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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  our  guests  in 
the  east  gallery  are  the  United  Church  Wom- 
en's Group  from  Nobleton,  and  students  from 
the  Courtice  Secondary  School  in  Bowman- 
ville;  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from  Bay- 
view  Junior  High  School  in  Willowdale,  from 
R.  H.  King  Collegiate  Institute  in  Scarbor- 
ough, and  St.  Charles  School  in  Windsor. 
This  evening  we  will  be  having  Scouts  and 
Cubs  from  Etobicoke  with  us. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  11th 
report  of  the  Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board 
for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

^.hitroduction  of  bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  would  allow,  on 
Friday  last,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  J.  Renwick)  rose  on  a  point  of  privi- 
lege, such  point  being  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
during  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
his  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1969-1970, 
misled  the  House.  I  advised  the  hon.  member 
and  the  House  that  I  would  take  the  matter 
under  consideration  and  report  to  the  House. 

This  I  have  done;  I  have  perused  the  per- 
tinent Hansard  records;  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  it  with  both  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  and  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, and  I  have  consulted  the  appropriate 
authorities. 

I  can  find  that  no  privilege  either  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  or  of  the  House, 
has  been  breached.  And  my  report  to  the 
House,  and  my  ruling,  is  that  the  point  of 
privilege  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale is  not  well  founded  and  caimot  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  since  your 
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ruling  is  not  debatable,  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  sir,  the  fact  that  this  matter 
of  great  importance  involving  the  Indian  com- 
munity has  been  much  discussed  in  the  press 
and  among  the  citizens  of  this  province, 
without  us,  as  members  of  this  Legislature, 
having  a  chance  to  put  the  facts  as  we 
understand  them  before  fellow  members  and 
before  you,  sir,  and  to  receive  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  facts,  as  they  see  them,  pertain- 
ing to  these  matters  of  great  concern,  and,  I 
would  submit,  some  embarrassment  to  those 
who  have  had  the  responsibility  in  the  past 
few  months. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  our 
rules  do  not  properly  accommodate  a  cir- 
cumstance such  as  this,  when  in  your  wisdom 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance 
and  which  carmot,  therefore,  be  discussed 
under  those  particular  circumstances.  I  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  leader  of  the  government,  sir,  through 
you,  that  he  has  at  his  disposal  certain  alter- 
natives which  I  would  urge  him  to  make  use 
of  in  the  interest  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  the  democratic  rights  of  the  members  in 
Opposition  and,  I  submit,  some  in  support 
of  his  own  administration.  He  has  several 
alternatives,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
those  who  have  resigned  their  positions  of 
responsibility  and  importance  in  the  last  few 
days. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  motion  of  the 
government  the  committee  on  social  and  fam- 
ily services  should  be  instructed  to  subpoena 
those  people  who  have  resigned  and  others 
associated  with  this  matter  so  that  their  views 
and  the  facts  pertaining  to  them  as  they 
understand  them  can  be  put  before  us,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  without  first 
having  to  be  interpreted  by  the  press  or  any 
other  media. 

The  second  thing  I  would  suggest  is  that 
the  estimates  pertaining  to  the  Indian  develop- 
ment branch  were  not  properly  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  infonnation  that  was  avail- 
able at  the  time  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  to 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  who  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was  imder 
discussion.    Surely  if  we  are  going— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  hon, 
leader  of  the  Oppoistion  that  he  is  now  going 
back  under  the  grounds  of  the  discussion 
Friday.  I  think  his  point  of  order  in  the 
first  place  was  well  taken.  In  the  second 
place,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
bear  either  debate  or  other  explanation  at 
this  time.  Perhaps  he  will  rephrase  what  he 
is  about  to  say  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  follow  your 
direction  in  that  regard.  My  second  point  is 
that  the  estimates  of  the  Indian  development 
branch  were  inadequately  discussed  through 
no  fault  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition. 
I  would  suggest  secondly  that  the  Premier 
might  consider  the  second  alternative  of 
bringing  these  estimates  before  the  House  for 
further  discussion  as  they  pertain  to  this  addi- 
tional information  that  is  now  available. 

The  third  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  might 
put  before  you  and  the  House  is  that  I  have 
given  notice  of  a  motion  which  is  a  motion 
of  censure  of  the  Minister  involved  in  these 
matters.  Without  arguing  this  particular 
motion,  I  say  that  it  is  directed  at  the  Min- 
ister and  the  government  since  we,  in  this 
House,  made  available  a  sum  of  $1  million 
and  a  properly  paid  staff  to  execute  policy 
which  we  thought  had  been  expressed  by  the 
government,  but  which  had  not  been  put  into 
proper  force  by  the  Minister  responsible. 

A  motion  of  censure  is  a  departure  from 
normal  procedure,  and  if  it  is  going  to  go 
through  the  mill  that  is  normally  required  by 
the  procedures  that  we  have  in  this  House,  it 
would  require  two  days'  notice  before  it 
would  be  put  before  the  House  as  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  concurrence  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  a  motion  to  go  into  a  committee 
of  supply.  In  my  view,  the  matter  transcends 
that  procedure,  and  I  would  ask  the  leader 
of  the  House  if  he  would  consider  giving 
unanimous  consent  from  the  government  side 
for  dis'jnssion  of  these  urgent  matters,  much 
sooner  than  the  procedures  ordinarily  would 
permit. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  speak  to  this  point  of  ordei 
before  the  Prime  Minister  replies;  there  are 
other,  I  think,  related  matters  that  should  be 
brouglit  into  the  picture.  I  have  no  particular 
o])jection  to  the  points  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  raised;  I  think  that  many  of 
them  were  points  that  we  were  hittini^  af 
down  through  the  estimates  in  terms  of  the 
government's    handling    of    this    whole    issue 

But,  as  you  know,  sir,  we  have  given  notice 
of     a     want     of     confidence     motion     which 


officially  is  filed  today,  though  we  gave  notice 
of  it  on  Friday.  I  presume  that  it  can  be 
called  as  early  as  Thursday  of  this  week;  the 
48  hours'  notice  would  then  have  elapsed.  I 
have  heard  the  suggestion  made  and  I  re- 
spond to  it  now  we  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  a  consideration  of  any  other  motion 
related  to  this  being  dealt  with  in  the  same 
approximate  three  or  tliree  and  a  half  hours 
of  debate.  It  might  be  the  tidy  way  to  deal 
with  it.  Indeed,  I  would  prefer  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  gi\'e  consideration  to  that 
because  I  think,  ciuite  frankly,  the  issue  now 
is  not  the  Minister.  The  Minister  has  made 
himself  irrelevant.  It  is  government  policy. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  ( Prime  Minister ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  courses  of 
action  that  are  open  and  I  knew  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  had 
made  a  motion.  I  have  scheduled  this  for 
debate  on  Thursday,  which  is  the  earliest 
possible  moment  it  can  take  place  and,  I 
think,  quite  an  adequate  time  for  it  to  be 
debated.  It  will  give  everyone  lots  of  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  the  various  points  of  view 
they  would  wish  to  put  before  this  House. 
I  might  say  I  have  no  intention  of  reopening 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, of  course,  has  supplied  his  own  an- 
swer to  that  portion  of  his  question  which  has 
not  been  dealt  with  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
And  that  is  that  the  rules  of  the  House  do 
require  two  days'  notice  of  a  substantive 
motion.  That  means  that  Thursday  would  be 
the  earliest  it  could  be  dealt  with,  no  matter 
in  what  manner  this  motion  was  carried  for- 
ward. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
motion  with  similar  intent  scheduled  for  that 
date,  I  would  suggest  that  he  leave  it  to  the 
party  whips  to  arrange,  and  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  good  of  the  public  and  of  this 
House  would  be  served  by  the  motions  being 
dealt  with  together,  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  so  wish. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier. 

Is  the  Premier  considering  assuming  the 
chairmanship  of  the  interdepartmental  co- 
ordinating committee  on  Indian  afFairs  him- 
self, and  placing  the  Indian  development 
branch  under  his  department? 

Second,  will  the  Premier  meet  with  Indian 
groups  before  permitting  the  vacant  staff 
positions  in  the  Indian  development  branch 
to  be  filled  on  the  same  administrative  pat- 
tern? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  I  cannot  assume  the 
chairmanship  of  the  interdepartmental  co- 
ordinating committee  and  at  tlie  moment  I 
have  no  intention  of  placing  the  Indian  de- 
velopment branch  under  my  own  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  such,  in  the  parti- 
cular setup  we  have,  would  be  necessary, 
administratively  proper  or  adequate. 

As  far  as  meeting  with  Indian  groups  be- 
fore permitting  the  vacant  staff  positions  to 
be  filled,  the  answer  is,  yes.  I  will  be  answer- 
ing another  question  which  deals  with  a  meet- 
ing I  had  with  a  group  of  Indians  this  morn- 
ing. I  will  be  meeting  with  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  presume  that  this  question  is 
directed  at  their  opinion  as  to  how  these  posi- 
tions might  be  filled.  I  would  be  quite  happy 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Premier 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question  deal- 
ing   with    the    interdepartmental    committee. 

Is  it  acceptable  to  him  that  this  committee 
has  not,  according  to  good  authority,  met  for 
six  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  another  question  as  to  the  meet- 
ings and  frankly  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  detail  I  want  to  enable  me 
to  answer  that  question.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
tell  the  member  whether  or  not  what  they 
have  done  is  acceptable  to  me,  but  I  propose 
to  find  out  precisely  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  have  not  done.  In  due  course, 
I  will  answer  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Pursuing  this  one  step  further; 
under  those  circumstances,  then,  is  the 
Premier  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  these 
affairs  by  the  present  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Lew^s  (Scarborough  West):  But  he 
is  not  the  chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  he  is  not  the  chair- 
man; that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  very  confusing,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the 
Minister  is  not  the  chairman.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
work  of  that  co-ordinating  committee.  Who- 
ever does  the  work  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  if  it 
meets  under  those  circumstances,  remains  to 
be  seen. 


I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services. 

Why  has  the  interdepartmental  co-ordinat- 
ing committee  on  Indian  affairs  not  met  for 
more  than  six  months,  as  stated  by  the 
resigning  members  of  tlie  Indian  development 
branch  of  the  Minister's  department? 

Second,  will  the  review  of  departmental 
policies  promised  by  the  Minister  be  under- 
taken by  the  co-ordinating  committee  or  by 
the  Minister  himself? 

Last,  will  part  of  the  review  include  the 
proposal  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  that 
they  be  given  the  responsibility  to  administer 
the  Indian  development  policy? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
part  one  as  notice  and  get  the  details  of  it. 

With  respect  to  part  two,  "Will  the  review 
of  departmental  policies  promised  by  the  Min- 
ister be  undertaken  by  the  co-ordinating 
committee,  or  by  the  Minister  himself?"  That 
only  poses  two  alternatives.  There  is  a  third 
alternative,  a  review  of  the  departmental 
policy  and  government  policy  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  I  think  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  indicating  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  that. 

Then,  part  three:  "Will  part  of  the  review 
include  the  proposal  of  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians  that  they  be  given  the  responsibility 
to  administer  the  Indian  development  policy?" 
I  believe  the  Prime  Minister  has  relevant 
questions,  and  will  be  dealing  with  that 
aspect  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  question 
the  answer  to  number  one,  which  the  Min- 
ister is  taking  as  notice,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  co-ordinating  committee  has  not 
met  for  six  months.  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
may,  if  he  wishes,  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion which  the  Minister  may  reply  to;  but  this 
is  not  the  point  for  him  to  comment  on  it,  or 
take  exception  to  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  that  is  what  I  was  about 
to  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  Surely  the  Minister  can 
give  us  some  indication  at  this  time  why  his 
committee,  or  the  committee  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  has  not  been  active  for  this 
period  of  time.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
detailed  reasons,  as  to  the  weather  and  so  on; 
but  why,  under  the  Minister's  direction, 
would  this  important  committee  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  for  this  period? 
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An  hon.  member:  That  is  a  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  going  to  get  the 
detail  of  that  particidar  question. 

Mr.  Lewis;  The  Minister  has  the  detail; 
he  knows  there  is  no  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
vSition  has  a  question  of  the  other  day,  May 
14,  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  perhaps 
he  might  wish  to  clear.  It  is  in  connection 
witli  Clarence  Campbell  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  ask  that  later,  with 
your  permission  sir,  when  I  have  located  it. 

M'-.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have  a 
four-part  question  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

First,  what  revisions  in  Indian  policy  does 
the  government  intend  to  make  in  the  wake 
of  last  week's  developments? 

Second,  will  the  Prime  Minister  now  con- 
sider the  setting  up  of  a  Cabinet  committee 
to  develop  and  implement  Indian  ix)licy,  with 
one  full-time  executiNc  officer  responsible 
directly  to  himself? 

Third,  has  the  Prime  Minister  been  able 
to  meet  with  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians 
today;  and,  if  so,  what  report  can  he  make 
to  the  House? 

Fourth,  is  it  accurate  that  the  provincial 
go\ernm-nt  will  not  spend  moneys  appropri- 
ated earlier  this  month  for  community  devel- 
opment unless  50  per  cent  cost  sharing  is 
agreed  to  by  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
revisions  in  Indian  policy,  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  in  that  regard  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Prime  Min- 
ister speaks  with  a  forked  tongue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  do  my  best 
not  to,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  do  it  deliber- 
ately in  any  event. 

\Vc  have  a  Cabinet  committee  presently 
set  up  to  deal  with  Indian  policy.  The  secre- 
t;u\  of  that  Cabinet  committee  is  a  member 
of  my  staff,  but  he  is  not  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  the  chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  will  come  in  an- 
other question,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  previous 
answer  is  in  answer  to  number  two. 

Now  I  did  meet  this  morning  with  the 
Union   of   Ontario    Indians    from    12.30   until 


about  la  quarter  to  two.  They  presented  to 
me,  a  submission,  or  several  submissions,  of 
which  we  had  a  good  discussion.  I  might  say 
that  I  had  present  with  me  several  Ministers 
who  are  involved  in  these  matters- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  the  member's— 
although  he  gives  me  more  help  than  he 
really  realizes  on  occasion. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  The  Prime 
Minister  needs  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  that  voice  for  about  10  years  too,  Mr. 
Speaker— always  from  that  side  of  the  House. 

To  get  back  to  the  matter  at  hand,  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  great  importance- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  had,  at  least  from 
my  point  of  view,  a  very  satisfactory  meeting. 
No  doubt  you  have  seen  copies  of  the  sub- 
missions that  were  made  to  the  government. 
There  were  several  proposals  there  for  future 
action  which  I  found  interesting,  and  I  agreed 
with  them  that  we  would  go  into  this  matter 
of  the  proposals  that  they  make  with  great 
care;  and  I  assiued  them  that  I  would  meet 
with  them  again  in  the  near  future. 

Also,  what  they  suggested  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  was  really  that  there  were 
three  levels  or  three  groups,  involved  in  this 
decision-making  as  to  the  Indians'  future— the 
federal  government,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  the  Indians  themselves.  They  sug- 
gested—and this  is  not,  I  believe,  contained 
in  the  submissions— that  we  might  make  an 
effort  to  get  all  three  bodies  together  around 
the  same  table  so  that  we  coidd  see  what 
responsibility  was  whose  and  who  was  assum- 
ing what  areas  of  responsibility. 

I  might  say,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  that  at  every  Premiers'  conference  I 
have  attended  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  the  question  of  the  position  of  the 
Indian  in  the  community  and  in  the  provincial 
community  has  been  discussed.  It  has  l^een 
discussed  in  terms  of  our  relationship  with 
the  federal  government,  and  at  each  of  those 
meetings  there  were  federal  government 
observers  present,  and  therefore  the  federal 
government  is  well  aware  of  the  concern  of 
all  the  provinces  on  this  matter  of  the  future 
of  the  Indians  in  our  commimities. 
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I  witi- be  meeting  with  the  federal  govem- 
menl<  on  various  matters  within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  I  gave  this  group,  this  morn- 
ing, my  assurances  that  I  would  raise  the 
matter  there  again.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems I  do  not  propose  to  get  into  this  after- 
noon, I  just  really  want  to  answer  the  question 
and  put  before  the  House  the  matters  we 
discussed;  this  morning  so  that  we  will  look 
at  what  they  arc  suggesting  here.  And,  as  I 
say,  I  have  undertaken  to  take  this  matter 
up  in  Ottawa  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  higher 
degree  of  co-operation  than  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  to  date  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  people. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  the  government  not 
try  to  run  its  own  programme  instead  of 
Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  will  continually— well,  I  will  not  make 
the  comment  I  was  going  to  make,  I  ha\e 
made  it  too  frequently  before. 

Mr,  Sargent:  Always  passing  the  buck. 

Hon..  Mr.  Robarts:  Great  contributions  he 
makes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  would 
comment  on  the  fourth  question  other  than 
in  the  general  terms— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  yes.  I  am  sorry.  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  intermpted. 

No,  it  is  not  accurate  that  we  will  not 
spend  moneys  appropriated  earlier  this  month 
for  community  development.  That  is  not  so. 
Per  the  agreement  we  signed  with  the  federal 
government,  it  did  provide  for  a  50-per-cent 
cost  sharing  in  various  areas  and  when  we 
came  to  interpretation  the  federal  government 
interpreted  it  as  not  covering  certain  areas  we 
thought  it  covered.  In  any  event  that  may  be 
where  this  question  has  come  from  about  50 
per  cent,  but  no  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
imderstand  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Minister  in  the  latter  part  of  the  debate 
on  the  estimates  stated  that  the  money  appro- 
priated would  not  be  spent  if  Ottawa  did  not 
match  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  state  that  he  was  speaking  about  the 
spending  under  the  agreement,  but  there  are 
various  areas  where  this  money  can  and  will 
be  spent,  where  we  think  it  is  appropriate- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  million  last  year 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  quite  correct, 
but  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  drawn  into  this  debate.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  these  comments  on  Thursday  when  this 
whole  matter  will  be  debated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memlx*r  has  further 
questions  from  another  day  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Provincial  Secretary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  other  questions 
on  the  Indian  affairs.  Do  you  wish  to  clear 
those  off?  It  would  make  a  tidy  package,  Mr. 
Six*aker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  quite  all  right  with  me, 
if  it  is  all  right  with  the  two  leaders.  The 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  view  of  what  the  Prime 
Minister  has  just  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  it 
may  require  detail  and  some  of  it  may  wait 
till  Thursday,  but  I  would  like  to  put  them: 

1.  Which  Ministers  comprise  the  Cabinet 
committee  on  Indian  afiFairs? 

2.  What  official  meetings  of  the  committee 
have  been  held  since  May,  1968,  and  on 
which   dates? 

3.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  on  Indian  afiFairs?  I  guess 
that  is  the  co-ordinating  committee  on  Indian 
affairs. 

4.  Why  was  the  letter  written  on  behalf  of 
that  committee  by  Mr.  Dufour,  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1968,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  asking 
for  a  clarification  of  tlie  role  and  authority 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee,  never 
replied  to? 

5.  Why  did  the  appropriate  men*bers  of 
the  Cabinet  not  meet  with  that  committee  as 
specifically  requested  in  the  same  letter  of 
that  date? 

6.  Why  was  the  meeting  of  September 
1968,  scheduled  between  four  senior  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  afiFairs  branch  of  the 
federal  department  and  four  representatives 
of  the  equivalent  Ontario  branch,  cancelled 
by  Ontario  on  the  day  before  it  was  scheduled 
to  begin? 

7.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  confirm  the 
contention  of  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  during  his  estimates  that 
there  are  no  constitutional  legal  barriers 
to  the  provision  of  services  to  the  liidian 
community,  but  only  financial  ones? 
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8.  Has  the  Prime  Minister  taken  any  recent 
initiatives  to  involve  the  federal  government 
in  direct  cost  sharing?  If  so,  with  which 
specific  programme  in  mind,  if  any? 

9.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  consider  grant- 
ing the  $54,000  request  for  field  service 
workers  submitted  by  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians,  by  using  moneys  available  imder  the 
ARDA  programme,  as  is  done  in  two  western 
provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  take  that  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position now  wish  to  place  that  other  ques- 
tion? There  are  no  more  Indian  questions 
that  I  can  find  in   miy  list. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  from  a  few 
days  ago  for  the  Attorney  General. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  agree  with 
Clarence  Campbell,  who  was  quoted  by  CFRB 
sportscaster  Dave  Hodge  last  night  as  saying, 
"Anything  dealing  with  the  contract  falls 
under  provincial  jurisdiction,  so  the  reserve 
clause  is  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  federal  government"? 

If  so,  is  the  Minister  prepared  to  introduce 
legislation  at  this  session,  recommended  by 
the  federal  task  force  on  sports,  which  says, 
"We  cannot  approve  the  reserve  clause  and 
recommend  that  steps  be  taken,  if  necessary, 
by  legislation  to  require  its  deletion"? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  agree  that  the  province 
certainly  does  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
property  and  civil  rights,  if  that  is  what  tliis 
falls  within,  and  I  would  think  that  it  does. 

As  to  the  question  as  to  what  policy  we 
intend  to  follow  it  would  perhaps  be  a  little 
premature  for  me  to  announce  that  now.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  it 
with  my  colleagues,  or  determine  it.  But 
certainly  I  would  agree  that  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  matter  of  property,  civil  rights  cer- 
tainly, and  it  would  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  has  drawn  to  my  attention  that 
he  has  a  question  on  Indians,  even  though 
it  is  not  on  the  same  problem.  Perhaps  we 
would  let  him  ask  his  questions  now. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  sending  you  that  note,  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  has  left  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  further  questions? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions from  a  week  ago  or  so.  The  first  one  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice: 

Would  the  Minister  consider  including 
counsel  from  Opposition  parties  in  the  appeal 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  himian  rights  code? 

Perhaps  I  should  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
obviously,  putting  this  forward  on  behalf  of 
our  party,  I  had  not  consulted  with  the 
Liberal  Opposition,  but  they  have  indicated 
their  strong  support  for  concerted  action  on 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  may  be  aware  that  the  rules 
of  court  determine  who  may  be  represented 
in  court  on  particular  cases.  I  would  doubt 
if  the  court  would  consider  that  coimsel 
representing  the  Opposition  parties  would  be 
proper  to  appear,  in  this  case,  in  court. 

I  would  like  to  assure  all  members  of  tlie 
House,  however,  tliat  the  position  of  the 
government,  I  am  certain,  will  be  put  for- 
ward properly  and  fully  to  represent  the 
pubhc;  and  that  the  procedures  which  we  will 
follow  will  adequately,  I  think,  serve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  in  two  parts.  Have 
classifications  in  salary  rates  been  established 
for  mimicipal  assessors;  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  salaries  established  for  each  classification? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  part  one  of 
the  hon.  member's  question  is  that  classes 
were  approved  by  order-in-council  161369 
on  April  24  last  for  supervisory  positions  in 
the  new  provincial  organization  for  real 
property  assessment. 

The  answer  to  part  2  is  as  follows:  assess- 
ment supervisor  1  involves  a  seven-step  salary 
range  starting  at  $11,349  to  a  maximum  of 
$14,923.  Employees  allocated  to  positions  in 
this  class  will  be  managers  of  evaluation  sec- 
tions in  regional  assessment  oflBces.  These 
employees  will  organize  and  supervise  the 
evaluation  of  a  specific  category  of  properties 
in  the  region. 

Assessment  supervisor  2  is  a  five-step  range 
starting  at  $13,540  per  annum,  ranging  to  a 
maximum  of  $16,619.  Employees  allocated  to 
positions  in  this  class  will  be  commissioners 
of  smaller  assessment  regions  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  direction  and  sup- 
ervision of  smaller  assessment  regions. 

Assessment  supervisor  3  is  another  five-step 
range,  starting  at  $14,923  and  maximizing  at 
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$18,680.  Employees  allocated  to  positions  in 
this  class  are  commissioners  of  larger  assess- 
ment regions. 

Assessment  supervisor  4  is  another  five-step 
classification,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
$16,619  to  a  maximum  of  $21,002.  Em- 
ployees allocated  to  positions  in  this  class  are 
responsible  for  the  overall  assessment  func- 
tion in  a  designated  area  of  the  province. 
As  area  directors,  they  will  direct  assessment 
activities  in  a  number  of  regions  in  their  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  represent  classes 
for  supervisory  positions  in  the  organization 
structure  established  for  the  assessment  func- 
tion. Classifications  for  subordinate  positions, 
of  working  level  assessors,  are  currently  being 
developed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  classes 
and  rates  of  pay  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  Minister  a  copy 
of  the  reply  that  I  might  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  will  send  a 
copy  over  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
further  question  from  May  12  of  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  in  connection  with  cost  shar- 
ing. Is  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  has  it  been 
dealt  with? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  must  have  gotten  lost 
in  the  shufifle,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  It  was  an  urgent  one,  I  guess? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  one  week  its  urg- 
ency has  dwindled. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  can  locate 
it  in  due  course  and  let  me  know  whether  it 
will  come  back  on  or  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
would  read  the  question  and  give  the  reply 
and  that  would  cover  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  to  do  the 
bookkeeping  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  start  by  paraphrasing  the  question  for 
the  hon.  member: 

"Since  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  quoted 
in  last  Saturday's  Toronto  Star  as  saying  he 
woiJd  be  delighted  to  discuss  curtailing 
spending  on  cost-sharing  programmes,  what 
programmes  does  he  think  should  be  cur- 
tailed?" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  remember  that  question, 
it  was  very  good. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  performing  this  service  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber because  I  rather  wanted  to  answer  the 
(juestion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Nothing  was 
more  obvious. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  it  is  obvious, 
all  the  better.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  remarks  were  a  general  answer  to  a  press 
question  concerning  a  rather  broad  statement 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  the 
effect  that  the  federal  government  would  be 
looking  at  shared-cost  programmes  in  its  de- 
termination to  attempt  further  restraint  on 
expenditures.  I  now  repeat  that  I  would  be 
delighted  to  discuss  these  areas  with  the 
federal  authorities  before  any  action  is  taken. 
As  I  have  stated  on  many  previous  occasions, 
Ontario  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
federal  government  on  expenditure  restraints. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  co-ordination  of 
total  expenditures  to  the  total  economic  im- 
pact is  the  only  rational  and  effective  way 
of  controlling  government  costs. 

In  respect  to  shared-cost  programmes,  I 
believe  the  provinces  should  be  involved  in 
considerations  that  affect  our  fiscal  operations 
quite  materially.  I  do  not  see  how  unilateral 
cutbacks  can  promote  the  partnership  ap- 
proach to  pubhc  service  that  is  necessary 
today.  I  simply  suggest  that  no  shared-cost 
programmes  should  be  curtailed  or  imple- 
mented by  Ottawa  without  prior  discussions 
with  the  provincial  jurisdictions.  I  do  not 
want  to  jeopardize  those  discussions  by  mak- 
ing any  premature  references  at  this  time  to 
specific  shared-cost  programmes  which  might 
be  considered.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  a  question  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Premier: 

On  what  statistical  data  was  the  Premier's 
recent  statement  based  indicating  that  if  GO 
Transit  had  not  been  operating,  an  additional 
450  cars  would  have  passed  westbound  over 
Etobicoke  Creek  during  the  peak  hour  in 
late  April,  1968? 

Has  the  Premier  asked  the  federal  go\em- 
ment  to  insist  that  the  railways  proxide 
Toronto  commuters  with  a  similar  commuter 
ser\  ice  on  the  same  basis  of  fares  and  provin- 
cial assistance  as  that  enjoyed  by  Montreal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  taVe  the  first  part  as  notice  because  I  do 
not  have  that  information  at  my  fingertips. 
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but  I  will  provide  the  member  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  that  figure  was 
arrived  at. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, no,  I  have  made  no  representation  to 
the  federal  government  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Deacon:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary, 
please? 

Why  has  the  Prime  Minister  not  asked  for 
a  similar  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  \ery 
difficult  to  ask  for  similar  treatment  in  the 
many,  many  different  relationships  we  have 
with  the  federal  government  and  what  other 
provinces  have  with  the  federal  government. 
I  suppose,  in  some  regards  these  things  are 
worked  out  on  a  different  basis.  Frankly,  it 
never  occurred  to  us  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  participate  in  what  we  were 
doing  in  the  commuter  rail  service  here.  I 
realize  what  the  member  is  asking  is  about 
the  pressure  that  was  apparently  put  on  the 
railways  by  the  federal  government— I  gather 
that  is  the  import  of  the  member's  question- 
but  I  cannot  give  him  any  specific  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  done. 

We  do  not  necessarily  compare  all  our  pro- 
grammes here  with  what  happens  in  other 
provinces,  so  that  we  would  say,  "You've 
done  it  for  so-and-so,  do  it  for  us"  because 
there  are  different  circumstances  surrounding 
each  of  these.  Now  that  the  member  has 
raised  it,  I  might  say  that  he  has  piqued  my 
curiosity  and  I  intend  to  find  out  everything 
I  can  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  might  now  perhaps— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
proper  to  recognize  the  members  of  the 
Indian  community  who  have  come  to  this 
Legislature? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  at  the  present  moment. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  question  period. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education: 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  charge  by 
Mr.  Alex  R.  Sim  that  the  attendance  of 
Indian  children  "dropped  in  one  integrated 
school  because  the  teachers  examined  the 
Indian  children's  hair  for  lice  in  front  of  non- 
Indian  children  and  made  aspersive  remarks, 
with  that  air  of  unconscious  superiority'  which 
breeds  bitterness  and  resentment  among  those 
to  whom  it  is  directed"  as  contained  in  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Journal  for  March-AprlL 
1969? 


When  this  kind  of  abuse  takes  place  in 
Ontario,  what  should  the  Indian  children  and 
their  parents  do? 

What  procedures  of  "due  process"  has  the 
Minister  established  to  protect  the  basic  rights 
of  Indian  children  in  the  public  education 
system  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  chance  to  look  just 
very  briefly  at  the  article  by  Mr.  Alex  R. 
Sim.  I  notice  in  the  article  that  it  is  a 
suggestion  made  by  himself  that  was  relayed 
to  him  from  a  \()cational  or  guidance  coun- 
sellor in  a  school  which,  of  course,  is  not 
mentioned,  nor  is  the  teacher. 

I  would  make  this  general  observation: 
There  is  just  no  excuse  for  any  student, 
whether  Indian  or  non-Indian,  to  be  exam- 
ined in  this  fashion  in  front  of  his  fellow 
students,  and  I  think  one  could  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  does  not  occur  with  the 
vast  majority  of  enlightened  teachers.  But, 
I  am  sure  there  are  situations  where  this  sort 
of  thing  over  the  past  number  of  years  has, 
in  fact,  taken  place. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Indian 
youngster  himself  or  herself,  under  section 
35c,  subsection  (3)  of  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  where  an  Indian  child  or  Indian 
children  are  being  educated  in  a  school 
operated  by  a  board  under  an  agreement  with 
the  federal  authorities,  there  is  provision,  of 
course,  for  the  appointment  to  the  board  of 
a  representative  of  the  Indian  community. 
This,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  on  a  per- 
missive basis. 

As  recently  as  May  13,  1969,  in  case  some 
of  the  new  boards  were  not  fully  aware  of 
this,  as  I  said  I  would  to  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East,  I  sent  a  memorandum  to 
the  boards  to  make  them  fully  aware  of  this 
particular  provision. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary,   Mr.    Speaker? 

Has  the  Minister  stated,  therefore,  that  in 
order  for  a  proper  system  of  appeal  to  be 
established  tliere  ought  to  be  an  Indian 
on  the  local  school  board  because  the  school 
board  is  an  area  of  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  be  involved  in  a  discussion  today 
as  to  what  should  be  the  last  area  of  appeal 
relevant  to  educational  problems  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  system.  I  would 
say  this,  that  quite  obviously,  if  we  did  not 
support  the  principle  of  having  a  representa- 
tive   from    the     Indian    community    on    the 
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board,  where  the  Indian  children  are  being 
educated,  we  would  not  have  passed  the 
legislation,  so  certainly  we  believe  in  having 
Indian  representation  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  other 
questions  of  the  Minister.  Perhaps  he  would 
complete  all  his  questions. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Another  question  of  tlie  Min- 
ister of  Education. 

Has  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
been  authorized  to  sign  any  international 
agreements  with  the  government  of  the  USSR 
during  his  current  trip  to  that  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
make  the  member  for  Scarborough  West's 
day  complete,  I  would  dearly  love  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say  yes,  just  to  precipitate  some 
sort  of  debate.  Quite  obviously,  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  no,  which  I  think  he  knew 
already. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind 
the  Minister  that  this  member  is  from  Scar- 
borough East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  keep  getting  these 
two  members  mixed  up. 

An  hon.  member:  Quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Another  question  to  the  Min- 
ister, in  two  parts. 

(a)  Does  the  Minister  intend  to  reduce 
class  sizes  in  Ontario  secondary  schools  in 
1969-1970? 

(b)  If  so,  is  he  intending  to  use  ETV  as  one 
means  of  achieving  this  objective  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Elwy  Yost,  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Education  Television  Associa- 
tion as  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
May  14,  and  how  would  tliis  technique  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reduce  class  sizes  in  secondary 
schools  for  1969-1970,  so  the  other  part  of 
the  question,  I  guess,  is  not  relevant.  I  would 
only  make  tliis  general  observation:  I  think 
just  reading  and  discussing  the  situation  with 
Mr.  Yost  over  a  period  of  some  years,  that 
really  he  was  envisaging  the  possibility  of 
team  teaching,  or  some  other  technique.  I  do 
not  think  he  himself  was  relating  it  necessarily 
to  a  decrease  in  the  student/teacher  ratio  at 
the  secondary  level.  If  you  ask  me  for  a  per- 
sonal opinion  whether  this  would  be  desir- 
able, I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  think  this  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  final  question  to  the  Min- 
ister. 


Has  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales) 
consulted  with  the  Minister  of  Education 
concerning  possible  old-age  discrimination  by 
a  university  in  its  admis.sion  practices— for 
example,  the  practice  of  some  medical  facul- 
ties not  to  accept  academically  qualified 
applicants  bewuise  they  are  over  30  years  of 
age?  If  not,  why  not?  If  the  Minister  of 
Labour  has  consulted,  as  he  promised  to  do 
in  the  Legislature  on  May  13,  what  action  is 
tile  government  taking,  if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  cour.se 
the  question  itself  is  somewhat  contradictory, 
relating  to  expressions  of  opinion  expressed 
by  members  opposite  on  many  occasions  rele- 
vant to  the  admission  practices  of  the  uni- 
versities. It  has  always  been  maintained  by 
them  and,  I  believe,  their  leader  that  the 
question  of  admission  should  be  very  directiy 
related  to  the  principle  of  university  auton- 
omy and  academic  freedom.  But,  leaving  that 
aside  for  the  moment,  obviously  the  matter  is 
somewhat  complicated. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  and  I 
will  be  discussing  this  in  some  detail  but  I 
think  we  should  look  at  it.  As  I  understand 
the  problem  from  tiie  university  standpoint. 
The  point  that  has  to  be  made,  of  course, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  institu- 
tion to  establish  its  admission  policies.  I  think 
one  must  take  into  account  the  number  of 
factors  that  have  to  be  considered. 

The  information  that  I  have  received  from 
our  universities  would  indicate  that  in  the 
main  there  is  no  discrimination  in  admission 
practices  relevant  to  age.  In  other  words,  age 
is  not  a  criterion  except  for  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. There  are  one  or  two  disciplines  in 
which  age  is  felt  to  be  a  factor  which  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  of  course,  medi- 
cine is  one. 

The  provisions,  for  example,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  reads  that  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  will  a  candidate  30  years  of 
age  or  more  be  admitted.  This,  the  university 
feels,  is  necessary  in  this  particular  instance 
because  of  the  length  of  the  period  of  train- 
ing involved  and,  as  a  result,  the  potential 
contribution  to  our  society  which  each  gradu- 
ate can  make.  The  hon.  member  is  more  fully 
aware,  of  course,  than  myself,  that  medical 
education  today  involves  a  minimum  period 
of  seven  years,  I  would  expect,  for  a  person 
who  wishes  to  undertake  general  practice, 
and  probably  11  years  or  more  for  anyone 
who  goes   on   to  specialty  training. 

If,  therefore,  a  person  applies  at  age  30  or 
more,  he  will,  depending  upon  his  actual  age 
and  the  programme  selected,  be  close  to,  or 
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over,  40  years  of  age  before  lie  has  completed 
his  medical  education.  This,  the  medical 
faculty  feels,  leaves  him  with  a  relatively 
sliort  period  of  time  to  make  his  contribution 
to  the  general  communit>\ 

In  contrast,  a  secondary  school  graduate 
can  often  complete  specialty  training  Iw  the 
age  of  28  years,  with  the  potential  for  at  least 
a  decade  of  additional  service.  The  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  indi- 
cated that  when  it  receives  an  application 
from  a  person  who  is  over  30  v,'ho  has  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  pre-medical  educa- 
tion—in other  words  if  he  has  his  first  two 
years  of  pre-meds  already  established— is  a 
strong  candidate  in  an  academic  sense  and 
indicates  an  interest  in  general  medical  prac- 
tice as  a  career,  it  will  bend  over  backwards 
to  admit  him,  since  he  is  only  five  years  away 
from  graduation. 

Beyond  this,  however,  they  feel  that  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  community  and  the 
potential  contributions  of  individuals  to  tlie 
general  public  must  be  taken  into  account, 
relevant  to  their  admission  practices.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  an  unreasonable  position  for  the 
university  to  take. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  supple- 
mentary to  the  Minister,  and  then  I  can  dis- 
cuss this   during  his   estimates. 

Do  applicants  for  medical  schools,  for 
example,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  take 
a  health  examination  as  well  as  an  age  exemp- 
tion? For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  person  30 
vears  of  age  might  be  in  better  health  than 
a  person  20  years  of  age.  But  this  would  not 
be  known,  would  it,  unless  there  was  a  health 
examination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we 
could  prolong  this  discussion  at  great  length. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  are  people 
30  years  of  age  or  more  who  may  be  in 
relatively  better  shape  than  people  25  or  26. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  really  departs  from 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  university 
feels  that  after  age  30,  with  seven  to  11  years 
of  medical  training  ahead,  a  person  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  make  the  same  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  community  as  a  student  who 
enters  at,  say,  23  or  24  years  of  age. 

Mr.  T,  Reid:  But  there  is  no  health  exami- 
nation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 


Mr.  VV.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
In  view  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  days, 
will  the  Minister  give  immediate  approval  to 
the  planned  summer  course  for  teachers  of 
Indians,  as  requested  by  the  Indian  education 
section  of  the  OEA  and  the  Ontario  division 
of  the  Indian-Eskimo  Association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
always  important  to  react  to  immediate  situa- 
tions and  to  give  immediate  approvals,  I  think, 
it  is  in  the  best  interest,  in  the  long-term 
interests,  if  we  are,  in  fact,  to  give  this  type 
of  course  tliat  it  be  done  intelligently  and 
properly  developed  in  the  interests  of  those 
students  these  teachers  will  serve.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  that  subject  to  further  discus- 
sions and,  we  hope,  some  agreement  with  the 
federal  authorities,  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
in  1970  to  offer  such  a  course  for  the  training 
of  our  teachers.  Hopefully,  we  can  start  this, 
as  I  say,  in  July,  1970. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Does  the  Minister's  reply  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  chance  whatsoever  that 
what  has  gone  on  over  the  past  two  years 
cannot  be  continued  in  the  summer  of  1969? 
Does  it  mean  that  there  is  no  chance  at  all 
that  this  can  be  carried  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  there  cannot  be  a  new,  specific 
course  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  is  a  continuation  of  what— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  but  what 
we  intend  to  do  really  is  to  implement  a 
better  approach  in   1970. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  have  another  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister. 

How  many  copies  of  the  publication  "De- 
veloping School  S>'stems— Planning,  Organiza- 
tion and  Personnel"  have  been  printed  by 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education? 

At  what  cost? 

Are  copies  of  this  publication  going  to  all 
school  boards? 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  preparation 
of  the  publication? 

Were  any  consultants  outside  OISE  used? 
If  so,  who  were  they  and  at  what  cost? 

And,  finally,  does  this  pubhcation  reflect 
tile  policy  of  The  Department  of  Education 
in  its  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  teachers, 
trustees  and  administration,  and  its  total 
rejection  of  the  appropriate  role  of  parent 
and  student? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  institute 
published  and  printed  5,000  copies  of  the 
annual.  They  may  be  purchased,  if  the 
hon.  member  so  desires,  at  $3.50  per  copy. 
The  total  cost  of  printing  was  $9,000.  This 
amount  includes  the  designer's  fee.  Six  com- 
plimentary copies  have  been  sent  to  each 
of  the  235  school  boards.  Because  the  major 
expenditure  was  connected  with  time,  that  is, 
time  of  academic  staff  and  interviewing 
trustees  and  administrators  of  several  school 
boards,  plus  typists'  and  editorial  expenses,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  separate  and  to  calculate. 
It  is  impossible  to  really  make  an  estimate  of 
this  kind  at  this  particular  moment. 

The  institute  used  the  services  of  the  con- 
sulting firm  of  Kates,  Peat,  Marwick  and 
Company  at  a  cost  of  $14,600.  It  is  clearly 
stated  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  has 
read  this  v/hich  would  make  part  of  his  ques- 
tion perhaps  not  completely  unnecessary- 
inside  the  cover  of  the  publication,  that  the 
opinions  are  those  of  the  authors. 

I  understand  that  this  is  a  traditional 
clause  to  use  and  as  such  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  institute— 
I  could  add  on  tliis  particular  occasion— or 
of  The  Department  of  Education-although 
that  did  not  appear  itself  in  the  publication. 

This  publication  is  the  result  of  a  project 
carried  out  by  the  four  authors  who  are  all 
members  of  the  institute  staff.  Altliough  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  yet  to  study  the 
manual  in  detail,  there  are  a  number  of  refer- 
ences that  clearly  define  the  role  of  parents 
and  students  in  a  school  organization.  Some 
are  in  the  introduction  on  page  3;  chapter 
A,  on  organizational  planning,  where  the 
needs  of  indi\aduals  in  society  are  discussed; 
Chapter  B,  page  30,  shov/s  in  a  chart  the 
role  of  parents  and  students  in  school  board 
administrator  relationships;  and  Chapter  K 
devotes  considerable  space  to  tlie  relationships 
between  the  school  board  and  the  social 
environment.  I  cannot  see  where  these  seg- 
ments of  the  society  have  been  totally  re- 
jected by  the  authors,  although  they  may 
not  have  received  as  much  attention  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Peterborough  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Might  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  indicate  why 
it  was  that  the  consultants  were  not  given  any 
credit  in  the  publication  itself,  first?  I  think 
it  is  rather  important  we  know  where  these 
ideas  are  coming  from.  Secondly,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  Minister,  in  view  of  the 
illiberal,    undemocratic,    authoritarian    nature 


of  the  publication,  whether  the  Minister 
should  not  .send  a  letter  to  the  \arious  boards, 
indicating  that  this  is  not  a  policy  of  The 
Department  of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  l>e 
quite  prepared  to  consider  this.  Alth  )ugh  I 
think  it  can  be  said  without  any  questi')n  that 
most  boards  recognize  those  memorandums 
that  come  from  the  department,  stating 
departmental  policy  and  those  that  do  not. 

However,    if    he    really    thinks    they    need 
further  enlightenment,   I  shall   give   this  con- 
sideration.   I  definitely  do- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber 
has  the  Speaker's  eye. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ha\e  three  questions  of  the 
Attorney  General  which  were  asked  on  May 
13,  14  and  15.  The  first  question,  for  your 
guidance,  is  1509;  it  is  a  two-part  question. 

What  are  the  civil  rights  implications  of 
present  venereal  disease  reporting  procedures, 
and  do  they  work  against  the  control  of  the 
disease? 

Secondly,  will  the  Minister  be  at  pains  to 
state  that  doctors  do  not  enjoy  any  special 
privileges  in  law  in  this  regard,  by  virtue  of 
the  traditional  patient-doctor  relationship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  about  the  first  part  of  the  question,  what 
are  the  civil  rights  implications,  do  they  work 
against  control  of  the  disease.  That  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not  propose 
to  express  an  opinion  on  that  part  of  the 
question. 

For  the  second  part,  I  would  say  the  doctor 
does  not  enjoy  any  special  privileges.  The 
Act  spells  out  his  duty.  He  has  to  report 
\'enereal  disease,  and  the  reference  is  chapter 
415  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  section 
3,  subsection  1,  and  section  8  subsection  2. 
No  special  privilege.  The  usual  doctor-patient 
relationship  is  removed  by  that  statute. 

Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 

Would  the  Minister  please  tell  the  House 
how  many  prosecutions  there  have  been  under 
this  Act  in  the  last  year;  and  the  last  two 
years,  if  there  were  none  in  the  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  does  not  expect 
me  to  carry  that  in  my  head.  I  will  ha\'e  to 
take  that  supplementary  as  notice,  and  try 
and  get  him  an  answer. 
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Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  on  Mav 
14: 

D  )es  the  Attorney  General  agree  with  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  that  ambulances 
which  x'iolate  traffic  regulations  by  speeding 
are  not  (;nly  publicly  unsafe,  l)ut  rarely, 
nie(^'ca]]y  necessary? 

Tw  ),  is  the  Minister  prepared  to  require 
ambulances   to   observe   speed   limits? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  I  know  that 
the\  are  supposed  to  observe  speed  limits  as 
are  fire  trucks.    But  will  he  enforce  it? 

II  )n.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  th-  hon.  member 
his  answered  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
'i  h,'\  are  required  to  obserxe  the  speed  limit. 
I  w;)uld  say  I  agree  with  the  medical  asso- 
ciuti  )u.  I  think  this  is  a  situation  where  one 
would  liave  to  expect  the  ambulance  operator, 
the  dri\er,  to  use  some  discretion. 

If  someone  were  bleeding  to  death,  and  by 
gjing  over  the  speed  limit  you  (';)u!d  get  him 
to  hospital  in  time  to  save  a  life,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  justificati'm  which  the  court 
would  take  into  account  if  he  were  brought 
Ix'fore  a  court.  Generally,  1  agree  with  the 
medical  association.  Ambulances  should,  as 
they  are  required  to  do,  obe\'  the  speed  limits. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  at  least  I  go  through  the 
formality  of  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  a  last  minute 
th')u<j;ht,  though,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  always  hav  e  last  minute  thoughts 
when   I   ask— 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order.     The    hon.    member 


Mr.  Ben:  I  would  just  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  have  to  take  some  things  as 
notice  when  he  puts  the  answer. 

Will  die  Minister  give  consideration  to  try- 
ing to  set  out  some  kind  of  guidelines  to 
go\  ern  these  situations?  Too  many  ambulances 
continuou.sly  speed,  under  no  emergency  situ- 
ation whatsoever;  and  will  the  Minister  try 
to  set  out  some  guidelines,  so  that  we  can 
avoid  accidents  due  to  ambiilances  speeding 
unnecessarily? 

lion.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  way  the  question 
was  framed  first,   Mr.   Speaker,  was:   will  the 


Minister  give  consideration  to  setting  out  some 
guidelines?  I  would  say  yes,  I  will  give 
consideration. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  is  getting  real  cute.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  question: 

In  ^iew  of  the  report  in  this  morning's 
Toronto  Daily  Star—thsd  would  be  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  May  15,  Mr.  Speaker— 
in  connection  with  the  inability  of  bettors  to 
collect  moneys  from  off-track  agents,  which 
ha\'e  been  won  on  Ontario  racetracks,  does 
the  Minister  plan  to  provide  regulations  in 
this   area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  no— certainly  not,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Does  he  wish 
to- 

Mr.  Ben:  Excuse  me.  I  have,  again,  a  sup- 
plementary question. 

Might  I  ask  what  I  am  supposed  to  read 
in  the  addendum  "at  this  time"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said,  "certainly  not  at 
this  time".  I  think  I  have  made  my  position 
very  clear,  that  if  the  federal  authorities  do 
not  act  in  this  field  of  legislation,  and  do  not 
act  in  a  time  which  they  will  be  expected  to, 
then  we- 1  have  said  here  in  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  recognize  the  responsibility 
which  falls  upon  tlie  province  to  control 
betting— we  would  then,  I  think,  need  to 
bring  in  some  system  of  licencing,  inspection, 
control  and  so  on.  I  say  certainly  not  at  this 
time,  because  we  ha\'e  conversations  going 
on  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber.  Does  he  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health,  from  May  13,  which 
was   never   asked? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes.  I  might  as  well  do  it- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  not,  then  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  had  so  many  of  them  backing 
up  here  on  me.  That  is  question  1496— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  1503. 

Mr.  Ben:  -1503.  Will  the  Minister  take 
steps  to  see  that  all  gonorrhea  reports  are  for- 
warded to  the  venereal  disease  control  branch 
of  the  public  health  department? 
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Two,  will  the  Minister  carry  out  a  survey 
of  all  doctors,  as  recommended  by  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  to  discover  the  true 
incidence  rate  of  VD? 

Three,  is  it  true  that  traditional  antibiotics 
are  now  proving  less  effective  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  VD? 

Four,  what  are  the  latest  figures  for  VD 
incidence  in  Ontario? 

Five,  will  he  please  tell  his  cohorts  not  to 
chuckle  when  we  ask  certain  questions  like 
this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  ( Minister  of  Health ) : 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  positive  laboratory  tests  for 
gonorrhea  performed  by  the  provincial  labora- 
tories are  reported  to  the  veneral  disease  con- 
trol section,  as  well  as  the  attending  physician. 
However,  many  tests,  or  perhaps  the  majority 
of  them,  are  carried  out  by  private  labora- 
tories; sometimes  even  in  the  doctor's  office 
and  these  do  not  reach  our  branch.  We  are 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  and  probably  through  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Ontario  Medical  Association, 
which  we  welcome,  we  may  have  found  a 
way  of  achieving  it.  We  know  that  many 
cases  are  not  reported. 

Syphilis  still  responds  to  treatment  of  peni- 
cillin in  virtually  100  per  cent  of  cases;  gon- 
orrhea is  showing  increasing  resistance  to 
many  biotics  and  larger  doses  are  needed. 
Penicillin  by  injection  is  still  the  drug  of 
choice  for  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea  and 
cures  most  cases.  If,  however,  the  penicillin 
fails,    other    antibiotics    may    be    successful. 

Reported  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in 
the  last  five  years:  syphilis  in  1964—1,081; 
1965-932;  1966-715;  1967-1,032;  1968- 
797.  Gonorrhea,  1964-2,654;  1965-2,565; 
1966-3,225;   1967-3,507;   1968-4,191. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  in  two  parts. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  received  reports  of 
an  allegation  that  fish  in  the  Vermilion  River 
are  disease-ridden,  and  may  be  injurious  to 
health  if  eaten? 

Two,  if  so,  what  steps  has  the  Minister 
taken  to  investigate  these  reports? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder,  if  at  this  time,  I 
could  have  tlie  member  for  Sudbury  East  ask 
of  the  Mim'ster  of  Lands  and  Forests,  a 
somewhat  similar  question  and  they  might  get 
the  matter  dealt  with? 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  fish  being  caught 
in  tlie  Vermilion  River  appear  to  carr>'  a 
disease  which  may  make  them  unfit  for 
human  consumption? 

Will  the  Minister  order  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter? 

Should  the  investigation  prove  that  the  fish 
are  diseased,  what  action  will  the  Minister 
take  to  eliminate  the  cause  and  to  warn 
people  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  first,  perhaps? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  East,  on  the  first  part  of  the 
question  I  have  asked  OWRC  to  give  me  an 
answer  to  this,  which  I  have  not  received 
as  yet.  The  second  part:  I  have  asked  for  an 
investigation  and  a  report  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  may  not  wish  to  reply  to  the 
question  from  the  member  for  Sudbuay 
East  which  he  just  placed  a  moment  ago? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Well,  it  is  the  same  question,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  the  same  question.  It  is 
about  the  same  subject  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Question  number  one, 
Mr.  Speaker:  My  field  staff  received  com- 
plaints last  week  from  people  concerned 
about  the  colour,  or  smell,  of  fish  in  the 
Vermilion  River.  However,  they  were  not 
aware  that  these  are  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

On  the  second  part— as  the  hon.  Minister 
just  mentioned  —  the  OWRC  w^ere  notified 
immediately  of  complaints  received,  and 
samples  of  the  fish  have  been  taken. 

Tlie  third  part:  The  OWRC  has  the 
responsibility  of  deahng  with  such  matters. 
If  there  is  public  danger  from  eating  the 
fish,  the  public  would  be  informed  directly 
as  soon  as  this  is  known. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury now  has  a  further  question  from  May 
14  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com^ 
mercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 
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Mr.  Sneaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  wish  to,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  T  mark  it  withdrawn  and 
dispose  of  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  now  has  a  question  which  he  might 
place. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  (juestion  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Energ}'  and  Resources  Management. 

Did  the  Minister  not  receive  die  original 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  May  1,  1969,  addressed 
to  him  from  Mr.  Paul  Falkowskf,  Chairman, 
Water  Pollution,  complaining  about  the  60 
tons  of  sulphuric:  acid  dumped  into  Kelly 
Lake  and  requesting  that  the  matter  be  in- 
vestigated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  now  and  I  might  say  that— 
I  believe  it  was  last  Thursday— answering  a 
question  from  the  hon.  member  when  he 
asked  if  I  had  received  the  letter,  at  that 
time  T  said  no. 

Thr-  letter  was  written  on  May  1.  It 
wais  received  in  our  office  on  May  5,  and 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  for  reasons  beyond 
my  control,  I  have  been  around  the  office 
very  little.  The  letter  was  turned  over  to  the 
Dc^nutv  Minister,  a  copy  of  it  v/as  sent  to 
OW^'C  and  I  had  not  seen  it  in  my  file  until 
I  lef^  last  Thursday  afternoon  and  found  it 
then.  So  I  am  sorry  if  I  misled  the  House 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Speaker  well 
recognizes,  I  was  not  finished  asking  my 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  had  not 
risen  to  his  feet  at  the  time  the  member  for 
Sudbury  caught  Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  and  there- 
fore the  hon.  membc-r  is  now  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  my  feet. 
J  may  not  have  caught  your  eye,  but  do  not 
say  I  was  not  on  my  feet,  because  I  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
C(Mitr(\ 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  cpics- 
tion  for  the  Minister  of  Energy  ami  Resources 
Management. 

Why  has  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  deferred  action  for  three  years 
on  an  application  to  increase  the  caioacity  of 


the  overloaded  disposal  plants  flowing  into 
the  west  branch  of  the  Don  river  east  of 
Keele   Street,  north  of  Highway  7? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
the  question  as  notice  until  I  receive  a  report 
from  OWRC,  for  which  I  have  asked. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  ten 
per  cent  of  the  seats  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  are  owned  beneficially  by  foreign 
interests  and  the  current  Royal  Securities- 
Merrill  L\inch  deal  will  increase  the  i>ercent- 
age,  is  the  Minister  considering  action  to 
limit  the  percentage   of  seats  so  owned? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  will  also  place  his  similar  question 
at   this   time? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Does  the  Minister  consider  it  to  be  in  the 
puliHc  interest  that  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  Incorporated  which  already 
holds  a  seat  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
and  is  an  American-based  stockbroking  firm- 
is  expected  to  acquire  control  of  Royal  Secu- 
rities Limited,  a  Canadian  controlled  stock- 
broking  firm  and  also  a  member  of  that 
exchange? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  members  know,  the  regulating  bylaws 
of  the  stock  exchange  come  under  the  super- 
vision and  approving  control  and  authority  of 
the   securities  commission. 

Last  week,  on  Friday,  I  had  a  discussion 
with  the  chairman  of  the  securities  commis- 
sion with  respect  to  this  particidar  transaction 
and  the  effect.  I  will  ask  him  to  supply  me 
with  certain  information  which  would  put  us 
in  a  position  to  consider  this  matter  furtlier. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  is  conducting  a  study  at 
the  moment  with  reference  to  similar  matters, 
particularly  as  they  affect  competition  and 
foreign  ownership.  It  is  expected  that  the 
report  from  that  source  might  be  handed 
clown  s  )nie  time  during  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  a  supplementary. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  foreign- 
owned  members  underwrite  relatively  few  and 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Canadian  issues 
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than  do  Canadian-based  companies,  and 
therefore  the  marketing  agencies  available  to 
Canadian  companies  for  sponsorship  of  issues 
would  be  greatly  decreased  if  that  practice 
continued? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  that  point  has 
been  made  to  me  over  a  period  of  time  almost 
since  the  department  was  formed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Can  the  Minister  report  progress  on  nego- 
tiations for  the  introduction  of  medicare  in 
order  to  assist  those  persons  facing  the  exten- 
sion of  existing  private  plan  arrangements? 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
nothing   further    to    report    at   this    time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale   might   perhaps    complete   his    questions 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  has  refused  to  pay  com- 
pensation under  The  Expropriations  Act,  1968, 
to  tenants  of  properties  on  Cornwall  and  Oak 
Streets,   expropriated   by   that  board? 

What  steps  will  the  Minister  take  to  ensure 
that  these  tenants  receive  proper  compensa- 
tion under  the  new  Act  in  order  to  avoid 
protracted  proceedings  on  this  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  became 
aware  of  this  matter  through  the  newspaper 
report  which  I  read  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day, quite  late  in  the  evening,  having  been 
away  from  the  city  and  out  of  the  province. 
So  I  am  aware,  to  answer  the  first  part  of 
the  question. 

But  the  hon.  members  says,  "Will  the  At- 
torney General  take  steps  to  seee  that  the 
tenants  are  properly  compensated?"  It  seems 
to  me  that  having  passed  an  Act  providing 
the  procedures  to  enable  tenants  and  owners 
to  get  compensation,  I  wonder  if  he  has 
something  in  mind  in  which  he  thinks  the 
Attorney  General,  as  a  Minister  of  the  gov- 
ernment, should  intervene?  I  had  not  thought 
that  would  be  our  approach  in  expropriation 
matters. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  there  was  even 
a  refusal.  I  just  think  they  had  peculiar  legal 
opinion^. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  I  have  not  got 
all  the  facts.  As  I  say,  I  only  read  the  news- 
paper report.  But  if  this  is  a  proixjr  matter 
where  expropriation  is  going  forward  and 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  compensation  is 
to  be  awarded,  the  amount  thereof,  the  pro- 
cedure, and  all  that  sort  of  thing  as  set  forth 
in  the  Act,  then  I  am  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  hon.  member's  question, 
but  I  perhaps  do  not  know  all  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  says  there  are  too 
many  lawyers. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  in  order  to  help  the 
Minister  with  what  I  had  in  mind,  would 
the  Minister  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
this  expropriation  and  the  position  of  those 
tenants  on  those  two  streets  and  give  an 
opinion,  even  unsolicited,  to  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  his  department  of  the  appropriate  sections, 
having  regard  to  the  definition  of  tenant  as 
it  appears  in  that  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  this.  I  certainly  intend  to  make  my- 
self more  aware  than  I  am  by  getting  the 
facts.  As  to  oflFering  an  opinion,  I  would  have 
some  care  about  that,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  advise  parties  in  civil  matters  as  to 
their  rights.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  If  I  got  myself  in  that  posi- 
tion I  am  afraid  it  would  be  rather  difficult. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  proper.  However,  I 
certainly  shall  make  myself  fully  aware  of 
the    situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Will  the  Minister  table 
the  report  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission's 
investigation  into  the  Brantford  Police  Depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  not  considered 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  take  the  question  as 
notice.  Generally,  I  would  think  that  would 
be  a  report  within  the  department  and  that  I 
perhaps  would  not  table  it.  But  I  will  con- 
sider it  and  make  a  further  answer  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health:  Have  arrangements  been 
made  for  Ontario  to  obtain  quantities  of  the 
new  measles  vaccine  currendy  being  tested 
by  the  federal  government,  in  the  event  of 
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the  predicted  measles  epidemic  becoming  a 
reality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measles  vaccine  has  not  yet  been  cleared  by 
the  federal  government  for  use  in  Canada, 
and  until  this  is  done  it  is  futile  to  make 
arrangements  for  securing  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question,  if  whether  or  not  the  Minister  has 
inquired  in  Ottawa  when  this  would  be  com- 
pleted and  when  he  could  go  ahead  and 
make  available  the  quantities  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  been  assured, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  be  advised  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  and  then  we  can  make  the 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  questioH  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  When  will  there  be  an  announce- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  hearing  conducted  on  March 
3,  1969,  in  connection  with  the  custodial  and 
maintenance  employees  who  work  for  the 
Middlesex  county  Roman  Catholic  separate 
school  board? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  looked  into  the  matter 
and  as  yet  the  board  has  not  concluded  its 
determination  but  when  it  has  the  decision 
will  be  released.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
soon. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Why  is  it  taking  so  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  there  have  been  several  hear- 
ings in  reference  to  this  matter  and  certain 
investigations  that  had  to  take  place.  This 
was  a  rather  complex  matter  because  of  the 
grouping  together  of  the  different  employees 
from  different  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  to  my  old  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Revenue:  Are  veterans'  clubs  expected  to 
charge  sales  tax  on  liquor  purchased  on  ban- 
quet permits  and  sold  as  close  to  cost  price 
as  possible? 

If  so,  why  is  the  sales  tax  branch  only  now 
advising  clubs  and  enforcing  this  provision,  in 
some  instances  demanding  immediate  pay- 
ment of  back  sales  tax  for  the  last  three  years? 


Is  the  same  sales  tax  provision  applied  to 
private  organizations  when  they  hold  the 
occasional  function  under  similar  circum- 
stances? If  so,  how  is  the  sales  tax  collected? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  veterans'  clubs  which  have  re- 
tail sales  tax  vendors'  permits  are  expected 
to  charge  the  sales  tax  on  liquor  just  as  they 
would  on  any  other  commodity  that  they  sell. 

In  answer  to  question  2,  the  vendorized 
veterans'  clubs  are  provided  with  all  the 
bulletins  coming  from  the  retail  sales  tax 
branch.  While  liquor  has  not  been  dealt 
with  specifically,  a  bulletin  has  been  issued  on 
beer  and  general  bulletins  have  been  issued 
on  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services  gener- 
ally. Therefore,  it  was  considered  that  no 
special  advice  was   necessary  for  liquor. 

So  far  as  the  assessments  are  concerned, 
these  sales  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  sale  of  any  other  taxable  good  or 
service  and  in  the  event  that  the  appropriate 
tax  has  not  been  charged  and/or  remitted, 
we  have  assessed  back  three  years,  which  is 
the  practice  with  retailers  in  all  other  fields 
of  endeavour. 

In  response  to  question  3,  the  same  sales 
tax  provision  is  applicable  to  other  private 
organizations,  assuming  only  that  they  are 
likewise  vendorized.  If  they  are  not  ven- 
dorized and  if  they  obtain  a  special  occasion 
banquet  permit  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
not  ordinarily  collect  the  additional  sales  tax. 
They  would  have  paid  the  ten  per  cent  on 
the  bottles  when  those  were  purchased  from 
the  LCBO. 

Theoretically,  I  think  one  could  argue  that 
the  purchaser  in  that  instance  has  become 
legally  responsible  for  paying  the  sales  tax 
on  the  increment,  for  the  stewards'  services 
and  so  on,  because  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Act  requires  the  vendor  to  charge  the  retail 
sales  tax  only  when  those  sales  are  part  of 
his  normal  and  regular  business.  If  it  is  not 
part  of  his  "regular  and  normal"  business, 
then  the  purchaser,  as  in  the  case  of  a  used 
boat,  let  us  say,  from  one  private  individual 
to  another,  becomes  liable  for  paying  the 
retail  sales  tax. 

I  am  going  to  make  some  general  com- 
ments in  a  moment  or  two  and  I  will  move 
now  on  to  question  No.  4,  which  I  may  have 
answered,  namely,  the  10  per  cent  retail 
sales  tax  will  have  been  collected  by  the 
liquor  control  board  on  the  whisky  itself. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  became 
aware  a  couple  of  months  ago  of  the  existing 
administrative  practices  and  it  seemed  to  me 
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when  I  learned  of  them  that  they  were  some- 
what cumbersome  and  perhaps  the  application 
of  the  tax  was  somewhat  uneven.  Six  or  seven 
weeks  ago,  I  met  with  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  liquor  control  board  to  inform  myself 
about  the  existing  practice  within  the  liquor 
control  board  and  within  the  liquor  licence 
board,  in  consequence  of  which  he  provided 
me  with  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  I  got  in  touch 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  to 
suggest  that  the  practices  should  be  reviewed 
by  all  of  those  involved,  namely,  the  liquor 
licence  board,  the  liquor  control  board  and 
The  Department  of  Revenue. 

A  week  or  so  ago  the  Pro\  incial  Secretary 
provided  me  with  the  names  of  representa- 
tives from  the  two  boards  which  report  to 
him;  last  week,  I  think  it  was  Thursday,  I 
had  a  con\'ersation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
liquor  control  board  and  with  officers  of  the 
liquor  licence  board,  at  which  time  I  informed 
them  that  I  had  assigned  Mr.  Glen  Cronk- 
wright,  who  is  a  consulting  tax  accountant, 
and  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  is  a  consulting  tax 
economist,  to  this  project  and  that  they  anti- 
cipated meeting  with  the  representatives  from 
the  liquor  licence  board  and  liquor  control 
board  in  the  hope  of  ha\ing  a  report  avail- 
able in  three  or  four  weeks. 

I  think,  if  I  may  take  just  one  more  minute, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  of  general  enough 
interest  to  explain  the  present  system,  and 
this  will,  no  doubt,  explain  the  concern  which 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  has  evinced.  If 
an  individual  goes  into  a  liquor  store  and 
buys  a  $5  bottle  of  whisky,  he  pays  50  cents 
tax  and  he  goes  home  and  drinks  the  whisky 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  that  is  the  end  of 
the  tax.  If  an  organization  makes  that  pur- 
chase on  a  no-sale  special  occasion  permit, 
it  pays  the  $5  plus  50  cents  and  that  is  the 
end  of  that. 

If  a  commercial  establishment  buys  the 
bottle  of  whisky,  that  establishment  pays  $5; 
it  does  not  pay  the  50  cents  tax  at  the  time; 
it  does  pay  approximately  ten  per  cent  gallon- 
age  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  if  that  $5 
bottle  of  whisky  is  sold  for,  say,  $20,  it  is 
required  to  charge  $2  tax  in  addition  to  the 
gallonage  tax,  which  was  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

The  area  of  concern,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned—and I  am  almost  finished— is  in  the 
resale  special  occasion  permit.  We  have,  I 
think,  120,000  vendors  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  special  occasion 
permits  issued  each  year,  more  than  half  of 
which  are  of  the  sale  type.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  up  50,000  or  60,000 


special  occasion  permits.  It  is  my  present 
thinking  that  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to 
collect  tax  that  that  might  be  done  at  the 
point  where  the  permit  is  obtained  or  where 
the  liquor  is  acquired.  That  is  the  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker;  we  did  become  aware  of  it 
some  time  ago  and  within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  taken  the  action  which  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On,  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  ask  my  question.  The 
Minister  who  broadcast  at  noon,  talking  about 
the  big  meeting  in  Barrie  today,  where  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough) 
was  to  have  been,  with  the  member  for  Sim- 
coe  Centre  (Mr.  Evans),  and  the  member  for 
Simcoe  East  (Mr.  G,  E.  Smith),  said  the  rea- 
son he  could  not  be  there  was  because  he 
had  to  be  the  House  leader  in  the  House 
today.  There  is  one  thing  about  misleading 
the  House— we  accept  that  here— but  when 
one  starts  misleading  the  public  that  he  is 
the  House  leader,  I  think  there  should  be 
some   explanation, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.    The  hon.  Minister,  I 
am    sure,    is    not    responsible    for    the    press 
releases  any  more- 
Mr.    Sargent:    Well,    he    is    in    the    House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —any  more  than  the  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  not  the  House  leader, 
I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  would 
place  his   question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Attorney  General 
advise  why  his  office,  having  been  advised 
last  November  of  the  need  for  a  clerk  in 
the  court  house  at  Walkerton,  refuses  to  ap- 
point one?  Is  the  Attorney  General  aware 
that  the  juvenile  court  judge  there  refused 
to  appear  in  court  this  morning,  and  that  five 
cases  were  on  hand  with  no  judge  to  hear 
them?  Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  why 
this  matter  cannot  be  remedied  immediately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  this  question,  and  I  shall  have  to 
take  it  as  notice  and  enquire  into  the  facts, 
and  I  will  have  an  answer  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  further  question  to  the 
Minister: 

Will  the  Attorney  General  comment  on 
any  action  he  has  planned  to  take  regarding 
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the  case  outlined  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  by 
Ron  Haggart,  that  a  lady  is  too  poor  to 
qualify  for  legal  aid?  Does  the  Minister  plan 
to  bring  the  legal  aid  administrators  into  the 
Cobourg  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
ordinarily  pay  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
I  see  in  the  column  referred  to.  But  I  shall 
look  into  this,  and  see  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  A 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Health: 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  an  inmate  of 
Penetang  Regional  Hospital,  who  was  re- 
leased three  weeks  ago  and  allegedly  stab- 
bed his  wife  22  times  last  Friday,  was  unfit 
for  release? 

Two,  is  the  Minister  aware  that  there  are 
700  inmates  of  the  mental  hospital  at  Pene- 
tang, Oakridge,  who  are  A\athout  the  services 
of  a  full-time  psychiatrist? 

And  three,  is  the  Minister  aware  that  two 
inmates  escaped  from  that  hospital  last  Fri- 
day evening— one  of  them  a  sex  maniac— 
because  of  lack  of  proper  staffing  at  Penetang, 
and  are  still  at  large? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Penetang  Hospital  is  actually 
divided  in  two  sections— the  regional  com- 
munity section  and  the  Oakridge  maximum 
security  unit.  The  patient  to  which  the  hon. 
member  makes  reference  has  been  in  and 
out  of  our  hospital,  the  regional  hospital,  for 
short  periods  on  a  number  of  occasions  over 
recent  years. 

As  to  his  most  recent  admission,  he  signed 
himself  out  after  four  days,  against  medical 
advice.  But  the  staff  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  so  ill  as  to  require  involuntary  admission. 

The  statement  made  by  the  hon.  member 
in  question  two  is  not  correct,  sir;  there  are 
just  over  300  patients  in  the  Oakridge  unit. 
At  the  present  time  the  medical  staff  in  this 
unit  consists  of  one  full-time  psychiatrist,  one 
part-time  psychiatrist,  and  two  full-time  phys- 
icians. 

On  the  third  question,  sir,  the  regional 
hospital  is  an  open  vmit,  and  the  two  patients 
who  left  the  hospital  without  permission  did 
what  is  quite  open  for  them  to  do.  But  they 
have   returned  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  from  May   14. 


Has  the  Minister  reached  a  decision  on  tlie 
construction  of  a  home  for  the  aged  in  rural 
Thunder  Bay,  when  will  it  be  started,  and 
where  will  it  be  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker  as  of 
May  14,  1969,  the  department  has  not  re- 
ceived a  formal  application  for  a  capital  grant 
towards  construction  of  a  home  for  tlie  aged 
in  rural  Thunder  Bay.  Should  an  application 
be  forthcoming,  the  matter  will  be  considered 
at  the  time  in  relation  to  available  funds  and 
priorities   throughout  the  province. 

Mr.    Stokes:    I    have    a    question    for    the 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Was  the  Allandale  golf  course  sold  or 
leased  to  private  interests?  Wliat  happened  to 
tlie  plan  to  develop  it  as  a  provincial  park? 
And,  if  it  was  sold  or  leased,  what  were  the 
financial  arrangements,  and  to  whom  was  it 
transferred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  on  the  first  part  of  the 
question:  The  Allandale  golf  course  will  be 
rented  for  tlie  1969  season  to  private  interests, 
who  operate  the  golf  course  for  public  use. 

The  second  part,  due  to  a  current  shortage 
of  funds,  the  department  does  not  have  any 
immediate  plans  to  develop  park  facilities  at 
this  location.  When  funds  are  available,  day 
use  and  recreation  facilities  will  be  developed. 

And,  three,  the  nine-hole  golf  course  will 
be  occupied  by  means  of  a  land-use  permit 
issued  to  Mr.  Brian  McCann  of  Barrie,  On- 
tario, as  a  consequence  of  a  call  for  tenders. 
Two  identical  tenders  were  received  and 
both  tenderers  were  requested  to  retender. 
They  were  informed  that  if  identical  tenders 
were  again  received,  the  department  would 
decide  the  successful  tenderer. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  time  and  the 
advance  of  tlie  season,  and  as  identical  tenders 
were  again  received,  the  department  deter- 
minetl  the  successful  tenderer  by  drawing 
lots. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

Has  the  Minister  received  a  report  from 
Dr.  P.  J.  Playfair  of  The  Department  of 
Health  regarding  the  health  hazards  which 
the  people  of  Keewatin  are  exposed  to  due 
to  the  stagnant  water  conditions  in  Portage 
Bay?  And  is  the  Minister  satisfied  that  the 
quality  of  water  in  Portage  Bay  is  such  that 
no  action  need  be  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  received  such  a  letter  from  the  medical 
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officer  of  healtli,  but  I  hiivc  learned  that  the 
water  resources  commission  and  the  health 
unit  arc  keepinj^  the  condition  of  the  water 
in  the  hay  under  continual  surveillance  and 
find  no  difference  in  it  this  year  than  last.  IF 
I  h:\\'e  word  from  the  medical  officer  uH 
health  tiiat  the  situation  has  changed,  thcui, 
of  course,  action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  question  from  the  other  day. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Attorney  General: 

Has  the  Attorney  General  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  in\estigate  the  non-receipt  of  tlie 
transcript  of  the  inquest  into  the  death  of 
Beryl  Hi^gins,  as  he  said  he  would  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  last  Tuesday?  And  why 
should  it  take  over  eight  months  to  still  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  evidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
enquiries  made  through  tlie  postal  service. 
They  informed  my  official  that  on  May  7,  a 
registered  parcel,  special  delivery,  from  Brant- 
ford,  containing  the  transcript  of  the  inquest 
into  the  death  of  Miss  Beryl  Higgins,  was 
taken  into  Chenier's  home  at  60  Rudington 
Drive,  Willowdale. 

The  postman  could  not  raise  anyone  at  that 
address;  a  card,  number  26,  was  left  in  the 
mail  box,  advising  that  a  parcel  was  held  in 
the  Willowdale  post  office.  Again,  on  May 
10,  another  card  was  left,  and  to  date  no 
one  has  claimed  the  parcel. 

I  would  advise  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  that,  after  a  postal  station  holds  a 
parcel  for  15  days,  it  is  returned.  I  was  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  parcel  to  be 
held  at  the  Willowdale  post  office  for  one 
more  day,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  that  it  be  claimed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Willowdale 
post  office  closes  at  5.45  p.m. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  rush 
from  the  House,  will  the  Minister  answer  my 
second  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Why  would  it  take  over 
eight  months  to  not  receive  a  copy  of  a 
transcript  of  evidence?  Because  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  delivered  does  not  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Min- 
ister accept  a  further  supplementary? 

Inasmuch  as  the  Minister  has  said  this 
was  mailed  on  May  1,  and  this  transcript 
was  ordered  sometime  last  fall,  will  the  Min- 


{■^ter    explain    wliat    happe.itd    between    Sep- 
tcni'ier  and  Ma\  ? 

Mr.  Singer:   It  was  not  typed. 

To-.i.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
really  i.sked  for,  somehow .  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
members  would  like  it  recorded  that,  during 
the  afternoon's  gathering,  we  did  have  a  large 
group  from  the  Indian  community  in  Ontario, 
including  some  important  people  from  the 
riding  of  the  member  for  Sarnia.  I  am  sure 
that  we  were  glad  to  have  seen  them  here 
and  Hansard  will  now  record  their  presence 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuHbrook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  It  is  really  not  a  point  of  technical 
privilege,  but  a  real  pri\'i1ege  for  me  to 
advise  you,  sir,  that  the  Attorney  General, 
according  to  my  information,  was  honoured 
with  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  his  alma 
mater. 

Now,  I  am  perhaps  presumptuous  in  speak- 
ing on  behalf,  perhaps,  of  all  the  members  of 
this  House.  But  I,  for  one,  would  hke  to 
congratulate  him.  I  am  not  sure  what  kudos 
accompanied  this  doctorate,  but  I  am  sure 
the  words  "sincerity"  and  "ability",  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  were  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  as  good  as  a  QC? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question,  1543,  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment of  May  15.  The  question  is: 

Can  the  Minister  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  an  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission advertisement  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
of  May  15— which  indicates  that  about  60 
pump-out  stations  will  be  available  to  the 
pubHc— and  the  statement  in  the  House  that 
37  such  stations  would  be  available  this  year? 

Has  the  Minister  plans  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  stations  to  account  for  the 
number  difference,  or  were  his  early  figures 
incorrect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  discrepancy  in  the  earlier  statement  made 
by  me  in  the  House  which  indicated  that  37 
stations  would  be  operating  shortly  and  the 
Globe  and  Mail  advertisement  which  states 
that  more  than  100  marinas  have  indicated 
that  they  will  be  offering  pump-out  facilities 
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in  Ontario  and  adjacent  waters  during  the 
1969  boating  season,  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  now  has  had  indica- 
tions from  118  operators  in  Ontario  that  they 
will  have  pump-out  facihties. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  I  might  rise 
on  a  point  of  order.  Last  week  during  debate 
on  second  reading  of  Bill  138,  An  Act 
Respecting  Facilities  for  Children  Suffering 
from  Mental  and  Emotional  Disorders,  you 
will  recall  that  we,  in  this  party,  made  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  hoist  motion  and  you 
ruled  at  that  time  that  the  debate  from  that 
point  forward  would  have  to  be  confined  to 
the  amendment  to  the  hoist,  and  could  not 
deal  with  the  substance. 

We  protested  vigorously  mid  pointed  out 
that  this  meant  that  we  could  not  deal,  in 
efl"ect,  with  the  substance  of  the  bill  on 
second  reading  at  all.  We  protested  because 
it  was  my  recollection  that  your  ruling  on 
that  date  did  not  conform  with  the  clarifica- 
tion of  this  rather  complex  kind  of  amend- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow  in 
1965. 

I  went  back  and  checked  on  it  and  if  you 
will  look  in  Hansard,  on  page  4424  on  the 
date  of  June  21,  1965,  you  will  find  Mr. 
Speaker  Morrow's  statement  with  regard  to 
rule  56.  The  relevant  paragraph  at  the  top  of 
the  second  coliunn  reads  as  follows: 

When  on  a  motion  for  second  or  third  reading  of  a 
hill  a  member  moves  either  a  reasoned  amendment 
or  a  hoist  motion  which  seeks  to  strike  out  the 
word  "now"  or  any  other  words  from  the  motion  for 
second  reading,  the  general  debate  continues  on  that 
proposed  amendment  until  its  conclusion.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  the  Speaker  does  not 
put  the  amendment  as  a  whole,  but  first  puts  the 
question: 

"Shall  the  words  'sought  to  be  struck  out'  stand 
part  of  the  question,  or  shall  the  word  'now'  stand 
part  of  the  question? 

There  might  be  some  argument  as  to  what 
general  debate  means,  and  therefore  I  draw 
to  your  attention  that  subsequently,  on  page 
1477,  tlie  Speaker  interrupted  the  hon.  mem- 
Ix^r  for  Woodbine,  Mr.  Bryden,  and  indi- 
cated that  he  was  straying  from  the  content; 
he  was  getting  out  of  order  because  he  was 
commenting  on  something  that  had  been  said 
by  anotiier  member  during  the  debate. 


Mr.  Sopha:  He  often  did  that,  as  I 


:all. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  should  be  fully  aware  of  that  practice 
l:)ecause  I  know  of  nolxxly  who  has  got  it 
more  fully  developed.  Anyway,  in  the  course 


of    his    observations— the    hon.    member    for 
Woodbine— Mr.  Speaker  said: 

If  the  member  would  endeavour  to  speak  to  the 
contents  of  the  bill,  why  he  thinks  the  bill  should 
be  read  six  months  hence  instead  of  now,  rather  than 
going   over  the  Liberal  position   on  the  bill. 

Again,  on  page  4482,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  intervened  or 
was  called  to  order,  the  Speaker  concluded 
his  remarks  by  saying: 

I  wonder  if  in  the  few  remaining  remarks  that  he 
is  going  to  make  that  he  would  endeavour  to  stay 
within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow's  ruling  that  on  a 
hoist  motion  the  debate  is  not  restricted  to 
the  reasons  for  a  six  month  hoist,  but  the 
general  debate  can  relate  to  the  second  read- 
ing, the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  on  that  occasion,  the  Liberals  had  moved 
a  hoist  motion  and  we  went  on  for  20  pages 
in  Hansard  debating  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  The  inconsistency  with  which  the 
Liberals  accepted  your  restrictive  approach 
last  week  is  a  little  extreme,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  was  doing  well  up  to  that 
point.  In  fact  we  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  suggest— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  attempting  to  mislead  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  restrictions  under  which  sec- 
ond reading  was  carried  on  last  week  were  not 
only  unfortunate  but  were  in  conflict  with  the 
rulings  of  the  previous  Speaker,  under  which 
we  have  been  operating,  and  the  traditions 
of  this  House. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  It  was  a  little  embarrassing  for 
some  of  his  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  first  of  all  point  out 
to  tha  hon.  member  that  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  situation.  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  what  he  has  quoted  is  not  a  ruling  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Morrow,  it  was  an  expression  of 
opinion,  recorded  in  Hansard  and  not  in  the 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  is  not  a  ruling.  It  is  an  expression 
of  opinion  which  either  this  Speaker  and  his 
succeeding  Speaker  is,  in  Mr.  Speaker's 
opinion,  quite  at  liberty  either  to  follow  or 
decline  to  follow,  presenting,  if  he  wishes. 
reasons.    Apparently   last   week    Mr.    Speaker 
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Cass   declined   to   follow   that   expression    of 
opinion  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow. 

I  will  be  glad  to  research  the  matter  further 
but  I  state  that  is  my  position  now.  That  was 
my  position  that  day  because  I  was  aware  of 
that  sitiiation  and  I  was  not  following  a 
ruling.  I  was  not  following  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  a  previous  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
this  clear.  Are  you  making  a  technical  point 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  in  Hansard  and 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  given  in 
comment  on  a  specific  rule  is  not  a  ruling  as 
I  have  always  assumed  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:   No  it  is  a— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  your  technical  point 
is,  that  if  it  is  in  Hansard  without  having 
been  included  in  the  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
it  really  is  not  a  ruling. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  if  there  were  a  ruling 
among  equals,  the  present  Speaker  need  not 
follow  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  overruling  of  the  ruling  was  unannounced 
and  frustrates  the  debate.  However,  we  will 
have  to  take  it  up  in  the  rules  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  made 
his  point  and  Mr.  Speaker  has  explained  as 
best  he  could  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it;  and  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  I 
think  is  quite  correct  in  his  interpretation  as 
an  aside  as  to  the  situation. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  the  right  answer  at  the 
moment,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  that  the 
rules  committee  should  consider  that  aspect 
also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  answer  to  a  question  asked  on  February 
4  of  this  year.  I  have  had  the  answer  since 
May  9  and  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  the 
House.  It  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Must  have  been  an- 
other urgent  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  leaves  the  House, 
it  seems  to  me,  each  time  I  answer  one  ques- 
tion.  I  wondered  if  I  might  give  the  answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  indicate  whether  the 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  member  for 
High  Park,  last  February,  should  be  given. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  standard  reply 
in  this  instance:  Let  the  answer  be  given  and 
if  a  supplementary  needs  to  be  asked,  it  will 
be  asked  tomorrow. 

Hon.     Mr.     Wishart:      Thank     you.      Mr. 

Speaker,  I  took  notice  of  the  question,  which 

was: 

Has  the  Attorney  General  investigated 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Crown  Attorney 
in  the  John  Ferguson  case,  as  promised  in 
this  House  on  July  2,  1968,  and  what  was 
the  result  of  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  notice  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  on 
February  4,  1969.  I  would  like  to  present  my 
answer  at  this  time. 

I  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter.  I  would  advise  the  House  of  the 
following  events.  On  December  28,  1967,  the 
premises  of  Canadian  Flight  Equipment  Com- 
pany in  Trenton,  Ontario,  was  found  to  have 
been  entered  and  a  safe  stolen  therefrom.  An 
investigation  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  two 
men,  one  being  John  Michael  Ferguson.  Both 
men  were  charged  under  section  292,  sub- 
section 1(b)  and  section  296  of  The  Criminal 
Code— which  are  breaking  and  entering  and 
possession  of  property  obtained  by  crime  re- 
spectively. 

John  Ferguson,  with  his  counsel  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lally  of  Belleville,  appeared  at  the  prelim- 
inary hearing  on  May  21,  1968,  before  pro- 
vincial judge  Jackson  from  Belleville  and 
the  accused  elected  trial  by  judge  alone  and 
was  committed  for  trial. 

On  August  22,  1968,  Mr.  Lally  was  re- 
placed as  counsel  for  Ferguson  by  the  law 
firm  of  Shulman  and  Ritterspom,  Toronto. 

On  August  28,  1968,  the  accused  appeared 
before  His  Honour,  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson 
and  was  found  guilty  on  section  296,  posses- 
sion, and  not  guilty  under  section  292,  break- 
ing and  entering,  and  was  sentenced  to  four 
months  definite  and  12  months  indeterminate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  inferred  that  prior 
to  the  trial  a  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Crown  Attorney  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
accused  pleaded  guilty  to  one  charge  then 
the  Crown  would  not  proceed  with  the  second 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  a  lighter  sentence 
might  be  expected.  The  Crown  Attorney  in 
Belleville  is  an  exceptional  man  in  his  office. 
He  has  assured  me  that  at  no  time  did  he,  or 
any  member  of  his  oflBce,  make  any  type  of 
offer  to  the  accused  or  either  counsel. 

Mr.  Lally  must  have  been  aware,  as  could 
subsequent  counsel,  that  a  finding  of  guilty 
on  one  charge  would  bar  any  prosecution  on 
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the  other  charge.  So  it  would  be  pointless  to 
suggest  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Crown  Attorney.  Perhaps 
it  was  on  this  point  of  law  that  some  mis- 
understanding arose  which  led  to  the  corres- 
pondence. In  any  e\ent,  the  proceeding  was 
in  order.  We  must  disagree  with  the  sugges- 
tion ascribed  to  the  Crown  Attorney  which 
he  has  emphatically  denied. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
further  point  of  order.  If  you  will  examine 
page  174  in  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  in  1965,  you  will  find 
that  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow's  opinion  of  that 
day  is  recorded  in  the  journals  and  therefore 
is  a  rule  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  research 
is  better  than  that  at  my  disposal,  apparently. 
However,  the  basic  fact  still  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
sir,  I  would  think  that  research  would  be 
done  before  the  rules  of  this  House  were 
perverted  in  the  way  they  were  last  week. 

An  hon.  member:  Perverted? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Right,    a    complete    per- 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  raised 
his  point  of  order.  It  has  been  taken  into 
discussion  here.  The  Speaker  has  stated  the 
situation  and  the  Speaker  will  be  glad  to 
review  the  authorities  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  placed  before  him  this  afternoon.  I 
should  be  glad  to  do  that  and  then  consider 
the  matter.  But  at  the  moment  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  gained  by  discussion  of 
the  matter,  because  the  matter  has  occurred, 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  House,  and  from  thereon 
.something  has  to  be  done— at  least  whatever 
is  done  is  not  going  to  be  done  at  this  par- 
ticular moment.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  33rd  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MINES 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  1304: 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  to 


a  charge  that  the  Minister  of  Mines  misled 
this  House,  inadvertently  of  course— I  just 
thought  I  would  coin  that  phrase. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Resign.  I 
cannot  stand  to  see  public  weeping. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  the  exchange  that 
took    place    between    the    hon.    member    for 
Downsview  and  myself  last  week,  about  cer- 
tain matters- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  will  stay  for  a  minute. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Some  people  will  do 
anything  to  get  an  audience,  won't  they?  I 
indicated  that  by  virtue  of  a  specific  section 
in  The  Municipal  Act,  the  municipalities  had 
the  power  to  prohibit  mining  operations.  As 
regards  mining  operations,  I  was  wrong;  it 
is  not  in  The  Municipal  Act,  it  is  in  The 
Planning  Act. 

The  second  point  was  that  I  indicated  that 
Mr.  Arnott  of  a  Toronto  law  firm  has  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
respect  of  an  appeal  regarding  an  assessment 
involving  Rio  Algom  Mines  Limited,  that  took 
six  days.  I  am  now  informed  that  the  argu- 
ment did  not  take  six  days.  The  six  days 
included  the  preparation  for  the  argument. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  you  still  feel  that  $1,000 
was  a  reasonable  fee? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  it  was  a  six-day 
bill,  I  am  sure,  that  we  are  going  to  receive 
—but  which  we  have  not  yet  received. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Are  you  going 
to  give  up  your  QC  voluntarily  now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  think  you  should  resign. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1304:  the  promotion  of 
mining  development.  The  committee  agreed 
we  would  undertake  these  votes  by  pro- 
grammes of  activity.  This  particular  vote  is 
divided  into  four  programmes.  Vote  1304, 
mining  lands.  The  hon.  member  for  Timiska- 
ming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  Ontario  mineral  production  report,  it 
states  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  min- 
ing lands  which  become  eligible  for  patent- 
ing to  the  claims  board,  are  $11,929.50.  Could 
the  Minister  maybe  tell  us  how  much  land 
was   involved  in  that  transaction? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  report  was 
that? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  in  the  1968  review  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Mines.  Ontario 
mineral  production. 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  are  talking 
about  the  schedule  on  page  178? 

Mr.  Jackson:  122. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  122?  All  right,  we 
have  the  figures  here  for  some  of  it.  You  are 
worrying  about  how  much  land  was  involved 
respecting  what? 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  shows  collections  under 
the  mining  lands  branch,  at  $11,929.50,  in  the 
sale  of  mining  lands.  How  much  land  was  in- 
volved in  those  sales? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  are  running  into 
a  little  bit  of  difficulty  here  in  that  one 
relatCvS  to  the  fiscal  year,  and  one  relates  to 
the  calendar  year,  as  I  understand  it.  But 
roughly  the  total  acreage  in  the  schedule  of 
page  178  of  the  report  would  be  the  total 
acreage  there;  just  at  a  rough  guess,  I  would 
say,  it  is  about  13,000  or  14,000  acres.  No,  I 
am  sorry,  that  would  not  include  the  searches 
of  title.  It  would  include  78.4  acres,  plus 
1,290  acres,  plus  73  acres,  so  that  would  be 
roughly,  1,400  acres.  It  is  less  than  1,500 
acres. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  it  also  said  lands  that 
have  become  eligible  for  patenting.  Is  it  going 
to  be  the  continuing  policy  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  that  land  will  be  patented? 
Or  does  the  department  have  any  thoughts 
in  view  of  cancelling  the  patents  and  going 
through  a  lease  system? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Well,  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  member  brought  this  up,  because  I  think 
he  has  brought  it  up  two  or  three  times 
during  the  session,  as  have  one  or  two  other 
hon.  members. 

First  of  all,  the  emphasis  in  \he  department 
is  now— and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  when  the  policy  was  drastically  changed 
in  1963  or  so— that  no  more  patents,  gener- 
ally speaking,  will  be  given.  They  are  all 
leases.  However,  where  a  mine  has  been 
brought  into  production,  and  evidence  is 
presented  to  us,  for  instance,  that  that  par- 
ticular company  is  having  difficulties  in 
financing  and  further  financing  for  security 
regarding  title  is  required,  then,  in  those 
cases,  reluctantly  I  may  say,  the  department 
does  grant  a  patent. 

But  there  are  very  few  patents  issued,  and 
this  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department 
now  for— oh,  I  stand  corrected.  I  am  told 
now  that  there  has  been  none  given  to  date 
—they  are  all  leases  that  have  been  given  on 
that  basis. 


Mr.  Jackson:  Am  I  to  understand  then, 
that  the  system  of  patents  has  passed?  There 
will  be  no  more  patents,  from  now  on?  It  will 
be  leases?  I  think  the  Minister  knows  what 
botliers  me. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  know  what  the 
hon.  member's  argument  is,  and  I  say,  as 
departmental  pohcy,  we  agree  with  it.  I  say 
this  has  been  departmental  policy  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  Generally  speaking,  we 
do  not  issue  patents. 

I  would  not  like  to  commit  the  government 
for  all  time  not  to  grant  patents,  because 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases  that  come 
along  which  may  require  it  for  certain  pur- 
ix)ses,  such  as  securities  for  various  financ- 
ing or  something  like  that.  But  in  general  we 
do  not  grant  patents. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  would  just  like  to  put  it  on 
record,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  what  really 
bothers  me  is  in  the  case  of  a  patent  that  is 
issued.  The  mining  company,  in  effect,  be- 
comes a  land  speculator,  as  has  happened  in 
many  northern  communities  where  the  min- 
ing companies  are  selling  back  to  the  muni- 
cipalities or  to  individuals— and  have  actually 
become  speculators  in  land  sales. 

This  is  my  only  worry,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  issue  patents,  we  are  going  to  keep  this 
problem  going  for  another  number  of  years. 
I  would  urge  the  Minister  that  he  do  some- 
thing right  now  to  ensure  that  these  people 
do  not  become  land  speculators  in  the  future, 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  think  you  are 
dealing  now  with  surface  rights,  are  you  not, 
more  than  mineral  rights? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily enter  into  the  policies  of  tliis  depart- 
ment whatsoever.  It  is  still  possible  to  obtain 
titles  to  the  surface  rights  in  a  normal  way, 
and  I  would  think  that,  at  this  stage  of  tlie 
game  in  any  event,  the  department  would  be 
ver>'  loathe  to  introduce  retroactive  legisla- 
tion to  expropriate  existing  mineral  right 
patents,  which  is  what  I  think  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am  not  talking  about  min- 
eral rights,  I  am  talking  about  surface  rights- 
patent  surface  rights.  Under  the  department's 
former  policy,  a  person  held  a  claim  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  then  under  cer- 
tain conditiorus  he  could  apply  for  a  patent 
on  surface  and  mineral  rights. 

I  know  that  the  department  has  restricted 
the  granting  of  patents  on  surface  rights,  but 
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they  are  still  issued.  What  we  are  running 
into  is  a  continuation  of  the  problem  that  we 
have  experienced  in  northern  Ontario  for 
many  years,  and  which  we  will  continue  to 
experience  unless  we  stop  issuing  patents  for 
surface  rights.  I  am  asking  the  Minister  now: 
Will  he  do  something  about  tliose  patents, 
and  stop  the  issuing  of  patents  on  surface 
rights? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Maybe  I  am  mis- 
understanding the  hon.  member's  question. 
This  department  does  not  deal  with  surface 
rights;  we  deal  with  mineral  rights. 

If  it  is  Crown  land  and  if  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  department  that  looks  after  Crown  land 
—and  it  is  not  this  one— and  somebody  wants 
to  sell  surface  rights  to  somebody  else,  then 
either  they  get  a  land  titles  transfer  or,  if  it 
is  in  the  registry  office  system,  tliey  get  a 
registry  office  deed.  There  is  nothing  that  this 
department  can,  would,  or  should  do  in  re- 
spect of  those  matters. 

In  respect  of  mineral  rights,  until  a  number 
of  years  ago,  we  used  to  grant  patents  to 
mineral  rights.  As  a  result  of  reports  to  this 
Legislature  by  select  committees  and  other 
groups  that  policy  was  discontinued.  We  now 
grant  leases  to  mineral  rights,  not  patents,  and 
those  leases  expire  at  the  end  of  the  term 
certain,  but  we  do  not  grant  surface  right 
patents  or  land  titles  transfer  to  the  surface, 
or  registry  office  deeds  to  the  surface. 

By  acquiring  the  mineral  rights  to  certain 
lands,  the  holder  of  the  mineral  rights  does 
acquire  an  interest  in  part  of  the  surface 
rights  and  there  is  a  section  in  The  Mining 
Act  which  permits  him  to  have  access  to  his 
mineral  rights.  If  it  is  Crown  land,  I  think  it 
is  a  fairly  simple  procedure  whereby  he  can 
gain  access  to  those  mineral  rights.  If  it  is 
private  land,  then  he  has  to  make  his  deal 
with  the  owner  of  the  surface  rights.  If  they 
are  unable  to  come  to  some  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, my  understanding  of  the  legislation  is 
that  there  can  be  arbitration  of  the  sale  of 
acc-ess  rights  or  easement  rights  or  call  it 
what  you  want,  by  the  mineral  right  holder 
across  the  land  of  the  surface  right  holder. 
But  we  do  not  deal  in  surface  rights  in  this 
department  whatsoever.  We  deal  witli  min- 
eral rights. 

Mr.  Jackson:  May  I  ask  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  is  the  disposition  of  those 
surface  rights  when  the  mining  company 
ceases  operation?  What  happens  to  surface 
rights  that  are  granted  through  government 
action,  through  Crown  lands? 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Under  the  old  patent 

system  they  can  use  those  and  if  they  have 
acquired  the  surface  rights,  then  they  can 
use  those  surface  rights,  i.e.  they  can  use 
their  deed  to  the  land,  or  their  land  titles 
transfer,  for  any  purpose  they  want. 

However,  we  no  longer  give  patents  to  any 
new  mining  operation.  You  are  deaHng  speci- 
fically with  the  Mastermet  problem,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Not  specifically. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Not  specifically;  I 
see,  all  right,  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  you  were 
relating  the  problem  to   that— 

Mr.  Jackson:  No. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  noticed  and 
read  with  interest  your  press  release  that  you 
have  been  putting  out  on  this,  blaming  The 
Department  of  Mines  for  the  whole  fiasco. 
Yet  somehow  or  other  I  fail  to  notice  what 
exactly  you  feel  The  Department  of  Mines 
should  do  about  it.  I  would  be  delighted— 
here  is  your  opportunity— tell  me  what  we 
should  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  said  this  many  times,  that 
the  department  should  have  taken  steps  be- 
fore today.  Today  is  maybe  too  late  in  the 
case  of  Mastermet.  But  you  still  have  not  told 
me  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  future  sur- 
face rights  that  are  granted  to  these  com- 
panies tlirough  Crown  lands,  or  any  other  way 
they  want  to  get  them.  They  become  land 
speculators  rather  than  mining  companies. 

I  have  said  all  along  that  maybe  we  are 
too  late  to  cure  the  problems  of  Mastermet, 
but  we  are  not  too  late  to  head  off  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  Really,  I  do  not  see  any 
action  by  the  government  to  head  those 
problems  off.  We  have  a  dozen  mining  com- 
panies that  are  going  to  close  up  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  land  in  the 
future?  Are  we  just  going  to  let  the  situa- 
tions like   Mastermet  solve  themselves? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  this  particular 
department,  we  are  more  interested  in  re- 
spect of  the  eventual  disposition  of  tlie  min- 
eral rights  than  we  are  about  the  surface 
rights,  quite  frankly,  because  the  surface 
rights  come  under  another  department.  I 
think  you  should  carry  on  this  discussion 
under  the  department  that  deals  with  surface 
rights  rather  than  The  Department  of  Mines. 

As  I  indicated  the  other  day,  we  are  quite 
worried  and  quite  involved  in  attempting  to 
evolve  a  long-range,  sensible,  realistic  policy 
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respecting  the  operation  of  mines  and  aban- 
doned mines  and  quarries  or  pits,  where  the 
company  has  exploited  the  land  for  their 
own  use  and  then  moved  off  leaving  not  only 
an  unsightly  mess,  but  in  some  cases,  a 
dangerous  mess  behind  them.  That  is  where 
this  department's  policies  come  into  play. 
This  is  something  we  are  attempting  to 
grapple  with  now  in  relation  to  a  long-range 
solution. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  say 
that  what  the  Minister  should  have  done— he 
invited  an  intervention  from  my  friend  from 
Timiskaming— what  he  should  have  done  in 
my  home-town  was  a  long  time  ago  pose  this 
simple  question  to  Mastermet:  "Tell  us  what 
your  plans  are  for  the  mineral  development  of 
the  lands.  We  will  give  you  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  lay  those  plans  before  my 
departmental  officials."  Failing  some  pro- 
gramme of  mineral  developments  of  the  lands, 
the  Minister  of  Mines,  or  his  predecessor, 
would  then  say  to  Mastermet  "we  have  de- 
cided you  are  in  the  mining  business  and  not 
the  real  estate  business.  You  do  not  hold 
those  lands  as  mining  lands  to  be  real  estate 
speculators." 

I  have  an  interesting  analogy  to  lay  before 
the  House.  Along  the  CPR  there  was  a  pulp 
company— and  I  cite  this  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle— and  they  had  a  big  grant 
of  land  from  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  pulp  and  paper  business. 
There  was  an  individual,  a  citizen  in  the 
hamlet,  who  occupied  land  as  a  tenant  of  that 
paper  company,  and  on  the  land  he  had 
erected  a  motel.  It  was  not  much  of  a  motel; 
a  rather  sleazy  looking  establishment. 

The  individual  is  now  dead.  The  story  can 
be  told.  He  was  convicted  of  bootlegging 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  bootlegging. 
Along  came  the  pulp  and  paper  company 
and  they  wrote  to  him  and  said,  "As  a  result 
of  your  conviction  for  bootlegging,  your 
tenancy  is  forfeited;  you  have  to  give  up.  Get 
your  motel  off  the  land." 

I  got  in  touch  with  Frank  McDougall  who, 
septuagenarian  as  he  was  and  experienced  in 
human  affairs,  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
toleration  to  the  argument  that  that  pulp  and 
paper  company  was  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing products  out  of  forest  resources  an  J 
it  was  not  in  the  real  estate  business. 

He  countermanded  the  pulp  and  paper 
company's  order  and  he  said  to  them,  "If 
you  insist  on  putting  the  individual  off  the 
land  because  of  a  conviction  for  bootlegging, 
we'll  take  the  land  back  from  you  to  the 
Crown".   While   he   did  not   say   the   Crown 


would  foster  bootlegging,  he  did  illustrate 
the  principle  that  their  major  business  was  a 
forest  resource  one.  So  it  was  always  with 
Mastermet. 

I  have  known  old  Hugh  Sutherlaind  since 
I  was  a  boy  so  high.  My  first  recollections 
are  of  Hugh  Sutherland  and  his  brother  Jack. 
Well  I  knew,  as  I  grew  up  in  that  com- 
munity, that  those  30  or  40  people  lived  up 
adjacent  to  the  French  church  in  the  north 
end  of  town  on  land  for  which  they  were 
paying  ground  rent  to  Mastermet.  This  has 
been  going  on  how  many  years  now?  Five, 
six,  eight  years?  And'  Hugh  Sutherland  over 
the  years  was  telling  these  people  to  get  off 
the  land. 

The  Department  of  Mines  dawdled  along 
and  became  a  silent  ally  of  his.  A  silent  ally, 
because  the  predecessor  of  this  Minister,  and 
this  Minister,  felt  that  we  would  be  interfer- 
ing with  the  traditional  rights  of  free  enter- 
prise, whereas  a  long  time  ago  they  should 
have  said  to  Hugh  Sutherland:  "Look,  you're 
not  in  the  real  estate  business  and  what  you 
must  do  in  respect  of  these  people  who  have 
occupied  that  land  for  more  than  25  years- 
some  of  them  much  more— you  must  come  to 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  sale  of  the 
portion  which  they  occupy." 

Had  it  been  registry  system  land,  had  they 
not  been  victimized  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
Torrens  system  land,  they  could  have  exerted 
and  forwarded  a  right  of  occupation  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  a  time  of  pre- 
scription. But  they  are  unable  to  do  that. 
And  Hugh  Sutherland  victimized  them— that 
is  not  too  strong  a  word— because  it  was 
Torrens  system  land  and  they  never  got  that 
right  of  prescription.  And  he  got  the  willing 
silence  of  The  Department  of  Mines  through- 
out to  let  him  go  along  with  it. 

Now,  what  in  the  hell  he  is  going  to  do  at 
100  years  of  age  with  the  money  he  gets— 
and  he  has  passed  the  century  mark.  What 
he  is  ever  going  to  do  with  it-^with  that 
$1,000  a  lot— is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. This  government  was  at  fault  through- 
out. I  remember  very  well  the  smiHng  face 
of  the  predecessor  of  this  Minister  who  was 
defeated,  when  he  was  in  Cobalt,  and  former 
Mayor  Cunningham  put  this  problem  to  him 
—the  anxiety  of  tliose  occupants  of  that  land. 
Well,  the  Minister  challenges,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do?"  Tlie  answer  is  that  is  what  he 
should  have  done  and  that  is  what  he  should 
have  done  when  he  first  came  in  to  this  office 
to  occupy  this  portfolio,  and  make  it  clear. 

Now  I  go  on  to  a  related  subject  about 
the  whole— 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Before  the  hon. 
member  passes  on  to  greater  length,  perhaps 
he  would  permit  a  couple  of  comments  by 
me  on  that  subject. 

When  I  took  over  the  office  imd  I  found 
the  Mastermct  situation  in  the  shape  it  was, 
that  is  exactly  what  I  proposed  to  do.  How- 
ever, I  was  forestalled  from  hauling  dear  old 
Hugh  Sutherland  into  my  office  to  ask  him, 
solely  and  simply  because  there  has  been 
a  severance  of  the  mining  rights  from  the 
surface  rights.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the 
mineral  rights  now.  I  guess  I  could  find  out 
very  easily.  But  it  is  immaterial  because  they 
are  no  longer  owned  by  the  Mastennet 
Company. 

I  would  rcspectfidly  submit  that  it  may 
be  all  right  for  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
to  indicate  that  this  company  has  no  business 
in  the  land  business.  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  it  is  not  my  function  to  say  that  because 
I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think  they  have  as  much 
right  to  be  in  die  land  business  as  they  have 
to  be  in  any  other  business  as  long  as  it  falls 
within  the  objectives  or  objects,  rather,  of 
their  incorporation. 

In  respect  of  his  criticisms  of  the  Torrens 
s>'stem  and  the  rights  of  the  people  who 
have  resided  on  tlie  lands,  I  may  say  to  him 
I  have  every  sympathy  for  the  people  who 
have  been  on  that  land  and  who  have 
retained  it  for  years.  There  is  some  puzzle- 
ment in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
any  searches  of  title  that  have  gone  on 
respecting  some  new  structures  that  have 
been  built  on  this  land.  Surely  there  should 
be  some  solicitor  somewhere  down  the  line 
who  should  be  criticized?  But  again  that  is 
not  for  me  to  say. 

The  point  is  that  it  has  been  the  Master- 
met  Company,  as  I  understand  it,  which  has 
been  paying  the  taxes  for  years.  Therefore, 
altliough  die  hon.  member's  knowledge  of  the 
registry  law  in  this  province  may  be  better 
than  mine,  I  would  think  that  under  the 
registry  precedence  certainly  that  in  itself 
would  defeat  any  right  of  possession  that  these 
people  may  have.  The  sum  total,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  this  has  been  a  problem  which 
has  been  there  for  years. 

Over  the  years  the  company  not  only  has 
been  paying  the  taxes  but  has  been  paying 
the  taxes  with  great  reluctance.  I  gather  the 
town  itself  has  been  demanding  that  the  com- 
pany pay  the  taxes  and  on  a  lot  of  occasions 
the  company  has  not  wanted  to  and  has  said, 
"Go  after  the  people  who  reside  on  the  land". 
Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  indicates 
that  perhaps  there  should  be  a  fair  disposition 


of  this  problem.  This  is  exactly  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  working  toward.  The  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  believing 
it  to  be  far  more  under  his  jurisdiction  than 
imder  any  other  department  of  this  govern- 
ment—and with  this  I  agree— has  been  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
matter. 

But  from  what  I  ha\e  heard,  the  asking 
price  by  this  company— and  I  know  Hugh 
Sutherland  is  not  the  company,  there  are 
other  shareholders— to  me  sounds  like  a  fairly 
reasonable  one,  although,  as  I  say,  my  sym- 
pathies are  all  with  the  people  who  have  been 
on  the  land  for  years.  This  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem by  any  means  and  the  people  who  ha\e 
been  living  there  ha\e  been  aware  for  years 
of  what  the  problem  has  been  and  what  the 
demands  have  been  by  this  company. 

I  think  it  is  just  a  matter  that  has  been 
sho\ed  in  the  background  for  years  by  the 
local  population  there.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Mastermet  Company  for  now  attempting  to 
exert  their  rights  but  I  must  say  to  them,  as 
I  say  right  now,  that  my  sympathies  really  lie 
with  the  people  who  ha\e  been  on  the  land 
for  years.  But  I  really  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  avenue  of  actixity  that  could  ha\e 
emanated  from  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines  to  clear  up  this  mess. 

My  purpose  in  indicating  this  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Timiskaming— and  I  broaden  that 
to  include  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  as 
well— is  if  there  is  some  realistic,  constructive 
approach  that  he  thinks  wc  should  have  taken 
in  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  and  be  glad 
to  take  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  already  given  it.  And 
e\en  though  the  Minister  is  carrying  on  a 
private  conversation  with  the  member  for 
Timiskaming,  as  he  seems  to  suggest,  as  a 
member  I  am  entitled  to  eavesdrop  on  the 
conversation  and  indeed  I  have  a  perfectly 
\ alid  right  to  interxene  and  put  my  two  cents* 
worth  in. 

This  explanation  given  by  the  Minister, 
whereas  it  sounds  plausible,  makes  the  matter 
e\en  worse  because  it  indicates  that  Master- 
met  by  severance  of  the  mineral  from  the 
surface  rights  fully  intended— and  I  allege  in 
contravention  of  the  original  charter— to  go 
into  the  real  estate  business,  separate  and 
segregate  itself  from  the  mining  business,  and 
that  aggravates  the  problem  all  the  more. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind.  I 
have  available  to  me  the  knowledge,  the  ex- 
perience, of  what  went  on.  Hugh  Sutherland 
was  always  in  the  mining  business  with  his 
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brother  Jack,  they  were  n :)t  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years,  the  last  decade  or 
so,  that  Hugh  Sutherland  ever  evinced  any 
initiative  to  make  the  occupants  of  the  prop- 
erty up  in  the  north  end  of  town  begin  to  pay 
for  their  lots.  Well  might  he  have  taken  the 
e.Kample  of  either  Agnico  or  Deerhorn— I  for- 
get which,  perhaps  both,  I  rather  think  it  was 
Agnico— that  made  a\ailable,  I  say  through 
you  to  the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming, 
made  available  the  surface  rights  to  people 
who  had  for  many  years  been  occupying 
ground,  as  it  is  called,  paying  ground  rent  to 
that  company,  and  I  think  for  a  very  modest 
sum  indeed,  made  a  conveyance  of  the  lands 
to  the  occupants. 

All  right,  I  am  going  to  leave  it,  but  I  have 
always  felt  that  way,  that  this  government- 
it  has  a  great  proclivity  to  do  so— should 
never  give  comfort  to  these  people  in  the 
position  of  Sutherland  who,  unreasonably, 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  the  finite 
earth  surface.  I  frankly  confess  that  the  older 
I  get,  the  more  experience  that  I  gain,  the 
closer  I  hope  that  I  approach  wisdom— and  it 
is  only  an  approach— the  more  I  become  con- 
vinced of  the  eternal  validity  of  the  public 
ownership  of  land.  And  I  am  one  with  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Scott  and  many  others  on  that 
score.  I  just  leave  it  on  that  principle. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  turn  to  is,  I 
wish  the  Minister  would  look  into  the  ONR. 
I  wish  he  would  look  into  the  ONR  and  ascer- 
tain from  that  august  commission  what  right 
it  has  to  hold  mining  lands  in  the  Cobalt  area. 
That  commission  is  in  the  railway  business 
and  what  business  has  it  got  to  hold  mining 
3and?  It  is  not  goin<^  to  become  a  mining 
entrepreneur,  I  would  not  think.  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  acquisition  of  lanJs  being  held 
by  an  agency  of  the  Crown?  I  am  told,  for 
many  years  now  the  commission  in  the  Cobalt 
area,  if  not  elsewhere,  has  held  mining  lands 
and  I  would  like  to  know  the  basis  upon 
which  it  does  that. 

Thirdly,  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  the 
department  is  doing  about  this  matter  of 
patents,  patented  mining  lands  being  passed 
on  from  father  to  son  and  the  lancls  being 
held  without  the  necessity  at  this  time  of 
doing  any  further  de\elopment  work  on  them. 
That  is  to  say,  a  final  patent  has  been  granted 
and  in  many  cases  the  original  patentee  was 
u  bona  fide  prospector. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  occurs.  He 
is  a  bona  fide  prospector  and  he  got  a  patent 
of  the  lands  and  now  he  has  died  and  the 
lands  are  passed  on  to  his  heirs  and  successors. 


Let  it  be  noted  that  they,  not  being  prospec- 
tors themselves,  never  did  anything  in  resj^ect 
of  the  work  necessary  to  bring  these  lands  to 
patent.  They  just  hold  them  by  the  right  of 
succession.  Along  comes  some  mining  com- 
pany or  some  promoter  or  some  entrepreneur 
and  he  wants  to  explore  these  patented  claims. 
In\  ariably,  I  am  told— and  I  am  going  to  give 
a  more  specific  example  a  little  later  on— 
these  successors  think  they  ha\e  hold  of  the 
Irish  sweepstake.  Yes,  they  have  got  the  Irish 
sweepstake.  They  never  did  a  blessed  thing 
in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  the  patent  but 
before  they  can  be  persuaded  to  make  them 
a\  ail  able  for  exploration,  they  have  got  to  be 
promised  the  moon. 

We  ran  up  against  this  in  Kirkland  Lake 
when  we  were  on  the  mining  committee.  The 
Minister  did  not  have  the  advantage,  I  do 
not  think,  of  being  on  that  committee.  He 
did?  Forgive  me;  no,  he  did  not  have  the 
advantage. 

One  of  the  mines  at  Kirkland  Lake,  and  I 
forget  which  one  it  was  now;  it  was  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Golden  Mile.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  Lakeshore;  it  might  have  been 
but  I  rather  think  it  was  Macassa  or  Teck 
Hughes.  It  adjoined  some  patented  mining 
claims  and  their  geologists  informed  them 
that  the  ore  body  dipped  into  those  claims. 

This  mining  company— Teck  Hughes,  if  it 
was  that  company— had  run  out  of  ore  and 
the  only  possibility  of  the  continuation  of 
work  and  provision  of  employment  for  its 
staff  was  if  it  was  able  to  follow  the  ore 
body  into  the  claims  which  adjoined.  You 
are  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this?  So  it 
was  a  case  of  either  getting  fresh  ore  or 
closing  down. 

These  adjoining  claims  had  passed  down 
from  the  generations  into  the  hands  of 
people  whose  only  connection  with  the 
claims  were  that  they  happened  to  have  in- 
herited them.  When  they  approached  these 
people  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  deal,  they 
wanted  the  equivalent  of  the  Royal  York 
hotel  and  perhaps  half-interest  in  Air  Canada 
before  giving,  in  turn,  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  mineral  potential  of  the  land. 

It  is  always  the  way.  I  suppose  that  is 
human  nature.  That  which  you  never  work 
for  you  hold  on  to  more  greedily. 

This  is  encountered  time  and  time  again, 
quite  obhvious  to  the  fact  that  the  geology 
of  the  Laurentian  Shield  is,  always  has  been 
and  ever  will  be,  one  that  is  attended  with 
great  risk  and  many  more  disappointments 
than    successes.    It   requires   a    good   deal   of 
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money    to    explore    the    mineral   potential    of 
any  given  piece  of  ground. 

I  would  think  that  the  Minister— I  am  not 
really  asking  him  a  question,  I  am  making  my 
own  speech— I  would  think  that  an  intelligent 
government  in  circumstances  such  as  this 
would  arrive  at  a  common  golden  rule  which 
was  fair  to  both  sides.  And  at  some  point  in 
time,  it  would  say  to  the  holders  of  patented 
claims,  "notwithstanding  the  existence  of  your 
patent,  we  feel  that  some  development  of 
them  should  take  place."  Within  a  fixed 
period  of  years  they  would  be  required  to 
spend  some  money  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment; a  fair  period  of  years,  say  five  or 
ten  years. 

That  is  not  too  long  a  time.  Take  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  two;  take  ten  years.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  provision  of  a  fair  and 
adequate  space  of  time  in  which  they  would 
be  required  to  do  some  development  work. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  they  have  not 
chosen  to  do  so,  then  they  would  be  for- 
feited to  the  Crown. 

The  converse,  of  course,  is  that  the  in- 
heritors can  sit  on  these  claims  until  some- 
body comes  along  with  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  and  will  promise  them 
the  moon  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  give 
them  the  right  to  explore  them.  That  hap- 
pens. 

I  was  told  just  the  other  day  of  an  illu- 
stration. A  company  was  drilling  up  in  the 
Batchawana  Bay  area  and  had  met  with  no 
positive  results,  though  it  had  spent  a  king's 
ransom  of  money  in  diamond  drilling.  They 
were  about  to  pull  their  equipment  off  when 
they  were  told  about  some  patented  claims 
that  had  been  held  for  many  years  which 
were  not  too  far  away  in  which  there  was  a 
promising  quartz  showing.  The  company  felt 
that  instead  of  going  away  naked  of  any 
hope  of  reward  they  would  approach  the 
owner  of  those  claims  and  would  ask 
whether,  since  their  equipment  was  already 
in  the  area,  they  might  move  it  on  to  that 
ground   and   do   some   exploratory   work. 

When  the  approach  was  made  to  the 
holder  of  the  patented  claims,  again  an  heir 
and  successor  of  the  original  patentee,  it 
seemed  there  was  not  enough  money  in  Fort 
Knox.  There  just  was  not  enough  to  persuade 
the  person  to  give  that  privilege.  The  person 
would  not  be  persuaded  unless  a  banker's 
draft  in  six  figures  was  put  in  his  hands  just 
for  the  right  to  bring  the  diamond  drill  on 
and  put  down  a  couple  of  holes. 


Such  a  right  fostered  by  this  department, 
it  strikes  me,  does  not  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  northland  and  the 
location  of  ore  bodies  in  the  Laurentian 
Shield.  It  strikes  me  that  a  more  intelligent 
approach  can  be  made.  It  would  mean  merely 
a  departure  from  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  two- 
thirds  points  of  the  20th  century  that  we 
grant  inalienable,  and  indivestable  rights  to 
persons  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
owner  in  fee. 

During  my  career,  this  department  has 
only  made  one  departure,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  method  of  land  holding.  That  was  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  they  changed  the 
claims  methods  to  the  granting  of  the  lease 
method.  But  in  doing  that  they  were  not  at 
all  retrospective.  That  was  to  be  for  the 
future.  They  never  really  have  examined  the 
reality  of  the  holding  of  mining  lands  in  this 
province;  never  conducted,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  any  study.  Indeed,  this  Minister  exalts 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  old  system.  Was 
he  not  present  at  Elliot  Lake  with  the  lady 
that  is  known  as  Lou— 

Hon.  A.  F,  Lawrence:  No,  I  was  not.  I 
tried  that,  but  I  never  met  her. 

Mr.  Sopha:  With  his  high  boots  and  his 
mackinaw  and  his  corduroy  trousers— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Fur  hat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  stocked,  I  would  hope, 
with  the  most  expansive  brands  of  C2H5OH, 
and  giving  encouragement  to  the  staking  of 
claims. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  was  a  dry  run. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  can  believe  it.  I  have  said 
many  times  in  this  House,  and  I  stand  by  it, 
that  we  should  toss  out  that  system  entirely. 
I  am  willing  to  toss  it  out  and  draw  away 
from  the  old  business  of  people  going  out 
and  staking  claims. 

That  will  fly  in  the  face  of  and  offend  the 
outlook  of  a  good  many  dreamy  people  who 
still  believe  in  the  mythology  of  the  pros- 
pector and  refuse  to  recognize  that  he  has 
liecome  as  obsolete  as  the  dodo  bird.  There 
are  about  as  many  Iwna  fide  prospectors 
around  as  there  are  whooping  cranes  that 
journey  up  from  Texas  every  year,  but  the 
mythology  is  perpetuated. 

I  am  ready,  and  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  said  so  here,  to  substitute 
the  approach  which  we  say  to  these  mining 
giants— Texas    Gulf,    Noranda,    Falconbridge 
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and  INCO  and  the  rest  of  them:  "Here  is  the 
piece  of  land  that  we  are  ready  to  put  up 
for  exploration;  what  part  of  the  action  do 
we  get?  Tender  for  it!  What  part  of  the  action 
do  we  get?" 

The  Minister  of  Mines  meets  them  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  tenders  and  says, 
"Gendemen,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, there  is  really  only  one  thing  I  am 
interested  in,  and  that  is  the  public's  piece 
of  the  action.  How  much  do  we  get?"  That 
is  the  important  thing. 

Our  sister  province,  Quebec,  of  course,  has 
made  great  advances  in  this  area  and  has  left 
Ontario  far  behind.  I  notice  that  up  in  the 
Mont  Laurier  area  where  the  great  rush  is 
on  for  uranium,  that  Quebec  Crown  company 
is  up  there,  both  feet  in  the  middle  of  it  and 
acquiring  ground,  potential  mineral  forming 
formations.  But,  we  continue  with  the  age 
old,  outdated  and  archaic  notion  that  some 
prospector  is  going  to  lift  his  packsack  on 
his  back,  his  canoe  over  his  head,  take  a 
mickey  of  gin  against  snake  bite,  some  fly 
repellant,  and  he  is  going  to  go  off  and  find 
a  mine.  That  day  is  past.  You  do  not  find 
mines  like  that  any  more.  You  find  them 
with  expensive  equipment;  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters, the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  of 
electromagnetic  devices.  Incidentally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  pride,  let  it  be  noted  here— 
and  you  will  forgive  the  deviation— to  say 
that  Canada  is  probably  the  world's  leader 
in  exploratory  electronic  devices. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  the  world,  and  in- 
deed, we  send  people  all  over  the  world  to 
assist  other  countries  and  people  in  the  loca- 
tion of  ore  bodies.  We  have  a  big  plant  in 
Finland  right  now,  at  the  behest,  I  believe, 
of  the  government  of  Finland,  where  exten- 
sive explorations  are  being  made  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to 
us,  but  that  is  the  way  we  find  mines. 

I  wish  The  Department  of  Mines  would 
try  and  get  itself  into  the  electronic  age, 
finally  get  out  of  the  19th  century;  get  out 
of  the  way  of  thinking  that  fitted  Cobalt  in 
1903  when  my  father  first  went  there,  and 
thrust  itself  into  the  sixties,  and  have  a  look 
at  this  method  of  land  holding,  of  mining 
lands.  Have  a  look  at  it,  study  it,  make  some 
decision  whereby  people  are  not  permitted 
to  sit  on  potential  ore  bodies  and  allow  them 
to  lie  dormant,  such  as  they  have  been  in 
the  illustrations  that  I  have  quoted.  Any 
more  than  the  ONR— I  say  to  that  Minister 
responsible  for  that  commission— has  the  right 
to  hold  any  mining  lands  in  Cobalt  or  any- 
where else.   Those  are  my  views  on  that  sub- 


ject, for  what  they  are  worth  and  I  stand  by 
and  take  responsibility  for  them. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  wonder  if  I  could 
reply  to  the  hon.  memljer  first,  or  attempt  to. 
First  of  all,  his  first  question,  on  the  ONR, 
and  what  right  it  has  to  hold  mineral  rights. 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  find  out.  I  would 
imagine,  now,  that  it  is  a  protective  measure 
orJy.  When  the  ONR  starts  building  a  spur 
line,  or  wants  some  surface  rights  like  most 
other  commercial  operations  in  the  north, 
they  want  to  protect  themselves  as  far  as 
mineral  rights  are  concerned  as  well,  and 
therefore,  I  would  assume  that  they  attempt 
to  get  hold  of  both  the  surface  and  the  min- 
eral rights. 

That  may  be  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to 
the  hon.  member.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned; I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  But 
the  question  of  patented  land,  and  this  busi- 
ness of  passing  them  on  in  perpetuity,  for 
either  consideration  or  for  natural  love  and 
affection,  is  something  that  worries  me.  It 
has  worried  predecessors  of  mine  in  this  office 
and  obviously  it  has  worried  select  commit- 
tees in  the  past  as  well.  The  hon.  member  is 
totally  wrong  when  he  says  that  this  concept 
is  fostered  by  this  department.  Those  are  his 
actual  words,  I  say  to  him  he  is  wrong.  It 
is  not  fostered  by  this  department.  What  do 
we  do  to  discourage  this? 

Number  one,  the  policy  was  changed  in 
1963  from  one  of  granting  patents  to  one  of 
granting  leases.  We  now  grant  leases  for  21 
years,  specifically  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
they  either  produce  or  they  lose  their  interest 
in  it.  Number  two,  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  we  raised  taxes  on  patented 
land,  just  so  that  the  things  no  longer  could 
be  held  for  a  nominal  amount.  We  are  trying 
to  discourage  people  from  holding  on  to 
these  lands  and  doing  nothing  with  them. 

It  may  be  that  this  has  not  worked  out, 
I  do  not  know.  We  really  will  not  know  for 
three  years— at  least  three  years.  Until  then 
the  trend  might  become  apparent  whether 
we  have  raised  the  taxes  high  enough,  but  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  would  not  want 
us  to  raise  these  patent  taxes,  the  taxes  on 
patent  lands,  to  a  prohibitive  level  where  it 
would  be  prohibitive  for  almost  anybody  to 
hang  onto  them  for  any  period  of  time. 

The  third  matter  that  we  do  to  discourage 
these  lands  being  held  in  perpetuity,  after 
they  have  received  a  patent  under  the  old 
system,  which  is  no  longer  in  effect  now. 
When  heirs  at  law,  or  solicitors  or  others 
come  to  us  to  attempt  to  tidy  up  these  estates. 
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including  old  grants  in  unlikely  areas,  we 
try  to  discourage  them  from  paying  taxes  and 
rents  and  suggest  that  instead  they  give 
them  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  we  have  form 
letters  to  this  effect,  which  go  out  almost 
automatically  indicating  to  the  solicitor  in- 
volved or  to  tlie  heirs  involved  that  if  they 
were  smart  they  would  give  them  up.  Be- 
cause we  appreciate  that  this  is  a  form  of 
freezing  tliese  lands  from  active  exploration 
from  others  who  are  involved. 

Finally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  rash 
Minister  of  Mines— I  will  not  comment  on  tlie 
member  for  Sudbury— but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  pretty  rash  Minister  of  Mines  who  would 
come  to  this  House  recommending  passage 
in  tliis  House  of  an  all-inclusive,  expropriat- 
ing, retroactive,  retrospective  bit  of  legislation 
to  forever  wipe  out  the  valid  interest  of 
these  people  in  these  patented  lands.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  even  thougli  I  was  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  read  some  of  the  discussions 
of  the  select  committee,  I  have  certainly  read 
the  report  of  the  select  committee,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  made  the  same  argu- 
ments before  that  committee,  and  that  com- 
mittee was  an  all  party  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  lliat  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  turned  the  hon.  member  and  his 
arguments  down  flatly,  and  indicated  to  the 
government  and  to  the  Legislature  that  we 
should  not  indulge  in  that  type  of  retroacti\e 
legislation. 

However,  let  me  merely  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  it  is  a  problem,  and  if  we  have 
evidence  before  us  that  more  and  more  of 
this  land  is  being  turned  sterile  and  frozen  by 
people  who  are  hanging  on  to  it  and  doing 
nothing,  then  we  v/ill  get  into  the  action, 
do  not  worry,  and  do  our  best  to  clean  it  up, 
but  we  feel  we  have  already  taken  some 
major  steps  in  the  last  13  or  14  months  in 
respect  to  this  and  it  is  a  little  bit  too  early 
yet  to  see  just  what  the  results  of  that  policy 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Algoma. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  have  a  request  of  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
I  know  that  he  is  young  and  aggressive  and 
he  would  not  think  of  sitting  on  mines  that 
could  be  well  developed  in  a  short  time. 

Sometimes  we  can  legislate  ourselves  into 
business  or  we  can  legislate  ourselves  out  of 
business  and  I  feel  up  in  my  riding  of  Algoma 
that  sometimes  it  is  a  case  where  we  legislate 


ourseK  es  out  of  business.  We  talk  about  "gold 
in  them  thar  hills".  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  samples  right  there  that  are  not 
mine,  they  belong  to  my  constituents. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Deliver  them  over, 
do  not  throw  them. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  When  this  new  legislation 
came  in,  saying,  "no  prospecting  or  explora- 
tion in  the  provincial  parks,"  you  just  nosed 
out  some  prospectors  just  on  the  verge— in 
fact  they  have  found  the  ore  body.  There  is 
absolutely  no  overburden;  you  can  just  start 
right  in  drilling  and  getting  the  ore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is 
aware  that  in  the  riding  of  Algoma  we  have 
that  prosperous  Copper  Core  Mine,  also  Tri- 
bag.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
could  not  have  another  mine  operating 
similarly. 

These  samples  that  I  have  before  me  here 
were  taken  to  a  geologist  and  he  just  looked 
at  them  and  he  said,  "You  do  not  have  to 
assay  tliat,"  and  that  is  tlie  type  of  ore  that 
they  are  mining  right  along.  It  is  rich  and  he 
just  looked  at  it  and  said,  "You  do  not  have  to 
assay  this." 

I  know  that  we  have  to  have  provincial 
parks.  In  this  particular  area  the  terrain  is 
so  rough  that  it  is  not  good  for  anything 
else.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  plead  witli  the 
Minister,  being  that  you  are  such  a  young, 
fine  looking  and  aggressive  Minister  of 
Mines- 
Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Flattery  will 
get  you  everything. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  want 
you  to  move  the  ore  body. 

Mr.    Gilbertson:    All    we    request   from   the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  can  go  in 
there— I   say  we  because  it  is  in  my  riding, 
I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my  constituents- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  All  you  have  to  do  is 
change  the  legislation  just  enough  so  that 
these  gentlemen  can  go  in  and  put  a  hole 
down.  If  there  is  nothing  there,  if  it  does 
not  prove  out,  you  do  not  have  to  do  any 
more,  but  please,  the  Minister  has  it  in  his 
own  hands.  He  has  the  resources  to  use  his 
influence  to  change  legislation  and  I  would 
urge  in  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  he  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this.  As  he 
knows,  sometimes  a  mine  can  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  we  need  a  new  one  coming  in  so  in 
this  particular  case,   Mr.   Chainnan,   I  would 
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say  to  the  Minister,  please  look  into  this  and 
let  us  not  wait  for  another  Blind  River  to  ro 
flat,  let  us  have  something  coming  on. 

There  are  always  mines,  you  know,  that  arc 
booming  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  nm  out, 
there  is  no  more  ore,  so  let  us  get  on  the  ball 
and  get  something  started  here.  TTiat  is  my 
request,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  not  say 
anything  more. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  At  least  I  appreci- 
ate the  nice  way  in  which  the  hon.  member 
presented  that  anyway,  but  I  must  say  to  you 
that  the  policy  predated  this  Minister  coming 
into  this  portfolio  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  of  that.  The  policy  of  the 
government  is  that  there  shall  be  no  prospect- 
ing and  no  mineral  development  in  any  of 
the  provincial  parks,  and  quite  frankly  I  do 
not  feel  obliged  at  the  moment,  unless  the 
member  can  present  perhaps  stronger  evi- 
dence than  he  has,  tliat  any  change  will  be 
made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  really  the 
policy  of  this  depai-tment  that  is  essential 
in  this  matter  in  any  event,  because  the  ban 
on  prospecting  in  the  parks  is  a  result  of  cer- 
tain regulations  in  The  Provincial  Parks  Act 
which  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brunelle).  There  are  no  restrictions  or 
regulations  in  this  department  relating  to  it, 
but  if  you  are  asking  me  for  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  I  would  indicate  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  think  the  policy  is  a  good 
one  and  that  it  should  not  be  changed. 

I  may  also  say  to  him,  however,  that  we  are 
trying  to  circumvent  these  problems  in  the 
future  in  that  we  are  attempting  to  have  a 
very  thorough  geological  study  done  of  any 
area  before  it  is  classified  as  a  provincial 
park.  If  we  had  done  this  for  the  last  75  or 
100  years,  perhaps  we  would  not  be  running 
into  some  of  these  problems  that  we  have  at 
the  moment- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  Per- 
haps we  have  no  parks. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  can  see  the  current  hassle  that 
the  government  and  others  are  in  right  now 
in  respect  of  logging  in  Algonquin  Park. 

While  I  think  the  time  really  is  not  right 
for  the  presentation  of  tlie  argument  that  the 
hon.  member  has  just  made  in  respect  of  min- 
ing in  parks  when  we  have  that  cloud  hang- 
ing over  our  heads  at  the  moment- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Pleadingly  and  prayer- 
fully said. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Delicately  and  nicely  put. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  assume  tliat  if  this 
park  is  in  his  riding,  and  if  it  is  a  copper 
formation,  that  it  is  Superior— is  it  Superior 
Park? 

The  department  is  aware  and  many  other 
people  are  aware  of  that  particular  copper 
formation,  I  think,  in  that  park,  and  they  have 
been  for  a  numl>er  of  years.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  unfair  in  relation  to  that  specific  in- 
stance in  any  event  to  open  that  up  now 
vv^hen  the  formation  itself  has  been  well 
known  to  so  many  people  over  the  years. 
Again,  we  would  be  in  another  real  hassle 
even  if  we  did  attempt  to  bend  the  policy,  or 
dhange  it  now  in  respect  of  that  specific  for- 
mation, because  it  has  been  known  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  any  event,  I  appreciated  the 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  member  presented 
his  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  angle  on  this  very  same  sub- 
ject which  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
bring  up  to  the  Minister. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  going  after 
that  ore  deposit  on  an  angle?  Instead  of  drill- 
ing straight  down— drilling  from  outside  of  the 
park  into  the  ore  body  and  thereby  working 
without  deranging  the  park  setting,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  go  after  oil  bodies 
imder  lakes  now? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  If  it  is  the  particular 
deposit  that  we  have  knowledge  of,  it  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  park  and  I  think  would 
have  to  set  up  their  drills  in  the  lower  end 
of  California  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Knight:  Okay.  Mr.  Chairman,  going 
back  to  the  subject  which  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Sudbury  brought  up  earlier  when  he 
was  discussing  what  we  can  do  about  foster- 
ing the  development  of  some  of  these  ore 
bodies  that  certain  owners  have  sat  on  for 
years  and  years  and  years,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  whether  there  is  any  quota 
as  to  just  how  many  claims  one  company,  one 
owner  or  one  concern,  can  have.  For  example, 
could  the  Minister  give  us  some  idea  how 
many  mineral  rights  INCO  would  have  in 
Ontario  —  just  how  much  property  do  they 
control? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  am  afraid  we 
do  not  have  that  information.  Perhai)s  some 
time  soon  we  should  have  that  information, 
though   I   am  rather  loathe   to  impose  more 
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information  returns  on  these  companies.  But, 
first  of  all,  the  registry  system  for  mining 
rights,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  is  broken 
up  between  tlie  different  mining  divisions  of 
the  province.  Secondly,  niimy  of  these  mining 
rights  are  not  held  in  the  name  of  corpora- 
tions in  any  event;  they  are  held  in  the  name 
of  proxies.  In  a  lot  of  cases  and  I  would 
say  in,  perhaps,  even  the  majority  of  cases 
where  there  are  undeveloped  patented  claims, 
we  really  do  not  know  who  the  beneficial 
owner  of  tliese  patented  claims  are. 

Perhaps  we  should  know,  although  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  material  to  the  o\  erall  prob- 
lem. The  overall  problem  as  I  see  it,  which 
was  touched  upon  by  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury, is  simply  that  there  is  a  great  portion  of 
the  lands  of  this  province  that  are  held  in 
sterility,  really,  by  people  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  they  ha\'e  not  got  the 
foggiest  idea  how  to  de\elop  them  and  really, 
in  a  lot  of  cases,  do  not  e\en  know  what  they 
ha\e. 

This  is  the  prol)]ein  that  has  caused  the 
change  in  policy  within  the  department, 
dating  back  to  1963.  It  predates  my  assump- 
tion of  the  portfolio,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
we  are  continuing  to  take  a  \ery  searching 
look.  It  is  a  problem  right  now,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  evoh'e  a  changing  programme 
as  we  go  on  to  tr\'  and  meet  this. 

Mr.     Chairman:     The     hon.     member     for 

Timiskaming. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  th(>re  are  three 
points  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  mining  lands  that  are  mined  out 
and  they  become,  then,  just  surface  right 
holdings. 

The  Minister  says  he  does  not  feel  that  we 
could  go  in  and  just  expropriate.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  Minister  that  these  com- 
panies went  in  there  as  mining  companies  not 
as  land-holders,  speculators  or  de\elopers,  but 
specifically  for  the  puipose  of  mining.  When 
the  mineral  no  longer  exists  there  should  be 
no  reason  for  the  company  to  exist. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this 
party,  it  would  be  quite  right  for  the  Minister 
to  go  in  and  expropriate  those  properties;  at 
least  the  surface  rights  of  those  properties.  I 
leave  that  for  him  to  think  about. 

The  hon.  member  for  Algoma  has  spoken 
about  developing  resources  inside  the  parks. 
No  matter  where  these  resources  are  located, 
the  Minister  has  pointed  out  that  there  are 
such  well-known  deposits  that  it  would  al- 
most be  a  war  if  they  opened  them  for  staking 
tomorrow.    But   would    this   not   be   an   ideal 


spot  for  a  Crown  de\elopment?  For  a  Crown 
corporation  to  develop  or  for  the  Crown  to 
say  that  we  are  throwing  them  open  for  de- 
\elopment  and  the  highest  bidder  will  take 
them? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Just  let  me  get  the 

hon.  member's  statement. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Are  you  saying  that 
we  should  open  the  provincial  parks  for  pros- 
pecting? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No.  I  am  against  it  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  First  of  all,  we  said  that  we 
should  develop  the  north  and  we  do  not  de- 
xelop  the  north  by  moving  a  townsite  from 
Blind  River  as  it  dies  and  mo\ing  it  into  the 
bush  to  let  it  die  again  in  the  future.  If  we 
are  going  to  develop  an  ore  body  of  that  type, 
then  it  should  be  done  to  save  an  existing 
community.  Then,  if  we  open  up  a  new  com- 
numity,  at  least  we  should  have  a  \iable  life 
for  that  community.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, we  go  back  into  the  boondocks  to  open 
up  another  development  and  build  a  new 
townsite  that  in  20  or  25  years  is  going  to  be 
in  the  same  position  that  Blind  River  is  in. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  utter  stupidity  to 
go  in  and  dc\'elop  some  of  these  park  re- 
sources. 

Howe\er,  in  an  instance  where  it  would 
mean  the  life  or  death  or  the  sa\  ing  of  a  town 
or  a  t(^)wnsite,  then  it  is  an  ideal  situation  for 
the  Crown  to  step  in  and  either  put  it  out 
on  a  tender  basis  or  set  up  a  Crown  agency 
to  dexelop  that  ore  bod>'. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  mining  and  lands,  the 
hon.  member  for  Ri\erdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  ha\e  orily  two 
comments.  I  got  the  impression  from  the  Min- 
ister that  rmder  The  Mining  Act,  with  the 
change  since  1963,  in  some  wa\'  or  another 
the  Minister  has  a  continuing  control  over 
areas  which  are,  in  fact,  coming  int(^  produc- 
tion. My  understanding  is  that  I  got  that 
impression  from  the  Minister.  But  a  \ery  brief 
perusal  of  the  appropriate  section  of  The 
Mining  Act  would  lead  me  to  belie\e  that  a 
(person  is  entitled  to  get  a  patent  of  those 
lands  if  he  can  fulfill  the  two  conditions, 
namely,  if  he  produces  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Minister  that  he  is  producing  mineral 
in  substantial  quantities  and  production  has 
been  continuous  for  more  than  one  year. 

I  take  that  to  mean,  under  this  section  of 
the  Act,  that,  in  fact,  a  person  could,  as  of 
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right,  get  a  patent  on  the  lands  on  which  he 
has  formerly  had  a  lease.  That  is  the  first 
point  I  would  like  to  clarify. 

The  second  point  is  that  on  the  lea.ses 
granted  since  1963— as  I  understand  it,  the 
21 -year  lease— there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Crown  to  reclaim  the  reversion  in  the  land 
or  to  get  it  back  or  not  grant  a  renewal.  I  pre- 
sume that  depends  on  the  will  and  determin- 
ation of  the  particular  Minister  and  ministry 
as  to  whether  they  will  be  granted  a  further 
term  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  the  second  point  is  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  proper  to  couch  the  statement 
into  terms  of  retroactive  expropriation  of  ex- 
isting patents  of  mineral  rights,  be  they  pre- 
1913  or  pre- 1963. 

Would  not  the  correct  way  for  the  govern- 
ment to  change  its  policy  with  respect  to 
those  grants,  be  to  convert  them  into  leases 
so  that  those  people  who  presently  hold,  or 
have  held  for  a  long  period  of  time,  actual 
grants  of  mineral  rights  will  be  put  on  notice 
that  they,  in  fact,  have  got  a  lease  in  place  of 
their  mineral  grant?  And  they  have  21  years 
in  which  to  exploit  that  and  then  come  under 
this  additional  provision  of  the  Act,  which  as 
presently  drafted  says  they  can  get  a  patent 
as  of  right. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  within  that 
phraseology  nobody  (a)  is  going  to  get  hurt 
and  (b)  you  are  not  going  to  impose  a  large 
financial  burden  on  the  government  to  pay 
compensation  for  it  l>ecause  the  person  will 
get  an  equivalent  in  terms  of  a  21-year  lease 
with  a  renewal  option  for  a  further  21  years. 
By  Act  of  this  Legislature,  making  such  an 
equation  between  the  grant  and  a  lease  into 
which  it  was  converted,  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  taking  property  from  persons  with- 
out compensation. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member.  This  is  a  par- 
ticular avenue  of  action  by  the  department 
and  has  been  considered  in  the  past.  If  we 
are  convinced  the  problem  is  bad  enough,  it 
will  be  one  of  sevt^ral  alternatives  considered 
in  the  future  as  well.  But  at  the  moment  it 
would  be  less  than  frank  with  the  members 
of  the  House  to  indicate  that  we  intend  mov- 
ing in  on  this  section  right  now.  We  want 
to  see  the  results  of  what  the  new  tax  policy 
is  in  respect  to  these  matters  and  see  how 
many  are  going  to  revert  to  the  Crown 
through  that  avenue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  One  comment  on  that.  My 
understanding  on  the  first  question  I  raised 
accords  with  that  of  the  Minister  that  if  cer- 


tain conditions  are  fulfilled,  in  fact,  the  lessee 
has  a  right  to  get  a  patent. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  certainly  is  a 
right  within  the  Act.  There  is  no  disputing 
that.  However,  the  fact  is  that  since  1963 
there  has  not  been  a  patent  Lssnied  under  that 
section  because  in  a  variety  of  wa>'S  we  can 
make  it  unattractive  to  do  it  that  way,  simply 
by  reason  of  the  taxes.  The  taxes  for  the  lease 
are  less,  as  I  understand  it,  than  the  taxes 
on  the  patent.  Firstly,  of  course,  most  manes 
that  have  come  into  production  are  on 
patented  land  in  any  event;  but  those  few 
that  have  come  into  production  since  1963 
on  lancls  that  were  not  patented  lands,  have 
opted  themselves  for  the  lease  situation  rather 
than  the  patent  situation.  I  can  only  assume 
because  of  the  tax  situation  vis-d-vis  lease 
and  patents. 

This  is  another  avenue  in  which  we  are 
utilizing  the  tax  system  to  discourage  people 
from  taking  out  patents.  But  you  are  perfectly 
right;  the  riglit  to  do  so  is  there.  It  may  well 
be  that,  because  we  have  not  used  it,  the 
section  should  be  repealed.  This  is  the  matter 
that  we  shall  certainly  take  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
yoii,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  last  Thursday  night  when  the  Minister 
made  some  remarks  pertaining  to  licensing 
of  gravel  pits  and  quarries.  I  think  his  remairks 
were  that  the  province  was  going  to  take 
away  this  local  autonomy,  the  local  control 
by  municipalities.  I  was  just  wondering  if 
he  could  perhaps  clarify  his  statement  on 
this  matter? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  glad  the  hon. 
member  brought  it  up,  but  I  must  point  out 
to  him  that  tha:t  was  fully  discussed,  I 
thought,  under  vote  1302.  But  in  any  event, 
let  me  say  that  I  notice  one  press  report  that 
attempted  to  indicate  in  much  stronger  terms 
than  I  had  indicated  what  the  policy  of  the 
department  is  and  is  going  to  be.  I  said  tbis 
was  one  of  many  methods  of  action  by  the 
department  that  we  were  considering. 

We  have  not  made  up  our  minds  that  that 
is  the  proper  approach,  but  it  is  one  of  many 
approaches  that  we  are  considering— whether 
this,  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipalities  or  whether  it  should  go  to 
regional  government,  or  whether  it  should  go 
to  the  province. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Could  you  not  still  have 
some  voice  or  some  say  in  it  by  licensing  the 
quarries  themselves  or  the  pit  operators,  and 
yet  operate  imder  a  local  municipal  bylaw 
where  local  council  has  that  control  too?  In 
your  report,  on  page  84,  Pits  and  Quarries 
1968  Report  of  Mines,  Ontario  Mineral  Pro- 
duction: 

The  sand  and  gravel  aggregate  building 
stone,  brick  and  cement  industries  are 
facing  possible  restrictive  legislation  insti- 
tuted by  local  localities  where  the  natural 
resources  are  mined.  Provincial  government 
is  investigating  plans  that  may  alleviate 
the  situation. 

By  looking  at  this  paragraph  here,  I  v^ould 
say  diat  you  are  going  to  take  this  control 
away  from  local  authorities. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind,  but  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
regurgitating  something  here  that  we  chewed 
over  thoroughly  the  other  night.  But  let  me 
reiterate  to  the  hon.  member— because  I  think 
he  brought  it  up  the  other  night  as  well— at 
the  moment  we  licence  these  operations  only 
when  they  are  on  Crown  lands,  and  not  when 
they  are  on  private  lands. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
the  other  night  the  impression  I  have  got 
from  tlie  Minister  was  to  bring  it  up  in  this 
vote.  The  question  that  does  bother  me  is 
what  provisions  are  made- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Does  the 
hon.  member  suggest  that  the  Minister  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  brought  up  under 
this  vote? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  That  is 
right! 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  licencing  of 
pits  and  quarries  only,  not  the  operation  of 
them.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  licencing 
of  tliem  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  this  is  under  develop- 
ment is   it  not?   Under  mines? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  a  misleading 
subject  head,  "promotion."  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  The  Department  of  Mines  is  develop- 
ment, I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  next 
year  the  heading  on  this  particular  estimate 
will  be  changed. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pur- 
sue it  a  little  bit  further  here.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Algoma  has  mentioned  something 
about  operation  of  mines  in  provincial  parks. 


Perhaps  eventually  you  are  going  to  have 
to  come  to  the  day  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  this. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  now— and 
I  see  that  it  is  lacking  in  local  pits  and 
quarry  operations;  after  they  are  abandoned 
they  are  just  left  idle— is  that  there  should 
be  some  provisions  under  the  Act  that  a 
company  must  restore  a  certain  part  of  this 
development  back  into  parks  and  to  swim- 
ming areas.  There  are  all  these  potentials 
that  perhaps  some  legislation  could  apply  in 
this  case  where  use  could  be  made  of  these 
abandoned  quarries  and  pits.  I  would  also  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  how  many  firms  and 
companies  are  there  where  leases  are  given 
to  foreign  companies  for  removing  of  sand 
and  gravel  from  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  told  there  are 
three  sand-trucking  companies  that  are 
licensed  to  remove  this  in  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  These  are  all  American 
owned?   Do   these   include   Canadians? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  am  told  that 
one  of  these  is  an  American  company  and 
two  are  Canadian  owned. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  revenue  do  we  re- 
ceive  from   this? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  revenue?  I  am 
sorry  we  do  not  have  it  broken  down  as  to 
the  individual  companies.  The  overall 
royalties  received  by  the  department  are 
shown  on  the  schedule  on  page  175  of  the 
annual  review.  It  gives  the  number  of 
licences  issued,  the  material  in  cubic  yards 
removed,  and  the  royalty  collected.  If  my 
hon.  friend  would  like  this  broken  down  as 
to  areas,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 

I  put  it  to  him  that  way  rather  than 
individual  companies,  because  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  are  not  bound  by  some  type  of 
restriction  in  indicating  in  this  House  the 
information  that  is  received  by  us  on  tax 
returns  the  publication  of  which  could  prove 
to  a  disadvantage  between  competing  com- 
panies. But  if  he  wants  this  by  areas,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  it  broken  down  and  then 
give  it  to  him  that  way,  or  if  he  wants  it  in 
total  it  is  on  page  175  of  the  annual  review. 
The  total  royalty  collected  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1968  was  just  under  $128,500. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  If  I  could  have  those 
figures  and  companies  involved  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 
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Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  can  undertake  to 
give  to  the  hon.  member  the  name  of  the 
three  companies  operating  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  royalty  collected,  in  total,  from  all  three 
along  with  material  collected  in  cubic  yards 
removed  by  those  three  companies.  Would 
those  figures  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  would  be  fine.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  drilling  operations  on  Lake  Erie  for  oil 
and  gas,  and  I  notice  the  American  legislators 
are- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Does  this  come  under  The 
Department  of  Mines  or  another  department? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  have  jurisdiction 
in  these  matters  only  until  the  licences  have 
been  issued  and  from  then  on  it  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett).  As 
a  matter  of  convenience  we  include  certain 
statistics  in  our  annual  review,  but  I  think 
on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  the  hon. 
member  would  be  able  to  ask  that  particular 
Minister  for  the  infonnation  he  requires.  I  am 
sure  if  he  wants  to  refer  to  the  statistics 
given  in  the  review,  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  him  because  we  obtain  those 
statistics  and  that  information  from  that  par- 
ticular department.  We  issue  them  in  our 
review  only  for  purposes  of  convenience  to 
the  industry  itself,  but  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  drilling. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  the  department  issues 
the  licensing. 

Hon.    A.    F.    Lawrence:    No.    We    do    not 

license  the  drilling  either.  We  have  control 
over  the  area  in  which  the  companies  or  the 
individuals  can  do  their  drilling,  but  once 
the  bit  digs  in,  it  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction 
completely.  It  is  automatically  transferred 
over  to  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  believe  this  comes  under 
The  Mining  Act  though;  it  says  oil  and  gas  is 
a  mineral. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Only  for  purposes 
of  issuing  a  licence  of  occupation  or  an  ex- 
ploratory licence. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  this  is  what  we  are 
getting  into. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  talk  about  the  drilling  operation  and 
the  pollution  control  on  drilling.  I  am  sorry 


if  I  jumped  in  ahead  of  time,  but  I  thought 
that  that  was  what  he  was  going  to  talk  to. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  question  I  do  want  to 
raise  is:  How  many  drilling  companies?  It 
does  spell  out  here  in  the  booklet,  sir— but 
when  you  issue  these  licences  do  these 
royalties  go  back  to  the  townships? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  only  issue  the 
licences  of  occupation  or  the  exploratory 
licences;  we  do  not  issue  licences  for  driUing 
for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Great  Lakes.  That 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management.  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation. I  do  not  have  the  officials  to  give 
me  the  information.  You  have  to  ask  that 
under  the  estimates  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  does  the  assessment 
come  in  on  the  mines?  Or  on  the  oil  and  gas 
well  that  have  been  drilled? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  are  various 
ways,  on  my  understanding.  Again,  I  am 
talking  without  any  real  knowledge,  because 
it  does  not  come  under  this  department.  But 
I  gather  that  there  are  two  different  assess- 
ments of  those  operations;  one  can  be  pro- 
vincial and  one  can  be  municipal.  Again,  I  am 
sorry,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  Once  the 
drill  bites  in  we  have  no  further  jurisdiction; 
we  do  not  liioence  the  drilling.  That  comes 
imder  that  department  and  its  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South, 

Mr.  Paterson:  Referring  to  gravel  from 
Lake  Erie  and  three  companies  doing  this 
work— was  the  Minister  hinting  that  there 
were  different  rates  charged  per  ton  or  per 
yard  for  the  aggregate  taken  from  the  lake? 
Is  that  why  you  cannot  divulge  what  each  of 
the  companies  specifically  paid  into  your  de- 
partment for  royalties?  Or  is  it  that  you  do 
not  want  to  divulge  the  natiu-e  of  the  number 
of  yards  of  this  aggregate  that  has  been  taken 
by  each  company? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  told  there  are 
different  rates  in  existence.  These  royalty 
rates  are  in  existence,  but  they  relate  to  the 
use  or  the  purpose  of  the  material  removed 
as  w^U,  of  course,  as  the  nature  of  the 
material  that  is  removed.  But  as  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
companies  involved  if  they  are  removing  the 
same  type  of  material  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  rates  are  constant.  They  are  fairly  com- 
plex, too. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  Would  these  rates  be  negoti- 
ated or  bid  upon  to  your  department? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  told  they  are 
reviewed  every  three  years,  but  we  attempt 
to  remove  any  discrimination  between  them. 
As  I  say,  they  relate  to  the  purposes  for 
whicb  the  material  is  being  used  and  also  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  that  is  removed. 

Mr.  Paterson:  About  the  bidding— specifi- 
cally, what  would  be  a  low  rate  for  the  lowest 
aggregate  and  the  top  rate  for  the  superior 
quality  aggregate? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  are  both  learning 
things.  They  start  at  5  cents  per  cubic  yard 
or  sill,  and  go  up  to  17  cents  per  cubic  yard 
for  bona  fide  sand  and  gravel  usage. 

Mr.  Paterson:  How,  might  I  ask,  docs  tlie 
department  police  this  to  make  sure  which 
type  of  aggregate  was  being  taken?  Is  that 
done  at  die  international  boundary  while 
these  vessels  are  working? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  First  of  all,  we  do 
rely  on  the  returns,  the  tax  returns,  made  by 
the  company.  And,  of  course,  like  any  other 
tax  returns,  it  is  an  oflFence  to  give  false  in- 
formation on  any  return.  But  these  are  backed 
up  by  inspectors  who  do  spot  checks  on  the 
material  as  it  is  being  removed.  Number  1 
and  number  2,  there  are  audits  made  of 
the  books  of  the  company,  and  again,  this  is 
another  offence,  keeping  false  books. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  state  that  possibly 
the  Minister,  when  he  is  not  in  the  far  north 
of  the  province,  might  take  a  trip  down  to 
the  far  south  of  tlie  province  and  have  a  look 
at  these  particular  operations.  He  sliould  see 
exactly  what  they  are  doing  and  if,  in  fact, 
they  possibly  are  contributing  to  pollution  in 
the  lakes  as  has  been  suggested  to  me;  if 
they  are  destroying  the  pickerel  spawning 
beds  in  Lake  Erie.  I  have  seen  these  working 
from  the  shore,  but  I  have  not  had  the  occa- 
sion to  go  out  by  ship  myself  to  be  on  site, 
although  most  of  them  are  working  in  my 
particular  riding. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  hon.  member 
probably  will  not  believe  this,  but  I  have  had 
more  frustrations  in  attempting  to  get  down 
into  the  Windsor,  Samia,  Goderich  and  Lake 
Erie  area  than  I  ever  have  in  trying  to  get  up 
into  Red  Lake.  I  have  tried  on  at  least  three 
different  occasions  to  get  down  there  for 
various  trips  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
things,  including  the  salt  ntines.  Each  time 
I  have  been  frustrated,  either  bv  the  weather 


or,   well,  in  one  case,  by  something  else  in- 
tervening here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Paterson:  One  further  point  with  re- 
gard to  gravel  taking;  are  there  still  permits 
for  the  taking  of  gravel  by  on-shore  people 
for  removing  sand  and  gravel  at  the  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  This  is  something 
that,  I  gather,  has  been  a  recurring  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  department  for  years,  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  a  slow  elimination 
of  tlie  operators  remoxing  material  on  the 
shores.  Certainly,  the  big  operators  have  now 
been  eliminated  by  departmental  policy.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  the  department  is  starting  to 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  small  operators  now 
to  eliminate  them. 

We  feel  that  diis  is  not  a  desirable  method 
of  removing  shoreline,  to  put  it  mildly,  and 
my  information  is  diat  there  are  only  a  few 
small  operators  left  on  Lake  Erie.  In  each 
case  these  people  are  pretty  rigorously  in- 
spected and  it  is  our  view  that  they  are  not 
doing  any  harm,  or  they  are  not  occasioning 
any  real  harm.  But  if  the  hon.  member  has 
got  any  contrary  views  or  any  specific  in- 
stances we  would  certainly  be  glad  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  Our  eventual  objective  is  to  elimi- 
nate those  who  now  have  the  permits  to  do 
this.  There  have  been  no  new  permits  issued 
for  some  time  now. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  one  last  ques- 
tion? Is  the  price  paid  for  this  aggregate  to 
the  department  consistent  for  all  the  opera- 
tors, or  does  this  vary  with  the  type  and 
use  of  aggregate?  If  it  is  a  set  fee,  what  is 
the  actual  fee  per  yard  of  aggregate? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  told  that  there 
are  only  two  operators  left  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  One  has  a  permit  to  remove  1,000 
cubic  yards  annually;  the  other  5,000  cubic 
yards  annually.  The  charge  made  is  only  a 
very  nominal  one  of  10  cents  per  cubic  yard 
by  the  department  and  this  really  must  do 
nothing  more  than  really  cover  the  cost  of 
inspection.  It  is  nothing  that  we  make  any 
great  royalty  or  profit  out  of  at  all.  Per- 
haps tliis  is  something  that  we  should  be  look- 
ing at  a  lot  more  closely. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  think  we  could  boost  that 
a  bit  and  help  remove  them  from  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  my 
hon.    colleague   from   Welland   discussing  the 
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matter  of  oil  drilling  takes  me  back  to  a 
subject  I  brought  up  earlier  about  the  parks. 
Does  the  Minister  have  any  opinions,  any 
ideas,  any  policies,  in  relation  to  slant  drill- 
ing? I  understand  that  down  in  Texas  there  is 
some  pilfering  going  on  there  from  oil  wells. 
You  know,  if  you  cannot  get  the  oil  well, 
you  can  drill  into  the  body  from  an  angle  if 
you  own  this  property  here.  I  wonder  if, 
instead  of  taking  any  chances  that  this  oil 
drilling  would  pollute  our  water,  we  should 
have  some  policy  whereby  this  drilling  could 
be  done  by  land  under  the  water  body. 
Does  the  department  or  the  Minister  have 
any  feelings  at  all  on  this  idea  of  angle 
driUing? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
has  pointed  out  that  this  comes  under  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement, did  he  not? 

Mr.  Knight:  Let  us  relate  it  to  ore  bodies 
tlien  that  are  under  the  lake. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  oil  and  gas.  I  am  sure 
tlie  hon.  member  realizes  that  the  situation 
is  a  little  bit  different  in  respect  of  mineral- 
ization from  what  it  is  for  oil  and  gas. 

However,  I  had  a  little  bit  of  experience 
before  I  got  into  this  particular  department 
in  respect  of  that.  I  think  the  general  guide- 
lines are  that  you  certainly  have  to  drill, 
angle  or  not,  within  one  square  mile  for  oil 
and  gas  purposes,  certainly  in  the  formation 
that  is  in  existence  in  Lake  Erie.  In  respect 
of  mineralization,  of  course,  it  is  a  different 
problem.  This  does  not  float  up,  and  within 
the  last  year,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  we 
have  approved  of  a  drilling  programme  go- 
ing into  certain  areas.  This  was  in  relation 
to  going  off  the  ice  on  to  an  island,  I  might 
say,  because  we  did  not  want  the  island  dis- 
turbed. And  we  made  them  do  it  in  the 
winter,  off  the  ice,  go  into  the  island  that 
way.  So  we  do  not  have  an  inflexible  approach 
to  these  matters. 

We  want  to  see  as  much  exploration  take 
place  as  possible,  as  long  as  certain  amenities 
on  the  land  are  not  disturbed  that  much;  and, 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  some  of  these 
things,  we  will  approve  it,  and  we  will  even 
encourage  them  to  do  it  that  way  if  it  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Knight:  Does  the  department  involve 
itself  in  such  new  engineering  techniques  as— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh,  yes,  sure  it  does. 
Because  we  have  the  engineers  in  the  field. 


you  see.  They  can  see  these  things,  and  they 
report  back  and  prepare  papers  and  inter- 
office memos. 

Our  job  is  to  provide,  I  feel,  and  to  do 
more  so  in  the  future;  that  is,  provide  con- 
sultative services  to  the  industry.  Perhaps 
even  far  more  than  we  have  in  the  past,  but 
we  are  at  a  period  of  somewhat  austerity 
at  the  moment  as  far  as  new  staff  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  Minister  issues  the  licence,  may  I  put 
it  to  him  this  way  then:  has  he  any  cor- 
respondence from  die  federal  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  state  authorities,  as 
to  the  voicing  of  objections  to  drilling  for  gas 
and  oil  on  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  because  again 
we  have  no  jurLsdiction  over  it  at  all.  All 
we  do  is  licence  geographic  areas  for  explora- 
tion. Onoe  they  start  their  active  exploration 
—and  this  may  be  a  play  on  words  perhaps, 
but  it  is  a  play  on  words  that  very  vitally 
affects  two  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment—they are  automatically  removed,  if  it  is 
oil  and  gas  in  Lake  Erie,  to  another  depart- 
ment. 

This  department  then  licenses  the  drilling, 
and  has  full  control  over  that  exploration 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  licence  of  occu- 
pation, or  the  exploratory  licence  which  we 
grant. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Minister  has  still  not 
answered  the  question. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  groping  hard 
to  really  get  the  meaning  of  the  question,  to 
be  very  honest. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  asked  the  Minister, 
has  he  any  correspondence— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  because  the  U.S. 
authorities,  the  international  joint  commission 
in  particular,  would  not  write  to  us.  T|hey 
know  better.  They  would  write  to  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  But  this  department  issued 
the  licence  in  the  first  place— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  we  merely  issue 
the  licences  for  exploration.  We  do  not  have 
control  over  the  exploration  itself.  We  have 
not  received  any  correspondence  from  any 
state  government  that  I  know  of,  or  the  U.S. 
federal  government,  respecting  any  prohibi- 
tion of  issuing  licences  of  occupation  or  ex- 
ploratory licences  in  any  of  the  Great  Lakes 
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to  my  knowledge.  At  least,  if  it  has,  it  has 
not  crossed  my  desk,  and,  if  it  came,  I  think 
ii  would  cross  my  desk. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  is  saying 
that  if  anyone  drills  in  there,  that  he  has  no 
jurisdiction— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Right! 

Mr.  Ruston:  But  the  Minister's  licensing 
them  allows  them  to  explore  in  there,  is  that 
right? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  right.  We 
have  control  over  the  geographic  area,  as  to 
who  shall  do  the  exploration  in  any  given 
area.  But  once  they  start  their  exploration,  if 
it  is  for  oil  and  gas,  and  if  it  is  drilling-^nd 
this  is  the  way  it  is  done— the  minute  the  bit 
starts  chewing  into  the  bed,  it  automatically 
transfers  itself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
imder  the  provisions  of  The  Energy  Act. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Well,  I  think  one  thing  might 
clear  it  up:  Does  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  give  tlie  permit  to 
driU? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  I  understand 
that  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
does  give  the  permit  to  do  the  drilling.  In 
any  event,  he  regulates  it.  He  regulates  the 
pollution  control  of  the  drilling.  This  is  really 
what  the  member  is  getting  down  to,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ruston:  No,  I  am  getting  down  to  who 
gives  them  the  initial  okay  to  go  ahead  and 
put  the  drill  in? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management;  under  the  terms  of  The 
Energy  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  general  comment  about  vote  1304, 
and  I  say  to  you,  sir,  by  way  of  a  general 
introduction,  that,  if  I  could  but  summon  the 
c()i;rage  to  do  so,  I  would  vote  against  the 
expenditure  of  this  money,  and  if  I  can  find 
a  seconder  I  would.  If  I  but  had  the  courage, 
I  would  vote  to  reduce  it  to  the  sum  of  $1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  he  does  not  need  a  seconder. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  I  was  saying,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  I  say  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do 
so.  But  if  I  had,  I  would  vote  against  this 
expenditure  upon  the  grounds  that  it  is  one, 
unnecessary  for  us  to  spend  the  sum  of  $3.12 


million  to  develop  mining,  to  exploit  our  ore 
bodies  or  to  arrange  for  the  deployment  of 
the  natural  resources  that  are  found  in  the 
ground.  That  would  be  done  anyway. 

And,  secondly,  that  the  vote  of  this  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  enables  us  as 
legislators,  117  of  us,  to  dissemble— that  is 
what  we  do,  dissemble— in  respect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  those  vast  and  rich  natural 
resources  in  the  form  of  ores  to  be  found  in 
the  Laurentian  Shield,  with  which  we  are  so 
richly  blessed  by  a  merciful  providence.  Be- 
cause one  need  not  go  further  back  than  the 
president's  Paley  report  of  the  early  fifties  in 
the  United  States. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  became  conscious  that  it  might,  in  its 
manufacturing  industry,  face  a  shortage  of 
resources,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Truman, 
commissioned  this  very  far-reaching  study— I 
think  eventually  it  produced  about  four  vol- 
umes. The  essence  of  the  study  was  that,  not 
surprisingly,  the  United  States  had  run  out  of 
resources.  They  had  used  all  theirs  up. 

Not  surprisingly  they  discovered  that  Can- 
ada had  a  great  many.  So  I  say,  sir,  with  the 
realization  of  that  knowledge,  (a)  that  the 
United  States  had  none,  and  Canada  had  a 
great  many,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  vote  $3.12  million.  Our  American  brethren 
or  cousins  are  perfectly  willing  to  come  here 
and  exploit  our  natural  resources  for  us— as  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  use  them  judiciously, 
and  to  deploy  in  our  midst  the  necessar>'  skills 
in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  them  for  their 
own  industry. 

Now,  I  point  to  one  item  to  show  the 
ridiculous  nature  of  the  vote.  Will  you  observe 
with  me  that  second  last  item  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page?  Research  for  the  improve- 
ment of  treatment  of  ore,  $6,000.  And  that 
really  points  up  how  comic,  how  tragically 
comic,  the  whole  thing  is.  When  one  con- 
siders the  vast  sums  of  money  that  the  mining 
giants  deploy  in  the  area  of  research. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  must  ask 
the  hon.  member  to  refrain  from  discussing 
research.  It  comes  under  a  separate  pro- 
gramme. We  are  dealing  with— 

Mr.  Sopha:   1304,  sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  we  are  dealing  with 
this  particular  vote  by  programme,  and  we 
are  on  the  first  programme,  which  is  mininjg 
lands.  There  is  a  special  item  for  research. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on 
it,  I  just— 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  I  let  the  hon.  member  men- 
tion it.  But  he  should  not— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  principle  I  am  making.  Of  how 
imnecessary  it  is  for  us  to  vote  this  sum  of 
money.  Because  the  private  mining  com- 
panies do  it  for  us  and  expend,  as  I  say,  vast 
sums  of  money  in  the  area  of  research  into 
the  concentration  and  refining  of  ores. 

Now,  my  second  complaint  about  this 
branch  of  the  depairtment  is,  sir,  that  the 
Minister,  in  occupying  his  office,  will  no  doubt 
have  ascertained  that  in  his  department  there 
is  a  well-encrusted  tradition  of  great  solici- 
tude toward  the  mining  giants— well-encrusted 
among  people  who  have  been  there  for  a 
long  time. 

And  there  is  a  conscious  awe  of  the  place 
of  the  mining  giants  in  the  economy  of  our 
country.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  participation 
of  the  senior  civil  service  of  this  department 
in  that  committee,  appointed  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Robarts),  which  looked  into  the  question 
of  taxation  of  mining  properties.  I  pass  this 
over  as  proof,  as  more  than  a  little  evidence, 
of  the  reluctance  of  The  Department  of  Mines 
to  upset  the  status  quo  in  respect  of  the  sys- 
tem that  we  have  adopted,  as  Canadians,  for 
the  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Now,  I  say,  sir,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
tragi-comic,  but  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horizon.  And  it  is  with  this  Minister  be- 
cause, in  the  short  while  that  he  has  occupied 
this  portfolio,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  susceptible  to  new  ideas.  And  the  Lord 
knows,  or  anyone  endowed  with  a  modicum 
of  \'ision  of  the  future  knows,  that,  whereas 
today  we  waste  our  resources,  waste  them  by 
seeing  them  shipped  outside  our  country  to 
provide  employment  elsewhere,  we  do  so, 
if  we  but  thought  about  it,  in  the  knowledge 
that  for  every  ton  of  ore  that  is  mined  out 
of  the  Laurentian  Shield,  time  runs  against 
us.  It  can  never  be  replaced.  We  must  seize 
our  destiny  today  and  reverse  that  thing,  do 
something  toward  the  utilization  of  our 
resources  by  our  own  people. 

To  serve  as  a  ray  of  hope,  the  previous 
Minister,  who  met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  electorate— all  he  ever  wanted  to  do  in 
The  Department  of  Mines,  and  I  saw  him 
do  so  many  times,  was  to  be  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  the  wheels  of  the  mining  industry. 
As  long  as  he  could  call  them  "Jiin"  and 
"Ken"  and  "Pete"  and  "Jack",  and  they 
would  call  him  "George",  that  was  all  he 
wanted  out  of  life.  That  was  all  he  wanted, 
to  be  called  good  old  George,  and  to  be  able 


to  call  up  tfie  president  of  Noranda  mines 
and  address  him  by  his  first  name. 

I  say  there  may  be  some  hope  in  nwning 
development,  in  the  exploitation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  ore  bodies,  with  this  Minister, 
though  I  am  somewhat  saddened  by  the  feel- 
ing that  he  evidently  has,  that  he  has  to  hand 
the  carrot  out;  he  has  to  temjyt  the  fox  with 
the  carrot  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  what 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  do  in  the  p«x>vident 
use  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Instead  of 

using  a  stick- 
Mr.   Chairman:    The   hon.    member   is   not 

speaking  to  the  mining  lands  programme- 
Mr.    Sopha:    No,    I    am    speaking    to    the 

mining  and  development  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  We  are  deal- 
ing only  with  mining  lands,  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  With  respect  to  the  whole  vote. 
May  I  say  to  you,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make 
these  all-encompassing  remarks  with  respect 
to  any  single  item- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  had  agreed 
to  discuss  the  vote  1304  by  order  of  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  merely  putting  it  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  wanted  to  make  these  general  com- 
ments. If  you  will  permit  me,  I  promise 
(a)  to  not  be  too  protracted  and  (b)  not  to 
repeat  myself.  Really,  there  are  only  a  couple 
of  additional  comments  that  I  wanted  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  if  the  hon.  member 
will  undertake  to  be  very  brief  that  perhaps 
he  can  make  his  comments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  refrain  that  I  have  been  singing  in 
this  House  for  a  long  time,  in  the  way  of  a 
plea  to  those  who  hold  power  on  that  side, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  arrange  provi- 
dent use  of  our  resources.  Your  colleague 
and  senior,  sir,  sometimes  or  at  one  time 
referred  to  me  as  a  "voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness." 

I  fear  that  he  has  not  read  the  second  part 
of  that  quotation  in  Isaiah,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  all  of  the  four  gospels.  If  he  got 
his  Bible  out  and  blew  the  dust  oflF  it  and 
looked  it  up,  he  would  see  that  I  am  far  too 
modest  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  the 
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person  referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  the 
quotation. 

I  will  not  go  beyond  that  and  I  am  oft 
times  discouraged  about  this  plea  that  I  make 
about  the  rapacity  of  our  American  friends  as 
they  deploy  their  economic  strength  here  in 
the  utilization  and  carting  away  of  our  re- 
sources. It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me 
that  no  matter  how  many  times  one  beats 
the  drum,  one  wants  to  attract  some  interests 
in  our  journalistic  friends  about  it,  but  if  you 
walk  in  here  with  a  Japanese  doll  and  take  it 
apart  and  show  the  naked  blade  of  a  lethal 
weapon,  you  drive  them  into  a  state  of 
frenzy.  They  dive  for  their  cameras  and 
their  typewriters  to  portray  it  on  the  front 
page. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  greater,  deeper 
stakes.  We  are  dealing  with  the  future  of 
our  country.  We  are  dealing  with  the  destiny 
of  Canada;  we  are  dealing  with  the  future 
lives  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  the  land  now  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  many  millions  that  will  come  after  us. 

My  eyes  search  out  and  find  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle).  He 
made  a  speech  along  these  lines  down  in 
Nova  Scotia  last  summer.  One  never  heard 
him  make  this  speech  in  Ontario.  He  sepa- 
rates himself  from  his  immediate  place  of 
responsibility  by  2,000  miles  and  he  goes 
down  to  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  and  he 
begins  to  talk  this  way— that  we  have  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  toward  the  utilization  of 
our  resources  and  tliink  of  ourselves  first. 

The  Almighty  never  saw  a  more  unselfish 
people  than  we  are  in  Ontario.  Blessed  with 
great  wealth,  we  not  only  pemiit  others  to 
come  and  take  it  away,  l^ut  we  actively  help 
them;  we  actively  assist  them  at  being  beasts 
of  burden  to  cart  our  wealth  away.  The 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  doubles  itself  up 
in  granting  all  sorts  of  special  rights  and 
subsidies  to  help  them  carry  it  away  out  of 
Ontario  and  to  create  jobs  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland.    So  it  goes. 

Now  this  Minister  of  Mines,  and  these 
are  my  final  words,  shows  some  signs  of 
strength,  but  within  his  department,  I  sus- 
pect, there  are  those  hands  that  tug  at  his 
coat  tails;  they  hold  him  back— "Do  not  go 
too  fast".  Those  people  who  stand  in  awe 
of  the  mining  giants;  the  ones  that  said,  "Oh, 
no,  you  must  not  make  them  pay  taxes  at 
the  local  level;  you  must  continue  this  foolish 
programme  of  mining  grants".  Those  people 
say  "Do  not  go  too  fast".  So  he  is  restrained. 

I  hope  he  will  shake  off  the  restraints  and 
recognize  that  if  you  have  a  big  ore  body 


of  calcopyrites,  if  you  own  it— it  is  there  in 
the  ground.  The  necessity  for  the  production 
of  all  the  gewgaws  of  the  affluent  society  for 
production  in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
sumption of  those  things  that  Westbrook 
Pegler  called  "the  dingbats  for  the  imma- 
ture"; they  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  present 
civilization. 

Your  ownership  of  the  ore  body  of  poten- 
tial calcopyrite  will  mean  they  will  come  to 
you,  on  your  terms;  they  will  come  to  you 
eventually.  You  will  not  need  the  carrot. 
You  will  not  need  the  stimulant.  You  will 
not  need  the  subsidy.  You  will  not  need  the 
tax  relief,  but  they  will  come  and  they  will 
pay  on  your  terms. 

So  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources. You  do  not  have  to  give  them  away. 
If  we  but  had  that  Yankee  shrewdness  about 
us;  if  only  we  had  some  of  that  acumen  of 
business  that  the  Yankees  have,  that  ability 
to  strike  a  bargain,  to  know  the  real  value  in 
the  market  place  of  a  resource  and  an  asset. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  sadness  to  me,  in 
respect  of  our  natural  resources,  that  we 
never  had  it  and  we  do  not  show  any  poten- 
tiality of  adopting  it. 

When  the  history  of  the  period  is  written, 
they  will  have  to  remark  on  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  Americans  in  dealing  with  us. 
That  bewilderment  will  be  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  never  understand  what  we  stand 
for  because  they  must  come  to  the  hopeless 
conclusion  that  we  do  not  stand  for  anything. 

We  have  no  basis.  We  have  no  philosophy. 
We  have  no  programme  in  respect  of  the 
utilization  of  our  resouix'es,  the  ores  in  the 
ground.  We  have  not  even  got  any  back- 
bone, or  we  would  meet  them  at  the  border. 
We  would  meet  them  at  the  border,  and 
we  would  say:  "Brother,  you  want  what  we 
have  got,  here  is  the  price  you  are  going 
to  pay— because  they  belong  to  us,  and  we 
have  the  first  duty  of  arranging  for  their 
provident  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people." 

Now  finally,  to  etch  in  stark  contrast  what 
I  am  saying,  you  see  the  vote  of  $3.12  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  mines  and  you 
compare  that  great  industry— the  thousands 
it  employs  in  this  province,  the  jobs  that  it 
creates  elsewhere  in  the  province,  and  in 
Canada  as  a  whole—to  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend  on  the  tourist  industry.  The  vote 
of  this  Legislature  is  almost  double  that  for 
The  Department  of  Mines— which  is  further 
proof  that  we  woukl  not  have  to  spend  a 
nickel  in  this  area,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  very  last  item.  The  very  last  item 
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-^e  bulk  of  the  vote,  "the  roads",  they  are 
now  called— we  used  to  call  them  mining 
development  roads.  But,  in  a  government  that 
delights  and  revels  in  change  of  terminology, 
that  is  is  now  called  access  to  resources,  well- 
Mr.  Stokes:  What  did  your  friends  in 
Ottawa  do  about  oil  aixl  gas? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Look,  do  not  bother  me.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  my  friends  in  Ottawa.  I 
am  not  responsible— 

An  Hon.  member:  You,  speaking  for  your- 
self- 

Mr.  Sopha:  Myself,  I  vote  Liberal  for  my 
friends  in  Ottawa.  But  I  am  not  responsible 
for  them. 

An  hon.  member:  Why? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Give  us  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  one  good  reason,  I  think 
it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that— 

Mr.  Sfokes:  They  are  doing  the  same  thing- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  tliink  it  is  a  remarkable  thing 

that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  adept  in 

karate. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  You  voted  for 
Liberal  policies.  Now  >'ou  are  talking  against 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  other  words,  he  has 
got  you  in  a  stranglehold. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  asked  me,  and  I  told  you. 

Initerjection  by  an  lion,  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  never  had  one  l>efore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  God  willing,  we  will 
never  have  one  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  say,  I  just  read  the 
second  volume  of  Pickersgill's  diaries  of  Mac- 
ken^e  King  and  one  concludes  that  we  cer- 
tainly had  some  oddballs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  will  get  no  argu- 
ment about  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  now  you  distracted 
me  about  my  friends  in  Ottawa.  I  sometimes 
wonder  about  your  friends  in  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Stokes:  At  least  they  are  consistent- 
Mr.  Sopha:  —in  Ottawa  and  what  they  are 
doing.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  my 
point  and  I— 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  I  have  made  it  annually; 
and  eventually  I  hope— 

An  hon.  member:  A  great  debate! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  could  only  hope  that  some- 
time in  the  future  the  plea  that  I  make  about 
the  use  of  our  own  resources,  for  our  own 
people  first,  will  have  the  force  of  a  great 
idea.  In  the  words  of  the  French  writer,  a 
great  idea  whose  time  has  finally  come. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  programme  carried? 
The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  on  mining 
lands? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  about  the  promotion  of  mining 
development,  about  the  overall  policy  with 
regard  to  this  vote  and  this  expenditure  of 
money. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
statement  made  by  Duncan  Deny,  of  mining 
fame  in  this  province,  when  he  draws  to  the 
attention  of  the  mining  community  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  properties  for  develop- 
ment within  the  next  ten  years  unless  some- 
thing is  done.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  maybe  governments  should  assist 
in  the  location  of  new  ore  bodies. 

While  earlier  on  in  this  debate,  the  Min- 
ister said  there  was  an  obvious  conflict  in 
ideology,  with  regard  to  how  they  .should  be 
developed  and  by  whom  they  should  be 
developed. 

When  you  get  a  person  of  his  stature  say- 
ing that  there  should  be  a  real  concern  be- 
cause we  have  not  developed  new  mines  at 
the  rate  that  he  thinks  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  demand,  over  the  next  20  years,  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
expenditure  of  $3.12  million  was  expended 
for  that  very  purpose.  I  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  expend  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  this  province  should  take  an  equity 
in  those  finds.  You  can  call  it  SOQUEM;  you 
can  call  it  whatever  you  want. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  really  did  think 
we  discussed  this  matter  under  the  very  first 
\(  te  of  the  department,  or  the  second.  But 
may  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  heading  on 
this  particular  vote  is  really  a  bit  of  a  mis- 
nomer. There  are  no  subsidies,  or  matters 
.such  as  that,  available  in  respect  of  any  of 
these  matters,  expect  perhaps  the  very  small 
one  for  research,  item  4. 
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But  other  than  that,  sir,  even  if  we  were 
going  to  embark  on  poHcy  changes  envisaged 
by  my  hon.  friend,  they  certainly  would  not 
come  tmder  this  particular  section  or  this 
particular  vote.  We  really  did  discuss  this 
earlier  on.  I  think  we  showed  some  leniency, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  you  did,  sir,  and  we 
permitted  the  discussion  to  take  place  under 
votes  1301  and  1302. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
quite  correct  and  the  committee  did  agree  to 
discuss  the  last  three  votes  of  this  estimate 
under  programmes  of  activity,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  fairly  clearly  defined  in 
the  estimate  book.  We  did  that  with  1302 
and  1303. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  has  pointed  out,  per- 
haps the  promotion  of  mining  development  is 
a  somewhat  misleading  title,  but  certainly  the 
programmes  of  activity  are  not  misleading 
and  there  are  four  such  programmes.  Now  I 
believe  the  committee,  as  they  agreed  to, 
should  stick  to  discussion  of  this  particular 
vote,  1304,  specifically  within  the  programmes 
as  set  forth. 

The  first  programme  is  for  mining  land. 
I  think  the  hon,  member  could  confine  his 
remarks  to  mining  land  and  then  anything 
further  under  the  tliree  remaining  programmes 
in  this  vote. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  thought  I  was  right  to  the 
point  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
difi^er  with  the  Minister  on  his  interpretation 
of  what  we  are  voting  on  here.  Vote  1304  in 
my  estimate  book  says: 

Promotion  of  mining  development.  The 
functions  performed  within  this  programme 
by  making  available  Crown  land  for  min- 
ing purposes,  encouraging  the  exploitation 
of  mineral  potential  of  the  province,  pro- 
viding services,  data  and  research  in  access 
roads,  which  will  foster  efficient  exploration 
of  mineral  deposits  protecting  the  Crown 
land  and  other  areas  of  Crown  responsi- 
bility from— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  recitation  at  the  top  of 
this  particular  vote  is  quite  explicit.  I  think 
it  can  be  broken  down  into  the  various  pro- 
grammes. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right,  then.  All  I  am  say- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  making  Crown 
lands  available  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  riches,  I  think,  in  order 
to  assure  the  industry  and  the  people  of  the 
province  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  to  meet  the  demand,  whether  it  be 
domestic    or    foreign,    it    is    incumbent    upon 


the  Minister  and  the  department  to  initiate, 
if  necessary,  the  kind  of  exploration  and 
detailed  surveys  that  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  demand  can  be  met. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  precisely 
why  this  discussion  took  place  on  the  previous 
vote.  I  had  the  geological  services  and  the 
mapping  and  surveying  and  people  in  front 
of  me  than  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
discussion  did  take  place  then.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  is  being  rather  repetitive  and 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  he  is  out  of  order 
on  this  particular  vote  when  he  starts  talking 
about  mapping  and  surveying  and  explora- 
tion. That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  mining 
lands  branch.  The  mining  lands  branch  is  to 
record  the  ownership  of  the  mineral  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  concur  with  the 
hon.  Minister.  This  sort  of  discussion  did 
take  place  previously  and  there  is  no  point 
in  repeating  it  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right,  let  us  just  review  it 
again.  It  says,  the  functions  performed  within 
this  programme  are  making  available  Crown 
land  for  mining  purposes. 

Let  us  get  the  two  specific  instances  of 
where  you  have  done  just  that.  You  have 
made  Crown  lands  available  for  mining  pur- 
poses to  Anaconda,  which  is  basically  a 
copper  producer  in  the  United  States.  You 
have  granted  huge  tracts  of  land  to  this  com- 
pany around  the  Marathon  area  for  purposes 
of  exploration  with  regard  to  a  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  deposit. 

You  have  given  them  the  right  to  tie  up 
a  huge  block  of  claims  in  the  Melchett  Lake 
area  north  of  Nakina.  They  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  right  to  tie  this  up  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  this  government,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  granted  them  a  land  use  permit 
along  a  stretch  of  land  approximately  two 
miles  wide  and  140  miles  long,  stretching 
from  Melchett  Lake  down  on  to  the  best 
location  for  a  provincial  park  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  which  is  Kama  Bay. 
If  the  people  of  that  area  had  their  choice 
of  a  provincial  park  or  a  viable  steel  industry 
or  whether  it  would  be,  yes,  some  kind  of 
development,  there  would  be  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  they  would  take  the  latter.  But 
they  are  assured  of  neither. 

No,  there  is  no  indication  from  the  Minister 
in  all  the  dealings  that  I  have  had  with  him, 
both  in  correspondence  privately  and  in  ques- 
tions before  the  orders  of  the  day,  that  you 
are  really  putting  any  pressure  on  this  com- 
pany to  either  get  its  ore  deposit  into  pro- 
duction or  turn  them  over  to  somebody  else 
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that  would  be  ^inilling  to;  maybe  Algoma 
Steel  or  maybe  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada; 
some  user  that  has  the  potential  to  use  those 
resources,  particularly  in  an  area  where  de- 
velopment is  so  badly  needed. 

The  Minister  has  already  stated  that  he 
does  not  see  his  department  primarily  as  a 
money  making  department;  he  sees  it  as  a 
tool  for  development  of  northern  Ontario.  His 
very  action  flies  in  the  face  of  what  he  says 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  his  department  are 
at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  a  statement  from  the  Minister 
to  clarify  in  my  own  mind,  at  least,  what  are 
his  priorities?  Does  he  feel  he  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  are  developed 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Or  does 
he  see  any  hope  for  any  development  as  long 
as  you  have  them  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
like  Anaconda  that  does  not  have  a  market,  a 
captive  market  in  the  sense  that  if  they  were 
associated  with  Algoma  Steel  or  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  answer  to  both 
of  these  specific  questions  is  yes.  And  I  see 
no  contrary  conflict  there  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Have  you  got  any  assurance 
from  the  company  that  they  are  negotiating 
with  the  users  of  iron  ore  or  are  you  just 
going  to  let  them  sit  on  it  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  they  wfll  not  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  it  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  long? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  At  the  moment  they 
have  some  patented  land  there.  This  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  mixture.  They  have  some 
patented  land  there,  but  most  of  the  essen- 
tial land,  I  think,  that  they  require  for  their 
overall  plan,  would  be  21  year  lease  land 
and  they  have  to  produce  during  that  time 
as  well.  They  know  this,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain things  bubbling  there.  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  out  any  false  hopes  to  anybody,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  development  there  is  taking 
place,  and  it  certainly  is  not  for  any  lack  of 
intention,  or  for  lack  of  trying,  or  lack  of 
resources  that  that  particular  company  has 
been  unable  to  bring  their  plans  to  fruition. 
It  may  change  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Stokes:  To  be  more  specific,  in  line 
with  your  statement  here  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing your  estimates  last  week,  you  saw  this 
as  a  vehicle  for  development  of  the  north. 


Yoa  (Jiave  two  communities,  Naldna  and: 
Geraldton  that  are  slowly  withering  on  the 
vine  because  of  the  lack  of  the  kind  of 
development  that  you  speak  of.  What  spe- 
cifically do  you  have  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  known  resources  that  are  there  that  will 
assure  these  towns  that  they  will  be  viable 
units,  that  they  will  be  service  centres,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time;  something  that 
will  keep  the  people  around,  that  will  justify 
the  existence  of  that  town? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Obviously  the  object 
that  I  am  working  for  there,  is  to  bring  that 
property  into  production.  This  is  the  policy 
of  the  department  and  the  government,  to 
assist  that  particular  company  or  any  particu- 
lar company  that  can  bring  that  land  into 
production. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
specifically  that  you  have  done? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:   Pardon? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
specifically  you  have  done  to  encourage  this 
land  of  development? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Anybody  can  go  out 
and  buy  a  $5  licence  and  do  what  tiiis  com- 
pany has  done  on  it. 

It  is  open  to  anybody.  In  regard  to  this 
particular  company,  my  understanding  of 
your  complaint,  or  part  of  it,  is  that  you 
regret  that  we  have  reserved  this  strip  down 
to  water  for  them.  This  falls  in  line  with 
their  very  interesting  proposals  and  plans. 

If  this  thing  comes  to  the  point  of  fulfill- 
ment that  I  hope  it  will,  this  will  be  an 
extremely  interesting  transportation  problem 
that  may  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems  in 
northern  Ontario.  Included  in  the  plan  of  this 
particular  company  is  a  pipeline  for  moving 
ore  and  it  would  be  over  80  miles.  I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  mileage- 
Mr.  Stokes:  About  140  miles. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  How  much— 140 
miles?  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  the  actual 
mileage  is  136.  To  move  this  ore  in  slurry 
form  through  pipeline,  which  may  prove  to 
be  an  answer  for  all  sorts  of  similar  problems. 

They  have  come  to  us  and  asked  how  we 
can  help  them.  We  have  helped  them  by 
reserving  this  strip  of  land  down  to  the  only 
area  or  the  best  area,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
future  harbour  development.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  we  can  do.  We  have  provided 
geological  services,  mapping  services,  con- 
sultative  services.   But  when  you  deal  witii 
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an  outfit  like  Anaconda,  their  facilities  and 
staff  are  far  better  experienced  and  far  better 
advised  than  anything  we  can  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  assisted  them 
somewhat,  but  we  are  keeping  the  heat  on 
them  and  the  pressure  on  them,  telling  them 
to  get  something  done  and  get  it  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  in  this  day  and  age  you 
cannot  push  them  too  far  to  the  wall  or  to  the 
cliff  or  they  will  go  over.  They  will  give  up 
in  disgust  and  this,  in  the  long  run,  would 
in  our  judgment,  deter  that  particular  de- 
velopment, put  it  off  perhaps  for  another  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  basic  fallacy.  They 
will  not  do  that  at  all. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  These  people  have 
spent  $12  or  $13  million  on  it  already.  They 
have  got  a  real  interest  in  the  thing  and  they 
intend,  obviously,  to  bring  this  thing  to  a 
fulfillment  if  they  can.  We  assist  them.  That 
is  what  we  are  there  for.  If  we  find  that  they 
are  dilly-dallying  too  long,  then  obviously  we 
will,  can  and  should  move  in  on  them.  But 
that  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  our 
judgment. 

The  hon.  member  may  disagree.  But  at  this 
stage  in  time  I  do  not  think  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  moving  in  on  them  and  taking 
tl-iose  lands  and  that  development  work  away 
from  them.  Obviously,  the  hon.  member  dis- 
agrees but  that  is— 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I  do  not  disagree,  but  I 
want  to  be  assured  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing meaningful  to  get  it  into  production, 
not  just  sitting  there  and  letting  them  sit  on 
it  in   perpetuity. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  had  discus- 
sions with  them  in  London,  England,  as 
recently  as  the  last  two  weeks.  The  par- 
ticular promoter  of  that  particular  operation 
indicated  to  me  that  a  very  great  worry  in 
his  mind  was  our  recent  amendments  to 
section  106.  So  there  you  are.  You  cannot 
have  them  both  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mining  lands  programme 
carried? 

Laboratories    carried? 

Judicial  services  re  Crown  mining  lands 
carried? 

Research? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  this,  for  want  of  a 
better  word— one  could  use  a  more  scorching 
phrase— what  is  this  minor,  niggardly  sum  of 
$6,000,   when  one  contemplates  the  millions 


of  dollars  that  are  spent  by  the  mining  com- 
panies in  the  development  of  these  processes? 
I  said  here  before,  and  I  was  never  chal- 
lenged by  it,  that  The  Department  of  Mines 
of  this  province  has  never  held  itself  out  to 
be  expert  in  mining  or  in  processing.  Re- 
search and  technological  change  in  that  area 
has  come  from  the  companies  themselves. 

International  Nickel  Company,  let  it  be 
said  to  its  credit,  is  probably  the  world  leader 
in  mining  techniques  and  has  developed  pro- 
cesses that  have  not  been  duplicated  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  Minister  can 
shake  his  head  all  he  wants  but  for  expertise 
in  the  mining  industry— if  one  wanted  to  pin 
it  down,  locate  it,  write  a  book  about  it— one 
would  go  to  the  mining  companies.  One  would 
not  go  to  The  Department  of  Mines  which, 
at  best,  is  a  technical  department  concerned 
mainly  with  safety,  the  holding  of  mining 
lands  and  so  on.  But  why  this  measly  grant 
of  $6,000? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  First  of  all  I  think 
that  perhaps  in  some  other  nations  of  the 
world  today  there  is  far  more  money  paid  by 
both  governments  and  mining  companies  to 
research  than  we  do  here,  especially  in  re- 
gards to  the  methods  and  procedures.  Private 
and  public  companies  in  Sweden,  I  think, 
make  this  look  like  a  penny-ante  game.  All 
right,  but  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
people  who  come  to  us  for  financial  help  in 
regard  to  research  programmes.  We  do  at- 
tempt to  go  through  them. 

Usually  we  channel  our  assistance  through 
the  Ontario  Research  Foundation,  and  there 
was  some  thought  when  these  estimates  were 
drawn  up  that  there  would  be  a  research  pro- 
gramme which  we  felt  we  should  assist  in, 
respecting  a  new  method  of  ore  dressing  and 
ore  treatment,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  re- 
search? 

Agreed  to. 
Access  to  resources. 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  Are  his 
remarks  extensive? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a 
breakdown  if  possible  for  the  $2.25  million 
for  access  road  expenditure.  Where  is  it  being 
.spent,  and  why  is  it  being  spent?  What  are 
your  priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount   of  money? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  figuring  out  the  alloaction  of  this. 
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Most  of  it  has  already  been  allocated,  but  we 
had  a  backlog  last  year  of  )ust  over  $1  million 
,of  bills  still  to  go.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
get  into  the  Ochig  Lake— Confederation  Lake 
programme  up  there.  I  do  not  have  these 
exact  figures  because  again  the  engineering 
studies  have  not  been  completed  for  us. 

One  continuing  road— actually  it  is  two 
roads,  but  we  want  to  put  very  high  priorit>' 
on  this— is  a  great  circle  route  as  I  call  it; 
others  call  it  Douglass'  folly  in  honour  of  our 
Deputy  Minister  who  over  the  years  has  been 
quite  adamant  about  having  this  road  com- 
"pleted.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one,  it  will  open 
up  that  whole  area  up  there,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  just  give  the  hon.  member  a  sketchy  out- 
line such  as  this. 


The  Shabandowan  Road  also  is  a  left-o\er 
bill  that  is  going  to  be  presented  one  of  these 
days,  but  it  is  that  type  of  promotion  that  we 
are  getting  into.  We  are  now  reaching  into  a 
new  sphere  where  we  hope  we  can  co-ordinate 
mining,  timber  resources  as  well  as  tourist 
roads.  So  far  this  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the 
test  because  we  are  still  ironing  out  the  pro- 
cedures involved,  but  you  will  recognize,  of 
course,  that  we  are  spending  $1.25  million 
more  this  year  on  this  vote  than  in  other 
years. 

Vote  1304  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Mines. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
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The   House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p. 


ESTIMATES, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  It 
is  my  privilege  to  submit  the  estimates  of 
The   Department   of  Transport  for   1969-70. 

Expenditures  by  diis  department  are  esti- 
mated at  $14,172,000,  an  increase  of  8.4  per 
cent  over  the  expenditures  for  tlie  year  just 
ended.  Since  one  of  the  functions  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  collect  revenue  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  the 
estimate  of  revenue  is  about  $140  million, 
an  increase  of  9.4  per  cent  over  the  year  just 
ended.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
operations  of  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund. 

The  spending  estimates  reflect  four  impor- 
tant points  about  our  plans  for  1969-70: 

1.  Efficiency  and  economies  in  administra- 
tion. 

2.  Progress  in  two  major  programmes  which 
were  launched  in  1968,  and  which  illustrate 
the  diversification  which  has  been  achieved 
in  the  department's  operations:  mainly  vehicle 
inspections  for  certificates  of  mechanical  fit- 
ness, and  the  development  of  air  strips  in 
northern  Ontario. 

3.  Our  continuing  activities  in  the  fields  of 
driver  control,  vehicle  safety,  licencing,  gen- 
eral safety  promotion  and  interprovincial  co- 
ordination. 

4.  None  of  the  innovations  of  the  coming 
year  will  require  substantial  new  expenditures. 

On  that  final  point,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report,  at  this  time  when  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  keep  expenditures  down,  that 
my  department  will  be  able  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  significant  advances  that  do  not  make 
large  extra  demands  on  the  budget.  Note- 
worthy examples  are  the  research,  analysis 
and  administration  involved  in  the  proposed 
amendments  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act;  and 
our  active  role  in  the  consideration  of  changes 
in  railway  services. 

Of  the  estimated  increase  of  8.4  i>er  cent 
in  the  department's  expenditures  for  the  com- 
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ing  year,  two  thirds  will  be  for  increments 
and  increase  in  salaries.  The  total  staff  of  the 
department  has  been  reduced  by  14  to  a 
total  of  1,372.  This  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  spite  of  the  continuing  increase  in  our 
work  load  that  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
increase  in  numbers  of  drivers  and  vehicles. 

The  use  of  computer  techniques  is  the  rea- 
son that  such  economies  are  possible.  The 
computerization  of  all  driver  records  is  under- 
way and  will  be  completed  during  this  fiscal 
year.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  beginning 
of  the  computerization  of  vehicle  records  in 
the  1970  licence  year. 

The  effective  use  of  the  department's  com- 
puter is  enabling  us  to  handle  the  prolifera- 
tion of  detail  work  that  accompanies  the 
steady  rise  in  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
drivers.  It  also  is  bringing  economies  to  the 
benefit  of  taxpayers  generally,  and  efficiencies 
that  help  the  department  in  its  continuing 
effort  to  give  good  and  convenient  service  to 
the  pubKc. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  a  certificate  of  mechani- 
cal fitness  became  mandatory  upon  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  registration  of  a  used  motor 
vehicle.  After  long  and  intensive  research 
and  analysis,  regulations  were  drawn  up  to 
specify  the  standards  which  are  now  re- 
quired. The  department  prepared  a  manual  to 
provide  guidance  to  the  licenced  mechanics 
or  licenced  dealers  who  carry  out  the  in- 
spections. Department  officials  met  dealers 
and  mechanics  in  a  series  of  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  province  and  explained  require- 
ments and  answered  questions. 

The  inspection  programme  is  something 
of  an  innovation  and  has  proved  to  be  highly 
successful.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  inspecting 
in  deptii  a  large  number  of  the  cars  in  use 
on  the  highway  with  a  minimum  of  incon- 
venience and  direct  expense  to  motorists. 
Further,  these  inspections  are  made  at  the 
time  of  sale  or  transfer— usually  a  very  criti- 
cal occasion  in  the  mechanical  lifetime  of  a 
motor  veliicle.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
method  is  a  credit  to  the  mechanics  and 
dealers  of  the  province.  There  have  been 
very  few  complaints  about  irregularities  or 
bad  practices.  The  industry  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly. 
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The  public  acceptance  of  the  programme 
says  a  good  deal  about  the  attitudes  toward 
safety  by  the  people  of  Ontario.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  comment  I  made  in  more  gen- 
eral sense  the  other  day— that  if  we  really 
want  safety,  w^e  have  to  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  There  certainly  have  been  some  criti- 
cisms of  the  certificate  of  mechanical  fitness 
on  the  basis  of  its  cost  to  persons  buying  or 
selling  a  used  car.  But  tliese  criticisms  have 
been  far  less  frequent  tlian  many  people 
expected.  By  and  large,  the  people  of  On- 
tario have  demonstrated  that  they  accept  the 
principle  that  vehicles  must  be  kept  in  safe 
mechanical  condition  in  the  interests  of 
personal  and  public  safety. 

One  point  about  this  programme  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  thoroughness 
of  the  inspections.  There  is  no  comparison, 
for  example,  between  these  inspections  and 
the  more  routine  safety  checks  that  are  car- 
ried out  by  some  other  jurisdictions.  Quebec 
has  launched  a  system  similar  to  ours  and  I 
expect  the  trend  will  be  towards  a  tliorough 
inspection  of  this  type  in  many  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Our  estabhshed  vehicle  inspection  pro- 
gramme is  continuing.  Experience  has  estab- 
lished its  value  and  practicabihty.  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  and  municipal  police  em- 
ploy the  permanent  lanes  at  Downsview  and 
the  13  portable  vehicle  inspection  lanes  as 
very  worthwhile  tools  in  the  control  of  unfit 
vehicles.  Over  125,000  vehicles  will  be  in- 
spected by  our  lane  crews  this  year. 

The  inspection  of  used  cars  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  transfer,  combined  witli  the  inspec- 
tions conducted  at  the  lanes,  bring  to  nearly 
one  million  the  total  number  of  vehicles  that 
are  subjected  to  inspection  each  year.  In 
addition,  many  more  thousands  of  vehicles  are 
examined  by  the  police  at  the  side  of  the 
road  in  their  spot  check  or  roadside  audit 
programmes. 

The  department's  programme  of  air  strip 
development,  which  began  in  1968,  is  de- 
signed to  fill  the  gap  that  previously  existed 
in  providing  for  air  transportation.  The  con- 
cept is  to  establish  a  transportation  system 
of  air  corridors,  or,  to  use  the  more  colourful 
description,  "highways  in  the  sky".  The  pro- 
gramme is  intended  for  northern  Ontario,  and 
particularly  for  tliose  places  where  air  trans- 
portation is  needed  for  greater  accessibility 
and  for  economic  development. 

In  this  programme  the  province  acts  as  a 
partner  with  specific  communities  in  building 
air  strips.  We  are  not  going  into  the  airport 
business;  rather,  what  we  are  doing  is  assist- 


ing in  the  heav>'  capital  costs  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  build  the  air  strips. 
Once  they  are  built,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance is  handled  locally. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  principle  of 
local  involvement  is  a  sound  one,  and  it  is 
consistent  with  the  general  pohcies  of  this 
government  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
function  of  the  local  community.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  process  of  working  with 
community  groups  takes  a  little  longer  than 
going  ahead  unilaterally,  but  this  delay  is  a 
worthwhile  investment  in  the  achievement  of 
the  optimum  long  range  results. 

Although  much  of  the  work  in  the  past  year 
was  preparatory,  there  has  been  substantial 
progress.  Plans  for  this  year  call  for  building 
or  improvements  for  air  strips  at  several 
further  locations.  Details  of  this  programme, 
including  plans  and  costs  estimates,  are  set 
out  in  the  report  on  this  programme  which 
was  distributed  recently  to  hon.  members. 

While  the  original  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  was  confined  to 
matters  of  road  traffic,  our  role  has  expanded 
in  recent  years.  One  evidence  of  the  diversifi- 
cation was  the  far-ranging  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  Region  Transportation  Study  which 
made  its  final  report  in  the  past  year.  An- 
other evidence  is  the  programme  of  air  strip 
development;  and  still  another  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  represent  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens in  cases  where  a  railway  service  may  be 
abandoned  or  discontinued. 

The  significance  of  this  matter  to  local  and 
regional  communities  is  really  apparent.  At 
the  present  time,  the  CNR  has  served  notice 
of  its  wish  to  discontinue  passenger  service 
between  the  Lakehead  and  Winnipeg.  There 
have  been  indications  that  the  railways  may 
wish  to  discontinue  five  otlier  services— CPR 
from  Sudbury  to  the  Sault,  from  Toronto  to 
Windsor,  and  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton; 
TH  &  B  from  Hamilton  to  Welland  and 
and  CNR  from  Toronto  to  Markham. 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  been 
assigned  the  responsibility  to  keep  a  watching 
brief  on  these  situations;  to  investigate  the 
impact  of  proposed  changes  and  to  make 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  local  public 
interest  if  appropriate.  There  has  been  close 
and  fruitful  co-ordination  between  this 
department  and  The  Department  of  Treasury 
and  Economics  in  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions. 

Intensive  studies  of  railway  methodology 
and  costs  have  been  undertaken  and  there 
have  been  consultations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  provinces.  An  outstanding 
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mark  of  progress  in  tliis  complicated  Endeav- 
our was  the  submission  last  fall  of  a  brief 
by  all  ten  provinces  that  set  out  the  provincial 
position  on  the  entire  subject.  The  provinces 
were  in  total  agreement  on  all  parts  of  the 
submission. 

In  addition  tlie  department  was  recently 
made  responsible  for  protecting  the  provin- 
cial interest  in  all  matters  coming  before  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission.  This  will  in- 
clude such  matters  as  regional  air  carrier 
applications. 

Witliout  going  into  detail,  I  should  like  to 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  other  highlights  in 
tlie  current  operation  of  the  department: 

1.  New  vision  standards  were  instituted  for 
drivers*  tests.  These  are  more  stringent  than 
before,  and  particularly  so  for  school  bus 
drivers.  These  vision  standards  had  been 
established  by  officials  from  all  ten  provinces 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association,  and  they  made 
it  ix)ssible  to  introduce  complete  reciprocity 
of  driver  licensing  across  Canada.  The  signi- 
ficance of  reciprocity  lies  both  in  convenience 
to  drivers  and  in  economy  to  taxpayers,  with 
public  safety  continuing  to  be  served. 

2.  All  school  bus  drivers  are  being  re- 
examined over  a  three-year  period.  There 
were  nearly  7,000  such  re-examinations  in 
1968. 

3.  More  tlian  20,000  persons  were  re- 
examined as  a  new  requirement  upon  reacli- 
ing  the  nine-point  level  under  the  demerit 
point  system.  These  re-examinations  were 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  interviews  by 
the  department  review  officers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  258  of  these  had  their 
licences  cancelled  because  of  poor  driving 
and  anotlier  310  had  their  licences  suspended 
because  of  poor  driving  attitudes. 

4.  The  niunber  of  secondary  schools  offer- 
ing driver  instruction  increased  during  1968 
from  303  to  331.  Among  these  are  a  number 
of  vocational  schools  which  offered  the  course 
as  an  optional  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
two-year  students. 

5.  Fees  were  instituted  for  permits  author- 
izing the  movement  of  overweight/oversize 
loads  and  vehicles.  Policies  and  procedures 
were  reviewed  in  order  to  ensure  road  user 
safety  and  convenience  as  well  as  to  provide 
protection  for  pavement,  bridges  and  struc- 
tures. While  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  these  changes,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Ontario  has  been 
safeguarded  and  that  the  interest  of  the  trans- 
porters requiring  such  authorities  has  been 
dealt   witli    in    an    appropriate    manner.    My 


officials  and  I  liave  discussed  permit  require- 
ments with  representatives  of  carriers,  con- 
tractors, trade  as.sociations,  manufacturers, 
fabricators,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  the  approval  of  most 
responsible  and  thoughtful  members  of  these 
industries. 

An  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  summary 
of  the  department's  progress  is  the  subject  of 
interprovincial  co-ordination  and  of  provincial- 
federal  co-ordination  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  and  motor  vehicle  administration.  As  I 
have  reported  to  the  House  on  previous  occa- 
sions, an  interprovincial  conference  of  Min- 
isters meets  periodically  to  consider  matters 
of  mutual  interest  and  concern.  We  have 
strengthened  liaison  in  this  field  and  are 
establishing  unifomiity  wherever  uniformity  is 
desirable. 

During  the  past  year  the  conference  of 
Ministers  met  in  Regina  and  in  Quebec  City. 
The  second  meeting  was  attended,  at  our  invi- 
tation, by  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport 
and  by  officials  from  his  department  and  The 
Department  of  Justice.  Matters  affecting  motor 
vehicles  are  mostly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  provinces,  of  course,  and  the  whole  juris- 
dictional question  was  examined  and  clarified 
at  this  meeting.  Beyond  that,  I  believe  our 
discussions  are  the  beginning  of  an  expanded 
and  useful  dialogue  among  all  the  govern- 
ments that  can  play  a  part  in  the  search  for 
greater  safety  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walker\ille):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rising  to  be  the  lead-off  speaker 
for  this  party  in  the  debate,  may  I  first  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  Minister  on  the 
brevity  of  his  remarks.  This  year  he  spoke 
approximately  the  same  lengtli  as  he  did 
last  year.  I  think  he  added  three  minutes  to 
what  he  mentioned  last  year. 

In  some  of  his  comments  he  had  made  men- 
tion that  there  would  be  advances  in  the  de- 
partment without  additional  revenue  expendi- 
tures. We,  on  this  side  of  the  House  highly 
endorse  that,  provided  the  expenditures  that 
are  being  made  are  put  to  good  use.  He  had 
likewise  made  mention  of  an  8.4  per  cent 
increase  in  his  budget,  and  that  two  thirds  of 
that  increase  would  be  for  salaries.  When  I 
get  to  the  discussion  of  the  safety  aspects  of 
the  department,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make 
use  of  that. 

We  commend  the  Minister  for  the  co-oper- 
ation that  has  been  extended  interprovincially, 
because  I  think  that  by  means  of  this  co- 
operation among  provinces  we  can  eventually 
come  upon  the  development  of  more  safety 
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standards  and  a  better  overall  picture  in  the 
automotive  field,  in  the  driver  field  and  in  the 
^'ehicular  field.  The  federal-provincial  co- 
ordination is  likewise  an  aspect  of  his  com- 
ments for  which  I  think  he  should  be  com- 
mended. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  department  for  the  courtesies 
which  they  extended  to  me  in  the  many 
problems  that  I  have  presented  to  them.  I 
have  found  them  at  all  times  extremely  co- 
operative, very  polite  over  tlie  telephone,  even 
without  me  identifying  myself,  which  I  can- 
not say  for  all  departments,  and  always  work- 
ing with  speed  and  efiiciency.  I  think  the  Min- 
ister has  a  very  excellent  staff  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  commend  them  for  their  co- 
operation and  their  diligence  to  their  responsi- 
l)i]ities. 

However,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  when  one  takes  a 
look  at  the  estimates  and  sees  the  field  that 
the  federal  government  is  now  covering  in 
this  same  aspect,  one  wonders  why  we  have 
a  Department  of  Transport? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Very  good 
question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Surely  this  department 
could  be  absorbed  by  The  Department  of 
Highways;  in  fact.  Alberta  this  year  is  com- 
bining The  Department  of  Transport  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  and  making  it  one. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister,  because  of 
the  fact  that  transportation  policy  is  being 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  he  is  no 
longer  chairman  of  the  MTARTS  transporta- 
tion studies,  since  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  has  taken  this  away  from  him,  he 
should  sort  of  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
I  would  expect  him  to  contact  the  member 
here  from  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  MacKenzie)  so 
that  he  could  put  in  a  good  word  with  my 
colleagues  in  Ottawa,  and  maybe  we  could 
find  him  a  job  somewhere  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  department  is  on  the 
way  out.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it 
is  completely  absorbed  by  The  Department 
of  Highways,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to 
see  that  day  hastened  so  that  it  become  an 
adjunct  of  The  Department  of  Highways.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  July,  1968,  a 
copy  of  Ontario  Traffic  Safety  makes  mention 
of,  "the  hon.  Irwin  Haskett,  Ontario  Minister 
of  Transport,  chairman  of  the  excutive  com- 
mittee of  the  MTARTS."  He  has  gone  away 
from  that;  he  is  no  longer  chairman.  Not  only 
is  he  no  longer  chairman,  but  transportation 
has  been  taken  out  of  this  department  and 
l^ut   into   The    Department   of   Highways    so 


really  the  Minister  is  no  longer  needed  in 
there. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  redundant. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  is  redundant,  as  my 
colleague  from  Dov^oisview  mentions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  at  this  time  congratu- 
late the  department  for  the  detailed  statistical 
data  in  both  the  annual  report  and  the  report 
on  Highway  Trafilc  Collision,  1968.  I  found 
both  copies  very  helpful  in  reviewing  the 
operations  of  this  department.  I  not  only 
found  them  helpful,  but  also  I  found  them 
to  be  a  real  "shocker".  Highway  Traffic  CoUi- 
sion,  1968,  clearly  indicates  the  government's 
failure  in  the  field  of  safety  promotion— a 
dismal  failure  when  you  see  the  number  of 
accidents  or  collision  incidents  increasing 
even  though  the  number  of  fatal  collisions 
shows  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year;  that  is  a  total  of  1,400  in  1967, 
as  against  1,346  in  1968,  but  this  is  not  a 
good  enough  decrease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  actually  going  back- 
wards as  far  as  safety  is  concerned.  We  are 
losing  the  battle  of  accident  prevention,  the 
battle  of  safety  cons'ciousness.  Our  accident 
sitatistics  keep  increasing  year  by  year.  TJiey 
get  grimmer  and  grimmer.  Even  though  the 
number  of  fataHties  decreased  from  1,719  in 
1967  to  1,586  in  1968,  or  an  overall  decrease 
of  7.7  per  cent,  all  other  comparative  statistics 
show  shocking,  frightening  increases  of  6.3 
per  cent  for  persons  not  fatally  injured,  to  an 
enormous  12.4  per  cent  for  the  increase  in 
the  amoimt  of  property  damage.  We  have  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  property  damage 
of  about  $10  million.  The  total  property 
damage  today  is  $89  million  or  almost  $13 
per  man,  woman  and  child,  or  about  %  cent 
for  every  mile  that  one  drives. 

One  would  think  that  this  Minister  would 
be  so  concerned  that  he  would  go  all  out  in 
an  attempt  to  substantially  change  and  im- 
prove our  highway  safety  efforts.  In  fact,  on 
October  22,  1968,  the  Minister  spoke  at  the 
luncheon  session  of  the  12th  staff  car  crash 
conference  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  he  made 
the  following  statement;  I  am  quoting: 

They  show  a  shocking  disrespect  for  the 
law,  to  be  blunt  about  it.  People  do  not 
take  safety  seriously.  Until  or  unless  the 
situation  changes,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
a  real  breakthrough  in  achieving  a  greater 
level  of  safety. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  clearly  indicative  of 
the  failure  of  the  present  approach  of  this 
Minister  to  traffic  safety.  If  he  cannot  make 
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the  public  concerned,  he  certainly  is  falUng 
down  in  his  jcb. 

Budgetary  allowances  with  a  very  minor 
increase  are  an  indication  of  no  substantial 
change  or  improvement  in  out  highway  safety 
eflPorts.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  wonder 
if  there  will  ever  be  a  substantial  change  or 
improvement  in  our  highway  safety  eflPorts  as 
long  as  this  government,  imder  the  present 
Minister,  will  not  face  and  present  in  their 
critical  xeaUty,  the  grim  facts  concerning 
coUisions.  Comparative  statistics  for  the  years 
1966,  1967  and  1968  show  startling  increases 
over  and  above  the  increases  in  motor  vehicle 
registrations. 

The  budget  of  this  department  has  risen 
from  $11  million  in  1967-68,  to  $13  miUion 
in  1968-69  and  to  $14  million  that  we  are 
asked  to  approve  of  at  this  time.  Percentage- 
wise, this  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  for 
the  year  1968-69  over  the  previous  year  of 
1967-68,  and  only  an  eight  per  cent  increase 
in  the  coming  year  over  tiie  1968-69  period. 
As  the  Minister  had  mentioned  earlier,  two- 
thirds  of  this  increase  was  for  salaries.  This 
clearly  indicates  a  lessening  of  concern  this 
year  over  last  year. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  com- 
plete disinterest  or  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
imjwrtance  of  highway  safety  co-ordination 
and  promotion  by  this  Minister.  The  hon. 
Minister  may  state  that  scattered  throughout 
his  estimates  are  funds  devoted  to  various 
fields  of  safety  and  safety  promotion.  That 
may  be  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  close  analysis 
of  the  other  votes  shows  no  increase  in  tiiat 
estimate  over  the  amount  of  one  year  ago.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion vote  is  really  the  only  other  vote  that 
is  devoted  to  any  aspect  of  safety. 

May  I  prove  to  you  and  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  the  fact  I  was  making  when  I 
said  there  was  apathy  in  the  field  of  safety 
by  this  Minister  and  this  department.  Refer- 
ring to  the  estimates  back  in  1963-64,  the 
amount  allocated  to  safety  was,  at  that  time, 
$475,000  out  of  a  budget  of  $6,727,000.  In 
all  of  these  figures  I  am  eliminating  the 
statutory  amoiuits  of  funds  requested  by  the 
department.  The  amount  expended  on  high- 
way safety  was  seven  per  cent  of  the  budget. 
In  1964-65,  the  amount  decreased  to  a  Little 
more  than  six  per  cent.  In  1965-66  it  was  a 
little  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  budget. 
In  1967-68,  it  was  only  five  per  cent.  In 
1968-69  it  was  $606,000  out  of  a  $13  million 
budget  or  only  4.6  per  cent.  In  1969-70  it  is 
$673,500  out  of  $14,173,500  or  only  4.7  per 
cent. 


Yet  if  you  take  into  consideration  salary 
increases  and  the  cost  of  printing  promotion 
and  promotional  material,  tliere  is  no  increase 
whatsoever— really  a  decrease.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  can  see  where  the  moneys  allocated 
to  safety  have  decreased  from  a  total  of  seven 
per  cent  of  the  budget  in  1963-64  to  4.7 
per  cent  of  that  budget  today.  This  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  safety  has  become  of  dim- 
inishing concern  in  this  department.  What  is 
being  done  is  apparentiy  not  as  eflFective  as 
it  might  be,  according  to  the  collision  statis- 
tics for  1968.  There  must  be  a  complete  re- 
appraisal as  to  our  methods  and  approach  to 
this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  0.6  per  cent  of  this 
year's  revenue  of  over  $107  million  in  1968 
collected  by  this  Department  of  Transport 
was  spent  on  highway  safety,  co-ordination 
and  promotion— about  nine  cents  per  capita, 
a  real  shame.  How  can  you  promote  and  sell 
safety  in  the  transportation  field  with  such  a 
minibudget?  This  department  is  like  other 
departments  of  the  government  that  are  will- 
ing to  collect  fees  but  not  to  spend  money 
in  an  attempt  to  overcome  problems  created 
by  the  vehicles  that  they  collect  fees  for. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  at  this  time  that  he  could 
start  a  safety  crusade  right  with  seat  belts. 
I  could  suggest  slogans  to  him.  Maybe  I 
am  a  little  presumptuous  in  suggesting  these 
statements,  but  one  would  be  "Belt  me",  with 
a  picture  of  a  safety  belt.  It  gets  you,  does 
it  not,  right  in  here?  Or  another,  "Let  me 
belt  you",  with  a  picture  of  a  safety  belt.  I 
could  use  the  one  that  is  already  in  use  in 
the  States  and  that  is,  "Lock  it  to  me",  and 
that  is  with  a  picture  of  a  safety  belt. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Please,  there 
are  ladies  present. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  the  United  States, 
they  are  going  into  a  seat  belt  crusade,  as 
vidth  the  one  that  I  have  mentioned  saying, 
"Lock  it  to  me".  I  think  the  campaign  is  one 
that  is  worthy  of  emulation,  because  when 
you  come  to  analyze  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals injured,  you  find  that  had  they  had 
safety  belts  on,  the  number  would  have  de- 
creased substantially.  But  I  would  really 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  should  think 
seriously  of  "Belt  me"  or  "Belt  me  one"  or 
"Belt  me  once"  or  "I  would  like  to  belt  you". 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  progressive,  balanced 
economic  growth  of  the  province  is  dependent 
upon  a  realistic  transportation  policy,  a  policy 
that  must  take  in  all  modes  of  transportation, 
all  commodities  that  require  movement  from 
one  location  to  another.   Studies  undertaken 
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by  this  department  led  to  the  establishment 
of  commuter  services,  but  this  only  took  care 
of  the  needs  or  part  of  the  needs  of  the 
Metro  area.  In  the  examination  of  the  esti- 
mates, I  find  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
an  extension  of  such  studies  in  any  other 
area  of  Ontario,  any  other  area  of  Ontario 
other  than  in  assistance  for  air  strip  develop- 
ment. If  the  demand  for  transportation  con- 
tinues to  match  Ontario's  economic  growth, 
it  will  double  by  1980,  and  double  again  by 
the  year  2000. 

If  we  do  not  set  a  policy  today,  think  of  the 
crisis  we  will  be  confronted  with  by  the 
year  1980  or  by  the  year  2000.  Rapid  urban- 
ization has  vastly  complicated  both  trans- 
portation problems  and  their  solutions.  Urban- 
ization is  a  global  phenomenon.  Soon  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  population  will  live 
in  crowded  cities.  Nowhere  is  it  more  evident 
than  in  Ontario,  which  is  amidst  the  some- 
times painful  process  of  jamming  85  per  cent 
of  its  population  into  two  per  cent  of  its 
land— a  most  amazing  change  for  a  province 
not  so  long  ago  considered  rural. 

Mr.  Chairman,  auto  population  has  tripled 
in  20  years  and  is  now  growing  almost  as 
fast  as  human  population.  Residents  of  On- 
tario have  sprawled  into  suburban  fringes 
where  they  are  so  dispersed  that  public  trans- 
portation is  ineffective.  Housewives  have  be- 
come chauffeurs  for  their  children  and  their 
husbands.  Inevitably,  as  transit  sei-vices  de- 
cline and  roads  improve,  more  autos  will  not 
only  clog  the  roads  to  town,  but  block  the 
streets  in  town  as  well.  Three-way  tie-ups 
have  multiplied  where  airborne  traffic  spot- 
ters now  broadcast  on  how  to  dodge  them. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  that 
frequently  a  new  freeway,  built  to  carry 
thousands  of  cars  a  day,  no  sooner  opens  up 
than  it  is  inundated  with  twice  that  many. 
Besides,  one  mile  of  freeway  takes  40  acres 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  taxpaying  prop- 
erty, and  a  simple  interchange  often  takes  up 
to  80  acres. 

Just  as  Metro  studies  have  shown  it  to  be 
a  possible  solution  to  the  worsening  problem 
of  getting  people  in  and  out  of  town  with 
despatch,  efficiently  and  safely,  so  a  revival 
of  mass  transit  is  necessary  be  it  by  rail  or 
bus,  and  I  emphasize  the  word  "bus".  We 
should  strive  towards  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system,  getting  passengers  swiftly  and 
smoothly  from  one  mode  of  travel  to  an- 
other. As  it  is  now,  there  are  practically  no 
links  between  systems.  Until  these  linkups 
actually  occur,  no  truly  efficient  transporta- 
tion system  v^dll  be  possible.  We  will  either 
solve    the   problem    or   find    our   downtowns 


strangled.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minis- 
ter made  comments  in  the  Ontario  safety 
booklet  that  was  put  out  by  The  Department 
of  Transport,  volume  12,  number  3,  March 
1969,  as  follows: 

Transport  Minister  Irwin  Haskett  re- 
stated this  pohcy  in  February  in  an  address 
to  the  first  Canadian  Urban  Transportation 
Conference.  Mr.  Haskett  said  Ontario  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  task  of  translating 
theory  into  action  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  modern  urban  growth,  including  those 
of  transportation. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  at  all.  Other 
than  the  MTARTS  studies,  no  other  studies 
have  been  conducted  as  far  as  the  movement 
of  people  from  one  area  to  another  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  a  transporta- 
tion policy  I  could  make  mention  of  all  types 
of  vehicles  used  to  transport  goods  or  indi- 
viduals. I  could  make  mention  of  hovercraft, 
air-cushion  vehicles,  vertical  takeoff  aircraft 
hehcopters,  monorails,  150-to-200-mile-an- 
hour  rail  transport,  and  land/water  vehicles. 
I  could  even  go  into  recreational  transport 
and  the  use  of  snowmobiles  and  sand  buggies. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  various  means  of 
transport,  and  the  transportation  policy,  I 
understand  is  slowly  going  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  federal  government  and  will  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  this  Minister. 

However,  I  certainly  think  that  the  Min- 
ister should  have  been  able  to  make  a  little 
more  substantial  contribution.  Surely  this  is 
the  department  that  should  be  more  than  just 
a  computerized,  fee  collecting,  hcence-issuing 
department,  but  a  department  concerned  with 
transportation  problems.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Minister  that  he  undertake  a  transporta- 
tion study  of  some  Ontario  city  with  a 
population  of  from  100,000  to  200,000.  I 
would  suggest  that  just  as  he  has  commuter 
trains  here  in  Metro,  he  experiment  vnth 
commuter  buses  in  some  Ontario  city  for  a 
given  period  of  time.  I  made  mention  of  this 
in  my  comments  last  year,  and  had  we  started 
on  it  or  planned  for  it  last  year  we  could 
have  had  some  of  this  in  operation,  or  we 
could  have  had  some  information  as  to  the 
practicaHty  and  the  effects  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion. 

I  would  likewise  suggest  to  the  Minister 
that  he  consider  the  rebate  of  provincial  fuel 
taxes  on  buses  used  in  some  suburban  sys- 
tems—if not  the  rebate,  a  complete  dropping 
of  the  fuel  tax— and  see  what  effect  this  would 
have    on    the    transportation    in    that    given 
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community.  I  know  tiiat  this  probably  could 
be  an  answer  to  the  senior  citizen  in  his 
quest  for  cheaper  transportation,  were  you 
to  eliminate  the  provincial  fuel  tax,  or  drop 
the  fuel  tax  in  one  given  community  and  see 
how  that  will  eflFect  transport  in  the  com- 
munity, see  if  it  will  take  vehicles  ofiF  the 
road,  see  if  it  will  provide  a  more  eflBcient 
and  quicker  means  of  transport.  At  the  same 
time  you  could  be  doing  this  at  a  reduced 
rate  so  that  our  senior  citizens  would  not  have 
to  beg  from  various  transportation  bodies  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  province  in  an 
attempt  to  get  fares  to  the  point  where  they 
can  afford  to  use  transportation  systems.  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  Minister  through  you,  that  he  try  this  for 
a  given  period  of  time. 

Last  year  I  made  mention  of  London,  and 
the  Minister  did  not  do  it.  If  he  would  not 
do  it  for  London,  maybe  I  could  make  men- 
tion of  another  community.  It  is  a  good  com- 
munity, it  is  the  garden  gateway  to  Canada, 
the  sunshine  parlour- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  suggest  that  he 
try  it  for  a  given  period  of  time  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  and  see  if  an  experiment  is  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  transportation  problem. 
If  he  does  not  want  to  take  Windsor,  he  can 
take  any  community,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  he 
should  see  if  such  suggestions  would  not  ease 
the  pressure  for  more  highways.  I  make  men- 
tion of  my  community  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  plaiming  a  ring  road  around  the 
community.  It  v^dll  cost  approximately  $65 
million.  It  is  in  the  planning  stages  today.  It 
is  a  20-year  project  and  by  the  time  they 
complete  that  project  it  will  not  be  $65  mil- 
lion, but  it  will  be  $100  million,  it  will  be 
that  expensive.  Possibly  by  experimentation 
with  the  use  of  buses,  just  as  you  are  using 
GO  Transit  here,  you  might  be  able  to  have 
an  answer,  or  a  partial  answer  to  tbe  trans- 
portation problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  once  again  bring  to 
the  attention  of  tiie  Minister  a  suggestion  that 
I  made  two  years  ago  that  we  give  considera- 
tion to  a  pilot  project  that  would  provide 
free  public  transit  in  some  Ontario  city  for 
a  given  period  of  time.  Take  a  city  of  your 
own  choosing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  see  if  free 
public  transit  for  a  given  period  of  time 
would  have  an  effect— we  are  not  saying  to  do 
it  permanentiy.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
figure  it  out  on  paper;  you  have  actually  got 
to  get  into  the  project  to  see  if  it  is  a  sug- 
gestion  that  has   any  merit.   There  may  be 


substantial  merit,  and  savings  in  both  money 
and  lives,  in  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  could  make  mention  of  a 
whole  series  of  other  points  where  we  would 
like  to  see  some  action,  and  rather  than  go 
into  details,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will 
just  read  out  the  topics.  One  is  a  compulsory 
vehicle  inspection,  and  when  I  say  com- 
pulsory I  mean  compulsory,  because  the 
inspection  as  we  have  today  is  only  taking 
care  of  125,000  vehicles  a  year  of  vehicles 
that  have  not  changed  hands.  The  Minister 
makes  mention  that  approximately  one  million 
vehicles  are  inspected  each  year  because  of 
the  rapid  turnover  in  the  sale  of  vehicles— 
that  is  one  out  of  three.  We  still  have  not 
touched  two  out  of  three.  Thirty-three  per 
cent  is  not  a  pass  mark  in  school,  Mr.  Min- 
ister; it  has  got  to  be  a  little  higher  than  that. 
So  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  33  per  cent  of 
the  vehicles  being  inspected  by  your  present 
system  is  not  good  enough. 

I  only  have  to  make  mention  to  you  that 
when  they  had  a  vehicle  inspection  in  the 
town  of  Leamington  back  in  1966,  five  out 
of  234  were  approved— showing  you  how 
many  vehicles  are  on  the  road  that  really 
should  not  be  on  the  road— five  out  of  234. 
In  1967,  the  Safety  Lane  finds  30  okay  in 
400,  and  65  of  these  vehicles  get  a  death 
sentence  from  members  of  your  department. 
So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Minister,  compulsory 
vehicle  inspection  is  the  answer,  but  not  the 
type  that  we  have  today. 

At  present  there  happens  to  be  a  vehicle 
inspection  going  on  in  my  own  community, 
and  tlie  headhne  on  Saturday,  March  17, 
read: 

KluiXKers  Batting  .200  Average;  Safety 
Lane  Strikes  Out  230 

Vehicles  hauled  into  the  traffic  lanes  in 
Windsor  are  maintaining  averages  of  pre- 
vious years,  with  a  failure  rate  of  about 
80  per  cent. 

In  otlier  words,  four  out  of  five  fail.  You 
may  say  that  you  are  selecting  the  vehicles 
that  are  to  go  through  the  safety  lane  inspec- 
tions, but  that  is  beside  the  point,  Mr.  Min- 
ister. These  vehicles  are  on  the  road,  and 
they  certainly  should  be  dealt  with,  with 
despatch.  In  1,010  cars,  small  trucks  and 
motorcycles  that  went  through  the  Safety 
Lane  inspection  since  April  28,  230  of  them 
were  taken  right  off  the  road.  The  inspector 
in  charge,  Inspector  Monaghan,  said  the  high 
failure  rate  shows  a  need  for  a  year-round 
safety  lane.  Tliis  should  be  set  up  at  your 
expense,  Mr.  Minister,  in  all  Metro  areas  of 
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die  province.  This  same  inspector  said  tlie 
truck  situation  is  as  bad,  or  worse.  I  am 
quoting  him  now. 

Some  truckers  run  tiieir  vehicles  into 
the  ground,  and  leave  them  on  the  road 
when  they  are  mechanically  unfit.  Pohce 
often  get  calls  from  drivers  pleading  with 
them  to  order  off  the  road  the  tmcks  they 
have  to  drive. 

Inspector   Monaghan   made   these   comments. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  May  17.  Today  is 
May   20.    So   you    can   see  how   recent,   just 
last  Saturday,  these  comments  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  subject  on  which  I 
would  like  to  see  some  action  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Minister,  and  that  is  a  probe  into  car 
pricing  policies.  Mr.  Minister,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  be  in  touch  with  tlie  manufac- 
turers and  have  them  give  an  explanation  as 
to  why  motor  vehicles  manufactured  in  our 
country  has  to  sell,  in  our  country,  at  a 
higher  price  tlian  it  is  across  the  border. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  a  border  town,  it 
hurts  when  our  wages  are  not  as  high  as  tliey 
are  in  the  Detroit  area.  Yet  that  vehicle, 
made  by  Canadian  workmen,  is  more  expen- 
sive to  us  in  the  city  of  Windsor  than  it  is 
across  the  river  in  Detroit.  It  is  made  by  our 
workmen,  shipped  over  there,  and  it  is  more 
expensive  over  here  than  in  Detroit. 

I  think,  Mr.  Minister,  you  should  see  that 
the  manufacturers  come  along  and  give  a 
simple  explanation— if  there  is  an  explanation 
—for  their  price  policies.  So  that  we,  the 
ordinary  individuals  in  the  province,  would 
know  just  exactly  why  Canadian-made 
vehicles  cost  more  in  Canada  than  they  do  in 
the  United  States. 

We  do  not  want  this  in  any  gobbledy- 
gook  from  the  manufacturer.  We  want  it  in 
straight,  simple  English  that  the  average 
man  on   the  street  could   easily  understand. 

If  this  is  beyond  the  realm  of  your  de- 
partment, Mr.  Minister,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  get  in  with  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree),  and 
come  up  with  some  type  of  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That,  likewise,  can  be 
looked   into   by   this    Minister   if   he   wishes. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  What  about 
the  $80  million  given  by  the  Liberals  to  the 
auto  industry? 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  will  make  this  suggestion 
and  you  can  make  that  suggestion  when  you 
get  the  time. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  going  to  blow 
up  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  did  not  give  them  $80  mil- 
lion. We  have  not  got  $80  million,  like  our 
friends  in  the  NDP. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  another  comment  in  here,  and  that  is 
on  auto  design. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  about  the  $80  milhon? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  think  that,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  department,  or  even 
by  yourself,  you  should  get  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  find  out  if  they  are  designing 
automobiles  that  can  be  repaired  at  a  price 
that  the  average  individual  can  afford. 

A  group  that  studied  the  whole  problem, 
that  is  the  American  Society  of  Body  Engi- 
neers, make  this  comment— and  I  am  using 
the  comments  of  Edward  Daniels,  claims 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Automobile  Insurance 
Exchange.  He  said  his  own  agency's  studies 
have  indicated  that  bumpers  are  easily  dam- 
aged, beyond  repair,  in  an  accident  impact  of 
less  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  So  designs  are 
such  that  a  car  travelling  at  a  very  low  speed 
can  cause  extensive  damage. 

Daniels  recommended  that  bumpers  be  de- 
signed for  ease  in  installation  and  aligrmient. 
He  makes  other  suggestions.  He  says: 

Headlight  assemblies  which,  in  many 
cases,  must  be  purchased  in  toto  when  only 
a  part  of  a  unit  is  needed.  Costs  go  up 
when  a  $30  vent  assembly  must  be—" 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  relate  what  relevance  design  or 
cost  of  repairs  of  vehicles  in  Canada  has  to 
do  with  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Mr.  B.  Nevraian:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that.  Back  on  December  4,  at 
page  349  in  1968  Hansard,  I  asked  the  follow- 
ing question: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  Prime  Minister  is 
as  follows: 

Is  the  Premier  prepared  to  establish  an  auto- 
repair  probe  in  Ontario  as  a  result  of  the  uausually 
high  increase  in  auto  repairs  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senate  investigators  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  week? 

The  hon.  Premier  replied: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  interested  in  the  results  that 
have  come  out  of  this  Senate  investigation  in  the 
United  States  and,  of  course,  we  will  follow  them 
up   in   this   country,   but   to   date   we   are  not   aware 
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of  a  similar  situation  existing  here  as  is  brought  out 
by  these  findings.  We  will  check  on  this,  but— 

and  these  are  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts): 

—I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  will  have  the  type 
of  investigation  the  hon.  member  asks  for. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  still  do  not  see  where  it  is 
related  to  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  is  The  Department 
of  Transport.  What  other  department,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  seeing  that 
you  are  such  a  kind  and  benign  Chairman,  I 
will  pass  this  up  at  this  time.  I  have  put  the 
seed  into  the  Minister's  head.  I  notice  that  he 
is  writing  very  dihgently  and  he,  more  than 
likely,  will  have  an  answer  for  this  and  will 
immediately  implement  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  think  he  would  be 
out  of  order  as  well  if  he  does. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  cur- 
tail my  remarks  here  seeing  that  I  have  been 
scolded  and  as  a  result  will  be  very  brief. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  take  into  serious  consideration  both  noise 
and  air  pollution.  I  know  air  pollution  is  going 
now  into  the  Minister  of  Health's  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond's)  department— in  other  words,  you  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  a  Minister  of 
Transport— this  is  going  into  the  other  depart- 
ment. Noise  pollution;  I  do  not  know  which 
Minister  is  going  to  take  care  of  that  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  suggest  to  th« 
hon.  Minister  that  he  implement  a  study  of 
car  crashes,  as  has  been  implemented  in  the 
province  of  Alberta.  I  happen  to  have  a  press 
clipping  of  April  1969  that  says  Alberta  is 
going  to  go  into  a  special  study  on  car  crashes 
and  that  this  could  be  of  substantial  imfjor- 
tance  when  it  comes  to  making  recommenda- 
tions concerning  safety. 

I  could  likewise  make  mention  of  the  need 
for  standard  and  uniform  traflBc  laws.  I  think 
that  the  interprovincial  committee  and  the 
federal-provincial  committee  could  undertake 
this  and  come  up  with  some  uniform  and 
standard  traflSc  laws,  so  that  as  we  travel 
from  one  province  to  another,  or  from  one 
state  to  a  province,  that  there  would  be  some 
uniformity  and  the  individual  driving  the 
vehicle  would  not  be  confused. 


I  would  also  like  to  make  mention  to  the 
Minister  of  a  standard  accident  report  form 
so  that  statistics  compiled  in  any  one  of  the 
provinces  would  be  comparative.  As  they  are 
today,  you  use  a  different  report  form,  acci- 
dent report  form— or  collision  report  form— if 
the  Minister  prefers  that  word.  There  is  no 
way  of  comparing  one  with  the  other. 

I  could  make  mention,  and  will  later  on,  of 
the  intermittent  licence  suspension.  I  think 
it  behooves  the  Minister  that,  rather  than 
carry  this  on  through  the  courts  because  it 
happens  to  be  something  affecting  the 
Criminal  Code,  he  amend  The  Highway 
Trajffic  Act  to  permit  the  granting  of  inter- 
mittent licence  suspension.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  an  individual  who  may  have 
been  caught  impaired  loses  his  right  to  a 
livelihood  simply  because  it  happened  to  be, 
not  on  the  job,  but  beyond  and  after  working 
hours. 

We  would  not  take  the  livelihood  away 
from  a  doctor,  from  a  lawyer,  from  another 
professional  person  simply  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  caught  impaired,  yet  we  take  it 
away  from  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  even 
though  he  was  caught  impaired,  not  in  the 
course  of  his  employment.  There  should  be 
some  type  of  provisional  or  intermittent  sus- 
pension. 

I  could  likewise  make  a  whole  series  of 
recommendations  that  I  have  here  but  I  will 
save  them  for  the  individual  votes.  For 
example,  reflectorized  licence  plates,  a  per- 
manent licence  plate.  The  Minister  uses  re- 
flectorization  on  slow-moving  vehicles.  Yet 
he  resists  reflectorized  licence  plates.  He  says 
it  is  not  practical. 

In  New  Jersey,  just  the  other  day,  the  33rd 
state  in  the  Union  is  reflectorizing  its  plates. 
Ontario  resists.  Why?  I  could  make  mention 
of  pavement  reflectors  as  a  safety  feature. 
These  are  used  more  so  in  the  States  to  the 
south  of  us  because  of  weather  conditions 
than  they  are  here.  I  could  make  mention 
of  the  experimentation  with  nitrogen-filled 
tires  on  buses  and  trucks  as  a  safety  feature. 
When  trucks  use  nitrogen  gas  in  their  tires, 
it  adds  mileage  and  is  a  safety  feature;  the 
chance  of  a  blowout  as  a  result  of  overheat- 
ing is  diminished  considerably. 

I  could  make  mention  of  rupture-proof  gas 
tanks.  I  could  make  mention  of  the  English 
system  of  etching  the  car  registration  num- 
ber into  the  windows  of  a  vehicle  or,  if  the 
Minister  wishes  to  give  a  permanent  plate  to 
an  individual,  that  the  licence  plate  follow 
the  individual  rather  than  the  vehicle.  You 
could  have  etched  on  the  windows  the  regis- 
tration number  or  even  the  licence  number 
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if  you  wish  the  Hcence  plate  to  follow  the 
vehicle. 

I  could  make  mention  of  safety  glass  such 
as  American  Motors  are  going  to  use.  I  could 
make  mention  to  the  Minister  the  use  of 
helicopters  to  remove  wrecks  along  the  Gar- 
diner and  these  expressways  in  Toronto.  We 
get  an  accident  on  the  expressway  and  traffic 
is  tied  up  for  hours,  whereas  the  use  of  a 
work-horse  type  of  helicopter  could  pick  up 
this  vehicle  and  take  it  out  of  the  way  and 
the  traffic  would  move  on. 

Likewise,  we  could  use  helicopters  as  am- 
bulances in  the  Metro  area,  or  areas  where 
the  population  of  the  community  is  quite 
heavy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  man  with  all  these  ideas 
should  be  Minister  of  Transport. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Except  that  he  thinks  there  should 
not  be  one. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks  and  I  will  bring  up  a  lot 
of  these  topics  when  we  get  into  the  indi- 
vidual votes. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  wonders  after  listening  to  the  long  list 
of  recommendations  by  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville,  whether  one  should  be 
criticizing  those  or  the  short  and  concise 
speech  of  the  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  through 
you  to  the  Minister  and,  indeed,  through  the 
Minister  to  his  staff,  how  very  pleased  I  am 
at  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  I,  like  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville,  found  them  to 
be  most  courteous.  Their  efforts  are  beyond 
question,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  have  found  that  any  time  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  them,  the  work  that  they  have  done 
has  been  exemplary.  I  think  that  those  other 
Ministers  might  take  some  direction  from  the 
Minister  of  Transport's  staff. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  first  of  all.  And  to 
repeat  two  or  three  things  that  I  said  during 
the  time  we  were  debating  it  in  the  House. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Minister  approaches  the  matter 
of  safety.  I  am  reasonably  sure,  as  I  look 
at  the  changes  that  were  made  to  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act,  that  the  Minister's  approach 
is  the  punitive  approach.  Obviously  he  feels 
that  all  one  need  do  is  extract  more  money 
from  the  individual  who  breaks  the  law  and 
it  will  in  some   wav   or   other  reflect  in  an 


improved  driving  record;  it  does  not  sit  well 
with  me.  I  am  fairly  well  convinced  that  if 
we  find  persons  who  are  breaking  the  law 
continuously,  purposely,  then  they  must  be 
taken  off  the  road;  if  people  break  the  law 
inadvertently,  then  perhaps  education  is  the 
answer.  As  I  said  to  the  Minister  during  the 
debate  on  The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  not  many  people 
who  drive  through  stop  signs  or  through  stop 
lights  or  make  illegal  turns  and  consciously 
think  about  the  fine  that  will  be  imposed 
upon  them  if  they  are  caught. 

Therefore,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
fine  is  not  going  to  do  anything  at  all  for 
tlie  driver.  What  has  to  be  done  is  an  edu- 
cational programme  and  one  which  the  Min- 
ister really  is  not  embarking  on.  Although 
there  is  a  loss  of  points,  there  is  no  real 
effort  made  in  the  early  stages  to  get  this 
person  and  to  improve  him  in  terms  of  what- 
ever his  particular  hangup  happens  to  be 
on  the  road. 

A  different  thing  exists,  though,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  speeding  and  I  agree  with  the  Minis- 
ter in  this.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  area  of 
speeding,  that  if  a  person  is  a  habitual 
speeder,  you  have  got  to  take  action  to  re- 
move him.  I  do  not  think  that  a  person  can 
continuously  speed  on  the  highways  and 
expect  to  get  by  indefinitely  without  inflict- 
ing injury,  either  upon  himself  or  upon  others. 
I  agree  with  the  Minister  that  it  is  time  we 
imposed  more  severe  penalties  for  that  par- 
ticular offence. 

But  I  think  that  for  the  other  offences 
he  was  wrong.  I  think  his  approach  is  wrong. 

The  second  thing  I  would  want  to  do  is 
to  say  to  him,  as  I  said  during  the  debate  on 
that  particular  Act,  is  on  the  matter  of  the 
additional  fees  for  overloading.  I  have  had 
a  httle  time  to  look  into  it  now  and  I  am 
not  now  convinced  that  the  Minister's  argu- 
ments were  proper.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  what  he  has  not  done,  really,  is  just 
impose  an  additional  licence.  He  has  said,  if 
you  want  to  overload,  all  you  do  is  pay  an 
additional  fee  and  it  is  okay.  Either  it  is 
wrong  or  it  is  not  wrong.  Either  you  are 
l^reaking  the  law  or  you  are  not  breaking  the 
law.  You  cannot  go  to  people  and  say  to 
them  that  this  is  the  law,  it  must  not  be 
l^roken  unless  you  are  prepared  to  pay  addi- 
tional fees.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 
It  then  becomes  just  a  method  of  raising 
money,  and  I  do  not  belie\'e  that  one  should 
raise  revenues  through  The  Department  of 
Transport.  I  think  if  The  Department  of 
Transport   is   to   function   properly,   it  should 
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have  an  entirely  difiFerent  function  altogether 
from  what  it  is  now  performing. 

I  was  tempted  today  to  read  my  speech  of 
last  year  because  I  feel  exactly  tlie  same  today 
as  I  did  a  year  ago  when  I  spoke  to  the  Min- 
ister. With  very  few  exceptions  none  of  the 
things  which  I  suggested  at  that  time  have 
been  either  incorporated  or  changed  and  the 
department  drifts  along  in  the  same  way  as  it 
always  did.  It  serves  as  the  licensing  function 
for  the  area;  it  performs  a  semi-accident  pre- 
vention function,  not  really  grapphng  with  the 
problem  in  its  entirety.  It  serves  a  function 
only  in  those  two  areas;  licensing  and  some 
accident  prevention.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nearly 
adequate  enough.  I  think  a  department,  to 
justify  its  existence,  must  play  a  greater  role 
tlian  The  Department  of  Transport  presently 
does. 

The  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  is 
something  that  really  has  me  baflfled,  I  must 
admit;  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  who  looks  after  that  particu- 
lar fund.  He  has  been  very,  very  helpful  to 
me.  But  I  am  not  convinced  now  that  it  shoiJd 
not  be  abolished.  I  have  gone  through  this 
widi  the  Minister  in  charge  and  I  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  problems  that  emerge 
from  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  is 
to  have  compulsory  insurance  in  Ontario.  I 
think  that  we  will,  of  course,  still  require 
some  form  of  fimd  for  those  people  who  do 
not  reside  in  the  province,  but  I  think  for  all 
of  the  residents  of  this  province,  it  is  time 
that  we  had  compulsory  automobile  insurance. 
And  I  think  that  while  the  department  that 
might  eventually  put  it  into  being  is  perhaps 
The  Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  the  impetus  for  it  could  quite  well 
come  from  tlie  Minister  of  Transport. 

I  want  to  tak  about  just  one  incident  in 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  that 
has  me  baffled.  If  you  are  involved  in  an 
accident  and  it  is  a  hit-and-run  accident,  it 
is  much  easier  to  claim  from  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  claims  fund  than  it  is  if  you 
are  involved  in  an  accident  where  the  other 
party  is  identified  but  disappears.  There 
should  be  no  difference  if  the  fund  is  to 
function  properly.  But  if  you  are  in  a  hit-and- 
run  accident,  and  it  is  proven  to  be  a  hit- 
and-run  accident,  then  of  course  you  can 
make  your  claim. 

But  if  you  are  in  an  accident  involving 
another  automobile  and  this  other  automobile 
is  identified  at  the  scene,  there  is  an  accident 
report  put  in  by  the  police,  and  then  the  per- 
son who  was   apparently  to  blame— we  will 


say  apparently  for  the  moment  because  I  will 
deal  with  one  specific  case— disappears,  you 
cannot  find  him  any  more  and  you  cannot 
get  him  into  court  in  order  to  get  a  judg- 
ment against  him,  you  cannot  make  a  claim. 
Or,  if  you  can,  I  have  not  found  the  method 
of  doing  it,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  some 
time. 

In  the  case  I  am  talking  about,  we  have  a 
three-automobile  accident.  One  of  the  auto- 
mobiles is  stopped  at  a  stop  street,  at  a 
T-interesction.  There  is  an  accident  in  front 
of  it  and  one  of  the  cars  involved  glances 
off  and  strikes  the  stopped  auto  at  the  stop 
street.  They  now  have  spent  the  best  i>art 
of  a  year  and  a  half  trying  to  get  a  claim 
through  the  claims  fund.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. Tjhe  amount  of  money  involved  was 
$100,  a  deductible  $100.  But  these  people 
caimot  get  their  $100  back.  They  have  spent 
more  money  on  process  servers  and  legal  fees 
than  they  will  be  aible  to  collect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  is  come  to  the  fund,  sit  down 
with  the  responsible  oflBcer,  make  the  report 
out;  the  fund  can  then  check  the  authenticity 
of  it  and  if  it  is  authentic  make  the  payment. 
The  fund  and  the  government,  with  the  much 
greater  resource  at  its  fingertips,  could  then 
quite  easily  find  the  offender,  I  am  sure.  If 
not  quite  easily,  then  with  some  diflSculty 
find  the  offender  and  then  process  the  claim 
to  get  the  money  back  for  the  fund. 

I  suggest  it  is  working  a  great  hardship  on 
people  and  if  the  Minister  is  not  prepared  to 
recommend  to  his  Cabinet  colleagues  com- 
pulsory automobile  insurance  in  this  province, 
then  for  goodness  sake  change  the  fund  a 
little  bit  so  that  those  lands  of  people  do  not 
have  this  long,  and  in  many  cases  fruitless, 
wait  and  tremendous  expense  just  trying  to 
claim  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  I  think  this  is 
a  fault  in  the  present  structure  of  either 
insurance  or  the  fund. 

In  the  area  df  car  safety  I,  like  the  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville,  do  not  believe 
enough  is  being  done  and  there  are  two  things 
I  want  to  say  about  it.  First  of  all,  I  think  in 
the  area  of  noise  pollution  the  government 
might  sit  down  and  seriously  consider  draw- 
ing up  the  proper  guidelines  by  which  muf- 
flers will  be  manufactured  and  installed.  We 
get  them  in  all  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
emitting  all  different  lands  of  noises,  most  of 
which  are  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  this 
province  I  think  automobiles  should  be 
forced  to  use  a  standard  form  of  muffler  and 
it  should  be  as  quiet  as  possible  and  I  think 
the  requirements  can  be  laid  down  by  this 
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department.    I   think   it  has   this   function   to 
perform  and  it  can  perform  it  very  well 

The  other  thing  is  the  matter  of  exhaust 
systems  in  total.  I  was  reading  an  article 
where  General  Motors  have  recalled  400,000 
cars  in  Canada  and  4.9  million  cars  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States  because  of  a 
defect  in  the  exhaust  system— it  was  emitting 
fumes  into  the  cab.  I  think  The  Department 
of  Transport  could  play  a  large  role  in  setting 
up  the  standards  that  should  be  used  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  people  of  this  province  from 
such  a  thing  as  this. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  the 
department  to  set  down  the  standards  to  be 
used  for  the  fittings  that  hold  the  pieces  to- 
gether in  addition  to  the  muffler  itself.  And  I 
think  this  is  a  function  that  could  be  per- 
fonned  by  tliis  Minister,  if  not  by  the  Min- 
ister at  least  by  someone  in  his  department. 

The  matter  of  car  prices  was  raised  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  and  I  con- 
cur in  what  he  said  inasmuch  as  I  believe 
that  anything  that  can  be  manufactured  in 
this  province  and  sold  more  cheaply  in  the 
United  States  needs  investigation.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  morally  right  to  allow  companies 
to  manufacture  in  this  province  and  for  them 
to  sell  to  the  people  of  this  province  at  an 
amount  considerably  more  than  they  can  sell 
the  identical  product  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  agree  with  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerv'ille  that  this  is  something  that  should 
he  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Minister. 

In  talking  about  car  safety,  there  is  one 
thing  that  always  strikes  me  and  I  want  to 
use  an  old  headline,  but  it  is  the  kind  of 
headhne  one  sees  fairly  often  in  the  news- 
papers, and  this  particular  one  says  "Safer 
Car  Proposals  Under  U.S.  Review."  One 
never  ever  sees  in  the  papers  of  Ontario: 
"Safer  Car  Proposals  Under  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Review."  You  never  see  this. 

It  is  unfortunate,  because  this  government 
ought  to  be  involved.  We  manufacture  as 
many  automobiles  here  as  they  do  in  the  rest 
of  Canada  combined  and  there  is  no  difficulty, 
I  am  sure,  in  sitting  down  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  those  people  who  are  concerned 
and  coming  up  with  tiie  kinds  of  safety 
standards  that  are  required  to  operate  and  to 
sell  vehicles  in  this  province,  regardless  of 
what  they  decide  to  do  in  California  or  New 
York  State  or  New  Jersey  or  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  having  the 
safest  automobile  in  this  province  and  when 
we  in  this  party  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 


the  standing  committee  on  transport  and 
highways  that  we  would  like  to  have  the 
automobile  manufactiu:ers  invited  to  come 
before  that  committee  and  to  discuss  car 
safety  with  us,  we  were  completely  rebuflFed. 
There  has  been  absolutely  nothing  done  about 
it.  There  was  not  even  an  answer  to  the  letter 
of  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  (Mr.  Young). 

I  suggest  that  the  Minister  might  take  a 
look  at  this  area,  because  it  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  talking  about  what  is  wrong  in  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  processes  and  if  we  are 
going  to  get  down  to  the  discussion  of  auto 
safety,  we  are  going  to  have  to  talk  to  the 
people  who  are  manufacturing  the  auto- 
mobiles. They  must  come  before  the  standing 
committee  just  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States,  just  as  they  can  do  here  if  we  want 
to  try  it. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  the  time  has 
come,  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  tlirough  the 
Minister,  that  the  committees  of  tliis  House 
nuist  be  given  more  leeway,  that  we  must 
be  able  to  bring  outside  interests  in  to  discuss 
those  things  which  affect  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  if  we  cannot  get 
them  by  request  we  must  get  them  by 
demand.  It  is  necessary  that  we  discuss  with 
them  the  safety  manufacturing  processes  that 
are  required. 

The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  raises 
the  matter  of  the  collapsible  automobile,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  in  today's  society.  They 
are  so  thin  and  they  are  so  poorly  manu- 
factured that  with  the  slightest  bump  they 
fall  apart.  I  would  like  very  much  to  discuss 
this  with  any  one  of  the  major  manufacturers 
in  this  province. 

Even  if  we  did  these  things— I  must  be 
honest  with  you— even  if  we  changed  our 
attitude  toward  safety,  and  we  no  longer  had 
the  punitive  approach,  and  if  we  were  to 
have  the  automobile  manufacturers  and  we 
evolved  a  better  car,  we  still  would  not  really 
have  begim  to  deal  with  transportation— and  I 
know  that  the  Minister  would  like  to  deal 
with  transportation.  In  fact  I  am  convinced 
diat  it  is  not  by  his  choice  that  he  does  not 
have  control  over  the  other  areas  of  trans- 
portation which  have  been  taken  away  from 
him— the  area  of  MTARTS  where  the  Min- 
ister was  the  chairman,  as  was  stated,  and  an 
area  where  this  Minister  could  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  development  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Yet  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed— 
at  the  time  when  the  putting  into  being,  the 
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putting  of  the  wheels  in  motion,  of  the  evolv- 
ing of  a  proper  policy  of  transportation  for 
this  province— it  w^as  taken  out  of  his  grasp 
and  given  to  the  one  Minister  to  whom  I  can- 
not relate  the  whole  programme  at  all,  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton). 

Now  what  tlie  Provincial  Treasurer  has  to 
do  with  transportation  in  this  province  is 
beyond  me.  If  it  had  gone  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  I  would  have  said  well,  perhaps 
there  is  some  relationship.  But  to  go  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  makes  httle  sense.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Minister  that  when  one  takes 
a  look  around,  you  take  a  look  at  municipal 
affairs,  at  agriculture,  at  mining,  in  fact  at  all 
of  the  departments  dealing  with  people,  social 
departments,  you  find  the  one  thing  that  runs 
tlirough  them  all  is  the  method  of  moving 
people  and  materials,  the  transportation  media 
that  is  going  to  be  tlie  entire  core,  the  heart 
of  what  development  ever  takes  place  in  this 
province;  that  nothing  can  happen  vdthout 
adequate  transportation.  Because  of  this,  your 
department  can  and  should  be  the  very 
centre  of  all  economic  development.  In  this 
department  must  surely  be  the  beginning  of 
all  of  the  development  of  cities,  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  areas— the  development  of 
all  of  the  areas— surely  any  economic  devel- 
opment that  takes  place.  The  suggested 
satellite  city  at  Streetsville;  or  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  follow  one  of  the  four 
recommendations  of  MTARTS;  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  continue  with  the  urban 
sprawl;  tliese  decisions  should  be  made  by 
you  in  consultation  with  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

This  is  the  function  you  should  perform, 
not  one  of  handing  out  licences  and  deciding 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  one  plate  on 
automobiles  for  their  life,  or  whether  it  should 
go  witli  the  owner  of  tlie  car.  This  is  not  the 
function  for  a  department,  this  is  a  function 
for  a  section  of  a  department. 

The  main  function  must  surely  be:  What 
kind  of  development  are  we  going  to  have 
and  what  kind  of  transportation  system  will 
evolve  in  this  province  over  the  next  10 
years.  It  is  in  that  area  that  the  entire  future 
of  this  province  depends— and  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  thinking  along  this  line.  There  are 
many  other  people  who  think  the  same  way. 
I  turn  to  an  article  out  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  of  February,  1969,  which  says:  "Tran- 
sit Called  the  Real  Secret  of  Growth".  This 
is  what  I  said  to  you  last  year,  if  you  recall. 
In  this  department  is  the  very  secret  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  province. 
You   may  have   read   it,   but   I   will   read   it 


becau.se  I  think  it  is  worth  reading  into  the 

record: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  new  oflBce  build- 
ings and  half  of  all  new  apartment  con- 
struction is  built  witliin  walking  distance 
of  Yonge  Street  subway,  according  to  a 
Toronto  real  estate  board  official.  Donald 
Kirkup,  the  board's  research  director,  said 
the  availability  of  such  high  speed  transit 
to  residential  areas  was  tied  to  successful 
development  of  satelhte  cities  of  the  future. 

This  is  what  I  said  before. 

With  it  soon  being  possible  to  travel  to 
Montreal  from  Toronto  as  fast  by  train  as 
by  air,  quick  travel  from  the  satelhte  city 
to  the  downtown  core  from  a  distance  of 
50  to  75  miles  should  be  a  breeze.  In  the 
long  run,  the  commuter  train  system  can 
be  as  important  to  the  region  as  the  sul)- 
way  is  to  tlie  central  city. 

Kirkup  maintained  marginal  land  for  the 
satellite  city,  which  may  be  purchased 
cheaply,  can  make  home  ownership  more 
reasonable,  but  such  development  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  a 
transportation  system. 

I  stop  at  this  point  to  say  to  you  that  I 
cannot  see  another  department  within  the 
structure  of  the  cabinet  that  could  have  more 
interest  in  the  development  of  a  prop>er  trans- 
portation system  than  The  Department  of 
Transport. 

I  see   The  Department  of  Highways  per- 
forming a  very  useful  function  in  laying  the 
asphalt  and  the  road  bed.  It  is  the  construc- 
tion  department   but   it   is   not   the  planning 
department  because  its  only  concern  is  with 
highways— other  than  tlie  fact  that  they  threw 
GO-Transit  in  for  some  reason  unbeknowTi  to 
me.  Surely  the  basic  problem  of  transporta- 
tion lies  within  The  Department  of  Transport. 
Development  generates  movement.  Ease 
of  access  encourages  development.  A  plan 
for    one    makes    sense    only    if    integrated 
widi    an    appropriate   plan   for    the    other. 
He  suggested  a  combination  of  high  speed 
commuter   trains    and   an   expressway   net- 
work both  of  which  would  be  needed  for 
maximum  efficiency.  The  history  of  Metro's 
phenomenal   growth   is   related   directly   to 
its  transportation  facilities. 

The  planning  of  these  has  resulted  in 
tlie  development  of  6  million  to  8  million 
square  feet  of  manufacturing  and  ware- 
housing space  per  year. 

In  addition,  he  said,  construction  was 
started  on  38,000  housing  units  in  Metro 
in  1968— tliree  times  the  rate  of  residential 
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development  in  New  York,  Cliicago,  or  Los 
Angeles. 

That  is  because  of  the  transportation  system 
that  we  have.  One  of  the  reasons  why  housing 
—as  you  are  aware— is  so  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  average  individual  is  because  we  can- 
not provide  suitable  transportation  to  the 
outlying  regions. 

Now  this  goes  on,  and  it  says: 

The  three  main  uses  of  land  are  housing, 
industrial  and  retail  services  and  are 
strongly  keyed  to  the  transportation  facili- 
ties that  are  available. 

It  makes  abundant  good  sense  and  I  cannot 
miderstand  you,  the  Minister,  are  not  fighting 
to  have  your  department  designated  as  the 
one  which  will  play  the  key  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tiiis  province.  I  cimnot  under- 
stand how  you  can,  as  the  Minister,  be  satis- 
fied to  play  a  role,  so  minimal  a  role. 

It  is  really  in  the  overall  picture  develop- 
ment of  this  province's  development  when 
you  have  at  your  finger  tips  the  wherewithal 
to  go  ahead.  You  have  the  staff,  they  have 
shown  to  me  their  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  they  could  quite  well  perform  this  func- 
tion if  given  the  opportunity.  They  cannot, 
however,  approach  the  Prime  Minister  and 
say  to  him  tliat  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
given  the  job.  This  is  your  function.  Your 
function  is  to  convince  him  that  within  your 
department  there  is  the  ability  and  the  desire 
to  go  ahead  and  become  the  integral  planning 
department  of  the  entire  province.  You  can 
do  this  very  easily. 

It  cannot  be  anywhere  else.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  anywhere  else  it  must  then  be  out  of  step 
with  what  that  department  does. 

It  cannot  be  with  economics  and  develop- 
ment for  reasons  obvious  to  us  in  the  House. 
It  cannot  be  with  highways  because  highways 
are,  as  I  said,  primarily  a  producing  function. 
There  is  no  other  department  where  it  can 
fall. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  organ- 
ized development  in  this  province  that  we 
ought  to  have;  if  we  are  going  to  get  away 
from  the  massive  conglomeration  of  x>eople 
and  industries  that  we  have  along  the  Lake 
Ontario  shoreline;  if  wc  are  going  to  get 
away  from  the  urban  sprawl  that  has  taken 
place  around  the  major  metropolitan  areas; 
if  we  are  going  to  move  to  develop  Barrie 
and  Orillia  and  beyond,  up  into  the  northern 
country  into  North  Bay  and  Sudbury,  and 
up  all  the  way  through  the  north;  if  we  are 
going  to  have  that,  it  must  first  of  all  have 
as  its  base  a  suitable  transportation  system. 


It  would  be  fine  for  one  Minister  to  say 
that  he  wishes  we  could  develop  the  areas  of 
the  north,  but,  unless  you,  as  the  Minister 
of  Transport  can  put  forward  tlie  kind  of 
mtegrated  transp)ortation  system  necessary  to 
make  maximum  land  use,  we  just  cannot  be 
successful.  That  is  all  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  What  you  do  in  your  department  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  functions  you  per- 
form in  handing  out  licence  plates— with  the 
exception  of  those  things  which  I  mentioned— 
are  so  automatic  that  they  are  hardly  worth 
discussing. 

Whether  or  not  you  raise  a  few  more 
million  dollars  this  year  than  last  year  has 
really  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  you.  It  is 
good  luck  rather  than  good  judgment.  It 
happens  because  there  are  more  automobiles 
or  because  you  raise  tlie  fee— and  you  cannot 
claim  credit  for  doing  that.  But  what  you  do 
in  terms  of  bringing  about  the  proper  use  of 
the  land  that  is  available  in  this  province, 
the  integrated  economic  policy  that  is  re- 
quired, and  the  type  of  integrated  transpor- 
tation policy  tliat  we  need  to  open  up  this 
province,  rests  entirely  within  your  ov^m 
ability  to  convince  the  Prime  Minister  to  give 
you  tlie  opportunity.  I  can  assure  you,  that 
given  the  chance,  I  could  do  it.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  you  could  do  it  too,  if  you  tried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  of  us  in  the  Chamber  have  listened  with 
particular  interest  to  the  two  lead-off  speakers 
in  considering  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport. 

I  much  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  com- 
mendation they  both  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  my  department  of  whom  I  can 
say  I,  and  I  think  all  of  us  in  Ontario,  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  I  think  they  do  an  excep- 
tionally fine  job  in  the  ofiBces  they  hold. 
Without  being  boastful  about  it,  I  say  to 
the  members  of  this  Chamber  that  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  in  Ontario  is  well 
regarded  across  tliis  county.  Oiu:  role  in 
originating  the  interprovincial  liaison  and 
subsequently  the  provincial-federal  liaison,  is 
paying  us  big  dividends.  We  are  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  it— Ontario  and  the  other 
provinces— and  I  think  now  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  appreciating  and  benefitting  by 
it  too. 

If  I  may,  I  will  jump  into  one  of  the  items 
that  was  raised  by  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  and  obliquely  referred  to  by 
the  member  for  Wentworth.  It  would  be  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  car  safety  standards, 
and  some  of  the  particular  items  mentioned— 
such  as  mufflers,  exhaust  systems  and  so  on. 
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It  was  because  there  was  an  apparent  grow- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  the  federal  people 
that  we  brought  them  into  the  discussion  on 
these  matters  without  provincial  Ministers. 
I  go  back  beyond  that  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  that  we,  in  Ontario, 
were  not  derelict  in  this  respect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  this  Minister  that  had  con- 
versations with  the  manufacturers  of  all  the 
motor  manufacturing  companies,  not  only  in 
Ontario,  but  all  those  that  imported  vehicles 
from  offshore. 

We  originated  the  first  demands  on  the 
manufacturers  for  certain  standards,  for  cer- 
taiin  equipment  and  for  tires.  We  had  these  in 
force  in  Ontario  before  they  were  mandated 
in  the  United  States  in  several  respects.  But 
since  we  got  into  the  Canada/U.S.  agree- 
ment on  reciprocal  arrangements  on  motor 
vehicles,  the  federal  government  has  a  certain 
place  to  play  there  and  a  certain  important 
role.  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
suggestion  from  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  the  matter  of  differential  of 
Canada/U.S.  car  prices  is  a  prime  concern  of 
the  federal  government  and  they  have  made 
it  so.  The  Minister  resp>onsible  in  Ottawa  has 
taken  a  very  firm  position  in  tliat  respect  and 
has  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
several  occasions,  on  that  matter  He  feels  that 
is  a  concern  of  his  and  I  would  want  to 
tlnink  that  we  were  stepping  into  it. 

With  regard  to  car  standards  and  car 
safety.  The  federal  government  has  been  tak- 
ing an  increasing  interest  in  this  and  the 
specifications  board,  in  The  Department  of 
Defence  Production  brought  down  certain 
standards,  and  these  were  to  be  followed  in 
the  purchasing  of  the  federal  government 
cars.  Since  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  former 
Minister  of  Transport  in  Quebec  City  we 
agreed  with  all  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
government,  that  car  safety  at  the  point  of 
manufacture  was  a  federal  responsibility.  The 
federal  government  have  been  moving  into 
taking  this  position,  and  just  two  weeks  ago 
at  the  opening  of  the  safety  council,  the  act- 
ing Minister  of  Transport  for  Ottawa,  spelled 
out  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  going 
to  move  into  this  field  and  set  the  standards 
for  safety  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  and 
also  assume  the  responsibility  in  research 
projects.  They  would  do  the  latter  in 
co-operation  with  the  provinces. 

I  just  mention  those  at  this  time  to  bring 
those  two  matters  into  proper  perspective. 
Also  discussed  with  the  federal  government, 
was  the  matter  of  intermittent  licence 
suspension.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  would 
say  to  you,  is  before  the  courts  at  this  time. 


and  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it.  When  that 
matter  is  resolved  we  will  have  to  look  at 
our  position  and  see  what  it  is,  but  in  the 
meantime  while  that  matter  is  in  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  I  prefer  not 
to  discuss  it  at  all. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  did  discuss  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  the  meantime,  as  I 
say,  I  am  not  going  to  take  action  until  that 
matter  is  resolved  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  going  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
car  safety  standards  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  federal  government,  so  far  as  I  know 
to  date,  they  have  adopted  the  U.S.  safety 
standards  mandated  out  of  Washington  by 
the  federal  highway  safety  bureau.  They  have 
followed  them  in  detail,  an  exact  duphcate 
of  what  they  have  been  doing  in  Washington, 
even  to  following  the  exact  standards  num- 
bers and  classification.  I  feel  that,  in  view  of 
that,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  us  in  the 
provinces,  particularly  those  of  us  in  Ontario, 
to  pursue  this  matter  until  we  get  the  pro- 
posals from  the  federal  government  laid  down 
for  our  consideration. 

There  was  one  other  matter  I  would  like 
to  speak  of  particularly,  respecting  the  sub- 
mission and  the  very  thoughtful  presentation 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  with  res- 
pect to  transportation  generally.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  given  very  considerable  thought 
to  this  overall  subject,  and  I  may  say  it  is 
a  matter  that  we  are  concerned  about  in  all 
its  ramifications.  He  speaks  of  such  a  trans- 
portation system  on  the  overall  welfare  of 
the  people   of  Ontario. 

The  movement  of  people  and  goods  is 
of  vital  importance  to  our  social  well  being 
and  to  our  economy,  and  to  the  way  this 
province  grows  and  its  cities  and  urban 
municipalities  expand.  These  were  pointed 
out  as  a  result  of  the  study  in  depth  that 
was  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Region  Transportation  Study. 

To  help  you  understand  what  happened 
there,  following  the  presentation  of  that  re- 
port and  the  distribution  of  it  to  all  the 
concerned  municipalities  and  groups  and 
bodies  in  this  area,  it  was  requested  that  they 
all  make  their  reply  submissions  to  the  Treas- 
urer, who  is  also  the  Minister  of  Economics. 
They  are  going  to  that  department  for  anal>- 
sis  because  no  matter  what  plan  is  recom- 
mended or  considered  or  adopted,  the  eco- 
nomic implications  are  enormous  not  only 
with  regard  to  transportation  but  with  regard 
also  to  services  to  communities.  Water  and 
sewage,  hospitals  and  social  services,  educa- 
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tion  and  almost  every  aspect  of  life,  is  going 
to  be  bound  up  in  the  determination  that  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  on-going  work  that 
will  flow  from  that  study. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  it  was 
a  proper  and  desirable  disposition  to  make 
of  the  collection  and  collation  and  considera- 
tion of  all  that  will  flow  from  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  Region  Transportation  Study 
submission  and  report. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  there 
is  the  very  real  desirability,  sometime, 
eventually,  of  collecting  within  one  agency  or 
one  ministry  jurisdiction  on  the  movement  of 
peoples  and  goods  by  the  various  modes,  as 
well  as  by  the  use  of  various  facdUties.  This 
is  a  matter  that  I  think  has  been  given 
some  very  real  comideration.  At  the  moment 
we  see  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  still  responsible 
for  ONR  and  Star  Transport,  and  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  responsible  for 
GO-Xransit.  Some  of  the  other  facilities  that 
might  very  well  eventually  come  into  a  uni- 
fied Department  of  Transport  are  scattered, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  show  the  depth  of  thought  that  he  has 
given  to  the  overall  problem  that  is  of  con- 
cern to  us. 

If  I  may  skip  over  a  number  of  other  items 
that  were  mentioned  because  I  think  they 
are  coming  into  place  area  of  discussion 
as  we  move  through  the  various  items.  For 
instance,  the  reference  to  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund,  that  properly  comes 
under  vote  2304.  I  think  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  the  specific  matters  mentioned  by  the 
member  for  Wentworth  when  I  come  to  that. 
But  I  might  take  this  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing specifically  to  a  recommendation  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  who 
suggests,  "belt  it"  or  "belt  me".  I  think  it 
was  after  we  brought  in  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  with  the  heavier  penalties  that  the  Ottawa 
Journal  editorial  finishes  up  with:  "Sock  it  to 
us  Irwin".  I  could  not  help  but  think  there 
was  something  the  same  in  it,  but  "Belt  me"— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Lock  it  to  me! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  it  was  very 
serious  and  I  take  it  in  that  manner. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  had  already  intro- 
duced that  when  it  was  reviewed  by  these 
tlioughtful  people  and  editorialized  in  the 
way  they  did. 

The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  sug- 
gested that  in  view  of  the  role  the  use  of 


seat  belts  might  play  in  reducing  the  serious- 
ness of  collisions,  I  just  might  like  to  give 
him  a  matter  I  had  ready  here  and  my 
estimates  coming  up  today,  just  precluded 
my  getting  this  before  you. 

Research  studies  have  proven  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  seat  belts  can  be  a  vitally  important 
factor  in  preventing  serious  injuries  and 
fatalities  when  a  traffic  colhsion  occurs.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  the 
widespread  availability  of  these  protective 
devices,  the  number  of  drivers  and  passengers 
wearing  them  remains  tragically  small.  I  may 
say  that  we,  in  Ontario,  negotiate  with  manu- 
facturers and  have  them  provided  in  rear 
seats  as  non-delete  standard  equipment  before 
they  were  mandated  elsewhere. 

The  Department  of  Transport  is  planning 
a  comprehensive  public  information  pro- 
gramme designed  to  encourage  motorists  to 
adopt  the  habit  of  fastening  their  lap  and 
shoulder  belts,  every  time  they  get  into  an 
automobile. 

A  variety  of  promotional  materials  includ- 
ing posters,  folders,  placemats,  envelopes, 
stoppers,  dashboard  stickers,  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements for  local  sponsorship  and  other 
appropriate  items  are  being  prepared  for 
distribution  through  police  departments,  com- 
munity safety  groups,  service  clubs.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  organizations  interested  in 
supporting  the  motor  vehicle  accident  pre- 
vention. 

Here  are  the  specifics,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
campaign  will  be  launched  at  a  seat  belt 
seminar  to  be  held  in  the  Westbury  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  June  5.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  bring 
together  a  representative  group  of  community 
leaders,  government  administrators,  medical 
practitioners  and  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
to  discuss  the  seat  belt  problem  in  all  its 
aspects  and  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  persuade  people  to  make  greater  use  of 
these  protective  devices. 

The  discussion  will  be  led  by  a  panel  of 
distinguished  specialists,  including  three  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  three  automotive  engi- 
neers, under  the  chairmanship  of  Doctor  Eric 
Campbell,  medical  director  of  Traffic  Injury 
Research  Foundation  of  Canada. 

Formal  presentations  will  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum to  save  time  for  a  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  opinions  and  information  involving 
both  the  panels  and  members  of  the  audience. 

The  seminar  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon 
when  the  principal  speaker  will  be  Doctor 
Donald  F.  Huelke,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  medical  School  in  Ann 
Arbor,   who   has    established    an   outstanding 
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reputation  in  the  field  of  research  into  the 

value  of  seat  belts  in  reducing  injury  severity. 
The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  was 

right  on  the  beam.   I  think  that  those  few 

remarks- 
Mr.  R.   Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):   Who   is 

going  to  sponsor  the  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  Department  of 
Transport  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman  (High  Park):  How  much  will 
it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  With  these  few  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  move  into  the 
various  votes  and  the  resj>ective  items. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  I  call  the  first  vote, 
perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gramming in  these  estimates.  I  have  reviewed 
the  five  votes.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not 
be  practical  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
estimates  by  programmes,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  vote  2302. 

The  first  vote  is  broken  down  into  about 
eight  departmental  activities  but  I  think  it 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  total  vote  dealing 
with  anything  within  that  particular  vote. 
Would  the  committee  agree  on  that? 

Vote  2302,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  nicely 
broken  down  by  specific  programmes  and  we 
could  perhaps  deal  with  that  by  programme 
rather  than  total  vote.  The  remaining  three 
votes,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  dealt  with  in 
total,  within  that  vote.  Would  the  committee 
concur  on  that? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Where 
will  we  deal  with  the  seat  belt  seminar? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
cur on  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  be 
invited? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  we  ready  to  go? 

On  vote  2301: 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  ready.  Vote  2301, 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  beginning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  know  where  certain 
items  should  come  up;  driver  education  should 
come  under  what  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Driver  education? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  one  that  says  driver  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  has  to  come  under 
2302. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Where? 

Mr.  Chairman:  2302. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  last  item  in  02. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Vehicle  safety  inspection? 

Mr.  Chairman:  2302,  which  is  highway 
safety  programme.  The  last  item,  would  that 
be  the  highway  safety  co-ordination  and  pro- 
motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Safety  programme,  yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  where  would  snowmo- 
biles come? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Snowonobiles  would  come 
under  vote  number  2302,  under  the  registra- 
tion of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister: In  this  programme  which  he  has  just 
been  discussing,  the  great  confrontation  on 
seat  belts;  how  much  has  been  budgeted  for 
this  particular  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will 
come  up  under  the  same  vote,  the  last  item 
in  2302;  promotion— highway  safety. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Inasmuch  as  the  Minister 
has  given  us  all  the  details  except  the  cost, 
will  he  let  us  in  on  that  little  secret? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  can  deal  with  it  when 
we  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  I  will  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301,  general  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 

to  ask  the  Minister  through  you,  if  he  would 

agree  that  if  we  in  Ontario- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 
There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  who  has 

the  floor.  In  my  opinion  the  hon.  member  for 

High  Park  had  risen— 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  somebody  else  wishes  the 
ifloor  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  it.  I  have  all 
night. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  a  general  question  of  the  Minister  at  this 
time,  seeing  that  he  has  just  completed  his 
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remarks  to  us.  This  was  concerning  the  imi- 
fomiit>'  of  traffic  laws  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Canada  and  the  unifonnity  of  the 
collection  of  collision  statistics.  How  far  are 
we  advanced  in  that,  Mr.  Chaimian?  That 
would  come  under  policy,  right  in  the  first 
vote? 


Mr.    Chairman: 
anyway. 


Th 


IS    is    on 


the   first   \ote. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  committee  on  uniformity  in  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Authorities. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  that  a  provincial  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  this  is  an  American 
association  on  which  we  have  had  representa- 
tion. But  we  now  have  work  on  uniformity 
being  done  for  us  in  Canada  by  our  ovsoi 
CCMTA;  that  is  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Motor  Transport  Authorities,  in  which  all  the 
senior  staff  of  all  the  provincial  departments 
responsible  are  involved. 

This  is  the  big  move  forward  we  have 
made  in  getting  uniformity  and  I  mentioned, 
in  my  opening  remarks,  that  in  driver  licens- 
ing, for  instance,  we  are  establishing  such 
standards  so  that  we  can  provide  for  reci- 
procity that  was  not  formerly  possible. 

With  regard  to  accident  reporting— and  we 
have  to  use  the  word  accident  in  a  great  many 
cases,  as  much  as  I  prefer  collision  as  a 
descriptive  term,  because  accident  is  still  an 
official  term  in  many  of  our  reports.  Accident 
reporting  is  being  made  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  prescribed  forms  but 
Ontario  is  the  only  one  that  provides  any- 
thing like  the  complete  reports.  I  think  we 
provide  them  with  35  of  the  desired  36 
columns  as  against,  I  think,  Quebec  which 
was  only  providing  information  in  eight  of 
the  36  columns.  But  we  are  trying  to  bring 
those  up  to  a  measurable  degree  of  similarity. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  we  far  off  the  day 
when  we  would  have  one  driver's  licence  for 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  province?  One 
driver's  licence  for  Canada?  A  Canadian 
Ucence  that  could  be  issued  by  the  provinces 
themselves  but  would  be  good  in  any  one  of 
the   provinces? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  vote  2302. 

An  Hon.  member:  Talk  to  Trudeau! 


Vote  2302;  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Under  research,  I  would  be 
interested,  first  of  all,  in  the  report  on  page 
15.  It  says  a  tread  depth  survey.  Last  year, 
I  raised  wdth  the  Minister  the  matter  of  cut 
tires  on  commercial  vehicles,  particularly  on 
buses.  The  practice  was  that  they  cut  diagonal 
grooves  on  the  bald  surfaces  of  tires  for  buses 
and  used  them.  At  the  time  I  asked  the 
Minister  if  he  would  look  into  this  whole 
matter;  I  wonder  if  he  has  and  what  has 
happened  since  then?  Are  they  still  per- 
mitted in  Ontario,  and  if  so,  why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  know  the 
point  that  the  hon.  member  was  seeking  in 
tire  testing. 

Mr.  Deans:  No.  In  your  research  on  page 
15,  it  indicates  that  you  were  conducting  a 
tread  depth  survey.  Now  last  year  during  the 
estimates,  and  in  fact  prior  to  the  estimates, 
I  raised  vidth  the  Minister  the  whole  matter 
of  the  use  of  tires  that  had  been  cut. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:   Retreaded? 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  retreaded,  because  re- 
treading is  a  different  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  A  tread  formed  by 
cutting? 

Mr.  Deans:  By  cutting  diagonal  grooves  on 
the  tire.  It  was  ascertained  by  a  coroner's 
jury  a  year  ago  that  that  was  the  cause  of  an 
accident  with  a  bus.  I  asked  the  Minister  at 
that  time  whether  he  would  undertake  to 
investigate  the  entire  matter  of  the  use  of 
these  on  buses.  I  wonder  if  you  have  and  if 
you  have,  what  you  have  discovered  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
permit  their  use  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  get  the  information  for  the  hon.  member 
on  this  cutting  of  the  normal  remaining  tread 
on  a  tire  after  the  formed  tread  has  worn 
smooth,  reducing  the  amount  of  rubber  be- 
yond that.  I  will  try  and  get  the  answer  for 
you. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Under  the  vehicle 
defects  study,  has  the  Minister  any  reports  as 
yet  on  what  defect  is  the  most  likely  to  cause 
accidents? 


Hon.   Mr.  Haskett:   Mr.   Chairman,   I  will 

get  the  story  on   defect  analysis.   This   was 

Mr.    Chairman:    Drivers'    licensing    comes      being  made  at  the   time,   I  understand,   we 

under  vote  2302.  were    trying    to    establish    realistic    standards 
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for  our  vehicle  inspection,  which  was  going 
to  be  an  inspection  in  depth  and  which  is 
now,  of  course,  in  eflFect.  It  will  look  into 
the  standards  for  that  examination  and  I  will 
give  you  the  story  on  the  study  we  made. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  would 
agree,  though,  that  they  could  form  the  basis 
for  a  very  reahstic  study  of  the  new  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  which  obviously  wear  more 
readily  than  others  and  how  we  might  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  wearing  parts. 

The  other  matter  I  want  to  ask  under  re- 
search was  under  the  heading  "proposed 
motor  vehicles  safety  standards."  I  was  won- 
dering whether  the  Minister  had  given  con- 
sideration to  discussing  with  the  manufacturers 
the  costs  of  installing  in  the  motor  vehicle 
the  safety  features  which  are,  from  time  to 
time,  made  necessary  by  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  given  some  thought 
to  discussing  with  the  manufacturers  why  it 
is  that  even  the  accessories  that  must  be  in- 
staUed  by  law  for  safety  reasons  are  so 
costly.  When  you  price  them  they  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  wholesale  price,  or 
even  the  wholesale  price  plus  cost.  The  cost 
of  headrests,  for  example,  is  much  higher  in  a 
new  car  than  if  you  purchase  the  equivalent 
headrest  outside  and  put  it  on  yourself. 

It  seems  they  are  still  making  quite  a  bit  of 
money  off  the  mandatory  accessories  in  new 
automobiles.  I  think  it  would  do  some  good 
if  you  were  to  take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  these 
things  that  are  installed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Just  before  we  get  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  member  for  Wentworth,  about  the  re- 
search that  we  did  on  any  of  these  items— 
we  will  have  the  material  available  for  him  if 
he  wishes.  I  will  see  that  he  gets  these. 

The  matter  of  cost  of  these  new  pieces  of 
safety  equipment  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
considerable  complaint.  They  have  added,  it 
seems,  substantially  to  the  price  of  a  new 
vehicle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  ploy  by 
manufacturers  to  slow  up  some  of  this  or  not, 
but  I  think  the  member  makes  a  very  good 
point— that  some  of  this  new  equipment  that 
has  been  mandated,  is  seemingly  costing  more 
than  it  should. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Chair,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
indicate  when  he  wiU  get  this  information; 
before  this  vote  is  carried? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  nol 


Mr.  Chairman:  At  some  later  date? 

Mr.  Deans:  As  long  as  I  get  it  reasonably 
(luickly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  that  the  provision  of  that  informa- 
tion is  going  to  hold  up  passage  of  the  vote. 
Vote  2301,  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  final  thing;  one  point 
I  would  make  on  that.  This  is  an  area  where 
the  committee  might  serve  some  purpose 
in  meeting  with  the  manufacturers.  I  am  sure 
the  Minister  could  be  instrumental  in  having 
that  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  I  believe  has  been  up 
before. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
mention,  in  my  introductory  comments,  to  the 
use  of  nitrogen  in  truck  tires,  bus  tires.  Has 
the  Department  carried  out  any  studies  as  to 
the  advantages  of  safety  features? 

In  my  reading  and  research,  I  find  that 
tliey  say  there  is  less  tire  pressure  build-up, 
that  it  results  in  a  stronger  tire,  there  is  less 
deterioration,  and  so  forth.  Did  the  depart- 
ment research  this  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  we  have  not.  We 
are  aware  of  some  of  the  testing  that  has 
been  going  on  with  respect  to  the  use  of  other 
than  air  for  inflating  tires,  both  because  of 
the  lower  coefiBdent  of  expansion  when  it 
heats,  as  well  as  the  less  deleterious  effect  it 
has  on  the  rubber  in  chemistry.  We  have  not 
done  any  research  on  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister, 
just  exactly  what  do  you  do  under  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  is  given  pretty 
well  in  the  report.  Last  year's  report  itemized 
a  goodly  number  of  the  matters  and— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  it  in  tlie  annual  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  it  was  that  which 
the  member  for  Wentworth  was  referring  to. 
That  was  a  year  ago,  which  is  why  I  did  not 
have  the  material.  The  report  is  right  here, 
and  if  the  member  wants  it,  we  will  see  that 
he  gets  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
May  I  then  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  ask 
the  Minister  on  the  demerit  point  system— is 
it  under  research  in  the  Minister's  annual 
report?  Are  the  changes  concerning  the 
demerit  point  system  going  to  be  instituted 
by   your   department,    Mr.    Minister,    or    are 
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you  going  to  keep  it  just  as  it  is?  We  have 
noticed  it  is  not  as  effective  as  we  would  like 
to  see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  research  on  tlie  demerit  point  sys- 
tem was  a  collection  of  all  the  material 
available  to  us  and  the  assessing  of  the 
effectiveness  of  it.  I  am  not  able  to  say  to 
the  hon.  member  at  this  time  that  we  are 
making  any  changes,  but  we  are  certainly 
considering  changes  in  the  demerit  point 
system. 

It  has  proven  very  effective,  perhaps  not 
as  effective  as  we  would  like,  but  it  has 
played  a  very  important  role  in  helping 
driver  control.  Perhaps  we  could  deal  with 
it  when  we  come  to  driver  control  in  vote 
02.  I  think  it  is  the  fourth  item  is  vote  02. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  do  not  mind  putting 
it  off,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  we  can  get 
to  it  at  some  time.  But  I  have  asked  the 
Minister  what  research  included;  this  happens 
to  be  under  research  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
about  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  not  rule  the  hon. 
member  out  of  order  when  we  come  to  driver 
control. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 


Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you  to  the  Minister.  The  Minister  has 
said— and,  I  think,  rightly  so— that  tiie  primary 
responsibihty  for  general  safety  standards 
should  be  vested  in  the  federal  government. 
I  think  a  lot  of  us  in  this  House  have  been 
interested  in  this  for  some  years  and  I  think 
there  seems  to  be  some  clarification  now  tak- 
ing place. 

The  federal  government,  at  least  under  the 
former  Minister,  was  talking  about  setting 
safety  standards.  Hearings  are  going  forward 
there,  and  we  hope  some  results  will  come. 
Nothing  is  in  legislation  yet,  as  far  as  I 
understand,  but  we  hope  that  will  come. 

Under  research,  I  notice  that  the  Min- 
ister has  two  items  here  which  make  me 
wonder:  "Proposed  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  for  application  to  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  accessories  sold  in  On- 
tario." And  then:  "Vehicle  safety;  the  appHca- 
tion  of  United  States  vehicle  safety  pro- 
grammes and  legislation  related  to  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  and  imported  into 
Ontario." 


Does  this  mean  that  this  research  took 
place  before  there  was  a  clarification  of  the 
responsibility  at  the  federal  government?  Is 
this  programme  still  going  on,  and  just  what 
is  involved  in  this  total  programme  of  research 
in  this  respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  this  is  what  was  happening  be- 
cause this  is  the  annual  report  of  1967-1968. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
main  step  forward  in  the  resolution  of  our 
problems  with  the  federal  government  was 
taken  at  our  last  Ministers'  conference  in 
Quebec,  which  was  early  this  year.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  months  ago  that 
the  federal  government  began,  within  the 
context  of  an  understanding  of  where  the 
federal  and  provincial  responsibilities  sepa- 
rated, to  develop  its  own  clear  programme. 

It  was  enunciated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  think  on  two  occasions,  by  Mr. 
Hellyer,  while  he  was  still  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. It  was  mentioned  two  weeks  ago- 
spelled  out  in  some  considerable  detail— at 
the  opening  session  of  the  Canada  Safety 
Council  by  the  Acting  Minister,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

I  can  tell  the  House  too,  that  the  federal 
staff  level  have  been  consulti»g  with  our 
department  on  just  where  we  think  they 
should  match  in  with  us  and  just  where  we 
think  we  can  be  of  help  to  them  in  setting 
this  original  programme  of  standards.  But 
this  has  all  happened,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  report  for  1967-1968  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask, 
through  you  to  the  Minister,  whether  any 
results  of  this  research  have  been  published 
and  are  those  publications  available  to  the 
general  public?  In  other  words,  can  mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  access  to  the  research 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
not  prepared  these  with  any  thought  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  public,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  can  have 
any  of  this  research  material,  as  I  intimated 
to  the  member  for  Wentworth.  We  will  see 
he  gets  them,  and  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  would  like  any  of  these  reports  I 
can  assure  him  he  will  get  them. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  to  the 
final  item  of  this  page,  page  15,  "Vehicle 
Defect  Studies,  a  continuing  analysis  of  me- 
chanical defects  that  contribute  to  motor 
accidents,"  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
elaborate  as  to  how  this  is  carried  out? 
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Some  years  ago  in  this  House  there  was 
some  discussion  of  a  research  group  that 
might  be  set  up  at  that  time  under  the 
Minister  of  Highways,  looking  into  accidents 
as  they  occurred.  Fatal  accidents  were  the 
things  that  we  talked  about  at  that  time,  and 
trying  to  establish  what  the  factors  were 
entering  into  those  accidents,  particularly  in 
relationship  to  the  motor  vehicle  itself.  Is 
there  any  research  of  this  kind  going  on  in 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

Secondly,  is  the  information  that  is  accumu- 
lated by  the  insurance  companies  available  to 
your  research  staff?  Because,  invariably,  as 
the  insurance  companies  investigate  what  hap- 
pens in  accidents  certain  things  must  appear, 
certain  weaknesses  in  certain  makes  of  cars 
must  become  apparent,  and  as  I  have  indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  here  and  in  other 
places,  this  would  be  a  good  source  of  infor- 
mation. And  if  this  were  a  matter  of  public 
information  then  there  would  be  pressure 
here  on  the  motor  car  companies  to  rectify 
any  known  weaknesses  within  their  manufac- 
turing process.  Those  two  things  perhaps  the 
Minister  can  enlighten  us  upon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
not  suggest  here  that  our  studies  involve 
the  actual  mechanical  testing  of  mechanical 
equipment,  but  what  we  did  do  we  carried 
on  an  analysis  of  the  mechanical  defects  that 
contribute  to  motor  vehicle  accidents.  We 
made  an  examination  of  all  accident  reports. 
We  collected  all  the  available  data  that  we 
could,  and  on  this  we  were  able  to  assess 
the  failures  and  deficiences  that  contributed 
chiefly  to  motor  vehicle  accidents.  It  was 
on  the  basis  of  these  studies  that  we  were 
able  to  formulate  the  inspection  standards 
that  became  a  part  of  our  motor  vehicle 
inspection  in  depth. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem 
here  surely  is  that  if  the  Minister's  department 
is  simply  looking  at  the  reports  of  the  acci- 
dents, Uien  there  is  a  very  great  fault.  In- 
formation of  this  kind  is  not  quite  trust- 
worthy, because  the  information  comes  from 
a  policeman,  perhaps,  who  is  looking  at  the 
accident.  He  is  not  particularly  concerned 
with  the  roadworthiness  of  the  vehicle  or 
the  condition  in  which  it  was. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  shows  how 
accidents  have  occurred— and  too  many  of 
them  are  on  fine  days,  on  straight  stretches 
of  road  with  the  driver  in  good  condition,  and 
the  car,  apparently,  in  good  condition.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  someplace,  but  no  indica- 
tion, no  statistics,  as  to  what  did  go  wrong. 


Whether  it  was  the  driver,  the  steering  equip- 
ment, a  tire  blowing,  or  what  not. 

Sometimes  very  obvious  things  are  subjects 
of  memos,  and  if  there  was  an  obvious  blow- 
ing of  a  tire  then  that  perhaps  is  put  down. 
But  if  that  is  not  clear,  it  may  be  a  tie  rod 
end  that  is  gone,  it  may  be  some  defect  in 
that  tire  which,  when  the  car  is  smashed  up, 
does  not  show  short  of  pretty  detailed  analy- 
sis—then certainly  the  whole  report  of  acci- 
dents in  this  province  is  defective  because 
we  just  do  not  know.  We  have  not  had  any 
study  in  depth  in  respect  to  these  accidents 
to  know  exactly  what  did  take  place.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  think  we  need. 

Personally  I  would  rather  see  it  done  at 
the  federal  level  where  more  funds  are  avail- 
able and  a  wider  scope  of  accidents  occur.  I 
think  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
many  states  in  the  United  States,  lacking 
federal  initiative,  have  tackled  it.  And  I 
think  here  in  Ontario,  where  we  do  manu- 
facture most  of  the  cars,  where  we  have  the 
largest  car  population  and  drive  the  most 
miles,  here  seems  to  be  a  good  place  where 
some  detailed  study  of  this  kind,  some  spe- 
cialization in  this  field  should  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  makes  abundant  sense  in  what  he 
is  saying.  A  couple  of  years  ago— I  tliink  per- 
haps he  knows— I  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  officials  of  TIRF-Traffic  Injury  Re- 
search Foundation— to  meet  with  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  looking  to 
get  fuller  disclosure  on  these  things  and 
special  study  in  depth  of  specific  accidents 
involving  fatalities,  and  there  was  some 
measure  of  handicap  in  the  amount  of  work 
the  OPP  could  take  on  at  that  time.  Tliis  is 
an  area  where— 

Mr.  Young:  We  did  not  co-operate  very 
thoroughly  in  that  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  have  not  been  able 
to  do  too  much  in  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  but 
this  is  an  area  where  the  federal  govemanent 
is  interested  in  coming  in  and  I  think  will 
be  able  to  make  good  use  of  federal  participa- 
tion here,  especially  with  the  fact  that  TIRF 
is  closely  related  to  a  number  of  tlie  federal 
government  departments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  the  remarks  of  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  for  just  a  moment.  He  has 
intrigued  me  with  this  little  exchange  with 
the  Minister.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is 
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that  there  was  an  Ontario  government  depart- 
ment that  some  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
initiated  exactly  the  type  of  study  which  the 
menfiber  for  Yorkview  has  suggested,  and 
which  I  presume  the  Minister  agreed  with 
from  his  comments,  and  that  particular  study 
was  stopped  by  the  Attorney  General.  Was 
the  Minister  aware  of  this  particular  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  the  interest  that  the  TIRF  people 
have  in  having  this  kind  of  collection  made, 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  there  was  a  measure 
of  investigation  of  accidents  like  this  in  depth 
in  a  local  municipality. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  guess  that  perhaps  the 
Minister  has  forgotten  over  the  years,  so 
perhaps,  through  you,  sir,  I  could  remind  him. 
Actually,  it  was  the  coroner's  office  in  Toronto 
that  began  an  in-depth  study  of  this  particular 
type  of  problem  and  as  you  know  there  was 
a  change  of  personnel  in  that  office.  The 
Attorney  General  at  that  time  discontinued 
the  study,  and  last  year  in  the  estimates  he 
explained  that  tlie  reason  he  had  discontinued 
it  was  because  TIRF  had  taken  over. 

I  have  been  waiting  with  some  impatience 
for  his  estimates  to  come  up  so  we  can  go 
into  that  in  some  detail,  but  since  it  has 
come  up  here  I  must  ask  the  Minister- 
obviously  the  Attorney  General  is  not  aware 
of  it— is  this  Minister  aware  that  TIRF  never 
midertook  the  study?  In  fact,  the  Attorney 
General— I  hate  to  say  it  because  he  is  such 
a  kind  man— actually  misled  the  House  last 
year  when  he  said  they  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  TIRF  is  well  positioned  to  do  this  kind 
of  work  and  I  think  they  are  anxious  to  do  it. 
And  I  think  with  the  involvement  of  tlie 
federal  government  in  research  of  traflBc  acci- 
dents we  may  make  some  substantial  progress 
in  this. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  had  some  very  inter- 
esting correspondence  with  TIRF,  which  I 
am  going  to  have  great  pleasure  in  reading, 
but  inasmuch  as  this  Minister  is  relatively 
innocent  I  think  perhaps  I  will  leave  this  for 
the  Attorney  General's  estimates  where  I  will 
enjoy  it  so  much  more. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  anotlier  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  this  Minister  can  bear  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Give  them 
both  times! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  there  a  question? 


Mr.  Henderson:  Give  them  both  times! 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  might  as  well  save  it 
for  the  A-G. 

I  want  to  speak  now  in  this  first  vote  of 
the  way  the  Minister  handles  his  personnel, 
and  I  find  it  raUier  upsetting,  shocking- 
despicable  I  think  is  the  word. 

This  came  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  question  period  when  we  asked  the 
Minister  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had 
issued  a  directive  that  his  employees— the  em- 
ployees of  his  department— were  to  have 
double  jeopardy,  were  to  be  punished  twice, 
if  they  incurred  a  traffic  offence  and  were 
convicted  that  they  could  then  be  subject  to 
immediate  dismissal. 

Unfortunately,  we  could  not  discuss  it  at 
the  time  because  the  estimates  were  not  up. 
I  would  like  now  to  pursue  this  a  little 
further  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
—perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
it— if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
this  matter.  Perhaps  if  he  has,  and  he  has 
some  new  policy,  I  will  not  pursue  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  the  matter  was 
looked  into,  as  I  undertook,  when  I  spoke 
to  the  House  about  it.  On  two  occasions  the 
member  asked  about  this  matter  and  my  final 
report  then  was  that  I  thought  the  decision 
was  a  proper  one  having  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular role  that  this  department  plays.  It  is  a 
matter  of  safety  and  it  is  felt  that  because 
of  the  part  the  department  plays  in  dealing 
with  drivers  and  safety,  that  we  have  to  set 
the  example  in  our  department.  Anyone  who 
violated  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Deputy- 
Minister  in  his  letter  to  the  staflF  was  quite 
properly  placing  himself  in  a  position  where 
his  usefulness  in  our  department  was  in 
jeopardy.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  position  to 
take. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  Minister's  words  because  he 
said  he  is  setting  an  example.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  from  his  exact  words,  the  example 
he  is  setting. 

If  an  employee's  driver's  licence  is  sus- 
pended, or  he  is  sentenced  to  a  jail  term 
for  an  ojffence  under  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada,  or  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
whether  on  or  off  duty,  he  may  be  subject 
to  immediate  dismissal. 

This  is  the  example  the  Minister  says  he  is 
setting.  Let  us  just  suppose,  by  some  horrible 
mischance,  that  other  employers  through  this 
province  were  to  follow  this  example.  Do  you 
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realize  what  you  wotJd  produce?  Do  you 
realize  how  many  people  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  this  stupid  ruling 
of  yours?  Let  me  read  that  again: 

If  an  employee's  driver's  hcence  is  sus- 
pended he  may  be  subject  to  immediate 
dismissal. 

If  an  employee's  driver's  licence  is  sus- 
pended or  he  is  sentenced  to  a  jail  term 
for  an  oflFence  imder  the  Criminal  Code 
of  Canada  or  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act, 
whether  on  or  oflF  duty,  he  may  be  subject 
to  immediate  dismissal. 

What  the  Minister  has  said  is  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
province.  Well,  please  God,  nobody  else 
follow  this  example.  Does  the  Minister  really 
believe  that  this  is  what  he  wants?  That  he 
wants  everyone  who  does  this  throughout  the 
province  to  be  dismissed?  Is  the  Minister  say- 
ing that  you  should  have  double  penalties? 
If  you  commit  an  ofEence  under  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act,  though  it  is  a  relatively 
minor  one,  you  should  be  dismissed?  Surely 
the  Minister  has  not  thought  this  through.  If 
he  has,  I  weep  for  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  should  be  dismissed? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  employee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Whose  employee? 

Mr.  Shulman:  His  employee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  wrong  with  that  in  a 
department  committed  to  safety? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Obviously  there  are  other 
dense  members  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  well  as  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  die  department  com- 
mitted to  safety. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  the  department  com- 
mitted to  safety.  Is  the  Minister  suggesting 
they  should  have  a  double  penalty  and  this 
is  the  example  he  wants  to  set? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Ah,  and  the  next  question 
asked  is:  Do  you  hope  that  others  will  follow 
your  example  through  the  province? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  we  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  controlling  the  examina- 
tion and  the  registration  of  drivers  and  in 
controlling  their   right   to   drive   and   having 


the  abihty  to  withdraw  that  right.  I  think  it 
would  rest  ill  on  the  shoulders  of  a  driver 
examiner,  for  instance,  to  be  convicted  of  a 
criminal  oflFence  involving  traffic,  or  a  breach 
of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  resulting  in  his 
suspension.  We  could  not  put  him  in  judg- 
ment over  others  coming  forward  to  take  a 
test  for  driving  or  to  be  re-examined  to  see 
whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  drive. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  think  the 
public  would  support  the  attitude  that  we  are 
setting  an  example  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  my  humble  opinion  you  are 
right. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  This  Minister  has  not 
answered  my  question.  In  his  first  statement 
he  said  he  was  setting  an  example.  Does  he 
hope  that  others  will  follow  his  example? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  many  others  that  would  be  in  a 
comparable  position  to  The  Department  of 
Transport  which  regulates  the  examination, 
licensing  and  control  of  drivers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  follow 
the  parallel  further  and  suggest  that  if  an 
employee  of  The  Department  of  Health  de- 
veloped gonorrhea  and  this  was  reported,  he 
should  be  dismissed?  I  find  his  parallels 
rather— 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  would  have  to  ask  the 
member  for  Humber  (Mr.  Ben). 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  member  is  a 
medical  doctor  and  I  am  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. I  am  only  concerned  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  employees  should  give  the 
kind  of  example  we  think  they  should  set  and 
tliat  they  do  not  jeopardize  their  position  in 
service. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  cannot  argiic  with  that,  but 
I  can  argue  with  double  penalties.  I  am  going 
to  continue  to  argue  with  it  and  I  hope  this 
is  the  first  thing  the  next  government  will 
change  when  they  get  into  your  department. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Put  the  union  in,  they  will  get 
it  organized, 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  agree 
that  non-provincial  cars  that  come  into  On- 
tario are  in  the  majority  from  portions  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  from  other  parts  of 
Canada? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  agree 
that  the  majority  of  foreign  cars  that  enter 
Ontario  are  from  the  United  States  rather 
than  from  other  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Wait  luitil  you  hear 
the  second  part  of  that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  You  mean  the  number 
of  cars  that  are  driven  into  the  province?  Not 
imported,  but  driven  in? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Tourist  cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  certainly  think 
that  our  tourist  traflRc  from  south  of  the  line 
v/ould  be  greater  than  tourist  traffic  from 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  I  was  hoping  the 
Minister  would  agree  with  that.  In  that  case, 
for  goodness  sake,  why  in  the  world  do  you 
not  use  the  uniform  vehicle  traffic  code  in- 
stead of  getting  together  with  the  other  prov- 
inces from  where  you  have  a  minority  of  cars? 
This  is  the  type  of  non-thinking  that  per- 
meates this  department. 

I  hate  to  come  into  this  throwing  debate 
and  bring  in  these  unkind  thoughts  when 
you  have  been  throwing  bouquets  back 
and  forth  with  your  critics,  but  it  just 
shows  such  a  lack  of  common  sense.  This  is 
the  basis  of  it.  I  am  holding  a  copy  of  the 
'unifonn  traffic  code  here  in  my  hand.  I  got 
in  touch  with  the  administrator  and  there  had 
been  no  contact  from  the  province  of  Ontario. 
For  goodness  sake,  why  have  you  not  made 
any  effort  to  bring  Ontario  into  hne  wiiii  the 
imiform  vehicle  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have.  We  belong  to  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators that  lays  down  this  code.  Indeed, 
we  had  a  member  of  our  department  on  that 
body  as  we  have  had  on  a  number  of  the 
critical  bodies  of  the  American  association. 
This  is  not  the  United  States,  but  it  is  the 
North  American  association.  We  keep  in  very 
close  touch  with  what  goes  on  in  their  asso- 
ciation and  play  a  role  in  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 
Then  the  Minister,  or  someone  in  his  depart- 
ment, is  familiar  with  the  uniform  vehicle 
code.  Would  the  Minister  agree  that  the 
things  that  are  in  that  code  are  proper  things 
and  should  be  followed  in  Ontario? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Then,  I  would  like  to  follow 
this  a  little  further  before  we  get  to  the  nitty 
gritty.  What  does  the  Minister  disagree  with? 
What  part  of  the  code  does  he  feels  is  wrong? 
Is  it  section  one  of  the  code,  or  section  two  of 
the  code?  What  part  of  the  code  does  he  feel 
is  not  proper  for  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  code  is  a  guide 
for  members  of  the  American  association  and 
it  is  in  general  use  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tain parts  are  taken  by  state  after  state.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  from  the  measure  of  uni- 
formity we  have  been  getting  with  our 
Canadian  counterparts  because  all  our  prov- 
ince are  agreeing  to  a  basis.  The  uniform  code 
of  the  AAMVA  was  set  up  for  a  guide  and 
was  adopted  in  part  by  as  many  states  or  juris- 
dictions as  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
Minister  is  saying  that  the  majorit>'  of  states 
have  not  adopted  the  uniform  vehicle  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  just  say  they  have 
not  adopted  it  100  per  cent.  They  take  such 
part  as  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Has  anyone  in  your  depart- 
ment read  this  code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  very  sure  they  have. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  Minister  agree,  or 
does  the  department  agree,  with  the  basic 
matters  set  out  in  the  code  and  agree  that  we 
should  follow  the  code  in  general? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
followed  in  many  ways,  as  I  intimated.  We 
take  out  of  it  what  suits  us,  but  in  Canada, 
as  I  say,  we  have  been  tending  to  come  to 
close  uniformity  with  our  other  provincial 
counterparts.  I  think  for  general  uniformity  in 
Canada,  it  is  serving  our  purpose  very  well. 
I  think  all  our  people  in  Canada  are  aware  of 
the  uniform  code  of  the  AAMVA  just  as  we 


Mr.  Shulman:  They  may  be  aware,  but  it 
is  not  law  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  it  is  not  law. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  Hke  to  come  back 
to  the  first  question  I  asked  the  Minister.  I 
asked  if  he  agreed  vdth  me  that  the  majority 
of  tlie  non-Ontario  cars  in  Ontario  were 
American,  and  he  did.  I  trust  he  would  also 
agree  that  most  of  the  Ontario  cars  leaving 
Ontario  are  going  to  the  United  States,  rather 
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than  to  other  provinces— per  mile— I  am  sure 
there  is  no  argument  there. 

Yet,  as  a  result  of  not  adopting  tlie  uniform 
vehicle  code,  we  have  Americans  coming 
into  Ontario  and  breakinig  our  laws  quite 
innocently;  and,  as  a  result,  producing  acci- 
dents. We  also  have  Ontarians  going  into  a 
U.^.  state  and  breaking  their  laws  and  pro- 
ducing accidents  and  getting  tickets  and 
being  fined,  because  this  Minister  just  has  not 
brought  our  standards  up  to  date.  I  picked 
out  some  half-dozen  of  these  things  on  which 
I  brought  in  an  amendment,  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  Minister  has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt 
them  as  yet.  Perhaps  he  is  still  thinking  about 
them.  Just  taking  motorcycles,  for  example, 
is  there  anything  in  our  code  that  says  a 
nKxtorcycle  must  be  given  a  full  lane?  I 
do  not  believe  there  is.  Is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  of  course  there  is  not. 
However,  it  is  within  the  uniform  vehicle 
code. 

And  what  happens?  One  of  our  cars  goes 
into  New  York  state  and  does  not  allow  a 
full  lane  and  gets  pulled  in.  You  know,  it 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  ticket;  you  get  pulled 
in  and  it  is  because  Ontario  drivers  are  not 
aware  of  this.  How  could  they  be  aware  of 
it?  And  yet  it  is  a  sensible  regulation.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  sensible  regulations  in 
the  uniform  vehicle  code. 

There  are  sensible  regulations  in  relation 
to  safety  belts  which  we  have  not  done;  in 
relation  to  speed;  in  relation  to  signs;  in  rela- 
tion to  odometers.  All  of  these  things  we  are 
lagging  behind  on  and  we  are  lagging  behind 
purely  and  simply  because  I  do  not  think  the 
Minister  has  read  this,  because  if  he  had  read 
it  he  would  have  enough  sense  to  liring  these 
common  sense  things  into  law.  If  I  am 
wrong  I  would  be  happy  to  apologize— if  he 
has  read  it  and  just  did  not  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber is  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
uniform  traffic  code  has  been  adopted  in  total 
by  all  the  states  in  the  jurisdiction  to  the 
south  of  us,  because  that  is  not  the  case. 
Tlhey  use  it  just  as  we  do— adopting  it  in 
part.  There  is  far  greater  discrepancy  between 
one  state  and  another  in  the  United  States 
than  there  is  between  our  province  and  the 
other  provinces  and,  indeed,  between  our 
province  and  some  of  the  U.S.  states  that 
border  on  us. 

There  is  no  common  practice  across  all  the 
continent.  But  we  have  achieved  in  Canada, 


I  say,  a  measure  of  uniformity  in  so  many 
respects  that  we  are  the  envy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  that  opportunity  because, 
true  enough,  they  have  50  states  as  against 
our  ten  provinces.  It  niakes  it  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  and  they  do  not  get  the  same 
opportunity  for  Ministers  or  the  chief  oflBcers 
to  meet  as  we  have  had. 

Even  if  they  did,  I  think  they  would  have 
more  difficulty  in  getting  laws  that  were  firm 
throughout  a  state.  There  are  a  great  many 
practices  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
will  adopt  a  law— you  think  it  applies  to  the 
state  and  it  just  does  not  apply  all  over;  it 
just  apphes  to  one  part  of  it,  or  is  not  en- 
forced in  95  per  cent  of  the  state.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  compare  our  situation.  But  I 
think  that  we  in  Canada  are  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  con- 
tradict the  Minister  but  he  is  wrong.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  uniform  trafiBc  code  has 
not  been  adopted  holus-bolus  across  the 
United  States  but  the  major  provisions  have 
been  accepted  across  the  north  and  the  east. 
The  1968  and  the  1967  revisions,  as  they 
have  been  brought  through,  are  adopted  in 
state  after  state;  there  is  a  whole  list  of  them 
heie  that  were  brou^t  in  in  1968  not  one 
of  which  has  been  brought  into  Ontario. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter,  no  one  is 
going  to  argue.  To  take  one  extreme  example, 
in  the  vmiform  vehicle  code  it  says  it  is  an 
offence  not  to  stop  when  so  signalled  by  a 
police  officer.  This  is  not  an  offence  here  in 
Ontario.  When  I  suggested  this  amendment, 
I  went  to  a  number  of  senior  police  officers 
before  I  brought  the  legislation  here  to  the 
House  and  they  said,  "Great,  that  is  good 
legislation.  It  is  the  law  in  most  of  the  United 
States,  we  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been 
made  the  law  here  in  Ontario;  please  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister." 

So  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister.  I  brought  in  this  amendment  and 
the  Minister  just  ignored  it,  as  he  ignores 
all  the  other  ideas,  good  or  bad,  that  come 
from  botii  Opposition  parties.  You  know, 
there  is  nothing  horrible  in  learning.  We 
try  to  do  it  all  tlie  time.  And  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  the  Minister  tliat  first  of  all  he 
invest  $1  dollar  and  buy  a  copy  of  the  uni- 
form vehicle  code. 

Secondly,  he  get  one  of  his  two  assistants 
in  front  of  him  to  go  through  the  various 
amendments  tliat  a  number  of  the  members 
on  this  side  have  suggested,  all  of  which 
have  come  out  of  the  uniform  vehicle  code 
and  all  of  which  are  plain,  ordinary  common 
sense.  They  are  not  political  matters.  You  are 
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not  going  to  win  or  lose  any  votes  on  it,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Instead  of  bringing  in 
these  stupid  revisions  that  you  brought  in  in 
\'our  bill  last  month,  bring  in  this  type  of 
common  sense  thing  which  will  actually  cut 
accidents.  It  will  not  cost  any  money  and  it 
will  have  us  cheering  you  for  a  change  in- 
stead of  calling  you  stupid. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  just  anti- 
American,  you  knov/,  that  is  at  the  root  of  it. 
The  whole  government  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Imperialists,  capital- 
ists, war  mongers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  tlie  Minister  could 
tell  me  what  research  is  being  carried  on 
this  year?  The  research  listed  in  the  book  is 
last  year's.  I  am  wondering  just  what  is  being 
carried  on  this  year. 

Two  questions:  Has  there  been  any 
research  conducted  recently  into  the  accident 
rate  at  railroad  crossings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  member  would  expect  by  way 
of  accident  research  in  railroad  crossings.  We 
have  the  statistics  on  it.  I  remember  dis- 
cussing them  recently  with  the  brotherhood 
of  railroad  en^ployees,  if  that  is  the  proper 
name  of  their  union.  You  may  correct  me  in 
the  tide. 

Mr.  Deans:  Brotherhood  of  railroad  train- 
men, I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  came  forward  and 
we  discussed  this  matter  of  railroad  cross- 
ings with  them.  It  is  largely  a  problem,  of 
course,  of  co-operation  between  the  railroad 
and  the  jurisdiction,  because  there  is  un- 
expended moneys  for  railroad  grade  improve- 
ments. They  are  all,  I  guess,  on  a  participat- 
ing basis.  But  we  know  exactly  how  many 
raihoad  collisions  there  are  and  the  number 
of  fatalities  that  occur.  And  I  remember  dis- 
cussing that  with  them  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  was  wondering  was 
whether  or  not  the  department  had  used  the 
research,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  accidents  at  specific  points,  to  make 
recommendations?  What  the  Minister  said  was 
tnie,  that  there  is  money  imexpended,  but  it 
requires  the  municipality  involved  to  put  up 
money  and  many  of  them  do  not  have  it. 
I  sense  that  perhaps  the  Ontario  government 
should  take  over  that  particular  function 
rather   than   leaving   it   to   the   municipalities 


v/hich  obviously  do  not  have  the  money.  The 
Minister  may  not  have  it,  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
matter  of  the  specific  statistics  the  member 
refers  to,  I  remember  pointing  out  to  the  rail- 
way men  that  they  were  quite  in  error  in 
the  figures  they  were  giving  us  because 
they  were  very  different  from  what  we  had 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  matter  of  these 
statistics  rests  with  my  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Highways,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a 
proper  approach. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  it  is  misplaced  again; 
it  is  like  everything  else.  I  think  that  is 
misplaced.  The  Department  of  Transport  is 
concerned  with  safety.  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  not.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  there, 
but  anyway,  can  the  Minister  tell  me  what 
it  costs  for  MTARTS?  Can  the  Minister  tell 
me  the  total  cost  to  date  for  MTARTS? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
total  cost  of  MTARTS  was  given  last  year,  I 
think,  at  the  time  we  tabled  the  report.  I  do 
not  have  the  figiue  here.  Tliat  was  in  last 
year's  estimates,  at  the  wind-up,  except,  I 
think,  for  some  smaH  item  that  remained  im- 
settled  at  the  time  the  committee  wound  up 
and  was  discharged.  Otherwise,  it  is  com- 
pleted insofar  as  MTARTS  was  concerned 
and  the  committee  was  honourably  dis- 
charged. 

The  member  asked  me  the  types  of  re- 
search we  had  done  this  year  and  I  could 
give  him  the  tides,  about  eight  or  ten,  and 
they  were:  driver  education,  a  study  of  be- 
ginner drivers  describing  the  differences  in 
driving  record  between  drivers  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  driver  education  courses 
and  young  drivers  at  random;  motorcycle 
accidents,  an  analysis  to  establish  the  features 
of  motorcycle  collisions  with  emphasis  on  the 
traflSc  conflict  which  preceded  the  collision; 
driver  travel  study,  studies  on  the  feasibility 
of  continuously  surveying  travel  habits  of 
Ontario  drivers  by  means  of  automatic  driver 
licence  renewal  systems  to  aid  comprehensive 
transportation  planning;  describe  driver  travel 
patterns  and  satisfy  the  information  require- 
ments of  transportation  research;  bicycle  acci- 
dents—this was  a  concern  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties to  cyclists  last  year— an  examination  of 
the  incidence  in  1968  of  injuries  and  fatalities 
to  bicyclists  and  a  comparison  of  the  accident 
characteristics  of  those  for  earlier  periods  in 
order  to  suggest  potentially  effective  counter- 
measures;  alcohol,  a  study  of  the  conviction 
record    of   Ontario    drivers,    to    examine    the 
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incidence  of  alcohol  convictions  including 
repeat  convictions  so  that  the  incidence  of 
this  conviction  may  be  realistically  defined; 
beginner  driver,  a  pilot  study  of  the  driving 
records  of  beginner  drivers  to  describe  their 
early  driving  experiences;  inspection  stan- 
dards—that is  what  went  into  our  examina- 
tion in  depth  for  establishing  mechanical 
fitness  standards  as  required  under  section  49 
of  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act. 

Special  permits,  a  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  special  permit  privileges  to  ration- 
alize policies  with  respect  to  demand  for 
permits  and  to  examine  criteria  and  limits  for 
maximum  size  and  weights;  the  demerit  point 
system  and  the  evaluation  of  the  use  of  con- 
viction records  to  identify  unsafe  drivers  for 
driver  improvement  services  and  unsafe  com- 
mercial loading  practices;  a  survey  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  to  establish  the  nature  and 
extent  of  unsafe  practices  in  relation  to  those 
which  might  shift  or  become  displaced  in 
the  event  of  collision  or  rapid  deterioration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  seems  that  in  most  of  the 
things  that  you  mentioned— and  I  did  not 
get  them  all  I  must  admit— but  in  most  of 
the  ones  that  you  mentioned  it  would  require 
the  compilation  of  figures  from  statistics  that 
were  sent  into  the  department  on  accident 
records  or  on  record  forms  of  some  kind  or 
another.    Is  this  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  this  go  through  the  com- 
puter system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
them  would  be  programmed. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  have  $164,500  for  salaries. 
I  am  curious  to  know  why  it  is  that  with  so 
many  of  these  things  able  to  be  put  through 
the  computer  system,  you  would  require  this 
much  money  for  salaries  for  that  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  department  or 
branch  now  includes  the  entire  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  collision  records  and  the 
compilation  of  collision  statistics  which  in 
itself  is  quite  a  sizeable  operation.  It  added 
considerably  to  the  total  cost  of  this  depart- 
ment last  year  when  it  was  moved  from  driver 
control  and  has  now  been  brought  into  this 
branch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  \^ote  2301.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sandwich-Rixerside. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Chaimian,  would  this  be  the  proper  place  to 
make  enquiries  about  the  licence  inspectors 
of  service  stations?  Under  personnel  ser\'ices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  a  responsibility  of  ours.  Licence  inspectors 
of  service  stations? 

Mr.  Burr:  The  Department  of  Transport 
licence  inspectors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  confused,  I  must 
confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  inspect  service  stations  per  se. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  have  a  letter  from  a  service 
station  operator  whose  complaint  really  centres 
around  what  he  considers  to  be  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  licence  inspector. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  garage 
would  be  licensed  by  us. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  had  better  read  the  letter  then, 
that  would  be  the  quickest  way  of  putting 
the  problem  before  you. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  pay  $5  provincial  licence  for  handling 
gasoline.  I  pay  about  $5  per  pump  per  year 
for  government  inspection  of  pumps.  I  pay 
$25  for  provincial  licence  for  operating  a 
service  station.  Then  uniformed  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  licence  inspectors  come 
and  take  a  note  of  my  provincial  licence 
number  and  report  it  to  Toronto.  In  addi- 
tion, I  collect  180  tax  per  gallon  for  the 
provincial  government. 

Annexation  to  Windsor  has  caused  me 
additional  problems.  Sandwich-East  used  to 
charge  $8  and  the  required  forms  could  be 
mailed  in.  Now  the  city  of  Windsor  charges 
over  $30,  made  up  of  $27  plus  $2.50  per 
pump  and  about  $1  for  selling  oil.  Further- 
more, the  city  of  Windsor  will  not  permit 
this  to  be  done  by  mail.  A  special  trip  must 
be  made  to  the  city  hall  and  this  is  a  time- 
consuming  and  money-wasting  experience. 
After  I  have  done  this,  two  armed  police- 
men come  to  see  whether  I  ha\e  a  licence. 

Does  anyone  realize  how  much  time  a 
service  station  operator  spends  on  book- 
work  for  the  various  governments?  For  the 
provincial  government  I  must  figure  out 
and  send  in  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments, 5  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  on  parts 
and  oil,  180  tax  per  gallon  of  gas.  For  the 
federal  government  I  must  figure  out  and 
send  in  unemployment  insurance,  I  must 
make  a  monthly  report  and  there  is  a  $10 
penalty'  if  the  remittance  is  not  post-marked 
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by  the  tenth  of  the  month.  Plus  interest  on 
the  money  that  is  overdue.  I  must  also 
figure  out  and  send  in  payroll  tax  deduc- 
tions. I  have  estimated  the  time  spent  on 
all  this  w^ork  on  behalf  of  the  government 
as  3  man  hours  per  day,  at  $1.30  per  hour, 
minimum  wage,  this  is  about  $25  per  week. 
Yet  the  government  pays  me  nothing  for 
all  this  work.  Sending  a  Department  of 
Transport  inspector  to  see  whether  I  ha\e 
a  licence  is  the  last  straw.  Yours  truly 

My  question  is,  of  course,  why  are  inspectors 
sent  around  the  province  to  look  at  licences 
which  are  recorded  in  The  Department  of 
Transport  office  files?  I  can  easily  understand 
the  frustration  of  a  service  station  operator 
who  has  to  do  all  this  bookwork  at  consider- 
able cost  in  time  and  money  when  he  sees  a 
uniformed  inspector  enter  his  garage  on  an 
absolutely  unnecessary  errand.  Does  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  inspector  have  any 
other  purpose  or  is  this  all  that  he  does? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  operator  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  mentioned  with  all  the  bookwork,  all 
the  taxes  and  all  the  work  involved  in  keeping 
books  and  collecting  taxes.  The  only  part  we 
are  interested  in  is  the  $25  registration  fee  as 
a  garage.  We  send  our  inspector  around  to  see 
the  records  of  that  garage.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  keep  track  of  cars  that  have  been 
damaged  by  collision,  cars  that  ha\'e  been 
stolen,  cars  where  the  engine  or  serial  number 
may  be  changed,  all  this  kind  of  thing.  This 
is  our  concern  and  that  is  the  only  interest 
we  have  in  all  the  multitude  of  registrations 
and  fees  and  forms  that  man  has  to  handle. 
Ours  is  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
illegal  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  floor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
ask  of  the  Minister,  what  projects  does  he 
contemplate  under  research  this  year?  Will 
there  be  a  project  on  noise  pollution?  Other 
than  the  one  you  had  last  year  concerning 
motorcycle  noise.  This  is  a  problem  that  is  of 
greater  concern  each  year  and  it  increases 
rather  than  diminishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  not  going  to  deny 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  the  list  of 
projects  in  the  current  fiscal  year  before  me. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  one  on  noise 
pollution  because  pollution,  including  noise, 
has  moved  from  the  Minister  of  Health  to  the 
Minister    of    Agriculture    and    Food    and    is 


now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  have  anything  to 
do  Willi  noise  pollution  as  far  as  the  auto- 
mobile vehicle  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  should  not  say  that 
we  have  no  part  in  it  because  we  have  been 
following  up  the  matter  of  measuring  noises. 
I  have  reported  I  think  twice  to  the  House 
recently,  following  the  work  bemg  done  by 
the  SAE  and  the  failure  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  in  Ottawa  to  achieve  any 
great  results.  The  fact  that  the  SAE  has 
brought  down  some  measurable  and  practical 
means  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  I  think 
we  will  be  interested  in  following  that  up. 
What  use  we  will  make  of  that  information, 
in  view  of  the  assumption  by  Ottawa  of 
responsibility  for  vehicle  standards  at  the 
point  of  manufacture,  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  say  at  tlie  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  may  not  necessarily 
be  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  Mr.  Minister. 
We  expect  the  newly  manufactured  vehicle 
to  be  in  first  class  condition.  But  the  number 
of  junkers  that  you  do  have  on  the  road,  that 
do  not  operate  at  top  efficiency,  only  seriously 
exaggerate  the  noise  problem.  Then  especially 
the  heavy  type  of  truck  that  we  find  on  the 
road  and  with  our  trucks  going  up  to,  in 
some  places,  carrying  115,000  poimds— you 
need  a  tremendous  motor  in  tliere  to  be  aible 
to  pull  that  and  the  noise  from  that  type  of 
vehicle  is  enough  to  practically  wake  the 
dead.  If  the  Minister  would  carry  on  research 
on  motorcycle  noise  I  think  you  have  by  far 
a  more  important  problem  in  vehicular  noise 
other  than  motorcycles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  I  would  agree  with. 
Maybe  when  we  get  those  standards,  that 
material  down,  we  will  give  consideration  to 
mandating  noise  levels  so  far  as  the  emis- 
sions are  concerned. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enquire  of  the 
Minister  the  type  of  research  and  assistance 
that  goes  into  the  representation  of  munici- 
palities and  passengers,  in  oases  where  the 
railways  want  to  change  their  service.  For 
example,  is  it  in  this  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  they  supply  the  personnel  that 
make  the  representation  to  these  hearings? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  the  vote  in  which  it  would  come  and 
it  would  come  under  legal  services,  because 
it  is  our  legal  branch  that  is  being  notified 
now,  served  by  the  Canadian  Transportation 
Commission  on  all  applications  for  rail  aban- 
donments. We  have  a  watching  brief  and  we 
played  a  very  significant  role  in  establishing 
the  costing  procedures  that  perhaps  operate 
it,  to  delay  work  by  the  railway  committee 
of  the  Canada  transportation  commission  until 
we  were  satisfied  with  their  costing  pro- 
cedures. 

Now  that  those  are  being  established,  the 
applications  will  start  moving  through  the 
board— through  the  railway  committee.  We 
will  be  active  in  facing  up  to  those  and  in 
measuring  the  impact  of  proposed  cancella- 
tion—termination of  services  or  closing  out 
of  freight  oflBces  in  the  various  regions.  And 
in  this,  we  are  having  the  participation  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  because  it  is  a 
sort  of  a  joint  study  so  far  as  the  measuring 
of  the  impact  and  we  are  making  a  point,  of 
course,  of  dealing  with  the  people  in  the 
areas  concerned.  Once  we  are  served  with  a 
notice  of  proposed  rail  abandonment,  we 
prepare  our  brief  and  it  is  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  in  the  area  that  are  going 
to  be  affected. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  interested  to  hear  that 
you  have  a  group  doing  the  costing  pro- 
cedures. Do  you  have  engineering  assistance 
in  your  department  that  looks  into  the  matter 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  stations,  rights 
of  way,  capacity  of  lines  and  things  like  that? 
Do  you  have  engineering  assistance  in  addi- 
tion to  this  legal  assistance  that  you  use  to 
present  the  case  for  continuation  of  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  think  that  this 
kind  of  the  mechanical  end  of  it,  the  engineer- 
ing side,  would  be  done  by  consultants, 
probably  in  conjunction  with  the  group  of 
the  ten  provinces  that  have  been  acting  in 
this  together.  I  mentioned— the  hon.  member 
heard— when  I  introduced  my  estimates,  that 
we  had  before  us  several  of  these  abandon- 
ments at  present.  I  listed  a  number  of  the 
ones  that  we  were  engaged  in  at  this  moment. 
Was  he  perhaps  interested  in  the  one  from— 

Mr.   Deacon:   LakeheadI 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes.  Did  you  pick  those 
up?  There  was  one  here-the  CNR  from 
Markham  to  Toronto  for  instance,  that  is  the 
last  of  the  ones  we  have,  I  think,  received 
notice  of. 


Mr.  Deacon:  But  in  connection  with  this, 
you  are  getting  engineering  assistance  from 
consultants  who  check  the  railway  figures 
with  regard  to  costing  of  the  service,  is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  we  should  decide  to 
oppose,  we  will  be  well  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  help. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  you  are  not  accepting 
the  railway  figures?  You  are  checking  in- 
dependently, the  figures  that  are  used  by  the 
railway  for  their  cost  of  providing  these 
services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Very  carefully,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Now,  you  have  at  the  bottom 
of  page  seven  of  your  talk,  a  statement: 
"Intensive  studies  of  railway  methodology 
and  cost  have  been  undertaken  and  there 
have  been  consultations  with  representatives 
of  the  other  provinces."  Could  the  Minister 
tell  me  what  he  means  by  this  matter  of 
railway  methodology? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  was  basic  to  the 
whole  matter  of  appearing  before  the  rail- 
way committee  and  as  I  intimated,  it  has 
taken  something  more  than  a  year  to  work 
out  the  methodology  or  the  basis  of  costing 
orders.  It  was  really  a  matter  of  compelling 
the  railways  to  disclose  their  costs  and  their 
procedures  in  arriving  at  their  costs.  Now  I 
think  I  intimated  to  the  member  that  we  used 
engineers.  I  would  think  it  would  be  more 
the  nature  of  railway  economists  in  analyzing 
the  figures  given  by  the  railways  as  we  con- 
test their  figures. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
do  have  these  economists.  You  also  partici- 
pated in— or  at  least  you  were  in  charge  of— 
the  MTARTS  study  and  you  included  in  your 
study  the  use  of  engineers  called  DeLeuw 
Cather  and  Company,  I  think,  to  check  the 
railway  facilities  and  signal  services  and 
things  like  that  which  were  needed.  Would 
you  be  using  some  engineers  for  checking  the 
facilities  in  these  oases  you  are  defending  on 
behalf  of  the  public  for  continuation  of 
service?  You  are  using  such  independent 
checks  in  providing  this  railway  methodology 
data— background   data— are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  yet  had  occasion  to 
employ  engineering  consultants  on  this  kind 
of  work.  As  I  say,  the  railways  come  forward 
with  their  figures  as  they  are  required  to 
now  and  we  examine  them  carefully  and  if 
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we  are  opposing,  well,  we  will  have  adequate 
transportation  economists  in  whatever  branch 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Deacon:  And  you  have  them  in  your 
own  staff  then,  are  you  agreed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  we  have  seconded 
to  us  a  transportation  economist  from  The 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Were  you  requested  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  connection  with 
this  recent  MTARTS-the  GO  Transit  Survey 
that  was  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
retain  or  provide  the  independent  analysis  of 
the  CNR's  figures  that  were  used  in  that 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  from  the  time  the 
MTARTS  was  wound  up  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged,  the  operation  of  GO  has 
l>een  in  the  hands  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  and  the  correlation  and  analysis 
of  the  submissions  made  by  those  who  re- 
ceived the  report,  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Deacon:  In  other  words,  even  though 
The  Department  of  Highways  accepted  the 
railway's  figures  for  the  submission  with 
regard  to  GO  Transit,  you  do  not  accept  the 
railway's  figures  in  connection  with  these 
cases  where  you  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
public  for  the  continuation  of  rail  services  to 
such  places  as  Markham,  etc.?  You  are  retain- 
ing independent  experts  either  from  The 
Department    of    Economics    or    by    retaining 


engmeers,  is 


that 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  there  is  a  very  real 
difference  between  the  dealings  of  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  the  railways. 
Highways  is  operating  a  GO-Transit  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  railways  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  widi  that.  Our  opposition  to  applica- 
tions for  rail  abandonments  before  the  rail- 
way committee  of  the  Canada  transport  board 
is  quite  a  different  matter  and  I  think  our 
procedures   are   obviously  quite   different. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  quite  interested  then, 
to  know  that  you  are  not  accepting  the 
CNR's  cost  and  estimates  for  analysis  of 
defending  the  public  against  the  discontinu- 
ation of  services  even  though  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  accepts  their  figures  with- 
out question  for  an  analysis  of  the  GO- 
Transit  operation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  point  surely.  And  it 
is  a  good  point.  An  excellent  one. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  lion,  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
of  the  Minister  if  he  has  received  a  request 
from  the  CNR  or  CPR  to  discontinue  service 
between  Windsor  and  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  mentioned  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  B.  Nevraian:  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  Minister  makes  a  very  strong 
presentation  to  tlie  proper  autliorities,  because 
the  transportation  system  really  is  needed.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  CNR  and  CPR  get- 
ting together  and  arriving  at  a  type  of 
schedule  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
user  of  the  facility. 

As  it  is  now,  both  CNR  and  CPR  leave 
die  city  of  Windsor  within  one-half  hour  of 
each  other,  arrive  in  Toronto  approximately 
tlie  same  time  and  likewise  leave  Toronto 
going  back.  Surely  the  two  systems  could 
get  together  and  set  up  some  type  of 
schedule  that  would  be  convenient  to  the 
user  and  at  tlie  same  time,  maybe  reap  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  added  use  of  railroad 
facilities  as  we  notice  with  the  CNR  travel- 
ling between  Windsor  and  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  lion,  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  vote,  can  we  discuss  the  question 
of  signs?  For  instance,  under  traffic  engineer- 
ing services  or  research  services,  can  we 
discuss  the  type  of  signs?  Is  this  Minister's 
department  responsible  for  the  determina- 
tion of  size,  location  and  design  of  signs  on 
our  highways? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  does  not  come  under 
this  department. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  though  it  might  come  under 
Traffic  Engineering  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  strictly  Department  of 
Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  determine  the  size  of  signs  other  than 
to  lay  down  what  signs  are  required  under 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  As  you  know,  we 
have  been  moving  into  adopting  more  of  the 
symbol  signs,  but  they  are  erected  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  conjunction  witli 
the  requirements  of  our  approved  signs. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  tlie 
topic  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  I  am  glad  the 
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Minister  brought  it  up.  I  wanted  to  know  how 
far  this  province  was  progressing  towards  tlie 
adoption  of  symbol  signs  in  place  of  signs 
containing  words.  I  think  it  was  pointed  out 
two  years  ago  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
symbol  signs  were  most  effective  and  in 
fact  were  used  all  over  Europe  and  that  they 
were  starting  to  be  used  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  This  was  two  years  ago,  and 
I  believe  at  that  time  the  Minister  said  they 
were  beginning  to  give  consideration  to  the 
use  of  those  signs.  How  far  have  you  gone 
on  the  adoption  of  these  universal  traffic 
signs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think 
we  have  brought  in  two  fairly  substantial 
batches  of  approved  signs— the  symbol  signs— 
within  the  last  year  or  15  months,  two  quite 
substantial  numbers  of  signs  that  were  to  be 
adopted.  They  are  not  made  mandatory  im- 
mediately we  bring  them  in.  They  are  phased 
in.  The  old  ones  are  not  replaced  with 
worded  signs,  they  are  replaced  with  symbol 
signs. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
the  municipalities— well,  first  of  all  I  should 
perhaps  ask  the  Minister  what  are  these  two 
symbol  signs  that  have  been  brought  in  in 
large  numbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  You  see  some  of  them 
here. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  which  two  have  been  brought 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No  U-turn;  bumps; 
slippery  when  wet;  road  narrowing. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  that  is  more  than  two  you 
have  brought  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  have  brought  in 
two  groups  of  them. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  I  see.  What  are  the  signs 
within  these  two  groups,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  giving  you  some 
of  them.  I  can  get  tlie  two  released  that  were 
made  at  that  time  and  let  the  hon.  member 
see  the  number  tiiat  were  included  in  each 
of  the  two  Orders-in-Council  when  they  were 
adopted. 

There  were  a  number  of  symbol  signs  in- 
cluded each  time  we  brought  in  a  new 
Order-in-Council. 

Mr.  Ben:  These  signs,  Mr.  Chairman.  Are 
tliey  used  only  by  the  province  of  Ontario, 
or  have  you  persuaded  any  number  of  muni- 
cipalities to  adopt  them  also? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  there  is  a  contribution 
towards  the  municipality  erecting  the  new 
signs.  We  are  adopting  these  new  signs  on 
our  own  highways.  Whenever  there  Is  a  re- 
placement, these  new  signs  go  up  in  place  of 
the  old  ones. 

For  instance,  even  the  speed  signs  change. 
We  just  have  "Max"  and  the  figure— no  miles 
any  more,  simplified. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  tlie  Min- 
ister please  tell  us  how  much  money  has 
been  paid  out  to  municipalities  who  have 
agreed  to  replace  some  of  their  signs  with 
these  symbol  signs?  Or,  have  any  municipal- 
ities, to  begin  with,  accepted  your  kind  offer; 
and  if  so  how  much  has  been  paid  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  would  be  out  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  budget,  not 
ours. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  was  waiting. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  this  be  a 
good  place  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the 
pasenger  motor  vehicle  permits— under  sys- 
tems and  procedure  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  think  under 
vehicle  licencing  or  driver  licencing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  Minister's  department  is  do- 
ing engineering  surveys  in  various  municipal- 
ities, do  you  at  any  time  consider  alternate 
methods  of  transportation?  In  other  words, 
does  the  Minister  get  away  from  conventional 
use  of  cars,  buses  and  possibly  a  railway 
system?  Does  he  enquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  using  either  minirails  or  monorails,  or 
other  sorts  or  types  of  transportation  that  is 
being  considered  in  otlier  places  and  used  in 
some  of  the  cities  in  the  world?  Does  he 
enquire  into  the  economic  feasibility  of  using 
similar  types  of  systems  in  some  of  the 
municipalities  around  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  only  study  we  did 
that  was  broad  enough  to  include  that  kind 
of  examination  was  in  the  MTART  study. 
These  engineering  studies  we  do  are  to 
assist  municipalities  that  are  not  big  enough 
to  have  their  own  traffic  engineers. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Just  to  follow  up  on  this 
point.    When    you    do    the    study    for    these 
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municipalities  that  do  not  have  their  own 
traffic  engineers,  do  you  look  into  other 
types  of  transportation  for  these  municipal- 
ities? In  other  words,  perhaps  they  could 
use  a  minirail  for  a  public  transportation 
system.  Have  you  made  any  studies,  any 
economic  studies,  in  this  respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  question  the  Minister  regarding 
the  half-load  season  signs  placed  on  county 
roads  across  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  hear 
a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  elevators 
that  are  located  on  county  roads.  We  find 
that  the  half-load  season  comes  on  at  a 
certain  date  and  goes  o£F  at  a  certain  date, 
and  elevators  located  on  county  roads  are 
unable  to  market  their  grain  because  of  the 
half-load  season.  Trucks  will  not— oh,  am  I 
wrong? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  bring 
this  up  under  vote  2303,  which  covers  the 
common  carriers,  PCV,  highway  transport 
board? 

Vote  2301.  The  hon,  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  again 
to  signs.  May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has 
read  the  most  recent  release  from  the  On- 
tario Safety  League  which  was  released  May 
16,   1962,  pertaining  to  the  signs? 

Plon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  May  16,  1969.  I  am  sorry,  I  did 
say  1962;  I  stand  corrected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  And  what  is  it  about? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  short  release.  In  essence, 
it  states  that  in  the  war  against  traffic  col- 
lisions and  tragedies,  traffic  signs  and  road 
markers  are  on  our  side,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, far  too  many  drivers  refuse  to  act 
on  the  information  given  by  signs  and  mark- 
ings and  often  their  refusal  brings  the  penalty 
of  a  crash  and/or  a  police  summons. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  signs  are  not  always  all  they  should  be. 
This  was  clearly  underhned  in  1968  by  a 
United  States  enquiry  into  confusing  signs 
carried  out  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  then  it  goes  on  to 
give  some  of  the  results.  There  was  a  three- 
day  hearing  and  the  committee  saw  examples 
of,  and  it  quotes  these  points: 


Signs  that  are  placed  so  close  to  the 
point  of  decision  that  once  a  driver  can 
read  them  he  cannot  safely  change  lanes. 

Signs  that  designate  small  distant  towns, 
"where  nobody  seems  to  be  going",  and 
overlooks  major  nearby  points. 

No  signs  at  all  in  places  where  drivers 
are  confronted  by  alternate  routes. 

Fourth:  signs  hung  in  such  big  clusters 
that  a  motorist  travelling  at  a  normal  speed 
does  not  have  time  to  read  them  all. 

And  I  am  sure,  if  I  may  enter  an  interjection 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  you  have  seen 
some  of  those,  at  least,  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Not  that  tiiat  should  be  your  responsibility. 
It  may  be  your  responsibility,  but  obviously 
those  things  occur  almost  daily,  at  least  one 
sees  them  daily: 

Fifth:  signs  that  point  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. 

Sixth:  signs  that  are  unlighted,  dirty, 
ambiguous,  or  lettered  in  print  too  small 
to  read. 

Signs  hung  upside  down,  or  behind  trees 
and  bridges  where  they  cannot  be  read  at 
all. 

Now  there  again,  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  this 
happen. 

Mind  you,  the  article  goes  on  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister,  that 
the  Ontario  Safety  League  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  case  in  Ontario  as  a  whole. 
However,  what  I  might  add  to  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  in  many  cases  we  find 
blind  corners  because  shrubs  are  permitted  to 
be  grown  on  boulevards— that  is,  on  municipal 
property.  They  are  permitted  to  grow  to  a 
degree  and  to  a  size  that  completely  impedes 
vision. 

Mr.  Minister,  surely  you  could  give  your 
consideration  to  passing  a  law  for  all  of 
Ontario  which  would  prohibit  the  planting 
and  growing  of  shrubs,  or  the  erection  of  any 
kind  of  barrier  or  device  on  the  boulevards— 
that  is,  the  municipally  owned  portion  of  a 
road— especially  at  a  corner,  which  would 
impede  vision?  Would  the  Minister  please 
comment  and  give  us  his  own  opinion  on 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  looking  for  uniformity  in  signs  and 
signs  that  communicate  and  communicate 
with  the  minimum  of  words  or  symbols,  so 
that  they  can  be  universally  understood.  I 
think  that  article  goes  on  to  indicate  that  we 
in   Ontario  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job   in 
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dMS.  But  the  matter  within  the  municipality 
is  a  matter  for  local  bylaw,  I  think. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  attack  it,  but 
I  think  the  member  makes  a  very  good  point 
I  have  known  a  couple  of  places  in  my  own 
area  at  home  where  there  were  signs  rendered 
useless.  I  have  seen  coroners'  juries  that  have 
brought  up  a  problem  of  signs  that  were 
obliterated  by  trees  and  shrubs.  The  member 
makes  a  very  good  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  Another 
factor  which  confuses  many  motorists— per- 
haps it  should  not  but  it  does,  and  the  courts 
point  this  out  every  day— is  where  one  is  to 
respond  to  signs. 

I  have  sat  in  courts  of  law  and  I  am  sure 
many  other  members  of  this  House  in  the 
legal  profession  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence, where  a  motorist  has  been  charged  for 
failing  to  stop  before  entering  a  highway. 
The  motorist  has  testified  that  he  has  in  fact 
stopped  and  the  magistrate  will  say  to  him, 
"Where  did  you  stop?"  "I  stopped  by  the 
sign  that  says  stop". 

The  magistrate  then  teUs  him  that  he 
stopped  in  the  wrong  place.  "You  are  sup- 
posed to  stop  before  you  enter  the  highway 
and  the  sign  is  so  many  feet  back  of  the 
l;^  highway.  I  appreciate  that  you  stopi>ed,  but 
you  still  broke  the  law  because  you  did  not 
stop  before  you  entered  the  highway". 

Surely,  Mr.  Minister,  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  correct  this  ambiguity?  Either 
have  a  warning  sign  which  indicates  that 
there  is  a  stop  sign  ahead  and  put  the  stop 
sign  where  the  street  allowance  begins,  or 
else  do  something  to  keep  drivers  from  being 
hauled  up  in  court  for  breaking  a  law  which 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  breaking 
,  and  in  fact  they  believe  they  are  complying 
f  with  the  law.  There  are  many  other  instances 
such  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301. 


Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  Minister  please  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  a  section  of 
the  Act  with  regard  to  the  proper  place  for 
stopping  where  there  is  a  stop  sign,  but  I 
think  that  is  only  part  of  the  answer  to  what 
the  hon.  member  has  raised.  Failure  to 
properly  erect  a  stop  sign  is  basic  to  a  lot 
of  our  problems. 

Just  to  point  out  what  I  said  before,  a 
nmnber  of  traffic  engineering  siuveys  from 
municipalities,  small  towns,  and  the  like,  deal 
with  the  erection  of  signs  and  the  redesign- 
ing of  the  sign. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301  carried? 
I  should  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  vote 
has  not  carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Reix)rt  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorow  we  will  return  to  the 
order  paper  and  do  second  readings  and,  if 
time  permits,  go  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  legislation  which  is  in 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjoiuTied  at  11:10  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  in  the  galleries  as  our 
guests  we  have  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Bemadette  School,  in  Kitchener; 
and  in  both  galleries,  students  from  Edith 
Cavell  Senior  Public  School,  in  Windsor; 
later  this  afternoon  in  the  east  gallery,  there 
will  be  students  from  Lansdowne  Public 
School,  in  Samia,  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
from  Belleville  Collegiate  Institute  in  Belle- 
ville. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)  moves  first 

reading  of  bill- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Orderl   It  is   customary  for 

Mr.    Speaker   to   ascertain   if   there   are   any 

government  bills,  or  public  bills,  to  introduce 

before  private  members'  bills. 

Introduction  of  bills.  The  hon.  member  for 

Scarborough  East. 


SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  T.  Reid  moves  first  readiag  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Admin- 
istration Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment 
provides  for  Indian  representation  on  those 
school  boards  which  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Crown  in  right  of 
Canada,  to  provide  accommodation  and  tui- 
tion for  Indian  pupils  in  return  for  fees,  such 
appointment  being  required  if  the  council  of 
the  Indian  band  designates  a  representative. 
The  amendment  transfers  the  power  of  dis- 
cretion of  such  representation  away  from  the 
school  board  to  the  Indian  councils  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
now  that  I  have  been  able  to  remove  Mr. 
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Justice  Morrow  from  the  bench  and  restore 
him  to  his  proper  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  Speakers  in  this  assembly,  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  clear  up  a  matter  raised 
during  yesterday's  sitting. 

Yesterday,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  rose  on  a  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Speaker's  ruling  concern- 
ing debate  on  the  socalled  "hoist  amend- 
ment" to  the  motion  for  second  reading  of 
Bill  138.  The  hon.  member  quoted  to  Mr. 
Speaker  and  the  House  the  Hansard  report 
of  the  statements  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow 
and  the  written  ruling  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  1965,  at  page  174,  and  dated  June  21. 
He  indicated  that  in  the  view  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  Mr.  Speaker  had 
given  a  ruling  in  direct  contradiction  of  that 
previous  ruling  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow. 

There  was  also  some  discussion  as  to  mat- 
ters of  research  and  at  that  time,  I  stated 
that  the  research  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  was  undoubtedly  better  than  that 
of  Mr.  Speaker.  However,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the 
House  that,  at  the  time  of  my  ruling  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  there  had  been  no  op- 
portunity for  research  as  the  amendment  in 
question  was  made  without  notice  to  Mr. 
Speaker  and  therefore,  my  opinion  and  rul- 
ing, was  given  extemporaneously  without  the 
opportunity  for  research. 

I  have  now  carefully  perused  the  written 
records  in  both  Hansard  and  the  journals  of 
this  House,  of  the  opinion  and  ruling  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Morrow  previously  referred  to.  I 
would  submit  that  the  ruling  given  by  me 
last  week  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ruling 
of  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow.  The  words  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Morrow  as  recorded,  were  in  part 
as  follows:  "That  after  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  word  'now,  etc.,'  the  general  debate 
continues  on  that  proposed  amendment  until 
its  conclusion."  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow  then 
proceeded  to  make  further  observations  as 
recorded  in  Hansard  but  these,  of  course, 
were  not  part  of  his  ruling. 

However,  I  must  advise  the  hon.  member 
and  the  House  that  in  any  event,  I  see 
nothing  which  is  inconsistent  in  these  re- 
marks with  the  ruling  made  by  me  last  week 
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that  the  debate  continues  on  the  hoist  motion 
since  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  debate 
the  affirmative  for  such  a  motion,  namely 
that  the  bill  should  be  hoisted,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  indicate 
why  it  is  thought  to  be  a  bad  bill  and  should 
be  hoisted.  Conversely,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  argue  the  negative  without  discussing  the 
principle  in  order  to  indicate  why  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  hoist  the  bill  but  to  proceed 
with  the  second  reading  now.  This,  in  my 
recollection  and  review  of  Hansard  of  last 
week,  is  precisely  what  was  allowed  by  me 
in  the  debate  and,  therefore,  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  the  debate  in  question  was  in  no 
way  restricted,  as  contended  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York   South. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  clarification, 
just  for  our  guidance  when  this  matter 
might  arise  in  the  future.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  your  ruling,  sir,  that  while  you  still 
maintain  that  the  debate  considers  only  the 
iimendment  proposed,  still  it  cannot  be  ade- 
quately entered  into  unless  the  principle  of 
the  bill  that  is  proposed  to  be  hoisted,  is  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  expect  the  hon. 
leader  to  raise  that  point,  because  during  the 
debate  last  week,  my  recollection  and  my 
review  indicated  that  the  hon.  leader,  on  Mr. 
Speaker's  insistence,  kept  rather  closely  to  the 
motion  to  hoist,  rather  than  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  that  on  a  little  later  consideration 
I  allowed  other  members  to  stray  much  fur- 
ther, which  I  think  was  quite  proper.  I  must 
apologize  to  the  hon.  leader  for  that  par- 
ticular restriction.  That  was  the  only  restric- 
tion I  could  find  and  his  interpretation  today 
is  quite  correct,  that  the  debate  must  be 
on  the  hoist  motion,  but  to  debate  that 
properly,  of  course,  there  must  be  reference 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  the  reason  for 
either  hoisting  or  passing  it  at  once.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quite  correct  in 
his  point. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  What  about  the 
poor  member  for  Humber? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Premier. 

Will  the  Premier  give  the  House  further 
information  on  the  agreement  between  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  relating  to  cultural  and  edu- 
cational co-operation  announced  by  the  hon. 
J.  N.  Tremblay,  Quebec's  Cultural  Affairs 
Minister? 


What  proposals  in  the  draft  agreement 
might  be  objected  to  by  Ontario? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  draft  agreement  is  still  imder 
consideration  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  go  into  the 
debates  that  we  may  be  having  in  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  what  parts  of  the  draft  we  will 
accept  or  wish  to  alter.  As  I  say,  it  is  still 
in  the  process  of  negotiation.  It  has  not  been 
finalized.  When  it  is  finalized,  of  course,  it 
will  be  brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  has  no  comment 
to  make  on  the  propriety  of  its  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  National  Assembly  of  Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  notice,  in  the 
news  report  that  I  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any 
particulars  of  the  bill  were  discussed.  The 
news  report  simply  said  that  subject  to  On- 
tario's approval  or  disapproval  of  certain  pro- 
posals, the  agreement  was  about  ready  to  be 
finalized.  But  that  is  the  whole  point;  it  has 
not  yet  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Since  the  Premier  is  not  treat- 
ing the  issue  like  the  head  of  a  sovereign 
state  with  an  opposite  number,  would  he  not 
agree  that  the  components  of  such  an  agree- 
ment might  well  be  discussed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture before  it  is  finalized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  an  agreement  between  govern- 
ments. We  make  lots  of  agreements  with 
other  jurisdictions,  with  other  bodies,  with 
all  kinds  of  people.  We  do  not  submit  the 
proposals  here  to  be  debated  as  to  what  we 
agree  with  or  disagree  with.  In  the  course 
of  negotiation,  we  accept  our  responsibilities 
as  a  government  to  negotiate  these  things,  and 
then,  of  course,  they  are  all  made  public 
when  the  negotiations  are  complete.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  bring 
up  here  any  agreement  we  make  with  any- 
body. I  do  not  know  what  the  reference  to 
the  sovereign  state  is— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  just  think  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  an  agreement 
between  two  provinces  and  we  are  quite 
within  our  rights  to  make  agreements  witih 
any  provinces  we  like. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  Premier  not  agree 
that  while  it  may  not  be  necessary,  it  would 
surely  be  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
responsibilities  that  we  have,  that  we  know 
something    of    what    the    Premier     and    his 
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administration  intend  when  they  deal  with 
another  province  rather  than  just  handing  it 
down  to  us  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
l>e  every  opportunity  to  see  what  the  govern- 
ment is  deciding  to  do.  He  can  criticize  it, 
or  agree  with  it,  which  is  his  privilege  and 
do.  But  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  every  agreement  it  might  make 
into  this  House  for  a  complete  debate  before 
the  government  makes  up  its  mind  what  it  is 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Before  the  next  question  I 
would  just  ask  the  Premier  if  he  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  difficult  situation 
that  all  of  us  as  private  members  find  our- 
selves in,  when  we  hear  a  news  report  and 
read  in  newspapers  about  these  high-level  dis- 
cussions and  agreements  that  are  apparently 
about  to  be  entered  into,  and  we,  in  our 
position,  important  though  we  perhaps  feel  it 
should  be,  know  nothing  about  the  course  of 
events  at  all. 

I  have  a  further  question  of  the  Premier: 
Has  the  government  received  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  official  languages  bill  from 
the  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada?  If  so, 
can  the  Premier  indicate  to  the  House  what 
the  changes  entail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
leave  the  previous  question  without  simply 
saying  that  the  fact  we  have  been  negotiating 
a  cultural  agreement  with  Quebec,  I  believe, 
has  been  common  knowledge  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  There  is  ample  opportunity 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  House  for  the  hon. 
member  to  make  any  comments  he  would 
like,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  what  he  thinks 
should  be  in  such  an  agreement.  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  could  not  comment  on  the 
matter  if  he  feels  so  inclined. 

I  have  not  received  any  communication 
from  the  Minister  of  Justice  concerning  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  official  languages 
biU. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  second  question  is  parallel 
to  it  and  directed  to  the  Attorney  General. 
I  presume  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
changes  in  The  Ofiicial  Languages  Act  either? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  nothing  in  the 
way  of  proposals  or  any  advice  from  the 
federal  government  about  them.  I  would  just 
add  this,  that  I  certainly  hope  they  would  be 
submitted  to  us  for  our  perusal  and  our  study. 
I  anticipate  that  we  will  receive  them  in  the 
very  near  future. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  question 
to  the  Attorney  General: 

Does  Ontario  object  to  the  proix)sal  made 
by  Justice  Minister  Turner  to  give  provinces 
the  power  to  license  ofiF-track  betting  rather 
than  the  complete  elimination  of  betting 
shops? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
received  any  such  advice  recently  at  all  from 
the  federal  Minister  of  Justice.  He  has  not 
suggested  this  to  me  and  I  do  not  know  where 
this  comes  from.  I  would  say  this,  my  opinion 
is  still  unchanged.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
should  be  where  other  gaming  and  betting 
legislation  is— it  should  be  in  the  Code,  it 
should  be  a  national  Act,  but  I  have  not 
received  this  proposal  and  Mr.  Turner  has 
not  indicated  to  me  that  that  is  the  way  he 
is  thinking  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  Attorney  General, 
if  he  had  the  opportunity,  recommend  that 
the  government  of  Canada  leave  a  licensing 
privilege  with  the  provinces  if  they  choose 
to  make  use  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  I  would  certainly  have  to  discuss 
that  with  my  colleagues.  I  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  hon.  Mr.  Turner  saying  that  I 
felt  he  should  act.  My  colleagues,  if  I  may  call 
them  so,  the  other  Attorneys  General,  all  have 
taken  the  same  attitude,  I  beheve,  in  saying 
to  him:  "Please  enact  this  legislation  at  the 
federal  level."  He  has  indicated  that  he  has 
received  that  advice  and  those  views. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  answer  the  hon. 
member.  I  would  recommend  that  he  leave 
this  to  our  discretion  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  aware,  as  I  think  I  have  stated  in  the 
House  quite  recently,  that  the  changes  in 
The  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to  certain 
areas  of  betting,  lotteries  and  such,  are  being 
left  to  provincial  discretion.  We  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  set  up  some  sort  of  admini- 
strative body  to  govern,  license  and  perhaps 
control  that  area  of  gambling  or  l^etting, 
games  of  chance,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  further  question  to  the 
Attorney  General: 

Has  the  Attorney  General  received  informa- 
tion from  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Asso- 
ciation concerning  a  22-year-old  woman— who 
was  not  named  in  the  report  that  I  read— 
who  claims  that  the  police  refused  her  medi- 
cine for  epilepsy  when  she  was  jailed  over- 
night? 
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Has  an  investigation  into  this  matter  taken 
place  and,  if  so,  is  further  information  avail- 
able? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have 
received  such  a  letter  and  I  am  currently  in 
the  course  of  answering  it.  My  view,  as  I  am 
stating  it,  is  that  such  a  matter  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  of  Toronto,  which  is  a 
body  created  by  this  Legislature  to  govern 
that  police  force,  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Association  that  this  is  the  body  which  should 
investigate  that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  a  question  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  question  of  the 
Premier: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  The  Department 
of  Transport  does  not  accept  the  estimates  of 
the  railways  with  regard  to  capital  costs, 
operating  expenses  and  procedures  when 
representing  the  province  in  railway  appMca- 
tions  for  changes  in  pas-^senger  service,  why 
did  the  Premier  accept  such  estimates  of  the 
railways  without  independent  evaluation  in 
assessing  the  future  of  GO-Transit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
really  a  question  of  attempting  to  compare 
oranges  and  apples;  the  tiwo  situations  are  not 
similar.  In  dealing  with  the  evaluation  of 
proposals  for  the  railway  or  abandonment  of 
passenger  lines,  the  provinces  together  have 
developed  a  novel  and  a  very  highly  sophisti- 
cated costing  technique  which  is  used  for 
that  specific  purpose  only.  It  is  a  technique 
that  could  not  be  used  in  what  we  are  doing 
as  far  as  GO-Transit  is  concerned.  In  other 
words,  the  technique  developed  there  by 
the  provinces  is  simply  not  applicable  to  any- 
thing but  those  particvdar  applications  made 
by  the  railways. 

We  think  that  the  situation  regarding  GO- 
Transit  is  quite  different  from  the  applications 
made  by  the  railways  to  abandon  passenger 
lines.  The  member  is  just  comparing  two 
things  that  are  not  comparable. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Does  the  Premier  feel  it  is  a  different  set 
of  equations,  a  different  set  of  values  used 
in  introducing  a  service  than  those  used  in 
abandoning  service?  Do  you  use  different 
criteria  in  assessing  costs?  I  thought  there 
would  be  the  same  criteria. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  they  are  two  entirely 
different  situations.  I  have  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  experts  that  the  government  uses.  I 
think  the  hon,  member  is  trying  to  demon- 
strate that  the  government,  in  some  way,  is 
attempting  to  play  down  the  possibility  of  an 
extension  of  GO-Transit,  I  would  correct 
him  and  say  that  that  is  not  so.  We  would  be 
very  happy  to  examine  the  material  he  may 
have.  If  he  thinks  that  it  could  add  to  our 
store  of  knowledge,  we  would  be  quite  happy 
to  have  it. 

You  have  brought  in  the  particular  instance 
you  are  raising  in  this  question,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  experts  that  the  techniques  are 
completely  different.  The  technique  used  be- 
fore the  railway  committee,  as  I  say,  is  one 
that  has  been  developed  by  all  the  provinces 
in  concert,  so  that  they  might  have  a  common 
approach  to  this  problem  before  the  railway 
committee.  It  is  just  not  applicable  to  the 
GO-Transit  situation. 

Yesterday  I  took  as  notice  a  portion  of  the 
question  from  the  same  hon.  member  relating 
to  GO-Transit.  He  requested  information 
relating  to  the  method  by  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  an  additional  450  cars  would  have 
passed  westbound  over  Etobicoke  Creek  dur- 
ing the  peak  hour  on  April  8,  1968,  had  GO- 
Transit  not  been  operating.  This  figure  was 
arrived  at  through  the  application  of  a  number 
of  factors.  These  included  comparisons  of 
traffic  flows  prior  to  the  start  of  GO-Transit 
service,  with  an  estimate  of  the  average 
number  of  passengers  in  each  car  and  with 
surveys  that  were  conducted  among  GO- 
Transit  riders  themselves. 

These  factors  were  weighted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  other  street  and  highway 
access  for  GO-Transit  passengers  west  from 
Toronto.  For  example,  the  passenger  surveys 
indicated  that  an  estimated  650  passenger  cars 
would  have  been  travelling  westward  from 
Toronto  at  that  time,  had  GO-Transit  not 
been  operating.  But,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  alternative  routes  and  the 
possible  use  of  trains  other  than  during  the 
rush  hour,  reduced  the  estimate  to  450 
vehicles, 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  a 
supplementary  with  regard  to  that  last  answer. 

Could  I  have  a  breakdown,  or  the  details, 
on  which  these  estimates  were  made,  so  that 
I  can  see  it  and  examine  the  basis  of  it,  as 
some  of  the  statements  are  quite  general?  I 
have  supplied  the  full  breakdown  of  the  de- 
tails to  the  Minister  with  regard  to  my  esti- 
mates. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  would  be  very 
happy  to.  Rather  than  read  it  here  in  the 
House,  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  precise 
surveys  that  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  has  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr,  Speaker.  Does  the  fact  that,  through  an 
order-in-council,  the  government  set  the  date 
for  the  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  birth- 
day this  year  on  May  19,  the  81st  birthday  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  indicate  any  basic  shift  in 
comparative  philosophy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  left  out  the  word  "basic"— basic  com- 
parative philosophy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  really  meant  Conservative 
basic  philosophy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  first  misconception 
that  might  arise  from  this  question.  The 
way  it  is  worded,  you  might  think  that  the 
order-in-council  had  been  passed  by  this  gov- 
ernment. May  I  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
order-in-council  fixing  the  19th  as  the  day  on 
which  we  would  celebrate  Queen  Victoria's 
birthday  was  passed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Having  corrected  that  possible  mis- 
conception, may  I  say  that,  as  far  as  this 
government  is  concerned,  in  terms  of  basic 
comparati\'e  philosophy  we  still  think  ours  is 
the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  might 
please  place  his  other  question.  He  has  two 
more  questions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  have  two  more,  Mr. 
Speaker.    To  the  Minister  of  Justice: 

Does  the  Minister  of  Justice  not  consider 
it  just  and  proper  to  permit  persons  who  elect 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  hazards  of  a 
trial  before  our  provincial  judges,  rather  than 
to  appear  before  various  sorts  of  inquiries  or 
boards,  in  criminal  or  quasicriminal  proceed- 
ings, the  right  to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  not  consider  such  an  election  to  be 
either  in  the  interests  of  the  indivdual  or  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  the  protection 
of  the  public.  I  think  what  the  question  does 
not  take  into  account  is  that  these  procedures 
are  designed,  not  just  for  the  protection  of 
one  individual,  but  for  the  protection  of 
many— the  protection  of  the  public.  To  allow 
one    individual,    in    those    circumstances,    to 


have  the  election  would  be  to  overlook  the 
rights  of  the  others  which  the  procedures  are 
designed  to  protect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of   Energy    and   Resources    Management: 

Can  the  Minister  give  assurance  that  if  any 
dredging  from  the  River  Rouge  in  Michigan 
is  dumped  on  Ontario  soil  it  will  be  free 
from  pollutants? 

Question  2.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that 
Crystal  Bay  now  provides  fine  fishing,  swim- 
ming and  boating  facilities? 

Question  3.  Is  the  Allied  Chemical  plant  at 
Amherstburg  planning  to  pipe  its  pollutants 
into  Crystal  Bay,  if  the  latter  is  filled  in? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
for  some  reason,  do  not  seem  to  have  that 
question,  nor  has  it  arrived  in  my  ofiBce,  al- 
though it  might  be  down  there  and  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  take 
it  as  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  wish  to  place  his  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  individuals 
and  organizations  wish  to  give  their  views  to 
the  members  on  Bill  138,  An  Act  respecting 
facilities  for  children  sufiFering  from  mental 
or  emotional  disorders,  will  the  Minister 
refer  the  bill  to  the  standing  comanittee  on 
health?  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall,  perhaps, 
on  a  point  of  order,  that  the  vote  on  second 
reading  was  taken  about  6.15  one  evening. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  asked  the  Minister 
if  he  would  refer  it  at  that  time,  but  I 
understand  that  there  are  those  who  would 
like  to  approach  the  committee  on  this  biU. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  going  to  the  com- 
mittee  and,  therefore,  will  arrange   it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  series  of 
questions  for  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Tlie  hon.  Minister  has 
something  further  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  last  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  a  certain  pro- 
cedure we  must  go  through,  and  I  move  for 
the  discharge  of  that  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  D>Tnond  moves  for 
the  discharge  of  the  order  sending  Bill  138 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  ha\e  a  number  of  questions  for 
the  Attorney  General. 

Can  the  Attorney  General  inform  the 
House  approximately  how  many  prosecutions 
have  taken  place  against  legal  aid  users  who 
have  improperly  applied  for  certificates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  oJBficdals 
advise  me  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
against  legal  aid  users  who,  it  is  presumed, 
have  improperly  applied  for  certificates.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Act  and  the  regulations  provide  for  a  statutory 
declaration  to  be  made  by  the  applicant  when 
he  provides  information  as  to  his  financial 
resources.  This  is  something  new.  T'he  decla- 
ration is  something  that  is  lacking  in  the 
present  Act  or  in  the  regulations;  and  when 
the  Act  and  the  regulations  have  become 
effective  I  am  quite  certain  that  prosecutions 
will  then  be  taken  against  anyone  who  makes 
a  false  declaration. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you.  The  next  question  is: 
Will  the  Attorney  General  issue  a  detailed 
statement  on  a  current  situation  with  reference 
to  die  infiltration  of  organized  crime  into 
Ontario  businesses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  will 
not  be  making  a  detailed  statement.  I  would 
not  want  to  indicate  that  I  accept  the  pre- 
sumption on  which  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion is  based. 

Mr.  Ben:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 

Did  not  the  Minister  on  an  earlier  occa- 
sion admit  that  organized  crime  was  infiltrat- 
ing the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  have  said  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion  that  or- 
ganized crime  Ls  always  seeking  to  infiltrate 
any  society,  particularly  an  affluent  society. 
We  do  our  best  through  our  police  adminis- 


tration   and    administration    of    the    law    to 
prevent  it  getting  a  hold  on  our  oommunity. 

Mr.  Ben:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion should  be:  What  has  been  the  gov- 
ernment's best,  to  date,  in  preventing  the 
infiltration  of  crime?  How  far  has  the  gov- 
ernment been  able  to  retard  it  and  how  far 
has  the  government  succeeded?  I  think  I  may 
be  overstepping  my— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  go  on  to  his  next  question  of  this 
Minister.  He  can  frame  another  question  at 
another  time  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Ben:  Can  the  Attorney  General  report 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  comple- 
tion of  new  regulations  governing  police 
activities  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  regu- 
lations have  been  under  review  for  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks.  I  met  with  the  execu- 
tive of  the  police  association  and  with  the 
police  commission,  and  then  the  matter  was 
directed  to  the  police  commission  to  meet 
with  the  association  and  to  review  those 
regulations.  They  have  had  a  number  of 
meetings.  I  had  a  report  as  recently  as  this 
morning  as  to  the  progress,  which  is  very 
good,  and  I  would  anticipate  the  matter  will 
be  resolved  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Has  the  Minister  studied  the  report  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Macrae,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
on  the  harmful  affects  of  aerosol  knock-out 
gas  known  as  Mace? 

Is  the  Minister  making  recommendations  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  might  place  his  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  dealing  with  the 
same  matter  and  the  Ministers  can  then  reply. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Attorney  General: 

In  the  light  of  the  University  of  Toronto's 
finding  as  reported  in  today's  Globe  and  Mail, 
will  the  Attorney  General  now  ban  the  use 
and  sale  of  Mace? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  would  reply  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
attempting  to  get  a  copy  of  Dr.  Macrae's 
report,  and  when  we  have  that— if  we  can 
get  it— and  we  have  studied  it,  we  may  make 
recommendations   to   the   Attorney  General. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presently 
have  no  authority  to  make  the  type  of  order 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  but  I  would 
say  to  the  House  generally  that  when  the 
amendments  to  The  Police  Act  are  before  us 
for  consideration  it  may  well  be  that  there 
will  be  proposals  there  which  will  enable  us 
to  give  this  matter  consideration. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral when  he  expects  those  amendments  to 
come  before  the  House? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  hypothetical  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  glad  to  answer.  I 
anticipate  the  bill  will  be  before  the  House 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber 
has  a  supplementary  of  the  Minister  of 
Health? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  pre- 
cedent set  by  the  Minister  of  Health,  may  I 
ask  the  House  to  remove  from  the  order 
paper  two  notices  that  I  have  with  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  bills  from  November 
25,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act  and 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Expropriation  Proce- 
dures Act.  The  contents  of  both  of  these 
Acts  are  incorporated  in  Acts  introduced  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Ben  asks  leave  of  the 
House  in  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of  his 
notices  of  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
the  two  several  bills.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  that  the  motion  be  agreed  to? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
would  now  proceed  with  his  questions? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  the 
Attorney  General: 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  introduce 
landlord  and  tenant  legislation  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  of  government  policy  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Might  I  by  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question  enquire  of  the  Minister 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  delay  in  this 
is  causing  great  hardship  to  many  tenants  in 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  anticipate  there 
might  be  some  areas  where  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  immediate  legislation.    On  the 


other  hand  there  are  many  other  considera- 
tions which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  legislation  which  can  have  such 
very  deep  and  abiding  effects. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  just  ask  one  further  sup- 
plementary question? 

Would  the  Attorney  General  not  agree  that 
the  threat  of  the  legislation  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  rents  in  terms  of  the  tenants, 
that  the  fact  that  there  may  at  some  time  be 
legislation  introduced  which  adversely  affects 
the  types  of  leases  and  rentals  that  are  being 
imposed  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr,  Speaker,  that  could 
be.  I  do  not  necessarily  admit  it,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  threat 
of  legislation  which  is  unknown  may  naturally 
have  some  effect  which  is  hard  to  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  ill-conceived 
legislation  would  be  much  more  damaging. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
further  question, 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways, 

In  the  interest  of  child  safety,  will  the 
Minister  ban  the  use  of  50  Road  in  Winona 
to  dump  trucks  presently  hauling  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  Highway  reconstruction? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  department  and  the  contract 
engineers  are  working  with  the  township  of 
Saltfleet  officials  to  take  appropriate  safety 
measures  on  the  township  road.  The  road  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  township  and 
final  determination  must  be  made  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  that  municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Tliank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Has  the  department  purchased  standing 
timber  along  Highway  17  and  a  main  park 
road  in  Lake  Superior  Provincial  Park? 

Who  was  it  purchased  from? 

How  much  was  paid? 

Hon.  R.  Brunclle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member,  the  department  has  not  purchased 
any  standing  timber  along  Highway  17  or 
along  a  main  road  in  the  provincial  park. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  but  I  see  he  is  not  in  his  seat 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  will  be  held  over.  There 
are  two  further  questions. 

Mr.  Knight:  A  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Was  J.  W.  Giles,  regional  director  of  the 
Lands  and  Forests  branch  at  Tobermory, 
authorized  to  make  an  announcement  concern- 
ing land  purchased  for  parks? 

Why  was  this  not  announced  in  the  House? 

What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  recent  land 
purchases  to  the  taxpayer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  die  hon.  memlxjr  for  Port  Arthur: 

1.  Mr.  Giles  did  not  make  an  announcement 
l)ut  provided  information  on  request. 

2.  No  announcement  was  made. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  tlie  hon.  member  is 
concerned  with  purchases  in  the  Tobermory 
area.  In  1968-1969,  land  purchases  in  St. 
Edmund's  township  were  made  at  a  cost  of 
$369,150. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  introduce 
legislation  governing  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation by  credit  agencies? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  No,  I  do  not  have 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  the  Minister  not 
consider  that  there  is  merit  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  matter  is  being 
debated  and  considered  by  those  agencies  in- 
volved and  I  do  not  tliink  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  intervene. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  tlie 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. 

What  plans  are  being  taken  to  overcome 
the  potential  dangers  of  thermal  pollution 
in  the  now  operating  and  proposed  generating 
plants  in  the  province? 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  diis  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer)  during  the  course  of 
my  department's  estimates— see  page  4392, 
June  12,  1968.  The  subject  was  elaborated 
upon  by  the  same  member  on  June  3,  1968 
-see  pages  3780,  3781  and  3782. 

I  have  a  question— 1548— I  do  not  know 
v.'hetlier  it  has  been  asked  yet  or  not. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  of  the  Min- 
ister a  supplementary  to  my  original  question? 

Are  there  any  construction  changes  neces- 
sary in  Hydro-electric  facilities  as  a  result  of 
tliermal  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
imderstand  the  question.  Are  there  any  con- 
struction- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  tliere  need  for  con- 
struction changes  in  present  Hydro  facilities 
as  a  result  of  the  dangers  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  would  say  tliat  there 
is  great  difference  between  a  thermal  plant 
and  any  other  plant.  The  concept  that  they 
have  been  building  in  Pickering- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  Mimster  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  thermal  pollution— the  eco- 
logical dangers  there?  The  word  is  more 
than  a  two-syllable  word,  Mr.  Speaker. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister,  is  the  Minister 
prepared  to  levy  financial  penalties  against 
any  company  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  wliich  does  not  immediately  inform 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  of 
any  industrial  mishap— such  as  the  recent  one 
involving  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in  the 
Detroit-Michigan  vicinity—and  the  spillage, 
accidental  or  otherwise  of  industrial  oils  in 
the  watenvays? 

A  second  question.  Is  the  Minister  prepared 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  D.  Collins, 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission,  who  said  in  a  recent  interview, 
over  radio  station  CKLW  in  Windsor,  that 
American  clean  water  agencies  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  likewise  if  Ontario  le\  ied  financial 
penalties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation does  not  gi\e  me  the  power  to  levy 
financial  penalties  direcdy.  It  does  permit 
the  courts  to  be  used  to  establish  that  a 
pollution  offence  has  occurred  and  pro\'ides 
for  penalties.  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  therefore,  is  no. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  ck)  not  propose  to  ask  for  amendments 
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to  the  legislation  to  give  me   the  power  to 
levy  financial  penalties  directly. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  ha\e  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Does  the  Minister  believe  that  products 
sweetened  by  cyclamate  pose  a  potentially 
serious  health  hazard? 

Does  the  Minister  have  evidence  that  cycla- 
mates  can  cause  a  variety  of  ailments,  includ- 
ing high  blood  pressure,  lixer  disease  and 
skin  irritation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  products  sweetened  by  cycla- 
mate pose  any  potential  hazard  to  health  and 
I  have  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  cause 
the  diseases  or  ailments  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member. 

I  think  this  implication  has  come  from 
experimental  studies  on  animals  utilizing 
massive  doses  far  in  excess  of  that  used  as  a 
sweetener  and  this  kind  of  evidence  is  very 
commonly  recognized  with  most  drug  pro- 
ducts, toxicity  studies  of  this  nature  seldom 
reflect  the  behaviour  of  material  in  thera- 
peutic dosage. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

If  there  is  a  spillage  or  overflow  of  acids 
or  some  other  pollutant  by  any  corporation, 
is  it  not  incumbent  on  the  company  to  advise 
OWRC  immediately?   If  not,  why  not? 

If  so,  what  action  will  the  government  take 
against  companies  such  as  CIL  and  INCO 
who  fail  to  report  spillages  immediately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
spillage  is  still  under  investigation  and  I  think 
until  such  time  as  we  have  come  up  with 
something  through  that  investigation,  I  would 
take  the  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Martel:  Might  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question? 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  spillages 
occurring— the  cyanide  at  Moose  Creek  and  so 
on;  we  know  that  the  cyanide  was  spilled— 
is  it  not  time  that  the  government  introduced 
some  form  of  measure  forcing  these  com- 
panies to  notify  us  immediately  so  that  resi- 
dents can  be  warned?  It  just  cannot  go  on. 
It  is  going  on  continuously. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
has  placed  his  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  OWRC's 
policy  now  is  that  when  there  is  any  spillage 
by  any  industrial  plant  or  anyone,  OWRC 
should  be  notified  immediately.  Now  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  they  will  not  notify,  to  force 
them  to  notify. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memlxM-  for  Coch- 
rane South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Will  the  Minister  arrange  immediately  for 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  to  appear  before  the 
standing  committee  on  government  commis- 
sions on  the  change  in  ownership  of  the  seat 
on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  from  Royal 
Securities  Ltd.  to  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith  Inc.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrec:  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  subject  was  dealt  with  generally. 
Firstly,  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the 
question  itself,  I  do  not  have  any  power  to 
order  anybody  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions.  I  would  also  doubt 
if  the  committee  has  any  power  to  order  the 
stock  exchange,  but  the  committee  would  have 
authority  to  call  the  securities  commission  if 
the  committee  so  desired. 

The  securities  commission,  along  with 
others  in  my  department,  have  been  appear- 
ing before  the  public  accounts  committee 
for  a  number  of  days  and  I  believe  they  were 
in  attendance  there  today.  Yesterday,  I  in- 
formed the  House  that  I  had  discussed  the 
Royal  Securities  matter  and  the  Merrill,  Lynch 
brokerage  firm  purchase  of  Royal  Securities, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  securities  commis- 
sion and  had  asked  him  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  to  give  me  a  report.  As  soon  as  I 
have  some  further  details  on  that,  I  will 
detennine  what  steps  I  intend  to  take  as  the 
Ministei-. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
the  answer  to  question  1570  asked  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

The  answer  is  that  enlargement  of  the  West 
Don  plant  was  not  approved,  based  on  a  water 
supply  and  pollution  control  study  of  the  area 
carried  out  by  the  OWRC.  As  a  result  of 
the  study,  the  Don  River,  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  the  proposed  enlarged  plant,  was 
considered  to  be  inadequate  to  accept  addi- 
tional effluent. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  a  supple- 
menturv  for  the  Minister. 
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Has  OWRC  tested  the  river  for  pollution 
below  the  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  yes,  because  they  say  that  as  a  result  of 
the  study,  the  Don  River  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge of  the  proposed  enlarged  plant  was 
considered  to  be  inadequate.  So  I  would 
think  they  had  checked  it. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  did  not  catch  that.  Did  the 
Minister  state  the  plant  is  considered  to  he 
adequate  or  inadequate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Inadequate. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  that  case,  is  there  not  a 
pollution  problem  to  be  cleaned  up? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  3rd  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  105,  An  Act  to  amend 
Tihe  Highway  Traffic  Act.  When  we  last  dealt 
with  this  bill  in  committee,  we  had  dealt 
with  the  bill  up  to  and  including  section  73. 
We  had  a  motion  before  the  committee  to 
amend  section  74,  The  hon.  MiniS'ter. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairaian,  when  we  were  considering 
Bill  105,  we  were  on  section  74,  as  you  have 
just  said.  I  was  in  the  course  of  answering 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  with  respect 
to  the  several  sections  referred  to  in  section 
156  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  that  is  the 
subject  of  section  74.  I  had  dealt  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  1  of  section  7,  clauses 
a,  b,  c  and  d  of  subsection  1  of  section  9, 
and  subsection  1  of  section  10.  In  the  course 
of  our  discussions  on  earlier  sections  of  the 
bill,  namely,  section  8  and  section  11,  we  had 
gone  extensively  into  sections  14(2)  and  17(2), 
respectively,  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

That  Ijrings  me  then  to  sections  25(2)  and 
26  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  These  two 
sections  deal  with  vehicle  registration  permit. 
Seci:ion  25(2)  creates  an  offence  where  a 
person  who  has  been  prohibited  from  having 
a  motor  vehicle  registered  in  his  name, 
attempts  to  procure  or  does  procure  or  has, 
in  his  possession,  a  permit  issued  to  him. 
Section  26  creates  an  offence  for  any  person 
who  drives  on  a  highway  a  motor  vehicle, 
if  the  motor  vehicle  permit  is  suspended  or 
cancelled. 


There  is  nothing  in  The  Criminal  Code 
dealing  wdth  this  subject  matter  and  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  vehicle  registration 
under  the  code  would  probably  be  ultra  vires. 
In  tJiese  two  cases  any  person  who  operates 
or  who  has  operated  such  a  vehicle  on  a  high- 
way would  have  no  legal  right  to  have  the 
vehicle  on  the  highway,  because  the  vehicle 
would  not  be  registered  for  highway  opera- 
tion. This  then,  falls  squarely  within  the 
second  part  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
McRuer  report. 

Section  25(3)  deals  with  a  comparable  situa- 
tion where  the  driver's  permit  is  under  sus- 
pension as  distinct  from  the  vehicle  registra- 
tion. The  Code  covers  prohibition  and 
suspension  but  not  the  holding  of  a  licence 
when  not  qualified.  That  is,  the  physical  dis- 
ability and  non-qualification  and  likewise,  I 
submit,  comes  within  the  McRuer  recom- 
mendation respecting  having  a  vehicle  on  the 
highway  vdth  no  legal  right  to  have  it  there. 

Section  60  of  the  Act- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Minister  might  allow  a  ques- 
tion on  two  sections,  25  and  26.  Is  there  any 
statistical  information  available  as  to  the 
number  of  offences  which  have  been  com- 
mitted under  either  of  those  sections?  Would 
(the  Min!ister  explain  not  why  they  are 
offences,  but  why  provision  must  be  main- 
tained in  tlie  statute  to  provide  for  arrest 
without  a  warrant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
where  arrest  was  used  in  those  cases.  I  could 
locate  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  those  offences.  I  made  specific 
inquiry  in  this  matter,  and  we  do  not  have 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cases  where 
arrest  was  used,  which  I  think  is  what  tlie 
hon.  member  has  in  mind. 

Now,  with  regard  to  why  arrest  is  con- 
tinued, as  I  say,  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  McRuer  report  that  this  is  the  second  of 
the  areas  in  which  he  indicated  tliat  arrest 
was  a  very  proper  power  to  have.  After  quot- 
ing the  requirement  to  identify,  which  we 
have  dealt  with  extensively,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  necessity  of  the  case  would  appear 
to  be  met  if  tlie  power  to  arrest  without 
warrant  were  restricted: 

(a)  to  those  cases  in  which  the  driver  of 
a  motor  vehicle,  without  showing  reason- 
able cause,  does  not  properly  identify 
liimself  and  the  owner  of  the  vehicle,  and 
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(b)  tho55e  cases  in  which  the  driver  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  legal  right  to  have 
the  vehicle  on  the  highway. 

And  respecting  the  sections  I  have  dealt  with, 
I  say  that  in  those  cases  the  driver  clearly  has 
no  legal  right  to  have  the  vehicle  on  the 
highway. 

With  respect  to  section  60,  careless  driving 
as  opposed  to  dangerous  driving,  this  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  courts  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  leading  case  in  Ontario  is  the 
case  of  Regina  vs.  Mann,  reported  in  volume 
1  of  the  Ontario  report,  page  483.  The 
Supreme  Court  judge  in  chambers  found  that 
the  dangerous  driving  section  of  the  Code 
and  the  careless  driving  section  of  the  Act 
dealt  with  this  same  type  of  driving.  Perhaps 
die  hon.  member  is  aware  of  that  case.  The 
court  of  £vppeal,  in  considering  the  judg- 
ment, disagreed  with  it  and  found  that  they 
dealt  with  different  types  of  driving  and  that 
the  offence  of  careless  driving  contemplated 
that  not  only  should  highways  be  made  safe 
but  that  travellers  on  the  highway  should 
conduct  themselves  in  a  civilized  and  consid- 
erate maimer  towards  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  deem  careless  driving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  offences  in  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  So,  when  a  person  is  driving  on  a  high- 
way in  an  uncivilized  and  inconsiderate 
manner  towards  his  fellow  citizens,  I  take  the 
position,  sir,  that  the  authority  to  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  should  be  available  to  a  con- 
stable. 

Section  91  deals  with  racing.  There  is  no 
section  in  The  Criminal  Code  dealing  with 
this  specific  offence,  but  surely  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  is  prepared  to  say  that  a  per- 
son who  indulges  in  this  type  of  driving  is 
anything  but  a  menace  to  other  highway 
users  and  when  appropriate  a  constable 
should  have  the  authority  to  arrest  such  a 
person  without  a  warrant. 

Section  100:  Members  will  recall  that 
section  61  of  this  bill  amended  section  100. 
So  that  the  removal,  defacing  and  interfering 
with  signs  must  be  wilful  before  it  is  an 
offence,  the  word  "wilful"  was  inserted. 
McRuer  places  this  offence  in  the  less  serious 
category.  I  disagree.  Members  may  recall 
some  years  ago  a  stop  sign  was  removed 
from  the  intersection  of  a  through  street  and 
a  person  unfamiliar  with  the  area,  who  did 
not  stop  before  entering  the  intersection, 
collided  with  a  vehicle  entering  the  inter- 
section on  his  left,  with  the  result  a  multiple 
fatality  colhsion  occurred. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dowoisview):  Would  that 
not  be  criminal  negligence? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  removal  of  the  sign 
had  been  a  Halloween  prank.  It  may  or  may 
not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Put  him  in  jail  anyway. 
Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  offence- 
Mr.   Singer:  Arrest  him  first  and  find  out 
afterward, 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  offence  has  been 
included  in  the  arrest  without  a  warrant  sec- 
tion for  more  tlian  15  years,  and  I  know 
of  no  instance  of  the  authority  to  arrest 
being  abused  by  a  constable. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister  know  of  any  occasion  when  it  has 
been  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  abused  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  With  respect  to  section 
143(a),  failing  to  remain:  There  is  a  significant 
difference  between  failing  to  remain  in  the 
Code  and  in  The  Highway  Trafiic  Act,  as  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  members  or  members  of  the 
Bar  will  realize.  In  the  Code,  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  this  offence  is  failing  to  remain 
with  intent  to  escape  civil  or  criminal  lia- 
bilit\'.  Under  this  Act,  the  intention  to  escape 
criminal  or  civil  liability  is  not  an  ingredient. 
There  is  a  duty  under  the  Act  to  remain  or 
immediately  return. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  in  the 
case  of  Stephens  vs.  The  Queen,  reported  in 
"Criminal  Reports,"  Volume  33,  page  312, 
considered  the  difference  between  the  Code 
offence  and  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  offence, 
of  failing  to  remain,  and  I  quote  from  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Kerwin,  in  the 
majority  judgment,  where  he  said  at  page 
316: 

The  section  of  the  Act  was  enacted  for 
provincial  purposes  by  creating  a  duty  to 
stop,  render  assistance  and  give  informa- 
tion, while  The  Criminal  Code  creates  an 
offence  to  omit  certain  acts  if  done  with 
specific  intent.  The  autliority  of  arresting  a 
person  without  a  warrant  should  be  avail- 
able to  a  constable  where  a  person  fails  to 
iperform  tlie  duty  created  in  section  143(a) 
1(a)  to  remain  at,  or  immediately  return  to, 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

And  those,  sir,  are  the  sections  enumerated 
in  section  156  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
that  are  in  section  74  of  the  bill.  Now,  they 
divide    into   three    diflFerent   groups.     Section 
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156  is  carried  forward  and  it  is  amended  by 
section  74  of  the  bill.  Involved  in  the  amend- 
ment are  three  factors— the  removal  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
covering  offences  that  were  arrestable  and 
no  longer  are,  the  retention  of  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  Act  dealing  with  offences  that 
have  been  arrestable  over  many  years- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  makes  it  all  right,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Finally,  the  addition  of 
two  new  offences,  namely,  racing  and  failing 
to  remain.  I  think  as  we  deal  with  the  two 
new  ones,  which  are  the  critical  ones,  mem- 
bers will  see  they  are  both  eminently  justified 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
this  section. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  you 
have  to  tighten  up  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
In  many  respects,  I  agree  with  increased 
fines.  But  I  think  this  particular  section  is 
vicious  and  completely  uncalled  for.  You  are 
going  to  develop  such  a  situation  that  our 
jails  will  be  full.  It  is  bad  enough  now; 
some  of  those  old  jails  that  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Grossman)  is  try- 
ing to  improve  are  going  to  be  even  more 
overcrowded  than  they  are  now.  It  may  be, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  might  be  a  bit  facetious 
of  me  to  say  so,  that  if  they  carry  out  this 
Act  with  the  intent  that  tlie  Minister  seems 
to  be  determined  upon  doing,  we  are  going 
to  have  our  jails  so  crammed  full  that  they 
will  be  calling  them  "Haskett's  hell  holes". 

Just  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  sections 
and  see  how  foolish  they  are.  In  some  cases 
it  could  be  a  small  matter,  and  in  some  cases 
it  could  be  a  serious  matter,  but  in  none  of 
the  charges  involved  would  you  be  dealing 
with  very  serious  criminal  charges.  In  those 
cases  where  you  are  dealing  with  criminal 
individuals  and  people  who  make  their  living 
by  crime,  it  hardly  justifies  that  we  change 
an  Act,  or  in  order  to  enforce  an  Act  we 
take  such  extreme  measures. 

For  example,  section  7  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  deals  with  making  false  declara- 
tions. That  could  include  many  things.  It 
could  even  include  women  who  lie  about 
their  age;  there  are  a  good  many  women 
who  will  knock  ten  years  off  their  age.  And 
yet  if  you  were  going  to  enforce  the  Act 
strictly,  that  woman  could  be  arrested,  I 
believe,  as  the  section  says,  where  a  police- 
man on  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  be- 
lieves that  any  person  has  committed  such 
contravention— and    earlier    it    says    "whether 


the  offence  has  been  committed  or  not". 
When  we  think  of  the  day-to-day  living  of 
the  average  individual  who  drives  an  auto- 
mobile, we  would  rather  question,  in  fact 
we  seriously  dispute,  whether  he  should  be 
arrested  on  the  spot  when  one  talks  about 
the  defacing  of  licence  plates. 

Or  again,  I  think  in  section  10,  "no  num- 
ber on  a  plate"  can  be  changed  or  covered. 
If  you  have  ever  been  through  a  heavy  storm 
or  your  car  has  been  spattered  with  mud,  it 
is  quite  possible  for  the  licence  plate  not 
only  to  be  partially  covered  but  to  be  com- 
pletely covered.  Of  course,  it  is  against  the 
law  to  have  the  plate  partially  or  completely 
covered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  driver  to  get 
out  and  see  if  the  licence  plate  is  cleaned  off, 
but  even  if  he  is  offending  the  law,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  in  the  world  need  he  be 
subject  to  arrest  on  the  spot?  What  is  wrong 
with  what  we  have  done  so  often  in  the  past 
—summonsing  the   individual? 

When  we  get  to  section  14,  we  all  know 
that  we  must,  at  all  times,  when  in  charge 
of  an  automobile  carry  our  driver's  licence 
with  us,  and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
stopped  and  do  not  have  our  driver's  licence, 
many  a  policemen  will  tell  an  individual 
driver  to  report  to  the  local  police  station 
in  24  hours  to  show  that  he  has  a  licence, 
and  if  he  does  so,  no  summons  is  issued. 
Today,  not  only  are  they  getting  the  police- 
men to  enforce  this  law,  but  they  are  giving 
the  policemen  the  power  to  arrest  on  the  spot. 

You  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  an  indi- 
vidual wants  to  co-operate  with  the  police 
authorities,  what  does  he  have  to  worry 
about?  In  all  these  sections,  two  things  can 
happen,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  that  you  can 
have  a  police  officer  who  is  overly  officious 
in  trying  to  carry  out  his  duty.  I  believe, 
particularly  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
vast  majority  of  policemen  do  a  good  job 
and  they  are  certainly  a  credit  to  the  force, 
but  there  is  always  that  handful  of  indi- 
viduals on  a  police  force  that  will  misuse 
and  abuse  the  powers  that  are  given  to  them. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  policemen  are  going  to 
be  dealing  with  the  average  citizen;  very 
few  people  who  are  behind  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile  are  criminals. 

The  criminal  that  we  have  the  trouble  to- 
day with,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  usually  the  big- 
time  operator  who  never,  at  least  on  the  face 
of  it,  runs  afoul  of  the  law.  The  people  that 
will  be  harmed  will  be  those  that  deal  with 
the  officious  policemen.  Also,  there  will  be 
the  last  of  the  rugged  individuals. 
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I  will  make  this  prediction,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Not  too  long  after  this  section  becomes  law— 
I  hope  it  does  not,  but  with  the  government 
majority  it  might  be  safe  in  assuming  that  it 
will  become  law,  unless  the  government  comes 
to  its  senses— but,  some  day,  some  individual 
is  going  to  be  stopped  on  one  of  these  rela- 
tively minor  offences.  He  is  going  to  talk 
back  to  a  police  officer,  even  to  a  small  extent, 
and  he  is  going  to  find  himself  in  jail  on  the 
spot. 

In  other  words,  an  individual  who  is  deal- 
ing with  the  policeman  of  today,  has  to  be 
very  careful  how  he  talks  to  one  of  the  boys 
in  blue,  because  too  much  power  is  now  being 
invested  in  the  police  force. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  section  60, 
having  to  do  with  careless  driving.  I  believe, 
in  the  section  on  careless  driving  it  talks 
about  driving  without  due  consideration.  You 
know,  there  are  magistrates  in  this  province 
that  have  interpreted  careless  driving  as  driv- 
ing just  a  few  miles  over  the  speed  limit,  or 
even  though  they  are  under  the  speed  limit 
they  may  be  considered  as  driving  too  fast 
in  the  particular  area  which  they  are  in. 

It  does  not  take  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  an  officious  police  officer  to  call  driving 
careless  driving.  If  you  are  parking  the  car, 
and  you  strike  the  curb,  even  ever  so  gently, 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  careless  driving 
because  the  car  should  not  touch  the  curb.  So 
that  again,  if  you  have- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That  is 
what  careless  driving  is. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  may  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
attempting  to  answer  the  remark  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  from  what  I  heard— 
the  way  I  heard  the  Minister  read  his 
definition  of  careless  driving— he  does  not 
know  what  careless  driving  is,  because  he 
seemed  to  interpret  it  as  if  you  were  driving 
in  a  wanton  and  highly  negligent  manner, 
almost  in  a  criminal  manner. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  negligent  manner. 

Mr.  Trotter:  These  charges,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  dealing  with,  while  we  are  giving 
the  police  the  power  to  arrest,  are  really  not 
criminal  offences.  They  are  for  the  better 
administration  of  our  highways. 

There  are  none  of  these  offences  where  the 
ofi^ender  could  not  be  brought  before  the 
courts  without  a  summons.  The  odd  person 
that  does  get  away,  or  could  get  away,  just 
does  not  justify  this  hamhanded  manner  of 
trying  to  enforce  the  law. 


Really,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  mailed  fist  of  Toryism. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  have  seen  a  government 
that  has  just  gone  overboard  in  trying  to  en- 
force some  of  the  most  detailed  sections  of 
this  Act  in  an  extremely  high-handed  and 
vicious  manner.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  be 
just  unthinkable  that  such  a  section,  section 
74  of  this  Act,  that  we  have  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  at  the  moment- 
it  would  be  unthinkable  that  it  would  ever 
come  before  this  Legislature. 

When  we  see  it  and  read  it,  it  would  almost 
be  the  offspring  of  one  of  Hitler's  youth, 
instead  of  someone  in  a  group  of  people 
trained  in  a  democratic  country. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  I  thought  of  the 
first  time  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  section  should  be  defeated.  We  in  this 
party  are  opposed  to  what  I  seriously  and 
honestly  consider  monstrous  legislation.  The 
individual  in  this  province  and  in  this  coun- 
try has  become  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  big 
government. 

Until  this  new  legislation  was  placed  before 
us  many  of  these  offences  called  for  a  fine  of 
$5.  Now  we  want  to  arrest  them  on  the 
spot— to  give  the  police  power  to  arrest  for 
an  offence  that  we  considered  so  serious  that 
the  fine  was  $5.  Now,  I  believe,  it  is  from 
$20  to  $100.  Today  the  value  of  the  dollar 
is  changed.  Let  us  say  this  $20  may  not  be 
as  much  of  a  deterrent  as  $5  was  when  this 
legislation  was  first  passed.  But  the  power  to 
arrest  is  just  too  much  government.  It  is  just 
too  much  a  smattering  of  a  police  state.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  vicious, 
monstrous  legislation  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minis- 
ter has  introduced  an  amendment  deleting 
clause  d  of  subsection  12,  of  section  59  from 
section  74.  I  wonder  if  he  would  accommo- 
date us  by  withdrawing  his  motion  for  the 
amendment  and  accepting  one  from  us  for 
the  deletion  of  the  whole  clause  from  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  directing 
the  question  to  the  hon.  Minister? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is 
a  question  of  amendment  before  the  House 
and   I   explained  very   clearly   to   the   House 
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the  reason  I  brought  it  in— the  inchision  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  you  told  us  you  did  not— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —ruminations  about  McRuer 
and  that  ended  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  reason  that  the 
motion  was  made  when  we  reached  this 
section  was  because  I  wanted  to  put  the  Act 
into  conformity  with  what  I  had  intended. 
It  was  not  intended  and  it  was  not  to  my 
knowledge  that— if  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  would  just  act  like  an  adult  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  cannot  in  the  face  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  I  could  listen 
when  he  was  speaking— he  can  listen  when  I 
explain  this  section. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  just  no  patience  with 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  others  in  the 
House  than  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  question  was 
directed  to  the  hon.  Minister.  Surely  you  can 
listen  to  his  reply? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  replied  before. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  asked  me,  with  respect  to  the 
deletion,  the  withdrawal  of  my  amendment, 
that  he  might  place  one.  I  thought  it  was 
only  right  that  I  should  put  my  amendment 
to  delete  the  clause  d,  of  subsection  12,  of 
section  59,  because  it  was  in  there  without 
my  knowledge.  When  I  discovered  it  was 
there  I  wanted  to  correct  this  section  74  of 
the  bill  to  agree  with  what  I  had  intended. 

If  I  had  intended  that  there  should  have 
been  a  further  new  arresting  power  I  would 
have  so  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks  or 
I  would  have  felt  I  was  misleading  the  House, 
because  I  was  scTupulous  in  pointing  out  the 
two  new  arresting  powers  that  were  being 
provided.  I  spelled  them  out  in  detail.  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  member  for  Parkdale 
realizes  that  there  are  just  two  new  powers 
of  arrest  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  dis- 
agree with  either  of  them.  He  speaks  of  them 
all  and  he- 


Mr.  Singer:  Your  explanatoory  note  said  it 
was  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  you  keep  that 
member  in  order? 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  have  been  using  these 
smnmonses  for  so  many  years,  why  emphasize 
it- 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  two  arresting 
powers  were  amply  and  abundantly  justified; 
we  put  them  in  and  I  have  spoken  to  tham. 
With  regard  to  the  specific  request  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale— no,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  withdraw  this  amendment  to  section  74 
of  the  bill  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  consider  including  another  section 
in  there,  make  it  arrestable  without  a  warrant 
if  a  person  races  or  drives  furiously  any 
horse  or  any  other  animal  on  the  highway? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that  is  a  good  one,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  that  is  section  92.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  drive  furiously, 
any  horse  or  other  anmial  on  a  highway  you 
should  be  able  to  be  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant for  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that  makes  eminent 
good  sense. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  draw 
to  the  Minister's  attention  that  section  43  says 
if  you  have  a  horse  on  the  highway,  it  must 
have  two  bells  on  it.  Would  the  Minister 
include  that  section  in  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  not  foimd  that  section 
yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  like  to  just 
check  this  section  which  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  going  to  check  tlie 
section. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  section  92(1). 

Mr.  Singer:  And  43  is  the  one  the  member 
for  Parkdale  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  are  waiting  for 
a  reply  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  says,  "on  horse".  How  do 
you  arrest  a  horse  without  a  warrant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Section  92  is  not  dealt 
with  in  section  74  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  the  member  suggested 
that  it  should  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  deahng  with 
section  74  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  the  hon.  member  had 
asked  whether  the  hon.  Minister  would  in- 
clude those  sections  by  amending  the  prestTit 
section  74.  I  think  it  is  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  he  has  replied.  So  the 
answer  apparently  is  no. 

We  have  a  motion  before  us  to  amend 
section  74. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  wait- 
ing to  see  if  the  member  for  Riverdale— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  should  have 
some  activity  in  the  House.  The  hon.  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  completely 
unimpressed  with  what  the  Minister  has  said. 
He  has  given  us  no  valid  reason  whatsoever 
for  the  continuance  of  the  powers  of  arrest 
without  a  warrant.  He  introduced  this  section 
by  quoting  a  line  or  a  sentence  from  Mr. 
McRuer's  report.  Let  me  quote  a  line  to  him 
and  let  me  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
This  is  a  line  that  appears  at  page  729: 

Little  concern  for  tlie  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  was  shown  when  police  officers 
were  given  power  to  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant for  the  following  offences,  which  are 
only  illustrations— 

And  then,  he  lists  them.  Now  does  the  Min- 
ister share  that  view  or  does  he  not  care 
what  Mr.  McRuer  said?  Mr.  McRuer  says: 

Little  concern  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  was  shown  when  police  officers 
were    given    power    to    arrest    without    a 
warrant- 
Now  is  the  Minister  discarding  that  concept 
or  is  he  accepting  it?  Could  he  answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  When  we  were  dealing 
v/ith  the  several  sections  of  the  Act  and 
when  we  had  a  very  extensive  discussion 
on  the  powers  of  arrest  and  civil  rights,  under 
section  8  and  briefly,  under  section  11  of  the 
bill,  I  dealt  with  the  reference  Mr.  McRuer 
made  to  sections  of  the  Act  that  provided  for 
power  of  arrest  that  were  unnecessary.  I  men- 
tioned the  ones  that  were  being  withdrawn. 
That  is  a  part  of  this  amendment  to  section 
156  of  the  Act  that  is  under  discussion  in 
section  74  of  the  bill. 

There  are  some  of  those  that  Mr.  McRuer 
might  have  felt  were  unnecessary.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  does  not  agree  with 


Mr.  McRuer's  suggestion  that  these  other  ones 
should  be  put  in.  So  I  cannot  have  too  much 
regard  for  his  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  was  not  asking  you 
that.  I  was  asking- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  had  intimated  to  the  Chair,  when 
he  was  discussing  sections  8  and  11,  that 
he  would  not  repeat  his  remarks  when  we 
came  to  74.  I  believe  he  is  repeating  what  he 
had  said  at  the  previous  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Oh  no,  this  is  an  entirely— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  repeti- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  this  relates  only  to  the 
powers  of  arrest  under  8  and  11. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  You  keep  saying  "McRuer  if  neces- 
sary, but  not  necessarily  McRuer." 

Mr.  Singer:  Under  8  and  11,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  talking  about  an  offence  which 
would  give  that  right.  Now  I  am  talking  about 
the  right  and  there  is— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  also 
spoke  about  arrest  and  there  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  repeat 
those  items. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  they  are  properly  separ- 
ated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have  not  had  an 
answer  from  the  Minister  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  accepts  that  sentence  that  I  just  read 
from  McRuer.  Let  me  read  it  again: 

Little  concern  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  was  shown  when  police  oflBcers 
were  given  the  power  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  for  the   following  off^enees— 

Making  a  false  statement  is  one  of  them.  Now, 
does  the  Minister  agree  with  McRuer  or  dis- 
agree with  that  statement  from  McRuer,  can 
he  tell  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  analyzed  the 
offences  mentioned  by  Mr.  McRuer.  We  felt 
that  some  of  them  could  be  deleted  and  we 
deleted  them.  We  felt  that  some  of  them 
should  be  retained  and  we  retained  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  So,  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
McRuer.  All  right,  now  we  have  got  the 
Minister  on  record.  He  does  not  agree  with 
what  Mr.  McRuer  said,  that  is  fine. 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
deserves   continued  emphasis,  is  the  number 
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of  people  who  are  being  given  this  power. 
Mr.  McRuer  pointed  to  section  159(1)  of  the 
Act.  It  says: 

The  Minister  may  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  of  the  staff  of  the  department,  as 
an  officer  or  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  all  or  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  any  person  so  appointed  has 
the  authorit)^  to  act  as  a  constable  through- 
out Ontario  for  this  purpose. 

And  he  complained  about  that.  He  said: 

It  was  bad  enough  when  you  give 
powers  of  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
provincially  created  offences,  such  as  those 
he  dealt  with,  to  police  officers,  but  when 
you  give  them  to  other  people  who  the 
Minister  may  appoint  who  may  or  may  not 
have  any  training,  it  makes  it  that  much 
worse. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Minister  deal  with  that 
at  all.  And  that  power  still  remains.  As  I 
said  earlier,  Mr.  Chainnan,  "Haskett's  Private 
Army"  can  go  out  and  exercise  all  these 
powers  of  arrest  without  a  warrant.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  reasonable  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  logical. 

If  you  look  at  the  amendment  to  section 
156(2),  it  may  be  that  some  draftsman  in 
The  Department  of  Transport  thought  that 
he  were  curing  this  defect  that  McRuer 
pointed  to  by  removing  the  words  "or  officer 
appointed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

But  I  do  not  think  they  have  done  that  at 
all.  They  took  those  words  out  at  that  point, 
but  if  you  look  over  in  subsection  4  of  156, 
which  remains  unchanged,  it  talks  about  a 
constable  or  officer  appointed  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  you  look  at 
subsection  6  of  this  section  156,  it  talks 
about  a  constable  or  officer  appointed,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

All  these  powers  of  arrest— vidthout  a  war- 
rant—can be  carried  on  by  anyone  who  is  a 
police  officer  or  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
Minister.  But  it  is  even  worse  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Look  at  the  Act  and  try  to  find 
the  definition  of  "constable";  look  in  the 
index. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  the  hon.  member  did 
go- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  did,  and  now  we  are  talking 
specifically  about  powers  of  arrest  and  who 
can  exercise  them.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing being  more  in  order,  sir,  that  repeating 
this.    We  have  not  gotten  it  through  to  the 


Minister  and  we  have  not  had  an  answer  on 
it. 

Who  is  a  constable?  The  index  on  page 
219  says:  "constables— see  police"  and  you 
turn  over  to  "police"  and  it  says:  "police— see 
peace  officers".  Then,  you  go  back  to  the 
definition  section  of  who  is  a  peace  officer, 
and,  listen  to  this  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Section  1,  subsection  1,  (18)  says: 

Police  officer  includes  a  mayor,  a  warden, 
a  reeve,  a  sheriff,  a  deputy  sheriff,  sheriff's 
officer,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  juror,  or 
keeper  of  a  prison,  and  a  police  officer, 
constable,  bailiff,  or  other  person  employed 
for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace  or  for  the  service  or 
execution  of  the  civil  process,  or  any  officer 
appointed  for  enforcing  or  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  almost  the  most  sweeping  terms  that  one 
can  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  is 
endowing  this  long,  mixed-up  group  of  people 
with  powers  of  arrest  without  a  warrant, 
people  who  have  no  training  for  this  whatso- 
ever.   McRuer  says: 

Little  concern  for  the  right  of  an  indi- 
\'idual  was  shown  when  police  officers  were 
given  power  to  arrest  without  a  warrant- 
But  the  Minister  does  him  one  better.  He  gives 
these  powers  of  arrest  without  a  warrant  to 
police  officers,  to  people  he  can  appoint  and  to 
all  these  other  people  whom  I  read:  mayors, 
wardens,  reeves,  keepers  of  the  jails,  bailiffs, 
people  entrusted  with  the  power  to  enforce 
the  civil  process,  and  on  and  on.  Surely,  Mr, 
Chairman,  we  in  Ontario  cannot  put  a  con- 
tinuous section  like  this  on  our  statutes.  Surely 
to  goodness,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  to  be 
some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
put  continuous  sections  like  this  in  a  statute  to 
allow  abuse  of  civil  rights,  because  that  is 
what  this  Minister  is  doing  by  the  continuance 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  appeal  to  some  good 
common  sense  on  the  government  side  and 
let  them  revolt  against  the  Minister.  If  the 
Minister  has  dug  his  heels  in,  as  apparently 
he  has,  he  is  not  going  to  change  a  comma, 
or  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  in  this  section,  let  his 
colleagues  at  least  accept  the  challenge  and 
let  them  vote  against  this  horrible  section. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts) 
has  gone  out,  because  I  am  sure  had  he 
listened,  he  would  have  understood  what  this 
Minister  is  continuing  to  do.  In  paying  lip 
service  to  McRuer,  this  government  is  express- 
ing, is  throwing,  the  fact  in  the  face  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  the  fact  that  little  concern 
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for  the  civil  rights  of  an  individual  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  shown.  You  extend  this  power 
to  this  whole  army  of  people,  including 
Haskett's  private  army,  if  he  wants  to  appoint 
them,  to  arrest  people  without  a  warrant. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  this 
Legislature  cannot  vote  for  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Samia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might  be  permitted,  I  do  not  want, 
through  you,  to  direct  my  comments  to  the 
Minister;  I  want  to  direct  my  comments  to 
the  other  members  of  this  House  who  are 
sitting  across  from  us  in  the  Opposition 
because  they  had  better  consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  they  are  passing  today.  I 
mean  it.  My  colleague  from  Downsview  in- 
vited you  to  revolt.  I  want  to  tell  them 
something,  what  they  are  doing  here. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  this 
opportunity  in  the  city  of  Toronto  where  they 
have  full-time  justices  of  the  peace,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  communities  such  as  Samia 
which  I  represent,  where  you  try  to  get 
somebody  out  of  jail  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
at  midnight,  you  have  a  difiRcult  time. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Attorney  General 
during  the  course  of  his  estimates  that  some- 
times you  have  an  impossible  task  in  getting 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  come  down  so  that 
you  can  lodge  appropriate  bail  and  send 
somebody  home. 

Consider  impaired  driving  or  dmnk  driv- 
ing, if  you  will.  All  right,  there  is  some 
justification  in  my  mind,  some  social  and  legal 
justification,  for  letting  that  fellow  languish 
there  for  the  night.  But,  just  consider  what 
the  member  for  Parkdale  has  said— the  litany 
he  has  shown  you,  of  available  instances 
under  the  existing  section  now  to  be  broad- 
ened by  this  Minister  to  permit  police  officers 
and  others,  as  the  member  for  Downsview  has 
pointed  out,  to  arrest  "on  reasonable  and 
probable  grounds".  These  are  fair  words  and 
they  give  some  degree  of  objectivity  to  it— at 
least  the  court  can  assess. 

These  are  much  better  words  than  you  had 
in  before,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  going  to  have  people 
languishing  in  jail  ovemight  away  from  their 
families  on  the  most  minimal  reasons.  You 
are  going  to  subject  them  to  the  authoritarian 
aspects  of  an  individual  police  officer,  who 
does  not  really  understand  the  application  of 
the  law  himself.  Just  read  that  section. 
Whether   he   is    guilty   or   not;    whether   the 


offence  has  been  committed  or  not;  whether 
the  offence  has  been  committed  or  not,  he 
has  power  to  arrest  him. 

So  there  is  not  much  more  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  members  in  the  House 
but  I  do  suggest  to  the  members  on  the  go\- 
ernment  side  that  they  really  consider  the 
significance  of  this  legislation,  because  you 
might  well  find  yourself  subject  to  its  implica- 
tions. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  go  on.  Since  he  will  not 
withdraw  his  amendment,  let  us  get  it  out 
of  the  way  and  let  us  get  a  proper  amend- 
ment to  the  deletion  of  the  section  on  the 
floor.  We  want  to  delete  the  section,  we 
want  to  delete  it  for  several  reasons,  but  I 
am  only  going  to  comment  about  two  of 
them. 

One  of  them  is  that  the  Minister  has  no 
information  whatsoever  about  the  number  of 
times  or  occasions  on  which  a  constable- 
whatever  that  term  may  mean— has  used  this 
section  in  order  to  better  regulate  traffic  on 
the  highway,  or  better  regulate  the  super- 
vision of  motor  vehicles  in  the  province. 

If,  however,  coupled  with  what  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  had  to  say,  there  was  some  statis- 
tical information  or  some  effort  made  by  the 
Minister  to  show  why  this  power  should  be 
maintained  in  the  statute,  then  that  would 
be  a  different  argument.  But  on  each  of  the 
seriatim  discussions  of  the  various  clauses 
under  which  this  arresting  power  without  a 
warrant  is  maintained,  the  Minister  has  stated 
that  he  has  no  information  about  the  number 
of  times  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant. 

Let  me  make  the  other  distinction  which 
perhaps  is  not  perfectly  clear,  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  arrest  when  a  person  is 
committing  the  offence.  The  succeeding  sub- 
section of  the  Act  provides  that  any  person 
can  arrest  any  other  person  whom  he  finds 
actually  committing  any  one  or  more  of  the 
offences  which  are  enumerated.  What  you 
are  talking  about  is  to  give  the  peace  officer, 
or  the  constable— I  think  that  is  the  actual 
term  used— the  power  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  a  person  subsequent  to  the  time  at 
which  the  offence  has  been  committed,  be- 
cause the  next  subsection  of  the  Act  spe- 
cifically provides  that  any  person,  be  he  a 
constable  or  not,  can  arrest  without  a 
warrant  if  he  finds  that  person  commit- 
ting the  offence.  What  you  are  talking  about 
is  the  police  work  following  the  commission 
of  the  offence  when  he  has  come  upon  some 
person    who,    on    reasonable    and    probable 
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grounds,  he  believes  in  fact  has  committed 
at  some  time  before  that,  an  offence.  You 
are  giving  that  constable  the  right  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant  when,  indeed,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion to  summons  that  person  to  court. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  argument  in  case  the 
Minister  and  the  other  members  opposite 
have  not  grasped  it.  The  Act  specifically 
provides  that  for  any  of  these  enumerated 
offences  while  they  are  in  the  process  of 
being  committed,  any  person  can  arrest  that 
person.    Let  us  use  the  example  of— 

Mr.  Singer:  Subsection  3  of  156. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  That  is  right.  Let  me  be 
specifically  clear  that  there  is  an  accident 
and  you  as  a  citizen,  whether  you  are  a 
constable  or  not,  see  the  person  who  hit  the 
other  vehicle,  disappearing  from  the  scene— 
you  can  chase  him,  apprehend  him  and  ar- 
rest him;  there  is  no  problem,  the  Act  pro- 
vides for  that.  Let  us  again  take  the  case 
of  racing  on  the  highway.  If  you,  in  fact, 
see  a  person  racing  on  the  highway,  engag- 
ing in  a  race,  two  persons,  that  person  can 
be  arrested  without  a  warrant. 

What  you  are  talking  about  is  this  area 
subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
where  there  has  been  no  observation  of  the 
offence  being  committed,  but  the  peace 
officer  or  the  constable  has  got  reasonable 
and  probable  grounds.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Minister  that  you  cannot  maintain  them  in 
this  statute  even  though  a  number  of  these 
clauses  have  been  there  for  many  years,  un- 
noticed—probably unnoticed  because  in  fact 
they  have  been  unused— unless  you  can,  in 
this  House,  produce  the  statistical  evidence 
that  is  required  to  support  the  maintenance 
of  this  power  to  arrest  without  a  warrant, 
in  referring  to  the  strange  semantics,  that 
the  member  for  Sarnia  has  pointed  out,  say 
that  whether  an  offence  has  been  committed 
or  not,  anyone  who  on  reasonable  and  prob- 
able grounds  believes  that  any  person  has 
committed  such  contravention— namely,  in 
the  past  has  committed  it— may  arrest  such 
person  without  a  warrant  whether  such  per- 
son is  uiity  or  not.  It  is  for  those  two  basic 
reasons-apart  altogether  from  the  semantic 
argument,  or  the  rational  argument,  that  Mr. 
Justice  McRuer  makes  elsewhere  in  his  report 
about  other  statutes-that  it  is  reprehensible 
to  maintain  in  this  statute  the  power  of  a 
constable  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  after 
an  offence  has  been  committed,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  reasonable  and  probable  grounds 
that  that  offence  has  been  committed  by  a 
particular  person,  when  he  can  summons  that 


person  for  the  kind  of  infractions  which  are 
dealt  with  seriatim  in  this  section.  At  the 
risk,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  repeating  once  again 
that  subsection  3  of  section  156— which  is 
the  successor  subsection  to  the  section  we 
are  amending— specifically  provides  that  every 
person  may  arrest  without  a  warrant  any 
person  whom  he  finds  committing  any  such 
contravention,  during  the  actual  commission 
of  the  offence,  everybody,  including  a  con- 
stable, can  arrest.  That  is  not  the  point  that 
is  in  dispute.  It  is  this  question  that  after  the 
event  a  constable,  on  something  called  rea- 
sonable and  probable  grounds— and  whether 
the  offence  has  been  committed  by  that  person 
or  not,  or  indeed  whether  the  offence  has 
been  committed— can  arrest  somebody. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  the 
luxury,  disguised  as  the  regulation  of  motor 
veliicles,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  of  giving 
the  police  in  this  province  the  opportunity 
to  question  or  deal  with  citizens  simply  under 
tlie  guise  of  regulating  traffic.  We  all  know 
the  police  officers,  under  the  guise  of  inspec- 
ting an  automobile,  are  using  it  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  vehicles.  Let  us  at  least, 
in  this  statute,  be  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  permissible  police  power,  in  the  prov- 
ince, in  the  absence  of  statistical  information. 
It  does  not  alter  or  affect  the  power  of  the 
police  when  an  offence  is  actually  being 
committed  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  as 
indeed  is  the  obligation  of  any  citizen. 

I  am  asking  tlie  Minister  to  withdraw  this 
section;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  general 
security  of  the  province,  or  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  province,  or  for  the  general 
security  of  people  on  the  highway.  It  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate  sections  which  appears 
to  have  on  its  surface  a  certain  plausibility 
because  it  has  been  there  in  one  form  or 
another  for  many  years.  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  get  the  Minister  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  backing  down  by  the  Min- 
istry? It  is  the  result  of  the  elucidations  of 
the  problems  involved  in  this  section  in  this 
assembly.  And  let  the  Minister  have  the 
grace  and  the  courage  to  withdraw  a  repre- 
hensible  section   from   tliis   bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  the  voting  procedure  is  going  to 
work  on  this,  so  to  clarify  it,  let  me  move  a 
further  amendment  to  section  74,  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  words  after  "repealed"  in  the 
third  line  be  deleted. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  My  understanding  is  perfectly  clear 
about  this,   that  this   amendment  has   to  be 
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put.  If  this  amendment  of  the  Minister's  car- 
ries, then  we  are  open  for  further  amen<lmcnt 
and  as  I  stated,  I  had  proposed  to  introduce 
the  amendment  to  delete  the  whole  section. 
I  have  no  pride  in  who  introduces  it;  I  do  not 
care,  but  if  that  is  the  procedure,  let  us  get 
on  witli  it. 

VMr.  Chairman:  I  must  jpoint  out  to  the 
committee  that  in  my  opinion  I  must  put  this 
motion;  if  the  motion  on  a  division  is  carried 
—if  there  is  a  division— then  I  must  still  put 
to  the  committee  the  quesition  of  whether  or 
not  the  section  74,  as  amended,  shall  form 
part  of  the  bill.  Tihen,  if  a  further  motion  is 
put  before  the  committee,  unless  it  is  a  pure 
negation  of  the  amendment,  I  will  be  able 
to  accept  such  a  motion.  But  if  it  is  a  pure 
negation  of  the  spirit  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, the  further  motion  will  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  For  your  first  vote,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  point  of  order,  you  will 
call  for  a  vote  on  the  Minister's  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  that  carries,  you  will  subse- 
quently call  for  a  vote  on  the  section  as 
amended,  at  which  time  it  will  be  open  to 
further  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  long  as  that  amendment 
is  not  a  complete  negation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  a  hypothetical  case,  would 
an  amendment  saying  that  all  the  words  after 
the  word  "repealed"  in  the  third  Hne  be 
deleted  be  a  negation? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  net- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  amendment  that  I  propose 
to  introduce— I  do  not  care  if  it  is  introduced 
by  me  or  if  it  something  to  the  same  effect 
introduced  by  the  member  for  Riverdale— if 
my  amendment  were  to  be  considered,  it 
would  ask  that  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"repealed"  in  the  third  line  of  section  74, 
Bill  105,  be  deleted.  Would  that  be  an 
acceptable  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  word  "repealed"  on  the 
third  line? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  section  would  then 
read:  Subsection  2  of  section  156  of  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  as  amended  by  section 
so  and  so  is  repealed,  period. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  be  simple  nega- 
tion of  the  section. 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  would  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  certainly. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  that  point  of  order,  if  I  may. 
Surely  we  are  not  in  the  position  that,  Ixj- 
cause  there  was  a  typographical  error  and 
a  clause  was  inserted  inadvertently  in  the  bill,  y 
that  because  the  Minister  has  moved  a  dele-  ^ 
tion  of  that  clause,  we  cannot  move  the  kind 
of  amendment  that  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  pointed  out?  I  could  well  understand 
if  it  was  a  subsequent  amendment  by  the 
Minister,  but  in  fact  all  it  is  is  the  elimination 
of  a  clause  which  should  never  have  been 
in  the  bill  in  the  first  place.  I  would  agree 
with  your  riding,  but  surely  we  are  going  to 
be  defeated  if  we  cannot  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose by  way  of  amendment  in  the  way  in 
which  the  member  for  Downsview  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  it  seems  to  me  that  tlie  amendment  now 
before  the  committee  is  simply  to  remove 
one  small  section  from  the  amended  clause 
as  it  appears  in  74,  which  motion  is  quite 
proper  and  in  order.  However,  the  motion, 
the  hyipothetical  motion  proposed  by  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  would  purport  to 
remove  the  entire  section  which  would  simply 
be  a  move  to  defeat  the  approval  of  the 
amended  section. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  with  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  more  than  that,  because  if  it  was 
only  tlie  negative  of  section  74,  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  vote  against  it.  If 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
voted  against  it,  section  74  would  not  be 
there,  but  we  would  still  be  left  with  section 
156,  subsection  2.  The  purpose  of  the  hyjx)- 
thetical  amendment  is  to  delete  forever  sub- 
section 2  of  section  156,  whether  amended  or 
not,  and  remove  it  entirely  from  the  statute 
books.  So  it  is  not  just  a  negative  of  section 
74. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  inclined  to  be  some- 
what sympathetic  with  the  position  stated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview,  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  I  put  the  question  to  the 
committee,  "Shall  section  74  as  amended  form 
part  of  the  bill",  I  believe  the  motion  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  wovdd,  in  fact,  be  in  order.  It  is  slightly 
different. 

Therefore,  I  have  a  motion  for  an  amend- 
ment before  us.  Mr.  Haskett  has  moved  that 
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subsection  2  of  section  156  of  The  Act,  as 
re-enacted  by  section  74  of  the  bill,  be 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  B  of  subsec- 
tion 12  of  section  59  in  the  seventh  line. 

Those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  "aye".  Those  opposed  will  please  say 
"nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.    Singer:    Novv',     Mr.    Chairman,    if    I 

may- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Before    the   hon.    member 

rises,  may  I  just  ask  the  committee  whether 

or  not  I  can  declare  tliis  amendment  carried? 
Shall  section  74,  as  amended,  form  part  of 

the  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I 
move,  seconded  by  the  member  for  River- 
dale,  that  section  74  of  Bill  105  be  amended 
by  deleting  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"repealed"  in  the  third  line. 

Mr.    Chairman:    I    must    say   there    is    no 
seconder  needed  in  committee. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Singer- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  noblesse  oblige. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Singer  that 
section  74  of  Bill  105  be  amended  and  that 
all  words  after  the  word  "repealed"  in  the 
third  line  be  deleted. 

TJiose  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye".  Those  opposed  will  please 
say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.  CaU  in 
the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's  motion  wiU 
please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Singer's  motion  will 
please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  37,  the  "nays"  51. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Section  74  agreed  to. 

On  section  75: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  75  has 
to  do  with  the  impounding  of  motor  vehicles. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  passage  from  McRuer 
at  page  741.  He  says: 

This  power  of  seizure  and  detention  is 
imnecessarily  wide.  There  are  cases  where 
the  ix)lice  should  be  allowed  to  detain  a 
motor  vehicle  if  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
permit  it  to  be  on  the  highway,  or  where 


it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  it  or  pro- 
duce it  for  evidenciary  purposes.  Apart 
from  these  oases  there  should  be  no  power 
of  seizure  and  detention,  much  less  the 
right  to  charge  the  owner,  with  the  expense 
of  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  detention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  are  directed  to  the  previous  section, 
section  156.  It  has  relation  to  this  particular 
section,  because  in  the  case  in  question  it 
is  a  provincial  judge  who  is  exercising  his 
powers  to  impound  a  motor  vehicle  for  three 
months. 

I  notice— and  this  is  in  peipetuation  of  the 
previous  discussion  before  this  House  as  to 
the  somewhat  Draconian  measures  that  are 
being  utilized  in  this  legislation— that  the 
Minister  has  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
to  change  156,  which  McRuer,  with  malice 
aforethought  adverted  to  specifically,  ought  to 
have  been  changed.  Instead  he  brings  the 
full  weight  there  upon  section  157. 

What  justification  is  there  for  that?  The 
whole  thing  smells  to  high  heaven.  It  is  the 
kind  of  suppression,  the  kind  of  wilful  neglect 
of  those  sections  which  infringe  upon  civil 
liberties,  and  to  prate  about  McRuer  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  just  done,  in  terms  of  arrest, 
and  so  on,  and  to  ignore  what  has  been  said 
in  other  parts  of  this  legislation  and  in  parts 
of  the  detention  of  vehicles,  is  to  run  directly 
counter  to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
civil  libertarian  aspects  in  McRuer. 

As  to  this  particular  section,  the  Minister 
will  no  doubt  fold  his  hands,  cast  up  his  eyes 
to  high  heaven  and  say  that  the  provisions 
have  been  largely  there  for  some  period  of 
time.  I  would  point  out  that  he  has  altered 
some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  impounding 
may  take  place.  He  has  preserved  the  driving 
while  intoxicated— that  is  what  we  call  the 
drunk  driving  section— in  contra-distinction  to 
the  driving  with  ability  impaired. 

In  other  words,  to  drive  with  ability  im- 
paired is  not  caught  up  under  this  section, 
only  the  drunk  driving  sections  of  the  Code 
are  caught  up  here.  Under  driving  while  dis- 
qualified, under  certain  circumstances  and  in 
certain  sections  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
under  provincial  jurisdiction  where  the  reg- 
istrar has  suspended  or  cancelled  licences,  if 
the  party  drives  under  these  circumstances 
then  he  can  suffer  the  consequence  that  we 
are  coming  to  in  a  moment. 

It  is  also  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  second 
offence  under  subsection  (2)  of  section  221  of 
the  Code,  that  is,  failure  to  stop  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  In  that  eventuality  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  magistrate  or  judge— and  I  wonder 
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where  the  word  "magistrate"  comes  from  any 
longer— but  in  any  event,  a  judge— to  decide 
that  a  vehicle  shall  be  seized,  impounded  and 
taken  into  custody  of  the  law  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  provided  that  the  motor 
vehicle  was  at  such  time  owned  by  or  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  such  person  or— and 
here  is  where  I  take  exception— owned  by  or 
registered  in  the  name  of,  the  husband,  wife, 
parent  or  dependent  child  of  such  person. 

In  other  words,  the  intent,  obviously,  is  to 
remove  that  motor  vehicle  from  any  form  of 
approach,  of  custody,  of  usefulness  to  this 
individual.  All  right.  In  the  event  that  some- 
one did  fail  to  stop  at  the  scene  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  a  husband  did  so,  very  often  their 
mode  of  employment  and  their  means  of 
livelihood  depends  explicity  upon  their  having 
a  wife  cr  son  to  drive  them  to  work— to  have 
the  motor  vehicle  available  for  that  very 
purpose. 

The  penalties  are  grave  enough,  heaven 
knows,  if  he  trespasses  upon  that  and  uses 
the  vehicle,  but  the  very  people  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  assist  him  in  maintaining 
the  family  are  the  very  people  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  vehicle.  The  wife 
may  have  bought  that  vehicle— or  the  son  out 
of  his  own  pocket  money— and  registered  it 
for  a  period  of  three,  four,  five  years  in  their 
own  name.  It  was  completely  and  entirely 
their  ovm  vehicle.  It  was  not  simply  a 
masquerade. 

It  was  not  a  case,  which  happens  some- 
times now,  that  when  a  man  is  convicted  of 
an  offence  he  s\vitches  the  vehicle  into  the 
name  of  his  wife.  I  am  talking  about  a  case 
where  this  vehicle  is  legitimately,  from  all 
legal  points  of  view,  in  the  name  of  the  wife 
and  she  is  being  prohibited  under  these  cir- 
cumstances from  using  that  vehicle  to  drive 
him  to  work.  He  may  have  learned  his  lesson. 
He  may  be  in  all  good  faith.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  within  the  ambit  of  the  powers  of  a 
judge  to  impound  that  vehicle  irrespective  of 
who  owns  it. 

I  think  that  this  kind  of  a  section  should 
be  reconsidered  and  that  the  penalties,  the 
monumental  penalties,  visited  on  people  under 
this  legislation  are  simply  compounded  in  this 
kind  of  thing.  It  is  not  all  that  serious;  it  is 
not  as  serious  as  the  last  matter.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  there,  and  I  think  it  is  varied  consider- 
ably. Anything  McRuer  says  seems  to  me  to 
run  against  it  any  anything  that  the  Minister 
says  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
seems  to  me  to  be  largely  beside  the  point. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  he  does  not 
seem   to   weigh   the   psychology   involved   in 


these  things  of  the  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
whole  community.  He  does  not  seem  to  bring 
to  bear  the  sociological  implications  of  the 
legislation.  He  simply  says,  "It  is  what  I 
will."  If  he  can  find  a  hook  to  hang  it  on  in 
McRuer  he  will  do  so.  If  McRuer  does  not 
happen  to  fall  in  with  him,  he  will  ignore  him 
and  he  will  leave  a  mess  of  legislation  touch- 
ing driving  on  the  highway  on  the  books  of 
this  province  which  is,  say,  in  the  case  of 
section  156,  a  most  questionable  thing  which 
you  should  have  approached  at  this  time. 

And  while  I  am  completely  out  of  order  in 
talking  about  it,  I  will  take  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  and  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair- 
man just  for  one  second  to  mention  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
out  that  section  75  of  the  bill  is  amending 
section  157  of  the  Act  simply  by  deleting 
section  1,  subsection  1,  paragraph  (c),  which 
refers  to  convictions  under  section  6,  13,  16, 
18,  60  or  91,  or  any  one  of  them,  of  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  as  being  no  longer 
applicable,  and  furthermore  the  impounding 
is  discretionary  with  the  judge. 

Section  75  agreed  to. 

Sections  76  and  77  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  bill  as  amended  shall  be  reported? 

Those  in  favour  of  reporting  the  bill,  will 
please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes" 
have  it.  Bill  105,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:   The  hon.  the   Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  recommends    the    following: 
That, 

every  mine,  whose  profit,  as  determined 
under  section  3  of  The  Mining  Tax  Act, 
exceeds  $50,000  in  a  taxation  year,  is 
liable  for  and  the  owner,  manager,  holder, 
lessee,  tenant,  occupier  or  operator  of  the 
mine  shall  pay  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
profit  of  the  mine  in  the  taxation  year,  as 
determined  under  section  3  of  The  Mining 
Tax  Act, 

as  provided  in  Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  quite  understood  this.  Does  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  affect  any  amendment  that 
might  be  proposed  in  the  bill  itself  when  we 
are  considering  the  clauses  of  the  bill?  For 
example,  this  refers  to  the  tax  on  the  profits 
above    $50,000.    If,    for    example,    we    were 
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going  to  mo\'e  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
$50,000  would  that  be  out  of  order  because 
of  the  passage  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  think  that  the  hon. 
member  could  introduce  a  motion  to  reduce 
but  not  to  increase  any  expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Perhaps  I  have  not  made 
my  point  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Chainnan.  In  the 
bill  itself  there  is  a  provision  providing  the 
specific  tax  which  this  resolution  recommends. 
Do  we  move  whatever  amendment  we  wish  to 
move  on  this  resolution  or  if  this  resolution  is 
passed,  is  it  open  to  us  to  move  the  amend- 
ment on  the  appropriate  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  said  to  the  hon.  member.  I  mean  once 
this  resolution  is  passed  the  bill  may  be  dealt 
with  but  no  amendment  may  be  brought  into 
increase  any  expenditure.  Whether  or  not  there 
were  a  resolution,  the  same  would  apply, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  ex- 
penditure im'olved.  It  is  a  question  of  an  ex- 
emption as  to  whether  the  exemption  previ- 
Ini'sly  was  $10,000- 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  taxation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes  it  would,  or  decreasing  the 
taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  we  have  a  further  direc- 
tion on  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  amendment  which  was  an  amend- 
ment directed  to  the  Act  itself  rather  than— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  the  hon.  member  in- 
dicate the  section  of  the  Act  and  give  some 
indication  as  to  how  he  would  want  to  amend 
it? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  had  reference  to  section  2 
of  the  Act,  Mr.  Chairman.  Involved  there  is 
the  same  purport  as  is  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution that  is  to  raise  the  exemption  to  $50,- 
000.  I  could  either  move  the  amendment  to 
the  resolution  as  it  stands  or— and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  foreclosed  in  moving  it— to  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  what  would  the  amend- 
ment be? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  amendment  would  read  as 
follows: 

That  the  amount  $50,000  in  subclause  1 
of  clause  2  of  Bill  111,  be  deleted  and  the 
figure   $10,000   be  substitvited  therefor. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  you  that  not  only  if  that  amendment  was 
made  to  you  on  the  bill  itself,  would  it  be  out 
of  order?  Further,  this  in  effect  would  have 
the  result  of  increasing  the  tax.  My  submis- 
sion to  you  then,  is  that  any  such  amend- 
ment or  attempted  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  the  resolution  cannot 
be- 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  —from  the  Lieutenant- 
Go\'ernor  would,  of  course,  would  also  be  out 
of  order.  I  think:  this  discussion  really  should 
take  place  in  2(1). 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister makes,  I  think,  is  a  valid  one.  Certainly, 
the  amendment  would  definitely  increase  the 
tax  and  it  would  mean  that  a  private  member 
was  attempting  to  change  the  legislation  in 
that  regard. 

But  there  is  another  point  here  and  perhaps, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  you  are  clear  on  this  matter. 
However,  the  usefulness  of  dealing  with  a 
resolution  of  this  type  before  we  deal  with 
the  bill  seems  to  be  rather  peculiar.  I  know 
that  this  has  been  the  custom  of  the  House 
for  many  years,  but  surely  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  government  to  recommend  a  course  of 
action  to  His  Honour.  In  this  case,  we  have 
a  course  of  action  recommended  to  us  by  His 
Honour  before  v/e  take  the  action  that  is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  itself.  The  whole  thing 
seems  to  be  fairly  archaic  and  probably  not 
of  great  importance.  I  think  it  stems  from  an- 
other stage  in  legislation,  the  resolution  stage, 
which  we  have  abandoned  in  our  House.  On 
first  reading,  we  move  for  permission  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  and  that  it  be  given  first  read- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

We  have  combined  those  stages.  It  seems 
to  be  an  anachronism  that  we  should  be  re- 
ceiving the  advice  from  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor under  these  particular  circumstances. 
As  you  say,  correctly,  the  resolution  cannot 
be  amended  but  we  have  to  deal  with  legis- 
lation immediately  following  it  which  would 
be  amendable. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  ad\ice  should  go  from 
us  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Is  this  not  a  case  of  it  being 
not  His  Honour,  but  actually  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  I  behave 
there  is  a  difference. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  If  I  may  intervene 
again,  and  perhaps  I  should  not,  this  may  be 
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an  anachronism  in  our  present  parliamentary 
procedure  as  we  know  it.  However,  it  cer- 
tainly is  well-founded  in  parliamentary  tra- 
dition in  any  event.  Whether  we,  as  individual 
members,  may  like  it  or  not,  this  is  a  reminder 
to  this  House  that  this  House  is  n^t  free  to 
raise  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  vice  versa.  Certainly  he 
cann-jt  raise  ta.\es  without  our  consent. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  This  is  a  reminder 
to  us  that  any  such  revenue-producing  bill 
has  to  have,  initially— as  I  understand  it— the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  ad- 
vance. This  may  be  a  tradition,  hoary  with 
age,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  tradition  that  at 
one  time— perhaps  even  today— still  has  its 
reminders  to  the  members  of  this  House.  We 
are  not  as  free  as  we  sometimes  think  we  are 
or  would  like  to  be. 

Certainly  that,  I  think,  is  the  basis  of  the 
origin  of  this  question  respecting  resolutions. 
I  would  respectfully  resubmit  to  you  that  this 
whole  discussion  is  out  of  order.  We  cannot 
amend  a  recommendation  to  this  House  from 
His  Honour.  The  hon.  member  could  perhaps 
attempt  to  move  an  amendment  during  the 
various  stages  of  the  bill  and,  at  that 
time,  it  would  be  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
it  is  in  order  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  of  all,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  provision  for  any  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  itself.  If  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  concurred  in,  we  cannot  proceed 
with  the  bill.  Any  amendments  to  the  bill 
when  it  is  dealt  with  by  committee  cannot 
have  the  eflFect  of  increasing  taxations.  As  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said,  concurring 
with  the  previously  put  opinion  of  the  Chair- 
man, we  could  not  accept  an  amendment 
such  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

We  cannot  proceed  unless  this  resolution 
is  concurred  in.  Whether  it  should  or  should 
not  be,  is  something  that  this  committee  will 
not  or  cannot  determine  at  the  moment.  It 
is  something  that  could  be  gone  into  at  an- 
other appropriate  time  with  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
with  the  appropriate  people.  At  the  moment 
we  do  have  the  procedure  of  having  to  have 
the  resolution  concurred  in  before  we  proceed. 

So  I  put  to  the  committee,  is  the  resolu- 
tion concurred  in? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
time  at  which  to  try  and  work  it  out,  but  I 


refer  to  paragraph  112  of  "Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure in  Ontario"  by  Alex  C.  Lewis  on  page 
129  of  our  version  of  the  little  red  book.  It 
says: 

That  by  the  54th  section  in  the  Imperial 
Act  to  the  30th  Victoria  Chapter  3,  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  is  provided  that 
the  House  shall  not  adopt  or  pass  any 
vote,  resolution,  address  or  bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue  or  of  any  tax  or  impose  to  any 
purpose  that  has  not  been  first  recom- 
mended by  a  message  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  the  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address  or  bill  is  proposed. 

I  assume  that  that  is  the  provision  that  we 
are  dealing  with  in  terms  of  this  resolution. 
Therefore,  the  narrow  point  is  this:  whether 
or  not  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  we 
are  precluded  from  moving  an  amendment  to 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  is,  for  practical 
purposes,  subsection  1  of  section  2  of  the 
bill.  The  second  point  is  whether  in  fact  we 
are  entitled  to  move  an  amendment  changing 
the  $50,000  amount,  in  any  event,  either  to 
the  resolution  or  to  the  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  say  to  the  com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  the  Clerk,  that 
he  bears  out  exactly  what  I  have  suggested 
to  the  committee.  This  section  of  the  bill,  the 
exemption  of  $50,000  as  mentioned,  could 
not  be  decreased,  and  the— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  he  was  to  increase  the 
revenue? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  would  have  the  eflFect 
of  increasing  the  revenues  by  decreasing  the 
exemption. 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Doing  him  a  favour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  could  move  to  decrease 
the  taxation  revenue.  This  could  be  done  by, 
for  example,  changing  the  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000.  The  other  way  would  be  to  decrease,  so 
that  it  would  be  out  of  order.  Until  we  do 
have— I  believe  they  refer  to  it  as  the  message 
—from  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  recommendation  concurred 
in,  we  cannot  deal  with  the  bill.  Again  I  ask 
the  committee;  is  this  resolution  concurred  in? 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really 
an  incredible  situation  with  which  you  are 
faced.  In  other  words  it  recites  section  3  of 
The  Mining  Tax  Act  as  provided  in  Bill  111. 
In  a  crucial   clause  of  the  bill,  however,   it 
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looks  to  me  as  though  it  forecloses  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  or  amending  the  bill 
itself  at  the  time  it  arises.  I  can  hardly  feel 
that  the  ruling  has  the  great  good  sense  of 
the  British  House  or  our  own.  It  closes 
debate,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Amendments  may  be  enter- 
tained to  this  section  but  not  any  amendment 
that  will  have  the  eflEect  of  increasing  the 
taxation  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  that  section. 


THE    MINING   TAX   ACT 

The  House  in  committee  on  Bill  111,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  2:  The  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  may  have  your  direction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  where  I  stand,  I  pro- 
pose to  move  an  amendment  to  this  section 
to  the  effect  that  the  amount  of  $50,000  in 
subclause  1  of  section  2  of  Bill  111,  be  de- 
leted and  the  figure  $10,000  be  substituted 
therefor. 

If  that  amendment  is  in  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  just  say  a  word  or  two  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order.  A 
private  member  may  not  make  such  a  motion 
to  amend  a  provision  in  this  section,  which 
in  fact  increases  the  taxation  to  be  raised  by 
virtue  of  that  section. 

Shall  section  2  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 
The  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  clauses  2  and  4  of  clause  n 
of  subsection  3  of  section  2  of  Bill  111,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax  Act,  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "Canada" 
in  the  third  line  of  clause  2,  and  the  sixth 
line  in  clause  4,  and  substituting  therefor 
the  word  "Ontario". 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will 
not  mind  I  will  read  it  to  the  committee 
first.  Perhaps  the  page  will  take  this  to  the 
hon.  Minister. 

It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Jackson  that 
clauses  2  and  4  of  clause  n  of  subsection  3 
of   section   2    of   Bill    111,    be    amended    by 


striking  out  the  word  "Canada"  in  the  third 
line  of  clause  2,  and  the  sixth  line  in  clause  4, 
and  substituting  therefor  the  word  "Ontario". 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to 
this,  I  would  just  point  out  to  the  Minister, 
in  his  own  words,  that  incentives  were  neces- 
sary to  convince  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  to  build 
a  smelter  in  the  Timmins  area. 

I  do  not  have  any  argument  with  that.  I 
feel  that  incentives  were  in  line  under  the 
present  policy  of  the  government.  However, 
I  do  feel  that  he  left  himself  open  to  eco- 
nomic blackmail  by  leaving  in  the  word 
"Canada"  instead  of  "Ontario". 

This  company  had  the  right,  under  the 
wording  of  this  clause,  to  build  this  smelter 
anywhere  in  Canada.  By  doing  so,  this  gov- 
ernment had  no  real  authority  to  insist  that 
they  build  in  Timmins,  and  the  only  way 
that  they  could  have  that  company  build 
their  smelter  at  Timmins  was  by  giving 
extraordinary  incentives. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  he  had  said  to 
this  company,  "You  will  build  in  Ontario," 
that  the  company  would  have  built  at  Tim- 
mins without  all  of  the  additional  incentives 
that  were  given  to  this  company.  It  is  there- 
fore my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  this 
party,  or  most  of  the  members,  I  should  say, 
that  the  incentives— 

An  hon.  member:  Another  split? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  have  only  spoken  to  most 
of  them. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Some  of  them  will  not 
speak  to  you,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Maybe  I  should  not  have  used 
that  term.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Minister 
left  himself  and  the  people  of  Ontario  open 
to  actual  economic  blackmail— blackmail  that 
was  paid  by  this  government  by  giving  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  incentives  that  would  not  have 
been  given  to  them  if  the  Act  had  read 
"Ontario"  and  that  would  not  have  been 
needed  to  be  given  to  them  providing  the 
word  "Ontario"  had  been  substituted  for  the 
word  "Canada". 

In  saying  "Canada",  the  company  could 
have  said,  "We  are  going  to  build  in  British 
Columbia"— a  far-sighted  thought,  but  never- 
theless they  could  have  said  that  and  the 
Minister  would  have  no  comeback.  However, 
by  saying  "Ontario",  then  we  put  the  com- 
pany in  a  position  that  we  know  they  are 
not  going  to  build  in  Windsor  when  the 
economics  of  the  situation  would  dictate  that 
they  build  in  Timmins. 
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I  submit  to  the  Minister  at  this  time,  to 
ward  o£F  any  possibility  of  it  ever  happening 
again,  that  he  should  consider  this  and 
change  the  word  "Canada"  to  "Ontario". 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  wording  of  the  bill  pres- 
endy  requiring  the  refining  to  be  carried  out 
in  Canada  carries  with  it  certain  responsi- 
bilities. The  Minister  has  at  his  discretion 
to  grant  licences  to  operations,  many  of  them 
having  been  established  for  many  years,  to 
continue  their  refining  outside  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Minister  has  said  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  continue  that. 

I  know  you  are  also  aware,  sir,  that  the 
involvement  of  the  government  of  Canada, 
in  the  very  same  situation  that  resulted  in 
the  location  of  the  Texas  Gulf  smelter  in  the 
Timmins  area,  was  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute $6.2  million  as  long  as  the  smelter 
were  located  anywhere  in  Canada,  but  in  an 
area  that  was  designated  as  requiring  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  Minister  was  very 
quick  to  make  that  plain. 

I  think  really  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral Parliament  would  be  to  improve  the 
economic  situation  in  those  areas  which  re- 
quire assistance  on  a  national  basis.  But 
surely,  there  should  be  the  same  provisos  that 
are  presently  in  this  bill,  giving  the  Minister 
the  responsibility  to  allow  leeway— which  is 
necessary,  if  we  are  not  going  to  disrupt  the 
industry  entirely— for  granting  licences  for 
refining  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  prov- 
ince. He  should  very  seriously  consider  accept- 
ing the  amendment  that  has  been  put  before 
him  and  which  we  intend  to  support. 

I  suppose  a  person  could  carry  it  another 
step  further  and  say  that  we  require  the 
refining  to  be  within  a  certain  distance  of 
where  the  natural  resource  is  located.  As  my 
friend  from  the  north  said,  let  us  amend  this 
so  that  it  has  to  be  located  north  of  the 
French  River. 

This  is  the  extreme  situation  that  might 
eventually  come  about  if  we  were  to  follow 
this  course  of  action,  but  we  are  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ontario.  We  are  prepared  to  take 
steps  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  Canada,  which  I  think  are  often 
forgotten  by  the  Minister's  colleagues  in  some 
other  departments. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  leeway 
be  left  to  the  Minister's  resp>onsibility  for  at 
least  a  time  until  the  mining  industry  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  intention  that  the  Min- 


ister and  the  government  has  expressed  in  this 
l>ill.  I  believe  the  same  would  hold  true 
if  we  were  to  express  the  intention  of  apply- 
ing it  to  those  areas  of  our  province  whicli 
require  the  sort  of  economic  assistance  which 
is  associated  with  the  federal  designated-area 
programme  and  the  provincial  econcwnic 
Equality  of  Industrial  Opportunity,  the  EIO 
programme. 

The  Minister  has  already  expressed  his  un- 
wilhngness  to  do  this,  saying  that  it  would 
be  parochial.  It  is  no  more  parochial  than 
the  programme  undertaken  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development,  his  colleague  in  this 
Cabinet. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  unduly  restrictive,  nor 
unduly  provincial.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  citizens  and  that  there 
v/ould  be  all  the  leeway  needed  in  order  to 
apply  it  evenly  and  with  justice  to  the  mining 
industry. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
brief  words  with  respect  to  this  amendment 
because  I  think  it  is  shortsighted  and  narrow 
in  its  view.  It  verges  on  the  idea  of  putting 
a  tariff  wall,  an  embargo  wall,  around  each 
province,  because  if  Ontario  does  it,  it  will 
be  copied. 

I  wonder  how  the  member  for  Samia 
would  feel  if  the  refinery  which  refines  oil 
from  the  western  provinces  had  to  be  removed 
from  his  community  and  located  in  the  prov- 
ince where  the  oil  is  found.  I  wonder  about 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  importation  of 
wheat  into  this  province  and  milling  it  here. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  narrow,  mistaken 
point  of  view  to  start  this  idea  that  we  must 
be,  shall  I  say,  selfish,  with  respect  to  our 
province,  and  not  look  at  the  national,  the 
overall  benefit  of  Canada  in  this  connection. 
Much  as  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  view 
that  our  duty  lies  first  to  our  own  people 
of  Ontario,  I  think  we  have  a  larger  view  in 
this  situation.  I  think  we  must  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  tlie  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  comment  to  the  motion? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  even  go  further  than  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  matter.  I  would  say  that  it 
looks  as  if  we  have  some  separatists,  even 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  deprecate  that 
very  greatly  because  obviously  our  responsi- 
Ijility  is  to  the  people  of  Ontario  but,  surely 
to  goodness,  we  are  Canadians  first  and 
Ontarians  secondly? 
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I  think  this  is  an  unduly  parochial  point  of 
view.  And  it  is  a  parochial  point  of  view 
that  can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  us  in  the 
long  run,  especially  in  regard  to  the  mining 
industry.  Because  in  this  province,  we  do  far 
more  mining,  as  far  as  the  value  of  it  is 
concerned,  than  any  other  province  of  Can- 
ada, We  produce  far  more  metal  than  any 
other  province  of  Canada,  and  if  we  start 
drawing  interprovincial  trade  barriers,  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  hurt  in  the  long 
run  are  going  to  be  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  is  an  ill-considered  and 
unwise  amendment,  which  I  plead  with  the 
lion,  member  to  withdraw  rather  than  even 
embarrass  his  own  party  and  tlie  official 
Opposition  by  forcing  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  it  is  quite  ridicul- 
ous that  the  Minister  should  take  the  position 
that  this  is  either  a  parochial  vievtT^oint  or 
that  in  some  way  or  anotlier  we  are  going 
to  be  embarrassed  about  it. 

The  clauses  in  the  bill— and  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  has  not 
amended  those  provisions  at  all— place  the 
responsibility  fairly  and  squarely  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  in  this  prov- 
ince to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  kind  of  provision  will  not  apiply. 
That  is  my  reading  of  the  bill.  This  puts  the 
responsibility  on  this  government,  responsi- 
bility which  we  must  remember  this  govern- 
ment has  neglected  for  many  years. 

If  we  get  around  to  the  kind  of  overall 
;unendment  which,  bit  by  bit,  this  Min- 
ister is  making  about  the  mining  industry  in 
the  province,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
can  talk  in  terms  of  this  assembly  passing  a 
bill  talking  about  Canada.  But  until  that 
time  arrives,  this  Minister  has  got  to  accept, 
and  this  government  has  got  to  accept,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  they  are 
going  to  allow  ore  bodies,  which  are  found 
in  this  province,  to  be  smelted  elsewhere. 
I  think  it  is  the  legitimate  concern  of  this 
government.  We  are  quite  happy  for  the 
government  to  have  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  it,  to  make  the  excep- 
tion which  is  required. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  is  not  something  which  is,  in 
fact,  going  to  happen.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our 
time  talking  about  buying  Canadian.  We  know 
that  it  serves  a  very  selfish  purpose  in  Canada, 
because  we  manufacture  the  great  bulk  of 
what  is  Canadian-produced  in  this  province.  It 


is  rather  hypocritical  to  do  it  that  way. 
What  we  are  simply  saying  is  that  you,  in 
your  judgment  in  each  specific  case,  exercise 
your  decision.  Let  us  not  get  some  chauvin- 
istic argument  introduced  into  a  very  proper 
amendment  in  an  area  which  this  government 
has  neglected  for  so  long,  and  on  which  it  is 
slowly  moving  to  do  something  about. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  with  this  Minister,  to  know 
what  the  policy  of  the  government  is  in  this 
area.  Because,  regardless  of  what  The  Mining 
Act  says  about  lands,  in  fact,  the  labyrinthian 
way  in  which  you  calculate  and  balance  and 
juggle  off  and  trade  off  this  whole  question 
of  tax  benefits,  is  something  which  is  beyond 
our  ability  to  comprehend;  and  in  all  likeU- 
hood  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  government 
to  comprehend. 

There  is  no  chauvinism  involved  in  what 
we  are  proposing.  What  we  are  simply  saying 
is  that  in  each  individual  case,  it  is  proper 
and  right  that  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  should  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  an  exemption 
granted  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  can 
assure  the  Minister  of  Mines,  Mr,  Chairman 
-^little  concern  it  is  to  htm  in  any  event— that 
it  is  not  an  embarrassment  to  this  party,  but 
it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  feel  very 
strongly,  because  we  expect  this  government 
to  accept  that  kind  of  responsibility. 

If  they  had  done  it  in  the  past  and  had  a 
record  of  concern  for  it,  then  we  would  not 
feel  so  strongly  about  it.  But  with  this  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  labyrinthian  tax  bene- 
fits which  are  now  going  to  be  available  in 
the  mining  field,  we  really  do  not  believe  that 
this  government  is  going  to  exercise  that  kind 
of  discretion.  We  want  a  statutory  obligation 
to  make  them  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Jackson's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  mem'bers. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson's  motion 
will  please  rise.  Those  opposed  will  please 
rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  36,  the  "nays"  53. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Section  2  will  stand  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Section  2   agreed   to. 

Sections  3  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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On  section  6: 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  6  of  Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Tax  Act,  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "Canada"  in  the  sixth  line  of  page  5 
and  substituting  therefor  the  word  "Ontario". 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  submit  to  you  tliat  the 
principle  under  this  section  is  exactly  the 
same  principle  that  was  decided  in  the  last 
vote.  I  would  make  two  submissions  to  you. 

Number  one,  either  that  the  amendment 
itself  is  out  of  order  or  number  two,  if  you 
would  rule  that  it  is  in  order— and  I  am 
hoping  you  would  rule  that  it  was  out  of 
order— that  the  same  vote  be  counted. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  cannot  do  that.  What  a 
terrible  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  can  find  no  basis 
for  ruhng  the  motion  out  of  order.  It  is  a  new 
section.  It  is  an  entirely  different  section 
and  in  my  opinion,  the  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  moved  that  section  6  of 
Bill  111  be  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"Canada"  on  the  sixth  line  of  page  5  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "Ontario". 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jackson's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye";  those  opposed  will 
please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.  I  declare 
the  motion  is  lost  and  section  6  is  carried. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Can  we  not 
amend  section  6? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  was  lost  and 
the  section  therefore  carries.  Section  6  is  car- 
ried and  will  form  part  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 
On  section  7: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  With  your  indulgence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  take  one  sec- 
ond to  advert  to  section  3.  When  you  say 
in  your  note  opposite  section  3  that  you  are 
talking  about  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
White),  sir,  you  are  not. 

The  Act  itself,  The  Mining  Tax  Act  refers 
to  only  one  Minister,  namely,  the  Minister 
of  Mines.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
You  are  misleading  the  House  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  your  footnotes  and  your  addendum. 


Section  7,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  to  do  witli 
natural  gas  and  there  are  two  forms  of  taxa- 
tion under  this  heading  of  natural  gas.  One 
is  where  the  gas  is  taken  from  freehold  land, 
where  there  is  a  tax  under  The  Mining  Tax 
Act  which  affects  the  basic  exemption  is 
$250,  and  there  is  a  second  where  licensed 
lands  of  the  Crown  bear  two  taxes.  First  of 
all,  the  regular  tax  under  The  Mining  Tax 
Act  and  secondly,  a  royalty  based  on  pro- 
duction. The  details  of  tlie  tax— and  it  is  quite 
interesting— are  set  forth  at  pages  369  and 
370  and  other  pages  in  the  third  volmne  of 
Smith.  I  have  no  exception  to  take  with  the 
clause  as  such  but  felt  it  would  be  for  the 
education  of  the  House  that  a  little  bit  be 
said  about  it,  since  the  Minister,  unlike  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  does  not 
deign  to  give  us  a  rundown  of  what  he  pro- 
poses and  to  explain  the  purport  of  his  legis- 
lation. 

On  page  370  it  says  that: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  the 
province  imposes  a  levy  of  two  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  on  gas  produced  in  Ontario 
and  exported,  and  one-half  cent  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  on  gas  produced  and  consumed 
in  Ontario. 

Smith  is  going  to  take  exception  with  this 
and  for  future  purpose  when  you  get  around 
to  really  giving  that  Mining  Tax  Act  a  going 
over,  you  may  take  under  advisement  some 
of  the  remarks  to  be  made  in  a  moment.  And 
with  the  practical  matter,  no  domestically  pro- 
duced gas  is  exported.  The  only  rate  used  is 
one-half  cent  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  We  regard 
this  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  for,  in  our 
view,  the  existing  statutory  differentiation  is, 
in  principle,   entirely   unwarranted. 

You  do  make  the  basic  exemption  here 
and  carry  that  through,  but  you  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  what  has  been  recommended  to 
you  as  Minister  under  the  mines  provisions 
for  expenditures  in  Smith,  both  in  the  original 
report  and  in  the  committee  report. 

A  provision  of  the  statute  permits  the  go\  - 
eniment  to  forego  tax  up  to  an  amount  of 
$250  as  a  matter  of  ministerial  discretion. 
Again,  I  was  out  of  the  House  when  that 
previous  ministerial  discretion  kind  of  slipped 
liy  us.  That  is  the  most  dangerous  section  in 
the  Act,  section  4,  and  this  is  another  minis- 
terial discretion  here. 

I  would  trust  that  the  Minister  will  use  his 
discretion  discreetly.  In  any  event  it  will  be 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  these  exemptions 
are  made  only  where  it  is  absolutely  cnicial 
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that  they  do  be  made,  because  the  basic  pro- 
position in  this  legislation  is— as  I  mentioned 
before— that  it  has  not  been  turned  over  to 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  because  there  is  no 
revenue  or  very  little  revenue  or  cutback 
re\enue.  It  is  the  Minister  of  sellouts  that  is 
inxohed  with  these  particular  things. 

In  any  event,  this  basic  exemption  of  $250 
is  a  matter  of  ministerial  discretion  and  this 
is  always  applied— a  tremendous  discretion 
when  things  are  always  done  the  same  way. 
The  effect  is  that  of  taxing  the  producer  of 
only  that  part  of  this  production  that  exceeds 
the  50,000  cubic  feet.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
sult is  to  reduce  administrative  problems 
gready,  since  in  1965  only  16  of  the  130  oper- 
ators produced  more  than  50,000  cubic  feet 
in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1965.  The  yield 
in  the  tax  was  slightly  over  $41,000.  Then 
this  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  tax  that  you 
are  charging  here  is  unconstitutional,  prob- 
ably in  its  whole  purport  and  effect.  And 
Smith  goes  to  some  trouble  in  tenns  of  this 
theoiy  of  economic  rent,  and  that  is,  economic 
rent  being  that  amount  of  a  depleting  re- 
source which  ought  to  be  arrogated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  from  which  the  resource 
was  obtained. 

It  is  a  proportion  of  the  profit  of  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  resource.  I  am  explaining  this 
because  the  Minister  seems  to  have  very  little 
regard  for  economic  rent  which  even  so  con- 
senative  an  individual  as  Smith  felt  was 
primal,  in  depleting  industries  particularly. 
As  I  said,  the  tax  is  ultra  mres  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  only  reason,  he  goes  on  to 
explain,  is  that  it  has  not  been  amended  or 
changed  to  make  it  constitutional,  is  that  any- 
body who  would  be  affected  by  the  tax  would 
fear  that  they  would  be  taxed  more  than  what 
they  presentiy  are.  Therefore,  they  propose 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

That  is  the  basic  backgroimd  to  this  par- 
ticular section,  to  its  meaning  and  intent,  and 
for  the  $250  involved  as  a  basic  exemption, 
which  makes   administrative   chores  so  much 
easier,    since    there    are    diversities    of    small 
holders  who  do  not  make  that  amount  and 
would  exclude  all  kinds  of  paper  work.  Then, 
on  the  understanding  of  what  Smith  thinks 
should  be  done,  with  respect  to  altering  the 
tax,  let  me  just  mention  one  other  sentence: 
At  any  rate,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
form   of  the   tax   should   be   changed   to   a 
constitutionally  balanced   profits  based   tax 
without    any    differential    rate    as    between 
domestically  marketed  and  exported  gas. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Minister  bear  these  nos- 
tnuns  in  mind. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  respond? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  let  me  apologize  to  the  hon.  member, 
if  he  feels  it  is  due.  The  reason  I  have  not 
been  standing  up  on  each  section  as  we  have 
been  going  through  is  simply  that  since  no 
one  else  has  raised  any  objection  or  any  com- 
ment about  it  I  understood  it  to  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  hon.  member. 

In  relation  to  section  7,  I  would  gather  the 
import  of  the  two  main  arguments  of  my 
hon.  friend  is,  number  one,  that  we  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  Smith  committee  report, 
or  we  have  not  even  read  it  or  digested  it  or 
taken  a  good  look  at  it. 

I  can  assure  my  friend  that  this  is  not  so. 
We  have,  very  carefully.  There  are  great 
sections  in  it  that  we  do  not  agree  with  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  not  considered 
the  comments  of  the  Smith  committee  report 
and  the  select  committee  report  very  care- 
fully. We  have  gone  through  them  all  with 
fine-tooth  combs. 

The  second  thing  is,  my  friend  says  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  idea  of  ministerial  discretion 
in  some  of  these  matters.  I  agree  with  him, 
and  the  import  of  this  section  is  to  remove 
this  discretion  from  the  Minister  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor-in- 
Council  where  there  is  a  much  wider  responsi- 
bility, perhaps  much  wider  discussion  and 
finally,  and  most  important,  of  course,  there 
will  be  the  publication  of  the  actual  orders- 
in-council.  I  think  on  those  items  I  certainly 
would  agree  with  the  hon.  member. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  111  reported. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  112,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
move  an  amendment  to  this;  however,  I  am 
going  to  resist  the  temptation  and  only  say 
to  the  Minister  that  last  year,  according  to 
government  reports,  $400  million  of  raw  ores 
and  concentrates  left  this  country  for  export, 
most  of  it  to  the  United  States. 

When  he  remarks  that  it  is  a  parochial  view 
for  me  to  say  that  they  should  be  smeltered 
or  processed  in  Ontario,  I  agree  that  it  is  a 
parochial  view.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
hurting  anyone  in  Canada,  when  we  should 
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realize  that  most  of  it  goes  to  the  United 
States  and  Norway  and  other  countries,  and 
that  when  I  say  "in  Ontario"  it  really  aflFects 
a  very  small  portion  of  Canada.  And  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  still  has  the  discretionary 
powers  to  allow  an  exemption. 

So  that  all  we  do  is  strengthen  our  poker 
hand,  as  he  likes  to  call  it.  We  really  do  not 
take  anything  away;  we  just  strengthen  our 
poker  hand  and  give  us  something  to  play 
with  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
companies  and  having  to  do  what  they  want 
rather  than  what  we  think  should  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  information  that  the  Minister  has  about 
the  actual  figures  that  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Timiskaming,  has  referred  to, 
that  are  presently  shipped  out  of  Canada?  Is 
there  any  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
lands  which  were  patented  prior  to  the  1917 
date  that  are  aflFected  by  this? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  merely  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  figures,  generally  speaking,  that  the  hon. 
member  gave  are  perfectiy  correct  for  Canada. 
This  is  the  point— for  Canada,  not  for  Ontario. 
Obviously  there  are  ores  shipped  out  of 
Ontario  that  are  processed  in  Canada  and 
this  is  the  dement  of  my  friend's  amendment 
to  the  other  bill  which  I  found  quite  distaste- 
ful. Because,  conversely,  there  are  other 
Canadian  ores  that  are  shipped  into  Ontario 
for  processing.  This  is  a  two-way  street. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  not  my  question. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  for 
Riverdale  says  this  is  not  true  to  any  large 
extent,  but  it  is. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  said  that  is  not  my 
question. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  When  the  member 
for  Timiskaming  gives  tliese  figures,  my 
understanding,  if  I  caught  the  correct  figures, 
they  are  the  ones  relating  to  the  exports  from 
Canada  not  from  Ontario.  And  right  in  his 
own  home  bailiwick  he  might  find  problems 
involved- 
Mr.  Jackson:  Could  I  correct  the  Minister? 
Those  figures  are  exports  from  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  From  Ontario  out 
of  the  country?  Not  out  of  Ontario,  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  not  to  other  parts  of  Canada; 
across  the  border? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  To  the  United  States. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
what  he  said. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  submission  to 
you  is  that  you  are  putting  this  in  the  wrong 
context.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member  we  would  need  a  com- 
pletely diflFerent  set  of  figures  relating  to  out 
of  Ontario,  period,  and  bearinct  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  rest  of  the  country  or 
to  the  United  States  or  Europe  or  the  Orient. 

We  do  not  have  a  breakdown,  in  answer 
to  the  question  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  respecting  the  patent  situation  pre- 
1917.  The  amendments  to  the  previous  Act, 
which  this  House  has  just  passed  for  the 
first  time,  will  enable  us  to  gather  statistical 
information  which  will  more  completely  give 
us  tlie  picture  of  these  items  that  we  are 
talking  about.  We  obviously  do  have  the 
overall  figures  in  relation  to  these  matters;  I 
am  sorry  I  do  not  have  them  at  the  moment 
here  with  me. 

But  this  is  the  general  principle,  the  over- 
riding principle,  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
relation  to  this  particular  amendment.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  supply  the  hon.  member  with 
those  statistics.  But  they  are  available  with 
a  little  bit  more  digging  and  I  can  get  them 
for  him  if  he  desires  them. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  tell  us  which  actual  mines  now  In 
production  are  afi'ected  by  this  amendment  to 
the  Act? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  sir,  I  could.  On 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill  I  think  we 
went  through  those  mines.  They  are  in 
Hansard. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Then  that  is  fine. 
Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  112  reported. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
rise  and  report  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  a  certain  bill  with  certain  amend- 
ments. 

Motion  agreed  to;  the  House  resumed,  Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  to  report  certain  bills  with- 
out amendment  and  a  certain  bill  with  certain 
amendments  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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THE  DISTRICT  WELFARE 

ADMINISTRATION  BOARDS 

ACT,  1962-1963 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services)  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  District  Wel- 
fare Administration  Boards  Act,  1962-1963. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  on  this  bill  any  comment  that  we 
have  can  be  reserved  for  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  HOMEMAKERS  AND  NURSES 
SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Home- 
makers  and  Nurses  Services  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that 
this  bill  is  an  Act  of  the  most  consummate 
audacity  on  the  part  of  the  Minister;  monu- 
mental audacity  on  the  part  of  the  Minister. 
The  integral  principle  of  this  bill— and  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  the  House  from  the 
explanatory  note— is  that  the  amendments 
will  also  permit  the  Indian  bands  to  pro- 
vide, with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  home- 
making  and  nursing  services  under  the  Act 
and  such  bands  will  be  eligible  for  provincial 
subsidy  in  the  same  manner  as  municipalities. 

I  want  to  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
is  involved  in  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  an 
extension  of  critical  services  to  the  Indian 
community  which  this  Minister  by  virtue  of 
the  events  of  the  last  week  has  no  right  to 
try  to  effect  and  has  no  capacity  whatsoever 
to  implement.  To  put  before  the  House  a 
])ill  whose  principle  affects  directly  the  cause 
celebrc  of  the  last  ten  days,  is  to  provide  a 
remarkable  affront  to  this  Legislature.  There 
is  just  no  question  that,  in  terms  of  second 
reading  of  a  bill  to  provide  homemakers  and 
nursing  services  to  the  Indian  community  as 
is  suggested  in  this  legislation,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  it.  Indeed,  if  the  Speaker 
looks  very  carefully  at  the  bill,  which  I  am 
sure  he  has,  he  will  see  that  in  section  after 
section  that  is  the  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
take  exception  to  the  principle  is  that  the 
administration  of  programmes  to  the  Indian 
community  under  this  Minister  has  entirely 
collapsed  —  totally  collapsed.  His  specific 
branch,  which  is  involved,  is  in  a  shambles. 


The  rest  of  his  department,  which  is  even 
peripherally  concerned,  is  so  handicapped  by 
what  has  occurred— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  find  I 
cannot  connect  this  with  the  principle  of  the 
bill  in  any  way.  I  think  this  is  completely 
out  of  order  and  a  straight  attack  upon  an 
administrative  function  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  law  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  too  have  been  listening  to 
the  hon.  member  and  at  the  beginning  he 
certainly  was  quite  out  of  order  and  not  on 
the  bill. 

He  has  stated  the  principle  of  the  bill  is 
to  give  certain  powers  to  a  Minister,  I  be- 
lieve. He  is  now  trying  to  point  out  that  this 
principle  is  wrong  because  of  certain  matters, 
at  least  that  is  Mr.  Speaker's  opinion.  Pro- 
vided he  confine  himself  to  that  area,  I  would 
rule  that  he  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  certainly  what  I  am 
attemptinig  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  demonstrate  that  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  Minister  is  simply  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  distribution  of  homemaking 
and  nursing  services  to  the  Indian  community, 
this  bill  is  introduced  into  the  Legislature  for 
second  reading.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  prin- 
ciple which  must,  therefore,  be  called  into 
question. 

I  would  have  tliought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Minister  would  have  had  some  hesitation 
about  forging  ahead  in  this  area,  in  view  of 
the  debates  that  are  yet  to  follow  in  this 
House  and  in  view  of  the  likely  transfer  of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member,  as  he  has  stated  himself,  that  to- 
morrow there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  debate  the  general  matters  about  which 
he  is  speaking.  Would  he  please  stay  with 
the  principle   of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  of  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  it  in  again,  is  the 
proposition— and  it  is  throughout  this  piece 
of  legislation— of  welfare  administrators,  again 
in  respect  of  the  Indian  community  and 
Indian  bands.  We  are  back  to  the  principle 
that  all  the  services  which  are  provided  will 
be  provided  within  tlie  purview  of  welfare. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  "welfare"  is 
used  consistently  throughout  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian  community  itself 
has  argued  and  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  argued,  that  the  ser\ices  to  the  comniu- 
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nity  must  be  part  of  a  oommunity  develop- 
ment programme.  To  hive  them  off— as  is 
being  done  in  this  piece  of  legislation  for 
whatever  device— into  a  welfare  apparatus  is 
to  continue  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  the 
Indian  community. 

It  is  obvioixs  that  the  Minister  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  elemental  reality  with  which  he 
is  faced,  which  is  that  the  Indian  community, 
as  a  community  in  Ontario,  rejects  out  of 
hand  this  entire  approach.  Indeed,  a  whole 
bainch  resigned  because  of  this  approach. 

If  homemalcer  and  nursing  services,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  to  be  made  available,  if  any 
programmes  are  to  be  made  available,  through 
you,  sir,  I  want  to  put  to  the  Minister  and 
to  the  House  the  proposition  that  they  should 
be  an  integrated  pant  of  a  community  devel- 
opment programme.  They  should  be  an  inte- 
grated part  of  policies  which  the  Indians 
administer  by  themselves  and  are  not  rendered 
suspect  and  inejffective  by  Acts  which  rely  on 
welfare  administrators  and  regional  welfare 
administrators  and  band  welfare  adminis- 
trators. 

What  the  government  is  doing  in  tliis  piece 
of  legislation  is  simply  confirming  everything 
to  which  the  Indian  community  itself  objects 
—everything.  The  whole  attitude  of  govern- 
ment is  revealed  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
by  attempting  to  use  The  Canada  Assistance 
Act  and  The  Homemaking  and  Nursing  Serv- 
ices Act  as  yet  another  vehicle  by  which  to 
force,  by  way  of  government,  a  welfare  view 
on  a  commimity  which  is  resentful  of  ever 
being  treated  in  that  fashion.  In  fact,  it  is 
angered  iDcyond  description  at  the  way  in 
which  government  continues  to  pursue  these 
particularly  pernicious  policies. 

It  is  a  serious  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Any 
discussion  with  the  leaders  of  the  Indian 
community  reveals  that  one  of  the  things 
they  are  most  offended  by  is  the  perpetual 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  department 
l)etween  the  community  development  role  and 
the  welfare  role.  Even  the  advertisement  by 
the  department  in  newspapers  like  that  in 
Dryden,  emphasized  the  welfare  aspect  of 
what  tlie  department  will  extend  by  way  of 
services  to   the   Indian   community. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  prin- 
ciple were  rejected  out  of  liand.  It  is  nice, 
indeed,  that  the  Minister  wishes  to  provide 
hoomemaker  and  nursing  services  to  those  who 
are  in  bands  and  to  Indian  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
in  which  the  Indian  community  wishes  to 
measure  its  own  aflFairs. 


In  terms  of  the  events  of  the  last  week, 
it  is  surely  valid  that  one  does  not  then 
push  down  the  throats  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity yet  another  piece  of  legislation  whioh 
they  have  already  indicated  is  absolutely 
unacceptable  to  them  in  the  context  in  which 
it  is  oflFered. 

We  see  here  yet  anodier  reflection  of  what 
we  may  have  more  particulars  on  in  the 
immediate  future,  about  the  way  in  which 
the  government  intends  to  handle  this  matter, 
which  is  to  say,  no  fundamental  changes  in 
policy,  no  fundamental  changes  in  attitude. 
You  either  conform  to  the  white  man's  society 
or  you  receive  none  of  the  succours  and 
comforts  which  we  are  prepared  gratuitously 
to  hand  out. 

Apart  from  the  inaction  and  dissembling 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  if  there  is  one 
sore  point  that  harasses  the  Indian  com- 
munity it  is  this  point.  They  are  shoved  under 
a  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
viewed  as  weKare  recipients,  and  then  con- 
secrated in  legislation  of  this  kind  by  the 
Minis'ter  without  ever  taking  into  account  the 
broader  community  development  view,  in 
all  its  socio-economic  aspects,  administered 
by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  have,  nor  should  this  Legislature 
be  prepared  to  have,  yet  another  Act  which 
is  run  by  regional  welfare  administrators  and 
welfare  administrators  handing  out  largesse 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  see  fit,  with  all 
that  engenders  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
bands. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  more  important 
point  to  this  principle  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  submit  to  you,  sir,  and  it  is  on  record,  that 
the  Indian  community  has  expressed  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  It  has  said  that  it  will  not  deal 
with  this  department  and  it  will  not  deal 
with  this  Minister. 

You  cannot,  then,  bring  in  a  bill— when 
you  are  in  the  process  of  negotiating  a  new 
order— which  says:  "You  will  deal  with  me. 
You  will  deal  with  that  aspect  of  my  depart- 
ment which  you  find  most  offensive,  and  you 
will  deal  with  them  on  my  terms." 

You  cannot  have  dealings,  you  cannot  have 
a  partnership,  when  one  of  the  partners  has 
said:  "We  reject  you  out  of  hand  and  we 
will  have  no  more  contact.  We  would  prefer 
to  order  our  affairs  in  other  ways." 

Whetlier  you  find  it  entirely  credible  or 
not,  I  am  quite  deliberately,  confining  my 
remarks  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  import 
of  this  bill,  because  we  have  much  to  say  on 
another  occasion  in  this  House.  I  suggest  to 
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you,  that  it  is  an  Act  of  consummate 
effrontery  that  the  Minister,  at  this  point  in 
time,  should  introduce  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation,  and  bring  it  forward  for  second 
reading  approved  in  principle.  It  is  completely 
unacceptable  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  now 
visited.  We  in  this  caucus,  sir,  will  nOt 
accept  that  principle. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  called  his 
righteous  indignation  forward  in  this  House 
a  bit  prematurely.  His  attitude  of  associating 
everything  with  this  department  in  its  respon- 
sibilities in  Indian  affairs  with  disaster  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

If  we  are,  however,  to  assume  that  be- 
cause the  Indian  community  has  displayed  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Minister,  and  more 
specifically,  those  people  formerly  employed 
by  the  Minister;  and,  the  Indian  development 
branch  has  displaj^ed  no  confidence  in  this 
Minister,  it  does  not  mean  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services  does  not 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Indian  people,  both  on  and  off  the  reserva- 
tions. My  particular  concern  is  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  provincial  services  be  offered 
without  exclusion— and  on  an  even-handed 
basis— to  all  residents  of  our  province. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  when  we  talk  about  citizens  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it  should  be  stressed  that 
we  are  citizens  of  Canada  and  we  are  resi- 
dents of  Ontario.  It  is  our  responsibility  here 
to  see  that  our  provincial  programmes  are 
freely,  evenly  and  fairly  available  to  all  of 
our  residents.  Just  because  some  of  our 
residents  live  on  Indian  reserves  and  have 
traditions  and  cultures  associated  with  the 
Indian  community,  surely  does  not  mean  that 
the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services— 
whoever  he  may  be  in  the  future— can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  very  positive  role  that 
must  be  played  in  the  spectrum  of  services 
that  must  be  uniformly  offered  to  these 
people. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  chief 
and  some  members  of  the  council  on  the 
Tyandenaga  Reserve  a  few  days  ago.  They 
were  concerned  by  a  letter  received  by  them 
from  tliis  government— and  I  presume  from 
The  Department  of  Health— urging  tliem  to 
take  pai-t  in  a  county  health  association.  In 
this  way  they  would  replace  the  services 
tliat  were,  up  until  that  point  and  I  believe 
still  are,  available  and  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government. 


Their  objection  was  that  the  tone  of  the 
letter  was  that  this  was  a  course  that  they 
should  take.  It  was  direction  that  had  come 
to  them  from  the  government  here  at  Queen's 
Park  rather  than  some  sort  of  a  communica- 
tion saying  that  this  is  the  service  that  is 
available  to  them  in  their  community.  It  did 
not  say  the  provincial  government  is  prepared 
to  pay  a  certain  very  generous  percentage. 
"You  can  find  tlie  remainder  of  the  funds,  I 
believe  20  per  cent,  from  your  band  funds— 
or  whatever  funds  are  available  to  you,"  the 
letter  said. 

Some  of  tlie  reserves  have  fairly  sub- 
stantial funds  which  are  controlled  directly 
by  the  elected  councils  without  interference 
from  any  other  source.  Others  wliich  do  not 
have  this  beneficial  fund  in  the  background 
must  turn  to  The  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs-and  I  think  this  is  unfortunate-and 
ask  them  to  pay  their  particular  share  in 
whatever  programme  may  be  put  forward. 

As  I  see  this  particular  programme,  it  falls 
into  that  category,  but  surely  we  are  not 
directing  the  Indian  community  to  take  part 
in  any  particular  programme.  We  are  offering 
it  by  this  legislation,  making  it  available  to 
those  Indian  councils,  through  their  elected 
councils  or  through  their  chiefs,  or  through 
their  welfare  officers  which  are  appointed  by 
the  elected  councils  and  are  not  manifesta- 
tions of  this  department. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
the  regional  welfare  officer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  cases  of  which  I  have  direct 
infonnation  and  I  believe  in  this  regard  it  is 
as  extensive  as  any  other  member  here  taking 
part  in  the  debate— the  welfare  officer  is 
named  and  paid  by  the  local  council  from 
funds  over  which  they  have  direct  control.  If 
part  of  that  payment  comes  as  a  subsidy  from 
the  provincial  government  then  I  say  so  be  it, 
and  how  does  that  put  them  in  a  position  that 
is  different  from  any  other  municipality,  or 
any  other  group  which  has  local  elected 
responsibility? 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  government, 
nor  to  praise  them,  but  I  am  here  to  say  that 
surely  the  indignation  that  is  expressed  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  is  clearly 
out  of  place  when  we  have  in  this  bill  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  provincial  government  pro- 
grammes, which  should  surely  have  been 
made  available  some  years  ago  when  the 
Ministers  opposite,  led  by  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts),  were  protesting  that  in  fact  all  of 
OTir    provincial    programmes    were    available 
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with  the  same  subsidies,  in  some  instances 
more  generous  subsidies,  than  was  otherwise 
the  case.  Here  is  a  case  of  need  among  the 
Indian  people  that  I  suppose  is  more  acute 
than  any  other  need— and  I  talk  about  all  of 
the  other  things  we  have  referred  to  in  this 
House.  It  is  more  acute  than  the  economic 
development  normally  associated  with  assist- 
ing small  industries  and  native  crafts.  It  is 
more  acute  than  assistance  even  for  Indian 
housing,  or  any  other  Indian  services.  When 
you  meet  the  Indian  families  in  many  circum- 
stances, sometimes  the  best  best  of  circum- 
stances, the  thing  that  comes  home  is  the 
tremendous  pressures  on  the  families— par- 
ticularly a  mother  sometimes  with  many 
children  to  care  for,  with  a  broken  tradition, 
and  without  the  basis  of  a  culture  that  we 
nonnally  associate  with  the  Indian  community. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  some  of  the 
communities  in  the  north  where  the  Indians 
who  have  moved  off  the  reserve  have  actually 
taken  up  the  status  of  squatters  around  some 
of  the  northern  communities.  It  is  in  this 
regard  that  the  services  that  can  be  made 
available  through  the  application  of  Bill  133 
can  be  of  immeasurable  value  in  saving  some 
of  the  families  that  are  on  the  brink  of  serious 
difficulties. 

If  you  compare,  for  example,  the  suicide 
rate  in  the  Indian  community  with  the  rest 
of  the  community  you  will  find  that  it  is 
higher,  and  alarmingly  higher.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  pressures  that  are  put  on  these 
people  in  family  circumstances  can  be  allevi- 
ated by  this  bill. 

Other  members,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
stated  as  strongly  as  possible,  that  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  thrust  of  provincial  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  Indian  community  must 
be  removed  from  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services,  and  specifically  from  this 
particular  Minister.  I  believe  that  if  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  had 
the  chief  responsibility,  there  would  be  a 
slant  to  the  policy  which  would  be  recogniz- 
able, and  in  my  view,  fit  in  very  well  with 
the  needs  in  some  part  of  the  province  and 
fit  in  not  at  all  in  some  other  parts.  If  it  were 
given  to  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
the  same  would  be  true.  If  it  were  given  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  the 
same  would  be  true  and  we  would  eventually 
get  to  the  point  where  we  would  say  all  gov- 
ernment policy  has  the  particular  slant  and 
bias  of  this  Minister  and  his  particular  re- 
sponsibility. 

That  is  why  we  agree  vAth  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians,  and  others  not  associated  with 
the  union,  who  say  that  the  thrust  and  gen- 


eral control  of  provincial  programmes  must  Ix; 
under  the  Prime  Minister  and  no  one  else, 
and  even  under  him  in  close  association  with 
the  Indian  community.  But  surely,  this  does 
not  mean  that  The  Department  of  Welfare— 
and  I  call  it  that— has  no  further  function  to 
play  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  community. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  as  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  particular  bill.  I  believe  it  can  be 
applied  in  a  fair  and  even-handed  way.  I  do 
not  congratulate  the  Minister  for  bringing  it 
in  originally,  or  particularly  bringing  it  in  at 
this  time.  But  I  believe  the  arguments  that 
were  put  forward  by  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  that  we  will  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  it  in  the  broader  picture  when 
we  hear  the  same  thing  tomorrow,  and  I  am 
sure  many  other  very  useful  things  as  well. 
But  in  this  regard  I  must  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  there  is  a  division  of  the 
iHouse  and  even  if  there  is  not  a  division  in 
the  House,  we  support  the  principle  of  Bill 
133. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
Minister  replies  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  perpetuates  three 
anomalies,  as  I  see  them,  in  the  whole  treat- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  Indians  within 
the  community  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
First  of  all,  it  is  fastened  to  this  illegitimate 
distinction  between  Indians  on  the  reserves 
and  Indians  off  the  reserves  which  has  be- 
devilled the  whole  attitude  of  the  federal 
government  toward  the  treatment  of  Indians 
in  Canada,  let  alone  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  am  quite  certain,  and  the  Minis- 
ter can  clarify  this  later  on,  that  the  reason 
the  bill  is  couched  in  these  terms— that  is, 
dealing  with  the  band  and  the  council  and 
the  reserve  as  they  are  defined  in  The  Indian 
Act  of  Canada— is,  in  some  way,  related  to 
this    agreement  for  financial   assistance. 

Now  in  order  to  get  that  financial  assist- 
ance—well, let  me  go  back.  From  what  the 
Prime  Minister  said  yesterday,  we  are  no 
longer  tied  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  a 
matter  of  government  policy,  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  only  if  they  happen  to  fit  in 
with  the  agreement  which  has  been  executed 
and  is  causing  so  much  concern  between  the 
provincial  government  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  this  area.  We  can  expend  the 
funds  which  have  been  voted  for  this  depart- 
ment without  getting  involved  in  perpetuat- 
ing that  distinction  between  the  Indian  who 
is  on  the  reserve  and  the  Indian  who  is  not 
on  the  reserv*. 
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I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on 
April  17  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  policy  of 
the  government  of  Canada  which  relates  to 
Indians  on  reserves  is  misconceived.  The 
Minister  himself  told  me  that  he  agreed  with 
that.  Yet  he  brings  forward  a  bill  which 
perpetuates  that  kind  of  division  between  the 
Indians  who  are  members  of  the  reserves, 
who  live  on  the  reserves,  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  whole  of  this  bill  is  directed 
towards  classifying  Indians  as  Indians  on 
reserves  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  these 
homemaker  services  that  the  bill  provides. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill,  which  runs 
totally  contrary  to  the  policy  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  rethink  in  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  is  that  throughout 
this  bill,  everything  must  be  done  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister.  When  a  munici- 
pality wants  to  employ  homemakers  or  nurses 
for  services,  you  do  not  find  the  Minister 
imposing  his  approval  on  the  municipality. 
But  the  moment  you  look  at  this  bill,  you 
find  that  the  appointment  of  the— I  forget 
the  exact  term— welfare  administrator  for  the 
band,  which  the  council  of  the  band  can 
appoint,  is  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister.  You  find  that  so  far  as  the  employ- 
ment of  homemakers  or  nurses  is  concerned, 
or  any  agreement  (if  I  may  pick  it  up)  that 
the  council  of  the  band  can  enter  into,  it 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  nonnal  function- 
ing of  this  particular  Act  that  we  engaged 
in  amending  in  this  way.  The  whole  of  my 
concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  have  the 
Minister's  attention,  is  the  fundamental  per- 
petuation of  this  paternalistic  attitude  of  the 
government.    It  is  embodied  in  this  bill. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Minister  brought 
the  bill  on  today  for  second  reading  when 
it  is  the  authoritarian,  paternalistic,  compul- 
sory approach  of  this  government  towards 
their  treatment  of  the  Indian  community  that 
has  to  be  rethought.  If  you  go  through  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker  and  I  know  you  are  not 
permitted  to  on  second  reading— you  will  find 
that  this  whole  operation,  so  far  as  the  bands 
are  concerned,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Minister.  That  is  the  second 
point  which  is  of  major  concern  to  me. 

The  third  point  is  that  if  a  person  in  the 
province  wants  to  avail  himself  of  this  kind 
of  service,  which  we  are  agreed  should  be 
available  to  all  citizens  of  the  province  simply 
because  they  are  residents  here,  there  should 
not  be  a  distinction  that  says:  "To  whom  do 
I,  as  a  person,  apply  for  this  service  in 
centra-distinction  to  my  next  door  neighbour 


who  is  a  resident  in  a  different  place  in  the 
province?  And,  to  whom  does  he  apply? 
Therefore,  I  say  that  the  bill  is  faulty  be- 
cause again  it  goes  back  and  relates  to  my 
first  point,  that  is,  the  government  makes  the 
distinction  between  "on  the  reserve"  and  "oft" 
the  reserve". 

This  categorizes  the  kind  of  service  he  is 
going  to  get.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  going  to  be  better,  let  alone  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  identical  with  that  available 
in  other  municipalities— 'because  it  is  going  to 
be  determined  entirely  by  a  misconceived 
idea.  This  idea  is  that  Indians  are  to  be 
classified,  for  our  purposes  in  this  province 
and  for  this  kind  of  service,  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  registered  Indians  living  on  the 
reserves. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  listen  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  who  suggests  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  you  can  vote  in  favour 
of  this  bill,  which  is  a  reflection  in  this  par- 
ticular field  of  a  policy  of  this  government, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  totally  bankrupt. 
Because  it  is  totally  bankrupt,  we  are  going 
to  oppose  the  bill  simply  because  it  reflects 
that  particular  bankrupt  policy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wise 
for  the  Minister  to  have  withheld  this  kind 
of  a  bill  until  such  time  as  he  and  the  gov- 
ernment sort  out  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  die  whole  area  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Indian  community  within  the  province.  For 
these  reasons  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  party  are 
going  to  support  the  bill.  Certainly  we  here  are 
going  to  oppose  the  bill  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
wishing  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  Min- 
ister?   The  hon.  Minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  on  this  occasion  go  into  all  the  ramifica- 
tions raised  by  the  hon.  member,  for  although 
he  was  talking  in  the  course  of  the  bill,  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  did  get 
into  the  periphery.  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  stated  the  case  very  squarely, 
in  respect  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
bill.  He  and  I  are  in  agreement  about  this. 

This  bill  provides  a  veliicle  whereby  these 
much  needed  services— which,  being  developed 
at  a  tremendous  rate  within  our  province 
generally  and  serving  an  excellent  part  of  our 
social  service  programme— will  be  brought  to 
this  area.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it 
and  we  are  doing  it  with  all  our  programmes. 
We  did  it  a  year  ago,  I  believe,  with  the 
homes    for    the    aged    programme.    I    have 
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another  bill  here,  because  one  of  the  things 
I  did  ask  was  that  we  amend  all  of  our 
legislation  to  make  sure  that  the  programmes 
are  available  to  the  Indian  people,  that  it  is 
there  for  the  choice  to  be  made.  This  is  a 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  welfare  vehicle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  do  not  want  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  is  completely  confused 
with  the  role  of  the  department.  We  have 
two  roles.  We  are  a  social  service  department 
and  the  hon.  member  is  the  last  person  in  this 
House  who  should  ever  use,  except  if  he  is 
reading,  the  term  "welfare". 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  in  your  bill.  Your  own  bill 
uses  the  term  "welfare"  in  every  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  fundamental 
change  which  has  been  brought  about  in  this 
department  is  the  name  Social  and  Family 
Services.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  department 
to  go  through  all  the  legislation  to  make  sure 
that  that  word  is  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  it  used  throughout  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  used  at  this  present 
time.  When  we  come  to  dealing  with  all  our 
legislation— whatever  events  occur  in  respect 
of  the  Indian  community  development,  the 
social  services  will  remain  in  this  department, 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. I  ask  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  if  we 
are  going  to  create  an  image  with  the  outside 
world  that  this  department  is  no  longer  the 
kind  of  department  it  used  to  be  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  old  reUef  department,  but  is  a 
social  service  department  with  rehabilitation 
and  other  kindred  services,  so  that  the  straw 
man  that  the  hon.  member  has  built  up  to 
knock  down  about  the  wishes  of  the  Indian 
citizens  not  to  be  associated- 
Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  not  the  wish  of  the 
Indian  community.  They  want  nothing  to  do 
with  welfare  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Your  remark  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  issue.  It  is  completely 
oflF  target.  In  other  sectors— and  I  agree  and 
I  will  go  into  that  on  another  occasion  about 
the  broad  aspects  of  things- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  object  to  sharing  of  offices 
even. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  suggest  with 
respect  to  the  second  point  raised  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale,  with  regard  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  it  is  in  keeping  with 


the  general  section  of  The  Homemakers  and 

Nurses  Services  Act,  section  3: 

The  council  of  a  municipality  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  appoint  a 
municipal  welfare  administrator  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

I  would  ask  the  members  of  Uie  NDP,  to 
not  blow  hot  and  cold,  because  one  of  the 
greatest  aspects  of  the  debate  we  had  during 
die  course  of  the  estimates  was  the  matter 
of  the  welfare  administrator  within  the  muni- 
cipality and  the  control  or  the  exercise  of  in- 
fluence that  the  Minister  should  have  over 
the  welfare  administrator. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  should  abolish 
the  whole  system.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
exercise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  in  keeping 
with  it.  There  is  no  desire- 
Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  was  quite 
struck  by  one  argument  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  made,  and  it  got  to  me  as  no 
other  argument  from  that  side  did,  when  he 
said  that  the  bill  required  the  Ministers 
approval  to  appoint  the  administrator  under 
this  Act,  and  the  comparable  legislation  that 
is  applicable  to  municipalities  does  not  in- 
clude that  ministerial  approval  of  a  neces- 
sity. I  thought  that  was  quite  a  point  and  one 
that  I  was  not  aware  of.  I  am  now  told  by 
the  Minister  that  in  fact  it  is  identical  in 
both  statutes.  Is  that  a  fact  —  that  it  is 
identical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  reading  now  from 
The  Homemakers  and  Nurses  Services  Act 
and  Regulations,  and  I  read  section  3: 

The  council  of  a  municipality  may,  witii 

the    approval   of   the    Minister,    appoint   a 

municipal    welfare    administrator    for    tfie 

purpose  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time  comes  for  deal- 
ing section  by  section  we  can  double  check 
this,  because  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this 
House  there  is  no  concept  or  idea  of  pater- 
nalism in  my  mind  whatsoever,  and  never 
has  been,  with  relationship  to  any  of  those 
who  receive  services,  whether  they  be  Indians 
or  non-Indians.  Paternalism  is  a  word  that  I, 
for  one,  shun. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  not  quoting  it 
properly. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  the  point  of  order  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  raised.  The  par- 
ticular clause  I  was  referring  to  is  section  5 
of  the  bill  which  was  repealed  and  the  fol- 
lowing substituted  therefor: 
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A  municipality,  and  widi  the  approval 
of  the  Minister,  the  council  of  a  band, 
may  employ  homemakers  or  nurses  or  botli, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

And  so  on,  where  he  clearly  distinguishes 
the  occasion  in  which  the  actual  operative 
part—that  is  the  employment  of  the  home- 
makers  and  the  nurses— must  be  done  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  an  invidious  distinction 
if  ever  there  was  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  matter  that  can  be  gone  into  when  we  are 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  tlie  principle  of  the  bill 
which  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  motion  is  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  133.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  tlie  House  the  motion  carry? 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  BiU  133,  which  was  agreed 
by  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Allan 

Brown 

Apps 

Burr 

Auld 

Davison 

Bel  anger 

Deans 

Boyer 

Ferrier 

Breithaupt 

Lawlor 

Bukator 

Lewis 

Bullbrook 

Makarchuk 

Garni  thers 

Martel 

Deacon 

Peacock 

De  Monte 

Pilkey 

Downer 

Pitman 

Dymond 

Renwick 

Edighoffer 

(Riverdale) 

Evans 

Stokes 

Farquhar 

Young— 15. 

Gaunt 

Gilbertsori 

Good 

Hamilton 

Haskett 

Hodgson 

(York  North) 

Innes 

Jessiman 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Johnston 

(St.  Catharines) 

Kennedy 

Ken- 

Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 

Ayes  Nays 

Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Meen 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Newman 

(Windsor-Walkerville) 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 
Paterson 
Pritchard  (Mrs.) 
Reid 

(Scarborough  East) 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robaxts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Ruston 
Singer 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Snow 
Sopha 
Spence 
Stewart 
Trotter 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Winkler 
Worton 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 64 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr. 

"ayes"  sure  64,  the  "nays"  15. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  afternoon,  of  course, 
we  will  have  our  debate  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  supply  motion.  In  the 
evening  we  will  return  to  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  visitors  today  in  the  gal- 
leries; in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  students  from 
Forest  Lea  Public  School  in  Pembroke,  in  the 
east  gallery  from  Northwood  Public  School  in 
Windsor  and  from  St.  George  Public  School, 
and  in  both  galleries,  from  the  John  Camp- 
bell Public  School  in  Windsor. 

Later  this  afternoon  we  will  have  the  stu- 
dents from  the  John  O.  Cahill  Public  School 
in  Windsor  and  from  the  Harrow  District 
Elementary  School  in  Harrow  and  in  the  eve- 
ning, we  will  have  with  us  members  from 
the  Salvation  Army  and  of  the  York  East 
Riding  Progressive  Conservative  Party. 

Petitions- 
Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Employees  Retirement  Board  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1968. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Potter  (Quinte):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  table  the  first  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health.  It  had  been 
my  intention  not  to  table  the  report  until 
Monday  next,  but  there  has  been  an  obvious 
leak  to  the  Press  of  some  of  the  contents.  I 
feel  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  this  province,  it  is  expedient  to  table  this 
report  today. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Potter,  from  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  presents  the 
committee's  first  report  as  follows: 

It  is  apparent  to  the  committee,  from 
the  evidence  produced,  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  staflF  doctors  at  the  Ontario  Hospital 
at  Brockville. 

While  it  was  shown  that  instead  of  five 
doctors  for   1,000  patients,   as   alleged   by 
Dr.   Mullner,   there   were   five   doctors  for 
707  patients  and  301  residents- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  read 
at  this  time?  Could  it  not  be  tabled? 


Thursdw,  May  22,  196-) 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  advised  by  the  Clerk 
that  the  proper  procedure  is  that  it  be  tabled 
and  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  done  in  any  way  the  House  deter- 
mines. But  that,  presumably,  is  the  appro- 
priate proceeding. 

If  the  hon.  member  and  the  House  wish  to 
have  that  dispensed  with  in  view  of  the  hour, 
it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Speaker. 

Reading  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  this  morning  reporting  certain  cor- 
respondence that  we  believe  was  in  the  gov- 
ernment files.  This  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
memoranda  from  Dr.  Mullner,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brockville  Hospital,  and  a 
letter  from  a  Dr.  O'Connell.    These— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
made  any  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  he  make  his  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  if  you  will  let  me 
get  to  it.  These  items  should  have  been 
made  privy  to  the  standing  committee  be-  -iSl. 
cause  they  would  certainly  aflFect  our  report. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault— I  know  it  is 
not  the  fault— of  the  chairman,  but  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  should  give  some 
statement  as  to  why  these  documents  which 
would  be  in  his  possession,  would  suddenly 
appear  in  the  Press  and  are  not  yet  released 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  as  Speaker  of  this 
House,  I  will  always  take  notice  of  what 
appears  in  the  Press,  but  until  there  is  more 
evidence  that  such  a  letter  exists  than  a 
Press  report,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
privilege  that  can  be  dealt  with  at  this  time 
I  will  ensure  that  it  is  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  and  if 
he  has  comments  with  respect  to  same,  I  will 
ask  that  he  give  them  to  the  House.  But  on 
the  matter  of  the  report,  I  say  the  same  as 
the    Prime    Minister    (Mr.    Robarts)    did    the 
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other  day,  when  a  question  came  up  about 
a  report  in  the  newspaper,  there  must  be 
more  than  that  to  substantiate  any  action  by 
this  House  or  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  will  endeavour  to  ensure  that  that  is 
done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  pursue 
the  point?  I  feel  it  is  most  unfair  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  regardless  of  their 
party,  that  this  information  which  was  most 
pertinent  to  the  hearing  before  the  commit- 
tee, was  withheld  from  us,  and  I  think  it  is— 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  was 
not  listening. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  was  certainly  listening. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  was  not  listening,  be- 
cause I  said— and  I  say  again— that  the  matter 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  is  a  news- 
paper report,  and  if  the  hon.  member  will 
produce  some  other  evidence  to  support  a 
newspaper  report,  then  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing we  should  take  into  account. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
member  further  that  this  is  apparently  a 
matter  for  the  committee  to  deal  with,  and 
it  should  come  to  this  House  through  the 
committee.  As  we  have  often  said  in  this 
House,  committees  have  power  to  deal  with 
these  matters  themselves,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee was  not  given  the  proper  informa- 
tion, then  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

If  the  hon.  member  has  any  further  point 
in  connection  with  this,  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Do  you  want 
to  hear  it  on  radio? 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Maybe  we  should 
call  the  reporter  before  the  bar  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
blame  the  reporters,  because  we  would  not 
have  this  information  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  reporters.  I  am  blaming  the  government. 
It  is  the  government  that  has  been  hiding 
this,  and  this  is  my  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order.  Tlie  hon.  member  has  raised- 


Mr.  Trotter:  I  want  to  know  why- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
The  hon.  member  will  resume  his  seat.  This 

is    really    no    way   to    start   an    afternoon    of 

debate- 
Mr.  Trotter:  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Because  the  hon.  member  has 
raised  a  point  of  privilege,  I  have  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  I  shall  do  so  again,  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
it  investigated.  But  at  the  moment  imtil  there 
is  something  more  than  a  newspaper  report, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  shown, 
that  there  is  any  breach  of  privileges  of  that 
member  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  or 
of  any  member  of  this  House. 

I  go  further  and  I  say  this,  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  committee  in  the  first  instance 
to  deal  with,  and  the  committee  in  my  opinion 
is  quite  empowered  to  deal  with  these 
matters. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  was  on 
his  feet. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order, 

what  have  you  got  to  do- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  High 

Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shuhnan  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  point  of  order,  I  believe  I  can  clear 
the  misunderstanding  up  if  I  am  allowed. 

When  these  letters  were  first  produced  by 
Dr.  Miller  in  front  of  the  committee  the  Min- 
ister was  present  and  asked  that  they  not  be 
read.  But  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  any  member 
of  the  committee  to  read  them  if  they  so 
wished,  and  I  know  that  I  read  them  and 
a  least  one  other  member  of  the  committee 
read  them,  so  I  think  perhai>s  it  was  a 
straight  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  you  are  the  one  who  leaked 

it  tlien. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  does  the  Press  get  these 
things? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  then,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Speaker  is  concerned  if  there  are  such  letters 
and  they  are  in  evidence  and  they  have, 
according  to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
been  presented  to  certain  members  of  the 
committee,  I  would  therefore  say  again  that 
it  is  a  matter  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Farkdale  should  take  up  with  his  committee. 
If  he  then  does  not  receive  the  proper  redress 
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from  his  committee,  I  believe  it  wouM  be 
quite  proper  to  have  it  raised  in  the  House. 
But  I  think  this  is  initially  a  committee 
matter. 

The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  asking  for  the  report  that  was 
just  tabled.  Without  burdening  the  House  by 
reading  it,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
report  coincides  with  what  was  published  in 
the  newspaper. 

This  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Press 
were  privy  to  this  report  before  the  mermbers 
of  this  House,  and  I  would  suggest  that  an 
investigation  be  ordered  to  determine  who 
released  this  report  to  the  Press  before  it 
was  made  available  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  of  course, 
will  realize  that  in  presenting  the  report  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  did  make  that 
statement  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  being  no  motion  before  the 
House  it  is  not  debatable.  Points  of  privilege 
and  ix)ints  of  order  are  quite  in  order  at  this 
or  any  other  time,  but  this  is  not  the 
time  to  debate  tliis  unless  it  should  be  put 
on  the  order  paper  as  a  subject  for  debate. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  proper— and  I  will  keep  my 
remarks  very,  very  brief— that  when  a  report, 
in  this  particular  luiprecedented  form  at 
least,  is  tabled  before  this  House,  that  a  few 
remarks  would  be  in  order  about  the  report. 
Not  about  its  contents,  sir,  but  about  what 
is  derived  from  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  ruled  any  remarks  in 
connection  \n\h.  it  out  of  order,  except  the 
remarks  by  the  chairman  introducing  it  and 
remarks  by  point  of  order— would  the  hon. 
member  resume  his  seat  for  a  moment— or 
points  of  privilege  and  order.  Otherwise  any 
debate  or  any  discussion  of  the  report  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  wanted  the  record  to  note 
that  this  is  not  a  report  of  a  committee  that 
investigated  these  matters.  It  is  a  report  of 
the  chairman,  and  the  Opposition  were  not 
privy  to  the  drafting  of  this  report.  We  have 
not  seen  it  in  its  final  form. 

Mr.  Potter:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  report  was  approved  by  the 
members  of  all  caucuses  on  my  committee. 
Perhaps     if     the     member     concerned     had 


attended  more  of  the  meetings,  perhaps  if  he 
had  stayed  longer,  he  would  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  what  was  in  the  report. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  member  of  his 
caucus  who  is  the  health  critic  in  this  Legisla- 
ture approved  of  this  report  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  his  caucus. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  of 
order,  I  have  seen  a  draft  and  I  believe  a 
representative  of  the  NDP  has,  and  I  have  no 
reason  at  the  moment  to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  can  deal  with  the 
point  of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  be- 
cause it  is  a  point  that  is  well  taken,  although 
partly  explained  by  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park,  by  saying  that  I  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  it  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  the  chainnan  of  the  committee,  and  if 
there  is  any  action  that  should  be  taken  by 
the  House  or  by  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be 
done.  If  it  is  a  matter  which  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  committee,  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  ensure  that  his 
committee  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the 
remark  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  I 
think  because  of  the  circumstances  on  how 
this  report  began,  and  because  we  had  specific 
instructions  from  this  House,  that  a  few 
remarks  would  be  in  order  from  any  member 
of  that  committee  who  wishes  to  speak,  be- 
cause we  were  very  limited  in  what  we  could 
say,  through  you,  sir,  to  this  Legislature. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  unanimity  among  the 
members  of  that  committee,  both  in  what  we 
objected  to,  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  quite  out 
of  order.  I  have  ruled  that  there  shall  be  no 
debate  and  no  statements  with  respect  to  this 
and  I  remain  firm  in  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  to  some  of  us  who 
would  like  to  make  recommendations  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  worthwhile- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  might, 
perhaps,  through  his  Whip,  consult  with  the 
other  two  Whips  and  see  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  this  report  on  the  order 
paper  for  debate,  because  I  know  it  is  im- 
portant. But  that  depends  entirely  upon 
those  who  order  the  business  of  this  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  provoke  or  to  invite  a  debate  this 
afternoon  because  our  agenda  is  already  set. 
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but  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  in 
saying  there  can  be  no  debate  on  a  report  of 
a  committee,  you  are  not  conforming  with  the 
traditional  procedures  of  this  House. 

f        *  Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  there 
'       can  be  no  debate  as  such  in  this  House  rmder 
I      the  rules  that  we  have  unless  there  is  some- 
'      thing  for  the  House  to  debate,  in  the  fomi  of 
\      a  motion,  a  bill,  or  some  similar  matter.  This 
J      report  was  not  introduced  in  the  normal  way, 
;      by  way  of  motion.   This  was   tabled.   It  k^s 
I     jijt    introduced   by   a   motion    to    adopt    and, 
therefore,  there  is  n()thing_befai£_lhe.JtImiS.e 
tj  debate,  all  that  happens  is  that  it  is  tabled, 
so   there   is   nothing   upon   which   to   hang   a 
debate.     I    think    I    am    correct    in    that   par- 
ticular  ruling  and   that  is   the  situation   as   I 
see  it. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Just    this    further    brief 

comment.     We   are   creating  new  procedures 

and  new  rulings  each  day,  because  as  a  com- 

s       mittee  makes  an  in\estigation  it  brings  in   a 

^  ^report  to  the  House.  In  all  past  procedures, 
if  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber, it  can  be  debated.  It  can,  and  it  has, 
been  debated  on  precisely  that  occasion  when 
it  is  brought  back  to  the  Hcjusc.  However,  by 
describing  it  as  a  tabling,  in  effect  we  are 
precluding  the  debate.  I  do  not  want  the 
deljate  today,  I  am  not  inviting  it,  but  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  are  creating  new  niles 
for  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  prolonging  this  at  the 
moment,  but  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  what  he  says  is 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
and  practice  here. 

Undoubtedly  when  a  report  is  brought  in, 
and  tabled  or  presented,  as  this  is,  the  person 
bringing  it  in  usually  makes  some  remarks. 
Undoubtedly  on  occasion  there  have  been 
othei-  remarks  made.  Undoubtedly  they  were 
all  out  of  order.  Undoubtedly  the  only  way 
a  debate  may  arise  is  if  there  is  something 
to  debate  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  way  of 
motion  or  otherwise.  In  this  case,  there  was 
no  such  motion  and  I  propose,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  House.  In 
this  case  I  have  nded  that  the  debate  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  point  of  order.  There  was 
something  unique  about  the  proceedings  of 
•this  committee  in  that  the  chairman  came  to 
this  House  and  asked  for  leave  to  have  a 
subpoena  issued  to  summon  l>efore  them  the 
particular    gentleman    whose    evidence    they 


wanted  to  hear.  The  House  gave  that  per- 
mission. It  would  seem  to  me,  since  this  was 
out  of  the  ordinary,  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  committees  is  carried 
on,  the  House  surely  is  entitled  to  receive  and 
be  concerned  with  and  discuss  the  kind  of 
report  that  resulted,  in  part  from  the  unusual 
request  that  was  made.  If  we  are  stifled  in 
doing  this  I  think  that  we  are  stifling  the 
whole  process  of  these  enquiries. 

The  House  saw  fit  to  give  its  unanimous 
consent  to  allow  you,  sir,  to  issue  your 
subpoena.  I  would  think  the  House  is  entitled 
to  know  what  the  result  of  that  was,  beyond 
the  taliling,  and  hear  the  discussions  of  the 
various  members  who  are  knowledgeable,  re- 
gardless- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that,  at  the  moment  when 
the  report  is  tabled,  the  only  members  who 
could  be  knowledgeable  would  be  members 
of  the  committee.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  and  others  who  are  interested, 
wish  to  discuss  it  intelligently,  they  would 
need  some  opportunity  before  that  discussion 
to  read  the  report  at  least. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  read  tiie  history. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Therefore  my  original  sug- 
gestion, I  think,  is  sound  and  follows  out  in 
spirit  what  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
has  been  saying,  and  with  which  I  perhaps 
agree,  tliat  it  might  well  be  placed  on  the 
order  paper  for  debate  after  the  members 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with   it. 

Motions? 

Introduction  of   bills. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  ongoing  review  of 
Ontario's  liquox  laws  and  regulations,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  further  progress  report  to 
the   House. 

1.  Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  granting  full  club  privileges 
to  clubs  presently  holding  restricted  licences. 
This,  among  other  things,  involves  the  sale  of 
liquor  without  meals. 

Such  an  extension  will  be  granted  upon 
application  to  all  hcensed  veterans'  clubs, 
lalx)ur  clubs,  and,  where  applicable,  to  social 
clubs,  provided  they  meet  the  standards  of 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario. 

2.  Lounige  privileges  wiU  be  extended  upon 
application  to  hcencees  of  dining  lounges,  din- 
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ing  rooms,  and  taverns  subject  to  a  formula  to 
be  detemnined  by  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario  related  to  the  overall  seating  capa- 
city of  the  licensed  premise. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  in  sucii  cases 
the  value  of  beverage  alcohol  sales  shall  not 
exceed  the  value  of  food  sales. 

3.  All  changes  referred  to  will  become 
effective  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  Minister  a  question 
on  a  point  of  clarification?  Would  this  apply 
to  a  "dry"  municdpality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  These  particular  dubs 
that  I  referred  to,  the  veterans'  clubs,  are 
already  licensed  now  in  "dry"  areas,  and  so 
it  is  an  extension  of  the  present  privileges 
which  they  hav€  wherever  they  are  licensed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  2.30  of  the  dock 
and  there  being  a  Whips'  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  I 
would  call  ordeirs  of  the  day. 


'committee  of  supply  debate 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  conmiittee  of  supply. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  an  amendment,  seconded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis)  that  this  House  censures  the  govern- 
ment for  its  abject  betrayal  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  Indian  community  in  this  prov- 
ince, as  evidenced  by: 

1.  The  mass  resignation  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity development  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

2.  The  resignation  of  Chief  Wilmer  Nadji- 
won  from  the  Indian  Advisory  Council. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  interdepartmental  com- 
HMttee  on  Indian  affairs  has  not  met  for  six 
months. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  federal-provincial  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  has  not  met  for  12 
months. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  compoimded 
monumental  neglect  by  deceiving  this  House 
in  not  revealing  the  resignation  crisis  which 
was  imminent,  or  the  memorandum  of  despair 
which  was  submitted  by  his  staff,  and,  there- 
ittt,  tiiAt  the  government  does  iK>t  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  this  House. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  MacDonald,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  moves  an  amendment  that  this 
House  censures  the  govemmenrt  for  its  abject 
betrayal  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  Indian 
community  in  this  province  as  evidenced  by: 

1.  The  mass  resignation  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity development  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

2.  The  resignation  of  Chief  Nad ji won  from 
the  Indian  Advisory  Council. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  has  not  met  for  six 
months. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  federal-provincial  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  has  not  met  for  12 
months. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  compounded  monumental 
neglect  by  deceiving  this  House  in  not  re- 
vealing the  resignation  crisis  which  was  inv- 
minent,  or  the  memorandum  of  despair 
which  was  submitted  by  his  staff,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  government  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  there  been  a  situation  in  which  the 
government  has  so  obviously  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  all  concerned  as  in  the  handling  of 
Indian  affairs.  If  this  Legislature  is  to  reflect 
accurately  the  pubhc  consensus  on  this  issue, 
then  support  for  this  want  of  confidence 
motion  should  come  from  all  quarters  of  this 
House. 

There  must  be  clear  acknowledgment  that 
the  old  approach  and  policies  have  been  a 
complete  failure,  because  only  in  this  way  can 
the  decks  be  cleared  so  that  we  can  make 
a  fresh  start  along  lines  that  are  effective 
and  acceptable  to  everybody  involved,  but 
particularly  to  the  Indians.  So,  for  a  brief 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  develop- 
ments in  order  that  we  may  recognize  how 
complete  has  been  the  collapse  of  order. 

During  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services— 
and  more  particularly  the  Indian  development 
branch— we  pressed  this  issue  with  a  great 
deal  of  vigour.  We  did  so  because  we  were 
persuaded,  in  light  of  our  research  and  inves- 
tigation, that  the  breaking  point  had  been 
reached— not  only  with  regard  to  the  Indians 
themselves,  but  with  everybody  who  is  at- 
tempting to  implement  stated  government 
policies.  We  persisted,  even  though  members 
on  that  side  of  the  House— and  on  one  occasion 
a  member  on  this  side  of  the  House,  the  hon- 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent),  said 
that  time  was  being  wasted.   We  persisted. 
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even  though  a  little  sermonette  was  delivered 
to  us  from  the  hon.  memiber  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Reid),  that  the  attack  on  govern- 
ment policy  had  degenerated  into  a  vendetta 
against  the  Minister  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
Minister  was  the  focal  point  of  that  attack 
on  policy,  because  the  Minister  was  the  re- 
spwansible  spokesman  for  government  policy. 
Indeed  he  was  left  by  everybody  in  the  gov- 
ernment—by other  Cabinet  Ministers  and  by 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  himself— 
to  defend  that  policy  and  to  defend  it  alone. 
But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Minister  has  become  irrelevant  in  the  picture. 

It  is  government  policy  which  is  under 
attack,  the  responsibility  now  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order  out  of  the 
shambles  into  which  government  policy  has 
collapsed.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  going  to 
be  difficult,  because  the  Prime  Minister's  posi- 
tion creates  a  number  of  obstacles. 

I  think  we  have  to  review  what  has  hap- 
pened and  take  a  look  at  the  position  of  die 
Prime  Minister  and  the  obstacles  which  it 
creates. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Social  and 
Family  Services  estimates,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Minister,  his  advisory  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  came  down  and  listened  in.  Members 
of  that  committee  obviously  were  shocked  to 
a  point  where,  according  to  a  reliable 
rumour,  there  was  consideration  of  mass  re- 
signation. But,  upon  second  thought,  they 
decided  they  would  attempt  to  work  with  the 
Minister.  Some  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
the  group  was  made  by  the  resignation  of 
Chief  Wilmer  Nadjiwon,  who  not  only  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  but  who  today,  as 
is  well  knov/n,  is  president  of  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians. 

Tlie  following  weekend,  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians  met  and  recommended  that 
the  advisory  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
should  be  abolished.  They  had  lost  any  confi- 
dence of  it  being  able  to  play  a  constructive 
role  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  of  the  Minister. 

Thirdly,  following  the  debate  in  the  House 
when  it  became  very  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment's position  was  an  intransigent  one  and 
that  the  Minister  was  using  any  excuse— con- 
stitutional or  otherwise— for  not  implementing 
a  policy— even  to  the  point  of  reaching  the 
end  of  the  year  with  some  milHon  dollars 
unexpended,  the  civil  servants  of  the  Indian 
development  branch  submitted  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  government  on  May  11  specifying 


what  they  felt  must  be  done  if  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  work  in  this 
programme,  and  they  set  May  15  for  a  dead- 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
about  that  whole  episode— extraordinary  in 
itself— was,  for  example,  two  comments.  One 
was  a  comment  that  is  attributed  to  Mr. 
Dufour,  tlie  head  of  that  branch,  in  the  Sat- 
urday, May  17  issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
in  which  he  gave  us  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  group  even  after 
they  had  made  their  representatioois  to  the 
government.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

On  Thursday,  I  sat  there  almost  glued  to 
my  desk  expecting  every  phone  call  to  be 
from  the  Minister's  office.  I  had  been  get- 
ting five-hour  nights  here  lately,  and  it 
was  starting  to  get  to  me.  The  Minister 
never  called. 

The  proposition  is  that  when  top  civil  ser- 
vants, concerning  the  implementation  of  a 
major  aspect  of  government  policy,  presented 
die  government  with  this  kind  of  a  memo- 
randum tliat  there  should  be  no  reaction.  T(he 
Minister  did  not  even  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  call  them,  to  invite  some  sort  of  a  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
for  that  day,  there  was  a  second  most  illu- 
minating comment  attributed  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Yaremko  said  that  while  he  had 
taken  the  staff  memo  very  seriously— 

If  I  ma\'  interject,  its  seriousness  did  not 
impel  him  at  least  to  call  up  the  people  who 
had  written  it  and  discuss  it,  but  he  oladms 
to  have  taken  it  very  seriously. 

—when  he  received  it  earlier  in  the  week, 
he  had  not  really  anticipated  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Dufour  and  his  colleagues. 

Now  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of  a 
situation  is  subject  to  as  many  variations  as 
those  who  may  attempt  to  analyze  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  Minister 
receives  that  kind  of  a  memorandum— a  re- 
quest for  clarification  of  the  poMcy  guidelines 
for  the  implementation  of  that  policy— and 
he  ignores  it  completely  and  is  so  insensitive 
to  the  political  volcano  on  which  he  was 
sitting  that  he  confessed  after  it  was  all  over 
that  he  did  not  really  expect  the  staff  to 
resign,  we  liave,  in  my  view,  final  proof  that 
the  Minister  simply  was  not  with  it.  He  did 
not  know  what  was  hapx)ening.  He  was  in- 
sensitive not  only  to  the  policies,  but  he  was 
insensitive  to  the  political  situation  or  to  the 
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staff   situation    which   had    developed    widiin 
hfs  own  department. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time 
the  Minister  stands  poHtically  naked.  He  had 
lost  the  support  of  the  Indians.  That  vote 
of  confidence  or  non-confidence  had  been 
expressed  very  clearly  Itv  Chief  Nadjiwon, 
in  his  many  capacities,  when  he  expressed 
the  view  that  the  government  policies  were 
inadequate  and  that  the  Minister's  attitude 
was  insincere.  Over  last  weekend  you  had  the 
final  underlining  of  this  loss  of  confidence 
when  the  Minister  sent  somebody  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  resigned  members  of  his  de- 
partment to  go  to  northwestern  Ontario,  to 
fulfill  the  commitments  which  he  had  made 
to  meet  \\ith  representatives  of  Indian  and 
native  organizatioas  in  that  area.  The  Indians 
expressed,  once  again,  their  lack  of  confidence 
by  refusing  to  meet  with  these  substitute 
emissaries  that  had  come  from  Queen's  Park. 

The  Minister  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians  and  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  civil  servants— and  yet,  Mr.  Speaker— I 
come  now  to  some  of  the  obstacles  which  are 
being  created  in  trying  to  get  ourselves  out 
of  the  shambles. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  stated  that  the 
Minister  is  a  \'ery  humane  man.  We  all  agree 
thtat  the  Minister  is  a  very  humane  man.  He  is 
so  humane  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
overflowing  sense  of  his  own  humanity.  But 
he  is  unwilling  to  dispense  with  excuses,  con- 
stitutional or  otherwise,  and  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  policies,  indeed,  to 
expend  the  money  which  has  been  voted  for 
that  very  purpose. 

So  the  Minister  clearly  has  become  redim- 
clant  in  the  picture.  It  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  work  out  with  the  Indians  and  working 
with  the  Indians  is  a  paramount  considera- 
tion in  any  new  order  that  we  seek  to  build. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  insistinig  that  he 
will  continue  to  work  through  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Cabinet  commiittee,  is  simply 
creating  a  roadblock  that  is  going  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  move  towards  a  con- 
structive new   approach. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  leads  me  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  some  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures that  we  have  got  to  examine  once 
again.  During  consideration  of  the  estimates, 
we  made  a  very  strong  plea  for  the  govern- 
ment to  recognize  finally,  that  Cabinet  com- 
mittees set  up  on  the  basis  of  this  Cabinet 
committee,  have  never  worked  adequately 
and  have  never  worked  effectively.  I  have 
made  referenc>e  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 


what  I  desorilx^  or  refer  to  as  the  Krucgcr 
UKxlel  for  an  effective  Cabinet  committee. 

Professor  Knieger's  original  comments  were 
made  with  regard  to  a  Cabinet  committee 
that  was  dealing  with  regional  economic  de- 
velopment. He  made  the  very  valid  point 
which  has  been  illustrated  and  documented 
in  the  operation  of  this  committee,  that  to 
bring  together  a  group  of  Cabinet  Ministers; 
to  pick  one  of  those  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
make  him  the  chairman  and  the  man  in  effect 
is  going  to  be  able  to  give  directions  to 
other  Cabinet  Ministers,  is  to  expect  the  im- 
possible to  happen.  And  it  simply  does  not 
happen. 

Now  there  are  alternatives.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  does  not  wish  to  adopt  the  kind  of 
model  that  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Krueger,  and  that  we  have  reiterated  in  this 
House,  of  a  Cabinet  committee  that  would 
come  under  his  direction,  so  that  the  lines  of 
authority  would  be  clear  and  nobody  could 
mistake  them;  a  committee  which  would  have 
a  fuUtime  executive  officer  with  a  status 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Deputy  Minister 
responsible  directly  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
then,  surely  it  is  obvious,  since  he  must  have 
the  co-operation  and  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians in  any  new  programme,  that  he  must 
move  Indian  development  out  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Seivices.  Where, 
it  is  his  decision. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  But  in  The 
Department  of  Citizenship,  just  by  way  of 
throwing  out  one  proposal,  here  is  a  pro- 
gramme that  relates  to  a  group  of  citizens 
who  have  been  dealt  serious  injustices  down 
through  the  years.  It  might  well  be  a  \ery 
legitimate  and  worthy  broadening  of  the 
whole  concept  and  programme  of  citizenship 
in  this  province,  instead  of  having  it  more 
narrowly  restricted  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
new  Canadians,  if  the  programme  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  who 
might  start  to  build  a  new  confidence  with 
the  Indian  community. 

The  Indians  themselves,  in  those  represen- 
tations that  were  made  to  the  Prime  Minister 
when  he  met  with  Chief  Nadjiwon  and  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  representatives  a 
day  or  so  ago,  put  it  very  succinctly.  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  read  from  page  two  of 
their  brief: 

It  is  our  respectful  opinion  that  com- 
mimity  development  must  be  removed 
from  the  daily  routine  of  government  for 
supervision  and  control.  It  is  our  view 
that  we  must  have  a  structure  which 
shortcuts  the  cumbersome  practices  which 
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seem   to   be   inherent   in   the   operation   of 
government  departments. 

And  from   that  premise,   Mr.    Speaker,   they 
move  to  making  their  basic  proposal,  namely. 
That  there  should  be  established,  an  in- 
dependent   community    development    cor- 
poration. 

This  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  Last  year,  if 
hon.  members  will  recall,  I  advanced  it  in 
this  House  as  the  proposal  that  had  been 
publicly  made  by  the  Indian-Eskimo  Associa- 
tion with  the  support  of  the  Union  of  On- 
tario Indians.  It  was  a  proposal  that  involved 
considerable  decentralization  of  responsibili- 
ties from  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
at  Ottawa  to  the  province,  where  it  might  be 
co-ordinated  with  the  services  that  the  prov- 
ince was  providing  to  all  citizens,  including 
Indians,  in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Mines, 
Economios,  Development,  Welfare  and  Health 
and  so  on. 

When  I  made  that  proposal  in  the  House, 
part  of  it  was  the  concept  that  at  the  level 
of  Queen's  Park,  there  should  be  established 
an  overall  Crown  corporation.  An  indepen- 
dent corporation  on  which  the  Indians  would 
have  a  majority  of  citizens— a  majority  of 
representatives,  to  work  out  policies  in  terms 
with  their  assessment  of  their  own  needs,  in 
terms  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
priorities.  Tliey  would  do  so,  not  all  on  their 
own,  but  as  part  of  a  teamwork  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  and  of  other 
sympathetic  organizations  in  the  white  com- 
munity. 

Finally,  this  should  be  underpinned  with 
local  Crown  corporations  for  the  actual  im- 
plementation of  the  programmes  within  any 
given  area.  With  a  provincial  Crown  cor- 
poration, such  as  is  now  being  proposed  by 
the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians,  you  would 
have  channelled  into  one  organization,  all  of 
the  various  moneys  which  are  now,  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  channelled  through  vari- 
ous government  departments  with  the  result 
which  was  detailed  very  graphically  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  last 
year,  when  he  described  the  reaction  of 
Indians- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member  con- 
sult the  clock  and  realize  that  the  15  minutes 
for  his  lead-ofF  speech  has  now  elapsed  and 
come  to  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  20  minutes  but  I 
shall  very  quickly  draw  my  remarks  to  a 
close. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Lack  of  communication  there.  A 
breakdown. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  not  have  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  detail  the  specific  proposals 
that  were  included  in  that  brief.  But,  I  plead 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  wants  to 
establish  a  basis  for  confidence,  he  should 
respond  to  the  request  for  a  small  grant  of 
$7,000  to  investigate  the  problems  of  Indians 
in  the  cities. 

A  loan  to  a  co-operative,  to  meet  such 
needs  as  the  housing  needs  in  the  Mcintosh 
area.  Finally,  the  issue  we  discussed  during 
the  debate  of  the  estimates;  the  provision 
of  some  $54,000  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  to  make  a  survey 
of  Indian  needs  with  Indians  doing  the  job,  in 
contact  with  reserves  all  across  the  prov- 
ince, so  that  we  will  have  the  raw  material 
with  which  to  meaningfully  implement  a 
policy. 

Only  in  that  way  can  we  move  into  a  new 
and  positive  shaping  of  programmes  and  their 
implementation.  But  the  decks  must  be 
cleared,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  clear  repudiation 
of  the  old  order.  That  opportunity  is  offered 
in  this  amendment  which  expresses  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government's  handling  of 
tlie  policies  up  to  now,  which  have  provoked 
this  expression  of  non-confidence  from  all 
involved. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment debated  this  afternoon  properly  holds 
the  government  of  Ontario  responsible  for 
the  wholly  inadequate  provincial  programme 
which  should  be  extending  all  provincial  ser- 
vices to  Indians  in  this  province.  It  is  in- 
correct to  talk  about  Indians,  or  anyone  else, 
as  citizens  of  Ontario— we  are  citizens  of 
Canada.  But  it  must  be  die  basis  of  our 
policy,  tiiat  Indians,  like  any  other  resident, 
have  as  a  right,  access  to  those  programmes 
which  are  designed  to  improve  family  and 
community  life;  and  to  provide  economic  and 
social  opportunities  on  a  fair  and  even  basis 
for  us  all. 

My  disagreement  with  the  motion  is  that  it 
does  not  properly  allocate  the  blame  for  this 
inadequate  implementation  of  policy.  While 
the  Premier  and  the  Cabinet  share  collectively 
the  responsibility,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  the  past  three  years  a  fund  of  over  $1 
million  a  year  has  been  available,  approved  by 
government  and  Opposition  members  alike, 
for    tlie    expansion    of    these    programmes.    A 
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staff  of  ten  men,  some  of  them  Indians  them- 
selves, have  been  hired,  and  their  director 
paid  $16,000  per  year.  With  this  fund,  and 
with  this  administrative  set-up,  still  tlie  Min- 
ister charged  with  the  direction  of  these 
matters  has  been  a  complete  and  disastrous 
failure,  to  tlie  extent  that  most  of  his  staff 
have  resigned  in  protest.  In  addition,  at  least 
some  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  have  indicated  that  they  are  dis- 
satisfied —  one  member,  Chief  Nadjiwon, 
resigning.  The  Union  of  Ontario  Indians, 
through  Chief  Nadjiwon,  has  indicated  that 
it  cannot  work  effectively  with  government 
as  long  as  the  department  is  under  this  Min- 
ister's direction. 

The  thrust  of  tliis  non-confidence  debate 
should  be  a  censure  of  the  Minister  in  his 
conduct  of  these  affairs,  and  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  we  disagree  with  the  amendment  put 
forward  by  the  member  for  York  South. 
However,  we  of  course  support  the  general 
condemnation  of  government  policy. 

The  NDP  says  that  our  criticism  of  the 
Minister  is  irrelevant,  in  fact  that  he  is 
irrelevant,  and  yet  the  Premier  has  indi- 
cated his  continuing  support  of  the  Min- 
ister's programme  even  though  the  Minister 
has  lost  his  staff  and  has  not  spent  one 
penny  of  the  million  dollars  allocated  for  the 
implementation  of  the  programme. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  Minister's 
sincerity,  but  I  and  everyone  else  connected 
with  this  matter  have  no  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  order  a  programme  that  will 
effectively  reflect  the  attitude  of  this  Legis- 
lature, or  even  the  policy  expressed  previ- 
ously by  the  government. 

I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  addressing  a  gathering  of  Indians 
in  my  constituency  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reservation  on  Monday  of  this  week.  He 
recounted  his  boyhood  experiences  camping 
along  the  Grand  River,  and  as  he  said  "pre- 
paring my  bed  of  boughs",  he  looked  across 
at  the  reservation  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  Indian  people— their  inborn  abilities  to 
stand  against  the  elements,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  have  said  it  was  a  good  speech  for 
the  occasion,  but  it  reflected  very  truly  the 
Minister's  hopeless  sentimentality,  and 
romantic  concept  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
in  our  province.  The  Indians  he  was  talking 
about  actually  live  on  farm  lands  and  in 
small  communities  just  like  the  rest  of  us  in 
Southern  Ontario. 


The  men  work  on  the  farms,  they  have 
jobs  in  nearby  towns,  they  drive  their  cars 
into  work  and  come  back  home  with  the  same 
stresses  and  strains  of  life  that  we  all  know. 
They  are  proud  of  their  school  system,  but 
want  to  run  it  themselves,  and  are  just  be- 
coming conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  the  long 
run,  while  their  system  on  the  reserves  is 
adequate,  the  eff^ectiveness  of  the  system  in 
the  province,  as  it  is  designed  to  serve  the 
Indian  youth,  is  anything  but  effective  and 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

But  they  are  sick  to  death,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  being  tagged  as  ragtag  remnants  continu- 
ally asking  for  a  handout. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the 
problem.  This  was  well  expressed  by  John 
Marshall,  reporting  in  the  Toronto  Telegram 
on  May  17  on  the  situation  among  the 
Indians  in  northern  Ontario. 

He  described  the  inadequate  housing  con- 
ditions—the spruce-branch  beds  that  many  of 
those  people  use  every  night,  not  just  when 
they  are  out  on  some  camping  expedition. 
He  referred  to  the  incident  last  year  at 
Moosonee  when  a  Roman  Catholic  rmssion 
had  to  loan  money  to  the  local  housing  com- 
mittee to  build  a  demonstration  house  at  a 
time  when  the  hon.  Minister  had  so  much  un- 
spent money  for  Indians  he  could  have 
papered  the  walls  with  $100  bills.  And  he 
goes  on  to  be  critical  of  the  CMHC  require- 
ments that  in  order  for  federal  loans  to  be 
available,  the  houses  must  meet  the  same 
requirements  as  a  residence  anywhere  else 
in  the  province. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  short-sighted,  inade- 
quate policy  has  held  up  this  matter  at  both 
levels  of  government. 

Assigning  the  provincial  responsibility  for 
Indians  to  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services,  and  to  this  particular  Min- 
ister, was  a  disastrous  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Premier. 

The  remedy  is  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister, 
who  has  shown  himself  inadequate  for  this 
high  responsibility,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Cabinet  committee  of  Ministers,  under 
the  Premier's  direct  responsibility,  to  set  new 
courses  of  action.  Anything  other  than  this 
would  endanger  future  decisions  by  stamping 
them  with  the  prejudices  and  attitudes  and 
special  approaches  which  have  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  welfare  department  in  the 
past. 

I  want  to  di\ert  for  a  moment,  as  I  am 
talking  of  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  original 
decision  made  by  the  Premier.  He  has  a 
tendency  to  delegate  responsibility,   and   this 
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is,  of  course,  a  worthwhile  approach  for  the 
leader  of  a  government  t )  take.  But  he  must 
realize  that  the  responsibility  in  the  last 
analysis  is  with  him,  and  as  he  looks  down 
the  row  at  his  colleagues  to  his  left  and  to  his 
right,  and  sees  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr,  Davis)  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Afiairs  (Mr.  McKeoiigh),  and  some  of  his 
other  colleagues  who  have  let  him  down 
disastrously  in  the  last  few  months,  then  surely 
the  time  has  come,  in  his  own  mind,  to  exert 
the  sort  of  leadership  that  the  head  of  this 
goxernment  is  expected  to  exert.  In  this 
matter  of  Indian  affairs  the  Indians,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
pro\ince  are  looking  to  him  for  a  solution, 
and  not  to  anyone  else. 

The  recommendations  for  a  Crown  agency 
put  f  irward  by  the  Indian-Eskimo  Association, 
by  th(;  Ontario  Union  of  Indians,  by  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  and  others,  is  one  that 
the  Premier  has  already  said  he  is  seriously 
considering. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  Indians,  repre- 
sented in  this  case  by  Chief  Nadjiwon,  no 
longer  have  confidence  in  the  approach  that 
has  been  taken  by  this  administration. 

There  wris  a  time,  perhaps  in  1966,  when 
they  were  prepared  to  turn  away  from  the 
paternalism  of  the  federal  go\'ernment,  and 
look  for  a  new  approach,  new  initiatives,  from 
the  go\ernment  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
assist  them.  But  they  have  become  dis- 
illusioned with  provincial  attitudes  as  well. 
Thp\'  seek,  in  their  own  words,  a  greater 
share  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  and 
this  we  must  assure  that  they  will  have. 

At  this  point  we  should  be  aware  of  a 
real  pitfall  that  must  be  avoided,  which  is 
that  any  new  establishment  must  not  simply 
become  a  pr)vincial  Indian  affairs  depart- 
ment. 

If  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy  is  that  the 
lii:;iau:;,  like  other  residents,  have  available 
I)  tliL-m  all  provincial  programmes,  then  the 
elected  councils  and  those  who  speak  for  the 
Indians  in  those  communities  which  are  not 
well  organized,  such  as  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians,  should  deal  with  the  departments 
concerned,  whether  through  newly  established 
agencies  or  not.  This  way  their  treatment 
cduld  be  even  and  just  and  more  comparable 
with  other  communities  in  this  province.  The 
IndaLins  I  have  talked  to  certainly  do  mt 
believe  that  a  junior  Indian  affairs  Minister  at 
the  provincial  level  is  going  to  be  any  more 
effective  than  the  old  established  department 
in  Ottawa  which  is  under  thorough  review  at 


the  present   time   because  of  its  obvious   in- 
adequacy. 

In  this  connection  I  am  sure  the  urgings  of 
this  House  directed  at  the  Minister  and  at 
the  Prime  Minister  are  that  they  should  deal 
immediately  with  the  proposals  put  before 
them  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Indian  com- 
munity, on  this  particular  occasion  Chief 
Nadjiwon.  The  Ontario  Union  of  Indians  has 
widespread  support  among  the  Indian  com- 
mimity,  but  I  am  sure  the  chief  himself  would 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  to  the  Premier  or 
anyone  else  that  he  has  at  his  disposal  the 
right  to  speak  for  all  Indians  in  the  province. 
He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  effective  organizations  in 
existence  in  this  province.  He  appears— and  I 
believe  him  to  be— an  eminently  reasonable 
man  who  is  coming  forward  with  alternatives 
and  suggestions  which  must  not  be  put  on 
the  shelf  by  the  Premier  with  soft  words  from 
the  "great  white  father". 

And  when  the  Premier  says  he  is  going  to 
consider  these  alternatives  carefully  and  meet 
again  with  the  Indian  groups,  we  will  hold 
him  to  that  in  this  House,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Indians  will,  and  we  do  not  mean  sometime 
after  the  end  of  this  session,  but  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  order  that  the  services  available  through 
the  province  be  understood  and  utilized  by 
the  Indian  bands  and  councils,  a  publication 
drawing  together  the  provincial  services  that 
are  available  and  the  description  of  how  they 
work  and  what  they  ccst  must  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  immediately.  Such  a 
volume  has  already  been  produced  by  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
but  the  Minister's  judgment  is  that  it  is  too 
bulky  to  be  useful. 

One  wonders  whether  his  real  fear  is  that 
the  Indians,  seeing  the  services  that  should  be 
available  to  them,  might  be  more  of  a  de- 
mand on  the  Minister's  administration,  budget 
and  time  than  he  cares  to  accept.  These  serv- 
ices must  be  put  forward  with  the  full  recog- 
nition that  the  Indians,  particularly  those  living 
on  reserves,  have  rights  beyond  those  of  other 
residents  in  this  province  in  that,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  Canada,  they 
must  be  provided  with  certain  services  per- 
taining to  education,  health  and  welfare. 

Where  most  of  our  programmes  are  based 
on  the  services  being  used  by  municipalities, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  Indian  reserves 
are  not  municipalities  and  the  Indian  councils 
are  not  municipal  councils.  Some  of  them 
have  access  to  band  funds  adequate  to  meet 
tlieir  share  of  these   programmes;   others  are 
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not  in  this  fortunate  position  and  must  rely 
on  tlie  federal  government  for  their  share. 
The  only  acceptable  accommodation  is  that 
funds  l>e  made  available  for  use  at  the  In- 
dians' discretion  and  not  under  the  direction 
of  any  Minister,  federal  or  provincial,  or  any 
Indian  superintendent  whose  usefulness  in  this 
capacity  in  the  reserve  system  has  surely 
passed  into  history. 

The  provincial  serxices  that  must  be  avail- 
able nm  the  gamut  of  any  community  services 
such  as  housing,  the  advice  of  the  water  re- 
sources commission,  the  extension  services 
of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  ARDA,  from  Lands  and  Forests  and  from 
The  Department  of  Highways  particularly. 
And,  although  the  Minister  is  not  in  the 
House,  it  is  in  tliis  connection  that  I  feel  that 
one  of  the  areas  for  community  development 
which  has  yet  been  inadequately  explored 
and  utilized  is  the  provision  of  the  services 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  to  open  up 
these  lands  for  the  Indians  who  occupy 
them.  Often  they  are  cut  off  from  the  avail- 
ability of  nearby  employment  opportunities 
or  even  for  the  approach  wliich  would  bring 
small  industry  and  other  types  of  community- 
related  industries  into  the  reserves  them- 
selves where  the  Indians  wish  that  to  occur. 

Nov.%  besides  highways  and  the  other  de- 
partmental responsibilities  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  should,  of  course,  refer  to  education. 
In  the  speech  made  by  one  of  the  Minister's 
officials,  reported  just  today,  it  was  brought 
to  public  attention  that  in  Indian  education, 
the  people  concerned— the  parents  of  the 
young  people  to  be  educated— still  do  not 
have  sufficient  say  in  the  direction  of  these 
affairs.  And  the  Minister  in  the  province  is  as 
guilty  as  the  Minister  at  the  federal  level, 
who  still  has  over-riding  decisive  authority  in 
the  ordering  of  education  on  the  reserves.  I 
think  this  is  an  area  which  must  be  improved 
immediately  if  we  are  going  to  call  upon  the 
Indians'  initiative  on  the  community  level  to 
involve  themselves  in  this  great  responsibility. 

And,  of  course,  the  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
must  not  be  abandoned,  even  tliough  the 
attitudes  of  the  Minister  and  some  of  his 
advisors,  I  believe,  have  not  been  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  community.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  bill  of  the  type 
that  we  passed  yesterday,  with  the  objections 
that  we  listened  to  widi  great  care  that  were 
put  forward  by  the  NDP  as  the  continuing 
paternalistic  approach,  but  the  extension  of 
home  nursing  and  services  of  this  nature  are 


at  the  root  of  the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
problems  that  Indians  as  individuals  face. 

It  is  my  \new,  particularly  based  on  the 
reports  from  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  and  on  reports  i^y  field 
men  working  for  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion, that  it  is  in  the  area  of  individual  and 
family  responsibility  that  the  true  crisis  in  the 
Indian  way  of  life  is  presently  found.  The 
rate  of  family  breakup,  suicide,  disease,  early 
death,  in  the  northern  Indian  communities  par- 
ticularly, is  appalling.  It  must  be  through 
programmes  empliasizing  assistance  in  these 
fields  that  we  assist  in  correcting  the  situation. 

The  development  fund,  which  rests  now  at 
$1  milhon  and  has  been  completely  unusable 
because  of  the  Minister's  attitude,  should  be 
available  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian 
groups  previously  referred  to.  We  are  aware 
that  the  present  advisory  committee  made 
300  requests,  none  of  which  were  acted  u^xin, 
except  perhaps  the  request  that  came  through 
them  that  Mr.  Speaker  appoint  two  young 
men  from  the  reser\'es  to  act  as  pages  in  this 
House.  The  Minister  responsible  considers 
tliat  a  great  breakthrough  in  relationships 
witli  the  Indian  community,  and  I  say  "piffle". 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  gross  tokenisrn 
and,  while  we  were  glad  to  see  the  young  jnen 
here  and  we  will  certainly  see  them  here 
again,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  re- 
lationship between  tlie  Indian  community  and 
this  govermnent,  which  is  inadequate. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  frightens  tlie  Min- 
ister away  from  granting  approval  to  some 
of  these  recommendations,  all  of  these  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  put  before  him. 
It  appears  that  his  problem  with  the  federal 
government  is  at  the  root  of  the  impasse.  If 
this  be  so,  certainly  the  Minister  stands  con- 
demned in  liis  own  words,  since  this  $1  mil- 
Hon  was  put  at  his  disposal  by  this  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  his  responsibility  to  use  it  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indian  community  and 
come  back  to  the  Legislature  and  urge  tliat 
we  give  him  far  more. 

An  examination,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  gov- 
ernment's action  should  lead  to  tlie  unani- 
mous support  of  this  motion  of  non-confidence 
and  must  certainly  lead  to  the  replacement  of 
tlie  Minister  whose  efforts  have  led  to  tliis 
tragic  situation. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  group  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  ha\'e  a  tendency  to  mock  my 
sentimentality  and  emotion.  I  want  to  assure 
you,  Mr.  .Speaker,  that  is  a  characteristic  of 
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vvliich  I  never  intend  to  divest  myself,  be- 
cause I  think  tliat  eliaraoteristios  of  a  human 
being  are  just  as  much  a  driving  force  as  any 
mihtancy.  You  can  Ix^  militant  if  you  want; 
I  v^ill  let  my  sentimentality  and  emotion 
drive  me. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  trouble  is 
the  Minister  works   at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  does  make  reference 
to  the  fact  that  I  did  recall  my  boyhood  days. 
I  hope  I  never  lose  that  image  that  I  have 
of  the  Indian,  I  will  speak  later  about  the 
image  that  has  been  created  of  the  Indian 
citizen  of  this  province.  It  was  in  my  later 
years  in  life,  in  tliis  Legislature  and  tlirough 
the  press  that  I  discovered  what  the  non- 
Indian  had  done  to  my  concept  of  the  Indian. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  has  an  expression 
which  he  uses— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  original  citizen  or  the  first  citizen— but  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  term  to  call  the  Indian 
than  the  first  citizen.  But  the  non-Indian, 
through  200  years  of  dealings,  has  relegated 
him  to  be  the  last  citizen.  Tliis  is  what  I  was 
aware  of  when  I  became  a  member  of  this 
government.  And  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
when  I  became  Proxincial  Secretary,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  most 
militant  organizations,  the  Indian-Eskimo 
Association,  turned  to  me  for  assistance  in 
getting  a  grant  which  was  then  provided  for 
them  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Now  it 
is  within  this  department's  budget.  It  has 
come  full  circle. 

\Ir.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  the  god- 
father- 

Ilon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  ashamed,  I 
am  delighted;  I  hope  I  will  be  godfather  to 
many  more. 

When  I  think  of  the  advantages  that  the 
newcomers  and  the  immigrants  to  this  prov- 
ince have  had  by  virtue  of  this  administration's 
participation,  this  too,  made  me  wonder  why 
the  first  citizen  of  this  province  should  not 
ha\e  those  advantages.  And  so,  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  assigned  to  me  the  x>ort- 
folio  of  then  Public  Welfare,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "Now,  here  I  will  have  a  personal 
opportunity  to  deal  with  these  matters."  And 
I  embarked  to  learn— and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  members  of  his  party  and 
the  leader  of  the  NOP  and  his  members  have 
mocked  me  for  learning— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  spent  two  years 
continuously  learning  and  I  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  having  spent  one  day  on 
his  reservation  and  rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  people,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  go  into 
that  reserve,  face  to  face  with  him,  and  dis- 
cuss with  anybody  on  his  reserve  his  position 
in  this  debate  and  my  position  in  this  debate. 

Mr,  Nixon:  Is  that  a  challenge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  a  statement,  and 
some  day  it  may  be  a  challenge. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  lisitened  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect  to  his  predecessor  in  office, 
a  great  man  for  whom  I  had  a  great  regard. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  debate 
there  was  in  this  House  on  the  problems  of 
the  Indians  imtil  the  present  Prime  Minister 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  affairs, 
and  now  we  have  the  relevant  debates.  I 
learnetl,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  challenge  which  I  could  meet.  I  was  leam- 
intg,  and  the  Indian  development  agreement 
came  before  me;  I  read  it  in  those  early  days, 
and  I  siaid,  "This  is  the  instrument,"  and  then 
I  found  to  my  bitter  disappointment  in  the 
months  and  years  that  followed,  that  it  was 
the  disaster;  it  was  the  shoal  upon  which  I 
was  going  to  be  hung  up. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition— I  do  not 
speak  of  the  leader  of  the  NDP— should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  province  has  made 
available  to  the  citizens  of  Indian  ancestry 
the  provision  of  provincial  services  on  a 
whole  wide  basis,  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  that  bill  yesterday 
necessary  for  then?  Why  did  you  have  to 
bring  that  forw^ard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Family  Benefits 
Act,  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  Tihe 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  Act,  The 
Children's  Institutions  Act,  The  Charitable 
Institutions  Act,  The  Homes  for  Retarded 
Persons  Act— 23  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion made  available  by  this  government  for 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  What 
good  is  legislation  if  you  do  not  use  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  a  good  question. 
Since  I  came  into  the  department,  I  have 
asked  that  we  fix  up  every  available  piece  of 
legislation  to  make  all  the  services  available. 
In  1966,  The  Day  Nurseries  Act  was  amended, 
and  up  in  Moosonee  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
day   nursery    facilities    anywhere— 
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Mr.  Nixon:   Lots  of  tarpaper  shacks  there 


too. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  clown  in  Walpole 
Island,  the  first  day  nursery.  Liist  year  we 
amended  The  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Rest 
Homes  Act,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  the 
Indians  will  take  advantage  and  opportunity 
—because  they  must  take  the  step  forward 
when  we  make  this  available— to  participate 
in  our  programmes. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  That  is 
real  thinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yesterday  we  had  the 
homemakers  and  nurses  services  bill,  and 
that  is  the  one  occasion  that  I  was  pleased 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
was  not  in  the  House.  I  would  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  had  she  chosen  to  vote 
against  that  bill. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Oh 
baloney.  That  is  the  only  word  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  I  am  expressing 
an  opinion.  You  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold. 
When  we  provide  services,  we  provide  them 
for  everybody. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  What  homemakers  does 
the  Minister  have  up  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  are  making  pro- 
vision. That  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  main 
functions,  the  basic,  preventative  and  reha- 
bilitative parts  of  our  programmes,  and  the 
hon.  member  should  know  better. 

On  Monday  we  opened  up  the  first  nursing 
home— and  I  refer  to  my  speech  from  which 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  selected  parts— 
and  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  immediate 
days  ahead  we  will  see  a  lot  of  firsts,  the 
first  nursery,  the  first  nursing  home- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Was  the  Minister  invited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes  I  was,  and  it  was 
on  the  programme.    I  would  not  be— 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  had  to  reprint  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  With  the  member's  name 
on  it,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised some  day  that  the  first  Indian  member 
of  this  Legislature  may  well  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  when 
that  time  comes— 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  hope  I  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Minister  is 
entitled  to  some  hearing.  The  hon.  speakers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  were  given  a 
good  hearing,  and  I  would  ask  the  same 
courtesy  be  extended  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  tell  me  the  Minister  is 
the  North  American  champion  gatecrasher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  services  available  from  our  department. 
Then  in  the  development  branch  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  not  a  single  red  penny. 
I  am  ashamed  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
does  not  know  that.    I  will  tell— 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  of  that  million  dol- 
lars does  the  Minister  have  left? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  A  lot  more  than  a 
single  penny. 

I  hope  the  member  for  Kenora  speaks  on 
Widjiitiwin,  the  finest  example  of  a  pro- 
gramme that  we  could  ever  head  for.  These 
Indians  mean  business,  this  is  the  kind  of  a 
programme  that  I  am  going  to  support  to 
the  hilt, 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  In  spite 
of  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  in  spite  of  me, 
because  of  me.  Not  one  red  penny  from  the 
federal  government  in  this  regard.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  be  moving  into  some  areas, 
into  Armstrong,  into  Aroland,  in  all  these 
areas. 

Mr.   T.   Reid:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 

stay  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  got  time  to  go  in  to  what 
the  other  departments  are  doing,  but  I  will 
say  this  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  group:  I  am  going  to 
produce— there  will  be  produced— publications, 
just  as  the  members  opposite  have  urged 
upon  me,  I  will  turn  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)  and  we  will  produce  publica- 
tions of  this  department  so  that  the  non- 
Indians  and  Indians  may  know  what  services 
are  available.  Because  when  I  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  what  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  is  doing 
in  his  extension  branch,  home  economics 
branch,  the  Ontario  Food  Council.  The  Fort 
William  Indian  Reserve  maple  syrup— I  know 
this  is  a  good  programme. 
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The  Treasurer— research  into  northwestern 
Ontario— under  ARDA  programmes— research 
study  on  Walpole  Island. 

The  Minister  of  Highways,  recently,  in 
1967-1968  spent  $414,000;  last  year,  in  his 
estimates,  $l,150,000-treatment  for  the  cit- 
izens of  our  province. 

The  Department  of  Mines:  classes  for 
Indians. 

The  Department  of  Labour:  I  hope  the 
Minister  may  have  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing—at the  Wabigon  Lake  Reserve  where  we 
supported  the  setting  up  of  a  saw  mill.  He  is 
setting  up  a  training  branch. 

Energy  and  Resources  Management— my 
good  friend  here— set  up  park  development 
programmes  that  I  was  never  aware  of. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  I  was  never  aware 
of  until  I  came  in  contact  with  them. 

The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  will  speak  of  his  programme— the 
airstrip  programme  of  the  transport  Minister's 
department.  We  will  turn  out  a  brochure 
specially  tailored  for  our  Indian  residents. 
And  I  tell  you  that  we  will  say  this  is  what 
we  have  provided  for  the  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  come  and  join  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to  the  motion  of  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  group  regarding  the 
resignations.  Last  Friday  this  House  was  sub- 
jected to  an  exhibition  on  the  other  side. 
Certainly  I  treat  those  resignations  seriously; 
I  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Du- 
four.  Nothing  I  will  say  now  or  I  ever  say 
about  Mr.  Dufour  is  to  be  a  reflection  on  him 
as  a  person.  I  may  say  when  I  saw  that 
memo,  I  was  sad,  but— 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Why 
did   the   Minister  not  phone  him   and   talk   it 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  was  so  sad, 
and  yet  he  did  not  talk  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
treated  with  the  prospect  of  the  whole  branch 
resigning  by  the  Opposition.  I  will  tell  you 
that  we  have  had  communications  from  Mr. 
Tschirky;  he  has  confirmed  that  he  would  not 
be  resigning.  Mr.  Willis  said  that  he  is  not 
resigning,  Mr.  Kioke  is  withdrawing  his 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Seymoiir  did  not  sign 
the  letter  of  protest  and  does  not  intend  to 
resign. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  those 
reports;   I  have  letters   from   those   people.   I 


will  not  read  them,  because  they  were 
addressed  on  a  personal  basis.  I  would  not 
read  them,  because  they  are  addressed  to 
our  department  on  a  civil  service  basis- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Why  did  they 
resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Tlie  letter  speaks  for  it- 
self. This  is  the  letter.  Everybody  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  p>oint  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  so  that  he  may  conclude  his 
speech  in  the  proper  time,  that  there  are 
about  four  minutes  left  of  his  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
tliis  memorandum  and  I  felt  sorry  for  Mr. 
Dufour,  because  I  sat  with  him  time  and  time 
again.  There  is  much  in  this  that  I  read, 
and  I  see  that— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  reading  it  to 
myself;  all  of  it  is  almost  in  my  words.  His 
terms  of  reference,  when  he  talks  about  the 
assignment  of  the  duty  to  anotlier  office— 
that  is  a  decision  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
make;  that  is  a  policy  decision.  When,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  he  refers  to  the  federal- 
provincial  situation,  that  is  the  shoal  I  was 
hung  up  on.  I  sat  with  Mr.  Wilbur  Nadjiwon 
on  the  advisory  committee  and  interestingly 
enough  I  will  be  meeting  with  him  again.  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  him,  he  was  one  of 
my  greatest  tutors  because  Mr.— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  certainly 
needed  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Nadjiwon  is  driven 
by  emotion  and  sentimentism  too,  if  I  know 
him  well,  and  Mr.  Nadjiwon  has  his  role  to 
play  now.  His  role  to  play  as  tlie  leader  of 
the  union  and  we  will  be  meeting  on  that 
ground.  But  I  tell  you  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee has  played  and  is  playing,  a  great 
role.  No  recommendations— the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  scoffs  at  those  two  boys,  those  two 
boys  are  great  firsts,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  scoff  at  the  Minister's  attitude 
to  those  two  boys. 

An  hon.  member:  Piffle! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Piffle  —  they  are  not 
piffle.  I  tell  members  that— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  WcsW):  Does  the 
Minister  know  they  came  here  penniless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Do  not  interrupt.  Do 
not  use  up  my  time.  Do  not  use  those  tactics. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  did  not  look  after 
tfiose  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs  is  making  a  tremendous  study. 
The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  White)  imple- 
mented exemptions  for  sales  tax  which  they 
recommended. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  will  come  to  the  shoal.  I 
read  the  agreement— listen  to  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement  that  I  came  into  office 
with: 

Whereas  Canada  and  Ontario  are  desir- 
ous of  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  conditions  of  life  for  Indians 
residing  in  Ontario,  through  community 
development  programmes  and  for  the  shar- 
ing of  the  costs  thereof, 

(b)  community  development  projects, 
means  a  programme  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  Indians 
residing  in  a  development  area. 

And  then  there  is  more,  but  I  will  not  read  it 
all  because  I  have  not  the  time;  but  about 
the  costs  it  says: 

(f)  Capital  costs  of  any  buildings  that 
are  constructed  or  purchased  and  the 
capital  costs  of  purchasing  lands,  vehicles 
or  other  equipment  as  described  in  each 
submission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  saw  this,  I  said  to  my- 
self, this  is  an  umbrella,  the  welfare  services 
agreement  is  a  tremendous  document.  This  is 
an  even  greater  document.  Then  I  found  out 
that  all  it  paid  for,  in  a  very  cumbersome 
way,  was  half  the  salaries  of  the  workers. 

There  was  a  programme,  the  Batchawana 
programme- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  signed  that  for  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Batchawana  pro- 
gramme, yes,  we  signed  it  in  good  faith.  We 
signed  it  with  our  interpretation  and  then  it 
was  interpreted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Did  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  the  Indians  residents  of 
Ontario  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes  sir.  The  federal 
government  undertakes  the  major  share,  90 
per  cent  of  capital  and  other  costs  related  to 
these  programmes.  But  that  is  not  the  way  it 
turned  out.  That  is  not  the  way  it  turned  out, 
Mr.  Sx)eaker,  and  soon  I  learned  the  horrible 
facts.  It  was  the  time  when  I  saw  how  the 
Batchawana    programme    turned    out  —  they 


were  going  to  share  a  couple  of  thousand  in 
a  $300,000  x>roject. 

I  have  learned  that  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, economic  training  and  economic  devel- 
opment, are  the  important  things  in  order. 
You  cannot  build  a  single  house  under  that 
agreement.  No  capital  costs.  You  can  build 
a  fancy  bungalow  for  a  development  officer 
hut  you  cannot  build  even  the  most  meagre 
type  of  accommodation  for  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  time,  I  say 
about  this  "monumental  neglect"— the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  must  have  really  reached 
into  a  dictionary  for  that.  I  say  this— about  my 
image,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  newspaper  publicity,  cartoons 
and  Press.  I  say  to  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Put  your  house  in  order 
and  leave  ours  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw 
those  cartoons.  I  saw  the  phrases  and  I  say  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  has  had  a 
lifetime  of  experience  with  Indians  that  there 
is  an  image  abroad  which  is  no  good.  TJiere 
is  an  image  abroad  of  the  Indian  which  puts 
two  strikes  against  him  from  the  time  he  is 
born,  not  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  bom  but  because  of  what  he  is. 

Be  after  my  head.  I  say  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  leader  of  the  NDP,  but 
please  do  not  be  after  my  scalp.  Do  anything 
you  want,  but  do  not  use  arrows.  Do  any- 
thing you  want,  but  do  not  portray  me  in 
a  loin  cloth  because  that  is  the  image  of  the 
Indian  that  should  disapi>ear.  I  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
he,  of  all  the  people,  should  be  taking  the 
leadership  in  removing  that  image. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this:  Ontario  has  the 
resources  and  machinery  to  raise  the  hving 
standards  of  this  province. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  about  this  incumbent,  of  this  officer.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  indirectly  that 
there  was  a  brief  and  a  letter  signed  by 
Messrs.  Harold  Sault,  Hector  King  and  Pat 
McGuire,  activists  and  militants  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes,  whom  I  have  met  with  and 
whom  I  will  be  meeting  with  and  I  quote: 
We  feel  that  finally,  we  have  foimd  a 

government  Minister  who  understands  our 

problems  and  is  willing  to  truly  deal  with 

the   issues    facing  our  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  quote 
the  rest  of  the  letter? 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  in  my  short  tenure  in  this 
House,  has  this  House  l^een  exposed  to  such 
a  degree  of  hypocritical  drivel. 

I  feel  that  the  Minister  has  nothing  but 
colossal  gall  to  stand  before  this  Legislature 
and  say  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  obhga- 
tion  toward  the  Indian  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. He  lacks  the  confidence  of  the  members 
of  his  own  department.  He  lacks  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Indian  co-mmunity  and  yet,  he 
still  has  the  audacity  to  stand  up  here  and 
say,  "We  are  the  only  people  who  are  doing 
anything  for  the  Indians;  we  will  solve  all  of 
their  problems."  Yet  he  finds  it  very,  very 
difficult  to  reach  into  his  stack  of  documents 
to  find  some  accolade  from  the  Indian  com- 
munity. 

I  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  I  have  made  no  such  statement.  We 
are  not  the  only  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  been  fighting  to  get  somebody  else 
in^the  federal  government  represented  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  brother,  I  do  not  represent- 
Mr.  Stokes:  I  invite  this  Minister- 
Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  ridiculous  statement- 
Mr.  Stokes:  I  invite  this  Minister  to  come 
to  northern  Ontario  with  me,  not  to  a  reserve 
setting,  but  to  unorganized  communities  of 
Indian  people  that  are  his  responsibility  and 
his  responsibility  alone.  My  colleague  from 
Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis),  a  few  days 
ago  in  this  House,  put  before  this  Legislature 
documented  evidence  of  neglect  of  the  Indian 
people  in  that  kind  of  setting.  The  Minister 
made  no  reference  to  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
gramme his  government  was  instituting  to 
correct  that.  Obviously,  he  does  not  believe 
it;  he  does  not  even  choose  to  listen  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  document  that  evidence  a  little 
further  in  a  survey  that  was  taken  by  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Coimnission  of  the 
northern  regional  office  that  deals  specifically 
with  Armstrong,  Collins  and  Aroland  which 
are  non-reserve  communities. 

The  interest  in  the  survey  of  the  treaty 
Indian  popidation  of  the  Armstrong  area 
arose  out  of  the  commission's  involvement 
with  the  Armstrong  Board, of  Education. 
The  board  had  attempted  to  oppose  integra- 
tion of  the  treaty  Indians,  and  even  though 
they  had  been  assured  by  The  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  as  early  as  1965  that 
substantial    financial    assistance    would    be 


provided,  it  was  suggested  by  the  board 
and  by  interested  individuals  that  the 
overwhelming  extent  of  poverty,  social 
frustration,  drunkenness,  and  so  On,  would 
not  make  integration  feasible  unless  the 
children  would  be  better  off  at  boarding 
school. 

As  a  part  of  the  commission's  catalytic 
role,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  face  these 
problems  of  po\'erty  and  not  to  accept  them 
as  a  basis  for  continued  segregation.  Our 
desire,  therefore,  was  to  achieve  token 
integration,  witli  an  accurate  survey  to 
stimulate  the  involvement  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

With  regard  to  hal>itations,  the  majority 
of  habitations,  except  in  a  few  instances,  is 
relatively  small.  Of  the  20  habitations  ob- 
served, seven  were  basically  small  log 
structures,  two  were  large  log  structures, 
seven  were  small  plank  structures,  one  was 
a  framed  plywood  structure  with  Insul-brik 
siding,  while  tliree  were  large  framed  struc- 
tures with  painted  wood  siding.  The 
majority  of  these  habitations  were  owned 
by  the  occupants;  however,  two  large  frame 
structures  and  one  large  log  structure  were 
rented  from  Euro-Canadians.  In  one  in- 
stance, an  Indian  family  was  attempting 
to  buy  a  large  frame  stmcture  from  a  Euro- 
Canadian,  and  in  two  separate  instances, 
houses  were  rented  from  other  treaty 
Indians. 

That  data  supports  the  contention  that 
the  area  encompassing  the  series  of  large 
haibitants  was  originally  settled  by  Euro- 
Canadians.  In  general,  treaty  Indian  families 
construct  and  live  in  small  shacks,  although 
some  have  larger  ones. 

These  shacks  in  general  were  built 
directly  upon  the  ground,  or  only  a  few 
inches  above  it.  Not  one  of  them  had  a 
clement  basement  or  foundation.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  planks  and  logs,  and 
the  numerous  gaps  between  them  were 
usually  filled  with  rags  or  moss.  There 
was  a  general  lack  of  siding  material;  the 
roofing  was  usually  gabled  or  covered  with 
either  tarred  or  roofing  paper. 

With  regard  to  sanitation,  none  of  the 
20  houses  was  supplied  witli  sewers  or  run- 
ning water.  The  source  of  water  for  the 
nine  families  in  the  Jackpine  Club,  the  air- 
port road  area,  was  a  shallow  spring  in 
which  there  were  \'arious  debris,  including 
rubber  tires. 

With  regard  to  heating  and  cooking,  the 
majority  of  houses  were  heated  by  the  use 
of    small    stoves.    In    one    case,    three    oil 
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space  heaters  were  used  and,  thus,  wood 
was  tlie  major  fuel.  The  same  wood  stoves 
generally  were  used  for  cooking;  however, 
a  number  of  small  propane  camp  stoves 
were  found.  Since  the  winters  average  29 
below  zero,  and  since  the  habitations  are 
not  insulated  and,  in  general,  poorly  heated, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  they  must  be 
extremely  cold  and  unbearable  to  live  in. 
None  of  the  homes  had  electricity  or  tele- 
phones. None  of  the  homes  had  furniture 
except  a  bed;  sometimes  they  used  spruce 
boughs  that  were  on  tlie  floor. 

Disease:  There  were  numerous  cases  of 
skin  diseases,  rashes  and  scabs.  Three  re- 
ported cases  of  TB,  one  recent  death  due 
to  pneumonia  and  two  cases  of  congenital 
paralysis  of  the  legs— there  were,  no  doubt, 
other  unreported  cases. 

Mortality  is  related  to  employment.  Since 
all  parents  are  exposed  to  basically  the 
same  environment  and  since  no  means  of 
birth  control  is  available,  one  would  suspect 
that  over  a  long  period  of  time  all  famihes 
would  have  a  similar  number  of  children. 
The  data,  however,  suggested  that  there  is 
a  significant  correlation  between  pennanent 
employment  and  family  size.  Thus,  the 
parent  who  is  permanently  employed  tends 
to  have  a  large  family.  This  can  only  mean 
that  a  great  number  of  the  children  bom 
to  unemployed  parents  must  die. 

The  Minister  must  obviously  be  aware  of  this 
document.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into 
it  in  any  greater  detail,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
human  rights  commission,  has  had  this  docu- 
mented for  him  very  well.  The  Minister  him- 
self has  had  another  document,  a  research 
project  from  Armstrong,  Collins  and  Gull 
Bay,  put  out  by  one  of  his  own  branches,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  where  they  document 
very  well  the  cases  that  exist  on  a  non- 
reserve  setting  in  northern  Ontario. 

Now,  if  the  Minister  has  any  hangup  at 
all,  whether  it  be  constitutional  or  financial 
he  has  no  earthly  excuse  for  his  inaction  in 
providing  the  necessary  facilities,  social  ameni- 
ties and  assistance  to  these  people.  They  are 
definitely  his  responsibility,  and  I  invite  the 
Minister  to  come  with  me  to  these  Indian 
communities— in  fact,  I  plead  with  him  to 
come  to  these  settlements— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
well  aware  that  some  considerable  time  ago 
I  made  arrangements  to  be  at  the  Lakehead 
and  to  travel  and  meet  with  the  people.  I  do 


not  need  the  hon.  member's  invitation;  I  have 
already  made  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  gave  me  that  assurance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Minister  gave  me  that  assur- 
ance that  he  would  be  prtxeded  into  those 
communities  by  the  director  of  the  Indian 
development  branch  who  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  his  visit.  Tliat  director  has 
since  resigned,  as  have  nine  out  of  ten  of  his 
staff.  What  he  intends  to  do  about  it,  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  told  by  the  leader  of  the 
Indian  community— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  Stokes:  —that  they  have  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  this  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  a  point  of  order^ 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order  is  always 
in  order.  The  hon.  Minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  just  referred  to  the  fact  that  nine 
out  of  ten  had  resigned,  when  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  that  was  not 
the  case.  And  I  stated  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  had  not  resigned. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Seven  out  of  ten  have 
resigned.   I  think  this  is— 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  is  actually  embarrassing. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —this  is  a  clear  indication  that 
his  former  employees  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  this  Minister.  They  have  appealed  directly 
to  the  Prime  Minister  to  take  action.  Obvi- 
ously I  am  not  getting  through  to  the  Min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
22  Indian  communities  in  northwestern  On- 
tario for  the  Prime  Minister  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  see  that  the  social  conditions 
that  are  so  deplorable  in  this  day  and  age,  in 
diis  most  affluent  province,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  that  he  take  immediate  action 
either  with  or  without  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  to  see  that  justice 
is  done. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  generalities,  but  the 
last  speaker  brought  up  a  few  sx>ecifics.  Since 
the  debate  was  triggered  by  the  mass  resig- 
nation of  this  Indian  development  branch 
staff,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  for 
the  House  to  hear  some  specific  examples  of 
what  this  staff  has  been  doing  and  why  they 
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have  resigned.  Why  tlie  incompetence,  the 
inability  to  comprehend  their  work,  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  of  this  Minister  to  enable 
them  to  work  with  other  departments.  The 
inability  of  this  Minister  to  make  decisions 
frustrated  them  to  the  point  where  they  have 
given  up  a  career  that  they  felt  would  give 
them  great  satisfaction  and  result  in  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  whole  approach  to 
Indian  development  as  well  as  community 
development  in  this  province. 

We  have,  to  begin  with,  the  misnaming 
of  a  branch.  It  should  never  have  been  called 
the  Indian  development  branch.  That  in  itself 
shows  an  attitude  of  discrimination;  it  should 
have  been  called  the  community  development 
branch  because,  for  example,  in  Moosonee 
where  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done, 
that  eommimity  includes  not  just  Indians 
but  also  whites.  The  programme  there  is  a 
community  programme,  and  it  involves  every- 
one and  the  development  officer  has  seen 
that  it  involves  the  whole  community. 

It  is  an  excellent  concept  that  was  con- 
ceived here.  The  legislation  was  fine.  But 
what  has  happvened?  Let  us  just  take  a  journey 
to  Moosonee;  get  on  that  train  at  Cochrane, 
and  you  will  find  the  front  two  oars,  of 
course,  are  the  special  coaches  for  the  wild 
party  to  take  place,  because  the  Indian  men 
are  kept  up  there.  And  the  younger  folks 
come  up  in  the  rear  coaches  along  with  the 
whites,  and  in  between  there  is  a  restaurant 
car,  go  into  the  restaurant  car  and  sit  on  a 
stool  and  listen  to  these  fellows  as  they 
come  in  from  the  front  cars  pretty  well 
"tanked"  and  absolutely  frustrated  with  the 
conditions  that  they  face  back  in  Moosonee. 

You  arrive  at  the  station  in  Moosonee  and 
you  see  great  crowds.  Some  are  there  to 
welcome  incoming  passengers.  But  then  you 
find  the  biggest  crowd  is  up  at  the  baggage 
car  to  pick  up  the  liquor  that  they  have 
ordered  from  Cochrane.  Why?  Well,  you  just 
have  to  take  a  look  around  the  town  and  see 
the  conditions  that  those  people  are  living 
under,  the  frustrations  they  are  meeting,  and 
you  imderstand  why  they  decide  to  spend 
their  welfare  cheques-the  $15,000  or  $20,000 
a  month  or  more,  they  receive  in  that  area 
in  welfare— or  at  least  a  good  part  of  it  on 
these  wild  weekend  parties. 

We  have  a  community  development  branch 
in  that  area.  We  have  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Paul  Wilkinson  working  —  probably  the 
second  or  third  officer  to  hold  that  position 
and  he  has  done  an  extraordinary  job  in  that 
area.  For  one  thing,  he  has  been  recognizing 
the   importance   of  his   role  as   a  catalyst  in 


community  development.  In  the  work  with 
the  young  people,  he  got  young  people  to- 
gether. They  had  no  place  to  meet,  so  he 
managed  to  get  use  of  the  welfare  office, 
that  office  which  has  lots  of  chairs,  the 
typical  straight-back  chairs  around  the  walls. 
And  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  that  a 
night  or  two  a  week  where  he  could  gather 
the  young  people  together. 

Recognizing  that  this  was  a  most  inade- 
quate place  for  the  young  people,  the  Lions 
Club  came  through  and  they  helped  them 
organize,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  mission, 
helped  them  provide  a  house  where  they 
could  have  a  drop-in  centre.  Now  these  young 
people,  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
this  community  development  officer,  have  a 
programme  going;  they  have  their  own  band 
and  other  things  happening.  It  is  not  an 
Indian  young  people's  group  or  a  white 
young  people's  group.  It  is  a  community 
group. 

He  has  also  been  w^orking  with  a  recreation 
committee  trying  to  help  them  get  a  play- 
grmmd  programme  going,  a  ball  league, 
swimming,  and  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  in 
the  provincial  legislation  there  is  room  for  a 
one-third  provincial  grant,  but  two-thirds 
have  to  come  from  the  municipality  and 
there  is  no  municipality,  so  there  is  no  grant. 
So  he  said  here  is  a  logical  place  for  the 
Indian  development  branch  with  their  funds 
to  help  in  this  programme  because  there  is  a 
legislative  gap. 

It  takes  18  months  to  get  one  of  these 
playground  grants  through,  so  we  will  help 
through  the  community  development  fund. 
But  what  does  he  have  to  do?  He  has  to  go 
to  the  Lions  club  for  support  because  he  is 
turned  dovra,  not  by  his  Indian  development 
branch,  but  by  the  department,  in  having  any 
assistance.  And  now  they  have  had  to  tell 
them  that  a  very  fine  young  Indian,  Joe 
Michelle,  who  is  well  qualified  to  handle  a 
recreation  programme,  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  Indian  development  branch.  It  can- 
not qualify  for  any  playground  grant  under 
the  provincial  legislation  that  we  are  entitled 
to,  because  there  is  no  municipality  and  it 
takes  so  long  to  get  through.  Now  there  will 
not  be  any  proper  recreational  programme 
available  for  that  community  and  other  com- 
munities in  this  province  to  enjoy. 

They  have  another  programme,  a  home- 
makers  programme,  a  very  fine  concept  of 
enabling  the  people  to  bring  their  handicraft 
into  a  centre  and  have  them  sold.  For  a  while 
they  were  using  the  welfare  office  in  Moos- 
onee to  sell  their  goods.   Now  they  have  that 
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wonderful  brand  new  education  centre  and 
use  the  foyer  of  that,  in  which  to  sell  their 
goods.  But  they  are  not  doing  as  good  a  job 
as  they  might,  in  selling  these  handicrafts, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  experience  of 
seeing  other  examples  of  good  co-ops,  where 
handicrafts  are  being  sold.  So,  the  develop- 
ment officer  said,  "Can  I  get  some  help  to 
finance  a  trip  to  two  or  three  handicraft 
co-ops  so  that  these  people,  leaders  of  this 
group,  can  go  to  visit  and  see  what  others 
are  doing?"  The  branch  gets  back  a  report, 
"No,  you  cannot  do  it,  you  can  go  yourself; 
you  as  the  community  development  officer 
can  go  out  and  visit  these  things  and  you 
can  come  back  and  tell  them  how  to  do  it 
but  do  not  let  them  go  out  and  find  out  what 
others  are  doing,  they  can  make  their  own 
decisions,  you  continue  to  be  the  'great  white 
father'  that  we  expect  you  to  be."  But  this 
is  not  satisfactory  to  this  fine  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Is  the  member  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  made  a  grant  of  $500  to 
the  Moosonee  Homemakers*  club? 

Mr.  Deacon:  You  made  a  grant  of  $500, 
and  when  did  that  come  through?  Is  that 
sufficient  to  cover  very  much  of  a  trip  for 
three  people  to  visit  other  co-ops  around  the 
province  that  are  in  action?  One  person's 
trip  might  be  covered  by  $500.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  months  it  takes  to  get  these 
grants  through,  but  it  certainly  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  by  the  grant,  it  was 
not  allowed  to  be  done.  But  it  is  a  typical 
example,  the  officer  could  do  it,  but  not  the 
people. 

The  credit  union:  these  people  up  there 
do  not  have  available  to  them  the  normal 
access  to  credit  that  people  in  other  com- 
munities have.  So  this  young  man  worked 
out  a  group,  brought  in  film,  had  a  meeting, 
and  developed  a  group  that  decided  they 
would  form  a  credit  union. 

They  applied  in  September  for  a  charter. 
Four  months  later  they  got  the  approval,  but 
already,  even  though  they  only  got  their 
charter  in  January,  they  have  90  members. 
They  have  over  $3,000  out  in  loans  now  to 
assist  their  people  who  need  help  and  pay- 
ments are  coming  in  well.  It  is  not  a  very 
large  start,  it  is  not  a  grand  one,  but  it  is 
a  very  sound  one  because  it  has  community 
participation.  It  is  community  self-service. 
This  young  man  had  a  four  month  delay  in 
getting  a  charter. 


But  the  real  mess  that  I  have  seen  and  am 
so  discouraged  about,  is  the  housing  situa- 
tion. There  we  had  in  April,  1968  a  com- 
mittee formed  to  look  after  and  see  if  they 
can  get  something  done  about  the  housing. 
There  was  a  housing  study  in  1965,  at  which 
time  a  representative,  a  senior  representative 
of  the  department,  said  that  year,  they  would 
build  ten  houses;  1966  goes  by,  1967,  1968, 
1969,  and  still  no  action.  No  wonder  these 
people  cannot  believe  what  is  said  by  this 
deparbnent.  They  decide  to  do  something 
about  the  squatters,  the  Crown  land  prob- 
lem, and  fortunately  through  the  Moosonee 
development  board  they  are  able  to  buy 
unserviced  lots  for  $175  each. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "unserviced"  be- 
cause we  still  do  not  have  any  sewers  and 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at 
Moosonee  even  though  the  rest  of  the  town 
has  it.  There  is  a  water  line  which  goes 
down  to  the  weather  station  but  nobody  is 
allowed  to  hook  into  it  by  the  OWRC  until 
there  are  sewers  and  nothing  has  been  done 
about  sewers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  now— 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  shall  wind  up.  A  $10,000 
grant  for  a  revolving  fund  finally  came 
through  six  months  after  it  was  applied  for. 
Frtistration  after  frustration  after  frustra- 
tion by  these  people  trying  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves,  a  new  concept  in  welfare 
where  it  is  not  a  hand-out  from  the  "great 
white  father".  This  incompetent  man  is  well- 
meaning  but  an  embarrassment  to  his  whole 
party  and  all  the  people  of  this  province— he 
should  resign.  There  are  many  backbenchers 
in  the  government  who  can  do  the  job,  this 
Minister  certainly  cannot. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  very 
briefly  in  this  debate,  I  am  to  a  degree,  re- 
minded of  another  debate  not  so  many  weeks 
ago  in  this  House  where  certain  other  issues 
were  discussed.  It  is  not  my  intention  to- 
day perhaps  to  become  quite  as  involved  as 
I  did  on  that  occasion,  except  to  make  this 
very  casual  observation.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  as  the 
deputy  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party— in  that 
the  deputy  leader  and  the  leader  do  not  see 
fit  to  be  present  here  during  these  contribu- 
tions—mi^ht  like- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Where 
are  half  your  members? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —they  might  hke  to  take 
this  message  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Surely  he  must  look  at  his  own  position  with 
tongue  in  cheek  when  he  is  reflecting  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  leader  of  this  government. 
I  would  only  say  to  him  and  through  the 
member  for  Sudbury  to  him,  that  the  leader 
of  our  party  not  only  runs  our  party,  he 
nms  this  government  and  will  be  doing  so 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  would  pass  on  this 
further  bit  of  friendly  advice  and  a  personal 
feeling  I  have  which  I  mentioned  in  that 
previous  debate,  that  is  my  veiy— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  this  to  do  with 
Indian  affairs? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  tell  him  the  Minister 
said  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right;  my  very 
real  affection  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  will  be  here  ten  years 
from  now— and  there  will  be  some,  Mr. 
Speaker— will  be  able  to  look  across  at  the 
member  for  Brant  and  will  be  able  to  say 
on  that  occasion,  without  any  question,  that 
the  distinguished  member  has  emerged  into 
one  of  the  finest  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
this  province  has  seen  for  many  a  genera- 
tion. 

I  will  deal  very  pragmatically,  if  I  can, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  what  the  government  is 
doing  in  the  field  of  education  to  our  first 
citizens,  the  Indian  youngsters  and  adults  in 
this  province.  I  do  so— I  will  be  very  frank 
about  this— with  some  concern,  because  I  do 
not  purport  to  be  an  expert. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers 
to  the  problems  that  we  face  with  respect 
to  Indian  education.  I  am  not,  at  this  point, 
going  to  raise  the  problem  of  the  divided 
responsibility,  although  it  is  real,  it  is  there, 
it  exists,  and  it  complicates  the  functions  of 
our  department  relative  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  citizens  of  this  province.  But  I  do 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  make  no  apologies, 
we  have  made  very  significant  progress.  It 
was  interesting  to  note,  and  these  things 
perhaps  are  never  publicized  to  the  degree 
that  other  things  are,  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Indian  community  himself,  when  he 
was  visiting  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
committee  on  Tuesday  last,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Prime  Minister  will  recall  that  he  had  some 
rather  kind  references  to  make  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  what  was  happening 
in  the  educational  field  in  his  area  in  this 
province.  Of  course,  sometimes  these  things 
are  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Yes,  you  are  a  good  guy. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let  us  deal  with  the 
situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tion, firstly  of  the  Indian  children  and  the 
adults,  represents  a  specific  situation.  I 
tliink,  too,  that  we  must  look  at  the  curricu- 
lum, shall  we  say  the  image  that  has  been 
created  over  the  past  number  of  years  rela- 
tive to  the  Indian  people  within  the  public 
school  and  the  secondary  school  system  itself. 
And  here,  I  think,  one  can  very  fairly  state, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  much  progress  has  been 
and  is  in  the  course  of  being  made  relative 
to  the  attitudes  of  people  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  youngsters  within  the  school  system. 

A  lot  of  people  say  to  me,  and  I  think  the 
Indian  parents  would  agree  with  this  basic 
thought,  that  they  support  the  basic  theory 
of  integration  within  the  regular  system  here 
in  the  province.  I  think  at  the  present 
moment,  although  I  cannot  give  completely 
accurate  figures,  that  there  are  about  14,000 
Indian  youngsters  attending  schools  in  the 
province.  About  7,000  of  them  are  in  shall 
we  say,  an  integrated  environment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  many  are  there  in  the 
secondary  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  around  to  that. 
But  I  think  the  problem  is  coming  into  focus. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question— and  this 
does  not  apply  just  to  Indian  children— that 
there  must  be  a  greater  flexibility  in  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  approach  with  respect  to 
any  situation  within  the  school  learning 
environment  and  this  applies  to  the  Indian 
children. 

In  other  words,  they  are  integrating,  but 
integration  itself  does  not  provide  the  total 
answer.  There  must  be  a  greater  involve- 
ment of  the  Indian  people  themselves  rela- 
tive to  curriculum.  There  must  be  greater 
flexibility  at  the  secondary  school  level,  so 
that  the  skills  of  students  coming  from  the 
Indian  communities  who  have,  shall  we  say, 
a  real  vocation  with  respect  to  crafts  and 
arts,  and  what  have  you,  are  recognized  as 
being  of  the  same  academic  validity,  if  we 
can  use  this  term,  as  some  of  the  traditional 
subjects.  This  is  something,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  in  the  process  of  emerging. 

The  other  concept,  of  course,  must  relate 
to  the  people  or  the  personnel  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren, whether  they  be  in  the  schools  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  department  or  within 
the   integrated  school   system. 

There  must  be  a  greater  awareness,  as  I 
told  the  member  for  Peterborough,  that  we 
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were  doing  this.  I  am  not  going  to  be  pre- 
cipitated or  provoked  into  an  ad  hoc  and 
questionable  programme  that  he  suggests  we 
should  introduce  this  summer.  It  will  not  be 
ready,  I  will  be  very  frank  about  it,  until 
next  summer.  We  will  have  then  a  valid  pro- 
gramme for  the  instruction  of  teachers  who 
will  be  educating  Indian  children  that  we 
think  will  make  sense.  And  those  who  have 
been  involved  with  it,  I  say  to  the  member 
for  Peterborough,  they  too,  I  think,  recog- 
nize the  advisability  of  doing  it  well,  doing 
it  intelligently,  and  this  is  what  we  propose 
to  do. 

But  in  the  interim,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
developed  one  or  two  other  approaches.  We 
have  developed  the  Northern  Corps  of 
Teachers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Where  have 
you  been  for  the  last  few  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  been  here.  We 
have  been  here  a  little  longer  than  the 
memiber  for  Samia,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  too  bold.  I  may  even  predict  that  we 
may  be  even  here  longer  than  he  will  be 
here.    However,  we  will  get  around— 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  developed,  Mr. 

Speaker,  for  those  isolated  areas- 
Mr.    Sopha:    How  many   in   the   secondary 

schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
when  he  was  speaking  today  and  I  have  not 
interrupted  the  member  for  Sudbury.  Surely 
the  member  for  Sudbury  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  join  in  this  debate  in  a  few 
moments.  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  have 
something  to  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  many  Indian  children  in 
the  secondary  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  enough  Indian  children  in  the  secondary 
schools.  There  are  not  enough  children 
graduating  from  Grade  13,  and  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  it.  I  acknowledge  it,  and  we 
are  in  the  process  of  finding  out  the  reasons 
and  developing  programmes,  and  to  date,  I 
have  not  heard  any  contribution  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  in  any  way 
makes  any  difference  or  helps  in  this  situation 
whatsoever. 


it? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  you  doing  about 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  he  has  to  go,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  would  like 
everyone  to  go  because  the  only  way  he 
would  achieve  his  own  personal  ambitions  in 
life  would  be  to  have  everybody  here  opt 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to 
abdicate,  we  are  not  going  to  opt  out,  so 
relax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Easy,  easy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Okay,  relax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  true  that  there  are  only 
35  in  Grade  13  in  the  whole  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  35  graduated,  I  believe, 
from  Grade  13,  from  this  number  of 
youngsters  within  the  school  system  of  this 
province. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right,  and  it  is 
not  enough.  I  have  said  it  is  not  enough,  and 
I  have  said  so  on  previous  occasions.  But  we 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  How  many  Indian  school 
trustees  are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  around  to  the 
•trustees,  if  the  hon.  member  will  let  me.  I 
have  not  got  that  much  time. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  You  have  wasted  a  lot  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  there  have  been  one 
or  two  interruptions  that  have  sort  of  pro- 
voked a  response. 

Dealing,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly  with 
the  Northern  Corps  of  Teachers,  a  very 
exciting  development.  You  know  this  is  one 
corps  that  has,  and  is,  making  a  very  real 
contribution  where  they  are  providing  serv- 
ices up  at  Auden,  Bear  Island,  Dobie,  Fer- 
land  and  so  on,  in  these  smaller  isolated 
communities  where  these  young  people  have 
gone  with  some  special  assistance  from  the 
department.  And  these  young  people,  and 
some  not  so  young,  have  moved  in  to  come 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  real  problems  of 
these  youngsters  in  the  isolated  communities. 
It  is  happening  today. 

I  would  love  to  show— I  do  not  want  to 
bee ) me  too  sentimental  because  the  members 
opposite  do  not  deal  in  sentiment,  Mr. 
Speaker— anyway  I  would  just  like  to  show 
you  some  of  the  letters  from  some  of  these 
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students,  just  to  show  you  the  reaction  they 
have  had. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  listen,  I  would  not 
be  a  doctor  if  the  member  for  Sudbury 
had  his  way.  He  does  not  enthuse  over  these 
things.  However,  that  is  a  subject  for  another 
occasion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  God  you  are  not  a 
doctor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
also  point  out,  too— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Jealousy  will  get  you 
nowhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt 
to  involve  the  Indian  people  themselves  in 
these  determinations,  we  have  obtained  the 
services  of  Mr.  Walter  Currie,  former  assis- 
tant superintendent  in  North  York  who  is 
now  with  the  supervision  section.  Some  of  you 
have  read  some  of  the  statements— he  was  on 
tlie  CBC  or  CTV  the  other  day.  I  think  there 
were  some  other  members  on  that  particular 
programme. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:   Is  he  a  civil  servant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  he  is  a  civil  servant, 
he  does  bring  out  the  facts.  He  has  a  very 
real  interest,  not  only  an  interest,  but  he  has 
suggested  some  solutions  that  I  think  will  go 
a  long  way  to  resolving  some  of  the  problems 
we  face. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  for  just  a 
moment  with  the  concept  of  adult  retraining 
programmes:  without  any  question,  in  some 
of  our  areas  tliis  has  been  a  very  beneficial 
programme  indeed.  I  was  up  at  Fort  Ste. 
Marie  the  other  day  to  see  some  of  the  Indian 
people  who  participated  in  the  development 
of  a  film.  If  any  of  you  go  to  Fort  Ste.  Marie 
you  will  see  it.  You  will  see  some  of  the 
actual  Indian  people  who  acted  in  the  film 
itself. 

Very  recently  I  was  visiting  the  Christian 
Island  reserve,  which  is  part  of  my  summer- 
time constituency,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  they 
were  involved  in  the  continuing  education 
programme  at  Georgian  College.  They  were 
part  of  the  graduating  ceremonies,  the  pre- 
sentation of  diplomas.  This  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  member  from  Simcoe,  of 
course,  where  this  particular  project  has  been 
situated. 

Dealing,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  another  area 
—and  you  will  remind  me  when  I  get  close, 
will  you?  Am  I  fairly  close  to  the  time? 


Mr.  Stokes:  You  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis: 

to  cover. 


have  a  lot  of  pages  yet 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  Ten  minutes  of  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  listen,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  and  I  could  tell  you  many  more 
things.  The  member  for  York  Centre  has 
been  to  Moosonee,  he  has  seen  what  the 
Moosonee  Education  Centre  is  doing,  and  if 
the  rest  of  you  have  not,  go  and  take  a 
look  at  it.  It  is  not  perfection,  there  are  many 
things  yet  to  do,  but— 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  $25,000  home  for  the 
teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  let  us  face  it,  it  is 
making  a  very  significant  contribution  and  I 
think  it  providing  some,  at  least,  of  the 
leadership  and  guidance  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  one 
point.  In  the  development  of  programmes 
related  to  education  of  the  Indian  youngsters 
and  adults  in  this  province,  I  say  this  cate- 
gorically here,  it  is  essential  to  involve  them 
in  the  process.  This  is  not  easy  to  do.  It  is 
fine  for  people  to  say  it,  it  is  fine  for  me  to 
say  it,  but  actually  to  bring  it  about  is  more 
complicated  indeed. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
urge  the  members  opposite  really  to  recon- 
sider the  very  questionable  motion  that  has 
been  put,  and  recognize  the  very  real  leader- 
ship this  government  is  giving  in  tiieir  desire 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  facing  the 
first  citizens  of  this  province.  They  wdll,  of 
course,  vote  against  their  own  motion  and 
support  the  government  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joseph  Dufour,  Ross  McLelland,  James 
Snider,  Paul  Wilkinson,  Richard  Lightbaum, 
Charlie  Willis,  Orville  A.  Strong,  are  all 
names  that  will,  because  of  this  debate  today, 
and  because  of  the  action  they  have  taken,  I 
trust,  be  immortalized  and  kept  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  province. 

These  men  have  courage.  They  have  taken 
their  reputations  and  they  have  taken  their 
livelihood  in  their  hands  because  a  Minister 
and  government  has  proved  itself  so  inept  as 
to  force  them  to  that  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  did  you  say 
earlier  about  sentiment  and  emotion? 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  it  is  without  parallel 
that  practically  the  whole  branch  and  all  the 
key  people  within  the  branch  of  government 
moved  away,  resigned,  could  no  longer  stand 
the  type  of  goings-on— the  total  failure  of  a 
Minister  to  respond  to  what  they  would  think 
the  most  minimal  of  responsibilities. 

This  Minister  has  totally  failed  in  this  re- 
gard, forcing  his  own  people— those  who 
were,  no  doubt,  most  sympathetic  initially  to 
him  and  to  his  cause— to  take  this  step. 

What  an  indictment,  therefore.  What  an 
indictment  of  inaction,  of  the  maladministra- 
tion, of  ineptitude,  of  crass  insensibility,  both 
to  the  needs  of  his  stafE  and  to  the  people 
he  was  supposed  to  serve— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  did  you  say 
about  emotionalism? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —of  a  dogged  and  stupid  re- 
sistance to  just  demands,  of  window  dressing, 
masquerade  and  chicanery  on  the  part  of  this 
Minister. 

What  did  Dufour  say  to  the  Press  under 
this  head?  He  said  that  he  believes  the 
branch  was  established  "as  a  front  rather 
than  of  a  genuine  desire  by  government  to 
provide  meaningful  service  to  the  Indian 
people."  This  was  the  man  in  charge.  That 
was  the  reaction  of  the  man  in  charge  to  the 
man  who  was  really  supposed  to  be  in  charge. 

This  is  an  indictment,  an  external  sign  of 
an  internal  state  of  the  dry-rot  of  a  senile 
administration. 

The  Indians  of  this  province  have  begun  to 
move.  Lots  of  our  elements  in  this  country, 
in  this  province,  have  begun  to  move  after  a 
long  period  of  being  repressed  and  kept  down. 
The  youth  are  beginning  to  move.  The  poor 
are  organizing  themselves  and  beginning  to 
move.  Those  who  have  never  been  able  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  rightless  tenants 
of  the  province— completely  devoid  of  rights 
under  our  present  law— are  beginning  to 
organize  themselves  in  tenant  associations, 
while  this  government  sits  and  twiddles  its 
thumbs. 

Many  repressed  and  disenfranchised  ele- 
ments in  the  population  have  finally  risen  to 
their  own  needs  and  know  that  with  estab- 
lished governments,  with  people  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  in  oflBce  over  there,  their  rights 
and  their  needs  are  not  respected  and  are 
simply  procrastinated  away  in  a  very  pater- 
nalistic stance. 

And  it  is  this  paternalism  that  is  particu- 
larly aggravating  to  them.  The  whole  wel- 
fare  scheme    and   the   paternalism   that   this 


Minister  continues  to  evince  in  all  his  argu- 
ments—that is  the  most  rankling  sore  of  all. 

You  know,  we  in  the  West,  in  dealing  with 
other  people,  with  other  value  systems  than 
ours,  have  always  been  terribly  superior.  I 
want  to  quote  one  line  from  a  man  from 
another  India:  "A  more  loveless,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  sentimentally  cynical,  cul- 
ture than  that  of  modem  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine." 

If  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  delineate 
that  theme  and  just  what  our  "superbia"  has 
led  to— our  belief  that  we,  in  some  way,  do 
carry  the  burdens  of  civilization,  and  that 
other  people  with  other  value  systems  are  not 
perhaps  more  in  the  light  of  the  sun  than 
we  are. 

In  this  particular  head,  there  is  a  brochure 
given  by  the  Indian-Eskimo  Association  of 
Canada  where,  talking  about  Indians  and 
Christianity,  a  Mr.  W.  O.  McKenzie  criticizes 
Mr.  Doners,  a  lawyer  up  in  Kenora,  who  said 
that  the  Indians  had  lost  faith  in  Christianity; 
that  Indians  were  retaining  some  of  their  own 
customs  and  must  be  educated.  But  how  can 
they  have  dignity  in  their  own  Indianness 
through  an  educational  system  which  is  es- 
sentially the  main  socializing  agency  for  a 
society  whose  values  are  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Indian? 

We  believe  in  private  property,  and  Indians 
share.  We  believe  in  persuading  others  to 
agree  with  us,  whereas  Indians  have  respect 
for  other  people's  opinions.  We  teach  by 
conditioning  children  to  respond  to  authority 
rather  than  by  allowing  them  to  learn  by 
observation  and  to  experience  and  discover 
things  for  themselves.  The  Indian,  as  I 
understand  his  position,  learns  through  ex- 
ample and  not  through  being  told  little  catch 
truisms  by  people  who  have  been  so  con- 
ditioned themselves,  as  never  to  have  any 
insight  into  their  own  lives. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  our  educational 
system  is  to  bring  about  such  robots.  The 
Indian  people  have  resisted  these  values. 
Their  scheme  of  time  and  their  sense  of 
purpose,  their  way  of  life,  is  in  contradiction 
to  ours,  and  your  trying,  with  your  paternal- 
ism, to  bring  them  into  your  orbit  and  to 
conform  to  your  needs,  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  everything  that  they  are  after. 

I  was  looking  at  the  memo  submitted  by 
all  these  gentlemen  with  the  nine  resigna- 
tions here.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonably 
balanced  document.  Their  tone  is  prudential. 
They  simply  say  that  they  want  community 
development  and  they  go  to  the  trouble  of 
telling  you  what  community  development  is. 
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They  make  no  onerous  demands.  They  simply 
say  they  want  to  perform  a  role  and  function. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the 
welfare  aspect  of  the  thing  or  to  bear  that 
stigma.  They  want  an  intimate  collaboration 
with  the  Indian  organizations  in  all  aspects 
of  the  community  development  field. 

This,  you  have  denied  them.  This  you 
have,  in  your  obtuseness,  in  your  unaware- 
ness  perhaps  of  the  condition  of  these  people, 
this  you  have  abnegated. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  function  and 
purpose,  even  minimally,  of  a  department  of 
thds  kind— and  the  branch  resignation  proves 
it— discloses  that  you  are  completely  out  of 
kilter  and  out  of  touch  with  the  situation 
which  your  own  government  brought  about, 
and  devised  a  branch  in  order  to  alleviate. 

I  look  at  the  statement  submitted  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  by  the  Union  of  Ontario 
Indians  and  read  a  sentence: 

Frustration  is  characterized  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Indian  development  branioh. 
Instead    of    encouraging    Indian    initiative, 
the  branch  has  strangled  it;  a  combination 
of      resistance      and      procrastination      has 
greeted  virtually  every  Indian  request  for 
government     assistance.     Considering     the 
following   examples- 
He  goes  on  and  gives  a  series   of  examples, 
and  then  asks,   as   mentioned   before   in  this 
debate,  for  a  number  of  tilings  of  which  the 
Prime    Minister    and   the    Minister   of   Social 
and   Family    Services    are    all   too   aware.    It 
passes    my    imagination   why   we   cannot   get 
that   minimal    response    to   the    crying   needs 
of  these  people. 

The  paternalism  takes  various  forms.  I 
notice  that  the  Armstrong  Indian  Association 
has  asked  in  a  brief  to  the  federal  government 
—and  I  think  it  came  to  this  government  too: 

That  the  association  be  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  bargiuning  agency  for  the  Indian 
people,  with  a  guarantee  that  no  decisions 
concerning  tlie  Armstrong  Indians  be  made 
without  direct  consultations,  and  that  the 
Indians  be  given  the  power  of  veto  on  all 
governmental  programmes  for  them. 

Mr.  Littleton  said  his  group  hopes  to 
set  a  precedent  in  Armstrong  by  persuading 
the  Indian  affairs  branch  to  let  local  Indians 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

"For  too  long,"  he  said,  "the  government  has 
decided  what  is  best  for  a  locality  and  then 
sent  outside  workers  in  to  set  up  the  pro- 
gramme." 


Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  he  has  one  minute. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  just  to  wind  up  on  the 
matter,  some  years  ago  in  a  si>eech  in  this 
House  it  was  said  that  we  had  to  have  sin- 
cerity and  respect  for  the  Indians.  We  cer- 
tainly do.  Tjiere  is  no  sincerity  or  respect 
shown  in  the  present  disposition  of  things. 
But  we  must  range,  I  suggest  to  you,  well 
beyond  sincerity  and  respect  at  this  stage. 
The  thing  has  got  out  of  hand.  Inaction  and 
ineptitude  has  driven  it  to  the  next  level,  and 
that  is  a  far  cry  from  sincerity.  At  this  stage 
you  must  recognize  the  autonomy  of  the 
Indian,  you  must  give  him  a  wide  girth  to 
determine  his  own  future,  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  not  try  to  impose  our  particular 
way  of  life  upon  him. 

The  $54,000  asked  for  six  different  indivi- 
duals seems  little  enough  so  that  they  may 
bring  to  the  surface  what  may  be  deeply 
wrong  in  their  own  community— that  you  have 
denied  them. 

What  else  have  you  not  denied  them?  A 
few  miles  from  this  place  at  Lake  Simcoe 
you  see  the  kind  of  hovels  that  these  people 
are  forced  to  live  in.  I  mean  it  cannot  escape 
our  vision  just  what  we  have  relegated  these 
people  to.  It  is  time  you  moved  and  if  you 
are  not  prepared  to  move,  as  you  apparently 
have  not  been,  or  are  not,  then  resign. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  very 
interesting  contribution  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  which  he  delivered  before  he  stole 
away  from  his  seat  like  Saladin  before  the 
hosts  of  the  Loa?d. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  dutifully  came  to 
the  defenjce— indeed,  he  virtually  sprang  to 
the  defence— of  the  Prime  Minister,  against 
some  imagined  insult  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  But  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  he 
never  uttered  a  syllable  in  defence  of  the 
Minister  whose  conduct  is  under  review  by 
the  House. 

Secondly,  he  was  most  reluctant  to  disclose 
to  us  how  it  is  out  of  that  $1.5  billion  of 
the  public  funds,  for  which  he  has  responsi- 
bility, that  only  35  out  of  55,000  Indians 
living  on  reservations  in  this  province  gradu- 
ated from  the  secondary  schools  last  year.  I 
cannot  calculate  the  infinitesimal  percentage 
that  that  would  be,  but  of  course  he  offered 
no  excuse.  He  wanted  to  indulge  in  the 
rhetoric,  the  clever  phrase,  make  a  skilled 
debating  point,  before  he  sat  down.  But  he 
is  not  under  review.  The  Minister  of  Social 
and   Family  Services   is. 
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Two  things  to  be  said  aibout  him.  When 
he  introduced  his  estimates  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  association  with  the  Indian 
development  branch  of  his  department  has 
been  a  great  education  for  him.  How  patroniz- 
ing. Small  wonder  that  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
winced  in  their  seats— 1  do  not  exaggerate. 
The  Attorney  General  was  the  fullest  picture 
of  embarrassment  as  he  listened  to  him. 

In  other  words  that  is  the  culmination  or 
fruition  of  his  stewardship.  He  gleans  an 
education.  Surely  the  public  expects  more; 
surely  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  a  greater 
performance  than  to  give  an  education  to 
the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Then  as  another  substitute  for  inaction,  he 
tells  us  today  that  he  will  not  shed  his 
emotionalism,  waving  something  like  that 
piece  of  Canadiana  tliat  he  displayed  for  us 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  making  it  as  the 
fulfillment  of  a  personality  or  an  attribute 
that  is  worth  a  high  place,  when  he  speaks  of 
his  emotionalism.  By  contrast  I  associate  my- 
.self  with  my  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Deacon),  in  coming  to  speak  about  specific 
and  real  things— real  deficiencies  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  people.  Those  first  citizens 
have  been  the  victims  of  many  injustices, 
many  hurts,  many  wrongs.  I  need  only  remind 
myself  that  the  event  which  split  this  country 
for  75  years— the  single  event— that  split  Can- 
ada into  two  factions  for  75  years  between 
French  and  English.  I  need  only  remind  my- 
self that  the  man  they  hanged  in  Regina  was 
half  Indian— half  French  he  was,  but  he  was 
half  Indian  too,  one  of  the  original  peoples; 
the  citizens  plus,  of  this  country. 

So  it  is  real  things  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned—the 35  in  Grade  13— that  is  a  real 
fact.  I  say  that  the  greatest  sin  that  the 
human  race  can  inflict  on  fellow  humans  is  to 
render  into  the  abstract,  those  sufferings  that 
are  intensely  personal.  That  is  what  the  Min- 
ister does,  he  abstracts  the  Indians,  makes 
them  into  the  myth  of  a  category;  whereas  it 
is  the  individual  Indian  who  suffers  degrada- 
tion, who  suffers  humiliation  in  tlie  business 
premises  of  the  country,  the  individual  Indian 
who  is  victimized  by  lack  of  employment,  by 
imavailability  of  medical  services. 

What  did  they  tell  us  when  we  went 
through  the  north  in  1965?  How  they  tried 
to  bring,  to  condition  the  Indian  mothers  to 
feed  their  children  Pablum— babies  in  danger 
of  dying  from  pneumonia.  The  highest  death 
rate  from  pneumonia  in  the  country,  is  among 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  wilderness  of 
Ontario. 


They  tried  to  correct  that  by  training  them 
to  feed  them  Pablum.  They  left  the  problem 
—what  a  tragic  story  this  is— they  left  it  with 
tliem  and  when  they  came  back  three  months 
later  they  found  that  the  Indians  were  feed- 
ing the  Pablum  to  the  dogs.  Feeding  it  to  the 
dogs  because  they  found  that  the  dogs  after 
eating  that  very  nutritious  supplement  to  diet, 
could  pull  more  on  the  sleds,  they  could  pull 
a  bigger  load. 

That  is  a  real  measure  of  individual  suffer- 
ing. I  thought  it  a  shameful  thing  that  the 
government— the  Prime  Minister  has  dis- 
appeared from  his  seat— I  suppose  that  is 
supposed  to  be  some  Idnd  of  a  measured  in- 
sult—I found  it  a  shameful  thing.  Will  you 
tell  him  I  said  so?  He  ought  to  be  ashamed 
for  chartering  tliat  special  train  to  go  to 
Moosonee  and  to  open  that  multi-million 
dollar  Taj  Mahal.  That  is  the  white  man's 
conception  of  helping  the  Indians— that  elab- 
orate building,  those  commodious  quarters 
for  the  white  staff. 

After  the  Indian  children  go  to  that  build- 
ing daily,  they  go  back  to  the  hovels,  they  go 
back  to  those  environments  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  What  do  you  really  teach 
them  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  the  end 
of  the  week,  they  have  to  go  back  to  the 
degradation  that  has  been  their  lot?  Yet  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  took  his 
Cabinet  and  he  took  the  press.  As  we  read 
the  reports,  we  got  the  impression  that  they 
were  having  a  great  party,  a  great  brouhaha 
as  I  believe  the  Globe  and  Mail  calls  it.  Yet, 
if  one  had  knowledge  of  the  environment  that 
Indians  live  in  in  Moosonee,  that  is  a  com- 
munity where  even  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  has  discriminated  against  them.  The 
Minister  might  look  into  that,  might  look  into 
that  aspect  of  it,  for  some  of  that  $1  million, 
for  these  are  the  real  things,  these  are  the 
real  things  that  arm  our  attack. 

I  wash  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
had  remained  in  his  seat.  I  would  have  liked 
to  say  a  word  to  him  to  remind  him  of  a 
few  truths. 

Last  Saturday  I  once  again  went  to  Mani- 
toulin  Island  to  meet  with  the  West  Bay 
band.  Not  a  word  of  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, there  was  not  a  mention  of  it.  We 
went  on  to  speak  of  treaties,  we  met  to  speak 
of  the  Manitouhn  Treaty,  that  is  much  on 
their  mind.  Manitoulin  Island,  I  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests— will  some- 
one tell  him  I  said  so— Manitoulin  Island  is  a 
homeland  for  Indians.  There  are  4,500  of 
them  who  live  on  that  island.  That  has 
always    been    their   home,    but   the    Minister 
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of  Lands  and  Forests,  his  officials,  they  want 
to  turn  it  into  a  Switzerland. 

They  are  bent  on  depriving  the  Indians, 
those  4,500  Indians,  who  are  an  embarrass- 
ment to  them  and  an  inconvenience.  They 
want  to  deprive  them  of  their  historic  fish- 
ing rights.  They  want  to  give  them  over  to 
the  tourists  that  they  persuade  to  come  there, 
yet  always  the  Indians  are  an  inconvenience 
to  them,  they  are  an  irritation  and  his  officials 
let  them  know  it. 

The  tourist  association— I  do  not  exaggerate 
—the  tourist  association  got  so  upset  about 
the  Indian  fishing  rights  under  the  Mani- 
toulin  treaty  of  1862  that  at  one  of  their 
meetings  they  compared  the  Indians  of  Mani- 
toulin  to  the  blacks  in  the  south.  One  of 
them  said,  and  he  was  quoted:  "They're 
like  the  niggers  in  the  south."  And  one,  to 
excel  the  idiocy  of  that  one,  compared  them 
to  the  wolves.  He  said:  "They  are  like  a 
pack  of  wolves",  only  because  they  want  to 
enjoy  the  rights  their  forefathers  got  when 
they  signed  the  Manitoulin  treaty  on  October 
4,  1862.  That  is  all  they  wanted  in  return, 
they  did  not  get  much  else. 

Over  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
those  Indians  came— the  oldest  band  on  the 
island— they  came  to  that  pow  wow  at  Mana- 
towaning  on  that  day.  They  viewed  the  whis- 
key and  the  liquor  that  the  white  man  was 
lavishing  around,  to  ply  the  Indians,  to  get 
them  into  insensibility,  I  suppose,  so  that 
they  would  lose  their  judgment.  That  band 
refused  to  sign,  they  went  away  in  disgust, 
they  departed  back  to  the  reserve,  and  to  this 
day  that  reserve  has  not  ceded  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  nearing 
the  end  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  in  one  sentence,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  real  things, 
and  that  is  the  reason.  Will  somebody  tell  the 
Premier— and  I  repeat  it,  "John"  has  got  to 
go,  "Yaremko"  has  got  to  go.  He  has  come 
to  the  point,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  where  his 
left  hand  no  longer  knows  what  his  left  hand 
is  doing.  That  is  the  reason.  Because  he  is 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  front  bench,  he  has  to 
go.  And  when  he  goes,  we  can  start  afresh 
with  somebody  else.  Put  the  member  for 
Armourdale  in,  put  the  Provincial  Secretary 
in— any  number  of  them,  but  this  one  has 
lived  out  his  usefulness  and  no  longer  has 
the  confidence  of  the  Indian  population  nor 
of  any  member  of  this  House. 

Mr,  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,   as   I  rise  to  participate   in  this  de- 


bate on  the  non-confidence  motion,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  wording  of  that  great  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  last  week,  when  he 
said  he  was  boiling  within  after  listening  for 
hours  to  those  in  the  socialist  party  and  their 
views  on  a  certain  bill  that  was  before  the 
House.  Well,  today— indeed  for  many  days— 
I  have  been  boiling  within  when  I  realize 
what  these  parties  o\'er  there  are  doing:  they 
are  exploiting  the  problems  of  the  Indian 
community  of  this  province  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

When  I  hear  them  in  this  building,  watch 
them  moving  among  Indians  who  come  to 
\  isit  here,  I  am  reminded  that  they  are  ex- 
ploiting the  Indians  of  this  province  far 
worse  than  the  fur  traders  did  for  centuries, 
especially,  when  we  know  they  do  not  care, 
as  they  pretend  to  care,  about  the  Indians, 
and  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  their 
problems.  When  I  saw  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  on  TV  the  other  night  talking 
about  Indians  and  education,  I  was  reminded 
of  what  Miss  Horn  said  a  few  months  ago 
when  she  was  interxiewed.  She  was  talking 
about  a  group  of  students  and  faculty  at 
York  University  who  were  billing  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  Indians  in  this  province. 
Miss  Home  on  that  occasion  said,  "I  am 
amused,  because  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
it." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I,  too,  was  amused  when  I 
heard  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  about  a 
week  ago  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  another 
one  of  these  champions.  You  know  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce— I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in 
his  seat  today— would  not  know  an  Indian 
from  a  slot  machine. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  represents  the  Cape  Croker 
reserve. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  would  not  know  an 
Indian  problem  from  a  pinball  machine. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  Opposition  parties  have 
shown  great  irresponsibility  on  this  issue.  At 
least,  on  another  part  of  this  continent,  there 
is  a  Nixon  mixed  up  in  politics  who,  when 
the  great  problems  south  of  the  border  were 
at  their  height  last  year  prior  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  showed  great  political  re- 
straint in  dealing  with  them.  The  Republican 
party  and  its  leader  Nixon  did  not  sow  seeds 
of  discontent  and  fan  the  flames  of  discontent 
insofar  as  the  racial  problem  down  there  was 
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concerned.    But    the    parties    over   there    are 
doing  just  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  member  is  saying 
that  everything  is  just  fine. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
meat  of  this  problem  to  those  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  this  government.  However,  1  do 
have  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  great  riding 
of  Renfrevi'  South  at  Golden  Lake,  made  up 
of  an  Algonquin  band.  We  do  have  Indians 
living  off  the  resenation  in  the  Madawaska 
and  Whitby  area,  in  that  great  riding  repre- 
sented by  the  member  for  Renfrew  North. 
And,  although  my  Indians,  Indian  affairs  and 
Indian  problems  may  be  limited,  I  can  vouch 
that  it  is  as  much  as  anyone  over  there. 

When  I  say  that  the  Opposition  parties 
are  exploiting  the  Indians  of  this  province,  1 
want  to  back  that  up.  When  I  say  they  care 
not  about  their  problems,  I  want  to  back 
that  up,  too.  Because  these  socialists  over  here 
who  moved  this  motion— let  us  look  at  their 
recx>rd  insofar  as  Indians  in  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. Let  us  look  at  tlieir  record  in  Sas- 
katchewan where  they  were  in  power  for 
20  years  under  that  great  man  they  sent  up 
to  Ottawa  now. 

When  Tommy  Douglas  was  Premier  in 
Saskatchewan  under  the  socialists— the  only 
opportunity  they  had  in  all  Canada  to  form 
a  government— what  did  they  do  insofar  as 
Indians  and  their  problems  were  concerned? 
They  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Woollens 
to  work  among  the  Indians  in  Saskatchewan 
for  political  purposes— not  to  update  their 
standards  of  living  or  do  anything  about  the 
problems  facing  the  Metis  there,  but  to  do 
politicking. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  piece  of  corres- 
pondence the  socialist  civil  servants  in  Sas- 
katchewan sent  to  Tommy  Douglas  and  some 
of  his  colleagues  away  back  in  1961  or 
1962. 

I  seem  to  get  caught  up  in  conversa- 
tions with  many  Indian  people  and  others 
concerned  about  NDP  prospects  of  securing 
their  share  of  the  Indian  vote  in  the  forth- 
coming election. 

The  Roman  church  wields  a  particularly 
strong  influence  on  the  Indian  vote.  On  the 
reserve,  their  tactics  are  sometimes  unbe- 
lievably direct.  The  problem  of  ice  cream 
cones  for  votes  is  a  big  one.  The  general 
programme  of  cash  and  liquor  distribution 
on  reserves  would  have  a  large  appeal. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  This  was  the  socialist  civil 
service  that  Tommy  Douglas  sent  to  work 
among  the  Indians  of  Saskatchewan.  And  the 
socialists  in  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Speaker,  oper- 
ated under  the  proposition  that  "candy  is 
dandy,  but  liquor  is  quicker". 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Who  wrote  that 
for  the  member? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No  script  writer;  this  is 
taken  from  a  speech  made  by  Ross  Thatcher 
in  the  Legislature  after  they  cleaned  those 
socialists  out,  and  this  correspondence  comes 
from  an  NDP  file. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thing 
the  new  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  did  when 
he  cleaned  the  socialist  gang  out  was  to 
appoint  a  Royal  commission  to  look  into  the 
plight  of  the  Metis  in  Saskatchewan.  After 
that  gang  had  been  there  20  years,  this  was 
necessary. 

They  now  come  before  this  Legislature 
and  move  a  non-confidence  motion.  We  all 
know  their  record.  We  know  their  thinking. 
Tliey  are  not  sincere.  And  I  say  to  the  Indians 
of  Ontario,  many  fine  people  that  1  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  knowing,  listen  not  to  those 
o\'er  there  who  come  to  you  in  the  garments 
of  sheep;  they  care  not  for  your  problems. 
Have  faith  in  tliis  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  are  seeking,  and  we 
will  find  solutions  to  your  problems. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  im- 
pression is  that  I  wdll  speak  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  actual  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  why 
we  addressed  our  motion  to  the  government 
as  such. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  simply  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  nine  members  of  the  branch 
that  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services  addressed 
their  memorandum  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  it  was  the  Prime  Minister  who  failed  to 
respond  to  that  memorandum.  Indeed,  he 
chose  in  his  rather  casual  gracious  maimer  to 
go  fishing  at  the  point  when  there  should 
have  been  an  answer  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  very  reasonable  requests  made 
by  the  members  of  that  branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   That  is  most  unfair. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  I  think  I  will  put 
that  particular  canard  to  rest  right  away. 
There  happened  to  be  four  members  of  this 
party  who  went  to  visit,  on  the  instructions 
of  the  leader  of  this  party,  the  Indian  reserves 
at  the  time  when  the  leader  of  this  party  was 
conducting    other    business. 

We  had,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  reserves, 
because  the  response  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's branch  was  that  there  were  no  Indians 
available  in  Kenora  to  talk  to.  Indeed,  during 
his  estimates  we  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  response  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  to  the  problem  of  the  Indians  in 
northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
That  business  of  the  leader  sounds  fishy  to 
me. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Let  us  go  right  back  to 
the  point  of  the  debate. 

It  was  the  failure  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
respond  to  the  memorandum  sent  to  him  on 
May  11  which  led  to  the  resignations  of  the 
branch  of  this   Minister's  department. 

That  is  a  technical  reason  perhaps  for  at- 
tacking the  government  on  this  particular 
issue.  The  substance  of  course,  is  that  inept 
as  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
has  shown  himself  to  be  in  this  particular 
field,  he  but  reflects  the  total  callous  indif- 
ferent attitude  of  the  government  as  a  whole 
to  the  problems  of  the  Indians  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  approach  is  so  casual  that  we  who 
were  on  the  northern  tour  were  delighted  to 
read  on  Saturday  morning,  September  14  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  a  despatch  by  Terrance 
Wills,  who  was  on  that  train,  couched  in  these 
delightful    terms.    The   headhne    was: 

RoBARTs   Wants   Responsibility   for 

Indians 
Premier  John  Robarts  said  last  night  he 
wants  his  government  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  Indians  in  the  province 
from  the  federal  government,  if  Ottawa 
will  transfer  the  necessary  funds  and  the 
Indians  agree. 

These  are  the  two  conditions  which  he 
imposed. 

As  Mr.  Robarts  sat  with  reporters  in  the 
club  car  casually  chatting,  he  often  stopped 
to  point  out  the  magnificent  scenery. 

The  solution  as  he  sees  it  is  to  integrate 
the  Indians  into  the  white  society.  The 
obstacles  are  the  reserve  system  which  the 
Indian  is  reluctant  to  relinquish,  and  the 
constitutional  granting  of  responsibility  for 


the  Indians  to  the  federal  government  when 
it  is  really  the  province  that  can  provide 
the  needed  services  for  the  Indians. 

That  is  the  statement  casually  made  of  the 
government's  attitude  towards  the  problems 
of  the  Indians.  And  of  course,  when  the 
Constitutional  Conference  was  being  held  in 
January,  in  Ottawa,  there  was  no  mention 
whatsoever  in  the  propositions, of  this  govern- 
ment about  the  Indian  problem  and  about 
the    constitutional    responsibility    for    it. 

And  indeed,  in  this  House,  again  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  very  casual  way,  in  response 
to  a  question  put  to  him  two  or  three  days 
ago  by  the  leader  of  this  party,  he  indicated 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  this 
branch  of  the  government's  expenditure  pro- 
gramme is  not  conditioned  upon  the  financial 
agreement  with   the  federal  government. 

That  certainly  is  totally  difi^erent  from  what 
the  Minister  himself  told  us  on  May  8  when 
we  debated  this  problem. 

At  that  time,  the  Minister  said,  on  page 
4168: 

The  last  thing  I  say,  and  this  is  the  only 
time  I  will  repeat  it,  is  that  whether  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee,  no 
committee  will  be  workable  until  that 
fundamental  constitutional  fiscal  issue  will 
be    resolved. 

This  money,  this  $1  million  that  is  re- 
ferred to,  is  being  placed  to  be  available 
in  the  event  that  the  proper  negotiations 
are  achieved  with  federal  authorities,  so 
that  we  will  have  our  portion  available  to 
show  in  the  massive   approach. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  one  penny  of  it  was  spent. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Prime  Minister  said 
the  other  day  that  that  was  not  a  condition 
of  the  expenditure  of  those  funds.  That  shows 
the  shambles  the  government  policy  on  this 
issue  is  in. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  the  $1 
million  voted  two  years  ago,  last  year,  and 
again  the  odier  day— in  my  judgment  under 
false  pretences— the  Minister  categorically 
told  us  that  he  was  still  hung  up,  not  on  the 
constitutional  problem  of  division  of  legisla- 
tive authority,  or  on  the  executive  of  this 
government  to  provide  the  services  for  the 
Indians— no,  he  and  I  agreed  with  that— but 
he  raised  this  other  question  which  is  now 
called  this  constitutional  fiscal  problem. 
There  is  no  constitutional  fiscal  problem 
according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  there  is. 
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Well,  the  Treasurer  has  left.  He  heard  my 
interjection  across  the  floor  in  a  heated  mo- 
ment earlier  this  afternoon— well  I  simply  say 
that  if  there  is  the  legislative  authority,  which 
the  Minister  grants,  if  there  is  the  executive 
authority,  which  follows  the  legislative  au- 
thority, there  is  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  raise  the  money  in  this  province  to 
provide  the  funds  to  discharge  that  responsi- 
bility.   It  is  that  simple. 

We,  here,  are  sick  and  tired  of  every 
problem  which  is  raised  and  faced  by  the 
people  in  the  province  being  met  by  a  consti- 
tutional barrier.  We  believe  that  the  con- 
stitution can  work.  We  also  believe  that  this 
government  has  the  responsibility,  if  it  can 
raise  $3  billion  for  its  purposes,  to  be  able 
to  raise  and  spend  $1  million— a  paltry  sum 
—for  the  purposes  of  the  community  develop- 
ment of  that  branch.  And  when  we  get  right 
down  to  it,  that  is  the  reason  why  the  branch 
members  resigned.  That  is  it,  and  it  is  not 
right  for  the  Prime  Minister  casually  to  toss 
off  "Oh  no,  we  are  not  tied  to  that  agree- 
ment in  order  to  spend  the  money"— you  do 
not  make  policy  that  way. 

The  reason  our  motion  is  couched  in  those 
particular  terms  to  the  government  is  that 
wherever  there  is  a  response  by  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet— with  one  minor  exception  in  one 
portion  of  the  field  of  education  in  which  I 
paid  tribute  to  the  Minister  in  my  remarks  in 
another  debate  in  this  session— with  that  sole 
exception,  the  response  of  this  government  is 
the  white  man's  response  to  the  Indian. 

And  I  say  that  about  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways, about  the  highway  going  through  the 
reserve  of  the  Batchawana  band  in  the  riding 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  is  the  riding  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  where  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  initially  offered  $100  per 
acre  for  land,  and  where  they  finally  ended 
up  offering  $1,300  for  it  and  were  refused 
legitimately  by  the  Indian  band.  And  The 
Department  of  Highways  could  not  see  itself 
clear  even  then  to  pay  that  amount  of  money 
to  the  Indians  for  their  land. 

What  evidence  of  good  faith  would  there 
be?  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Health,  what  is 
his  response  in  terms  of  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Addiction  Foundation?  What  is  his 
response?  None.  I  have  spoken  about  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  response  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  to  the  Indian  problem.  The 
response  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  is  the  same  as  the 
response  of  the  late  member  for  Simcoe  East. 
It  is  that  they  like  to  live  in  wigwams,  they 
enjoy  it.    They  enjoy  it  that  way. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  response  of  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  is  in  terms 
of  those  members  of  the  Indian  communities 
who  are  inmates  within  the  institutions  which 
fall  under  his  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  response  would 
you  want? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  simply  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  policy  is  a 
bankrupt  one;  it  has  been  in  a  shambles  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  for  the  government 
to  recoup  its  position.  What  is  required  is  a 
recognition  of  a  sense  of  social  distance  be- 
tween the  white  community  and  the  Indian 
community,  diverse  as  both  those  communi- 
ties are— a  recognition  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental basic  social  hostility  between  those 
two  communities  and  a  basic  recognition  that 
in  all  likelihood  the  policies  that  the  Prime 
Minister  and  this  government  espouses,  of 
integration  of  the  Indian  community  with 
the  white  community,  is  a  myth— and  a  myth 
which  does  more  than  anything  else  to  per- 
petuate the  problem.  Because,  what  has  to 
be  done  is  for  the  Indian  people  to  have  the 
resources  made  available  to  them  so  that 
they  can  find  the  Indian  responses  and  the 
Indian  decisions  to  the  problems  of  the 
Indian  people.  Until  we  reach  that  funda- 
mental aspect  of  that  problem,  this  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  for  that  community. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably 
opportune  that  I  follow  the  hon,  member  for 
Riverdale,  because  I  too  want  to  discuss  what 
the  Minister  has  called  the  constitutional 
block.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  if  I  might,  that  I  probably 
am  not  in  unique  circumstances,  but  sitting 
in  the  gallery  of  this  House  at  the  present 
time  is  Chief  Fred  Plains,  whom  I  represent 
in  this  Legislature.  I  just  want  to  convey- 
unfortunately,  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
not  here— but  in  discussing  my  political  future, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  to  see  Chief 
Plains  just  a  moment  ago  and  asked  him,  in 
connection  with  the  comment  made  by  the 
Minister,  "I  wonder.  Chief,  if  there  was  an- 
other election,  if  you  would  run  for  me." 
And  I  am  very  gratified  to  convey  to  you, 
sir,  that  his  answer  was  short  and  to  the 
point  and  the  word  was  "absolutely". 

Frankly  I  feel,  sir,  that  I  join  in  this  de- 
bate to  a  great  extent  because  of  this  man, 
because  of  Chief  Fred  Plains,  because  of  his 
involvement  with  me,  because  he  is  one  of 
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the  most  articulate  spokesmen  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  for  the  Indian  people  and  for 
their  problems. 

The  last  situation  we  had  that  arose  in  the 
Samia  area  involving  the  Chippewa  band 
was  the  involvement  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 35(c)  of  The  Schools  Administration 
Act,  that  my  friend  from  Scarborough  East 
has  attempted  to  rectify  in  the  bill  that  he 
proposed  to  tliis  House  yesterday,  that  is  the 
permissive  legislation  that  we  have  enacted 
previously  in  connection  with  representation 
on  the  boards  of  trustees  by  the  Indian  people 
themselves.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  nobody  can  speak  for  the  Indian  people 
with  that  acumen  and  knowledge  than  Chief 
Plain. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  for  all  of  us  that 
we  do  not  have  an  Indian  amongst  us  today 
who  can  speak  of  their  problems,  what  has 
happened  in  the  city  of  Sarnia  through  tliis 
permissive  legislation  enacted  through  and 
at  the  behest  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
And  we  have  the  counter-thrust  of  tlie  local 
board  saying,  "No,  we  cannot  have  an  In- 
dian on  our  board  We  are  just  contracting 
services  to  them."  That  is  the  attitude:  Con- 
tracting sei-vices  to  them!  I  hope  tliat  the 
trust  put  forward  by  my  colleague  from 
Scarborough  East  will  certainly  come  to  some 
fruition  in  this  House  and  let  us  set  it  to 
rest  that  these  people  require  and  they  de- 
mand representation  on  these  boards.  Let  us 
not  have  these  fallacious  arguments  of  repre- 
sentation by  the  population.  Tliere  is  no 
representation  by  population  now  under  the 
present  Act. 

But  I  want  to  continue  with  the  discussion 
initiated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
and  the  remarks  we  had  during  the  course 
of  that  lengthy  debate  on  tlie  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. Because  time  and  time  again  we  found 
ourselves  involved  with  the  Minister  talking 
about  his  constitutional  block. 

Well,  really  there  is  not  a  constitutional 
block.  He  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.  That 
legislation  heading  24  of  91,  is  purely  per- 
missive. You  know  that  you  have  every  right 
in  the  world,  as  a  provincial  government,  to 
provide  to  Chief  Fred  Plains'  children  the 
same  services  tliat  you  provide  to  my  children 
—the  very  same  rights.  That  is  what  he  wants. 
He  just  wants  to  be  the  same  as  I  am.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

But,  really,  I  think  that  perhaps  we  unduly 
chastise  tlie  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  because  he  is  only  representative  of 
really  what  is  a  cancer  on  that  front  bench. 


And  the  cancer  it  is  a  twfold  one,  I  must  say; 
it  involves  Ottawa  as  well  as  it  involves  these 
people— is  a  question  of  a  lack  of  initiative 
on  the  part  of  botii  the  federal  and  this 
government  to  finally  come  down  and  grapple 
witli  the  problem  of  delineation  of  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  inflation,  tliere 
is  no  problem  that  faces  Canada  more  para- 
mount today,  and  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  said,  "Every  day  we  face  in  this 
House  the  same  tiling,  tlie  same  thing,  a  re- 
sponse from  the  government  side."  In  the  field 
of  housing— a  week  ago,  Tuesday,  early  in  the 
afternoon— we  found  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  saying,  "I  cannot  do  any- 
tliing  about  it  because  we  do  not  have  the 
constitutional  responsibility."  And  that  very 
evening  we  had  this  Minister  saying  the  same 
thing  to  us. 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  That  is  what 
happened  in  Ottawa  about  housing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  let  me  say  this,  be- 
cause it  is  under  parts  3  and  4  of  the  motion 
put  forward  by  the  New  Democratic  Party 
that  I  wish  to  direct  my  short  remarks.  And 
that  is  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  meeting 
of  the  responsible  people,  for  a  year  in  one 
case  and  six  months  in  another. 

Because  all  that  happened  in  connection 
with  constitutional  delineation,  as  far  as  tliis 
province  is  concerned,  is  words.  And  I  say 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  look  at  these  propositions.  This  is 
the  book  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  referred.  Propositions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario.  And  you  know,  I  cannot 
find  the  word  "Indian"  anywhere  there. 

But  let  me  read  one  section  to  you;  listen 
to  this.  A  monumental  dissertation  this  is. 

Any  changes  in  provincial  boundaries 
should  be  subject  to  negotiations  and  agree- 
ment among  the  provinces  concerned  and, 
where  it  is  appUcable,  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  going  to  vote  $107,000  this  year  on 
federal-provincial  relationships.  Right?  And 
who  does  the  government  think  we  are  going 
to  deal  with?  Are  we  going  to  deal  with 
Nigeria  in  connection  with  our  boundary?  Is 
this  why  we  are  spending  money,  to  get  pro- 
positions of  that  nature,  when  we  should  be 
discussing  tlie  very  thing  that  the  subject  of 
debate  is  today— the  delineation  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  die  provincial  government  as 
far  as  the  Indian  people  are  concerned.  That 
is   what  should  be  in   your  propositions   put 
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forward  by  the  province  of  Ontario.  They  are 
empty  words.  That  is  what  they  are. 

Why  do  we  start  and  grapple  now  with 
the  problem  of  the  Indian  people.  What  is 
wrong  in  these  propositions,  you  ask?  The 
government  says  that  tliey  are  entided  to  have 
their  own  constitution.  And  why  not?  Why 
do  they  not  start?  Because  they  are  not  sin- 
cere. Because  shared  cost  programmes  are  the 
most  attractive  political  expedients  invented 
by  Ottawa.  Because  you  get  the  money  and 
you  are  not  responsible  for  taxation  of  the 
money.  They  are  content  to  continue  this 
operation.    And  why  not? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services,  but  I  suggest, 
and  most  respectfully,  to  his  oflBce,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  if  he  really 
was  sincerely  involved  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  he 
would  immediately  get  to  work— not  on  pro- 
positions of  that  nature,  but  on  propositions 
involving  the  very  life  of  Chief  Fred  Plains 
and  his  people  on  the  Samia  Indian  reserve. 

Tliis  is  what  we  want:  we  want  action. 
We  do  not  want  a  continuing  committee  on 
the  constitution.  We  want  a  continuous  com- 
mittee on  the  constitution.  We  want  some 
initiative  from  this  government.  Delineate  the 
fields  that  you  are  prepared  to  accept.  Tell 
Ottawa  about  it  right  now.  Either  you  are 
going  to  take  care  of  your  Indian  residents,  as 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  says,  or  you  are 
not.  And  let  us  hear  from  the  Prime  Minister 
today,  perhaps  in  tliis  connection. 

Render  some  ability  to  me,  as  a  representa- 
tive, to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  people 
in  the  Samia  Indian  reserve  and  say  to  their 
Chief,  "Yes,  we  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
will  accept  this  responsibility"  and  "Yes, 
Chief,  you  and  your  people  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  I  am." 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  I  am  privileged  at  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ^peaking  for  a  cause  in  which  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  personal  pride  and  personal 
interest. 

The  future  and  the  well-being  of  the  On- 
tario Indian  has  been  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  me,  for  I  have  worked  with  them,  as  I 
said  before,  lived  widi  them  and  played  with 
them  practically  all  of  my  life.  My  interest 
and  concern  for  the  Indians  of  this  province 
is  perhaps  greater  than  most  members  of  this 
Legislature.  I  have  been— and  always  will  be 
—directly  in  contact  with  the  Indians  of 
northern  Ontario. 


In  his  first  marriage,  my  father-in-law  was 
married  to  an  Indian,  and  I  have  two  brothers- 
in-law  who  are  of  Indian  extraction,  and  I  do 
not  mind  telling  you  that  they  are  as  human 
as  you  and  as  fine  fellows  as  you  would  care 
to  meet. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  this 
Legislature  I  have  the  privilege  and  the 
honour  of  representing  well  over  10,000 
Indians  who  reside  in  22  separate  reserva- 
tions and  communities  within  the  boundaries 
of  my  riding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  profess  this  after- 
noon to  have  all  the  answers  to  this  problem 
which  we  are  discussing,  although  I  am  much 
amazed  by  those  living  in  the  concrete 
jungles  of  this  city,  who  seem  to  have  all  the 
answers.  It  really  shocks  me  untold. 

It  is  because  of  my  strong  personal  tie  and 
interest  that  I  wanted  to  talk  on  these  resolu- 
tions before  the  House  today.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  reiterate  what  others  have  said 
in  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services; 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  were  disgusting,  to  say  the 
least. 

least.  In  the  recent  developments  of  the  last 
week,  I  can  only  say  to  you,  sir,  that  it  was 
only  political  manoeuvering  by  the  Opposition 
parties. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bernier:  Political  manoeuvering,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  what  it  was. 

Interjections  by  hon.  mem'bers. 

Mr.  Bemier:  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
what  I  have  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
and  that  is  the  Ontario  Indian  has  been 
pushed  aside  and  at  times  mistreated  and 
exploited  by  the  aggressive  white  man.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  I  fully  realize  and 
agree,  that  the  Indians,  on  occasion,  have 
been  guilty  of  hindering  formal  education, 
ignoring  helpful  ideas,  making  useless,  ill- 
advised  demands,  and  failing  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  fullest. 

These  drawbacks,  however,  stem  from  the 
lack  of  trust  between  the  members  of  our  two 
different  cultures.  In  order  to  regain  faith, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  tmst,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments so  essential  to  mutual  co-operation;  we 
must  seek  to  gain  their  respect  and  their 
confidence.  I  think  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
(Mr.   Lawlor)  mentioned  that  this  afternoon. 

In  this  respect,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  an  example  of  what  is 
hapi>ening  to  some  of  our  Indian  friends  in 
the  great  northwestern  part  of  this  province. 
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In  1966  the  federal  government  reversed 
its  policy  as  it  pertains  to  the  Indian  resi- 
dential schools.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Mcintosh  Indian  school  in  my  riding  shall  be 
officially  closed  by  the  federal  Indian  affairs 
department  at  the  termination  of  this  school 
year.  I  am  not  even  going  to  question  why 
the  building  is  being  closed.  What  is  the  use? 
We  cannot  even  find  out  what  will  happen 
to  this  $500,000  complex. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  Shame. 

Mr.  Bernier:  My  earlier  suggestion  was 
that  we  take  over  this  available  facility  and 
provide  a  home  for  the  children  of  north- 
western Ontario  who  are  faced  with  special 
problems  such  as  broken  homes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  group  in  northwestern  Ontario,  the 
Widjiitiwin  Corporation,  an  organization  oper- 
ated and  made  up  entirely  of  non-whites.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services'  remarks  and  his  desire  to 
further  the  work  of  the  Widjiitiwin  co-op. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  totally  Indian,  non-white 
organization  that  has  accrued  assets  of  over 
$100,000  providing  employment  and  homes 
for  18  families.  Annually,  they  cut  over  4,000 
cords  of  pulp  and  the  province  and  this  gov- 
ernment has  assisted  them  in  doing  it.  This 
is  no  welfare  project,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
self  help  project  and  we  are  taking  an  active 
part. 

There  are  other,  similar  programmes  in 
northwestern  Ontario  that  are  progressing 
very  favourably  with  the  assistance  of  this 
government.  I  refer  to  the  Wabigoon  co-op, 
the  Manaki  co-op,  the  Pawitik  and  the  Saba- 
kong  co-op— all  assisted  by  the  government 
and  operated  entirely  by  the  Indian  people  of 
northwestern  Ontario. 

These  organizations,  which  are  already 
fully  recognized  by  the  Ontario  government 
have  received  financial  assistance.  They  are 
educational  institutions  aimed  at  the  growth 
of  the  total  personality  of  its  members.  They 
are  non-profit,  non-share  corporations,  whose 
prime  objective  is  to  aid  and  assist  the  Indian 
people  in  all  ways  so  that  they  will  become 
responsdble  and  active  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince and  of  this  country;  free  from  white 
man's  control  and  paternalism.  This  group, 
Mr.  Speaker,  lias  already  appealed  to  this 
province  and  the  federal  government,  for  per- 
mission to  take  over  the  facilities  at  the 
Mcintosh  Indian  school  so  that  they  can  be 
put  to  use  and  operate  it  towards  the  social, 
economic  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  that 
area.  It  is  to  be  operated  specifically  by  this 
corporation. 


However,  there  is  an  urgent  need  now  for 
the  province  to  become  involved  in  this 
project.  I  say,  to  you,  sir,  why  not  pennit 
tliis  fine  and  active  Indian  co-op  to  put  these 
facilities  to  a  worthwhile  use?  Why  let  the 
buildings  just  stand  there  and  rot  while  so 
many  of  our  Indian  friends  could  be  making 
such    good   use   of   it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  remember  the  march 
in  Kenora  a  few  years  ago,  the  historic 
Indian  march.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
promises  made.  They  were  made  by  federal 
and  provincial  governments.  In  co-operation 
they  decided  they  would  set  up  a  detoxica- 
tion  centre  to  assist  those  Indians  who  had 
excessive  drinking  problems.  I  am  amazed 
that  this  is  one  problem  that  was  not  dis- 
cussed to  any  great  length  here  this  afternoon. 

This  centre  was  set  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  is  still  operating.  Just  last  year  over  20,000 
Indians  in  the  immediate  Kenora  area  regis- 
tered for  assistance  at  that  centre.  All  of  this 
is  being  totally  supported,  100  per  cent  by 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  two  examples 
of  what  the  federal  government  is  doing. 
They  bowed  out  of  the  Mcintosh  Indian 
schools;  they  rejected  their  obligation  to  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  a  detoxication  centre 
in  Kenora.  Just  two  examples  of  their  shirking 
their  responsibility. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  not  their  obligation. 
It  is  this   government's  obligation. 

Mr.  Bernier:  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  province  is  providing  facilities  and 
as  much  of  the  other  needs  as  possible  to 
assist  our  Indian  people.  I  dare  say,  that 
what  we  provide  is  a  great  deal  more  now, 
than  is  being  rendered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment whose  only  responsibility  appears  to 
be  to  those  Indians  who  reside  within  the 
boimdaries   of  a  reservation. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  much 
more  certainly  could  be  done  with  the  trans- 
fer of  more  obligations  and,  of  course,  federal 
moneys,  to  this  province.  We  in  Ontario  could 
provide  many  more  extensive  services  and 
greater  assistance  to  our  Canadian  Indians 
at  less  cost,  if  this  was  the  case.  As  you  know, 
this  province  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  goverrauent  in  1966  which  affects 
community  development  of  registered  Indians 
living  within  the  h.oundaries  of  Ontario.  I  do 
not  mind  repeating  here  again  what  I  have 
stressed  in  this  House  before,  and  that  is  that 
this  agreement  has  failed  miserably.  It  has 
failed  because  very  little  authority  has  been 
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transferred  from  the  fe<leral  government  le\el, 
to  the  provincial  level. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal 
governiment  is  failing  the  Indian  group  miser- 
ably in  so  many  other  ways.  We  have  all 
heard  it  said  many  times,  that  education  is  the 
answer.  Is  is  the  fiirst  step  to  a  better  under- 
standing by  both  the  non-whites  and  tlie 
white  people  of  our  country'. 

We,  the  whites  of  this  province,  have  made 
great  progress  in  education.  I  am  sad  to  say 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case  for  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  indeed  Ontario,  especially  those 
in  the  isolated  communities.  The  Indian,  in 
fact,  has  been  sadly  shortchanged  by  the 
federal  government.  He  has  not  even  been 
given  the  privilege  of  studying  his  own  cul- 
ture. To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  federal  department  of  Indian 
affairs  which  was  responsible  for  the  Indian 
education  on  their  reserves. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience.  I  ha\e 
travelled  the  north  on  a  great  many  occa- 
sions, but  never  have  I  seen  classrooms  with 
pictures  of  Indian  heroes.  The  Indian  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  study  many  other  heroes 
such  as  Napoleon,  Bismarck  and  Cartier,  but 
no  evidence  of  Chief  Pontiac,  Chief  Sitting 
Bull,  or  Chief  Red  Jacket,  or  any  other,  is 
visible  within  those  buildings.  Instead  of 
being  encouraged,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indian  is 
actually  being  discouraged.  Instead  of  be- 
coming involved  the  Indian  tends  to  sh\ 
away,  always  feehng  the  white  man  will  con- 
tinue to  exploit  him. 

I  do  admit  that  the  Indian  must  also  take 
it  upon  himself  to  become  involved.  We  can- 
not do  everything  for  him.  He  must  do  a 
great  many  things  for  himself.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  this  problem.  I  can  look  back  in 
my  area  10  years,  even  five,  and  see  that  at 
that  time  there  was  no  real  effort  for  the 
Indians  to  become  organized  or  unified,  or 
even  to  become  involved  with  their  problem. 
Let  me  assure  you,  however,  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Indian  of  today  intends  to 
become  involved  more  and  more  each  dav 
as  they  pass  by.  We  have  evidence  of  this 
popping  up  all  over  this  province. 

I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  this  is  be- 
coming so,  simply  because  this  government 
in  doing  everything  within  its  power  to  assist 
the  Indian  in  this  respect.  I  want  to  list  a 
few,  I  just  want  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
various  departments  that  assist  our  Indian 
people. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
—we  have  a  tremendous  number  of  ARDA 
programmes  going  on  in  northwestern  Ontario. 


Lands  and  Forests,  of  course,  is  the  de- 
partment that  is  highly  respected  by  every 
branch  and  every  band  of  this  province,  giv- 
ing assistance  in  co-operatives ;  cutting  per- 
mits now  are  being  extended  to  Indians  and 
Indian  co-ops.  They  are  the  finest  firefighting 
men  in  this  province.  They  are  being  used 
now  as  scalers;  they  are  even  being  used 
within  the  various  departments  and  in  the 
offices  of  that  department. 

The  Attorney  Ceneral's  Department;  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  providing  now  free  legal  aid 
and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  is  now  pro- 
viding policing  assistance  on  a  number  of 
reserves- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  a  harassment  and  a 
surveillance. 

Mr.  Bemier:  They  are  being  asked  to  go 
on  the  reserves. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  harassed. 

Mr.  Bemier:  They  are  not  being  harassed, 
they  are  being  asked  to  go  out  there. 

The  Department  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker 
—on  the  job  training  programmes,  recreational 
programmes  and  assistance. 

Resources  Management  and  Development 
Department— providing  the  revenue  to  assist 
them  in  developing  other  parks  through  an 
Indian  co-op  in  the  Sioux  Narrows  area. 

And  of  course  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services,  providing  welfare  and 
et)mmunity  development  programmes  and  also 
the  promotion  of  friendship  centres  through- 
out all  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal  government  is 
sadly  failing.  We  are  trying  to  patch  things 
up,  even  though  we  must  operate  virtually 
in  a  vacuum  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  federal  authorities  to  give  a  clear-cut 
definition  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Who  is  playing 
politics  now? 

Mr.   Bemier:    The    Minister   of   Social    and 
Family  Services,  Mr.   Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  that 
even  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  who 
said  he  was  going  to  be  on  time,  was  over  a 
minute  over  time  and  so  I  am  allowing  every 
member  two  minutes  over  time.  Others  have 
had  it,  and  this  hon.  member  is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  you  without  hesitation 
has  been  a  great  guiding  light  in  this  respect. 
He  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  House.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our 
Indians  regardless  of  what  some  would  have 
you  believe  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Why  did 
the  men  resign? 

Mr.  Bemier:  Of  course  that  includes  those 
who  have  taken  the  unfortunate  and  regret- 
ful step  and  have  resigned  in  a  way  that  is 
defeating  not  only  to  the  Indian  cause,  but 
to  their  own  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
now  expired. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker  I  just  want  to 
leave  one  thought  before  I  pass.  In  his  report 
on  human  rights,  the  hon.  Justice  McRuer 
said:  "If  all  men  are  born  equal  in  this  coun- 
try, we  well  know  that  they  do  not  stay 
equal  long  after  they  are  born"  and  I  would 
like  to  follow  that  statement  with  the  great 
words  of  that  humanitarian,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  said:  "All  that  we  want  in  this 
world  is  that  we  be  equal  at  the  starting  line". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident,  with  the 
leader  that  we  have  in  this  government  and 
with  this  Minister  we  will  all  be  equal  at  that 
starting  line. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  now 
exceeded  his  time  and  will  close  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  moment 
or  two  that  I  have,  I  would  like  to  answer 
one  or  two  of  the  comments  made  both  by 
the  Minister  and  the  member  for  Kenora.  I 
notice  the  member  for  Kenora  mentioned  the 
Widjiitiwin  Corporation.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
page  27  of  the  report  of  that  corporation  it 
states: 

A  number  of  other  government  agencies, 
and  departments  of  agencies,  have  at  one 
time  or  another  been  involved  with  a  cor- 
poration, but  none  had  taken  any  positive 
steps    of    granting    requests    made    by    the 
corporation. 
This,    of    course,   is    collaborated   by    a   sub- 
mission of  the  union  of  Indians  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  few  days  ago: 

The  main  reason  seems  to  have  been 
the  complexity  of  the  whole  set  up  and  in 
the  insufficient  information  made  available 
to  them.  A  partial  list  of  these  agencies 
which  were  unable  to  co-operate  were  The 


Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  The 
Department  of  Mines,  The  Department  of 
Highways,  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services- 
Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  a  point  of 
order,  he  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  is 
speaking  from  a  very  old  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  no  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  report  is  September,  1967,^ 
not  really  a  very  old  report,  but  if  the  mem- 
ber would  like  a  more  up  to  date  document 
this  telegram  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
to  the  leader  of  my  party  and  this  relates  to 
a  comment  which  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  made  a  few  moments  ago: 

We  have  just  been  informed  that  John 
Yaremko,  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  has  read  in  the  House  a  letter 
dated  April  25,  1969,  suggesting  that  the 
Union  of  Northwestern  Ontario  Native 
Organization  is  pleased  with  this  adminis- 
tration. 

This  requires  immediate  clarification.  The 
letter  dated  April  25,  1969,  was  written 
with  the  expectation  that  he  would  deal 
and  take  action  on  our  problems.  The 
events  since  then  have  proven  otherwise. 

You  will  note  that  our  press  release 
dated  May  19,  1969  stated  that  the  Union 
of  Northwestern  Ontario  Native  Organiza- 
tion wanted  the  immediate  resignation  of 
John  Yaremko.  You  will  also  note  that  our 
telegraph  of  Thursday,  May  22,  fully  sup- 
ports the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians.  We 
are  indeed  alarmed  at  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment trying  to  misrepresent  our  position. 
This  fully  indicates  to  us  and  all  natives 
the  insincerity  of  the  Robarts  government 
in  dealing  with  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dov^msview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  an  unfortunate  debate 
and  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Minister  who  sits  on  your  right  hand  in 
the  furthest  seat.  He  has  spent  a  lonely  after- 
noon and  he  has  found  little  comfort  in  what 
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his  colleagues  have  had  to  say.  Not  one,  to 
date,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  the  Premier 
yet,  has  risen  to  say  that  what  this  Minister 
has  done  is  right,  that  he  has  carried  out  the 
responsibility  of  his  department  in  a  proper 
way,  and  that  he  has  looked  after  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  say  it  is  unfortunate,  sir,  because  as  I 
listened  to  those  people  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  government  there  seemed  to  be  two 
themes  and  two  themes  only  that  emerged. 
One  is  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  those  ter- 
rible fellows  up  in  Ottawa— and  that  is  a 
theme  that  we  hear  every  time  this  provincial 
government  gets  into  trouble— and  the  second 
is  that  this  is  a  debate  sponsored  or  pushed 
by  the  Opposition,  whether  it  be  the  NDP 
or  ourselves.  Whenever  a  point  begins  to 
tell  the  government  says,  and  the  government 
speakers  have  said,  and  each  one  of  them 
have  said  in  turn,  that  the  criticism  is  being 
levied  solely  for  political  purposes. 

Well,  sir,  the  117  of  us  who  are  here  were 
sent  here  by  our  constituents  presumably  to 
make  political  decisions,  presumably  to  make 
political  criticisms.  And  surely,  sir,  when  we 
believe  with  deep  sincerity  that  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  a  bad  job,  can  there  be  any- 
thing that  would  lie  more  badly  in  the 
mouths  of  the  government  speakers  than  to 
suggest  that  there  is  something  crass  or  ill- 
timed  or  badly  motivated  about  what  we 
have  to  suggest  in  that  we  are  being  poli- 
tical? I  say,  sir,  our  job  is  to  be  political  by 
being  here. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  government  has 
done  a  bad  job.  It  is  our  opinion  unfortu- 
nately—and I  say  unfortunately  again  because 
the  hon.  Minister  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
a  great  number  of  years;  I  know  him  well,  I 
like  him— but  it  is  our  opinion  unfortunately, 
that  he  has  done  a  bad  job  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  he  is  not  competent  to  carry  on 
in  this  department  in  looking  after  this  im- 
portant programme. 

I  say  it  is  unfortunate,  sir,  because  no  one 
has  seen  fit  to  sit  next  to  him  this  afte^rnoon, 
none  of  his  colleagues  have  seen  fit  to  stand 
up  and  say  the  Minister  is  doing  a  job.  None 
of  them  have  seen  fit  to  say  the  job  the  gov- 
ernment has  done  has  been  properly  done. 
Oh  yes,  we  have  the  member  for  Kenora, 
who  stands  up  and  says  there  are  a  couple  of 
programmes,  but  really  it  is  a  politically 
motivated  job  that  the  Opposition  is  doing, 
and  if  it  is  not  that  then  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  fellow  from  Ottawa. 

We  have  the  member  for  Renfrew  South 
who  stands  up  and,  again,  makes  a  criticism 


and  talks  about  something  that  happens  in 
Saskatchewan.  But  we  are  responsible,  sir, 
for  what  happens  within  tlie  boundaries  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Whether  the  people  in  Ottawa  are  doing 
their  job  or  not  is  another  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  form. 

Whether  the  people  in  Saskatchewan  are 
doing  their  job  or  did  their  job  is  certainly  the 
business  of  the  people  in  Saskatchewan.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  business  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  now. 

The  hon.  member  for  Norfolk-Haldimand 
—I  am  sorry,  Haldimand-Norfolk,  I  twisted 
his  riding  around— in  1966,  sir,  was  the  sec- 
ond in  command  in  this  government.  He  was 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  at  that  time;  he  sat 
on  the  Premier's  right  hand  side.  He  was  his 
closest  adviser,  and  the  spokesman  for  the 
government.  On  February  9,  1966,  in  his 
Budget  address  he  said  this: 

A  comprehensive  federal-provincial  agree- 
ment has  been  signed  by  this  government 
respecting  welfare  maintenance  and  com- 
munity service  to  our  Indian  population. 
A  new  branch  of  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
several  departments  towards  the  better- 
ment of  economic  conditions,  education, 
housing  and  employment  in  Indian  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the  provision  of  wel- 
fare, health  and  recreational  services. 

There,  sir,  was  the  announcement  of  govern- 
ment policy.  There,  sir,  was  the  sign  that 
heraldfcKl  the  creation  of  this  branch  of  the 
department  of  Vv^hat  is  now  Social  and  Family 
Services,  and  there,  sir,  were  the  instructions 
given  to  this  hon.  Minister  which  he  has 
ignored  to  date. 

Somehow,  out  of  that  statement  of  govern- 
ment policy  came  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Dufour,  as  the  head  of  the  branch,  subse- 
quently followed  by  the  appointment  of  nine 
other  people  in  that  branch  and  the  Minister 
just  never  believed  that  this  was  a  task  of 
this  department  because  he  never  gave  them 
anything  to  do.  He  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  representations  that  had  been  made  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  let  them  resign  without  even 
saying,  do  not  go. 

He  was  in  possession  of  information,  sir, 
that  he  did  not  convey  to  this  House.  He 
stood  up  and  paraded  a  so-called  answer  to 
the  criticism  that  came  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  hour  after  hour,  without  mentionincj 
the  fact  that  the  programme  had  not  got  off 
its    feet— without    mentioning    the    fact    that 
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there  was  such  great  dissatisfaction  in  his  de- 
partment and  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
letter  saying:  If  you  do  not  do  something  we 
are  going  to  resign. 

Not  a  word  of  that,  and  his  answer,  his  ex- 
planation this  afternoon  was,  do  not  criticize 
me  because  I  am  sentimental.  Well,  senti- 
mentality, Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  excuse  for  lack 
of  action.  He  is  a  sentimental  man,  yes,  I 
know  that,  I  have  known  him  many  years;  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  action;  tliat  is 
no  excuse  for  a  lack  of  the  government  pro- 
gramme. 

One  of  the  newspapers  suggested  earlier 
this  week  that  the  resignation  of  the  staff  of 
this  branch  was  a  hasty  act  which  seems 
hardly  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians  they  seek  to  serve.  Well  sir,  I  would 
think  that  this  action  was  the  action  that 
brought  this  matter  so  forcibly  before  the 
people  of  Ontario.  This  action  was  the  only 
thing  left  that  could  be  done.  Because  there 
was  no  disclosure  to  us,  there  was  no  dis- 
closure to  the  members  of  this  House  or  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  as  to  what  little  had 
been  done,  and  as  to  why. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  have 
thought  that  here  this  afternoon  at  least  one 
of  his  colleagues  would  have  stood  up  and 
said,  the  Minister  was  carrying  out  govern- 
ment pohcy;  we  hke  what  he  has  done.  But 
no,  the  member  for  Kenora  says,  we  extend 
free  legal  aid  to  Indians.  Well,  certainly,  we 
extend  free  legal  aid  to  Indians  and  to  every- 
one else  who  is  in  need  of  free  legal  aid,  be- 
cause that  is  the  bill  that  we  have.  Now, 
what  kind  of  pat  on  the  back  do  you  want 
for  that  sort  of  thing? 

We  have  the  Minister  of  housing  who  is 
not  here  tliis  afternoon,  who,  apparently,  in 
tlie  Treasurer's  statement— the  Treasurer  of 
another  day— was  supposed  to  provide  some 
form  of  housing  for  Indians.  No,  sir;  employ- 
ment, economic  conditions,  all  the  things  that 
have  been  delineated  in  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  members  of  the  NDP  this 
afternoon,  none  of  these  responsibilities  have 
been  accepted. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  to  wave  his  hands 
around  and  to  point  to  this  member  and  this 
Minister— several  of  them  were  shuddering 
as  they  were  being  pointed  at— and  said,  they 
do  things.  But  what  have  they  done?  If  they 
have  done  anything,  sir,  why  was  it  necessary 
that  this  unusual  action  had  to  take  place? 
Why  was  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Dufour  and 
five  of  his  associates  resigned?  We  have  had 
no   explanation  for  that  sir,   at   all,   and   that 


is  what  the  i)eople  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
have  been  waiting  to  hear. 

One  would  have  thought  that  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  in 
1966— speaking  I  am  sure  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  Premier— one  would  have 
thought  that  things  would  have  started  to 
happen.  What  happens?  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation stands  up  and  says:  We  have  a  pro- 
gramme for  education  now;  I  agree  tliat  it  is 
not  going  to  be  too  effective  until  the  summer 
after  next,  but  we  are  working  on  it  and  you 
can  rest  assured  that  something  is  going  to  be 
done.  And  he  admits  finally,  that  35  Indian 
children  graduated  from  Grade  13  last  year. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  disgraceful, 
sir?  Could  there  be  anything  more  disgraceful 
than  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices saying  he  is  glad  he  is  in  the  depart- 
ment and  that  he  has  had  this  task  for  the 
number  of  years  that  the  task  has  existed  be- 
cause he  is  learning?  Well,  instead  of  learning, 
he  was  put  there  to  do;  not  to  learn,  not  to 
be  syinpathetic,  not  to  make  these  speeches 
expressing  concern  when  nothing  is  being 
done. 

He  was  given  a  staff  of  ten  people,  he  was 
gi^  en  a  budget.  The  staff  quit  and  the  budget 
is  not  spent.  Can  there  be  any  greater  con- 
demnation? Where,  sir,  has  been  the  explana- 
tion as  to  why  this  happened?  Is  the  Minister 
going  to  stand  up  and  say  we  did  not  spend 
the  money  because?  Because  why?  Because 
the  people  in  the  branch  were  incompetent? 
Because  they  did  not  give  us  proper  advice? 

If  that  is  the  answer  then  why  did  you 
not  fire  them?  You  had  them  there  for  a 
number  of  years;  why  did  you  not  fire  them 
if  they  were  no  good?  Or  if  they  were  good, 
then  why  did  you  not  take  their  advice?  What 
is  the  Premier  going  to  say?  Is  he  going  to 
say  it  is  all  the  fault  of  those  terrible  people 
up  in  Ottawa,  because  they  signed  an  agree- 
ment and  the  agreement  was  a  bad  one? 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  whose  aegis  was 
the  agreement  signed  on  behalf  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  other  than  the  Premier.  He 
was  the  leader  of  this  government  when  the 
agreement  was  signed.  He  sat  there  while  his 
Treasurer  stood  up  and  made  this  statement 
in  1966. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  the  hon.  member 
for  London  North  (Mr.  White).  The  hon. 
member  for  London  North  was  there;  he  gave 
the  orders,  he  gave  the  directions,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  his  Treasurer  in  1966  would 
not   have    spoken    as   he    did   in   the    Budget 
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address  ir>  February  of  that  year,  unless  he 
had  the  blessing  of  his  leader  and  the 
Premier  of  the  province. 

Haw  then,  sir,  can  he  slough  off  that 
responsibility?  Does  he  not  look  at  the  bud- 
gets every  year;  does  he  not  wonder  from 
time  to  time,  when  a  Minister  is  forced  to  say: 
well,  he  gave  me  a  million  dollars  in  my  bud- 
get, but  I  could  not  spend  it.  All  the  fault 
of  those  terrible  people  up  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  is 
up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  sir.  No,  sir, 
I  must  have  at  least  three  more  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  you  have  an  Omega,  Mr. 
Speaker?  You  do  not  have  an  Omega. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  my 
remarks  is  this.  Surely  the  responsibility  lies 
not  only  in  the  Minister  who  is  under  fire 
this  afternoon,  it  lies  with  the  Premier,  be- 
cause he  sat  there  and  he  did  not  supervise; 
he  did  not  know.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care, 
which  is  even  worse,  what  was  going  on. 

Under  our  parliamentary  system  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  responsibility  can  be 
sloughed  off  by  the  leader  of  the  government, 
and  that  is  done  by  appointing  a  number  of 
Ministers— and  he  has  got  24  of  them— to  be 
responsible  for  a  variety  of  matters.  It  must 
be  obvious  today,  sir,  that  there  has  been 
no  answer  forthcoming  from  the  Minister  as 
to  why  this  situation  should  exist. 

It  must  be  obvious  today,  sir,  from  the 
criticisms  or  explanations.  The  criticisms 
speak  for  themselves  and  the  explanations,  ox 
lack  of  them,  speak  for  themselves.  What  then 
is  the  answer?  It  is  no  answer  to  call  the 
Opposition  names;  it  is  no  answer  to  put  the 
blame  anywhere  except  on  the  front  benches 
of  the  government  office. 

It  is  no  answer,  sir,  for  anyone  in  this 
House  to  do  anything  other  than  to  join  in 
the  support  of  this  motion  of  non-confidence. 
Because  in  view  of  the  obvious  mishandling 
and  complete  ineptitude  of  the  government 
programme  in  this  regard,  surely,  sir,  no 
longer  can  anyone  say  that  this  is  a  respon- 
sible government  if  this  Minister  is  kept  in 
his  position  and  if  the  Premier  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  lack  of  action,  the  lack  of 
programme  or  to  slough  off  the  blame  on 
some  other  authority. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  at 
tliis   point  in   the   debate  to  know  where   to 


begin.  The  temptation  to  rain  further  calumny 
upon  the  head  of  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  is  almost  irresistible.  But 
that  would  be  futile,  an<l  there  is  something 
almost  "painful",  certainly  inelegant,  about 
the  quartering  of  this  tiny  morsel  of  a  Min- 
ister, this  earnest  dormouse  who  regularly 
sups  at  the  table  of  opportunity— only  to  find, 
as  in  Alice's  teaparty,  that  Mad  Hatters  and 
March  hares  converge  on  every  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  oratory  could  only 
do  something  for  the  Indians! 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
this  very  element  of  surrealism  which  nrmkes 
it  tough  to  proceed.  There  can  surely  be  no 
policy,  even  in  the  life  of  this  government, 
at  once  so  discredited  and  so  dishonourable.  A 
group  of  residents  of  this  province,  citizens 
of  this  province— some  100,000— suffer  penury, 
indignity  and  iniquity  in  a  measure  without 
equal.  One  has  to  turn  to  the  literature  of 
colonialism,  like  Franz  Fanon's  "Wretched  of 
The  Earth",  in  order  to  find  a  parallel. 

I  remind  the  Minister,  in  his  studied  senti- 
mentality, that  we  in  this  motion  are  con- 
cerned widi  a  people  who  have  been  in  the 
past  ravaged,  disfigured,  uprooted,  humihated 
and  broken.  And  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  in  this  Legislature  have  inherited  a  con- 
dition of  cultural  genocide.  Our  response  to 
that  legacy  is  a  universal  measure— it  tends  to 
distinguish  between  men  who  are  civilized 
and  men  who  are  not. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  etching  the  argu- 
ment in  absolute  terms.  On  this  issue  there 
can  be  no  middle  ground.  And  that  is  what  is 
so  disheartening,  because  the  government, 
through  its  policies  and  its  prejudices,  has 
played  a  ruthless  and  cynical  role.  Avowing 
good  intentions,  and  deploring  wretched  con- 
ditions on  every  front— as  the  Minister  did  in 
his  estimates— yet  the  government  could  not 
spend  the  money  which  it  budgeted,  could  not 
hold  the  confidence  of  its  leading  civil  ser- 
vants, could  not  escape  the  bitterness  and 
rebuke  of  the  entire  Indian  community,  could 
not  resolve  the  spurious,  jurisdictional  tangle 
behind  which  everyone  takes  refuge. 

The  Minister  described  it  as  foundering  on 
a  shoal,  like  some  ancient  mariner  with  a 
death  wish.  He  seeks  the  shoal  on  which  to 
founder.  And  the  rot  runs  deep,  very  deep. 
This  is  no  ordinary  disease  inching  its  way 
through  the  bloodstream  of  the  Tory  party. 
By  the  time  of  last  Friday's  resignations,  it 
had  calcified  to  the  point  of  paralysis.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  wish,  almost  by  way  of 
disbelief,    that   the    symptoms   were    confined 
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to  one  department  of  government,  to  one 
branch,  to  one  beleaguered  Minister,  "he  of 
large  heart  and  a  warm  feeling  for  people". 
While  it  is  necessarily  true  that  matters  were 
especially  deplorable  in  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  others  were  implicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the  extent 
or  gravity  of  the  political  breakdown  is  yet 
fully  appreciated.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
present  to  this  House  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  a 
dossier  of  particulars,  to  reconfirm  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt,  the  catastrophic  stage  to 
which  events  had  come.  Some  of  the  items  are 
minor;  some  of  tliem  extraordinary.  Taken  all 
in  all,  they  illumine  a  policy  of  neglect, 
inertia  and  contempt. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  Eight  months  ago  the 
Indian  development  branch  requested  $500 
as  a  rotating  fund  to  finance  trips  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  groups  of  Indians  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  leadership  development. 
It  was  turned  down. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  On  countless  occasions 
over  the  last  two  years,  by  way  of  memo- 
randa, the  previous  director  of  tlie  Indian 
development  branch  requested  audio-visual 
equipment  for  educational  purposes— cameras, 
tape-recorders,  projectors.  He  was  turned 
down. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  summer  of  1967, 
and  again  in  the  summer  of  1968,  the  Indian 
development  branch  requested  the  right  to 
establish  an  information  bureau,  headed  by 
an  information  officer  (it  was  to  be  George 
Mortimore,  previously  with  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  regarded  as  perhaps  Canada's  most 
knowledgeable  journalist  on  Indian  affairs). 
Money  was  available  within  the  branch;  the 
purpose  would  be  to  provide  an  accurate  and 
informed  flow  of  information  about  the  needs 
and  objectives  of  the  Indian  community.  To 
this  day,  an  answer  has  never  been  received. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  November  1967,  a 
directory  of  services  for  Indian  people  was 
completed  by  the  branch  and  submitted  for 
approval  and  printing.  The  request  was  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  Indian  affairs  branch 
and  the  Indian-Eskimo  Association,  because 
the  directory  was,  and  is,  the  finest  survey 
available,  and  would  have  filled  one  of  the 
most  critical  demands,  largely  to  be  used  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  In  the  spring  of  1968, 
the  request  was  turned  doAvn.  To  this  day, 
tlie  directory  lies  on  the  desk  of  one  of  the 
associate  Deputy  Ministers.  Worse  still,  the 
$10,000  available  in  the  branch  budget  for 
publications  has  never  been  touched— not  a 
penny  in  either  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 


Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  Two  montlis  after  the 
ex-director  of  the  Indian  development  branch 
assmned  his  post,  he  submitted  explicit  "posi- 
tion classification"  job  descriptions  to  the 
personnel  branch  of  the  department  for 
approval  and  referral  to  the  civil  service 
commission.  From  that  day  to  this,  nothing 
has  been  heard.  As  a  result,  all  employees  of 
the  branch  have  been  subject  to  a  hiring 
policy  of  one-year  contracts,  without  pension 
benefits,  the  usual  severance  rights  or  bar- 
gaining practices  commensurate  with  all 
others  in  the  civil  service. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  consistent  basis 
over  the  last  eight  months,  the  branch  has 
pleaded  for  the  right  to  fill  those  five  crucial 
field  work  positions  which  are  vacant,  and  to 
which  the  Minister  referred  during  his  esti- 
mates. Memoranda  are  on  file,  as  recently  as 
January  3  and  March  11,  requesting  that,  at 
the  very  least,  advertisements  be  placed.  Let 
it  be  added  that,  after  the  last  advertising 
campaign  in  late  1968,  a  remarkable  set  of 
applications  was  received,  from  amongst 
which  intei-views  were  held.  One  particularly 
skilled  applicant  from  Saskatchewan  was  even 
taken  on  a  full  tour  of  the  Red  Lake  district 
prior  to  being  hired.  At  the  11th  hour,  the 
director  of  the  branch  was  infonned  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  that  no  out-of-province 
applicant  was  acceptable,  however  qualified, 
and  shortly  thereafter,  the  right  to  take  on 
any  additional  staff  at  all  was  similarly 
quashed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  a  scandal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  six-page  report  with  recommenda- 
tions on  services  to  Indian  persons  in  Ontario, 
dated  January  17,  1968.  It  is  directed  to  the 
Cabinet  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  from 
the  Indian  development  branch.  It  is  a  lucid 
and  explicit  survey  of  existing  conditions, 
with  particular  reference  to  housing,  job 
opportimities,  education  and  health.  It  ends 
with  eight  overall  recommendations  as  a 
framework  for  Indian  policy.  On  the  day  in 
question,  January  3,  1968,  it  was  received 
and  approved  witli  commendation  by  the 
Cabinet  committee,  and  referred  to  the  inter- 
departmental committee,  whose  immediate 
okay  was  even  more  enthusiastic.  Not  a  siingle 
thing  has  happened  since  to  effect  the  recom- 
mendations. 

An  Hon.  member:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  complete  paralysis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hold  in 
my    hand   a    27-page    white    paper,    entitled 
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"Provincial  Services  for  Ontario  Citizens  of 
Indian  Background".  The  story  of  this  paper 
speaks  volumes.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services  himself 
requested  such  a  document.  It  went  into  im- 
mediate preparation,  but  the  brandh  was 
faced  with  a  dilemma.  Was  it  meant  to  be 
a  statement  of  government  policy?  Was  it 
meant  to  be  purely  for  the  information  of  the 
Minister?  Was  it  meant  to  be  for  civil  service 
consumption?  For  six  months  the  branch  has 
been  endeavouring  to  receive  guidelines  for 
a  document  already  in  preparation  with  ab- 
solutely no  success.  All  channels  were  closed. 
No  more  was  said.  So  here  we  sit  with  the 
most  authoritative  and  useful  analysis  and 
recommendations  presently  available,  but  no 
one,  no  one,  makes  use  of  it.  The  white  paper 
advocates  an  Indian  claims  commission,  based 
on  treaty  obligations,  use  of  Indian  languages 
in  parts  of  the  school  system  with  English  as 
a  second  language,  a  funded  commimity 
development  agency  for  Indians,  both  on  and 
oflF  reserves;  the  terms  of  reference  for  a 
federal-provincial  committee  in  the  commu- 
nity development  bank— in  short,  the  basis  for 
a  full  government  policy  which  has  never 
been  seen  or  utilized. 

Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  ho^ld  in  my  hand  a 
draft  Order  in  Council,  which  it  was  sug- 
gested by  government,  might  formalize  the 
already  constituted  interdepartmental  co-ordi- 
nating committee,  and  set  out  its  terms  of 
reference. 

The  Order  in  Council  states,  in  part,  "that 
the  said  committee  shall  (1)  Assist  the  Indian 
development  branch—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  did  the  hon. 
member  get  such  documents? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind,  these  are  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Lewis:  "—Ao  examine  and  co-ordinate 
existing  provincial  services  to  Indians  in 
Ontario—" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  have  been  an 
accessory  to  a  breach  of  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  "—(2)  Assist  the  Indian  develop- 
ment branch  to  develop  and  recoanmend  to 
the  government  further  services  and  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft  was  given  full  com- 
mittee approval  in  July,  1968,  and  on  August 
20  was  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Deputy 
MoMster.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 


Item,  Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  that  explains 
the  final  piece  of  evidence  on  the  dossier.  I 
have  here  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  interdepartmental  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee on  Indian  affairs.  Room  262b,  Maodonald 
Block,  Wednesday,  November  27,  1968. 

Nine  very  senior  civil  servants  of  eight 
government  departments  were  present.  Let 
me  make  one  thing  very  clear,  the  man  who 
led  the  resignation  from  the  Minister's  de- 
partment had  no  involvement  in  giving  me 
this  document,  and  I  want  the  Minister  to 
know  that  in  terms  of  his  remarks  earlier. 

It  was  to  be  a  blunt  meeting  of  despair, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  use  names  or  ex- 
tended quotes.  The  tenor  of  discussion  is  well 
summarized  by  the  following  observation  of 
one  of  the  men,  he  asked: 

What  value  was  there  in  all  this  conjec- 
ture by  the  committee  as  to  its  role,  until 
such  time  as  the  provincial  government 
comes  to  a  decision  as  to  what  its  position 
is  in  relation  to  Indian  people.  The  lack 
of  definition  on  this  point  and  the  lack  of 
direction  in  provincial  dealings  with  Indian 
people  is  bothering  Indian  people. 

This,  from  an  inter-department  committee  of 
senior  civil  servants  two  years  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  Minister.  A  motion 
was  then  moved,  seconded  and  carried  and 
1  quote: 

—that  a  joint  meeting  be  held  between 
this  committee  and  the  Cabinet  committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  discuss  our  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  to  Indian  people 
living  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  November  27,  1968. 
The  meeting  has  never  been  held,  and  the 
inter-departmental  co-ordinating  committee 
saw  no  point  in  ever  meeting  again,  itself. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  these  minutes 
were  sent  to  the  relevant  Cabinet  Minister. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  a  following  went 
to  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
on  December  16,  1968,  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Dufour  reaffirming  what  has  trans- 
pired. When  we  direct  this  motion  to  the 
Cabinet  one  asks,  where  was  the  Minister  of 
Health?  Where  was  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development?  Where  was  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests?  Where  was  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  all  the  others  who  pre- 
tended to  participate  in  this  farce  called  a 
Cabinet  committee  which  had  delegated  or 
seconded  its  responsibilities  to  another  group? 

And  in  the  context  of  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  finally  to  an  appendix  to  the 
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minutes.  It  lists  sub-committee  meetings  to 
discuss  educational  and  economic  projects 
which  were  approved  in  various  sums. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting,  each  project 
had  either  been  refused  or  was  still  pending. 
I  refer  only  to  one,  in  light  of  what  the  Min- 
ister and  the  member  for  Kenora  said. 

On  October  1,  1968  a  favourable  decision 
by  the  committee  was  forwarded  to  a  request 
from  the  Widjiitiwin  corporation  for  $65,000 
in  grants  and  loans  for  improvement  of  exist- 
ing housing  and  construction  of  additional 
units.  The  decision  has  been  pending  on  an 
inter-departmental  recommendation  for  eight 
months-$65,000  and  the  Minister  did  not  see 
it  to  spend  the  $1  million  that  was  in  his 
estimate.  He  extols  the  project  to  which  he 
granted  gratuitously  $7,300  in  the  initial 
instance,  $4,000  towards  a  community  centre, 
and  $3,300  towards  the  pay  of  a  business 
agent.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  members  of  an  Indian  development  branch 
and  Chief  Nadjiwon,  resigned. 

With  knowledge  of  such  circumstances,  if 
a  man  has  integrity,  what  is  his  alternati\e? 
But  a  broader  observation  is  in  order,  sir. 
Surely  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  critical 
sickness  within  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services.  The  highest  civil  service 
rank  views  its  role  as  the  defender  of  a 
destructive  welfare  viewpoint,  locked  in 
mortal  combat  with  the  principles  of  com- 
munity development,  that  is  the  crunch.  That 
is  why  Indian  affairs  must  never  again  fall 
within  this  department  or  reform  will  be 
throttled  forever.  But  if  the  civil  service  is 
in  some  way  responsible,  then  the  Minister  is 
ultimately  guilty.  And  on  the  evidence,  the 
Minister's  guilt  extends  to  the  entire  Cabinet 
committee,  not  a  single  one  of  whom  ever  felt 
obliged  to  ask  why  these  recommendations 
have  not  been  entertained,  why  have  not 
reforms  been  engaged,  why  ha\'e  not  the 
meetings  been  held. 

On  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility 
if  the  Cabinet  committee  is  culpable,  then  so 
is  the  full  Cabinet  and  the  government.  That 
is  why  we  placed  our  non-confidence  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  it  is  dijfficult  to  begin, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  end.  Perhaps 
I  can  place  some  simple  propositions  before 
the  Premier. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Read  the  minutes  of  the  Cal)- 
inet  meeting. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  come  to 
that  in  time.  We  are  here  to  assert  that  the 
situation  is  of  the  utmost  gravity,  beyond  the 
point  of  toleranc-e.  Whether  or  not  we  vote 


non-confidence  inside  the  Legislature,  outside, 
the  Indian  community  has  already  voted— 
how  then,  do  we  respond? 

Surely,  Mr.  Premier,  events  have  leaped 
beyond  the  pale.  In  this  instance,  sir,  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  stand  and  say,  "I  will 
give  serious  consideration",  or  "I  will  recon- 
struct the  branch",  or  "I  will  study  the  merits 
of  a  Crown  corporation",  or  "I  will  raise  mat- 
ters again  with  Ottawa  in  June",  that  inter- 
minable wrangle  over  a  document  between 
whose  covers,  verbiage  corrupts  action,  be- 
cause you  have  the  right  to  act  alone,  or  "I 
will  invite  the  Indians  to  the  conference 
table". 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  is  just  im- 
plausible, and  you  know  it  is  implausible. 
You  ma\'  capture  news  media,  because  you 
are  the  Premier,  but  in  the  process  of  the 
grand  gesture,  you  will  be  sowing  the  seeds 
of  revolt.  That  is  acceptable  only  if  there  is 
equal it>'  between  combatants,  but  this  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  draft  the  epitaph  for 
an  oppressed  minority. 

When  we  advocate  imaginative  solutions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  independent  of  federal  funds, 
because  we  will  not  submit  to  so  gross  an 
abdication  of  simple  human  decency  in  the 
face  of  appalling  social  negect— you  need 
not  be  tied  by  the  federal  provincial  agree- 
ment. This  government  wants  to  be  tied  by 
the  federal  provincial  agreement. 

Solutions  Mr,  Speaker,  to  the  point  of 
leaving  finance  and  accountability  to  the 
Indian  nominees,  whomever  they  may  be, 
that  we  simply  recognize;  that  to  guarantee 
the  outer  limits  will  permit  the  Indian  com- 
munity to  choose  for  itself,  whatever  measure 
of  autonomy  it  might  wish. 

I  end  with  this  observation,  sir.  Almost 
every  colonized  people  has  won  at  least  that 
degree  of  liberation  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  a  mind-boggling  irony 
that  in  Ontario,  in  1969,  self-determination  is 
both  violated  and  denied.  Much  is  made  in 
those  Cabinet  benches  of  the  human  rights 
code. 

That  is  why  we  submitted  this  want  of  con- 
fidence motion,  and  believe  profoundly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  should  fall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  take  part  in  this  debate  this  after- 
noon, and  to  suggest  the  complete  rejection 
of  this  motion. 

I  l>elieve  it  is  completely  misguided.  On 
the  other  hand  it  does  provide  a  vehicle  by 
which  there  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and 
a  lot  of  repetition.  However,  perhaps  running 
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throughout  the  debate  there  has  been  some 
Hne  of  reasoning  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
government,  as  it  goes  about  its  business. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  and  agree,  that  with 
those  speakers  there  have  been  detected  some 
faint  overtones  of  political  activity  in  this 
whole  operation.  I  wish  that  our  Indian 
l^ople  should  not  and  will  not  be  made 
pawns  of  in  any  political  ploy  in  this  House 
by  any  of  the  members  of  this  House. 

Interjections   by   hon,   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  really  am  a  Httie  dis- 
tressed at  the  parade  of  men  who  get  up  and 
say,  "The  Minister  is  tlieir  friend,"  and  then 
promptly  proceed  to  cut  him  up  into  small 
pieces  if  they  can.  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  with  friends  like  that,  he  does  not 
need  any  enemies. 

But  I  will  make  it  very  clear,  that  the 
Minister's  head  will  not  fall.  I  have  said  this 
publicly,  of  course,  before,  and  I  say  it  again. 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  the  few  minutes 
at  my  disposal,  in  any  crass  polemics  or 
rhetoric  such  as  we  have  been  subjected  to 
here.  I  would  like  perhaps  to  start  at  the 
beginning,  as  far  as  this  incident  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  received  a  memo  dated  May  11,  1969, 
which  was  last  Sunday.  It  was  received  in 
my  office  on  May  12  at  1.35  in  the  afternoon. 
That  is  the  stamp  on  the  memo  from  the 
mail  office  of  my  own  department.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  famous  memo  which  I  presume 
led  to  the  resignations.  It  came  into  my  office 
on  May  12  and  it  has  been  examined  by  the 
press  and  everybody  knows  what  is  in  it,  so 
I  will  not  bother  to  read  it.  I  would  only  say 
that  the  final  sentence  says:  "We  therefore 
respectfully  request  a  definitive  response  to 
this  paper  by  May  15,  1969." 

In  this  submission  are  some,  I  think,  rea- 
sonable ideas,  but  they  do  involve  some 
rather  abrupt  shifts  in  government  policy. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  completely  impossible 
for  the  government  to  render  any  definite 
answer  to  a  request  by  seven  civil  servants 
for  a  shift  in  government  policy  in  a  period 
between  May  12  and  May  15.  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  men  who  submitted  this 
were  either  naive,  unwise  or  looking  for  an 
excuse  to  resign.  It  must  be  on  one  of  those 
three  bases,  one  of  the  three  bases  must  have 
motivated  it.  How  could  they  ptossibly  expect 
a  definite  reply  from  the  government  in  that 
period  of  time? 

I  leave  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  want  to 
set  the  record  clear  as  far  as  my  own  position 


in  the  matter  is  concerned.  Now,  I  would  say 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  have  not  been 
particularly  proud  of  the  situation  in  which 
our  Indian  population  has  found  itself.  Since 
the  '30s  the  government  has  moved  toward 
providing  all  forms  of  government  service  to 
those  Indians  who  live  off  reservations,  and 
we  have  been  exploring  methods  by  which 
we  would  be  able  to  assist  the  Indians  within 
the  framework  of  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions that  are  present  and,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  have  been  traditionally,  if 
not  completely  constitutionally,  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility. And  the  member  for  Riverdale 
quoted  my  remarks,  which  I  made  during 
the  northern  tour.  Of  course,  those  remarks 
were  not  made  in  any  casual  fashion,  and  I 
think  they  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
then. 

This  government  has  always  stood  ready  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  our  Indian 
people  on  two  conditions  and  first  it  must 
be  acceptable,  whatever  arrangement  is 
made,  to  the  Indian  people  themselves.  I 
think  this  is  very  important,  because  many 
Indians  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  status 
that  they  presently  have.  Secondly,  we  have 
insisted  that  the  federal  government  assume 
its  responsibility  in  this  regard.  And  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  we  always  throw  oflF 
our  responsibilities  on  Ottawa.  We  do  not; 
we  ask  them  only  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties that  are  theirs  and,  of  course,  they  have 
refused  to  do  so. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  where  this  gov- 
ernment and  I  personally  stand  on  the  matter. 

In  the  statement  I  made  marking  the 
twentieth  anniversary,  for  instance,  of  the 
declaration  of  human  rights  on  December  10 
last,  I  expressed  a  feeling  of  deep  concern, 
a  deep  shame,  which  I  felt  all  Canadians  feel 
for  the  condition  of  Indians  across  the  coun- 
try.   I  stated  on  that  occasion  that: 

As  Canadians  we  must  all  assume  our 
responsibility  for  this  injustice.  We  must 
all  commit  ourselves  to  ensure  that  justice 
is  done. 

I  went  on  further  to  say  that: 

In  our  part  the  government  of  Ontario 
stands  ready  today  to  co-operate  whole- 
heartedly with  the  federal  government  in 
launching  a  massive  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  those  were  remarks  made  by  me  in 
this  House  on  December  10  last. 

The  search  for  an  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems has  not  been  restricted  to  either  this 
government  or  the  federal  govenmient.  For 
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instance,  when  I  go  back  over  the  confer- 
ences of  premiers  that  have  taken  place 
recently,  I  find  that  there  were  extensive  dis- 
cussions on  matters  related  to  the  Indian 
people  across  Canada  in  the  conferences  held 
in  1964,  1965,  1966  and  1968.  And  I  would 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  House  that 
there  were  federal  observers  at  all  those  con- 
ferences, and  of  course,  the  federal  govern- 
ment knew  exactly  what  we  were  doing  and 
the  position  that  we  were  taking. 

Dominating  those  discussions  has  always 
been  the  constitutional  difficulty  in  providing 
to  the  Indians  the  full  services  enjoyed  by 
the  other  residents  of  the  province,  and  I 
point  out  to  you  that  this  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  problem  restricted  to  the 
province  of  Ontario;  it  is  a  problem  that  is 
faced  by  the  governments  of  every  one  of  the 
ten  provinces. 

The  feeling  has  run  through  our  discus- 
sions at  those  conferences  that  if  we  were  to 
stick  to  the  strictest  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion we  could  never  resolve  the  difficulties 
faced  by  Indians  in  the  giving  to  them  and 
providing  for  them  of  full  services. 

The  real  difficulty  of  splitting  the  jurisdic- 
tion as  it  is  split  now,  and  achieving  social 
justice  within  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity—that is,  in  a  manner  that  is  accep- 
table to  the  Indians  themselves— was  reflected 
in  this  House;  this  whole  point  of  view  was 
reflected  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
notice  his  remarks  take  a  somewhat  different 
twist  today,  because  he  perhaps  has  another 
objective.  At  that  time  he  was  speaking  dur- 
ing a  private  members'  hour,  and  maybe  he 
did  not  have  the  glint  of  battle  in  his  eye 
quite  to  the  extent  that  he  has  this  afternoon. 
But  he  described  in  that  debate  what  he 
called  "the  deepseated  difficulties"  that  were 
involved  and  which  reflected  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  Indian  community  in  his  own 
constituency.  He  mentioned  his  own  doubts 
as  to  the  appropriate  government  jurisdiction 
to  assist  the  Indian  people.  Now,  I  think 
that  that  was  a  pretty  fair  assessment  of  the 
case  and  that,  of  course,  took  place  in  a 
debate  here  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  feel  I  took  a  different 
position  today? 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  are.  Yes,  I 
think  you  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  take  a  different  posi- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  alright.  I  accept 
your  statement  that  you  did  not. 


Now,  sir,  we  have  made  provincially 
administered  programmes,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  welfare,  available  to  the  Indians  who 
are  living  outside  a  reservation.  I  could  list 
what  has  been  done  by  various  departments, 
but  time  does  not  permit.  In  fact,  I  have  not 
really  time  to  say  everything  I  would  like  to 
say  in  this  regard.  But  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  the  question  of  the  community  develop- 
ment agreement,  because  I  honestly  feel  that 
it  is  around  this  argreement  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  has  arisen,  and  perhaps  we  should 
have  a  full  explanation  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  that  regard. 

The  first  conference  dealing  directly  with 
Indians  at  the  prime  ministerial  level  was 
convened  in  November  1963.  Following  that 
conference  between  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  the  leaders  of  the  provincial 
governments,  the  federal  government  issued 
a  great  deal  of  background  material  pre- 
liminary to  a  second  federal-provincial  con- 
ference on  Indians  which  was  held  in 
October  1964.  The  document  produced  there 
discussed  in  the  same  context  the  proposed 
welfare  agreement  and  a  community  devel- 
opment agreement.  There  were  two  agree- 
ments discussed  at  these  conferences  and  it  is 
the  latter  of  these  that,  as  I  say,  I  think  causes 
much  of  the  present  difficulty. 

The  document  covering  community  devel- 
opment outlined  the  types  of  service  that 
this  agreement  would  make  available  to 
Indians,  the  kinds  of  expenditures  which  the 
federal  government  would  share  with  the 
provinces,  and  it  was  plainly  stated  in  that 
agreement  diat  capital  costs  would  be  share- 
able. And  I  could  read  you  the  sections  but 
I  simply  have  not  time.  In  any  event,  I  say 
to  you  that  it  is  very  clear  that  capital  costs 
are  included,  and  one  quotation  from  that 
agreement  says: 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  specify  the 
possible  range  of  items  that  could  be  in- 
cluded under  capital  and  other  costs  until 
the  provinces  have  been  consulted  on  their 
possible  requirements. 

In    other   words,    it   was    a   broad    document 
and  a  sensible  document. 

Then,  at  the  second  conference  in  1964, 
the  federal  government  issued  a  further  state- 
ment outlining  its  specific  proposals  to  the 
provinces  and  two  agreements  were  again 
suggested— an  agreement  for  general  assis- 
tance and  welfare  services  and  the  com- 
munity development  agreement.  And  again, 
the  same  list  of  services  to  the  Indian  people 
and  the  same  expenditures  are  deemed  share- 
able between  the  provinces  and  the  federal 
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government.  Capital  costs  were  included  in 
the  same  terms,  and  the  federal  government 
in  these  agreements  undertook  to  pay  90  per 
cent  of  capital  and  other  costs  related  to  wel- 
fare programmes  for  a  five-year  period. 

Community  development  was  defined  by 
the  federal  authority;  they  took  the  United 
Nations  definition  of  community  development 
and  put  it  in  these  papyers  relating  to  this 
agreement.  And  from  these  specific  proposals 
an  agreement  for  community  development 
was  drawn  up  between  Ontario  and  the 
federal  government.  I  am  going  very  quickly, 
but  I  want  to  get  this  on  the  record. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Ontario 
under  an  Order-in-Council  in  January  1966. 
I  have  a  copy  of  that  agreement  here,  which 
I  will  table  in  due  course.  It  was  signed 
four  months  later  in  May  by  the  federal 
government;  it  was  entered  into  in  good  faith 
by  us,  and  we  thought  we  had  the  basis  for  a 
real  approach  to  this  problem.  I  might  say 
that  we  were  the  only  province  in  Canada 
which  iigned  an  agreement  with  the  federal 
government  as  a  result  of  those  two  con- 
ferences. 

I  would  just  point  out  that,  in  the  various 
definitions  in  the  agreement,  there  were  no 
narrow  restrictions  placed  upon  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  agreement.  However,  unfor- 
txmately,  the  Minister  changed  in  Ottawa  and 
the  new  Minister  took  a  different  approach 
than  his  predecessors.  A  much  narrower  view 
was  immediately  expressed  of  these  agree- 
ments and,  let  me  say  this,  in  September 
1966,  aftigr  ratification  of  the  agreements,  we 
made  certain  proi>osals  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  agreements.  Within  a 
short  time  we  received  the  decision  of  the 
federal  representatives  to  the  effect  that  no 
capital  expenditures— the  major  and  basic  item 
of  expenses— would  be  shareable.  This  meant 
that  out  of  five  projects  put  forward  imme- 
diately after  the  agreement  was  signed  total- 
Hng  something  over  $1  million,  the  federal 
government  agreed  to  share  $31,900,  which 
was  simply  the  staff  costs.  So  you  can  see 
the  agreement  became  abortive.  That  is  the 
agreement  the  hon.  member  was  referring  to, 
and  he  wondered  what  happened  to  it.  That 
is  what  happened  to  it.  Tliat  is  the  agree- 
ment we  announced  in  tliis  House  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pride.  We  thought  we  had 
something  of  good  work,  but  it  simply  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  not  only  announced  the 
agreement,  you  announced  the  policy  which 
you  have  not  carried  out. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts;   That  is  correct.  Now, 

sir,  that  is  the  story  of  that  agreement  and, 
as  the  Minister  has  said,  probably  that  is  the 
basis  of  a  great  deal  of  the  present  difficulty. 
As  far  as  current  negotiations  are  concerned, 
I  have  stated  that  I  will,  of  course,  take 
this  matter  up  with  the  federal  government. 
There  are  a  series  of  conferences  coming  up, 
we  have  already  asked  for  a  federal-provincial 
conference  in  this  regard.  As  we  look  ahead 
at  the  total  picture,  we  are  developing  within 
the  government  a  total  citizenship  programme 
which  will  involve  all  the  people  of  this 
province  whatever  position  they  may  be  in, 
whatever  their  background  may  be.  It  is  our 
thinking  that  the  whole  problem  of  our 
Indians  should  be  integrated  into  that  total 
citizenship  programme  so  that  they  will  be  a 
part  of  the  total  just  like  any  other  group 
of  people  in  this  community.  That  is  what 
we  are  presently  proposing  to  do. 

A  report  on  Indian  matters  is  presentiy 
being  prepared  by  the  federal  government 
and  I  am  led  to  beUeve  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  available  there  will  be  a  federal-provincial 
conference  arising  from  it  to  develop  some 
policies  which  will  be  applicable  across 
Canada. 

We  look  forward  to  taking  part  in  those 
discussions  but  I  would  point  out  to  you  once 
again  that  at  all  times  in  this  there  are  three 
groups  involved— the  provincial  government, 
the  federal  government  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  whatever  we  do  must  be  done, 
and  can  only  be  done,  by  agreement  between 
these  three  groups.  I  have  given  my  under- 
taking to  the  men  I  met  earlier  this  week  that 
I  would  attempt  to  get  the  three  parties  to- 
gether and  around  the  table  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  we 
will  ever  solve  this  problem. 

I  have  every  intention,  of  course,  of  con- 
sulting further  with  the  Indian  groups  within 
this  province,  not  only  those  who  were  in 
to  see  me  earlier  this  week,  but  other  groups 
as  well.  So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the 
few  minutes  that  I  have  had  available  I  have 
been  able  to  set  out  before  you  some  of  the 
action  this  government  has  taken,  some  of  the 
work  we  have  done  in  this  regard  and  what 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  the  type 
of  derisive  personal  vilification  that  went  on 
in  this  House  this  afternoon,  we  might  all 
unite  and  see  if  we  could  not  look  after  the 
people  we  are  here  to  look  after,  namely  the 
Indians.  Put  aside  your  little,  petty  personal 
attacks,  and  let  us  go  forward  and  get  the 
job  done  and  let  us  reject  this  motion. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  oifered  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  has  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  offered?  A  lot 
of  oratory. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Mr.  Robarts  has  moved 
that  I  do  leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
And  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  this 
House  censors  the  government  for  its  abject 
betrayal  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  Indian 
community  in  tliis  province  as  evidenced  by 
( 1 )  the  mass  resignation  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity development  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services;  (2)  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Wilmer  Nadjiwon  from 
the  Indian  Advisory  Council;  (3)  the  fact 
that  the  interdepartmental  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  has  not  met  for  six  months;  (4) 
the  fact  that  the  federal-provincial  committee 
on  Indian  affairs  has  not  met  for  12  months; 
(5)  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Ser^aoes  compounded  monumental 
neglect  by  deceiving  this  House  in  not  re- 
veahng  the  resignation  crisis  which  was  immi- 
nent or  the  memorandum  of  despair  which 
was  submitted  by  his  staff.  And  therefore, 
that  the  government  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  this  House. 

The  vote  is  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  MacDonold  to  the  motion  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
supply. 

Tlie  House  divided  on  tlie  amendment  by 
Mr.  MacDonald  to  the  motion,  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote. 


Ayes 

Nays 

Breithaupt 

Allan 

Bukator 

Apps 

Bullbrook 

Au3d 

Burr 

Bales 

Davison 

Bernier 

Deacon 

Boyer 

Deans 

Bnmelle 

De  Monte 

Carruthers 

Edighoffer 

Carton 

Farquhar 

Connell 

Ferrier 

Davis 

Gisbom 

Downer 

Good 

Dunlop 

Haggerty 

Evans 

Innes 

Gilbertson 

Jackson 

Gomme 

Knight 

Grossman 

Lawlor 

Guindon 

Lewis 

Hamilton 

MacDonald 

Haskett 

Ayes 

Nays 

MacKerizie 

Henderson 

Makarchuk 

Hodgson 

Newman 

(York  North) 

(Windsor- 

Jessiman 

Walkerville) 

Johnston 

Nixon 

(Parry  Sound) 

Paterson 

Johnston 

Peacock 

(St.  Catharines) . 

Pilkey 

Johnston 

Pitman 

(Carleton) 

Reid 

Kerr 

(Scarborough  East)  Lawrence 

Renwick 

(Carleton  East) 

(Riverdale) 

Lawrence 

Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(St.  George) 

(Scarborough 

MacNaughton 

Centre) 

Meen 

Ruston 

Morin 

Sbulman 

Morningstar 

Singer 

McKeough 

Smith 

McNeil 

(Nipissing) 

Newman 

Sopha 

(Ontario  South) 

Spence 

Potter 

Stokes 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 

Trotter 

Reilly 

W^orton 

Renter 

Young— 4 L 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Simonett 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton 

Mountain) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Villeneuve 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

Wishart 

Yakabuski 

Yaremko-58. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  41,  the  "nays"  58. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Renter  in  the  chair. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  proceed  with  the 
estimates,  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
want  me  to  extend  a  welcome  on  their  behalf 
to  our  visitors  tiiis  evening. 

In  the  west  gallery  we  have  the  members 
of  the  PC  Association  from  York  East.  We 
also  have  members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
from  Earlscourt. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Hooray  for  the  Salvation  Army. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

TRANSPORT 

(Continued) 

On  vote  2301: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
course, we  were  discussing  uniform  vehicle 
codes,  you  may  recall.  At  the  time  the  Min- 
ister was  telUng  us  that  he,  or  that  someone 
in  his  department,  was  well  up  on  this  matter. 
In  fact,  I  believe  he  said  that  someone  from 
his  department  was  on  the  board  that  set  up 
the  uniform  vehicle  code. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  inform  me 
who  is  the  individual  in  his  department  who 
is  on  that  board? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  we  had  had 
members  on  the  board.  I  think  my  former 
deputy,  Mr.  Allan  McNab,  served  on  it  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Shulman:  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  tlirough  you  to  the  Minister, 
is  there  anyone  from  this  government  on  the 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  today 
to  inform  you  of  that,  however  the  Minister 
has   informed   you  himself.    I  have  gone  to 
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the  trouble  since  we  last  met  to  get  the  list, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  no  one  there  from 
Ontario. 

This  is  a  great  shame,  because  this  is  tiie 
recognized  body— this  is  the  group  that  are 
bringing  in  the  laws  which  are  set  up  to 
produce  safer  highways  and  better  highways 
throughout  the  continent.  Here  we  have  the 
most  populous  province,  which  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  traflBc  coming  in  from 
United  States  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
our  own  traflBc  going  down  to  the  States,  not 
even  represented. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  did  not  mislead  the 
House.  I  am  sme  when  he  got  up  the  other 
day  and  said  that  there  were  members,  he 
probably  thought  there  still  were.  But  imagine 
the  sloppiness  in  the  department,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  allow  this  situation  to  occur— to  have 
a  man  retire  and  not  even  replace  him. 

Now    I   will    tell    you    the   importance   of 
having  someone  down  there.  "The  importance 
of  the  uniform  tra£Sc  laws"— and  I  am  quoting 
now  from  the  uniform  vehicles  code  of  1967. 
I  will  try  not  to  be  too  long,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  this  is  one  page  which  really  outlines  the 
absolute  need  and  the  absolute  neglect  which 
we  have  had  from  this  Minister  in  this  de- 
partment in  ignoring  this  important  matter. 
I  am  quoting  from  page  621  and  the  heading 
is  "The  Importance  of  Uniform  TraflBc  Laws": 
Any  discussion  of  the  importance  of  uni- 
form   traflBc    laws    must    be    preceded    by 
acknowledgment    of     the    fact    that    the 
presence  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traflBc 
is  a  common  occurrence  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  driving  encompasses  some  common 
denominators  or  standards  that  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  no  matter  where  the  traflBc 
may  be  in  relation  to  pohtical  boundaries. 
The  degree  of  importance,  of  course,  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  Ae  amount  of  traflBc 
and    the    extent    to    which    drivers    and 
pedestrians   cross   these  boundaries,   either 
for  temporary  sojourns,  or  for  reasons  that 
might  involve  driving  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  in  a  diflFerent  political  area.  TTie  mini- 
mum degree  of  standardization  implicit  in 
a  concept  of  uniform  traflBc  laws  is  that  the 
same    conduct    should    be    expected    of    a 
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driver  or  a  pedestrian  in  the  same,  or  es- 
sentially similar,  situation  in  any  political 
area. 

The  first  reason  that  we  should  have 
uniform  traflBc  laws  is  highway  safety.  Uni- 
form laws  are  essential  to  highway  safety, 
because  drivers  learn  and  form  driving 
habits  and  attitudes  based  on  experience 
under  their  state  laws  and  if  laws  are  not 
reasonably  uniform,  a  good  driver  from 
one  area  can  become,  almost  axiomatically 
and  unconsciously,  a  poor  drix  er  in  another 
area. 

The  second  reason  is  the  efficient  use 
of  highways.  Uniform  traffic  laws  are  im- 
portant because  they  foster  the  efficient 
use  of  available  highway  space.  Chances 
for  efficient  use  of  our  highways  are  not 
assisted  by  accidents,  no  matter  what  the 
cause,  nor  is  their  use  expedited  by  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  drivers  or  pedes- 
trians in  proximity  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  diflFerent  rules. 

Third,  diEerent  traffic  rules  are  unfair. 
Motorists  are  required  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  they  are  driving.  It  is 
unreasonable  and  unfair  to  expect  that  a 
driver  will  know  he  is  supposed  to  drive 
differently  simply  because  he  has  crossed 
a  political  boundary.  A  driver  from  an- 
other area  who  proceeds  in  ignorance  of 
different  conduct  expected  of  him  will 
most  certainly  feel  he  has  been  treated 
unfairly  or  subjected  to  an  injustice. 

Fourth,  nonuniformity  is  inherently  il- 
logical. The  application  of  a  different  rule 
in  the  same  traffic  situation,  merely  be- 
cause one  has  crossed  a  pohtical  boundary, 
is  inlierently  unreasonable  and  illogical.  So 
much  so,  that  the  majority  of  drivers  prob- 
ably assume  there  are  not  substantial  dif- 
ferences in  driving  rules  from  state  to  state. 
Thus,  they  may  unconsciously  violate  these 
rules,  thinking,  quite  to  the  contrary,  that 
their  driving  is  perfectly  normal  and  cor- 
rect, or,  in  a  few  instances,  they  may  even 
be  encouraged  to  violate  the  law. 

Rules  governing  other,  less  hazardous, 
activities  of  man  have  been  made  the 
same  to  enable  a  reasonable  degree  of 
participation  in  all  states  or  countries, 
merely  because  the  lack  of  a  common 
standard  would  be  illogical  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  that  activity. 

Fifth,  uniform  traffic  laws  are  necessaiy 
for  the  effective  use  of  present  and  future 
resources.   Local   state  and  federal   govern- 


ments in  this  country  are  embarking  upon 
a  massive  programme  to  improve  highway 
safety.  Material  improvement  in  the  safe 
and  efficient  use  of  the  highways  will  re- 
quire substantial  increases  in  the  nmnber 
of  teachers,  driver  licensing  personnel,  law 
enforcement  officers,  traffic  engineers  and 
traffic  court  judges.  Uniformity  as  to  the 
basic  conduct  expected  of  drivers  and 
pedestrians  in  common  situations  would 
make  training  easier  and  more  efficient  and 
would  augment  the  already  invaluable  con- 
tribution of  these  professions  in  reducing 
accidents  and  expediting  traffic. 

Well,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation. 

One  would  think  this  would  be  common 
sense.  I  am  disappointed  in  the  Minister  that 
I  have  to  come  here  and  lecture  him  on  this 
matter.  It  would  appear  to  be  common  sense, 
that  we,  in  this  province,  should  get  together 
with  the  other  areas  contiguous  at  least  to 
our  boundaries,  and  to  adopt  uniform  vehicle 
rules,  unfform  rules  of  the  road,  so  that  we 
should  not  be  the  bad  example  that  can  be 
held  up  across  the  United  States— and,  sad  to 
say,  across  part  of  Canada— purely  and  simply 
because  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  Minister 
and  his  department. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  where  the  department  has  literally  been 
responsible  for  accidents,  and  for  producing 
all  of  the  bad  things  that  come  from  not 
joining  in  the  unfform  vehicle  code.  These 
are  things  that  have  come  up  since  Ontario 
has  not  bothered  to  send  a  representative 
down.  These  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
I  am  just  picking  a  few  out  at  random.  These 
are  rules  of  the  road  that  have  been  revised 
within  the  last  two  years. 

I  am  quoting  now  frojn  tlie  Traffic  Law 
Commentary,  which  is  published  by  tlie 
National  Committee  on  Unfform  Traffic  Laws 
and  Ordinances.  This  is  dated  October  31, 
1968.  I  am  quoting  now  from  section  10,  and 
I  assure  you  these  have  been  picked  at  ran- 
dom. I  will  give  you  a  half  dozen  as  an 
example: 

The  driver  of  a  vehicle  which  in  any 
manner  is  involved  in  an  accident  resulting 
in  bodily  injury  to  or  death  of  any  person 
or  total  damage  to  all  property  to  an 
apparent  extent  of  $50  or  more,  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  such  accident,  for- 
ward a  written  report  of  such  accident  to 
the  department. 
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Well,  the  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  to 
make  accident  reporting  uniform  across  the 
continent.  Next: 

The  driver  of  any  \ehicle  which  collides 
with,  or  is  involved  in  an  accident  with, 
any  vehicle  or  other  property  which  is  un- 
attended, resulting  in  any  damage  to  such 
other  vehicle  or  property,  shall  immediately 
stop  and  shall  then  and  there  locate  and 
notify  the  operator  or  owner  of  such  vehicle 
or  other  property,  of  his  name,  address  and 
the  registration  number  of  the  vehicle  he  is 
driving. 

It  is  plain,  ordinary  common  sense.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  there.  "Garages  to  report": 

The  person  in  charge  of  any  garage  or 
repair  shop  to  which  is  brought  any  motor 
\ehicle  which  shows  evidence  of  having 
been  involved  in  an  accident  of  which 
written  report  must  be  made  by  the  driver 
thereof,  as  provided  in  the  previous  section, 
shall  report  to  the  local  police  department, 
if  such  garage  is  located  in  the  munici- 
pality, otherwise  the  oflBce  of  the  county. 

Common  sense.  Why  do  we  not  do  it  here? 
Purely  and  simply  because  we  do  not  have 
anybody  representing  us  down  there.  We  do 
not  have  anybody  paying  attention.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  shaking  up  in  this  department 
also. 

There  are  more  crucial  things— hitchhiking. 
In  the  uniform  vehicle  code  it  now  reads: 
No  person  shall  stand  in  a  roadway  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  ride.  No  person 
shall  stand  on  a  highway  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  employment,  business  or  con- 
tributions, from  the  occupant  of  any 
\ehicle. 

These  things  are  uniform  now  across  many 
states.  Motorcycles— we  finally  and  haltingly 
have  started  to  bring  in  legislation  about 
motorcycles.  Let  us  see  what  the  uniform 
vehicle  code  says: 

(1)  All  motorcycles  are  entitled  to  full 
use  of  a  lane,  and  no  motor  vehicle  shall 
be  driven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 
any  motorcycle  of  the  full  use  of  a  lane. 

Common  sense.  The  reason  why  it  is  common 
sense  is  that  research  has  proven  this  cuts  the 
number  of  accidents.  Why  do  we  not  do  this 
in  Ontario?  Because  our  Minister  is  not 
aware  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

(2)  The  operator  of  a  motorcycle  shall 
not  overtake  and  pass  in  the  same  lane 
occupied  by  the  vehicle  being  overtaken. 


Exactly  the  same  reason.  It  cuts  the  number 
of  accidents. 

(3)    No    person   shall    operate    a    motor- 
cycle between  lanes  of  traffic,  or  between 
adjacent  lines  or  roads  of  vehicles. 
Common  sense- 
Motorcycles  shall  not  be  operated  more 
than  two  abreast  in  a  single  lane. 

I  could  go  on  at  some  length  and  I  will,  but 
the  Minister  could  stop  me  very  easily. 

Mr.  Minister,  I  have  one  request  to  make 
of  you— if  you  will  come  back  to  us,  and, 
if  so,  you  can  stop  my  long  speech  ver>' 
easily.  If  you  will  send  someone  from  your 
department  to  join  the  board,  or  the  people 
who  draw  up  the  uniform  vehicle  code,  which 
I  hope  you  will  agree  is  a  common  sense 
thing  to  do.  Second,  if  you  will  just  give  us 
your  word  that  within  this  next  year  you  will 
assign  someone  to  go  over  the  uniform  vehicle 
code  and  bring  in  the  common  sense  pro- 
visions that  have  been  overlooked  by  your 
department.  Then  I  shall  cease  and  desist 
and  it  will  save  you  hearing  about  594  more 
pages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  member  raised  this  question  of  the  uni- 
form vehicle  code  on  Tuesday  night,  I  made 
'it  very  clear  that  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
contents  of  this  publication. 

Proposed  changes  to  the  code  come  before 
the  AAMVA  convention  every  year  for  ap- 
proval before  they  go  into  it.  Our  people 
have  always  been  represented  at  the  AAMVA 
annual  meetings. 

This  Minister  happened  to  Ix;  the  speaker 
that  opened  the  AAMVA  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington a  year  ago  and  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  high  regard  for  the 
advanced  policies  and  practices  that  we  fol- 
low in  this  province.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  had  this  Minister  talking  alwut  uni- 
formity before  the  American  association. 
They  have  too,  as  I  think  I  intimated,  a  high 
regard  for  the  measure  of  uniformity  that  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  in  Canada— indeed, 
a  very  real  measure  of  envy. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  guess  we  are  on  different 
wave  lengths,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  Minister  will  not  consider  bringing 
in  these  improvements?  Is  that  what  he  is 
saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  bringing  in  any  further  improve- 
ments at  this  session.  We  keep  these  matters 
under  constant  review.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  things  in  the  uniform  code,  not  one 
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little  bit.  I  do  not  know  any  state  in  the 
union  that  does. 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  hon.  member,  if 
he  read  the  code  from  cover  to  cover,  would 
disagree  heartily  with  some  of  them.  In  fact, 
he  stood  up  yesterday  and  was  counted  as 
being  opposed  to  measures  in  that  code  that 
we  would  not  approach  here.  A  provision  in 
that  code— I  think  I  can  find  out  for  the  mem- 
ber and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it 
here,  I  looked  at  it  this  afternoon— provides 
for  arrest  on  the  spot  where  a  driver  is  un- 
able to  produce  his  licence,  period. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  Minister,  I  did 
not  get  up  and  vote  against  any  matters  yes- 
terday. Unfortunately,  I  was  not  here  yester- 
day when  that  bill  came  up,  or  whenever 
that  particular  bill  came  up,  but  I  would  be 
very  much  interested  in  knowing  where  to 
find  this  particular  matter  he  has  just  referred 
to  because  I  have  the  code  here,  and  I  would 
be  interested  in  reading  it.  Is  there  a  copy  of 
the  code  in  the  Minister's  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  read  it  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  the  Minister  can 
refer  me  to  the  section  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Well,  we  cannot  get  very  far  with  this 
Minister  but  we  might  as  well  keep  trying  to 
educate  him.  If  he  does  not  listen,  perhaps 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  is  listening  and 
we  will  have  one  more  department  to  work 
on  at  the  next  election. 

Let  us  go  on  to  his  annual  report,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  you  under 
vote  2301  to  the  item  "research"  for  which 
we  have  $188,500.  On  page  15  of  the  annual 
report  one  of  the  items  in  which  research  was 
worked  on  was  night  accidents,  and  I  will 
quote  from  the  report: 

Night  accidents:  an  analysis  of  parked 
and  stopped  vehicles  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  reflectorized  licence  plates. 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  all  the  things 
that  we  had  to  say  last  year,  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  any  of  them  on  this  particular  subject, 
but  I  want  to  question  the  Minister  briefly  on 
this  matter  because  I  find  it  most  intriguing 
that  the  research  done  by  this  Minister's  de- 
partment on  this  particular  problem  produces 
exactly  the  opposite  results  of  research  done 
on  the  same  problem  by  departments  of  gov- 
ernment all  across  North  America,  and  in 
Europe  and  also  by  private  industry. 

Despite  repeated  requests,  despite  all 
sorts  of  facts  brought  here  in  front  of  him, 


the  Minister  persists  in  holding  a  misguided 
view  on  the  subject  of  reflectorized  licence 
plates.  I  do  not  want  to  belabour  this  be- 
cause we  have  gone  into  it  at  some  length, 
but  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  an  editorial  which  appeared  very 
recently  in  the  Canadian  Motorist,  and  this 
editorial  reads: 

Ontario  needs  plates  that  glow  but  they 
are  too  expensive,  says  the  Minister,  and  of 
doubtful  value.  Four  provinces,  30  states 
and  other  countries  say  he  is  wrong.  The 
indications  are  that  in  about  two  years 
time  Ontario  will  switch  from  issuing 
annual  vehicle  licence  plates  to  plates 
covering  a  longer  period,  perhaps  five 
years.  This  doesn't  mean  that  motorists  will 
save  any  money  on  registration  fees,  of 
course,  but  it  will  demolish  one  of  Tran- 
sport Minister  Irwin  Haskett's  chief  objec- 
tions to  reflectorized  licence  plates:  high 
initial  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  this  would  not 
be  better  brought  up  under  vote  2302. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
accepted  a  number  of  other  items  from  this 
list  of  research  and  I  am  only  going  to  be 
another  two  minutes.  If  you  let  me  finish, 
I  will  be  all  done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  just  do  not  want  to 
have  it  repeated  when  we  come  to  highway 
safety. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  have  never  yet  been  able  to  accuse  me 
of  repetition. 

These  reflective  plates  have  demon- 
strated astonishingly  increased  visibility. 
Tests  show  that  on  a  clear  night,  for  in- 
stance, they  can  be  seen  on  a  high  beam 
at  over  2,000  feet  whereas  an  unlit  car  is 
first  seen  only  at  about  400  feet.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  readability  is  also 
dramatically  improved,  60  feet  for  the 
present  plates  but  180  feet  for  the  reflec- 
tive plates.  Visibility  is  also  greatly 
enhanced  under  poor  conditions,  even  in 
fog.  To  date,  Newfoundland,  Alberta, 
Manitoba  and  tlie  North  West  Territories 
have  recognized  the  safety  value  of  reflec- 
tive plates  and  have  introduced  them.  So 
have  over  30  states  in  the  U.S.  and  a 
dozen  other  countries.  Why  does  Ontario 
lag  behind? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Why  are 
you  so  recalcitrant,  Mr.  Minister? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Way  behind— 
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Mr.  Shulman:  To  continue: 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  he  has 
made  in  the  Legislature  that  Mr.  Haskett 
lias  two  objections— he  doubts  their  merit 
and  he  thinks  the  added  cost  would  not  be 
justified. 

In  the  matter  of  cost,  he  has  said  tliat 
this  would  amount  to  $1  million  annually. 
We  would  not  question  his  mathematics, 
we  do  however,  find  the  figure  misleading 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
idea  of  plates  being  issued  for  periods 
longer  than  a  year,  for  then  substantial 
savings  are  effected  which  would  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  reflectorization.  The 
.state  of  Maine  makes  a  saving  of  $100,000 
annually  by  using  multi-year  plates  which 
happen  also  to  be  reflective. 

Ontario  with  its  much  larger  registration 
would  make  a  saving  of  approximately  $4 
million  by  switching  to  five-year  plates. 
Could  we  not  tlien  afford  the  added  safety 
of  reflectorization  or  is  it  too  much  luxury 
to  expect? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   If  you  locked  everybody  up 
then  you  could  do  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  continue: 

On    the    question    of    effectiveness,    Mr. 
Haskett    reports    that   his   department   has 
conducted  an  exhaustive  analysis- 
Mr.   Chairman,  this  is  the   analysis  which  I 
have  been  referring  to  on  page  15: 

— tlie  findings,  he  says,  are  that  reflector- 
ized  plates  would  be  unlikely  to  have  any 
significant  value  in  averting  accidents. 

In  Maine  in  1949,  the  first  state  to 
issue  reflective  plates,  a  study  compared 
statistics  for  five  years  prior  to  and  five 
years  after  the  plates  were  issued.  It 
showed  that  both  night-time  accidents  and 
fatalities  had  been  reduced  by  58  per 
cent.  The  study  was  based  on  accidents  in- 
volving parked  or  disabled  vehicles.  After 
14  years,  the  reduction  still  holds  true. 

In  Minnesota  studies  compared  night- 
time rear-end  collisions  before  and  after 
issuing  reflective  plates.  The  result:  death 
from  rear-end  collisions  involving  disabled 
vehicles  in  rural  areas  were  reduced  from 
24  to  nine  per  cent.  Urban  area  fatalities 
involving  parked  cars  were  down  from  28 
to  seven  per  cent;  property  damage  was 
cut  by  74  per  cent.  In  addition,  the  study 
showed  that  coUisions  were  less  for  the 
year,  and  these  are  but  examples.  Tihere  are 
also  indications  that  even  some  of  Mr. 
Hasikett's  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  him. 


On  April  1  of  this  year  in  the  Legislature, 
Mr.  Bernard  Newman,  MPP  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  asked  Highways  Minister 
Ceorge  Gomane  why  his  department  had 
purchased  almost  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  reflective  materials.  IU"i5lied  Mr. 
Gomme:  "This  is  for  all  our  signs  so  that 
they  will  show  up  at  night."  Mr.  B.  New- 
man: "Does  the  department  think  the> 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  are  they  a  safet>' 
feature,  do  they  identify?"  Mr.  Gomme: 
"Yes,  Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  too  often  that  Mr. 
Gomme  is  perfectly  correct  but  this  time  he 
was  perfectly  correct.  They  are  a  .safety 
feature. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Nobody  listens  to  what  the  hon.  member  says 
up  in  Lanark. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  not  take  that.  I  would 
go  up  there  and  challenge  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  he  is  quite  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  probably  very  few  people  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say  in  Lanark,  but  for- 
timately  nobody  in  the  rest  of  the  province 
listens  to  anything  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
say— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  They  are  not  paying  too  much 
attention  to  you  either. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  tlie  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  is  here. 
It  is  nice  to  see  him  here  occasionally.  Not 
too  much  sinks  in  through  that  thick,  thick 
armour  around  his  head,  but  a  little  did,  I 
am  glad  he  understands  the  odd  comment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  does  not  Higliways 
speak  to  Transport? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  a  pity  that  Highways 
and  Transport  do  not  converse,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  fellows  are  going  to  meet 
at  the  end  of  a  dead-end  street. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  like  to  give  compliments  when  they 
are  due. 

Interjections  l)y  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hke  to  give 
compliments  when  they  are  due  and  I  want 
to  say  that  everyone  in  this  party  is  delighted 
that  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  and  the  Minister  of  Highways 
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are  in  the  Cabinet,  there  is  no  question  of 
that  matter . 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  On  vote  2301. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  of  course  as  I  was  say- 
ing: 

Mr.  Gomme  was  perfectly  correct— they 
are  a  safety  feature  in  just  tlie  same  way 
reflective  Hcense  plates  are  an  important 
safety  device.  They  nuake  drivers  aware  of 
many  dangers  long  before  existing  devices 
do,  and  this  includes  tail  lights  and  reflector 
lenses. 

Consider  tliese  situations  where  tliey 
would  be  of  immeasurable  value  when  a 
vehicle  is  parked  or  stalled  on  a  highway; 
when  a  vehicle  has  faulty  tail  lights;  or 
when  the  tail  lights  are  covered  with  dust, 
mud  or  snow;  and  when  approaching 
another  vehicle  which  has  only  one  head- 
light operating.  But  the  most  vital  contri- 
bution that  reflective  plates  make  toward 
safety  on  the  highways  is  a  vastly  increased 
awareness  of  traffic  and  danger  that  motor- 
ists gain  at  night.  They  are  more  aware  of 
speed,  more  aware  of  distance,  more  aware 
of  other  veliicles.  They  are  more  aware, 
and  therefore  more  able  to  take  precautions. 
We  urge  Mr.  Haskett  to  reconsider  his 
decision. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly  I  have  little 
hope  that  this  Minister  will  reconsider  his 
decision.  He  does  not  reconsider  any  of  his 
decisions.  Last  year  in  the  estimates  you  may 
recall  the  terrible  time  we  had  when  every 
driving  school  in  the  province  came  to  him 
and  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake.  But  he 
had  made  a  decision  and  he  was  not  backing 
down. 

But  humbly,  I  say  through  you,  sir,  you 
have  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Minister.  We  all 
make  mistakes,  we  will  forgive  you  this  one. 
Acknowledge  it;  you  are  causing  accidents  by 
not  admitting  it.  Back  down,  it  is  not  a 
political  matter.  No  one  here  is  going  to  gain 
a  vote  one  way  or  the  other  if  you  bring  this 
in.  You  are  not  going  to  lose  a  vote,  you  are 
not  going  to  lose  a  seat,  but  you  might  save 
some  lives.  So  for  once  admit  that  you  are 
wrong  and  make  the  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  am  right,  the  research  referred  to  tlie 
unsafe  loading  practices— page  15  of  the 
report.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  reason  why  the 


Minister  made  the  changes  in  The  Highway 
Trafilc  Act  tliat  permitted  the  fines  for  over- 
loading? If  it  is,  I  would  hke  him  to  tell 
the  House  exactly  what  he  found  in  the 
research  conducted  on  the  unsafe  loading 
practices,  and  how  he  arrived  at  the  figures 
he  set  up  in  the  revisions  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act? 

As  you  know,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
particular  method,  and  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  he  derived  tlie  figures,  and  how  he  felt 
that  would  somehow  or  other  cut  down  on 
the  overloading  practices  in  the  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sur- 
vey of  unsafe  loading  practices  was  made  in 
the  department  prior  to  our  bringing  in  the 
new  set  of  procedures  on  the  issuing  of 
special  permits  for  overweight  and  oversize 
loads.  We  felt  it  was  a  pre-requisite  to  setting 
up  our  new  procedures,  which  are  much 
tighter  on  overloading,  and  granting  special 
permits  for  oversize. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  at  this  time  be  dis- 
cussing the  loading  of  vehicles,  or  vvdll  this 
come  under  the  common  carriers  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Commercial  vehicles. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Commercial  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  think  it  would 
more  properly  come  under  vote  2303. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2302— highway 
safety. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  take  these  by  indi- 
vidual programmes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  are  agreed, 
on  vote  2302,  we  would  take  it  specifically 
in  accordance  vdth  tlie  programmes  as  set 
forth  beginning  on  page  172.  The  first  pro- 
gramme is  driver  examination. 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- Walkei*ville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
ference of  young  drivers,  meeting  in  Ottawa 
in  August  of  last  year,  made  a  whole  series 
of  recommendations.  One  of  tlie  recommenda- 
tions was  for  more  stringent  driver  examina- 
tion. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
psychological  testing  should  be  added  to  the 
programme  in  driver  education  courses.  The 
testing  of  the  driver  by  the  psychological 
method  could  be  of  some  value  in  assessing 
one's  ability  to  control  a  vehicle. 
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Is  the  department  considering  psychological 
testing?  That  is  referring  to  the  abilities  and 
attitudes  towards  driving,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find 
this  specific  recommendation  by  the  young 
drivers  because  I  had  an  interview  with  them, 
and  we  discussed  their  problems.  Some  of 
them  were  very  good,  and  helpful,  and  I  think 
we  had  a  most  fruitful  discussion  together. 
They  are  a  keen  and  eager  and  intelhgent 
young  group.  Tliere  were  problems,  of  course, 
involved  in  licencing  that  they  are  unaware 
of  and  that  is  to  be  understood. 

But  in  this  specific  recommendation,  my 
recollection  was  that  before  the  final  recom- 
mendations came  out,  this  was  dropped.  Now 
I  do  not  know  why  it  was  dropped,  but  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  member,  sir,  I  would  point 
out  til  at  we  are  not  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  psychological  testing  at  the  mtoment. 
It  is  a  problem  we  have  in  mind,  but  there 
are,  so  far  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
getting  into  it. 

I  see  that  we  need  it.  I  think  we  all  ap- 
preciate the  part  tiiat  psychological  examina- 
tion could  play  if  we  had  the  facilities  and  if 
we  had  the  standards.  We  have  not  the 
standards  yet  and  we  certainly  have  not  the 
facilities. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But,  Mr.  Minister,  the 
Young  Drivers'  Senate,  as  the  organization  is 
called,  has  come  down  with  a  substantial 
number  of  very  important  recommendations, 
or  resolutions.  I  think  they  are  really  to  be 
commended  for  tiieir  concern  in  the  whole 
driving  field. 

Mr.  Minister,  you  should  try  to  set  up  a 
conference  like  this  on  a  regional  level,  so 
that  you  could  get  the  younger  set  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  interested,  rather  than 
having  a  small  number  sent  to  one  central 
location.  I  would  suggest  southwestern  On- 
tario for  one,  northern  Ontario  for  a  second, 
central  Ontario,  eastern  Ontario.  Just  get  the 
youth  interested  so  tiiat  they  can  feel  and 
know  tiiat  they  are  playing  a  part  in  the 
whole  driving  safety  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  hon.  member's  address 
and  to  agree  with  what  he  is  saying.  When 
we  discussed  the  proposals  with  the  young 
people  last  year,  the  Prime  Minister  and  I, 
we  were  quite  impressed  with  their  approach 
to  things.  That  applies  also,  I  think  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands 
He  was  about  to  rise  and  add  his  probably 


word  of  approval  to  some  of  the  things  they 
were  doing. 

Specifically  replying  to  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  had  suggested,  I  may  say 
that  when  we  had  our  road  safety  workshop 
at  the  Lakehead,  we  had  a  special  session  for 
the  young  people.  To  bring  things  down 
nearer  home,  in  fact  the  home  of  die  hon. 
member,  I  understand  that  there  is  a  meeting 
in  Windsor  this  Saturday.  If  the  hon.  member 
has  not  heard  of  it,  I  am  apologizing  to  him, 
and  I'll  see  he  gets  notice  of  it  and  an 
invitation  to  be  there  because  Mr.  Aiken, 
director  of  our  vehicle  branch,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  I  think,  the  director  of  our  driver's 
branch,  will  both  be  there  in  attendance.  I 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  raising  it,  and  Fll 
see  that  he  is  apprised  of  just  what  is  going 
on  and  invited  to  attend,  because  I  am  sure 
he  can  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, this  is  just  one  of  the  di£Bculties  in  your 
department.  It  is  kept  under  the  hat  and  no 
one  knows  about  the  goings  on.  When  it 
comes  to  safety,  I  think  you  should  dis- 
seminate it  as  wide  and  as  far  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  and  especially  the  programme  that 
you  are  referring  to  right  now.  I  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  be  present  at  the  afiFair 
on  Saturday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member.  I  too  was  unaware  of 
it,  but  I  understand  now  that  it  is  being  set 
up  locally  and  our  men  were  asked  to  go  and 
that  is  why  I  was  unaware  of  it.  This  meet- 
ing did  not  originate  with  us;  it  is  probably 
a  copy,  though,  of  what  has  been  going  on 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kingston  and  the  Islands. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  ( Kingston  and  the  Islands ) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  wondering  if  this  is 
the  vote  imder  which  driver  examination 
centres  come,  or  is  it  the  next  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  this  vote  deals  with 
driver  examinations.  I  would  presume  the 
centres  are  included. 

Mr.  Apps:  One  of  the  things  I  would  like 
to  find  out  is  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
having  these  centres  open  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing or  all  day  Saturday. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  believe  I 
am  right,  in  the  area  that  I  represent  they 
are  not  open  on  Saturdays.  Many  people 
who  wish  to  take  driver  examinations  find  it 
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very  difficult  to  get  ofiF  in  time  to  take  the 
examination  during  the  regular  hours  in  which 
the  examination  centres  are  open,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  great 
many  people  to  have  these  centres  open  on 
Saturday. 

After  all  we  as  a  government,  I  think, 
want  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible 
for  people  to  get  their  examinations,  and  at 
the  present  time  many  of  them  are  in  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
be  there  during  the  week.  I  would  urge  the 
Minister  to  give  consideration  to  having  the 
examination  centres  open  on  Saturdays  so 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
many  people  who  wish  to  take  these  exami- 
nations. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  in  addition 
to  Saturday,  I  think  shopping  hours  are 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Why  not 
include  Thursday  and  Friday  evening  so  that 
you  really  convenience  the  individuals  wish- 
ing to  take  the  driver's  test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  matter  of  hours 
and  convenience  to  the  public  is  a  concern 
of  ours.  We  like  to  give  good  service.  The 
matter  of  arranging  personnel  and  changing 
their  hours  is  one  of  the  problems. 

We  open  mornings  and  afternoons,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Fridays.  On  Thursday 
we  do  not  open  until  noon  and  continue 
through  the  evening.  This  was  one  device 
we  used  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  eve- 
ning testing.  Unfortunately,  we  found  it  did 
not  work  as  satisfactorily  as  we  had  hoped 
because  many  of  the  people  who  could  not 
get  out  in  the  daytime,  and  wanted  to  come 
in  the  evenings,  found  the  Thursday  evening 
testings  were  jammed  up.  On  checking  we 
found  that  many  of  the  people  jamming  the 
Thursday  evening  hours  were  people  who 
could  have  come  at  other  hours. 

We  tried  to  work  this  out.  I  do  not  know 
if  we  can  find  a  way  to  accommodate  to 
changes  in  shopping  habits  and  living  habits 
—if  we  can  further  adjust  these  hours  with 
the  hope  of  better  accommodating  the  pub- 
lic, because  we  do  try  to  give  good  service. 
You  know  when  the  rush  comes  on  for  licence 
plates— and  this  is  off  the  section,  sir— we  are 
confronted  with  problems  then,  because  they 
are  the  peak  times.  We  do  try  to  serve  the 
public. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a 
suggestion?  You  have  an  alternative.  Could 
you  let  them  have  Monday  off  and  work  on 
Saturday?  This  would  give  them  the  two 
days,   Sunday  and   Monday,   and  have   them 


open  on  Saturday;  I  think  you  would  make 
it  available  to  a  lot  more  people  by  being 
open  on  Saturday  than  you  would  on  Monday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  matter  is,  of  course, 
sir,  that  these  examiners  are  civil  servants, 
and  they  like  their  weekends  o£F  too.  It 
would  mean  a  substantial  increase  in  per- 
sonnel to  make  this  arrangement,  for  all  that, 
it  has  its  obvious  benefits. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are 
here  to  serve  the  people,  not  civil  servants, 
and  if  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  people 
to  be  able  to  take  their  driver  examination 
on  Saturday  than  Monday,  I  think  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  making  that  change. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  follow  through  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands. 
As  a  pilot  project,  why  not  take  the  city  of 
Kingston,  and  carry  out  the  suggestions  that 
the  hon.  member  has  made?  If  they  prove  to 
have  some  merit  then  it  can  be  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  speaker 
made  mention  of  another  area.  Perhaps  since 
he  mentioned  it  I  might  say  to  him  that  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours,  or  the  rush  period  of  the 
picking  up  of  licences  for  automobiles,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  stations  be  open  after 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  area  of  Welland,  in  particular, 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention,  the 
facility  there  was  closed  before  people  fin- 
ished work  and  it  was  impossible.  It  was  not 
opened  on  Saturdays,  it  was  not  open  in  the 
evenings,  and  it  was  very,  very  difficult  for 
the  people  there  to  acquire  their  licence 
plates. 

Now,  I  think  during  the  final  month— and 
I  realize  this  is  not  on  this  section,  but  the 
Minister  raised  the  point— during  the  latter 
six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  period  when  licence 
plates  are  on  sale,  these  places  must  be  open 
five  days  and  night  a  week.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  this  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  and 
the  Islands,  and  concurred  in  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville,  is  one  I 
think  we  can  look  into.  I  have  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  can  run  into  trouble,  that  if  we 
make  examination  hours  available  on  Satur- 
day, the  same  thing  will  happen  as  occurs 
Thursday  nights.  Those  hours  will  be  crowded 
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by  people  who  could  come  other  times.  But 
I  am  not  beyond  considering  a  pilot  project 
with  the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the 
member  for  Windsor-WalkervUle,  and  per- 
haps we  could  try  it  in  Kingston. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Driver  examination.  The 
hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  On 
driver  examination  only? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Examination,  >es.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister how  his  programme  of  re-examination  of 
drivers  is  coming  along. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  not  under  driver 
control? 


reinstated  after  suspension  arc  subject  to  re- 
examinations as  well  as  those  who  are  chang- 
ing their  class  of  driving  licence. 

These  groups  will  be  a<lded  to  and  I  think 
our  experience  is  similar  to  that  in  some 
other  jurisdictions  where  the  matter  has  been 
carefully  studied.  We  get  better  \'alue  from 
our  programmes  of  re-examination,  having 
regard  to  facilities  and  personnel,  l)y  taking 
selected  groups  than  would  1x3  the  case  if 
we  were  to  embark  upon  a  general  pro- 
gramme of  re-examining  everyone  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  could  tell  me  what  the  other  juris- 
dictions were  that  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  At  the  moanent  I  am  not 
able  to  gave  the  member  this.  I  will  see  if  I 


Mr.  Shulman:  No,  it  is  driver  examination.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  material  for  him 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  lion,  member  en- 
quires  about  the   re-examination   of  drivers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  re-examining 
drivers  is  one  that  has  been  under  pretty 
continuous  scrutiny.  I  think  it  was  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  hvo  years  ago  I  suggested 
that  we  were  hoping  to  get  into  a  programme 
of  periodic  re-examination  when  all  drivers 
would  be  called  up  for  re-examination  every 
SK)  many  years.  This  matter  has  been  re- 
assessed both  in  our  jurisdiction  and  others, 
and  I  think  that  instead  of  the  shot-gun  type 
of  mass  re-examination,  having  regard  to  the 
time  involved,  and  the  facilities  and  the  cost, 
that  we  would  get  better  value  from  a 
selective   re-examination. 

We  have  been  re-examining  people  by 
groups,  instead  of  just  calling  in  everyone 
who  has  not  been  re-examined  for  so  many 
years.  And  the  extension  has  gone  into  various 
new  areas  of  people  who  are  to  be  re- 
examined. 

The  re-examination  of  people  of  advanced 
age  is  obviously  an  important  need  and  we 
are  examining  all  those  over  70  who  have 
been  involved  in  collisions;  we  are  examining 
the  group  of  those  who  have  been  suspended 
under  the  demerit  point  system.  Those  who 
have  reached  the  nine  point  level  are  also 
being  re-examined.  School  bus  drivers  are 
under  a  more  intensi\e  programnie  of  re- 
examination. 

Physical  impairments  are  being  reported  to 
us  from  many  sources  and  it  is  now  man- 
datory on  doctors  to  report  patients  who  in 
their  opinion  are  not  in  a  physical  condition 
to    drive    safely.    All    those    who    are    being 


Mr.  Shulman:  It  would  be  very  interesting, 
knowing  those  jurisdictions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  have  done  a  little  survey  and  I  will 
most  anxiously  await  the  answer  to  that 
question.  But  I  wonder,  has  the  Minister  ever 
read  the  Ontario  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  highway  safety,  dated  1955?  Oh,  I  am 
glad  he  has.  Does  the  Minister  agree  with 
this  Conservative  Ontario  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  highway  safety  dated  1955? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  some  parts  of  it  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  other  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Was  the  Minister  in  the 
House  at  that  time,  when  this  was  brought 
in?  Oh,  what  a  pity! 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always  find  it  inter- 
esting listening  to  the  Minister's  comments 
because  his  views  on  highway  safety  are  so 
far  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
might  as  well  start  with  the  Ontario  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  higliway  safety,  a 
very  conservative  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  oould  start  with  the  Minister's  o\vn  remarks 
on  the  estimates  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  at  that  time-if  I  am  misquoting  the 
Minister  I  hope  he  will  correct  me-at  that 
time  I  understood  he  said  that  every  three 
or  four  years  he  hope<l  to  have  everybody 
re-examined.  If  I  am  misquoting  him,  please 
let  me  know  and  I  will  change  the  quotation 
here.  I  guess  I  did  not  misquote  him. 

Anyway,  let  us  start  with  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  highway  safet>',  page  15, 
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item  15  on  page   15;  this  is  dated  January, 

1955,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Within  a  period  of  ten  years  from  a  date 
to  be  set  by  the  government,  all  operators 
of  motor  vehicles  be  required  to  be  exam- 
ined, tliis  examination  to  be  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  test  for  new  driver 
applicants. 

Well,  we  are  very  familiar,  Mr,  Chairman, 
with  this  government  and  its  two  methods  of 
moving.  It  says  all  the  right  things  and  it  does 
all  the  wrong  things.  It  gives  lip  service  to 
all  the  proper  ways  of  handling  government 
in  every  department— and  this  department  is 
typical,  just  typical.  It  said  in  1955,  "We  are 
going  to  do  it  within  a  period  of  ten  years", 
and  here  we  are  14  years  later  and  they  are 
still  talking  about  it.  Now  the  Minister 
says  maybe  we  should  not  do  it  at  all;  maybe 
tlie  way  we  are  doing  it  now,  examining  a 
few  people  is  better.  Wliat  does  the  rest  of 
the  world  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  the  government 
say  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Tlie  government  said  that; 
this  government. 

Interjection  by  an  lion,  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  the  Ontario  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  highway  safety, 
1955- 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  the  gov- 
ernment; that  is  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —appointed  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the 
Minister  would  like  to  know  who  was  on  that 
committee.  The  first  name  on  tlie  committee 
is  John  Yaremko,  who  I  believe  is  still  witli 
the  government,  although  I  have  not  been 
here  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  second  name  is  John  Root.  The  third 
name  is  J.  N.  Allan.  The  next  names  are 
W.  M.  Nickle  and  W.  G.  Beech;  all  good 
Conservatives,  you  cannot  disown  them. 
There  are  no  NDP'ers  here,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  The  other  names  are  Edwards,  J.  F. 
Edwards— I  believe  he  is  a  Conservative— 
S.  F.  Levine,  A.  J.  Child,  G.  T.  Gordon, 
Peter  Manley  and  T.  D.  Thomas. 

The  majority  of  those  members  were  gov- 
ernment members.  It  is  the  same  as  every  other 
select  committee  set  up.  When  a  select  coin- 
mittee  brings  in  a  good  suggestion,  they  say 


"Oh,  it  is  just  a  select  committee".  We  would 
expect  a  little  better  from  some  of  the  more 
intelhgent  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Unfor- 
tunately none  of  them  is  here  this  evening. 
But  from  this  Minister  we  expect  that.  We 
expect  that. 

When  a  select  committee  works  for  many 
years  as  this  committee  did,  and  brings  in 
good  ideas,  things  that  woidd  cut  the  num- 
ber of  highway  fatalities  in  this  province,  we 
have  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
get  up  to  say  that  sort  of  government  com- 
mittee is  just  a  select  committee.  What 
balderdash,   what   stupidity;    you   overwhelm 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  order.  The  hon.  member  is 
quite  fond  of  getting  up  and  saying— every 
day  practically,  in  the  life  of  this  Legislature 
that  somebody  is  misleading  the  House. 
Everybody  but  tlie  hon.  member.  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  he  has  misled  the  House.  He 
said,  this  was  a  "government  report",  and  if 
the  hon.  member  is  such  a  brilUant  man,  as 
he  always  lets  us  know  he  is,  he  should 
know  the  difference  between  a  select  com- 
mittee report  and  a  government  report,  and 
there  is  a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have 
misled  the  House  in  this  way,  I  apologize 
to  the  House;  if  on  tlie  other  hand  there  is 
no  difference  between  these  two  committees 
I  would  suggest  tliat  perhaps  the  I.Q.  of  the 
honourable  Minister  should  be  put  under 
qiie^tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  a  select  committee 
report  certainly  is  not  a  government  report, 
and  the  hon.  member  did  report  it  as 
government  report. 

^Tnferjectiorns'  by  honr  ineinberSj, 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not  a 
government  report  should  the  coat  of  arms 
be  on  here?  Should  it  not  be  taken  off— I  do 
not  want  to  waste  time— I  said  six  times,  I 
say  it  once  more:  This  was  the  Ontario  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  highway  safety, 
1965;  it  was  a  good  report;  and  you  did  not 
have  enough  sense  to  carry  it  out.  Anyway 
let  us  go  on. 

Interjection  by  an  hon,  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No.  That  was  the  Ontario 
view  in  1955  mind  you,  and  I  agree,  this  was 
a  select  committee  and  it  takes  a  while  for 
ideas  to  pemieate  to  this  Cabinet, 
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Let  us  come  up  to  today.  I  hold  in  my 
liand  the  "National  highway  safety  standards", 
a  resume  of  projects  being  initiated  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  published  by  the  United 
States  department  of  transportation— it  is  a 
current  report— it  just  came  out  in  the  last 
few  months.  I  refer  to  page  18,  which  has 
to  do  with  driver  examination. 

It  says  there  is  a  standard  in  the  United 
States,  a  standard  which  they  are  trying  to 
put  into  every  State.  It  is  not  in  every  State, 
but  in  most  of  diem— it  is  not  here.  What 
does  it  say?  "Re-examination  of  every  driver 
at  four  year  intervals"  and  why  do  they  do 
this?  Purely  and  simply  because  this  Min- 
ister's way  of  doing  it  is  bad.  After  someone 
has  had  an  accident,  or  after  they  have  lost 
tlieir  licence,  it  is  too  late.  You  are  catching 
the  person  who  is  involved  in  the  accident 
:ifter  the  accident  occurs,  but  the  whole  idea 
should  be  to  try  and  prevent  the  accident, 
this  is  where  we  just  cannot  get  through. 
You  do  not  understand  what  you  should  be 
doing. 

For  goodness  sake,  once  more,  here  is 
something  else;  it  is  not  a  political  issue,  it 
is  not  even  an  expensive  issue,  it  pays  for 
itself.  You  can  charge  tlie  drivers— of  course 
you  do— it  will  pay  for  itself  not  only  in 
dollars,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  lives.  It  is 
not  right  for  you  to  sit  there  in  that  chair, 
and  ignore  commonly  accepted  rules  which 
will  prevent  highway  accidents  and  highway 
fatalities  which  are  known  everywhere  else 
in  the  world  except  in  Ontario.  For  good- 
ness sake  do  these  things,  it  is  done  every- 
where else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
just  correct  some  of  the  misapprehensions  of 
the  hon.  member.  First  of  all,  when  this 
report  of  the  select  committee  was  made  in 
1955,  there  would  have  been  about  1,800,000 
drivers  in  Ontario.  They  were  examined  at 
that  time  in  a  very  superficial  kind  of  test, 
and  the  examination  was  done  by  fee  driver 
examiners;  that  is,  outside  driver  examiners. 

We  have  something  over  three  million 
drivers  in  Ontario.  All  our  driver  examina- 
tions are  conducted  by  government  em- 
ployees, and  they  examine  to  a  standard.  I 
want  to  say  this  about  the  standard;  it  is  a 
lot  more  sophisticated  and  stringent  than  was 
tlie  case  15  years  ago.  It  is  a  standard  now 
that  has  been  established  by  the  provinces  of 
Canada,  so  we  have  uniform  examinations 
for  drivers  in  all  parts  of  Canada  today. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  has  flowed  from 
this  is  that  a  driver  who  has  been  licensed 


in  Manitoba,  or  in  British  Columbia,  or  in 
Quelxjc,  coming  into  Ontario,  is  able  to 
obtain  an  Ontario  driving  licence  on  the 
surrender  of  his  licence  from  the  other  pro\'- 
ince  without  having  to  take  a  driver's  test. 

I  tliink  the  hon.  member  must  recognize 
the  change  that  has  occurred,  and  bring  him- 
self up  to  date  as  well  as  trying  to  lecture 
us  on  how  we  should  do  these  tilings  be- 
cause the  situation  today  is  vastly  different 
from  what  it  was  when  this  select  committee 
made  its  report  in  1955. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  at  that  time— I  would 
be  relying  on  my  memory,  but  I  would  think 
that  perhaps  more  than  75  per  cent  of  that 
report  has  been  implemented. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  hon.  Minister.  Of  course  the 
test  is  better  today  dian  it  was  15  years  ago. 
I  remember  with  horror  the  relation  of  some 
fantastic  stories  of  what  occurred  in  that  day. 
Yes,  this  has  been  an  improvement  but  this 
has  occurred  all  across  the  continent.  There 
are  good  tests  in  New  York  state,  there  are 
good  tests  in  Maine,  the  same  as  here.  The 
tests  here  are  quite  adequate  I  believe.  The 
tests  in  the  rest  of  the  world  are  equall>' 
adequate  and  yet  just  because  we  have  ade- 
quate tests  today  is  no  reason  not  to  re- 
examine people  who  may  not  have  been 
tested  for  20  years.  I  know-I  am  sure  every- 
one knows— there  are  members  in  this  House 
who  should  not  be  driving  a  car.  Some  of 
them  have  not  been  examined  for  30  years. 
I  can  see  some  of  them  staring  at  me  at  this 
moment.  If  they  were  re-examined  we  all 
know  they  would  not  pass. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  You 
take  your  life  in  your  hands  when  you  return 
at  night. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  see  for 
the  Minister  to  get  up  and  say,  "We  are  not 
going  to  re-examine  because  the  people  who 
are  examined  now  are  examined  better  than 
we  did  15  years  ago",  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  this  is  true,  but  what  has  it 
got  to  do  widi  it? 

You  admit  you  examined  people  15  years 
ago  cursorily;  you  did  not  do  it  properly. 
Most  of  those  people  have  not  been  re- 
examined within  this  time  and  yet  you  say, 
"We  are  not  going  to  re-examine  them  now 
because  we  are  doing  a  better  examination 
of  people  who  are  taking  the  tests  at  the 
present  time."  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 
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May  I  suggest  again  to  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  perhaps  you  have  not  thought 
this  through  too  well.  Perhaps  you  should  get 
together  with  your  advisors  and  give  it  some 
further  thought. 

I  would  hope  we  are  not  going  to  have 
to  go  through  this  again  next  year,  but  if  you 
have  not  done  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  driver  examination— and 
this  is  certainly  occurring  in  all  areas  with 
high  car  populations,  except  Ontario— if  it  is 
not  done  by  next  year  we  are  going  to  go 
into  it  again  and  I  am  afraid  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  will  not  be  as  gentle  as  I  am  with 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reply  to  that  and  say  that  our  tests  in  On- 
tario now  include  a  written  test,  a  sign  recog- 
nition test— a  special  system  of  road  testing, 
and  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  in  the  United  States  they  do  not  require 
standard  vision  tests.  We  have  brought  our 
vision  tests  up  to  date.  In  many  jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States  they  would  not  have 
vision  standards  comparable  to  ours.  We  have 
standardized  our  vision  test  standards  all 
across  Canada,  as  I  just  intimated. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  dear,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hate  to  have  the  Minister  caught  out  hke  that, 
but  I  must  quote  to  him  now  from  the 
national  highway  safety  standards  of  1968  in 
a  reference  to  visual  tests.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  all  48  states  quoted.  Let 
us  start  with  New  York  State:  "In  New 
York  State  each  driver  Hcensee  is  re-examined 
for  visual  acuity  on  a  three-year  basis— 

At  this  point  a  lady  visitor  fell  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  go  up  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  have  a  look? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances  to  recess 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  House  took  recess. 

After  an  interval,  the  House  resumed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  hold  this  vote  until  the  hon.  mem- 
ber—oh, here  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  now,  we  were  talking 
of  visual  acuity,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  inform  the  committee  if  the  lady  is  all 
right. 


Mr.  Shulman:  She  had  a  little  cut,  but 
nothing  serious. 

The  Minister  was  saying  how  great  our 
tests  are  here  in  Ontario.  I  agree  with  him. 
They  are  quite  competent.  However,  he  was 
comparing  them  to  the  United  States  and  say- 
ing we  test  for  visual  acuity  here  and  they 
do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  was  dealing  with  uni- 
form standards  in  Canada,  not  just  tests. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Minister  suggesting 
that  we  have  higher  standards  for  visual 
acuity  in  Ontario  than  there  are  in  the  uni- 
form vehicle  code  or  in  the  United  States 
standards?  I  have  them  right  here  and  I  am 
going  to  have  to  correct  the  Minister,  if  that 
is  what  he  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  have  established  uni- 
form vision  standards  in  all  provinces  of 
Canada.  And  the  United  States  does  not  have 
uniform  standards  all  across  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  is  backtrack- 
ing so  fast  I  can  hardly  keep  up  with  him, 
Mr.  Chairman.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  was 
talking  about  visual  acuity  and  how  much 
better  ojBF  we  were  here. 

But  let  us  not  get  ofiE  the  subject  just  be- 
cause he  has  been  caught  out.  We  do  that  so 
often  it  does  not  really  matter. 

The  fact  remams  that  we  do  not  re- 
examine and  it  is  a  standard  in  the  United 
States  to  re-examine.  It  is  coming  into  all 
the  states.  It  has  not  come  into  them  all  yet, 
but  it  is  coming  and  the  States  are  doing  it. 
Until  we  do  it,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
higher  accident  rate  on  our  highways,  and  on 
other  highways  involving  our  people.  It  is 
not  fair  for  the  Minister  to  ignore  the  obvious. 
And  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  better  tests 
now  does  no  solve  the  problem  at  all.  It  will 
solve  it  in  50  years,  perhaps,  partially,  when 
all  the  people  who  were  previously  tested 
inadequately  die  off.  But  what  excuse  is  that? 

That  is  not  going  to  help  our  highways  in 
the  next  ten  or  20  years.  And  even  in  50 
years,  people  who  are  examined  today  will 
be  out  of  touch— some  of  them  psysically  un- 
able to  drive.  But  they  will  still  be  driving 
because  we  do  not  re-examine.  You  do  not 
re-examine  until  something  happens  — until 
someone  is  in  an  accident,  or  someone  loses 
their  life. 

This  is  such  a  bad  way  of  doing  it.  It  is 
a  mediocre  response.    It  is  so  typical  of  the 
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Tories.  When  you  hit  them  on  the  knee  they 
jerk.  But  they  should  be  moving  in  advance. 
They  should  be  trying  to  prevent  these  things 
from  occurring.  Now  this  is  an  obvious, 
simple,  non-political  thing.  For  goodness  sake, 
Mr.  Minister,  do  it!  Surprise  us.  Do  something 
right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  has  fre- 
quentiy  had  his  knee  struck  on  that,  because 
he  jerked  each  time  the  member  for  High 
Park  put  the  proposition. 

Can  I,  as  a  layman,  ask  the  Minister  why 
he  resists  driver  re-examination.  Why  does  he 
resist  the  proposition  which  sounds  eminently 
sensible,  which  is  being  put  to  him  from  this 
side  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
outlined  to  the  member  for  High  Park  what 
our  change  in  programme  was,  as  anticipated 
perhaps  two  years  ago.  We  felt  we  made 
better  use  of  our  facilities  and  our  staflF  by 
selecting  groups  for  re-examination  rather 
than  a  re-examination  of  everyone  after  a 
stated  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  you  have  some  pertinent 
statistical  data  on  tiiat  now  in  regard  to  the 
groups  that  have  been  thus  chosen,  and  the 
age  categories  and  the  period  at  which  they 
were  originally  tested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  re- 
view the  various  groups. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
imder  driver  examinations? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  moment.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  these  groups  were  people  who 
were  involved  in  accidents  of  one  kind  or 
another,  or  lost  licences  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
I  have  my  colleague,  the  sort  of  legitimate 
Minister  of  Transport  sitting  on  my  left,  be- 
cause otherwise  I  might  conceivably  have 
been  misled,  although  I  am  sure  you  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so. 

I  wonder,  is  there  not  perhaps  some  ration- 
ale for  advancing  the  proposition  that  large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  tested  some- 
where between  1940  and  1960  might  also  be 
re-examined.  The  Minister,  I  take  it,  does 
not  feel  that  that  is  a  valid  premise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Is  the  member  inquiring 
if   I   think   it  is  a  valid  premise   if  one   has 


not  been  examined  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  that  he  should  be  re-examined  because 
of  the  passage  of  time  only. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  of  course.  This  is 
occurring  in  those  who  are  in  the  older 
groups. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  what  basis  is  it  occurring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  For  instance,  everyone 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  70  and  has  any 
collision  involvement  has  to  be  re-examined. 
Everyone  who  has  reached  the  age  of  80  has 
to  be  provided  with  a  certificate  every  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Between  70  and  80  you  are 
re-examined  if  you  had  a  collision.  There  is 
a  certain  subtle  refinement  to  that.  I  have 
not  quickened  to  it  yet,  but  I  am  sure  if  I 
think  about  it  for  a  month  or  two  it  will 
come  to  me.  And  what  about  the  60  to  70 
category?  I  take  it  there  are  no  strictures 
there  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  the  moment.  Well,  then  I 
am  just  asking,  do  you  feel  that  there  is  some 
validity  to  the  premise  that  people  who  were 
40  in  1940,  and  are  60  in  1960,  should  con- 
ceivably be  obliged  to  take  a  driver  re- 
examination? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  deny  that  at  all.  I  said  there  was 
some  validity  in  having  periodic  re-examina- 
tions. But  I  said  having  regard  to  the  facili- 
ties and  the  staff  requirements,  and  the  time, 
we  thought  that  a  more  useful  approach  to 
the  subject  was  to  employ  the  other  select 
programme  groups. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Well,  I  can  understand 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  are  now  getting 
to  the  crux  of  it.  You  put  it  then  in  the 
context  of  programme  and  staff.  That  does 
limit  it  somewhat.  Far  be  it  from  those  of 
us  on  this  side  to  suggest  that  your  staff 
might  be  expanded  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  re-examination.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Minister  contemplated  that  revolutionary 
step,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
contemplated,  just  as  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  very  unfortimate  to  find  oneself 
with  a  collision  which  resulted  in  a  fatality. 

Re-examination  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult under  those  circumstances.  I  want  to 
suggest  very  seriously  that  there  is  something 
most  perplexing  about  a  proposition  as  com- 
pelling as  the  simple  proposition  of  a  re- 
examination.    I     may     say,     Mr.     Chairman, 
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because  I  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
delinquent,  I  have  recently  undergone  a 
driver  examination.  My  vision  acuity  was,  of 
course,  precise.  My  capacity  to  pass  the 
written  test  was  quite  unparalleled,  and  my 
performance  on  the  road  was  without  equal. 
I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was  the 
simplest  and  easiest  and  least  taxing  of  tests 
I  have  ever  undergone. 

And  if  that  is  considered  the  sort  of  ulti- 
mate refinement  in  the  passage  of  time,  then 
I  can  well  appreciate  what  the  member  for 
High  Park  said,  when  he  puts  to  you  that  it 
is  time  that  one  had  some  driver  re-examin- 
ation. I  must  say  that  this  con\'ersation  moves 
so  easily  from  acuity  to  vacuity  that  I  am  not 
inclined  to  pursue  it  any  further. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  just  wondering  if  the  department 
carries  out  any  re-examination  of  the  driver 
examiners  at  any  time?  Once  they  have  passed 
tests,  do  they  continue  forever  or  do  you 
terminate  their  function  at  some  particular 
age,  at  60  or  65?  Or  do  you  have  an  ongoing 
programme  to  make  sure  that  your  driver 
examiners  are  not  suffering  from  either  visual 
acuity  or  some  other  form  of  affliction,  per- 
haps. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Our  dri\er  examiners 
have  refresher  courses  regularly. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  these  refresher  courses 
at  any  time  include  some  fonn  of  public 
relations?  I  have  had  complaints  from  various 
people  about  driver  examiners  who  have 
harassed  the  drivers  or  the  students,  and  who 
have  been  rather  rude  and  carried  on  in  a 
most  unsuitable  manner.  I  wondered  if  any- 
thing is  done  to  supervise  these  people  to  the 
extent  that  they  should  be  conscious  that  they 
are  servants  of  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  they  are 
\ery  conscious  of  it  indeed,  and  any  com- 
plaints of  improper  conduct  or  inadequacy  or 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  a  driver  exam- 
iner, is  quickly  examined  from  the  top.  It  is 
looked  into  and  carefully  carried  out  and  I 
usually  get  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  regular  are  the  ex- 
aminations carried  out  on  the  driver  exam- 
iners? Do  they  carry  them  out  once  every 
year,  or  every  three  years,  or  every  four 
years,  or  something  like  that?  Do  you  ha\  e 
a  rigid  formula,  do  you  set  down  some  par- 
ticular programme  and  every  four  years  they 
have  to  go  through  a  refresher  course  or  re- 
fresher examination? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  get  the  particu- 
lars. It  is  coming  right  up  now  as  to  just 
what  the  programme  of  refresher  and  of 
supervision  and  of  observation  is.  We  had 
the  supervisors  of  the  driver  examiners  in 
recently.  I  understand  the  driver  examiners 
have  a  three  day  course  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  large  increase  of 
accidents  in  the  age  group  of  16  to  19  in 
automobiles— and  a  lot  of  them  are  fatal  acci- 
dents—could the  Minister  suggest,  perhaps,  a 
programme  similar  to  what  they  have  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States,  that  the  age  limit 
for  operating  a  vehicle  in  Ontario  should  be 
raised  to  the  age  of  18?  Has  the  hon.  Min- 
ister given  this  any  consideration  at  all,  that 
perhaps  it  would  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
accidents? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  else  under 
driver  examination  before  we  carry  that? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Under  driver  examination, 
Mr.  Chairman.  You  may  recall  the  debate 
which  took  place  last  year  in  connection  with 
complaints  from  the  driving  schools,  in  rela- 
tion to  driver  examination.  Can  the  Minister 
tell  me  if,  as  a  result  of  that  lengthy  debate 
and  the  wisdom  which  was  attempted  to  be 
imparted  to  him,  if  he  had  made  any  changes 
in  the  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
member  would  identify  the  nature  of  the 
debate  to  which  he  is  referring. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry  if  the  Minister 
has  forgotten.  Yes,  I  will  try  and  refresh  his 
memorj\  You  may  recall  that  some  50  driving 
schools  wrote  to  you  requesting  that  when 
the  examinations  are  given,  the  people  taking 
the  examinations  be  allowed  to  use  the  special 
cars,  the  safety  double  controls.  The  Minister 
at  that  time  did  not  seem  to  think  that  was 
a  very  good  idea  and  he  disagreed  with  every- 
body in  the  House  on  this  side,  at  least,  and 
with  all  of  the  driving  schools.  I  wonder  if  he 
recalls  the  matter  now— if  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  his  ill-chosen  de- 
cision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  to  reconsider  an  ill-chosen  decision.  It 
was  a  right  decision,  whether  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  opposed  to  it  or  not,  and  the  records 
have  proved  it. 

Since  the  ruling  a  year  ago  that  ^ehicles 
equipped    with    dual    controls    could    not    be 
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used  during  driver  road  tests,  unless  such 
equipment  was  first  made  inoperative,  there 
has  been  an  18  per  cent  decrease  in  the  fre- 
quency of  collisions  occurring  during  driving 
tests.  Furthermore  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  calibre  of  applicants 
presenting  themselves  for  driver  tests  during 
1968,  indicating  a  greater  care  is  being  taken 
by  no\'ice  drivers  in  preparing  themselves 
for  their  tests.  The  Minister  is  not  always 
wrong. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  agree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Minister  is  not  always  wrong  but  his 
batting  average  gives  us  cause  for  worry. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  through  you,  sir,  to  the 
Minister,  is  he  suggesting  that  this  18  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  accidents  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  dual  controls  are  not  allowed?  Is 
this  his  suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Precisely. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  now,  if  we  come  back 
next  year  and  we  find  there  has  been  an  18 
per  cent  increase  in  the  accident  rate,  will 
he  then  suggest  that  it  is  because  dual  con- 
trols are  allowed?  1  hope  the  Minister  will 
agree  with  me,  or  perhaps  he  will  not,  but 
the  figures  do  not  mean  anything.  If  the  Min- 
ister has  the  figures  available  over  the  five 
years,  he  will  find  them  going  up  and  down. 
If  we  go  back  four  years,  you  will  find  an 
even  greater  than  18  per  cent  decrease  and 
this  factor  did  not  come  into  it  at  all. 

So  now  I  am  sure  the  Minister  would  not 
mislead  the  House  deliberately,  but  I  hope 
the  Minister  will  rethink  this  decision.  Be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  aware  that 
the  National  Driving  Association,  who  have 
had  some  greater  experience,  perhaps,  than 
the  Minister  in  this  matter,  feels  it  is  a  very 
wrong  decision.  They  are  still  writing  letters 
and  publishing  articles  about  this,  and  there 
is  no  point  in  repeaiting  everything  we  have 
said  in  the  past,  but  surely  the  Minister 
should  rethink  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  him  read  the  statistics,  the 
percentages.  A  little  chagrined  are  you  not? 
Read  the  percentages,  for  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  give  you  another 
percentage  if  you  want  it,  to  add  to  what 
I  have  given  you.  During  1968,  70.1  per  cent 
of  driver  licence  applicants  qualified  on  first 
attempt,  whereas  in  1967  only  67.5  per  cent 
completed  them.  Failure  on  subsequent  at- 
tempts declined  by  almost  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oxford. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Inncs  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  the  Minister  a  breakdown  by  Narioas 
locales  on  the  percentages— completed  on  first 
try,  second  try,  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  look  for  that  and 
see  if  we  have  it  clttssifie<l  by  districts  or  by 
driving  point,  but  I  do  not  have  it  with  me. 
I  think  we  can  find  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Innes:  Would  you  have  it  sent  o\er 
some  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Driver  examination  is  car- 
ried. On  licensing  of  drivers,  the  hon.  memb<'r 
for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Wait  a  minute,  driver  exami- 
nation is  not  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  you 
were  finished.  You  were  on  licensing  of 
drivers.  Anything  else  on  driver  examination? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  on  driver  examination, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that 
the  percentage  of  passing  on  tests  is  quite 
different  in  Toronto  than  the  rest  of  the 
province.  Would  he  agree  with  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  I  do  not  have  the 
statistics,  and  I  am  not  giving  them  if  I  do 
not  have  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  would  the  Minister  get 
that  statistic?  He  just,  a  few  moments  ago, 
showed  a  great  improvement  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  I  believe  he  said  there  was  2.5 
per  cent  more  passing,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  perhaps  a  diflFerent  standard  in  different 
areas  might  make  the  difference.  If  tliere 
were  a  change  of  personnel  it  could  make  this 
rather  small  difference. 

I  believe  the  Galhip  poll  allows  foiu-  per 
cent  error  and  this  2.5  per  cent  change  in 
statistics  does  not  seem  too  significant.  I 
would  not  want  the  Minister  to  misunderstand 
his  own  statistics. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know,  the  Minister  is  in 
very  rough  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  licensing  of  drivers 
then.  Tjhe  memlx^r  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
To  go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  pre\  iously. 
Considering  the  inoreiuse  of  accidents  in  the 
age  groups  from  16  to  19,  in  automobiles, 
and  a  great  number  of  tliem  are  fatal  acci- 
dents, perhaps  one  could  suggest  the  age  of 
the  motor  vehicle  operator  should  be  similar 
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to  the  procedures  followed  in  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America— 18  years  of  age. 
Has  the  Minister  given  this  any  thought, 
to  rise  the  licensing  from  16  to  18  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  accidents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  concern  has  been 
expressed— I  think  it  was  raised  by  tlie  com- 
mittee on  youth— the  concern  over  licensing 
those  under  18  years  of  age  is  one  that  we 
have  had  before  us,  and  tliere  are  pros  and 
cons  on  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  was  a  select  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  statistics  indicate  that 
the  16  to  18-year-old  driver  is  less  likely  to 
be  responsible  for  a  collision  than  those  in 
the  18  to  25  years  of  age.  In  view  of  the 
extent  of  inter-provincial  travel  by  motor 
car  this  recommendation  has  been  considered 
by  all  provinces  as  one  of  the  matters  of 
inter-provincial  concern.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  to  this  date  has  been  that  16  is  the 
appropriate  minimum  age. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  change 
raising  the  minimum  age  above  16  could 
impose  some  considerable  hardship  on  our 
rural  population. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
pursue  this  a  little  bit  further  in  page  2  of 
the  report  here?  Tlie  age  group  of  16  to  19  in 
1965  and  over  both  have  higher  percentages 
of  specified  improper  driving  actions  than  any 
other  age  groups,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
accident  rate  is  high  in  this  bracket  too. 

The  remarks  just  mentioned  now  on  this 
subject  in  your  reports  are  not  too  consistent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  member  is  refer- 
ring to  the  collisions  under  fatal  collisions 
by  drivers  of  age  groups.  These  are  percent- 
ages of  collisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  get  clarifica- 
tion on  this  question  the  hon.  member  raises. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  May  I  pursue  this  a  little 
bit  further?  I  would  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  licences  issued  to  motor  cycle  oper- 
ators. I  understand  that  you  can  receive  a 
motor  cycle  licence  at  the  age  of  16.  There  is 
no  beginner's  permit  required  here,  and  many 
buy  a  machine  with  no  instruction  what- 
soever, take  it  out  on  to  the  highways,  and 
know  very  little  about  operating  the  machine 
at  all.  I  am  sure  this  causes  a  great  number 
of  accidents  on  om"  highways.  Has  the  Min- 


ister given  consideration  to  this,  that  perhaps 
we  should  have  a  temporary  licence  issued  to 
motor  cycle  operators  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  change  made  in  the  licensing  of  motor 
cycle  oi>erators  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  it 
requires  a  special  test  and  licence  for  a 
motor  cycle  operator.  The  change  was  accom- 
panied by  the  elimination  of  the  issue  of  a 
learner's  !i>ermit  for  motor  cycle  operators  so 
that  they  are  required  to  take  their  in- 
struction or  do  their  practising  off  high- 
ways. It  is  possible  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
that  the  number  of  motor  cycle  collisions 
and  fatalities  since  supports  the  wisdom  of 
that  change. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Perhaps  I  should  disagree 
with  that  remark,  but  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  programme  here  in  training  motor  cycle 
operators.  I  mean  it  is  all  right  for  a  dealer 
to  sell  a  motor  cycle,  but  to  take  it  out 
on  the  highway— they  are  not  prepared  to 
take  that  machine  out  on  the  highway.  They 
have  very  little  knowledge  of  even  some  of 
the  highway  traflBc  regulations  and  the  rules 
—as  well  as  not  knowing  how  to  operate  the 
machine  itself.  And  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  motor  cycle  accidents 
on  our  roads  today.  Regarding  the  temporary 
licence  that  should  be  issued— and  again  you 
pointed  out  that  they  have  to  have  a  test 
eventually— who  gives  them  this  test?  Is  this 
man  who  issues  the  licence  qualified  to  go 
out  on  that  motor  cycle  with  these  youngsters? 
Or  is  it  a  i)erson  who  just  handles  a  car? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  member  is  confusing  me  or  I  him, 
but  you  cannot  get  a  learner's  licence  now 
for  motorcycles.  You  cannot  go  on  the  high- 
way with  a  motorcycle  until  you  have  taken 
your  test,  excepting  to  move  your  machine 
from  where  you  live  to  the  appointment  for 
die  test.  And  the  tester  is  a  man  who  under- 
stands  motorcycle  riding. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  Minister  sure  about 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  one  par- 
ticular person  in  mind.  I  know  when  he 
applied  for  his  licence  the  person  that  would 
give  him  the  test  stood  about  three  blocks 
from  him  and  said,  drive  the  motorcycle. 
That  was  the  test.  Three  blocks  away,  and  he 
had  to  make  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand 
turn;  tliat  is  all  that  was  required. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He  was 
scared  of  being  run  over,  he  did  not  take  any 
chances. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.   Chainnan,  I  have 
seen   motorcycle   testing  being  done   by  our 
examiners  and  it  was  not  just  as   simple  as 
the  hon.  member  points  out.  If  there- 
Mr.  Ruston:  You  want  to  ride  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  he  has  knowledge  of 
testing  that  he  thinks  is  inadequate,  I  will  be 
happy  to  have  it  checked  out  because  the 
requirement  now  is  that  the  applicant  must 
come  forward  prepared  to  take  a  test  and 
take  the  test  and  pass  it  before  he  is  allowed 
to  operate  the  motorcycle  on  a  highway. 
And  this  has  shown,  in  our  records,  as  being 
quite  a  lifesaver. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  combine  two  items  while  I  talk  at  this 
time  and  that  is  the  licensing  of  drivers  and 
the  driver  examination.  An  individual  renews 
his  licence  every  three  years  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Could  the  Minister  not  require  a  test 
every  three  years  when  the  individual  renews 
his  driver's  licence?  While  I  am  discussing 
this,  it  has  always  been  fascinating  to  me, 
living  as  I  do  in  a  border  town,  to  see  the 
drivers  licence  that  our  American  friends 
have— and  that  is  the  one  with  their  piotuTe 
on  it;  in  addition,  the  picture  is  in  colour. 
Has  the  Minister  considered  adopting  this  on 
the  driver's  licence,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
discussed  the  cost  in  staff  and  facilities  for 
periodic  examination  every  three  years.  But 
vdth  respect  to  the  picture  on  the  licence  or 
the  picture  in  colour,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  remember  the  question  put  to  me  by 
his  colleague  from  Grey-Bruce  and  the  rather 
extensive  answer  I  put  on  the  record  at  that 
time.  Does  he  not  remember— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  do  not  recall— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —my  spelHng  it  out?  We 
did  it  extensively.  I  could  give  the  hon.  mem- 
ber the  answer  now  if  he  wanted.  It  would 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  I  gave  to— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  Minister  consider- 
ing it  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman?  Why  would  other 
jurisdictions  use  it?  Surely,  it  is  good  for 
identification  in  addition— I  could  present  my 
driver's  licence  to  anyone,  but  that  person 
would  not  know  whether  that  is  me  at  all  or 
not.  Whereas  if  my  picture  were  on  the 
licence  maybe  he  still  would  not  be  able  to 
tell,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  little  easier. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  is  that  the 
skilled  or  sophisticated  crook  would  go  to 
ends  to  get  that  kind  of  identification  if  he 
thought  it  was  that  much  more  foolproof.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  hon.  member  knows  that 
in  Iowa  they  have  driver's  pictures  on  the 
licences— on  drivers'  licences.  In  fact,  they 
even  issue  these  to  blind  people.  They  are 
non-drivers  drivers'  licences,  where  they  are 
used  primarily  as  an  identification  device. 

Well,  now,  with  a  great  many  of  the  credit 
cards,  the  picture  is  coming  out  and  some  of 
the  banks  and  organizations  think  the  picture 
helps,  and  other  groups  of  banks  and  similar 
organizations  figure  they  do  not  want  the 
picture;  so  you  pay  your  money  and  you  take 
your  choice.  I  recognize  the  advantages,  I 
see  the  disadvantages,  I  see  the  slow-up  and 
the  cost  of  it,  and  we  also  see  the— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  When  you  get  a  passport, 
Mr.  Minister,  it  has  your  picture  in  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  right.  That  is 
right.  And  that  is  a  very  good  argument. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  like  the  Minister 
to  consider  the  application  of  a  picture— and 
I  would  say  a  coloured  picture,  because  with 
today's  Polaroid  cameras  colour  is  a  very 
simple  process;  it  may  cost  a  few  dollars,  I 
should  not  say  dollars,  a  few  cents  extra,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  practical  and  it  certainly 
does  have  more  merits  than  demerits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for 
Downsview  would  probably  argue  that  that 
would  be  a  police  state. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Licensing  of  drivers. 
Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  meml)er  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  inform  me  of  the  various  classifications 
of  licences  there  are  for  drivers  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  ha\e 
certain  classifications  of  drivers'  licences;  it  is 
very  limited.  What  is  there?  Operator's,  chauf- 
feur's, school  bus  driver's— would  there  be 
another  one?— motorcycle.  I  think  those  are 
the  four  classes  we  have  now.  There  is  a 
committee  on  classification  of  drivers'  licences; 
it  was  set  up  by  our  Ministers'  conference. 
It  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  technical  com- 
mittee that  was  appointed  by  them.  They 
ha\'e   prepared   a   report,    I   believe,   for  the 
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committee.  It  will  be  going  before  the 
CGMTA  convention  in  June.  They  will  be  re- 
porting to  the  CCMTA  on  it  next  month  and 
we  should  have  it  before  our  Ministers'  con- 
ference in  September.  This,  I  think,  contem- 
plates seven  or  eight  classes  of  licences. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
wonder  what  the  Minister— through  you,  Mr. 
Chainuan— thinks  about  Bill  33,  which  was 
introduced  this  session?  Perhaps  he  has  a 
copy  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
hon.  member's  bill  some  place,  I  think.  Yes, 
I  have  a  digest  of  Bill  33  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  agree 
with  the  principle  in  that  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  what  is  set  forth  in  this  bill  is 
contemplated  in  the  report  that  will  be  com- 
ing to  the  CCMTA  next  month.  It  has  been 
researched  and  studied  by  this  committee  and 
we  will  be  taking  some  action  on  it,  in  all 
probability  in  September. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  find  that  some  of  my  bill  is  going  to 
come  into  action.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  tell  the  Minister  where  I 
got  this  bill  from. 

It  hurts  me  a  little  to  tell  him,  but  in  going 
back  to  the  records,  back  to  1955,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  select  committee.  It  pro- 
duced the  Ontario  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  highway  safety,  1955,  and  on  page 
17  of  that  report  it  says,  and  I  quote— these 
are   among  the   recommendations: 

The  present  system  of  granting  chauf- 
feurs' licences  is  to  be  discontinued. 

And  it  says: 

Chauffeurs'  licences  are  to  be  graded 
into  two  types. 

And  it  goes  on: 

The  examination  should  be  conducted 
on  the  type  of  vehicle  which  the  driver 
expects  to  operate. 

This  is  a  very  old  principle.  Even  the  select 
Conservative  committee  knew  this  in  1955, 
and  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  bring  this  bill  in  14  years  later. 

But  I  am  glad  that  the  Minister  agreed 
in  principle  to  a  portion  of  the  bill.  I  know 
it  takes  a  while  for  these  things  to  permeate 
up  to  the  Cabinet,  but  now  that  it  has  been 
drawn  more  directly  to  his  attention,  I  hope 
that  perhaps  it  will  come  into  force.  I  would 
not   want   him    to    think    I    am   just    getting 


this  from  the  government  select  committee, 
though.  There  is  a  standard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  United  States  on  drivers'  licences,  and 
the  standard  reads: 

Licences  should  be  classified  according 
to  the  type  of  vehicle  for  which  the  driver 
is  qualified,  particularly  chaufiFeurs'  licences. 

In  fact,  they  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
model  bill  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
guess  a  copy  of  it  never  got  to  the  Minister's 
ofiice,  but  they  are  available  in  the  library, 
if  the  Minister  would  care  to  go  to  see  it. 
I  did  copy  the  wording  of  my  Act  from  that. 
It  is  only  12  years  old,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
perhaps  I  should  not  castigate  the  Minister 
for  not  having  got  around  to  reading  it  yet. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
now  been  drawn  to  his  attention,  he  says  that 
in  September  some  of  this  will  be  brought  in, 
so  I  certainly  will  not  criticize  him  further. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  I 
wonder  if  I  might  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  select  committees  are  not  government 
select  committees;  they  are  select  committees 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  know  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wants  to  be  correct  in  every  expression 
he  makes.  I  trust  he  might  bear  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  most  appreciative, 
Mr.  Chairman— certainly  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  correct  me— but  I  would  point  out 
to  you,  sir,  that  the  Minister  of  reform  insti- 
tutions got  up  just  half  an  hour  ago  and 
made  exactly  the  same  comment.  I  do  wish 
the  Minister  would  pay  better  attention  in 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  it  did  not  take, 
apparently. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  took  very  well.  I  am  sorry 
the  Minister  did  not  hear  the  comment. 

I  must  point  out  to  you,  sir,  this  was  a 
select  committee.  I  hope  that  all  select  com- 
mittees do  not  receive  the  same  ill-attention 
that  this  one  did,  with  so  many  of  their  good 
suggestions  being  buried  in  our  library. 

We  unfortunately  have  seen  so  very  many 
select  committees  from  this  House  which  do 
get  good  ideas  because  there  are  Opposition 
members  on  it.  This  is  the  only  time  the 
government  gets  good  ideas. 

Anyway,  it  is  not  a  government  committee, 
it  is  a  select  committee.  However,  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the   correction  from  the  Attorney 
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General,  as  I  always  am,  because  I  know  his 
corrections  are  kindly  meant. 

Mr.  Chairaian:  Does  this  programme  carry? 
Carried.  We  are  on  to  data  processing.  The 
hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  item,  Mr.  Chairman, 
actually  comes  partially  under  data  process- 
ing and  partially  under  licensing  of  drivers, 
but- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  the  licensing  of  driv- 
ers has  been  carried,  so  perhaps— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  all  right,  I  will  start 
from  the  other  end.  This  is  a  way  of  making 
your  data  processing  more  efFective.  This  is 
a  matter  that  came  up  during  the  last  federal 
election,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  my  workers  was  campaigning  in 
Parkdale,  which  unfortunately  did  not  vote 
as  we  had  hoped,  but  anyway,  "when  can- 
vassing in  Parkdale  today"— I  am  quoting 
from  a  Miss  Marion  Bryden,  who  was  the 
canvasser  at  the  time.  The  name  sounds 
vaguely  familiar,  somewhere— but  anyway— 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  Who  is  she 
associated  with? 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  continue: 

When   canvassing  in   Parkdale   today— 

—and  this  is  dated  June  1,  1968. 

—I  met  Mr.  Anthony  Mastalertz,  116  Glen- 
dale  Avenue,  who  complained  that  he 
notified  the  licence  bureau  of  change  of 
address  for  his  driver's  licence  but  as- 
sumed that  the  same  notification  would 
cover  his  ovmer's  permit.  He  found,  to  his 
chagrin,  that  it  did  not,  when  he  got  stop- 
ped on  a  police  spot-check,  and  ended  up 
paying  a  $12  fine  for  failing  to  change 
the  owner's  permit.  Perhaps  we  should 
suggest  that  with  the  modem  processing 
and  with  the  $1,017,000  being  spent  under 
data  processing  this  year,  the  department 
could  make  both  changes  with  one  notifica- 
tion, and  thus  save  the  motorist's  time  and 
money. 

Perhaps  the  Mindster  could  advise  why  tliis 

is  not  practical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  might  help  to  understand  the  operation  of 
our  data  processing  section,  if  I  were  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  the  primary  function 
of  the  data  processing  installation,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ment's driver  licensing  procedures,  and 
shortly,  all  the  drivers'  records.  This  provides 
service  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  original. 


renewal,  corrected  and  replacement  licences, 
as  the  hon.  member  is  aware.  It  serves  the 
department  and  enforcement  agencies  by  way 
of  a  comprehensive,  up-to-date  aixl  readily 
accessible  file.  That  is  as  of  now,  sir. 

The  total  driver  record  file  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. I  would  think  that,  if  we  could  ooimt 
on  the  end  of  the  present  construction  strike, 
this  miight  be  completed  in  aibout  30  days. 
And  then  we  would  go  into  the  succeeding 
step.  The  system  is  now  being  programmed 
and  should  be  ready  for  the  motor  vehicle 
registration  file  to  begin  in  about  December, 
1970. 

I  would  think  that  tho  point  the  hon.  mem- 
ber raises  is  one  that  would  be  covered  when 
we  get  our  motor  vehicle  registration  file 
done.  Then  the  two  operations  will  harmonize 
and  one  notice  will  do. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  That  will  be  in  1970? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  data 
processing?  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  vote  or  not,  but 
the  advertising  that  this  department  does— 
what  vote  does  that  come  under? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  May  I  ask  what  kind  of 
advertising  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  the  general  advertising  this 
department  does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  comes  under  safet)-. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  last  programme; 
that  would  be  the  seventh  programme  in  this 
vote.  Highway  safety  and  co-ordination  pro- 
motion. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  last  programme?  Okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Data  processing.  The  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  May  I  ask 
for  your  guidance,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  cannot 
determine  where  would  we  discuss  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mechanical  fitness  certificate 
programme? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Safety  is  at  the  lx>ttom  of 
page  172. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  While  we  are  on  data  pro- 
cessing, I  would  ask  if  you  are  using  your 
data  processing  department  and  facilities  in 
accumulating  and  recording  the  mechanical 
fitness  certificates? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  that  is  still  done 
manually.  We  have  not  got  the  v^ehicles  on 
to  the  data  processing, 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  I  will  raise  the  point 
I  wanted  to  raise  under  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  data 
processing?  The  hon,  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
tliat  you  have  $454,000  for  rental  of  equip- 
ment; this  is  data  processing  equipment.  Is 
this  equipment  in  the  possession  of  the  de- 
partment, or  do  you  rent  time  on  the  com- 
puter in  some  computer  safety  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
nature  of  our  position— I  could  perhaps  best 
describe  if  I  read  it  because  I  think  it  is  a 
complicated  situation. 

At  the  present  time  the  machines  are  rented 
from  the  manufacturer.  We  have  them  in 
our  establishment,  but  they  are  on  a  rental 
basis.  The  monthly  amount  payable  is  made 
up  of  two  separate  fees— the  straight  rental 
based  on  usage  and  the  maintenance  charge 
which  covers  preventive  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  replacement  parts  on  a  24-hour  ser- 
vice basis. 

There  were  alternative  ways  we  could  do 
this  and  these  various  options  were  examined 
recently  to  cut  do^^^l  the  cost  of  the  first  of 
these  fees— the  rental  of  the  hardware.  After 
investigating  these,  the  department  pro- 
posed and  received  approval  to  negotiate  an 
instalment  purchase  agreement  with  the 
manufactvirer.  Final  negotiations  are  now 
under  way  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sav- 
ings realized  by  this  transaction  will  amount 
to  something  in  the  nature  of  $50,000  a  year 
beginning    this   year. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  indicate  whether  this  equipment  is 
being  used  24  hours  a  day?  Just  what  utihza- 
tion  do  you  get  out  of  this  equipment  in 
terms  of  hours  of  use  per  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  seems  to  be  run  just 
about  continuously— running  not  less  than  16 
hours  every  day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  data  processing  carried? 
The  hon.   member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Discussion  of  safety  helmets— what  vote 
should  that  come  under? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  that  would  be  the  last 
programme  at  the  top  of  page  173. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
data  processing?  Is  the  programme  carried? 

The  next  is  driver  control.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber   for    Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  tlie  Minister  if  he  is  going  to 
consider  amending  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
to  permit  temporary  licence  suspensions?  I 
tliink  the  Minister  should  now  settle  this 
once  and  for  all,  rather  than  have  it  dragged 
through  the  courts.  It  is  so  easy  to  settle,  by 
amending  the  Act.  Allow  an  individual  who 
has  had  his  licence  suspended  because  he 
may  have  been  impaired,  but  not  during  the 
course  of  his  work,  a  temporary  permit  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  liveli- 
hood. 

Now  I  am  referring  specifically  to  pro- 
fessional drivers— truck  and  maybe  even  auto 
drivers.  We  have  had  a  series  of  cases  that 
have  gone  through  the  courts,  or  gone  par- 
tially through  the  courts.  It  started  originally 
with  a  temporary  suspension  in  my  own  city. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  have  been  three 
such  similar  suspensions  in  the  city  of 
Windsor.  It  is  taking  too  long  to  go  through 
the  courts.  You  could  be  able  to  settle  it  by 
amending  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  May  I 
have  comments  from  the  Minister  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  matter  was  raised  as  I  introduced  my  esti- 
mates, I  intimated  I  did  not  want  to  discuss 
it  at  this  time  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There 
have  been  different  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  British  Columbia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick,  I   think. 

We  had  one  that  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  and  that  case  is  either  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or  is  being 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
For  that  reason  I  did  not  want  to  deal  with  it. 

I  will  give  another  reason.  The  wording  of 
the  pertinent  section  of  the  Criminal  Code 
is  involved  in  the  present  Criminal  Code 
Bill  CI 50  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Ottawa  now. 

As  an  outcome  of  those  two  situations  the 
amendment  to  the  Code  in  Ottawa  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  determination 
of  the  case  that  is  going  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  I  would  like  to  see  them 
before  I  determine  what  we  will  do.  We 
certainly  will  not  do  it  in  this  session  because 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  is  tlirough,  but  it 
will    give   us   time   to    consider   our   position 
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before  our  Act  would  come  up  for  amend- 
ment next  year. 

I  am  not  saying  I  am  taking  a  position  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  are  pros  and  cons 
for  what  they  call  intermittent  prohibitions. 
I  could  give  a  case— I  think  it  was  in  Al- 
berta—where they  provided  for  this  as  an 
option,  and  tlie  discretion  of  tlie  judge  was 
always  so  lenient  that  they  have  tightened  it 
and  taken  it  away  from  a  permissive  or  dis- 
cretionary power. 

These  are  things  that  are  of  concern  to  us 
and  I  know  the  member  raised  this  when 
the  case  occurred  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  thing  that  does  dis- 
turb me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  you  are  taking  a 
man's  livelihood  away  from  him,  especially 
if  he  happens  to  be  a  professional  truck 
driver.  What  does  he  do  in  the  meantime? 
By  an  intermittent  suspension  you  would 
assist  the  individual  and  prevent  him  from 
either  changing  jobs  or  maybe  even  accepting 
assistance  from  Social  and  Family  Services. 
So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  may  be  a 
little  too  long  to  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court 
to  render  a  decision.  By  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  you  could 
solve  the  whole  problem  and  save  the  indi- 
viduals involved  all  of  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing  tlie   case  to    the    Supreme   Court. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Has  the  Minister  not  the  power 
to  reduce  a  sentence  or  give  someone  back 
tlieir  licence?  I  use  this  as  an  illustration. 
Have  there  not  been  people  who  were  sus- 
pended say  for  six  montlis  and  then  had  it 
reduced   to  three  through  your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
certain  conditions  the  suspension  for  six 
months  can  be  lifted  for  purposes  of  driving 
for  a  livelihood  for  the  three  final  months, 
under  certain  conditions— section  22  of  the 
Act,  I  think. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Is  that  througli  your  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  question  further,  the  restoration  of  the 
suspension  is  made  by  us  on  recommendation 
from  the  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
vvorth, 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry  I  missed  that  part  of  the  debate 
with  the  member  for  Windsor-WalkerviUe 
dealing  with  the  intermittent  susi)ensions,  be- 
cause it  is  somediing  that  I  raised  with  the 


Minister  in  my  opening  remarks  and  also 
raLsed  with  him  during  the  discussion  on  the 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 

Now  I  am  disappointed  to  be  told  that  he 
said  he  was  going  to  wait  for  a  year  before 
making  any  decision  in  this  matter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  person  driving  for  a  living— a 
salesman  for  example,  who  has  no  other  way 
of  earning  his  livehhood,  and  who  obviously 
cannot  afford— because  of  his  inability  to  earn 
money— to  have  someone  else  driving;  is  in 
double  jeopardy. 

He  is  not  only  fined  and  loses  his  licence, 
he  also  loses  his  ability  to  earn  and  to  sustahi 
his  family.  It  is  not  the  same  as  me,  for 
example,  getting  caught  drunk  driving  and 
losing  my  licence.  It  is  just  not  the  same 
thing.  I  can  find  other  ways  of  getting  down 
here,  but  this  salesman  just  cannot  find  any 
other  way  to  get  around  to  sell  his  product. 
If  he  does  not  sell  his  product,  you  then  work 
a  tremendous  hardship  on  his  family.  You 
might  say,  as  I  said  during  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  that  then  he  should  be  more  care- 
ful—and perhaps  he  should. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  enough  rea- 
son for  imposing  this  hardship  on  his  family— 
the  fact  that  he  should  have  been  more 
careful.  He  becomes,  as  was  mentioned  be- 
fore, a  drain  on  the  welfare  system.  In  many 
instances,  he  ruins  his  entire  life.  In  many  in- 
stances it  reduces  him  to  something  less 
than  a  useful  human  being. 

I  do  think  there  is  tremendous  validity  for 
the  case  of  suspending  the  licence  for  all 
times  other  than  those  times  when  he  must 
use  the  car  for  business.  And  you  might  set 
hours.  You  might  give  provincial  judges  the 
right  in  the  Act  to  set  hours  under  which  he 
might  be  a'ble  to  drive.  But  I  do  think  tliat 
even  postponing  it  a  year  is  going  to  work  a 
tremendous  hardship  on  a  lot  of  p€K>ple. 

They  should  be  more  careful.  I  agree,  tliey 
should  be  more  careful,  but  people,  sir, 
are  prone  to  doing  things  and  we  have  to 
recognize  them.  I  feel  the  Minister  should 
reconsider  this  and  bring  in  legislation  now, 
giving  premission  for  judges  in  the  proNincial 
courts  to  make  the  kind  of  judgment,  to  use 
their  good  judgment  and  decide  whether  or 
not  a  person  requires  the  automobile  to  cam 
a  living,  to  sustain  his  family  and  whether 
or  not  suspension  for  off-employment  hours 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  restrict 
the  hon.  member  in  making  his  remarks  but 
I  would  point  out  to  him  that  while  otlier 
members  have  made  almost  identical  remarks, 
the  Minister  has  indicated  he  preferred  not 
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to  discuss  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  topic  was  before  the  courts  which,  of 
course  is  not  a  matter  of  suh  judice  at  tlie 
moment.  If  the  members  wish  to  pursue  it 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it  should  wait  for 
the  courts  or  not,  that  is  a  different  thing. 
But  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the 
Minister's  attention. 


Mr.  Deans:  Since  you  raise  tlie  matter  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  wait  for  the  courts, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  not  to 
wait  for  the  courts.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  government  ought  to  show  the  way  and 
that  the  reason  for  government,  is  to  provide 
legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
people.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  this  govern- 
ment the  legislation  works  an  undue  hard- 
ship, then  regardless  of  what  is  before  the 
courts,  it  should  be  changed.  There  is  no 
point  in  waiting  and  then  being  able  to  sort 
of  pass  the  buck  and  say,  "The  decision  has 
been  made  for  me,  I  do  not  have  to  make  it 
now".  If  we  believe  it  is  bad— and  I  believe 
it  is,  and  I  think  the  Minister  in  his  heart 
really  believes  it  is  not  the  best  legislation 
either— then  I  think  the  position  must  be  that 
we  in  this  House  will  make  the  change.  We 
are  not  going  to  wait  until  someone  sitting  up 
on  a  bench  in  some  obscure  court  makes  the 
judgment  for  us.  And  perhaps  by  so  doing, 
colours  the  judgment  of  the  members  in  this 
House. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Minister  would  have 
the  courage  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  what  is 
happening  before  the  courts.  I  do  not  think 
that  should  play  any  part.  We  should  direct 
the  legislation,  let  the  courts  interpret  it.  But 
we  should  make  it. 

Mr.  Chaii-man:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  discuss  this  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  except  that  perhaps 
before  he  came  in  I  intimated  that  the  appeal 
is  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  as  to  the 
possibility  of  doing  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
driver  control?  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  is  before— 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  I  think  the  mem- 
ber was  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  discussing,  quite  illegiti- 
mately, as  is  my  wont,  the  section  of  The 
Highway  TraflBc  Act  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  while  we  were  in  discussion  of  section 
157  directly,  I  managed  to  work  in  section 


156,  which  the  Minister  did  not  reply  to  on 
that  occasion.  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  re- 
member, I  did  quote  the  passages  from  Mc- 
Ruer  touching  on  the  powers  of  police  officers 
under  section  156,  subsection  4,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

A  constable  or  officer  appointed  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  making 
an  arrest  without  warrant  may  detain  the 
motor  vehicle  with  which  the  offence  was 
committed  until  the  final  disposition  of  any 
prosecution  under  this  Act  or  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada  but  the  motor 
vehicle  may  be  released  on  security  for  its 
production  being  given  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  magistrate. 

It  goes  on  to  say,  and  McRuer  takes  exception 

to  this  also: 

All  costs  and  charges  for  the  care  and 
storage  of  a  motor  vehicle  detained  under 
subsection  4  are  a  lien  upon  the  motor 
vehicle  which  may  be  enforced  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  section  48  of  The  Mech- 
anics Lien  Act. 

And  then  McRuer,  the  hon.  Minister  will  re- 
member, says: 

This  power  of  seizure  and  detention  is 
unnecessarily  wide.  There  are  cases  where 
the  police  should  be  allowed  to  detain  a 
motor  vehicle  if  it  would  be  dangerous  if 
pennitted  to  be  on  the  highway  or  where 
it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  it  or  pro- 
duce it  for  evidentiary  purposes.  Apart 
from  these  cases,  there  should  be  no  power 
of  seizure  and  detention,  much  less  the 
right  to  charge  the  owner  with  the  expense 
of  urmecessary  and  unwarranted  detention. 

Now,  just  what  does  the  Minister  propose  to 
do  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  it  is  per- 
tinent to  the  programme  on  driver  control. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  it  is,  certainly. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  penalty  imposed  under 
driver  control. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  does  the  Minister  pro- 
pose it  be  brought  in?  He  might  as  well 
ansv/er  it  now  because  I  will  ask  it  all  over 
again  tomorrow.  It  is  741,  McRuer.  Does  the 
Minister  not  intend  to  make  a  gesture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  think  it  applies 
to  this  programme  of  driver  control  as  dealt 
with  in  vote  2302,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  not 
be  following  the  member  but  I  was  trying  to 
locate  what  he  was  discussing  under  sections 
156  and  157  of  the  Act. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  These  sections  refer  to 
arrest  and  penalties  and  perhaps  it  properly 
does  come  under  driver- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  It  certainly  does.  I  would 
not  want  a  citizen  to  be  under  much  more 
control,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  Minister  feels 
this  is  the  wrong  heading,  then  I  woidd  ask 
for  advice  from  the  Chair  as  to  where  he 
thinks  it  would  fit  in.  I  do  personally  feel  it 
fits  in  here  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
could  indicate  whether  or  not  in  his  opinion 
there  is  anything  in  the  estimates  to  cover 
this  particular  aspect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  discussing  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  and 
not  the  operation  of  the  department  in  carry- 
ing out  its  programme  of  driver  control.  I 
do  not  get  the  point  and  I  may  not  be  follow- 
ing the  member.  If  so,  I  apologize  to  him. 

Mr.  LawIiH*:  All  I  am  saying  is,  having 
read  subsection  4  and  5  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  and  the  penalties  involved  there, 
they  certainly  reach  to  the  control  of  drivers. 
So  much  so  that  they  no  longer  can  operate 
vehicles  because  they  are  detained  and  they 
are  detained  by  police  officers  arresting  with- 
out warrant  until  such  time  as  the  trial  comes 
on,  which  may  be  a  considerable  period  of 
time  unless  released  by  the  magistrate.  And 
full  costs  are  borne.  I  then  adverted  to 
McRuer,  who  takes  very  severe  reservations 
and  umbrage  to  this— his  language  is  strong. 

I  am  suggesting  that  within  this  area 
of  driver  control,  the  department  ought  to 
move.  It  moved  in  a  number  of  other  areas 
under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  the  Minister 
selectively  picked  out  157.  I  say  that  the  Min- 
ister omitted— for  what  infernal  reason,  passes 
my  judgment— and  omitted  156  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  McRuer's  statements.  Just  how  does  the 
Minister  explain  that,  does  he  intend  to  do 
anything  about  it?  It  certainly  affects  the 
control  of  vehicles  and  drivers  of  vehicles  and 
r»othing  could  affect  them  more  drastically 
than  vehicles  taken  away  from  them.  In  the 
face  of  McRuer,  does  the  Minister  intend  to 
make  alterations  to  this  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  biU,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  the  driver  control  section  as 
required  by  that  section  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  not  in  the  Minister's  bill? 
It  should  have  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  as  far  as  these  estimates  are  concerned. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister  has  indi- 
cated tlvat  he  does  not  intend  to  discuss  that 
because  in  his  opinion  it  does  not  come  uiKler 
driver  control. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Would  the  hon.  Mindstcr- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  find  there- 
is,  in  some  manner,  some  remote  connection 
to  driver  control  but  it  is  in  the  manner  of 
the  bill  presented  under  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  It  certainly  does  not  come  under  the 
direct  programme  set  forth  in  this  driver 
control  programme  of  activity  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  will  we  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this,  Mr.  Chainnan? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  opportunity  in  this  particular  programme. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  falls  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  Bring  it  up  under  the 

estimates    of    correctional    services. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  do  not  intend  to  be  put 
down  this  easily.  I  mean  this  is  a  matter  that 
falls  directly  within  the  surveillance  of  the 
Minister.  He  brought  in  a  whole  host  of 
amendments  to  his  bill  recently.  As  indicated 
to  you,  I  was  out  of  order  when  I  mentioned 
it  previously  in  the  House.  I  really  reserved 
my  remarks  for  this  occasion.  I  wish  to  be 
indicated  to,  within  the  rights  of  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  just  where  we  talk  about 
these  things. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  I  cannot  direct  the  member 
just  where  he  might  talk  about  it.  I  can  only 
tell  him  that  it  does  not  come  under  this 
particular  programme. 

Mr.   Shulman:    It  is  driver  control. 

Mr.  Deans:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
driver  control.  Surely  this  is  part  of  tlie 
penalty  for  breaking  the  law,  and  that  is 
driver  control. 

Where  else  could  it  possibly  be?  If  one 
breaks  the  law  as  the  Act  is  laid  out  by  the 
Minister,  then  part  of  the  penalty  for  break- 
ing one  of  the  sections,  is  the  impoundment 
of  the  motor  vehicle  and  that  is  taken  under 
the  general  heading  of  driver  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  iTiat  is  the  Attorney 
General's    department,    is    it    not? 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  else  could  you  discuss 


it? 


Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Minister  pouts. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  come  under  tliis  programme,  while  the 
hon.  members  might  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
:  their  opinion  it  does  come  under  it.  There  is 
Ino  manner  in  which  the  Chair  can  compel 
[the   Minister  to   answer  these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  cour- 
tesy to  the  member,  I  do  not  want  to  shut 
liim,  off.  I  just  tliink  that  he  misunderstands 
the  significance  of  this  programme  under 
vote  2302,  that  is  broken  down  in  this  vote 
into  seven  sections  deahng  respectively  v^dth 
driver  examination,  driver  licensing,  data 
processing  and  driver  control,  concerning 
drivers  and  our  handling  of  drivers  within  the 
law  as  we  have  it.  The  next  two  sections,  5 
and  6,  the  next  two  programmes,  deal  with 
registration  of  vehicles  and  vehicle  insjjec- 
tion.  And  the  seventh  programme  within  this 
particular  vote  deals  with  highway  safety 
programmes    and   advertising. 

I  think  that  tlie  hon.  member  is  wanting 
to  deal  with  what  he  considers  a  deficiency 
in  the  Act.  That  might  more  properly  have 
been  dealt  with  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  House  on  second  reading  when  we  were 
discussing  the  principles  of  the  l:)ill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  just  give  this  as  my 
opinion  because  I  am  pointing  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  do  not  think  it  fits  into 
this  discussion  of  the  driver  control  jjro- 
gramme    within    our    department. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  tliat  the 
Minister  is  perhaps  too  easily  piqued,  that  he 
retires   into   his   cocoon   in   a   low   dungeon- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  right,  do  not  take 
offence,  please,  sir.  I  am  really  anxious  to 
explore  this  matter.  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
improper  when— the  bill  before  the  House 
liad  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this 
matter.  This  false  statute  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act,  falls  within  the  Minister's  surveillance 
and  control.  The  Minister  has  gone  to  con- 
siderable lengths  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  you 
know  our  opinion  about,  and  some  of  its 
aspects  were  deficient.  There  is  no  other 
opportunity— certainly  it  was  not  properly 
discussed  at  that  time.  It  was  not  part  of  the 
amending  procedure.  You  were  not  seeking 
to  change  tliat. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  should.  I 
do  not  tliink  I  will  press  tlie  matter  very 
much  further.  I  think  I  have  made  my  point. 
In  other  words,  McRuer  has  said  that  this  is 


just  as  great  a  dereliction  as  any  other  thing 
and  when  you  quote  and  prate  about  McRuer 
in  another  section  and  use  him  as  your  chief 
defence,  as  your  brolly  to  beat  us  witli,  I 
use  this  as  a  little  bat  to  break  through  to 
your  mind.  It  contains  far  stronger  wording 
about  sometliing  that  you  were  deficient  in 
doing.  Please  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Driver  control.  Is  this  pro- 
gramme carried?  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  through  you  to  the  Minister,  if  he 
would  agree  to  the  very  simple  principle  ex- 
pressed in  Bill  35,  which  has  had  first  read- 
ing this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  Bill  35  related  to  driver 
control? 

Mr.   Shulman:    Driver,  control. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Driver  control.  The  hon. 
member  is  asking  for  the  hon.  Minister's 
opinion  on  the  bill  as  it  relates  to  driver 
control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes 
a  little  while  to  sort  out  these  many  bills  by 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park.  We  dealt 
witii  one  or  more  and  tliis  one  is  anotlier 
coming  up.  Perhaps  he  would  enlighten  tlie 
House  as  to  the  content  of  Bill  35. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  had  hoped  that  the  Min- 
ister had  seen  it  but,  of  course,  it  has  only 
been  available  for  four  months.  Yes,  of 
coiirse,  I  would  be  delighted  to  enlighten  the 
Minister.  This  bill  fills  in  an  error,  an  omis- 
sion which  has  been  in  the  Ontario  law  in 
Ontario  for  some  strange  reason  it  is  not  an 
offence  when  a  policeman  asks  a  motorist  to 
stop  and  he  refuses  to  do  so  and  proceeds 
merrily  on  his  way.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  the 
law  in  the  uniformed  \ehicle  code  and  it  is 
the  law  in  many  jurisdictions  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  point  out  to  the  Minister  a  little 
matter  which  he  had  overlooked  which  I 
thought  was  non- political,  I  drew  it  to  his 
attention  this  way  and  I  am  asking  if  he 
would  agree  if  tliis  would  be  necessary  and 
a  suitable  addition  to  our  laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  have  been  an  amendment  made  to  the 
Highway  Traffic  Act  but  we  made  an  amend- 
ment to  sections  14  and  17  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  that  provided  for  this  kind  of 
thing  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  I  made  an  error  I  will  apologize.  But  would 
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you  mind— is  that  now  the  law  in  effect  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  that  is  in  your  Act?  If 
so,  I  have  overlooked  it.  Which  section  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Sections  8  and  11  of  Bill 
105  provide  for  a  police  officer  having  the 
power  of  arrest  if  he  stops  a  driver- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  oh,  oh.  We  certainly 
did  oppose  that  and  that  is  a  very  different 
matter  and  I  should  hope  that  the  Minister 
realizes  the  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  thought  this  was 
copied  from  the  uniformed  code,  that  enables 
a  police  officer  to  arrest— for  failure  to  pro- 
duce a  driving  licence. 

Ml*.  Shulman:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister is  attempting  to  mislead  me.  Now  let 
me  try  and  lead  liim.  Let  us  come  back  to  the 
point  which  I  brought  up— and  I  guess  the 
Minister  did  not  read  the  bill.  It  is  only 
one  paragraph  so  I  will  read  it  to  him— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  the  fourth  time 
you  have  used  that  word  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  here.  I  have  it 
here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  read  it.  I  am  asking, 
do  you  agree  with  it. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  No,  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  your  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  I  will  read  it.  The 
Minister  of  Tourism  has  requested  that  I 
read  it  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in 
Hansard.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Every  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  when 
given  by  means  of  hand,  voice,  siren  or 
emergency  light,  an  audible  or  visual  signal 
to  stop  by  a  constable  or  officer  in  a  police 
vehicle  shall  bring  his  vehicle  to  a  stop 
and  shall  not  otherwise  flee  or  attempt  to 
allude  the  police  vehicle  provided; 

(a)  the  police  vehicle  is  plainly  marked 
as  such  and, 

(b)  the  constable  or  officer  is  in  uniform 
with  his  badge  of  office  prominently  dis- 
played thereon. 

Now  this,  for  some  reason,  has  been  left  out 
of   the   Ontario   law.   And   I    am   asking   the 


Minister  if  he  would  agree  this  would  be  a 
useful  addition? 

An   hon.    member:    It   has    nothing   to    do 
with  your  request- 
Mr.  Cisbom:  That  means  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  now.  Yes,  a  study  means 
that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think 
that  for  the  present  we  are  giving  the  police 
oflBcers  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  their 
work. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh  shame, 
shame. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  com- 
ment here  is  superfluous,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Minister  on  the  situation,  I  guess,  speaks 
for  itself.  We  will  conduct  this  discourse 
further  outside  the  House. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  Minister  on  another  matter  on  which  I 
presume  he  is  as  equally  well  informed.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  a  company  called 
Radar  Detector  Distributors,  St.  Paul  Street, 
St.  Cartharines,  Ontario,  that  poor  city  which 
is  so  ill-represented  in  this  House.  This  is  a 
letter,  sir,  offering  to  sell  for  $39.95,  an  ap- 
paratus whereby  one  can  break  the  law  with 
impunity  in  this  province.  It  is  an  apparatus 
which  you  put  in  your  car;  and  when  you 
arrive  within  half  a  mile  of  a  radar  trap,  it 
begins  to  beep  most  alarmingly  and  speeders 
will  then  know  enough  to  slow  down  so  that 
the  radar  traps  will  not  detect  them. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that 
perhaps— and  I  hope  he  will  agree  with  me— 
this  is  not  an  apparatus  which  if  sold  in 
Ontario  is  going  to  help  the  job  of  his  depart- 
ment or  The  Department  of  Highways  or  the 
police  in  cutting  down  the  number  of  acci- 
dents, in  cutting  speeding  or  in  cutting  the 
number  of  traflSc  fatalities.  I  would  Ifke  to 
ask  him— and  I  do  not  even  bring  this  amend- 
ment in  because  as  soon  as  one  brings  an 
amendment  in  the  Minister  decides  it  is  no 
good.  I  have  not  brought  that  amendment  in. 
Will  the  Minister  bring  in  an  amendment  to 
The  Highway  TrafiBc  Act  forbidding  the  use 
of  this  type  of  apparatus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  enlighten  me  why  he  does  not  wish 
to  outlaw  this  type  of  accident-producing 
apparatus? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further- 
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Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  does  not  in- 
tend to  answer  that  question? 

An  hon.  member:  He  shook  his  head,  no. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Under  the  matter  of  driver 
control,  back  in  1955,  Mr.  Chainnan,  there 
was  a  select  committee  on  highway  safety, 
not  a  government  committee  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  two  Cabinet  Ministers, 
not  a  government  committee,  a  select  com- 
mittee on  highway  safety— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  >ou  found  out  the 
difference,  did  you? 

Mr.  Shulman:  —and,  at  that  time,  they  sug- 
gested that  under  highway  control  a  highway 
safety  department  be  established  under  a 
deputy  Minister.  I  wonder,  has  the  Minister 
gotten  around  to  doing  that  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  it?  Is  the  answer  no?  I 
am  sure,  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  suggested 
that  the  answer  was  obvious. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mortv',  nobody  is  listening  to 
you  anymore,  it  is  sad. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  people  are  listening- 
Mr.   Chairman:   Order.    The   hon.   member 
for  High  Park  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
through  you,  sir,  to  the  Minister,  that  it  is 
only  14  years  later  but  perhaps  he  should  get 
around  to  reading  that  report  and  trying  out 
these  rather  sensible  recommendations.  A 
highway  safety  department  does  appear  to  be 
a  sensible  recommendation  but,  if  not,  we 
will  discuss  it  again  at  some  length  next  year, 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  just 
while  the  member  is  on  that  matter  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee  on 
highway  safety— which  he  seems  to  assume 
we  know  nothing  about,  but  that  he  under- 
stands it  in  total— may  I  point  out  to  him  that 
there  were  something  like  177  recommenda- 
tions in  that  report. 

Fifty-seven  of  these  were  implemented  in 
full;  five  partially;  one  is  still  under  consider- 
ation as  situations  have  changed  since  then; 
seven  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
province;  one  is  ultra  vires;  and  six  have  not 
been  implemented.  That  is  a  pretty  high 
liatting  average. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  I  would  think  that  the  Minister's 
batting  average  is  not  quite  as  good  as  he 
would  suggest.  He  has  managed  to  bring  in 
some  3%  recommendations  per  year.  Even 
this  Minister  should  be  able  to  do  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
driver  control?  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  to  reflect  back  about  three  years 
when  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  between 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  there  were  two  speeds 
—one  for  passenger  cars,  60  m.p.h.  and  one 
for  trucks,  50  m.p.h. 

About  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  the  sign 
was  taken  down  that  restricted  trucks  to  50 
m.p.h.  without  any  apparent  notice  or  change 
of  regulations  that  I  know  of.  I  raised  it  with 
the  Minister  and  he  said  that  that  was  correct, 
they  had  just  taken  down  the  signs  and  it  was 
now  trucks  and  passenger  cars  travelling  at 
the  same  speeds.  When  I  raised  the  question, 
the  Minister  said  that  they  were  going  to  give 
it  a  trial  and  see  how  it  would  work. 

In  my  opinion,  I  think  it  is  now  time,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  trafiic  on  that  stretch, 
for  a  differential  in  truck  traffic  and  passenger 
car  trafiic.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  made 
any  further  investigations  as  to  the  need  for 
the  differential  in  that  particular  area.  I  might 
remind  him  that  they  tried  in  the  United 
States,  in  various  states,  to  remove  the  dift'er- 
ential  in  speeds  between  heavy  commercial 
truck  traffic  and  passenger  traffic,  but  found 
that  it  increased  the  accidents  and  the  hazar- 
dous driving  and  now  have  gone  back  to  a 
\er>'  distinct  differential. 

I  know  that  we  have  the  differential  on  400 
going  north.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  consid- 
eration being  given  by  the  department  to 
establishing  a  differential  where  it  is  badly 
needed  on  the  stretch  between  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  knows  we  have  a  speed  differential 
between  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles  on 
400  and  401.  Whether  that  will  be  adopted 
once  the  Queen  E  is  completed,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  speeds  or  to  speed  differentials  will 
come  to  us  from  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  would  agree  that  may 
be  but  you  are  in  charge  of  driver  control. 
Can  you  not  make  suggestions  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Highways  to  hurry  up  their  consider- 
ations? I  cannot  see  the  reasoning  on  the  400 
where  I  would  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  differential  except  maybe  on  weekends. 
But  on  the  stretch  between  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  on  the  Queen  E,  I  think  it  is  almost 
a  necessity  now.  I  think  tliat  truck  traffic,  com- 
mercial traffic,  on  that  stretch  now  has  to  be 
under  strict  control— right-hand  driving  and  a 
lesser  speed  than  passenger  cars— because  it 
is  becoming  almost  untenable  and  harassment 
for  passenger  car  drivers  particularly  in  in- 
clement weather.  I  tliink  you  have  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  restricting  of  com- 
mercial trucks  on  that  stretch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
driver  control?  Is  this  programme  carried? 
Carried.  Next  programme  is  registration  of 
vehicles.  The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterioo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments under  the  registration  of  vehicles.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  method  in  which  vehicles 
are  registered.  In  my  opinion,  a  change  in 
the  registration  of  vehicles  could  offer  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  a  great  deal  of  protection 
which  they  are  not  now  receixing  in  the 
matter  of  knowing  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
lien  on  the  vehicle  when  it  is  purchased. 

I  have  here  some  information  from  the 
State  of  Washington  which  has  a  method  in 
"use  at  the  present  time.  Instead  of  the  two- 
copy  system  which  we  now  have  in  Ontario, 
when  a  motor  vehicle  is  registered,  there  are 
three  coloured  coded  copies  of  the  registration 
form.  A  white  copy  is  the  owner's  copy  and 
known  as  the  registered  owner  or  registration 
certificate.  There  is  a  pink  copy  which  is  the 
certificate  of  title  and  also  known  as  the 
legal  owner  or  the  lienholder,  then  there  is  a 
yellow  copy  which  is  retained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basic  idea  of  this  is 
that  any  lien  or  security  interest  on  the 
vehicle  would  be  shown  on  the  pink  copy 
of  the  registration  certificate.  I  would  like  to 
just  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  need  for  some 
simple  method  to  control  the  sale  of  vehicles 
on  which  liens  have  been  registered.  Now  I 
know  every  year  in  this  House  the  subject 
is  debated  about  a  central  registry  for  the 
registration  of  motor  vehicles.  In  my  mind, 
this  is  not  necessary,  it  would  just  be  an- 
other civil  service  organization  build  up 
which  would  have  to  be  staffed. 

A  method  of  creating  a  third  copy  of  the 
ownership     certificate,     showing     the     legal 


owner  or  certificate  of  title  which  would  be 
colour-coded  in  pink,  would  eliminate  the 
numerous  instances  where  people  have  been 
caught  buying  a  car  against  which  there  was 
a  lien. 

I  would  just  like  to  cite  two  examples. 
Here  is  one  where  through  failure  to  search 
for  a  lien,  a  woman  loses  $1,400  on  a  used 
car.  It  says  here: 

It  was  a  costly  lesson  for  a  Waterloo 
woman  who  learned  Wednesday  when  she 
appeared  in  court  to  find  out  that  the  $1,400 
used  car  she  bought  in  1967  and  lost 
earlier  this  year  to  the  finance  company, 
had  been  financed  by  purchase  loan  to 
the  original  owner. 

Now  the  unfortunate  situation  is  this:  an- 
other case  I  have  here  of  a  Toronto  driver 
who  bought  a  used  car  and  searched  the 
local  registers.  There  were  no  liens  against  it 
but  it  was  found  that  one  was  registered  in 
the  town  of  Renfrew.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  seller  of  the  car  indicated  on  the  receipt 
that  there  was  no  lien  but  the  judge  ruled 
that  the  onus  was  on  the  purchaser  of  the  car 
to  find  out  if  there  was  a  lien.  In  other  words 
it  is  a  make-work  project  for  lawyers  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  find  out  if  there  are 
liens  on  cars. 

The  system  to  which  I  am  referring  is  so 
simple  that  I  cannot  understand  why  some- 
thing of  this  nature  could  not  have  been 
brought  in  years  ago.  This  is  what  I  am 
afraid  may  be  overlooked,  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  so  simple  that  it  would  be  elusive 
to  your  observation. 

It  consists  simply  of  three  copies  of  the 
ownership.  Now  unfortunately  the  copies  I 
was  able  to  get  are  photostats  and  con- 
sequently they  are  not  colour-coded,  but  the 
first  copy  would  be  the  registration  certificate 
on  which  the  person's  name,  who  is  the 
registered  owner,  would  appear;  this  could 
all  be  done  on  National  Cash  Register  paper 
with  no  carbon  needed.  The  vehicle  may  not 
be  transferred,  or  the  vehicle  may  not  have 
any  action  done  to  it,  without  all  three  copies 
being  sent  in  to  the  department  and  the  new 
lien  holder  is  recorded  in  that  area. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  you  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  how  they  cover  every  loop- 
hole that  could  exist  to  prevent  a  person 
from  buying  a  used  car,  or  a  new  car,  on 
which  there  is  a  previous  lien.  This  is  all 
accomplished  through  a  third  copy  of  the 
motor  vehicle  registration  form. 
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Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  If  all  the  loopholes 
are   covered   it   could   have   been   drawTi  by 

law>'ers. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  it  could  have  been,  but 
once  they  have  drawn  the  legislation  there  is 
no  further  need  to  search  for  titles,  but  the 
simple  reason  that  no  transfer  of  ownership 
could  be  made  without  a  pink  copy  of  the 
registration  form  which  is  retained  by  the 
lien  holder. 

This  section  shows  the  requirements  for 
perfecting  security  interest  in  the  vehicle  the 
transfer  of  ownership. 

The  duty  when  the  purchaser  of  the 
transfer  is  a  dealer  the  assigned  certificate 
of  ownership  to  be  filed  by  the  department 
of  the  transfer  of  interest  in  the  vehicle. 

They  go  on  then  to  cover  all  these  sections 
which    deal    with    the    certificate    of   owner- 
ship- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  Do  you  not  trust  the  lawyers? 

Mr.  Good:  —the  procedure  when  the  de- 
partment is  unsatisfied  as  to  the  ownership 
and  the  security  interest  in  the  vehicle;  the 
procedure  when  the  security  agreement  is 
placed  on  the  vehicle.  Another  section  deals 
with  the  procedure  necessary  when  a  dupli- 
cate for  a  lost  or  stolen  or  mutilated  certificate 
of  ownership  is  required. 

The  legal  owner  is  not  liable  for  acts  of 
the  registered  owner;  the  state,  or  prov- 
ince, or  director  is  not  liable  for  acts  in 
administering  the  chapter. 

My  point  is  simply  this.  This  Department 
of  Transport,  by  implementing  a  simple  plan 
like  this,  could  put  at  rest  all  the  talk  we 
hear  from  the  consumers  protection  branch  of 
The  Attorney  General's  Department,  when 
they  talk  about  the  need  for  simple  registry 
of  motor  vehicles.  All  that  would  be  required 
would  be  a  third  copy  of  your  registered 
owner  certificate. 

I  know  you  are  going  to  say  there  are  some 
olijections  to  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Good:  The  only  objection  I  can  see  is 
this,  that  in  the  simplified  form  which  I  have 
described,  the  name  of  the  lien  holder— the 
person  who  held  the  lien  on  the  car,  the 
secured  interest— would  appear  on  the  regis- 
tration of  the  vehicle.  Now  this  would  be  in 
the  driver's  pocket  and  would  only  need  to 
be  shown  to  a  police  ofiicer  at  any  time. 

As  it  is  now,  anyone  by  paying  a  fee  at  a 
registry  office  can   ascertain  whether  or  not 


there  is  anything  against  the  car,  so  per- 
sonally I  cannot  see  that  that  would  be  any 
particular  objection. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  now  equip- 
ping itself  to  handle  10,000  transfers  per 
day.  They  are  setting  up  data  processing  so 
it  is  not  a  cumbersome  operation.  There  is  a 
fee  prescribed  of  $1.50  so  that  the  department 
would  be  recovering  any  expense  involved  in 
changing  the  transfer  of  ownership  or  regis- 
tering the  lien  within  the  department. 

As  the  two  copies  come  back  in— the  cer- 
tificate of  title  and  certificate  of  registration— 
and  the  new  registration  forms  are  made,  the 
one  retained  by  the  department  would  be 
fastened  to  the  previous  one  so  that  a  com- 
plete log  of  the  ownership  and  the  liens  on 
that  car  would  be  kept  by  the  department. 

Surely  this  department  must  have  looked 
into  something  like  this  along  the  years  be- 
fore. All  this  time  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  central  registers,  this  thing  is  so  simple 
I  just  cannot  understand  why  it  would  not 
have  been  done  previously. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  simplified  ex- 
planation as  it  appears  on  the  form  which  is 
given  to  the  owner  of  the  vehicle.  It  says: 

Release  of  ownership.  Registered  and 
legal  owner  sign  on  the  face  of  the  title 
and  seller  required  by  law  to  record  the 
name  of  purchaser  and  the  date  of  sale. 

In  the  event  of  a  change  of  mailing  ad- 
dress the  registered  owner  will  forward 
the  name,  vehicle  licence  number  and  new 
address  to  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  at  Olympia,  Washington. 

Upon  the  completion  of  payment  to  a 
lien  holder,  the  legal  owner  is  required  by 
law  to  present  the  certificate  of  title  with 
$1.50  to  The  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  within  ten  days  for  removal  of  the 
lien  holder's  name.  The  department  will 
issue  a  new  certificate  of  ownership  and 
transmit  it  to  the  registered  owner. 

The  buyer  of  a  vehicle  is  required  by 
law  to  apply  for  a  transfer  of  ownership 
by  presenting  the  certificate  of  tide  and 
registration  certificate  to  the  director,  or 
his  agent,  within  15  days  from  the  date  of 
sale. 

And  then  there  are  penalties  for  failure  to 
comply  with  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  much  impressed  by 
this  simplified  fonn  and  I  certainly  am  aware, 
as  the  Minister  must  be,  that  week  after  week 
we  see  these  articles  in  the  paper  where 
people  are  buying  cars  in  good  faith,  only  to 
have  a  finance  company  or  a  mortgage  com- 
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pany,  or  bank,  come  in  and  take  their  vehicle 
from  them  because  of  lack  of  some  simplified 
system. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Minister  has  done  anything  along  this  line 
or  whether  they  are  contemplating  anything 
along  this  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
proposal  being  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North. 

Yes,  I  have  considered  something  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  be  about  11 
years  ago  while  I  was  still  a  private  indi- 
vidual that  I  appeared  before  the  Cabinet  of 
this  province  with  a  proposal  not  quite  as 
simplified  as  he  has,  but  of  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  registry.  About  that 
time-I  think  it  was  the  Hon.  Dana  Porter- 
introduced  a  bill  in  this  House  providing 
establishment  of  such  a  central  registry.  That 
bill,  because  of  diflBculties  that  were  dis- 
covered, or  run  into,  was  allowed  to  die  on 
the  order  paper.  It  was  some  considerable 
disappointment  to  me  and  to  those  of  us  who 
were  interested  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  hon.  member  up 
to  date  and  relate  myself  and  the  work  we 
are  doing  to  what  he  has  been  doing. 

There  is  before  the  House,  I  understand,  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney  General,  a  bill  on 
personal  property  security.  Well  now  we 
have  been  wondering  if  that  could  be  ex- 
tended to  include  motor  vehicles.  There  is  a 
committee  active  at  this  moment— a  joint  com- 
mittee of  our  department  and  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  with  representatives  of 
the  organization  and  methods  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Treasury,  looking  to  see,  ex- 
amining the  feasibility  of  the  registering  of 
liens  and  utilizing  our  mechanized  system, 
once  we  get  the  motor  vehicle  registration 
file  on  it. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  well  I  would  just  like  to 
impress  on  the  Minister  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  wait  for  the  other  departments  who  have 
been  working  on  a  central  registry  for  the 
last  ten  years.  In  my  mind  you  could  imple- 
ment this  within  one  year  in  your  own  de- 
partment. It  is  so  simple  you  could  have  the 
whole  thing  established  while  they  are  still 
thinking  about  it. 

Why  do  you  not  show  the  initiative  in 
your  own  department  and  go  ahead  for  the 
motor  vehicles  end  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  discussions  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  detail  on  his  programme.  He  has  out- 


lined it  within  the  limits  of  this  House  and 
within  the  time  he  has  had  and  I  think  I 
would  like  to  examine  it  carefully  with  him 
because  I  recognize  it  has  merit. 

Mr.  Good:  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  the 
Minister  with  all  the  information  I  have  here 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Registration  of  vehicles- 
carried?  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Minister's 
attention  some  of  the  diflBculties  that  people 
seeking  licences-motor  vehicle  and  truck 
licences— in  northern  Ontario  have.  We  have 
municipalities  of  2,000  to  2,500  people, 
where  they  have  not  had  an  issuer  of  motor 
vehicle  licences  for  over  a  month  at  a  time. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  person  in  Schreiber,  who  took  sick, 
was  unable  to  get  somebody  to  replace  him 
while  he  was  in  hospital,  so  people  had  to 
drive  a  considerable  distance  to  get  their 
licence  plates  in  another  community. 

Another  instance:  in  the  town  of  Longlac, 
where  they  have  a  population  of  1,700  or 
1,800,  they  have  to  travel  21  miles  over  to 
Geraldton  and  21  miles  back  to  get  a  licence. 

People  in  Caramat  some  70  miles  away, 
have  to  make  140  mile  round-trip  to  get 
their  licences.  People  from  Nakina  have  to 
go  88  miles  round-trip  to  get  their  licence, 
and  anybody  who  operates  a  motor  vehicle 
in  Armstrong  has  to  go  something  in  excess  of 
200  miles  by  train  to  get  their  licence. 

I  tried  to  prevail  upon  this  department  to 
set  up  another  licencing  or  issuer  of  licences 
ioflfice  in  Longlac,  and  after  a  sur\ey  of  the 
area  they  said  that  the  existing  licencing  oflBce 
in  Geraldton  only  brought  in  $1,600  in 
revenue  to  the  issuer  of  these  licences.  They 
felt  that  if  they  established  another  in  the 
area  it  would  only  diminish  the  already  insig- 
nificant income  of  that  licencer.  On  that  basis 
they  declined  to  establish  another  licencing 
oflRce. 

Now,  I  was  wondering  if  it  had  e^  er  occur- 
red to  the  Minister  that  the  only  way  he  is 
going  to  get  people  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  issue  of  licences  is  to  increase  the 
amovmt  of  remuneration  that  you  pay. 

You  have  had  one  increase  in  the  past  year 
of  the  amount  of  money  taken  in  by  your  de- 
partment as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
licence  with  no  addition  in  remuneration  to 
the  issuer.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  people  to  be 
available  seven  days  a  week,  maybe  12  to  14 
hours   a  day,   for  the  pittance  that  you  are 
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offering  them  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
issuance  of  hcences. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  has 
a  responsibility  to  provide  service  for  these 
people.  True,  they  come  from  areas  where 
the  population  is  not  as  dense  and  the  muni- 
cipalities are  scattered  much  further  apart. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  de- 
partment to  see  that  those  people  are  ade- 
quately served  in  the  north,  just  as  well  as 
those  down  here  in  the  south.  I  think  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  Minister  to  see  that 
those  issuers  of  licences  are  properly  paid.  In 
that  way  you  will  get  a  much  higher  calibre 
of  personnel.  They  will  be  much  more  dedi- 
cated and  you  will  be  able  to  attract  more 
people  into  this  type  of  work.  By  the  same 
token,  you  will  provide  a  much  better  service 
to  the  people. 

I  suggest  that  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  do  that  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
mimeration  that  is  forthcoming  to  an  issuer 
of  licences.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  use  as 
an  excuse  any  longer  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  getting  suflBcient  to  warrant  additional 
offices  being  established  in  the  more  remote 
communities,  by  keeping  the  remuneration 
down.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  you  pay  these 
people  for  what  they  are  doing  and  pay  them 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  that  will  attract 
the  kind  of  people  necessary  to  perform  that 
fvmction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth;  on  the  registration  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  we 
are  on  issuing  of  licence  plates,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has  made  any  de- 
cision on  extending  the  hours  that  the  issuing 
offices  will  be  open.  I  asked  this  on  an  earlier 
vote  and  he  did  not  answer  it. 

In  the  Welland  area  in  particular,  it  has 
l:>een  brought  to  my  attention  that  one  of  the 
issuers  of  licences  closes  at  5  p.m.  every  day, 
and  unless  you  take  time  off  from  work  you 
just  cannot  get  your  licence  plates.  Or  unless 
your  wife  drives,  or  your  child  runs  down  on 
his  bike,  or  something. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense.  If  we  are  going 
to  perform  a  service  for  the  people  in  the 
area,  then  the  office  should  be  open  at  the 
time  that  they  can  get  there.  At  least  in  the 
last  six  to  eight  weeks  of  the  issuing  period, 
I  think  that  the  licensing  offices  should  be 
open  in  the  evening,  every  e\  ening. 

I  say  every  evening,  because  then  it  will 
spread  out.  You  try  opening  on  a  Friday 
night  or  something  and  you  will  ha\e  great 
hordes  of  people.  You  may  ha\e  to  split  the 


shift.  You  may  have  to  have  them  open  from 
noon  until  8.30  p.m.,  or  something,  some  days, 
rather  than  from  9  until  5,  but  it  is  certainly 
an  inconvenience  in  the  area  that  I  was  told 
about  and  I  am  sure  it  is  in  many  other  areas. 
The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  was 
this.  Last  year  you  said  we  were  moving  to 
the  permanent  licence  plate.  When  and  in 
what  form?  Is  it  going  to  be  on  the  cars- 
is  it  going  to  remain  with  the  car?  When  can 
we  expect  to  see  this  happen?  It  may  go  with 
the  driver.  One  other  thing,  too,  the  quality 
of  the  plates  this  year  was  terrible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  resent  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  should  have  directed  it  to  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  I  realize 
that.  It  is  strictly  because  of  the  poor  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices, I  recognize  that,  but  I  could  not  get  to 
him  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  happening  in  the 
rest  of  the  province,  but  in  the  Hamilton  ar€a 
there  were  numbers  of  plates  that  had  holes 
in  them— not  the  ones  to  screw  them  in  place 
with,  but  other  holes.  The  quality  was  very, 
very  poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  imwilling 
workers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  should  not  be  doing 
that  work. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  an  interesting  point. 
They  should  not  be  made  in  the  jails. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  should  be  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile  in  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  not  training  them  to  do 
anything,  because  where  are  you  going  to  get 
a  job  making  licence  plates  when  you  come 
out  of  jail?  There  is  no  point  in  training 
somebody  to  make  licence  plates  in  jail. 
There  are  very  few  private  manufacturers 
these  days. 

Hon,  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  out  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is 
when  do  you  intend  to  have  permanent 
licence  plates?  Two,  are  you  going  to  take  the 
function  out  of  jails?  Three,  what  kind  of 
quality  control  are  you  going  to  have?  And 
four,  are  you  going  to  keep  licensing  depots 
open  in  the  evenings,  and  by  order,  so  that 
people  can  get  to  them,  particularly  in  major 
municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  num- 
ber   of    questions    have    been    raised    with 
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respect  to  the  issuing.  The  number  of  issuers 
we  have  across  the  province  would  be  abnost 
300  and  the  economics  of  the  business  is  one 
of  the  determinates.  We  try  to  locate  offices 
convenientiy  to  the  people.  Obviously,  when 
you  get  into  a  sparsely  settled  area,  as  raised 
by  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  this  be- 
comes a  little  more  difficult. 

The  amount  of  commission  paid  to  a 
licence  issuer  dwindles,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduced  number  of  buyers  that 
come  to  him.  In  some  areas  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  provide  reasonable  service  within 
a  reasonable  distance  because  there  just  are 
not  enough  people  wanting  the  service.  But 
for  them,  and  for  all  people  across  the  prov- 
ince, plates  are  available  by  mail  directly 
from  the  oflBce  of  the  department  in  Toronto. 

The  matter  of  the  commission  being  paid 
these  people  is  under  consideration.  I  had  a 
group  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  issuers*  associa- 
tion to  see  me  and  I  think  we  have  brought 
them  to  understand  that  we  recognize  the 
commission  today  is  inadequate,  wdth  the 
rising  costs  of  rental,  and  help,  and  all  that 
goes  into  operating  an  oflSce. 

The  hours  of  operation  is  a  diflScult  one. 
These  are  private  issuers  and  most  places 
across  the  province  they  give  quite  good  ser- 
vice. The  service,  of  course,  like  Christmas 
shopping,  is  hectic  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
licensing  period.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  avoid  that.  The  suggestion  that  tfiey 
should  keep  open  every  night,  even  for  the 
last  week— and  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  the 
buyers  of  the  licences,  but  these  people  are 
human  too,  and  it  would  require  the  training 
of  extra  workers,  because  you  cannot  just 
take  people  off  the  streets  to  do  this  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Same  argument  as  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  we  hear  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  on  that 
again? 

Mr.  Deans:  Could  I  suggest  to  the  Minister 
that  the  way  to  avoid  the  problem,  of  course, 
is  to  go  ahead  with  the  issue  of  permanent 
licence  plates?  To  say  that,  as  of  next  year, 
the  plate  that  you  get  will  remain  with  the 
car  indefinitely,  and  then  all  you  do  is,  like 
the  driver's  licence,  mail  the  other  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  matter  of  a  per- 
manent licence  plate  has  been  discussed.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  as  I  men- 
tioned, all  our  records  are  on  the  mechanized 
system.  That  would  be  some  time  after  the 
end  of  1970.  Then  we  can  give  consideration 


to    the    type,    quality    and    nature    of    the 
permanent  plate. 

Mr.  Deans:  Type,  quality  and  nature? 
Britain,  for  example,  has  permanent  licence 
plates— has  had  for  years.  Surely  to  goodness 
it  is  not  too  diflBcult— someone  in  the  Cabinet 
committee  goes  to  Britain  regularly— perhaps 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Maybe  the  Minister  could  ask  him  to  drop 
by  and  take  a  look  at  the  quality  of  the  plate 
and  bring  back  a  sample  and  next  year  issue 
them— better  quality.  Tell  the  people  when 
they  get  them  they  are  going  to  remain  with 
the  automobile  for  its  entire  life.  From  then 
on  all  you  do  is  mail  in  your  $35,  in  my  case, 
and  get  back  a  sticker  that  goes  on  the 
windshield,  if  that  is  what  it  is  going  to  be, 
and  that  is  your  licence  for  years. 

Surely  it  is  a  simple  thing— it  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  research  and  thought 
to  do  this.  It  is  one  of  the  easier  things  the 
Minister  is  being  asked  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member 
have  a  Cadillac? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  not  yet,  I  am  not  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  pays  $35. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Registration  of  vehicles. 
The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister.  What  determines  the  speed 
limit  of  a  vehicle  on  the  401,  as  per  the  60 
and  70  miles  per  hour  limit? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  registration. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh  yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  let  the  Minister  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  it  not  in  order.  We 
are  on  registration  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right,  but  this  is 
relevant.  Let  me  put  the  question  differently 
then.  I  understand  that  the  mileage  limit  of 
60  and  70  is  determined  by  the  registration  of 
the  vehicle.  Let  me  put  that  question,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  a  question.  Is  it  deter- 
mined by  the   registration  of  the   vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  may 
be  a  trick  question. 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  It  is  not  a  trick  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  we  could  never  trick  the 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  speed  limits  on 
Highway  401  are  60  miles  an  hour  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  and  70  miles  an  hour  for 
others. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  So  it  is  determined  by  the 
registration  of  the  vehicle.  If  a  vehicle  is 
registered  as  a  commercial  vehicle,  then  it 
goes  60.  If  it  is  registered  as— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  just  commenting  on  what 
the  Minister  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  an  apology  from 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  humbly  apologize,  I  did 
not  see  the  connection. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Why 
should  you  apologize  to  the  hon.  member? 
He  is  not  involved. 

Mr.   Pilkey:   There  is  a  second   question   I 

want  to  put  to  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Those  401  speed  limits  do  not 

apply  to  some  people. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  are  vehicles  such  as  a 
half-ton  pickup  which  today  are  comparable 
to  the  other  type  of  vehicle,  a  motor  car.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  whole  area  cannot  be 
black  and  white. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Blue  and  white. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  are  vehicles  that  have  to 
register  as  commercial  vehicles,  yet  really 
should  be  allowed  to  travel  at  the  70  miles 
per  hour  speed  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  us  start  all  over 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  the  hon.  member.  He 
draws  a  borderline  case  and  I  suppose  in  that 
area  he  can  make  a  case  for  allowing  a  half- 
*ton  truck  to  go  70.  But  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  some  place  and  we  tried  to  draw  it  as 
simply  as  possible.  And  if  a  half-ton  truck 
is  loaded,  it  may  not  be  as  safe  at  70  as  a 
passenger  car.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

You  have  to  draw  the  line  some  place  and 
the  regulation  brought  down  on  speed  limits 
said  that  the  commercial  vehicle  speed  would 
be  retained  at  60  in  the  interest  of  safety. 
The  operators   of  those  big  vehicles   do  not 


want  them  travelling  70.  They  are  not  as  safe 
they  figure,  and  it  may  be  more  wasteful. 

We  contemplated  setting  the  speed  limit 
for  all  traflBc  at  70,  and  there  is  argument  in 
favour  of  that.  But  we  drew  the  line  where 
we  thought  it  was  simplest.  Now,  it  is  just 
a  choice.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  it  is  a 
perfect  choice,  that  nothing  else  could  have 
been  so  good,  but  that  is  the  choice  we  made. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Does  the  Minister  not  agree 
that  a  number  of  these  vehicles  are  not  used 
as  commercial  vehicles  at  all?  They  are  used 
as  a  private  vehicle  to  transport  people  the 
same  as  you  and  I  transport  ourselves  in  an 
automobile.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Minister 
should  give  that  some  recognition  so  that 
these  vehicles  can  travel  at  the  70  m.p.h. 
speed  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  nit- 
picking. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  I  am  not.  I  make  this  ob- 
servation because  a  number  of  people  with 
that  type  of  vehicle  have  been  stopped  and 
given  a  speeding  ticket.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  unfair  when  these  people  are  not  using 
that  vehicle  as  a  commercial  vehicle. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Who  can  tell? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  do  you  mean,  who  can 
tell?  I  think  when  it  is  registered  they  can 
tell.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this: 
If  I  am  using  that  vehicle  for  transportation 
as  I  would  use  a  car,  then  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  register  that  vehicle  as  a  passenger  car,  the 
same  as  anyone  else,  if  I  am  not  using  it  as  a 
commercial  vehicle.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize the  point  the  hon.  member  is  making 
and  I  do  not  agree  with  him  but  I  see  that  he 
is  trying  to  rationalize  it,  if  that  could  be 
rationalized.  But  where  are  you  going  to 
draw  the  line  and  keep  it  simple  and  not 
complicate  the  system?  Now,  some  place 
else  you  could  have  drawn  the  line  and  it 
might  have  been  more  difficult.  We  drew  the 
line  where  we  thought  it  was  fair  and  reason- 
able. That  is  all  I  can  say  to  the  hon. 
member.  It  was  a  choice,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Could  the  choice  not  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration? Why  can  the  individual  not  make 
the  choice?  The  department  is  making  the 
determination,  but  if  the  individual  uses  it 
as  a  passenger  a  ehicle,  why  cannot  he  register 
it  that  way? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  has  been  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  passenger  motor  vehicle  permit.  I  have 
had  several  cases  of  the  failure  of  a  car  buyer 
to  transfer  the  ownership  of  his  vehicle.  In 
each  case,  the  seller  did  not  realize  that  he, 
the  seller,  had  a  responsibility  under  The 
Highway  Trafiic  Act,  to  see  that  the  transfer 
was  completed. 

Because  most  of  these  private  sales  take 
place  in  the  evening,  it  is  not  feasible  for 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  to  go  to  the  licence 
office  because  it  is  not  open.  Of  course,  in 
all  these  cases  brought  to  my  attention,  the 
seller  of  the  car  suff^ered  financial  disaster  in 
varying  degrees.  In  the  most  recent  one,  the 
buyer  abandoned  the  car  on  a  city  street,  it 
was  towed  to  a  pound  and  after  the  fees  had 
run  up  to  about  $90— which  was  about  the 
selling  price  of  the  car— the  seller  received  a 
storage  bill. 

After  consulting  a  lawyer  or  two  he  had 
to  pay  more  than  the  car  was  worth  to  get  it 
back.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  had  not  re- 
ceived full  payment  of  the  car  in  the  first 
place.  This  car  was  apparently  traced  through 
The  Department  of  Transport  and  the  police. 
I  have  just  a  minor  question  here— has  the 
pound  any  responsibility  for  notifying  the 
owner  of  the  car,  that  is,  the  owner  accord- 
ing to  the  licence  plates,  or  has  the  police 
department  any  responsibility  for  notifying 
the  owner  immediately?  That  is  a  minor 
question  which  the  Minister  might  answer. 

But  what  I  am  coming  to,  is  that  all  these 
financial  losses  and  misfortunes  to  sellers 
could  have  been  prevented  if  there  had  been 
a  third  section  to  the  permit— a  third  section 
which  said  clearly  on  it  that  this  section  had 
to  be  mailed  in  to  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port when  the  vehicle  was  sold. 

There  is  no  place  on  this  motor  vehicle 
permit  that  says  there  is  a  $500  penalty  for 
not  reporting  the  sale.  There  is  nothing  here 
at  all  to  indicate  this  and  very  few  motorists 
read  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act  as  diligently 
as  the  Minister  of  Transport  does. 

Mr.  Ben:  Being  presumptive  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  sure  that  most  motorists 
read  it  most  diligently. 

Mr.  Burr:  There  is  some  question  about  that 
here,  I  understand.  Why  could  there  not  be 
a  third  section,  on  which  it  said  very  plainly 
that  there  was  this  $500  penalty  and  that  be- 
fore the  first  two  were  handed  over  to  the 
buyer,  the  seller  had  to  take  off  the  third 


part  and  mail   it  in  to  The  Department  of 
Transport? 

I  said  that  the  seller  is  not  likely  to  realize 
what  The  Traffic  Act  says.  Because  the 
second  section  says  in  rather  legal  terms— at 
least  they  sound  legal  to  most  people— "I 
hereby  give  notice  of  the  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  vehicle  described  hereon  and 
make  application  for  transfer  of  the  permit." 

That  sounds  rather  final— the  "hereby"  and 
"hereon."  It  sounds  to  most  sellers,  that  they 
are  selling  the  vehicle,  that  they  are  washing 
their  hands  of  it. 

If  there  had  been  this  third  section  which 
had  been  sent  in,  the  people  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  who  have  had  these  financial 
troubles  over  cars,  would  not  have  had  these 
troubles  at  all.  The  last  man  who  complained 
to  me  about  this  had  three  members  in  his 
family  connection  who  had  all  sufiFered  in  this 
way.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  members  in 
this  House  have  had  complaints  from  be- 
wildered people  about  this  problem. 

One  final  word  about  it:  Would  it  not  be 
possible  on  this  third  section  to  have  a  place 
where  any  lien  against  the  car  had  to  be 
noted  and  the  registry  office  noted?  Then, 
when  the  lien  was  discharged,  a  new  permit 
could  be  issued.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  be  a  simpler  method  even  than  the 
one  that  the  member  for  Waterloo  South  out- 
lined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  The 
TraflBc  Act  9(l)(e),  I  think,  requires  both  the 
vendor  and  purchaser  to  notify  the  depart- 
ment, as  the  hon.  member  knows. 

The  form  that  is  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  permit  that  he  has  there,  requires  the 
signatures  of  both  but  until  this  document  is 
completed  and  signed  and  delivered  to  the 
department,  neither  the  purchaser  nor  the 
vendor  has  complied  with  the  requirement. 
Now,  it  is  seldom  that  both  parties  jointly 
present  the  application  for  the  transfer. 
Usually,  the  vendor  signs  it  and  hands  it  to 
the  purchaser  leaving  to  him  the  respon- 
sibility to  effect  the  transfer. 

When  he  has  made  the  required  arrange- 
ments for  insurance  and  sales  tax,  and  so  on, 
if  the  purchaser  neglects  to  do  this  within  six 
days,  the  vehicle  remains  in  the  name  of  the 
vendor  until  he  does  so  and  the  vendor  is  not 
only  responsible  for  owner  infractions  such  as 
parking  tickets  or  worse  but  he  is  also  con- 
travening the  requirements  to  notify  the 
department. 

If  the  Act  was  changed  so  as  to  require 
the  vendor  only— 
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Mr.  Burr:  Which  is  exacdy  what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  the  Act  was  changed 
so  as  to  require  the  vendor  only  to  report  the 
transfer  the  existing  problem  would  be 
solved,  but  it  would  open  up  the  possibility 
that  an  owner  could  avoid  the  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  his  motor  vehicle  by 
transferring  it  to  some  other  real  or  imaginary 
person.  If  the  former,  an  innocent  citizen 
could  become  embroiled  in  a  criminal  or 
civil  action.  And  if  the  latter,  true  respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  the  vehicle  would  be 
impossible  to  establish. 

Prompt  recording  of  the  transfer  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  vendor  since  he  is  thereby 
released  from  responsibility  for  the  vehicle 
but  it  is  not  generally  to  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  if  he  is  other  than  completely 
scrupulous.  From  this  it  might  seem  logical 
to  place  the  onus  solely  on  the  purchaser. 
But  in  this  case  the  procedure  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  enforce  since,  in  the 
absence  of  notice  from  the  purchaser,  we 
would  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  sale 
had  taken  place. 

Now,  in  its  approach  to  the  mechanization 
of  our  vehicle  registration  which  I  have 
described  under  data  processing,  the  depart- 
ment has  under  consideration  a  procedure 
which  will  provide,  as  the  hon.  member  has 
suggested,  separate  forms  for  reporting  the 
sale  by  the  purchaser  and  the  vendor.  I  take 
it  that  that  was  the  basis  of  his  recom- 
mendation. This  system  will  enable  the  de- 
partment to  maintain  a  file  from  which  to 
advise  police  departments  and  other  interested 
parties  of  incomplete  transfers,  if  we  get  just 
the  one.  This  will  resolve  a  greater  part  of 
the  problem  and  would  also  enable  the  de- 
partment to  enforce  the  law  against  the  party 
to  a  transfer  who  fails  to  comply  with  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  every- 
thing the  Minister  has  said  has  been  in  sup- 
port of  my  argument.  The  only  thing  that 
would  be  diflFerent  is  that  I  suggested  on  the 
third  section  that  the  vendor  would  be  re- 
quired to  mail  it  in.  You  could  have  the  pur- 
chaser sign  this  document  too.  You  could 
have  the  signature  of  the  purchaser  and  of 
the  vendor  and  that  I  think,  would  eliminate 
the  chicanery  that  you  suggested  would  be 
possible. 

But  do  I  understand  that  the  Minister  is 
planning  some  such  action?  I  drew  this  to 
his  attention  a  year  ago  and  the  Minister  said 
he  was  considering  it.  But  these  incidents 
concerning  the  people  I  have  just  mentioned, 
where  there  arc  three  members  in  one  family 


connection,  have  happened  in  the  last  four 
months  as  a  result  of  the  deficiency  in  this 
method  of  reporting. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  be 
too  long,  I  just  want  to  pursue  the  point  that 
the  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Minister.  I  think  the 
biggest  offenders  of  this  are  the  car  dealers 
in  this  province  where  a  person  will  trade  in 
ia  car  and  sign  the  transfer  permit  and  from 
there  on,  the  car  dealer  will  transfer  that  car 
perhaps  to  another  car  dealer  and  someone 
else  will  purchase  this  car. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  transfer  has  never 
taken  place  when  it  goes  through  the  difi^er- 
ent  car  dealers,  and  some  place  along  the 
line  an  infraction  is  committed  by  the  new 
owner  of  the  car,  and  when  it  is  traced  back 
to  the  actual  ownership  it  is  the  original 
person  that  traded  the  car  in  the  first  place. 
He  is  the  one  that  is  charged  with  the  sum- 
mons. Under  the  Act  it  stipulates  a  $500  fine, 
which  is  pretty  high  and  you  have  stated 
now  that  you  will  have  some  regulations  in 
there  to  correct  this  infraction.  Is  this  right 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  what  the  hon. 
member  is  dealing  with  is  one  half  the  prob- 
lem. We  hope  to  correct  it  when  we  get  into 
this  new  system  with  the  two  parts. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Minister  is  not  sure, 
though,  is  he,  that  this  will  stop  the  car  deal- 
ers from  transferring  the  car  or  moving  the 
car  to  another  car  lot  and  still  the  licence  has 
not  been— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  it  will  enable  the 
vendor  to  do  is  to  send  in  his  half  of  the 
portion  to  protect  himself  and  then  we  can 
check  out- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  But  when  a  person  trades 
his  car  and  he  does  it  in  good  faith,  when  he 
signs  this  and  the  dealer  says,  "We  will  look 
after  this  for  you"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  no.  This  is  for  the 
\endor  to  clear  for  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  programme  carried? 
Registration  of  vehicles?  The  hon,  member 
for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  department's  estimates  I  asked 
where  snowmobiles  should  come  and  you 
indicated  that  this  was  the  spot. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion a  matter  which  is  a  serious  problem  in 
relation  to  snowmobiles.  It  is  not  entirely  the 
Ministers  problem;  part  of  it  comes  under 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  That  Min- 
ister is  here  so  perhaps  between  them  they 
could  advise  me,  if  nothing  else. 

The  problem  which  has  arisen  with  this 
new  mode  of  travel  and  which  has  become 
very  extreme  and  difficult  in  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  is  now  occurring 
here,  is  that  these  vehicles  can  be  used  to 
harry  game  to  death,  particularly  bear  and 
deer.  I  understand  there  has  been  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  this  Legislature— I  believe  it  is  Bill 
160— which  would  very  efFectively  solve  that 
problem  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  enacted 
into  legislation. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister  had  any 
thoughts  on  this  particular  problem  or  if  he 
is  going  to  take  any  action  toward  solving 
this  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  head- 
ache of  the  snowmobile  is  with  us.  The  use 
of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  game  is  just  one  of  the 
problems.  I  do  not  think  that  is  my  problem. 
We  are  registering  these  motorized  snow 
vehicles  and  this  summer  we  will  be  making 
an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  motorized 
snow  vehicles  under  registration  for  the  temi 
of  one  year.  I  think  we  have  to  bring  in 
some  new  regulations  regarding  their  use.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  want  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  for  the  purpose  the  hon.  member  has 
raised  will  be  one  of  our  measures  but  it  is 
one  that  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  quite  sufficient.  If  the 
Minister  would  give  this  some  consideration. 
This  legislation  has  already  been  enacted  in 
several  other  jurisdictions  and  if  it  is  not 
enacted  here,  the  trapping  association,  the 
trappers  of  Ontario,  are  going  to  pay  the 
penalty  because  we  have,  unfortunately, 
people  who  are  not  thoughtful  in  the  north, 
as  well  as  the  good  ones,  and  people  coming 
from  the  south,  and  Americans,  who  are  using 
these  snowmobiles  for  a  very  bad  purpose.  I 
hope  the  Minister  will  not  wait  too  long  to 
bring  this  type  of  legislation  in  because  in 
one  or  two  seasons  we  could  have  whole  areas 
denuded  of  their  game. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
of  the  Minister  if  there  are  any  restrictions  as 
to  the  age  of  the  owner  of  a  vehicle? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  no. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  would  you 
not  think  that  no  \ehicle  should  be  purchased 
by  an  individual  imder  16  years  of  age? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ha\e 
not  taken  any  action  to  limit  the  ownership 
to  a  person  of  a  certain  age.  Suppose  one  in- 
herits—but the  operation  of  the  vehicle  is 
restricted. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
get  disturbed  at  high  school  kids  and  drop- 
outs from  the  high  schools,  under  the  age  of 
16,  purchasing  these  vehicles,  and  having 
them  in  their  own  names.  At  that  age,  they 
are  just  not  responsible  enough  with  the 
ownership.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
restriction  as  to  the  age  when  an  individual 
could  be  allowed  to  own  a  \ehicle.  If  he  in- 
herits the  vehicle,  the  vehicle  could  remain 
in  the  family  but  should  not  be  operated  until 
an  individual  reaches  a  certain  age. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  con- 
sider regulations  at  this  stage  now  for  other 
types  of  transportation.  Other  types  of 
vehicles  are  going  to  be  very  popular  \ery 
shorriy  and  they  are  these  sand  buggies, 
swamp  buggies,  water-land  vehicles,  and  even 
the  air-cushion  vehicle.  These  are  all  coming 
out  and  as  we  become  more  and  more  afflu- 
ent, Mr.  Minister,  you  are  going  to  find  that 
they  are  extremely  popular.  By  the  way,  do 
you  have  restrictions  or  regulations  concerning 
them  now,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  motor  vehicles 
are  applicable  to  all  those  who  operate  on 
the  highways.  Beyond  that  we  have  not  gone. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  about  the  one  that 
operates  on  both  land  and  on  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  it  is  going  to  be  on 
the  highway,  it  has  to  comply  with  the  high- 
way- 
Mr.  B.  Newman:   Okay.   But  you   do   not 
have  any  on  air-cushion  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  business  of  Jigers,  Amphicars  and 
dune  buggies— call  them  what  you  want— the 
amphibian  is  coming,  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  do  not  ha\e  any 
special  requirements  for  them  now  but  we 
are  watching  the  situation.  What  we  will  be 
doing,  I  do  not  yot  know. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister 
if  he  still  contemplates  the  selling  of  the 
registration  information  to  various  companies? 
I  think  this  is  an  invasion  of  an  individual's 
rights.  I  do  not  think  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, or  any  company,  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  from  your  department  information 
concerning  the  type  of  vehicle  that  I  ma>' 
own— or  anyone  else— and  in  turn  plague  us 
with  advertising  and  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion. 

Hon,  Mr.  Haskett:  This  is  a  point  which 
your  friend  from  Grey-Bnice  has  raised. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  still  find  that  the 
providing  of  one  available  set  of  registrations 
to  a  certain  company  that  distributes  them  to 
all  the  other  jurisdictions,  serves  us  usefully 
at  the  present.  Now  it  may  well  be— I  think 
I  have  said  this  before  in  the  House— that 
when  we  get  mechanized,  we  can  make  our 
choice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Is  it 
a  short  address? 

Mr.  Burr:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Right. 

Mr.  Burr:  Could  the  Minister  comment  on 
my  suggestion  about  tying  the  lien  into  the 
permit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  when  I 
was  discussing  the  proposal  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North,  I  spoke  of  the 
considerations  being  given  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  our  department  and  that  of  the 
Attorney  General,  with  people  from  the 
organization  and  methods  branch  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  this 
programme? 


Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  have  one  question.  When 
I  made  reference  to  the  problem  that  the 
issuers  are  having  in  the  north—I  wanted  to 
know—the  Minister  never  reacted  in  any  way. 
How  much  do  you  pay  the  issuer  of  licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  fee  per  plate  is  40c, 
there  are  other  items  for  tiie  various  other 
transactions  that  he  performs. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  not  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  brings  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  no.  It  is  a  straight 
commission  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  this  programme  carry? 
Carried. 

Vote  2301  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  orders  on  the  order  paper,  bills 
in  committee.  On  Monday,  and  possibly  on 
Tuesday,  we  will  resume  the  estimates. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): In  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  committee,  and 
second  readings  if  there  is  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  we  are  hon- 
oured to  have  with  us  a  very  distinguished 
visitor.  To  my  right  under  the  press  gallery 
we  have  with  us  the  hon.  David  Brand, 
Premier  of  Western  Australia. 

We  also  have  other  visitors  with  us  this 
morning.  In  the  east  gallery  we  have  stu- 
dents from  St.  John's  Separate  School, 
Toronto;  in  the  west  gallery  students  from 
the  Streetsville  Secondary  School  of  Streets- 
ville;  and  in  both  galleries  students  from  the 
Oak  Park  Junior  High  School  of  Toronto  and 
the  Levack  District  High  School  of  Levack. 

A  little  later,  at  11.30,  in  the  east  gallery 
we  will  have  students  from  the  College  Hill 
Public  School  of  Oshawa;  and  at  12  o'clock 
noon  hour,  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
St.  Joseph  School  in  Montrock,  and  in  the 
west  gallery  students  from  Dunlace  Public 
School  of  Willowdale,  hosting  certain  stu- 
dents from  Ferland  Public  School  of  Ferland. 

I  am  sure  we  want  to  extend  a  word  of 
welcome  to  these  students  this  morning. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege  I  must 
take  issue  with  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  and  attributed 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
and  I  quote: 

The  three  documents  were  produced  by 
Dr.  Miller  during  one  of  the  committee 
hearings.  But,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Dymond  they  were  not  read  or  made  pub- 
lic, although  they  seem  to  have  been  avail- 
able to  committee  members  who  sought 
them  out. 

Mr.  Trotter  suggested  to  the  Legislature 
yesterday  that  the  committee  had  not  been 
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made  privy  to  the  letters  because  of  Dr. 
Dymond's  intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  is  correctly 
reported,  his  statement  is  quite  inaccurate.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  in  the  House,  sir,  so  that 
I  could  hear  the  statement  as  it  was  made 
but  I  was  away  on  government  business.  I 
therefore  have  to  follow  the  newspaper  report. 

It  is  true  I  said  the  docimients  should  be 
examined  before  the  release  and  I  quote  from 
the  minutes  of  the  conunittee  meeting  of 
March  27,  1969: 

Dr.  Shulman  asked  whether  committee 
members  might  have  copies  of  the  docu- 
mentary exhibits  to  which  Dr.  Miller  had 
referred.  Dr.  Dymond  then  stated  that  he 
felt  there  would  be  a  need  to  examine 
carefully,  any  such  correspondence  before 
permitting  its  release. 

Such  examination,  however,  was  not  carried 
out  because  Dr.  Miller,  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital,  gave  to  the  conmiittee— chairman, 
I  presume— all  of  the  documents  in  question 
and  they  were  never  again  discussed  with  me 
by  the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  no  time  did  I  state  that  any  part  or 
parts  of  them  could  be  released  or  withheld. 
Since  they  were  given  to  the  committee  I 
took  it  that  they  would  then  automatically, 
or  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  form 
part  of  the  record. 

I  have  checked  with  my  department  staff 
and  can  unequivocally  say  that  neither  I  nor 
any  member  of  my  staff  withheld  any  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  matter  that  was  sought 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  privilege,  I  will  take  the  hon. 
Minister's  word  for  it,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  had  no  idea  that  I  could  see  those 
letters,  and  if  any  announcement  was  made 
I  was  unaware  of  it.  The  thing  that  annoys 
me  more  than  anything  else,  and  again  I  do 
not  blame  the  press,  is  that  these  things  seem 
somehow  to  be  available  to  the  press  but  we 
were  unaware  of  them. 
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There  are  occasions  when  letters  are  avail- 
able. I  saw  one  of  those  that  were  in  confi- 
dence, and  it  was  understood  tliat  we  would 
not  repeat  what  was  in  those  letters  but  they 
would  give  us  some  idea  of  what  was  going 
on  at  Brockville.  That  one  letter  I  saw;  but 
the  otiiers  I  was  unaware  of, 

I  have  now  been  told  diat  they  were 
attached  to  the  minutes  of  die  meeting  and 
were  to  be  looked  over  by  the  government 
authority  to  see  if  they  were  to  be  released. 
That  is  the  last  we  heard  of  them.  It  makes 
it  difficult  for  a  member  of  one  of  tliese  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Speaker,  imless  he  has  the  stafiF 
or  is  able  to  hunt  down  every  letter  tliat  he 
thinks  might  be  around. 

In  any  event,  when  the  letters  were  first 
produced  to  the  committee  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  not  be  released  until  the 
government  checked  them  over.  Again,  they 
were  never  at  any  time  released.  I  do  not 
think  the  way  in  which  it  was  managed  is  fair 
to  individual  members,  since  we  had  to  read 
them  in  the  press.  If  they  were  confidential 
and  available  to  members,  they  most  certainly 
should  not  be  released  to  tiie  press.  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  what  did  appear  in  the  press  was  printed, 
because  it  more  than  substantiates  some  of 
the   allegations    as   to   the   shortage   of   staff. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  point  of  order,  I  am  sorry 
to  disagree  with  the  member  for  Parkdale, 
but  he  is  quite  wrong  on  tliis  point.  When 
these  exhibits  were  brought  to  the  committee, 
they  were  entered  as  exhibits  and  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  they  were 
available  in  room  110  for  anyone  who  wished 
to  go  down  and  see  them. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  were  certainly  not  told 
that,  and  I  know  of  no  member  in  my  party 
who  knew  they  were  available.  Tliis  way,  I 
doubt  if  many  of  the  govenmient  members, 
or  if  any  of  the  government  members  except 
the  chairman  saw  those  letters.  They  were 
certainly  kept  under  wraps. 

Mr.    B.    Newman     ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  matter  in  this  committee, 
I  have  to  agree  with  the  lion,  member  for 
High  Park.  Tliese  documents  were  tabled  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  were  available  for  all  com- 
mittee   members    to    see   if   they   wanted    to. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Did  the  hon,  member  see 
them? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  did  not  know  that. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view— is  he  going  to  undertake  the  questions 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon)? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  are 
yesterday's  questions  sir,  and  there  are  today's. 
I  have  two  standing  in  my  ovra  name  for 
today.  I  do  not  know  if  the  questions  yester- 
day were  cleared  or  not. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
questions  asked  were  all  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  we  disposed  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —I  think  we  might  as 

well  deal  with  yesterday's  questions  now  and 
get  them  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Singer:   All  right,  sir.  There  are  two 

questions  standing  in  the  name  of  my  leader. 
The  first  one  from  yesteday  is  addressed  to 
the  Premier. 

Has  the  Premier  had  any  communication 
with  Ottawa  relating  to  tlie  assembly  of  land 
for  federal  park  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
no  personal  communication  with  Ottawa  con- 
cerning this  but  I  would  say  that  there  is  a 
matter  of  national  parks  for  Ontario.  This 
has  been  before  the  parks  integration  board 
and  there  has  been  some  discussion  there 
with  the  government  of  Canada.  Nothing  final 
has  been  decided,  of  covirse.  Personally,  I 
have  had  no  communication  but  the  communi- 
cation exists  between  the  government  of 
Canada  and  tlie  parks  integration  board. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  ques- 
tion standing  in  the  name  of  my  leader  is 
addressed  to  tlie  Minister  of  Health. 

1.  Does  the  Minister  of  Health  have  the 
responsibility,  through  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  to  co-ordinate  the  serv- 
ices and  provide  speciaUzed  functions  in 
centres  where  more  than  one  hospital  exists? 

2.  Does  the  Minister  agree  with  the  federal 
Minister  of  Health  speaking  to  hospital  admin- 
istrators and  executives  at  the  Canadian  Hos- 
pital Association  yesterday— I  guess  that 
would  be  the  day  before  yesterday  now— 
who  was  critical  of  "the  senseless  spiral"  of 
connDctition  between  hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
section  7  of  The  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion Act,  this  is  a  function  of  the  commission 
and  it  has  the  power  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment throughout  Ontario  of  a  balanced  and 
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integrated    system    of    hospitals    and    related 
health  facilities. 

We  are  on  record  on  many  occasions  as 
opposing  any  "senseless  spiral"  of  competi- 
tiveness between  hospitals.  To  that  end,  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  been 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  regional 
hospital  planning  councils  which  will  consider 
every  application  made  for  a  change  in  service 
—not  an  addition  of  service  in  or  addition  to 
the  hospital.  They  have  been  most  effective 
in  reducing  this  very  greatly  although  it  is 
not  entirely  cut  out  yet.  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  it  and  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  our  effort  to  control  the  costs  of 
health  care. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  ques- 
tions in  my  own  name  which  I  can  put  now 
or  later,  whichever  you  wish.  Perhaps  since 
I  have  the  floor,  I  will  put  them  now.  The 
first  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  view  of  the  quotes  made  yesterday  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis),  from  documents  to  which  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Cabinet  should  have 
access,  would  the  Premier  advise  the  House: 

1.  What  steps  he  is  taking  to  investigate 
the  theft  of  documents  relating  to  Cabinet 
proceedings  and  the  prosecution  of  those 
responsible? 

2.  What  steps  he  is  taking  to  ensure  that 
future  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  council  are 
in  fact  conducted  secretly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  assumptions  in  this  question  with 
which  I  do  not  necessarily  agree.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  my  intent  to  examine  Hansard  very 
carefully  and  to  see  whether  the  documents 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  were  in  fact  Cabinet  docu- 
ments, or  whether  they  were  inter-depart- 
mental documents.  There  is  an  assumption  in 
the  question  that  these  were  secret  Cabinet 
Council  documents.  That  assrunption  is  not 
necessarily  correct. 

Secondly,  I  need  to  establish  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West.  We  simply  have  his 
word  that  all  these  things  were  as  he  set  them 
out.  I  do  not  know  necessarily  whether  that 
is  so,  either.  So  I  want  to  get  at  those  facts 
before  I  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  how 
these  documents  came  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West.  It  might 
be  a  very  serious  matter  that  he  has  them 
and  it  might  not;  it  depends  upon  (a)  how 
accurate  were  his  statements,  (b)  what  in 
fact  the  documents  were. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
were  certainly  illuminating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
point  out  that  in  these  days  of  copying 
machines— and  I  do  not  know  about  any  other 
members  of  this  House,  but  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact— security  becomes  more  impossible 
every  day  and  any  document  can  be  photo- 
graphed in  approximately  three  seconds,  I 
supi>ose.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  docu- 
ments are  copied  and  leak  out  when  they 
should  not.  I  point  out  to  you  only  in  a  very 
general  way  that  the  whole  question  of 
security  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  intend  to  go 
into  this  matter  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  More  to  hide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  see  our  iioisy 
friend  is  back. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Why  does  the  member  come  back 
on  the  last  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Making  his  weekly  trip 
to  the  Legislature. 

Against  that  backgroimd,  we  wdll  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  make  sure  that  the 
necessary  security  is  intact  because,  let  us 
face  it,  civil  servants  take  oaths  too  before 
they  assume  their  duties,  and  we  will  give 
this  a  very  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  I  think  that  if  copy- 
ing is  so  easy,  the  least  the  government  should 
do  would  be  to  make  copies  of  these.  I  en- 
quire from  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he 
is  prepared  to  makes  copies  available  to 
members  of  the  official  Opposition  as  well  as 
the  third  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  say  that  question  really  does  not  war- 
rant an  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
question,  this  one  addressed  to  the  Attorney 
General,  somewhat  in  the  same  vein,  and  I 
may  say  to  the  Premier  that  I  was  relying  to 
some  extent  not  only  on  what  I  heard  but  on 
the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services.  My  question  to  the 
Attorney  General  is: 

Would  tlie  Attorney  General  advise  if  he 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  advice  given  yes- 
terday by  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices, and  whether  or  not  he  is  initiating  legal 
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proceedings  against  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  for  breaking  the  oath  of  Cab- 
inet secrecy? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  my  legal  adviser. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  He  is  sit- 
ting right  beside  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  QC! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  some  diflSculty, 
too,  in  getting  copies  of  Hansard;  1  have  not 
read  that  yet.  I  think  he  said  something 
about  a  person  being  an  accessory  to  a  breach 
of  the  oath  of  secrecy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  a  matter  of 
being  an  accessory  to  a  breach  of  an  oath  of 
secrecy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  However,  I  shall  con- 
sult with  him,  take  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, get  the  facts  and  decide  on  a  course 
of  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  make  it  clear,  it 
was  not  necessarily  Cabinet  secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Ml*.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, three  of  which  can  be  asked  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker. 

First  to  the  Prime  Minister:  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  David  Archibald,  executive 
director  of  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addic- 
tion Research  Foundation,  that  the  drug 
problem  has  "mushroomed  out  of  control" 
because  of  government  decisions  that  have 
made  "enforcement  of  drug  laws  a  priority 
over  the  health  of  dmg  users,"  would  the 
Prime  Minister  review  government  policy  in 
order  to  correct  this  serious  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read 
Mr.  Archibald's  article,  I  believe  he  was 
referring  to  the  federal  government  because 
the  federal  government,  through  The 
Criminal  Code,  has  control  over  that  area 
of  action  which  makes  use  and  distribution 
of  drugs  illegal.  I  think  the  point  he  was 
making  was  that  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
tliat  illegality  aspect  of  drugs  rather  than  on 
the  question  of  education. 

The  illegality  of  drugs,  as  it  comes  under 
The  Criminal  Code,  is  not  a  matter  that 
would  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  govern- 
ment. We  have  pursued  a  iK)licy  of  educa- 


tion and  treatments  in  the  last  few  years,  so 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  of 
revising  government  policy.  I  think  his  state- 
ment—he is  an  undoubted  expert  in  the  field 
—is  of  interest  to  us,  perhaps  in  increasing 
what  we  are  already  doing  in  this  area,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  requires  a  diange  in  gov- 
ernment policy,  because  the  government's 
policy  is  to  attempt  to  control  drugs,  and  not 
only  drugs  but  alcohol,  through  treatment 
and  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
supplementary,  I  acknowledge  that  this  is 
a  dual  responsibility— federal  as  well  as  pro- 
vincial—but the  enforcement  of  The  Criminal 
Code  comes  under  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  the  administration  of  law  in  this  prov- 
ince. Mr.  Archibald  stated  that  even  his  own 
agency  was  hindered  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
stated  objective— which  is  presumably  govern- 
ment policy. 

My  question,  I  suppose,  put  another  way 
is  this:  Would  the  government  intercede  with 
tlie  federal  government,  where  the  initial 
responsibility  lies,  and  try  to  get  changes  in 
the  law  so  that  it  will  not  inhibit  the  equally 
important,  if  not  paramount,  objective  of 
protecting  people's  health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
we  are  in  contact  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  I  think  what  is  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  really  that  we  should  further  our 
efforts  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Archibald  and 
his  organization,  to  ensure  that  his  objectives 
are  not  impeded,  or  clouded  or  obstructed  by 
the  blind  following  of  justice  in  the  wish  to 
punish. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  second  question 
for  the  Prime  Minister.  This  is  put  in  view  of 
the  concluding  comments  in  his  remarks  in 
the  debate  yesterday  afternoon. 

Does  the  Prime  Minister  intend  to  transfer 
responsibility  for  Indian  community  develop- 
ment from  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  to  the  Minister  of 
Citizenship  (Mr.  Welch)?  If  so,  when?  If 
not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  House  yesterday  I  said  that  we 
were  placing  the  question  of  the  Indians  into 
a  total  citizenship  programme  which  we  are 
in  the  process  of  developing.  This  undoubtedly 
will  entail  a  re-examination  of  the  entire  posi- 
tion of  the  Indians,  in  light  of  the  other 
matters  that  I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  in 
the  light  of  our  relationship  with  the  federal 
government— be  it  good  or  bad,  but  in  light 
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of  whatever  it  is— and  its  effect  on  the  total 
position  of  Indians  in  the  community.  We 
propose  to  take  a  new  approach  to  develop 
the  position  of  the  Indians  and  we  think  it 
should  fit  into  this  total  citizenship  pro- 
gramme. 

After  those  decisions  are  made— i.e.,  what 
is  the  total  programme,  where  does  the  Indian 
problem,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  or  the 
position  of  the  Indian  fit,  because  it  is  unique 
in  many  respects— then,  where  this  leads,  will 
follow  the  administration.  So  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  this  morning,  that  it  will  or 
will  not  be  transferred  out  of  The  Department 
of  Social  and  Family  Services,  or  to  where. 
That  really  is  not  the  important  matter  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  important  matter  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  is  to  get  in  a  position 
where  we  can  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  anything  that  is  necessary  administratively 
to  achieve  that  will  follow  after  these  de- 
cisions are  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health. 

1.  What  is  the  present  doctor  complement 
at  the  Brockville  Ontario  Hospital? 

2.  When  the  Minister  recently  increased  the 
doctor  staff,  from  what  source  did  he  obtain 
these  doctors? 

3.  Could  the  Minister  obtain,  from  the  same 
source,  doctors  to  fill  the  doctor  vacancies  in 
other  Ontario  Hospitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  nine.  The 
medical  staflF  was  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  physicians  recruited  from  a  group 
that  recendy  arrived  in  this  country,  and  every 
opportunity  is  constandy  being  taken  to  en- 
courage doctors  from  any  source  to  join  our 
staff. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary,  may  I  ask  the  Minister  what  is 
the  full  complement  in  the  Brockville  hospital? 
The  Minister  mentioned  that  these  appoint- 
ments bring  the  figure  up  to  nine,  but  what 
is  the  full  complement  that  he  is  seeking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  speaking  from  memory  but  I  believe  it  is 
12.  I  will  get  the  actual  figure  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  all  right  to  go  on  with  questions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  just  trying  to  find  which 
questions  I  have  that  match  up  with  members 
and  Ministers. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  may,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  is  in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  1 
will  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member  indi- 
cate the  number  of  his  question? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  it  is  1596,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Was  the  defence  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Bell's 
home  was  not  a  "self-contained  dwelling",  on 
which  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  C.  D. 
Stewart  hinges,  raised  at  any  stage  before  the 
human  rights  commission? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question,  the  answer 
is  yes.  This  was  raised  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation  of  the  complaint.  It  was 
the  view  of  the  commission  that  the  accom- 
modation for  rent  in  Mr.  Bell's  home  was  a 
"self-contained  dwelling."  We  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  validity  of  this  opinion  would 
have  been  subject  to  review  by  the  board  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  fur- 
ther question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  the  Minister  of  Justice: 

If  the  federal  government  proceeds  to 
amend  The  Criminal  Code  to  outlaw  ofiF- 
track  betting,  will  the  Minister  consider 
licensing  off-track  betting  in  the  province  so 
tliat  this  activity  will  not  be  driven  imder- 
ground  into  the  pockets  of  the  bookmakers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  yes.  It  is  something  that  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  in  our  discussions 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa.  This  is 
one  of  the  possibilities  which  may  follow,  and 
he  indicated  he  would  like  to  discuss  it 
further  with  the  Attorneys  General  of  the 
provinces.  I  think  it  is  certainly  something 
we  would  want  to  consider. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  point  of  it?  I 
thought  the  amendment  said  no  ofiF-track 
betting,  period. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    That    is    the    federal 

Minister's  legislation- 
Mr.     Singer:     But    if    he    said    that,    the 

Attorney  General  cannot  just— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  has  indicated  that 
he  would  want  to  discuss  a  different  approach 
later  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  later. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  safeguards, 
which  they  consider  foolproof,  by  way  of 
National  Cash  Register  computers  that  are 
being  offered  as  a  means  of  guaranteeing 
that  the  fees  are  not  misused  by  the  present 
operators  of  betting  shops? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  interviews  with  these  people  and 
have  had  detailed  explanations  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  methods  and  the  very  sophisti- 
cated means  they  can  take  to  cover  every 
eventuality.  They  assert— and  I  believe  them 
—that  these  things  are  most  effective.  We 
have  discussed  it  with  them;  that  is  part  of 
my  previous  answer  when  I  said  tliat  the 
matter  has  been  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  quite  an  investment  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Quite  an  investment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes  it  is.  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  with  the  very  best 
control,  the  very  best  equipment  presently 
available,  that  would  still  be  one  of  the 
problems.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  controlling 
tliis  activity  properly  is  quite  a  problem. 

Mr.  Singer:  Unless  the  government 
granted— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  could  well  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside has  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Is  the 
Minister  aware  that  persons  who  have  been 
patients  in  Ontario  Psychiatric  Hospitals  are 
refused  permission  to  renew  work  visas  in 
the  U.S.A.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  aware  of  this,  but  I  presume  that  this  is 
a  ruling  of  the  United  States  government. 
However,  if  the  hon.  member  could  give  me 
any  specific  instances,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  intercede  on  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  Burr:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  Would 
you  agree  that  if  this  attitude  continues,  a 
mental  record  would  impede  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  patients  almost  as  much  as  a  criminal 
record  in  the  case  of  former  inmates  of  peni- 
tentaries? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  we  have  been  fighting 
consistently  over  the  years.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  brought  about  our 
new  Mental  Health  Act,  that  it  should  no 
more  be  held  against  one  that  one  was 
mentally  ill  than  if  one  had  ingrown  toe- 
nails. It  is  no  different  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. However,  old  ideas,  old  beliefs  and 
old  superstitions  die  hard,  and  we  can  only 
continue  to  try  to  educate  people  to  take  a 
more  enlightened  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
Will  the  increase  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  minimum  pension  apply  to 
claimants  whose  pensions  were  commuted  by 
the  workmen's  compensation  board,  and  if  so, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  pass  on  these  in- 
creases to  the  claimants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  question  is  yes,  where  the  claimant's 
earnings  at  the  time  of  the  accident  qualify 
him  for  that  new  minimum,  and  also  when 
his  present  location  is  known  to  the  board. 
The  increases  are  to  become  effective  July 
1.  They  will  be  paid  as  soon  after  that  as  they 
can  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  found  a  number  of  cases  who  apparently 
are  not  going  to  qualify,  would  the  Minister 
and  his  department  take  a  second  look  so 
that  all  persons  whose  pensions  were  com- 
muted, even  if  their  salaries  were  not  high 
enough  to  qualify  them  for  the  minimum, 
would  get  a  proportionate  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member  has  referred 
to  certain  cases  that  do  not  qualify.  I  do  not 
have  those  particulars  before  me,  but  if  he 
cares  to  provide  them  I  will  have  them  looked 
at. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question  for  the  Attorney  General.  There  is 
a  one-word  error  in  it  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  change  that  word. 

Why  was  the  coroner's  charge  omitted 
from  the  Beryl  Higgins  transcript,  and  will 
the  Minister  take  steps  to  procure  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  transcript  for  me,  for 
which  I  have  been  waiting  since  last  Decem- 
ber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  copy  of  the  tran- 
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scripts  regarding  the  inquest  into  the  death 
of  Miss  Beryl  Higgins  has  been  rescued  from 
the  Post  Office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Federal  Liberal  inef- 
ficiency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  regard  to  part  one 
of  the  question,  I  had  my  officials  contact 
the  court  reporter  for  this  case.  The  lady 
advises  that  when  Miss  Chenier  originally 
ordered  the  transcript  she  asked  only  for  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  As  the  court  reporter 
knows  that  it  is  costly  to  purchase  a  tran- 
script, she  left  out  the  few  remarks  of  the 
coroner  to  save  Miss  Chenier  the  extra 
charges.  I  have  requested  that  this  material 
be  prepared  and  forwarded  by  this  after- 
noon's mail  to  Miss  Chenier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  By  mail  again,  eh? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  table  in 
this  Legislature  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which 
I  read  into  the  record  yesterday  afternoon 
during  the  debate?  As  my  time  had  lapsed, 
I  was  unable  to  indicate  the  place  from 
whence  this  telegram  had  been  received. 

The  telegram  came  from  the  Union  of 
Northwestern  Ontario  Native  Organizations, 
comprising  the  Lake  Nipigon  Metis  Associa- 
tion, the  Armstrong  Indian  Association,  the 
Lake  Helen  Citizens  Group,  the  Kenora  In- 
dian Association,  the  Widjiitiwin  Corporation, 
the  Dinorwic  Metis  Corporation,  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Association,  the  Aroland  Indian 
Association,  the  Rocky  Bay  Band,  the  Gull 
Bay  band,  the  Heron  Bay  Metis  Association 
and  the  Heron  Bay  Band. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
must  have  sent  out  a  posse  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  it  was  very  simple.  The 
outrage  is  quite  evident,  right  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  give  the 
answer  to  a  question  that  was  asked  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  on  May  14. 
That  is  question  1517.  I  see  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  here.    His  question  was: 

Will  the  Attorney  General  comment  on  any 
action  he  is  planning  to  take  regarding  the 
case  outlined  in  yesterday's  Toronto  Telegram 
by  Ron  Haggart  that  a  lady  is  too  poor  to 
qualify  for  legal  aid?  Does  the  Minister  plan 
to  bring  the  legal  aid  administrators  in  that 
area  into  line? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  question  was 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  in  all  sincerity. 


and  on  May  20  I  said  I  would  look  into  the 
matter.  I  instnicted  one  of  my  officials  to 
institute  an  investigation  into  the  matter  and 
report,  with  haste,  the  findings.  I  now  have 
those  findings  and  would  advise  as  follows. 

The  lady  in  question  is  living  in  what  is 
known  as  a  common-law  relationship  with  a 
gentleman  who  is  employed  and  earns  $110 
weekly.  The  lady  herself  was  working  a 
short  time  ago  and  was  being  paid  $50 
weekly.  The  lady  has  been  receiving  moth- 
er's allowance  of  $223  monthly,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $20  a  month  from  the  township  of 
Clarke.  The  lady  has  two  sons  who  are  em- 
ployed working  in  the  tobacco  fields  and  from 
what  I  understand,  they  earn  substantial 
money.  The  lady  owns  a  1965  Pontiac  which 
is  parked  in  her  driveway  and  my  oJBRcials 
advise  that  the  car  is  registered  in  her  name. 
Also,  at  the  same  house  is  a  1960  Ford  auto- 
mobile registered  in  the  name  of  her  son.  I 
believe  that  we  would  call  that  a  two-car 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  question  strongly 
pointed  out  that  "no  one  shall  be  denied  the 
services  or  advice  of  a  lawyer  because  of 
lack  of  money."  That  is  quite  correct.  The 
article  went  on  to  say  that  the  lady— and  I 
refer  to  the  lady  as  such,  because  I  feel  that 
there  has  been  suflBcient  notoriety  without 
naming  the  lady  in  this  House— went  to  use  a 
neighbour's  telephone  as  she  was  too  poor  to 
have  a  phone  of  her  own  and  that  no  one 
has  yet  reached  down  to  help  the  woman. 
In  my  opinion  the  article  was  not  based  on 
the  true  facts,  but  mainly  hearsay,  and  I 
would  say  the  door  is  always  open  in  the 
province  for  legal  aid  assistance  on  request. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  legal  aid 
director  acted  properly  in  this  case  and  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  even  mention  the 
matter  to  him.  Might  I  add  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  alter  the  present  procedures  or  to 
ask  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  to  start  conducting  their  interviews 
by  mail,  or  over  the  telephone,  as  suggested 
by  the  article  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order,  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe 
in  the  chair. 


THE  MECHANICS'  LIEN  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  36,  The  Me- 
chanics' Lien  Act,  1968-1969. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 
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On  section  2: 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Just  a  mo- 
ment while  we  get  our  papers  in  front  of  us, 
if  you  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  respect  to  subsection  4,  of  section  2, 
I  personally  do  not  feel,  having  gone  over 
this  in  committee,  that  we  will  have  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  The  Mechanics'  Lien 
Act.  May  I  say,  just  in  general,  with  respect 
to  this  Act,  that  the  recommendations  made 
by  Mr.  Beddell  of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  and  connected  with  the  Clarkson 
Company,  were  initially  what  interested  me. 
The  recommendations  were  a  radical  revamp- 
ing—a reformulation— of  the  whole  drive,  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  The  Mechanics'  Lien 
Act,  and  they  were  at  least  titillating. 

For  somebody  to  come  in  with  a  complete 
new  vision  of  a  statute  and  to  be  backed  up 
with  expert  knowledge  on  the  scale  that  this 
man  had  was  intriguing,  to  say  the  least.  We 
rejected  pretty  much  everything  he  wanted  in 
the  course  of  putting  this  bill  into  effect.  He 
had  certain  recommendations  with  respect  to 
holdbacks.  He  wanted  to  abolish  holdbacks 
completely. 

There  is  some  sense  in  it;  we  may  eventu- 
ally come  to  it.  But  for  the  time  being  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  run  adverse  to  the 
sense  of  the  committee,  and  we  have  not 
adopted  that,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing in  this  House  just  what  we  have  segre- 
gated out  and  what  we  have  rejected. 

He  has  set  up  "a  hiring  party"  principle 
that  whoever  hires  the  subcontractor  is  the 
party  responsible.  We  again,  in  effect,  have 
rejected  that  principle.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
antipathetic  to  the  law,  the  common  law,  as 
was  claimed  either  by  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, or  by  the  weight  of  opinion.  Even 
if  it  were,  then  why  would  we,  as  modem 
legislators,  be  averse  to  bringing  in  new  prin^- 
ciples,  if  the  princdples  themselves  have 
inherent  merit? 

Again,  for  that  reason  I  was  most  anxious 
to  expfore  the  possibilities  of  this  principle, 
but  it  has  been  found  wanting.  I  feel  on  the 
whole,  again,  it  is  a  question  at  present  of 
no  deep  scalpelling  of  the  sores  that  do 
break  out— die  little  boils  here  and  there— in 
the  mechanics  lien  procedures  in  this  province. 

But  we  have  patched  up  those  wounds  and 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  Act  to  go  into  effect 
and  function  for  a  few  years.  See  what  the 
judges  come  back  with,  and  how  the  profes- 
sion feels  about  its  real  operation  now,  when 
many  glaring  defects  have  been  remedied  in 
the  course  of  our  deliberations. 


So  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  full 
ramifications  of  notices,  of  effects  of  privilege 
claims,  and  Hen  claims— the  nice  and  subtle 
discriminations  brought  forward  by  Mr,  Bed- 
dell. He  deserves  all  the  credit  in  the  world 
for  taking  such  a  profound  interest  and  in 
writing  such  an  exhaustive  and  long  brief  for 
our  deliberation— that  is,  for  the  delectation 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  so  minded.  Other 
people  would  be  bored  to  death,  and  rightly 
so. 

As  far  as  this  particular  clause  is  concerned, 
clause  4,  we  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Perhai>s  I  am  not  right  on  point,  but  it  will 
hit  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  get  a  certain 
amount  of  undenbrush  out  of  the  way  if  I 
simply  say  at  this  stage,  touching  clause  4 
and  arising  out  of  it,  that  the  municipalities 
and  otlier  bodies  are  deemed  to  be  sufficiently 
financially  sound  not  to  have  to  make  the 
type  of  holdback  involved  in  this  subsection. 
But  what  did  not  come  to  pass,  and  the 
Minister  has  not  yet  acceded  to  it,  although 
I  am  sure  he  has  it  under  considered  delibera- 
tion, but  it  came  up  again  and  again  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  that  in  the  case  of 
municipalities  and  boards  of  this  province— 
the  problem  came  up  specifically  imder 
streets,  paving  streets,  the  sewers  under  the 
streets  and  whatnot— the  principles  contained 
in  The  PubUc  Works  Creditors  Payment  Act, 
1963,  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  be  extended 
and  adopted  by  municipalities  involved. 

The  principle  is  eminently  sound,  it  works 
extremely  well  and  it  requires  a  bonding 
principle  which  is  not  normally  operative 
within  the  terms  of  these  contracts.  But  I  will 
bring  that  up  and  present  it  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  through  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 
and  again  leave  it  with  him.  We  did  not 
hammer  away  at  it  in  tlie  standing  committee 
of  the  Legislature, 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr,  Chairman,  these  remarks  are  very  appro- 
priate. I  would  advise  that  was  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  we  discussed  in  committee, 
which  was  not  fonnulated  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  but  was  a  provision  to  enable  a 
person  who  did  work  on  a  street  or  highway 
of  a  municipaHty— while  he  cannot  file  a  hen 
on  the  land— to  carry  on  the  claim.  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  when  we  come  to  sec- 
tion 23,  which  will  give  that  right  of  claim 
for  the  moneys  to  be  carried  forward. 

I  think  perhaps  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
merit  in  the  suggestion  that  municipalities 
might  adopt  some  arrangement  as  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  or  other  departments 
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of  the  government,  do  in  making  certain  by 
a  retention  of  money,  that  all  workmen,  sub- 
contractors, and  subs  of  subcontractors,  and 
so  on— in  fact  anyone  engaged  on  a  project 
carried  on  by  the  municipality— are  paid.  But 
I  think  this  is  something  I  should  like  to  work 
out  with  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Aifairs  (Mr.  McKeough). 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
that.  I  believe  we  have  gone  perhaps  as  far 
as  we  should  go  in  a  Mechanics  Lien  Act.  I 
would  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of  perhaps 
finding  it  possible  to  put  some  sort  of  a  clause 
to  that  effect  in  this  legislation,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  merit  of  it.  I  hope  we  would  not  be 
offered  an  amendment  today,  however,  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  extenso  of 
what  the  Minister  of  Justice  says  under  this 
head— and  again  we  did  not  get  into  the 
overall  picture  in  the  committee— would  he 
agree  with  me,  would  he  be  inclined  to 
agree  under  this  head,  that  if  that  basic  prin- 
ciple as  utilized  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways of  this  province  were  placed  in  effect, 
and  particularly  if  it  were  made  mandatory  in 
contracts  over  certain  amounts— say  $50,000, 
or  some  such  sum,  the  general  principle  of  the 
type  of  bonding  that  they  have  in  effect  there 
for  all  citizens  and  for  major  corporations  act- 
ing in  building  contracts— in  due  course  The 
Mechanics  Lien  Act  would  be  fairly  well 
obviated  and  only  claims  under  a  certain 
amount  would  any  longer  be  enforceable 
under  this  procedure?  Should  we  not  work 
in  that  direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  think  there  is 
merit  in  this  whole  idea.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  experience  has  shown  that  in  municipal 
contract  matters  there  has  been  little  grief 
or  loss  because  the  parties  are  known,  the 
matter  is  local,  the  situation  as  it  moves  for- 
ward is  known  to  the  residents  of  the  munici- 
pality and  to  their  councillors  to  whom  they 
have  immediate  contact.  I  am  told  the  experi- 
ence is  that  there  has  been  little  diflBculty  of 
this  nature  with  respect  to  municipal  contracts. 

However,  I  think  there  have  been  some 
and  there  is  a  possibility  here  that  we  could 
improve  that  and  avoid  the  situation  where 
the  sub  or  the  workmen  would  suffer  by  the 
failure  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Again,  I  had  forgotten  to 
mention  if  what  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago 
—in  which  the  Attorney  General  gratifyingly 
accedes— were  in  effect,  you  know  Beddell's 
basic  principle  would  be  met  then. 


There  is  only  one  danger,  I  suggest  to 
you,  when  you  mull  it  over:  the  coming  up 
of  small  contractors;  and  the  whole  competi- 
tive scheme  would  perhaps  go  a  little  awry. 
In  other  words,  the  controlling  power  in  the 
economy  would  then  be  placed  in  a  bonding 
company  which  itself  would  have  to  be  looked 
at  carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  one  comment  on  one  other  aspect  of 
this  bill.  This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
imposes  the  trust  on  the  funds  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  or  contractors  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  principle  of  the  mechanics'  lien. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
—and  I  think  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
record— that  this  is  not  a  trust  fund  in  the 
sense  that  it  imposes  any  obligation  on  the 
trustee  of  the  funds  to  segregate  the  funds  and 
to  keep  them  separate  and  distinct  and 
account  for  them  as  trust  funds  in  the  tradi- 
tional or  common  law  sense  of  that  term 
"trust".  I  think  the  point  is  important  be- 
cause the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  rep- 
resented by  Cyril  Carson,  appeared  before 
the  committee,  endeavouring  to  attain  some 
protection  for  the  banks  which  lend  money 
to  owners  or  contractors  by  proposing  an 
amendment  to  this  section  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  segregation  of  the  funds  into 
a  separate  account.  And  of  course  this  pointed 
out  the  problem  which  this  statutory  trust 
poses  because  there  is  no  obligation.  And  I 
would  not  want  to  think  that  because  this 
Mechanics'  Lien  Act  provides  for  moneys 
constituting  a  trust,  that  it  is  a  trust  in  the 
full  and  complete  sense  of  the  term,  but  by 
practice  does  not  require  the  trustee  either 
to  segregate  the  funds,  or  to  account  for  its 
separateness. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  5: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  section  5,  I  have  a  question,  sub- 
section 5:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  they  have 
the  term  "however  in  amount  to  the  sum 
justly  owed"?  What  other  sum  would  there 
be  if  they  could  sue  or  claim  if  it  was  not 
justly  owed? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  had  quite  a  discus- 
sion about  that  in  committee  and  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  law  reform  commission's  com- 
ments and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Allan  Leal  was 
with  us  in  committee  too. 

It  would  appear  that  this  particular  busi- 
ness arises  particularly  in  rental  use  of  heavy 
machinery,  wliich  is  sometimes  on  a  rental 
basis  of  so  many  days  or  of  the  time  used. 
Claims  are  made  up  that  are  not  really  re- 
lated to  the  actual  amount  justly  owing  at  all. 

A  machine  is  there  and  some  fantastically 
large  or  extravagant  claim  is  made.  These 
things  have  to  be  sorted  out.  It  is  not  just 
the  amount  claimed  but  the  amount  that  is 
determined  as  being  justly  owing  because 
claims  not  only  of  that  kind  but  all  sorts  of 
claims  are  exaggerated  and  have  to  be  inves- 
tigated. So  you  just  cannot  say,  "the  amount 
claimed".  It  is  the  amount  justly  owed.  Per- 
haps somebody  else  who  sat  on  the  committee 
could  help  me  in  this;  but  that  would  be 
generally  our  thinking  on  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Would  that  argument  not  hold 
good  for  almost  anything  else?  You  could 
put  in  a  fantastic  claim  on  almost  any  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  suppose  you  could 
say  that  it  would,  but  not,  certainly,  to  the 
same  extent.  A  man  is  hired  at  so  much  a 
day  or  so  much  an  hour;  his  time  is  kept  and 
it  is  there,  but  apparently  there  has  been 
difficulty  with  these  exaggerated,  extravagant 
claims  of  the  nature  I  have  mentioned.  I  think 
it  is  just  to  bring  it  down  to  the  point  that 
the  claim  is  made.  There  is  room  for  investi- 
gation and  establishment  of  what  is  justly 
owing. 

Section  5  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  11: 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Mr.   Chairman,  just  to  point 

out  for  the  record  and  for  anyone  who  can 
bring  themselves  to  read  Hansard  under  this 
head,  there  has  been  a  uniformity  of  15  per 
cent  placed  on  all  holdbacks  and  that  was 
done  with  considerable  deliberation. 

Sections  11  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  secHon  21: 

Mr.  Lawlot-:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  up— 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
May  I  ask  the— 

An  Hon.  member:  Who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  King- 
ston and  the  Islands- 


Mr.  Apps:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General,  what  is  the  magic  in  37  days  in  this 
21(1)  and  (2)?  How  is  that  arrived  at?  What 
is  the  reason  behind  the  37  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  any  magic  in  any  num- 
ber, whatever  number  you  might  choose.  The 
period  of  37  days  has  been  used  for  a  period 
of  time  in  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act.  I  know 
that  the  mere  fact  that  something  has  been 
used  over  a  period  of  time  is  not  of  itself, 
a  good  argument  or  establishes  that  it  is  the 
best  basis.  But  I  think  it  has  been  shown 
through  experience  that  37  days  afiPords  a 
reasonable  and  proper  time  for  the  fihng  of  a 
claim.  Many  things  are  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  37  days  leaves  room  to  see  if  pay- 
ment has  been  made;  37  days  beyond  the 
monthly  period  affords  an  opportunity  to  file 
a  claim  if  payment  has  not  been  received. 
That  is  the  only  magic  I  know  that  is  in  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  magic. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thirty  days  credit  yes, 
as  I  say.  It  has  been  found  reasonable  to 
afford  another  week  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  credit,  and  if  payment  has  not  been  re- 
ceived by  then,  if  you  want  to  protect  your- 
self, file  your  lien.  You  could  say  40  days.  I 
think  to  make  it  less  than  30  days  or  to  bring 
it  down  approaching  the  30  days  would  be  to 
crowd  the  situation  unduly,  and  it  is  just  a 
period  of  time  that  has  been  found  reasonable 
in  our  commercial  life,  the  way  that  credit 
is  extended  for  that  period.  It  is  just  a  good 
figure  that  has  been  found  satisfactory  and 
reasonable  in  our  way  of  operating.  We  could 
make  it  40,  but  then  I  think  that  there  would 
be  an  argument  against  that,  that  why  should 
you  have  to  wait  that  much  longer  before  you 
protect  yourself  if  there  appears  to  be  a  like- 
lihood of  somebody  delaying  payment  or 
getting  into  a  situation  where  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay.  So  there  is  no  magic. 
It  is  just  based  on  the  way  we  operate  and, 
I  think  I  might  say,  on  the  common  sense  of 
our  economic  operation. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  do  not  think  37  days  is  long 
enough.  You  can  file  a  lien  anytime  up  to  37 
days.  But  in  the  normal  process,  particularly 
suppliers  who  are  supplying  jobs,  maybe  to 
housebuilders  or  someone  like  that  where  they 
do  not  get  their  draws.  They  get  completions 
draws  or  they  get  draws  part-way  through 
along  the  line.  You  send  your  material  out 
say  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  that  means  you 
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have  till  about  the  9tli  of  the  following 
month.  After  that  you  cannot  file  hen;  your 
lien  rights  are  up.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
long  enough  and  I  think  that  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  extending  those 
days  to  60  days,  so  that  you  can  at  least  have 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  determine 
whether  you  want  to  file  lien  or  not,  because 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  file  lien  on  a  person. 
In  some  cases,  the  fihng  of  a  lien  can  bank- 
rupt someone,  so  that  you  hesitate  to  do  it 
until  you  are  pertty  sure  that  you  may  not 
get  your  money.  I  do  not  feel  that  37  days 
is  long  enough  in  many  cases  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  supplier  who  is  supplying 
materials  to  many  jobs  that  are  being  built 
these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  should  speak  to  this.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  aware  that  liens  are  often  filed  within 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  days  immediately 
upon  the  delivery  of  material,  particularly  by 
material  suppliers  and  material  men.  The 
business  of  filing  liens  is  not  a  serious  thing. 
It  is  a  simple  procedure,  quickly  done  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper— a  statement  of  claim  to 
be  delivered  on  such  and  such  a  day.  It  is 
often  put  on  just  as  a  protective  business  well 
within  the  37  days,  or  sometimes  immediately 
the  material  is  supplied,  just  to  protect  the 
situation.  The  lien  is  discharged  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.    It  is  inexpensive;  it  is  quick. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  forward  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  law  reform  commission 
was  that  there  should  be  less  delay  in  our 
procedures,  and  to  leave  the  period  for  filing 
a  lien  out  for  60  days  would  mean  that  a 
person  could  not  be  sure,  if  he  started  an 
action,  that  no  further  liens  would  come  in 
within  a  60-day  filing  period.  I  think  the  37 
days  is  adequate.  It  is  related,  as  I  say,  to 
the  way  we  operate  today  in  periods  of 
credit,  and  I  do  have  to  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  the  filing  of  a  lien  is  a  serious  matter  at 
all.  Most  people  do  not  look  at  the  title  unless 
there  is  some  question  raised  as  to  the 
liquidity,  or  ability  of  the  owner  or  his  con- 
tractor to  carry  on.  It  is  not  considered  a 
serious  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  matter.  If  somebody  files  a  lien  on  a 
job  and  immediately  every  other  supplier 
does  the  same  thing,  the  first  thing  you  know 
the  builder  then  is  in— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Well  move  an 
amendment! 

Mr.  Apps:  Pardon? 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  Move  an  amendment. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Cross  it  ofl^. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  am  trying  to  put  my  point  of 
view  across. 

Mr.  Singer:  Vote  against  the  Attorney 
General  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Apps:  As  I  said,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
file  a  lien  on  a  job  because  as  soon  as  that 
becomes  known,  other  people  begin  filing  liens 
on  that  job  and  the  builder,  whoever  it  may 
be,  is  in  trouble.  I  still  maintain  that  37  days 
is  not  long  enough  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  supplier  on  many  of  the  build- 
ing projects  that  are  going  on  in  this  province 
today.  That  is  why  I  ask  whether  any  serious 
consideration  was  given,  or  whether  this  par- 
ticular time  limit  was  looked  into  to  any 
great  extent. 

If  it  was,  then  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  period  has  been  37  days  for 
a  long,  long  time  and  you  just  went  along 
with  the  37  days  without  really  investigating 
it  to  any  great  extent.  But  if  I  am  assured  that 
you  have  looked  into  it,  that  you  discussed 
this  thoroughly  with  those  people  who  are 
affected  by  it,  then  I  am  happy  to  go  along 
with  it.  But  I  personally  do  not  feel  that  37 
days  is  long  enough  to  give  the  majority  of 
suppliers  the  adequate  protection  they  should 
have. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might, 
in  connection  with  the  comments  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands, 
we  had  available  to  us,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  mentioned,  great  expertise 
during  the  course  of  our  evaluation  of  this 
entire  statute.  Perhaps  I  was  not  at  the  par- 
ticular meeting  that  day,  but  I  do  not  recall, 
really,  any  of  these  experts  taking  strong  issue 
with  the  number  of  days.  Perhaps  he  could 
correct  me  in  this. 

Mr.  Apps:  Who  were  the  experts? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Lawyers! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Basically  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  we  also  had  Mr.  Biddell,  whom 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  mentioned.  He  is 
a  chartered  accountant,  probably  the  most 
eminent  trustee  in  bankruptcy  I  think,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  he  not?  Certainly  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable.  So,  we  did  have 
available  to  us  this  expertise,  representing  the 
entire  construction  industry.  I  am  content.  I 
invite  you  to  consider  this;  if  we  do  elongate 
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the  period  to  60  days— of  course  it  is  a  two- 
way  street— then  your  holdback  has  to  go  to 
60  days  and  your  prime  contractor  has  to  wait 
for  60  days  until  he  gets  his  final  pay-out. 
Most  of  these  things  are  done  with  bridge 
financing  anyway,  but,  I  really  feel  that  it 
might  ameliorate  the  position  taken  by  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  that  we 
did  have  these  experts  available  to  us  who 
represent  suppliers  and  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Mean  (York  East):  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  point  that  has  not  been  mentioned  up  to 
now  is  that  until  very  recently  the  period  for 
filing  a  mechanics'  lien  was  30  days. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Meen:  Then  it  developed  that  that 
was  an  identical  period  to  the  normal  credit 
period,  as  mentioned  by  the  Attorney  General. 
It  was  after  an  extensive  study  at  that  time, 
that  it  was  decided  that  a  further  week  should 
be  added  to  that  period.  They  did  not  want 
to  go  too  far  for  the  very  reason  outlined  by 
the  member  for  Samia,  and  they  realized  that 
if  they  went  too  long,  it  would  hold  up  the 
final  advances  to  the  eventual  cost  of  every- 
one. Consequently,  they  did  settle  on  this  37 
days. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  in 
acting  for  suppliers  in  mechanics  lien  prob- 
lems, that  37  days  is  not  an  undue  hardship 
on  them  for  the  mechanics'  lien  period.  The 
seven-day  period  following  credit  is  invari- 
ably adequate  to  enable  us  to  get  through  the 
mechanics  and  to  get  the  lien  on  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  necessary.  I  could  not  support  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston 
and  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  very 
well,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  ordinary 
suppliers  supplying  materials  to  various  jobs. 
I  am  talking  now  particularly  about  the 
house-building  industry,  and  37  days  is  not 
long  enough  for  the  normal  person  to  protect 
his  interest  in  that  regard.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

You  send  out  materials  on  May  2  and  your 
invoice  will  get  out  the  next  day  and  the 
statement  will  go  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  other  words,  you  expect  to  get 
paid  within  two  or  tiiree  days  after  yoiu- 
statement  goes  out.  With  the  mails  the  way 
they  are  now  and  if  you  are  a  day  late  in 
getting  your  statement  out,  the  fellow  cannot 
even  get  your  cheque  back  before  your 
mechanics's  lien  is  up.  When  you  change  it 
from  30  to  37  days,  it  is  certainly  indicated 
that  you  felt  there  was  some  extension  neces- 


sary and  more  time  needed.  I  still  feel  that 
more  time  is  needed  now  than  the  37  days 
you  are  allowing  in  this  particular  bill. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  experts  were 
expert  for  the  contractors  or  were  they  experts 
for  the  suppliers  or  were  they  experts  for 
both? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Since  the  member  invited 
this  comment,  they  were  there  representing 
the  suppliers,  as  I  recall,  and  the  construction 
industry,  really.  But  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  really  brings  attention  to  something 
that  entirely  skipped  my  mind  and  perhaps 
the  mind  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  was  but 
four  or  five  years  ago  that  we  moved  it  up 
from  30  to  37. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Ten. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Was  it  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Oh  at  least! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  moved  it  up  from  30  to 
37  days.  I  am  STire  the  member  for  Kingston 
and  the  Islands  speaks  sincerely  and  wdth  a 
great  deal  of  experience  because  of  his  busi- 
ness background  in  this  connection,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  do  make  it  60 
days,  you  are  just  inviting  the  same  thing,  in 
effect.  If  you  have  not  been  paid  within  the 
30-day  period,  in  most  instances  you  are  not 
going  to  be  paid  within  the  60-day  period. 

Mr.  Apps:  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Hiunber):  On  the  average. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  just 
the  one  comment  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  and  the  Islands,  I  hope.  In 
fact,  the  point  which  he  raised  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  legal  bills  committee,  to  my 
recollection,  nor  did  it  form  any  part  of  the 
comments  of  the  law  reform  commission. 
Again  I  stand  subject  to  correction  because  it 
has  been  a  little  while  since  I  read  those 
reports. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  needs  to  be  sub- 
merged under  the  deluge  of  the  legal  talent 
in  the  assembly.  In  fact,  the  point  was  not 
discussed  in  the  committee  nor,  as  I  say,  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  in  either  of  the 
two  reports  submitted  by  the  law  reform 
commission.  My  own  personal  impression,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  is  that  tiie  question  of  the 
delay  in  the  mails  and  the  time  at  which 
an  invoice  is  rendered  and  the  account  paid, 
might  very  well  indicate  that,  as  it  vms 
changed  from  30  to  37  days,  it  might  be  a 
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good  idea  to  change  it  from  37  to  40  days,  or 
some  such  period  of  time. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General 
thait  perhaps  he  look  at  that  particular  point 
whidi  has  been  raised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
indebted- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  before 
the  Attorney  General  speaks,  I  am  on  the 
same  point  and  the  Attorney  General  may  as 
well  wind  it  up,  I  suppose,  if  he  will. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  original  law  reform 
commission  rexx>rt,  under  Mr.  Beddell's  con- 
cept—and if  I  may  just  read  it,  at  page  7, 
he  says: 

All  provisions  of  the  present  Act  which 
require  the  filing  of  a  hen  or  the  expiry 
of  the  right  to  file  a  lien  within  or  after 
a  period  of  37  days  following  the  comple- 
tion of  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  material 
and  services,  should  be  amended  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  person  supplying  the  material 
and  services  on  the  contract  had  otherwise 
qualified  for  a  lien  or  a  privileged  claim 
by  his  performance  and  proper  notice,  etc., 
his  right  should  not  expire  imtil  the 
date  of  six  months  following  the  com- 
pletion of  his  own  contract. 

It  was  not  debated  to  any  great  extent, 
although  I  think  it  came  up,  and  certainly  as 
we  went  over  the  section,  we  were  extremely 
aware  of  the  37  days.  We  were  aware  that 
the  Act  had  been  amended  within  the  recent 
past  in  order  to  accommodate  certain  griev- 
ances that  had  been  presented.  We  were 
aware  of  that.  I  am  sure  it  was  adverted  to 
in  the  course  of  the  proceeding,  Mr.  Beddell, 
who  is  a  very  forceful  person,  did  not  press 
his  point.  Four  major  lawyers  who  do  practi- 
cally nothing  else  but  mechanics'  lien  work 
were  there,  yet  no  one  pressed  this  particular 
point  of  view.  If  you  wish  to  press  it  now,  it 
may  just  have  some  merit. 

What  I  want  to  say  under  a  second  head- 
ing here,  is  that  there  are  circumstances  to 
my  mind  where  you  are  perfectly  right.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  circumstances  where 
you  are  perfectly  wrong.  In  the  majority  of 
cases— the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases— 
the  filing  of  a  mechenics'  lien  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  mean,  it  is  a  more  expeditious 
and  less  costly  procedure— that  is  what  we 
hope;  it  is  not  really  —  than  proceeding 
through  the  regular  courts  to  collect  your 
money.  It  ties  up  money  in  a  way  that  the 
courts  cannot  do,  while  actions  are  proceed- 
ing. And  that  is  good.  So  in  most  cases,  apart 


from  the  procedural  aspect  of  tlie  matter,  it 
makes  no  difference  whatsoever.  But  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  the  filing  of  a  lien 
if.  a  very  serious  matter.  There  are  some 
CMHC  cases,  out  of  Bramalea  at  the  present 
time,  which  will  be  coming  up  in  thus  Hou.se 
in  which  builders  are  putting  up  houses,  and 
the  minute  someone  slaps  a  mechanics'  lien 
on,  the  dam  bursts  and  the  whole  house  of 
cards  falls  flat.  You  may  say  that  that  builder 
or  contractor  may,  himself,  be  financially 
weak;  well,  most  of  them  are.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
claimants  and  their  subcontractors  in  tow,  by 
saying,  "do  not  start  the  avalanche,  because 
once  it  starts,  the  whole  scheme  fails,"  result- 
ing in  the  discontinuance  of  all  work  and 
withdrawal  of  labour.  In  the  meantime  how- 
ever, he  is  siphoning  out  the  money  to  keep 
them  all  happy  so  they  will  not  file  their 
liens.  Often  they  have  meetings  in  their 
ofiices  to  agree  upon  this.  It  only  takes  one 
to  breach  it  and  then  as  I  say,  the  dam 
breaks.  It  means  then  that  work  is  delayed 
for  considerable  periods  of  time,  six  months 
maybe  or  while  they  squabble  among  them- 
selves in  the  mechanics'  lien  courts  and  else- 
vv'here  over  these  matters. 

It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  greater  period  of  time— pos- 
sibly 45  days— might  be  advisable.  But,  as 
the  member  for  Samia  has  pointed  out  to 
you,  there  will  be  screams  the  other  way, 
because  money  spending  will  invariably  have 
to  be  held  up  pending  the  completion  or 
pending  the  expiry  of  the  holdback  time. 
I  just  wonder  if  you  want  that  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Gosh,  you  lawyers  do 
make  a  mess  of  things. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  otlier  point 
I  would  like  to  point  out  in  favour  of  this— 
and  I  am  talking  now  particularly  of  house 
building— is  that  in  order  for  a  builder  to 
get  his  draw,  particularly  on  a  CMHC  project, 
he  has  to  have  it  inspected  by  the  inspector 
and  it  has  to  be  right.  In  many  cases,  he  is 
not  going  to  get  that  draw  within  the  37 
days,  because  there  may  be  minor  things  that 
have  to  be  fixed  up.  The  inspector  has  to 
come  back- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  no  longer  tlie  case, 
we  have  cleared  that  out. 

Mr.  Apps:  All  right,  tliat  is  good,  but  even 
if- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  a  look  at  the  definition 
of  substantial  completion. 
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Mr.  Apps:  All  right.  That  may  be  in  theoiy, 
but  in  practice  it  does  not  work  that  well. 
I  am  not  too  fainiliar  with  what  happened  to 
your  holdbacks.  The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  in  many  cases  suppliers  do  not  get  paid 
before  the  holdback  is  paid  as  well,  because 
tlie  contractor  says:  "I  have  not  got  my 
holdbacks,  so  I  am  going  to  hold  back  15 
or  20  per  cent  of  what  is  owing  to  you—" 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  want  to  extend  that 
situation  for  60  days? 

Mr.  Apps:  No,  not  necessarily.  This  is  a 
progressive  thing.  You  start  with  your  founda- 
tions and  you  go  along  and  the  37  days  with 
one  particular  supplier  is  up  long  before  the 
building  is  complete. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Then  he  should  file! 

Mr.  Apps:  This  is  what  I  am  saying.  I  am 
arguing  for  the  small  supplier  to  give  him 
extra  time,  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
has  to  put  a  lien  on  it  now.  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Lakeshore  that  once  a  lien  is 
put  on  some  of  these  projects,  it  does  snow- 
ball. Everyone  else  jumps  in  to  put  a  lien  on 
it  and  the  builder  is  bankrupt  right  off  the 
bat. 

What  I  am  asking  is  a  httle  bit  of  extra 
time  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing.  I  feel  that 
it  may  not  be  feasible  to  do  this  now,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  investiga- 
tion be  given  to  this  with  the  idea  that  if  it 
is  found  practical  and  right,  that  extra  time 
should  be  given,  if  necessary  later,  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Act. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  for  King- 
ston has  put  forward  a  good  argument  and  is 
seriously  concerned.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
all  those  who  have  taken  part,  particularly  as 
this  time  was  considered  in  our  revision  of 
the  Act  some  years  ago  and  extended  from 
30  to  37  days. 

The  only  thing  I  can  add  to  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  is  that,  in  the  dehbera- 
tions  of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion—which went  over  a  period  of  time  and 
was  really  a  double  take  because  after  the 
first  report  was  filed  and  distributed  in,  I 
think,  1966  there  was  a  return  to  a  rehear- 
ing by  the  law  reform  commission  of  persons 
who  wished  to  make  further  submissions 
arising  out  of  the  original  report  and  so  on. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
people  who  actually  appeared  before  the 
law  reform  commission:  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association— and   I    think   this   indicates   that 


lawyers  were  interested  in  this  area; 
the  Ontario  General  Contractors  Association; 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Equipment  Deal- 
ers; the  Sudbury  and  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  the  Birmingham  Construction 
Trade  Council  of  Ottawa,  Hull  and  district; 
the  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Mechanical  Con- 
tractors Association;  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour,  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation Limited;  the  Lumbermen's  Credit 
Bureau  Incorporated;  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Construction  Associations;  the  members  of 
the  Bar  of  Middlesex  county;  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  Mr.  Beddell 
of  the  Clarkson  Company  Limited;  the  All- 
Canada  Insurance  Federation;  the  Association 
of  Ontario  Trade  Contractors;  the  Canadian 
Construction  Association;  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association;  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Architects;  the  Ontario  Road  Builders' 
Association;  and  the  Toronto  Construction 
Association,  formerly  the  Toronto  Builders' 
Exchange. 

These  are  just  some  of  those  who  appeared. 

Mr.  Apps:  And  no  suppliers'  organizations 
on  the  whole  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  After  the  reports  were 
received  and  both  of  them  were  tabled  and 
widely  distributed,  I  received  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence,  and  had  a  number  of 
interviews  with  persons.  But  never  in  all  of 
that,  that  I  can  recall  was  the  question  of 
the  time,  the  37  days,  discussed. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  particularly  presented 
to  the  law  reform  commission  by  all  of  these 
interested  people  except  in  Mr.  Beddell's 
presentation.  In  the  light  of  that,  surely  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  change  it  now.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  considering  it, 
but  I  think  we  have  to  go  on  with  this  legis- 
lation. If  you  change  that  37  days,  which  is 
related  to  the  holdback  period,  I  cannot  fore- 
cast how  many  sections  of  this  Act  you  would 
have  to  change. 

To  do  that  now  would  throw  us  into  a 
situation  where  we  would  have  to  look  at 
every  following  section  to  see  how  our  hold- 
back divisions  are  affected.  It  would  just  be 
impossible  to  do  in  this  committee  of  the 
whole  House  in  any  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand 
that  and  I  can  certainly  go  along  with  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  presented  on  the  understand- 
ing that  you  will  look  into  this  further,  par- 
ticularly with  those  people  who  are  supply- 
ing materials  to  the  contractors.  I  might 
mention  that  I  brought  this  up  when  this  bill 
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was  given  first  reading.  I  guess  I  was  wast- 
ing my  breath  because  apparently  you  did 
not  look  into  it  very  carefully  after  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  could  have  gone  to  the 
committee  and  raised  it. 

Mr.  Apps:  That  is  true.  All  right,  I  accept 
that  responsibility.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  make  some  enquiries 
among  people  who  are  affected— and  I  mean 
the  suppliers— to  see  what  would  be  involved 
and  whether  there  is  any  validity  in  extend- 
ing the  time  beyond  the  37  days. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  21  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill?  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  weep, 
to  ululate  and  to  bemoan  the  passing  of  a 
great  principle.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  wiping  my  eyes.  Anything  is  a 
great  principle  if  it  straightens  the  path,  that 
makes  easy  the  way  of  the  practising  lawyer, 
that  harried  individual.  We  witness  this 
morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  the 
umbrella  principle.  What  Mr.  Apps  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  would  not  be  half  as  over- 
whelming if  the  umbrella  principle  was 
retained. 

In  other  words,  if  someone  walked  in  and 
slapped  on  a  lien,  then  all  the  others  would 
come  under  him  once  a  certificate  of  action 
had  been  filed.  If  somebody  carries  the  ball, 
in  other  words,  he  protects  all  the  rest  of 
them  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  all  the  way 
along  the  line.  But  now  it  is.  It  was  some- 
thing that  alleviated  many  of  us  in  our  mo- 
ments of  anxiety  when  we  arrived  at  the 
37th  day  and  found  ourselves  debarred.  We 
witness  the  demise  of  this  more  helpful  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  just  have  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  altogether. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  bow  my  head  before  the 
wings  of  fortune.  These  are  the  ways  things 
are.  I  tend  to  advise  my  clients  to  slap  on 
the  lien  before  they  start  work,  so  that  the 
offensive  day  will  not  be  misled.  I  do  be- 
moan the  fact  that  this  is  being  done.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  really  necessary.  The  one  law 
reform  commission  report  came  forward  say- 
ing: "It  was  a  fine,  beneficent,  beneficial 
principle.  These  men  must  all  have  been 
practicing  lawyers,  and  so  on." 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  Mr.  Gibson  Gray,  I  think  was 
originally  alone  in  the  matter.    He  persuaded 


all  his  colleagues  into  this  nefarious  way  of 
life  and  has  finally  embodied  it  in  his  legisla- 
tion with  the  standard  of  a  black  memorial  to 
his  name. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sections  21  and  22,  agreed 


to. 


On  section  23: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  an  amendment 
for  section  23.  I  trust  that  some  of  the  copies 
are  available. 

I  move  that  section  23  be  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  subsection: 

(2)  Every  claim  asserted  under  subsection 
5  of  section  11  for  work  done  or  materials 
placed  or  furnished  ceases  to  exist  on  the 
expiration  of  90  days  after  (a)  the  work  has 
been  completed  or  abandoned;  (b)  the 
materials  have  been  placed  or  furnished,  or 
(c)  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  credit,  where 
such  period  is  mentioned  in  the  notice, 
referred  to  in  subsection  5  of  section  21, 
unless  in  the  meantime  an  action  under  this 
Act  is  commenced  to  realize  the  claim  or  in 
which  a  subsisting  claim  may  be  realized. 

(3)  Subsection  2  of  section  22  does  not 
apply  to  an  action  referred  to  in  subsection 
2,  but  sections  29,  30,  31,  32  and  34  to  38 
do  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  such  an  Act. 

The  effect  of  that  amendment  is  to  preserve 
the  right  of  the  contractor  or  worker  on  a 
road  or  highway  or  street,  to  take  an  action. 
But  he  cannot  file  a  lien  on  the  land  which 
constitutes  the  highway  or  the  street.  He  has 
the  right  to  make  the  claim  by  starting  his 
action  to  seize  the  fund  available  and  to  estab- 
lish his  claim. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  Attorney  General's 
amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
Attorney  General  a  question?  I  recall  our 
discussing  this  at  great  length  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  your  advising  us  of  the  anticipated 
amendment,  but  was  there  not  some  dis- 
cussion that  we  requested  some  liaison  with 
the  municipal  officials  to  see  if  they  had  any 
kind  of  connection  with  this?  Firsdy,  I  ask 
you  to  reply  to  that— whether  my  recollection 
is  correct.  And,  secondly,  was  there,  in 
fact,  a  discussion  with  the  municipal  people? 
It  seemed  to  me  we  felt  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  quite  reticent  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  discussion 
arose  when  we  were  considering  the  possibility 
of  even  making  a  street,  certain  types  of 
street,  in  subdivisions,  and  so  on,  subject  to 
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liens,  that  perhaps  we  should  discuss  that 
v/ith  the  municipality.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
was  related  to  the  matter  of  simply  starting 
an  action  to  establish  the  claim  in  court.  I 
made  the  reference  related  to  section  9,  sub- 
section 5,  which  has  a  bearing  here.  If  you 
look  at  that  you  will  see  that  subsection  5  of 
section  9  refers  to  subsection  2  of  section  5 
of  the  Act  which  removed  the  "street"  from 
the  lien. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  amendment  carry? 

Mr.  Ben:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  have  you  anything  to 
say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE,  1961-1962 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber)  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  13,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Human 
Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak 
to  Bill  13,  which  stands  in  my  name,  I  think 
it  would  be  in  order  for  us  to  give  some 
kudos  and  some  praise  to  the  government  that 
originally  introduced  this  legislation.  I  think 
you  have  to  give  Satan  his  due  where  he 
deserves  some,  even  though  in  this  particular 
instance  any  credit  he  gets  was  engendered 
by  the  "saints"  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
prodding  the  devil  on  that.  Although,  I  must 
also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  although  the  first 
bill  was  introduced  in  this  House  in  1944,  in 
many  jurisdictions  in  Europe  which  do  not 
have  such  a  diversified  population  as  has  this 
country,  they  did  see  fit  to  pass  human  rights 
legislation  many,  many  decades  ago. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  statute 
touching  on  racial  discrimination  was  passed 
in  1944,  The  Racial  Discrimination  Act,  and 
this  prohibited  the  publication  or  display  of 
any  notice,  sign,  symbol  or  other  representa- 
tion expressing  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion. In  1951  the  Legislature  passed  The 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  and  three 
years  later,  The  Fair  Accommodation  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1954,  which  embodied  the  prin- 


ciples which  were  contained  in  The  Racial 
Discrimination  Act  of  1944. 

In  1958,  The  Ontario  Anti-Discrimination 
Commission  Act  was  passed  which  established 
a  commission  to  plan  tlie  educational  pro- 
grammes designed  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  and  in  1961  the  House  changed 
the  name  of  the  commission  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  redefined 
its  functions.  The  House  also  amended  The 
Fair  Accommodation  Practices  Act  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  the  renting  of  dwell- 
ing units  in  buildings  containing  more  than 
six  units,  and  in  1967  that  was  reduced  to 
three  units  and  the  age  factor  was  brought  in. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  A  good  government,  eh? 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  they  say  you  have  to  give 
the  devil  his  due. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  clauses  that 
is  contained  in  The  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  section  4,  subsection  4,  reads  as 
follows : 

This  section  does  not  apply: 

(a)  to  a  domestic  employed  in  a  pri- 
vate home,  and 

(b)  to  an  exclusively  rehgious  philan- 
thropic, educational,  fraternal  or  social 
organization  that  is  not  operated  for  private 
profit,  or  to  any  organization  that  is  operated 
primarily  to  foster  the  welfare  of  a  religious 
or  ethnic  group,  and  that  is  not  operated 
for  private  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
wide  exclusion  because  it  did  not  seem  con- 
sistent to  me  with  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  bill.  Simply  because  you  are  a  religious 
organization  you  should  not  be  able  to  prac- 
tice discrimination,  whether  it  be  on  religion, 
or  by  age  or  by  sex  or  by  national  origin,  nor 
if  you  are  an  educational  or  fraternal  or 
social  organization  should  you  have  these 
powers.  I  have  had  many  complaints  that 
governmental  institutions  and  educational  in- 
stitutions were  practicing  discrimination. 
People  could  complain  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  but  they  had  no  power  to 
do  much  about  it. 

I  took  the  trouble,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
the  debates  as  recorded  in  Hansard  when  Tlie 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  came  into  being 
in  1962.  And  I  was  surprised  that,  although 
very  many  members  of  this  House  spoke  on 
that  bill,  none  of  them  touched  on  section 
4,  subsection  4.  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  Trotter),  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville   (Mr.  B.   Newman),  the 
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then  member  for  Woodbine,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Bryden,  and  any  number  of  others,  strongly 
attacked  the  fact  that  the  bill  did  not  cover 
age  as  one  of  the  factors  which  cannot  be 
used  as  a  form  of  discrimination.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  had  occasion 
to  speak  a  number  of  times  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Warrender,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  quoted  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Daley  who  was  the  Minister  of  Labour 
when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1944,  as  saying: 

The  Ontario  human  rights  legislation  is 
to  create  at  the  community  level  a  climate 
of  understanding  and  mutual  respect  in 
which  all  of  our  people  of  whatever  race, 
rehgious  or  cultural  background,  new  Cana- 
dian no  less  than  native  bom,  will  be  made 
to  feel  that  all  are  equal  in  dignity  and 
rights;  that  each  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
Canadian  community  and  that  each  has  a 
rich  contribution  to  make  to  the  develop- 
ment and  wellbeing  of  our  province  and 
nation. 

Few  will  disagree  that  this  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  development  of  a  truly  healthy 
Canadianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  indeed  will  disagree.  Mr. 
Warrender    at    that    time    went    on    to    say: 

Now  nobody  would  suggest  tliat  pre- 
judice can  or  has  been  dug  out  of  our 
provincial  community  and  eliminated  by 
the  mere  passage  of  statutes,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  its  outward  manifestations 
can  be,  and  have  been,  curbed.  Through 
the  body  of  laws  which  have  been  built 
up  during  the  past  two  decades,  significant 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  breaching 
and  the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  deny- 
ing equality  of  opportimity  to  our  fellow 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  1962, 
it  was  contemplated  that  some  changes  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  legislation  to  update 
it  in  light  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  my  amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  private 
member's  bill,  and  there  is  ample  justification 
for  it. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  in- 
sidious this  discrimination  can  be.  I  have  in 
my  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  on  the 
Trade  and  Occupations  for  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto—is it  no  longer  in  existence,  it  is  under 
another  name— dated  July  7,  1966.  It  is 
directed  to  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Hill,  Director, 
The  Ontario  Human  Flights  Commission,  77 
Victoria  Street.   It  had  to  do  with  a  charge 


tliat  a  i)erson  made  of  discrimination  and  1 

am  only  going  to  read  part  of  it: 

Teachers  are  hired  on  the  basis  of  public 
competition,  by  recommendation,  and 
scrutiny  by  the  personnel  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  I  hire  people 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  Canada  in 
preference  to  foreign  born  whenever  I  can 
find  an  applicant.  I  could  probably  be 
charged  with  discrimination  as  a  result.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  one  of 
three  applicants  for  his  position.  He  was 
the  least  well  qualified  of  the  three  but 
he  had  the  advantage  of  a  Canadian  educa- 
tion. Many  areas  of  training  in  this  school 
involve  technologies  where  there  has  not 
previously  been  an  opportunity  for  formal 
instruction  in  Canada— and  so  on,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  C.  C.  Lloyd,  prin- 
cipal. Here  is  an  employee  of  the  government 
v/ho  has  die  gall  to  write  to  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  admit  that  he 
discriminates.  Some  people  say,  "What  is 
wrong  with  hiring  Canadian-bom  and  Cana- 
dian-educated in  preference  to  others?"  Here 
he  also  makes  the  admission  that  of  the  three 
who  applied  this  man  was  least  qualified 
but  he  was  hired  because  he  happened  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  Canadian  education. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Act  did 
not  foresee.  I  think  it  is  deplorable,  I  think 
it  is  discrimination.  I  might  point  out  that 
subsequently  this  man  goes  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  well-qualified  in  his  particu- 
lar calling  but  is  not  suited  to  the  particular 
educational  facilities  that  are  provided. 

I  want  to  point  out  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  many  people  have  the  inclina- 
tion to  deny  that  organizations  discriminate. 
I  recall  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services, 
if  he  would  pay  attention,  when  we  had 
before  our  committee  some  members  from 
the  Vanier  Institute  from  his  correctional 
services,  made  the  statement,"  There  is  no 
discrimination  by  the  correctional  services." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
corporation  cannot  discriminate,  and  does 
not  discriminate;  that  The  Department  of 
Correctional  Services  does  not  discriminate; 
that  the  board  of  education  does  not  dis- 
criminate; that  the  LCBO  does  not  dis- 
criminate. But  I  will  say  this,  that  tliere  is 
discrimination  carried  on  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Correctional  Services;  that  there  is 
discrimination  carried  on  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  that  there  is  discrimina- 
tion   carried   on   within    the   Liquor   Control 
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Board  of  Ontario;  that  there  is  discrimination 
carried  on  within  many,  many  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Corporations  tliemselves  have  no  heart,  no 
soul,  they  are  paper  entities  and  they  cannot 
discriminate.  It  is  the  people  who  operate 
them,  who  run  tliem,  the  directors  and 
employees  who  unfortunately  discriminate, 
and  it  does  aggravate  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
someone  gets  up  and  says  "Our  company 
does  not  discriminate"  or  "My  department 
does  not  discriminate".  Of  course,  the  com- 
pany does  not  discriminate,  and  of  course  a 
department  does  not  discriminate,  but  there 
is  discrimination  carried  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  absurd.  That 
is  the  most  absurd  proposition- 
Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  absurd  proposition— I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  investigate  the 
operation  of  tlie  Vanier  Institute  and  the 
discrimination  that  is  practised  in  there  by  his 
employees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  on  a  point  of  order.  This  is  private  mem- 
bers' hour  and  we  are  not  supposed  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  to  take  the  time  from  a 
private  member  when  he  is  discussing,  par- 
ticularly, his  own  bill. 

The  hon.  member  is  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  repeat  an  accusation  which 
he  made  before  committee  and  which  he 
later,  according  to  the  newspaper,  admitted 
himself  was  not  an  accusation  of  discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  headline  gave  the 
opposite  impression. 

He  is,  in  fact,  charging  my  department, 
and  when  we  say  "my  department"  we  do 
not  mean  a  corporation  without  a  soul.  When 
you  talk  about  a  department  you  are  talking 
about  its  officials  and/or  its  Minister,  and  I 
say  unequivocably  that  unless  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  document  a  case  of  discrimination,  he 
should  cease  talk  about  the  department  dis- 
criminating. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  challenge 
the  hon.  Minister  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  If  I 
document  discrimination  in  the  Vanier  Insti- 
tute will  he  resign? 

Will  you  resign?  You  say  that  you  state 
unequivocally  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
in  your  department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Give  me  a  chance 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Ben:  Will  you  resign? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
3,800  employees.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
in  the  heart  of  some  there  may  be  some  dis- 
crimination. It  is  up  to  the  hon.  member  to 
document  a  case. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  made  the  statement  there 
was  no  discrimination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  read  Hansard  he  will  find  I  have  said, 
"Unless  he  is  prepared  to  document  a  case 
he  should  shut  up."  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  will  not  shvit  up  and  I  do  not 

have  to  document  a  case,  I  do  not  run  the 
government.  But  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
you  investigate  and  I  gave  the  names— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  proving  your- 
self to  be  as  irresponsible  as  usual, 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  I  gave  the  names  and  I 
asked  the  names  in  your  department  and  you 
would  not  investigate  them. 

When  I  make  a  charge  I  make  a  charge; 
when  I  ask  a  question  I  ask  a  question.  If 
you  are  prepared  to  resign  if  I  document  it, 
I  will  document  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  resign,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member  can  prove  that 
I  discriminated. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  no,  you  are  trying  to  wriggle 
out  of  it.  I  say  shame  on  >'ou,  you  are  back- 
tracking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  he  can  prove  that 
any  member  of  my  staff  has  discriminated  he 
will  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  what  do  you  refer  to  by 
"members  of  my  staff?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Any  member  of  my 
staff. 

Mr.  Ben:  Any  employee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Any  employee  of  my 
staff. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right  then,  fine.  I  will  prove 
that  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Fine. 

Mr.  Ben:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
grievance— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Conversely,  will  the 
hon.  member  resign  if  he  cannot  prove  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  Absolutely,  absolutely.  Now  you 
will  resign  too?  Have  we  a  got  a  deal  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  is 
responsible  for  his  own  actions. 

Mr.  Ben:  Will  you  take  that  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  none  of  my 
staff  discriminates,  and  if  it  comes  to  my 
attention  that  one  of  them  is  discriminating 
and  I  do  not  take  action,  then  you  can  do 
something. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  that  is  not  what  you  said. 
You  said  there  was  no  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  The 
hon.  Minister  weaseled  there. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  are  doggone  right  he 
weaseled.  Weasel  yes,  chicken  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  letting  your 
temper  get  the  best  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon,  member  con- 
tinue with  his  remarks? 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  because  I  have  better  taste, 
simply  because  I  acknowledge  that  the  Min- 
ister is  not  responsible.  I  have  gone  on  record 
saying  that  this  Minister  does  not  countenance 
discrimination.  I  made  that  statement  to  the 
people  up  in  the  press  gallery.  For  him  to  be 
idiotic  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  dis- 
cri'mination  is  in  fact  idiotic. 

Now,  where  was  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  was  so  rudely  and  improperly  interrupted 
by  the  gentleman  over  there? 

An  hon.  member:  Gentleman? 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  all  right,  I  withdraw  that 
remark,  so  1  will  not  offend  any  feelings  in 
this  House.  I  will  just  call  him  "hon.  memiber." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  one  letter  from  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Trades  and  Occupa- 
tions. I  would  like  to  read  another  letter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  is  written  on  the  sttationery  of 
the  office  of  the  titular  vice-president,  non- 
academic.  University  of  Toronto,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  a  Mr.  Z.  Zikov,  who  had  com- 
plained to  the  human  rights  commission  that 
he  had  lost  his  job  because  of  racial  prejudice 
and  this  was  denied  by  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


The  human  rights  commission  made  it  clear 
that  they  could  not  enforce  any  of  the  rules 
or  regulations  because  the  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  government  organizations  were 
protected. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Brook,  replying,  had  this  to  say: 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  university  staff  retains  a  very  great 
number  of  people  who  not  bom  in  Canada, 
By  its  very  name,  a  university  implies  a 
community  of  scholars,  administrators  and 
trades  people  from  a  variety  of  nations.  For 
example,  one  section  of  our  physical  plant 
department  has  employed  persons  from 
China,  Holland  and  Germany  in  recent 
months.  In  the  general  drafting  office  where 
you  worked,  only  two  of  the  staff  out  of  12 
were  native  Canadians,  I  can  assure  you 
that  nationality,  language,  colour  or  reli- 
gion do  not  influence  our  employment 
practice. 

In  this  particular  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Zikov  did  not  complain  that  he  was  displaced 
to  make  room  for  a  native  Canadian.  He 
complained  that  his  foreman,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  John  Bull— John  Bull  himself  was  an 
immigrant  from  Great  Britain— had  replaced 
him  wdth  another  immigrant  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Now,  discrimination  does  not  just  con- 
sist of  hiring  a  native-bom  Canadian  to 
replace  a  non  native-bom  Canadian.  It  could 
also  be  practised  in  the  form  of  someone 
who  is  not  a  native-bom  Canadian  but  one 
from  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  place  of  a  native- 
bom  Canadian;  or  not  native-bom  but  from 
some  place  other  than  Great  Britain  or  France, 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  because  of  the 
little  discussion  we  had  with  our  friend  across 
the  aisle  there,  it  is  now  20  minutes  after 
the  hour  and  my  time  is  running  out.  I  just 
might  say  this.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  at 
least  the  government  have  agreed  that  an 
amendment  is  in  order.  The  government 
itself  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  one  that  I  introduced  as  a  private 
member's  bill  early  this  season,  and  that  bill 
will  be  coming  up  for  the  concurrence  of  this 
House,  as  Bill  147. 

The  changes  that  it  makes  in  clause  1— 
section  1  rather— are  similar  to  the  amendment 
that  I  have  proposed.    So  I— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  is  not  at 
all  the  same.  Yours  is  deficient. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  suggest  my  bill  goes  a  little 
further  than  the  amendment,  but  at  least 
they  concur  in  the  principle.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for  Ontario 
South, 
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Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  to  Bill  13.    I  have 

sat  in  this  Legislature  now  for  quite  a  long 
time,  sometimes  too  long,  and  heard  some  of 
the  members,  especially  the  member  for 
Humber  who  stood  up  here  this  morning  to 
talk  about  discrimination  that  he  knows  is 
being  carried  on.  I  think  he  has  an  obliga- 
tion not  only  to  his  riding  but  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  to  any  other  government  or  any 
other  oflBcial.  We  have  Acts  to  protect  these 
people.  It  is  up  to  him  to  document  these 
cases  and  to  present  them;  not  to  come  in 
here  and  talk  about  them,  but  to  document 
them  and  to  do  something  about  it.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  him  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr,  Speaker,  a  grievance  was 
filed  with  the  civil  service  association  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  by  the  employees  of  the 
Vanier  Institution  and  the  grievance  commit- 
tee upheld  the  employees.  That  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  The  member  was  men- 
tioning other  cases  to  and  if  he  has  them, 
he  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hon.  member  telling  me 
and  telling  this  House  that  there  was  a  case 
which  went  to  grievance  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
crimination, and  it  was  upheld? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  telling  the  House  that  there 
was  a  grievance  by  a  woman  at  the  Vanier 
Institute  that  she  was  being  discriminated 
against  and  it  went  to  grievance  and  she  was 
reinstated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Will  the  hon.  member 
please  give  me  the  name  of  that  person? 

Mr.  Ben:  Certainly.  I  will  give  you  three 
more  names.    I  am  not  here  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
was  before  the  committee  and  he  was  asked 
this  question  precisely— that  is  if  he  was  mak- 
ing a  charge— and  he  was  very  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
in  the  committee  accused  me  of  making 
charges  when  I  was  asking  questions.  To  me, 
a  charge  is  a  charge,  a  question  is  a  ques- 
tion  and   I  made  that  clear  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ontario 
South. 


Mr.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed 
out  the  obligation  to  the  member.  That  is 
all  that  needs  to  be  said. 

As  a  member  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
free  nation  and  a  free  province,  I  cannot 
support  this  bill  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intention  of 
this  bill  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  rights 
to  a  class  of  our  people,  but  at  the  expense 
of  others  for,  in  so  doing,  it  destroys  the 
rights  of  a  great  many  other  individuals. 
And  this  is  one  thing  that  I,  as  a  member  of 
this  Legislature,  am  not  prepared  to  give  my 
support  to,  nor  is  the  government  of  this 
province  prepared  to  support  such  a  bill. 

Here  is  what  it  amounts  to,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  hon.  member  for  Humber  has  mentioned 
some  of  these  sections,  but  under  subsection 
4  of  section  4  of  The  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  1961-1962,  the  private  home,  the 
religious,  philanthropic,  educational,  fraternal 
or  social  organization  that  is  not  operated 
for  profit,  or  any  organization  operated  pri- 
marily to  foster  the  welfare  of  a  religious  or 
ethnic  group  that  is  not  operated  for  profit, 
is  free  to  hire  those  people  whom  it  wants. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  of  a 
Catholic  home  can  hire  only  a  Catholic,  if 
they  so  desire.  A  coloured  person  may  hire 
a  white  person  if  he  prefers,  and  the  very 
same  thing  applies  to  religious,  fraternal  and 
many  other  organizations  that  make  up  our 
society. 

This  is  only  commonsense.  Let  us  be 
realistic.  A  synagogue  does  not  want  par- 
ticularly to  hire  a  Catholic  secretary  and 
vice-versa.  Or,  a  Japanese  family  may  not 
want  to  hire  a  white  person  in  its  home.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that,  since  these  are  non- 
profit-making organizations  as  we  know  profit- 
making  organizations,  therefore,  they  should 
not  fall  under  the  same  regulations  as  the 
profit-making  organizations. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  in  his  wisdom— and  the 
member  for  Humber  did  mention  this— has 
decided  there  should  be  some  commonsense 
control.  And  he  went,  what  I  consider  to  be, 
a  long  way  to  strengthen  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. I  am  certain  all  members  are  aware  that 
on  May  6  of  this  year,  the  Labour  Minister 
informed  this  House  of  an  amendment  to 
this  section. 

To  this  point,  as  I  have  said  before,  ex- 
clusively religious,  philanthropic,  educational, 
fraternal  or  social  organizations!  not  operated 
for  private  profit  have  been  exempted  from 
sections  of  the  existing  code  prohibiting  dis- 
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crimination  in  employment.  However,  the 
new  amendment  to  the  Code  has  provided 
that  the  exemption  in  future  will  be  allowed 
only  in  those  circumstances  where  a  factor 
such  as  religion  constitutes  a  reasonable 
occupational  qualification. 

In  bringing  the  amendment  before  this 
House,  the  Minister  of  Labour  pointed  out 
that  he  made  the  amendment  not  because  he 
was  responding  to  the  pressure  of  a  group 
problem— for  no  such  problem  existed— but 
because  he  firmly  believed  that  human  rights 
are  indivisible. 

Thus  we  have  now  before  the  House,  Bill 
147  which  merely  adds  to  clause  (b)  of  sub- 
section 4  of  the  1961-62  Act,  these  words, 
and  I  quote: 

Where  in  any  such  case,  race,  colour, 
creed,  nationality,  ancestry  or  place  of 
origin  is  a  reasonable  occupational  qualifi- 
cation. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
the  many  people  of  his  department  who  are 
wise  and  knowledgeable  in  such  matters, 
were  prepared  to  go. 

Frankly,  this  is  as  far  as  I  am  prepared  to  go 
at  this  particular  time.  And  I  do  so  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  Minister  and  his 
department  have  done  this  in  the  best  of 
faith  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
province  at  heart.  To  agree  to  the  deletion  of 
private  homes,  rehgious,  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional groups  from  the  protection  of  this  sec- 
tion would  be  against  the  very  principles  that 
our  society  has  been  built  upon. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  Balfour  versus  Balfour  which  was  decided 
in  the  British  court  and  I  just  quote  from 
this: 

Each  house  is  a  domain  in  which   the 

King's  writ  does   not  seek  to  run  and  to 

which    his    officers    do    not    seek    to    be 

admitted. 

And,  subsequent  to  that,  surely  my  Liberal 
friends  across  the  way  remember  the  famous 
statement  of  their  own  leader  who  said,  "keep 
the  government  out  of  the  bedrooms  of  our 
nation." 

We  in  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
believe  that  in  any  free  and  democratic 
society,  such  as  we  have  in  Canada,  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  is  an  inalienable  right 
to  be  infringed  upon  only  in  a  situation  of 
great  public  necessity.  This  surely  is  not  the 
situation  in  the  area  which  we  are  discussing 
today.  Similarly,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  we 
must  continue  to  give  special  consideration  to 
those  organizations  that  require  this  considera- 


tion. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  sup- 
port Bill  13  as  presented  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Humber. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber 
has  stated  that  his  bill  is  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour.  It  is  not.  The  bill  presented  by 
the  hon.  member  is  wrong-headed,  impru- 
dent, unwise,  ill-advised  and  half-baked.  In 
terms  of  consistency  of  logical  principle  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  impact  that  his  bill  would 
have  in  the  community,  it  fails  on  both  counts. 

The  section  in  question  is  section  4  of 
The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  which  in 
the  first  section  prevents  employers  from  dis- 
criminating, and  in  the  second  part,  prevents 
unions  from  doing  so.  In  the  third  part  it 
goes  on  to  the  matter  of  advertisement,  which 
may  not  discriminate.  Then  it  makes  certain 
exclusions. 

The  first  exclusion  which  has  not  been  men- 
tioned and  which  was  excluded  by  the  hon. 
memiber  for  Humber— quite  rightly  so  in  my 
opinion— is  that  at  the  present  time  the 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  domestic  em- 
ployed in  a  private  home.  Thinking  it  over 
and  speaking  to  the  chairman  of  the  human 
rights  commission,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  clause.  In 
other  words,  why  should  domestics  be  dis- 
criminated against  as  such?  In  any  event,  in 
oiu"  society  at  this  stage  of  our  development, 
most  domestics,  I  suspect,  are  of  a  di£Ferent 
racial  origin,  whatever  thedr  religious  back- 
grounds may  be.  It  is  surely  groundless  that 
in  this  country  a  great  many  people  from  the 
Caribbean  may  come  in,  if  at  all,  to  become 
domestics  in  the  homes  of  our  more  affluent 
Tory  citizens. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  think  that  the 
clause  is  nugatory  to  say  the  least,  is  not  in 
any  way  observed  because  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  this  society  to  observe  it  and 
therefore  the  clause  ought  to  be  removed.  No 
exclusion  would  be  made  on  that  particular 
count. 

The  other  clause  which  comes  to  the  nub 
of  the  matter  has  to  do  with  a  distinction 
made  by  the  member  for  Humber  between 
religious,  philanthropic  and  educational  orga- 
nizations on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
fraternal  or  social  organizations.  The  first  are 
obUged  not  to  discriminate;  the  second  group, 
fraternal  or  social  organizations  not  operating 
for  profit  in  any  case,  and  in  every  case  we 
speak  about,  are  permitted  to  do  so. 
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T(he  rationale  of  the  thing  escapes  me, 
there  is  no  (insistency.  Why  should  a  cor- 
poration like  the  Maimonides  School,  which 
we  recent]  ly  brought  into  being  here,  not 
have  a  desire  to  have  on  its  staff  people  who 
are  in  that  tradition,  who  have  that  particular 
heritage,,  culture  or  knowledge,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  take  people  who  have  no  such 
particular  founding? 

You  have  got  to  have  a  sympatliy,  therefore, 
within  the  ambit.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
the  alterations  that  the  member  has  made, 
then  why  does  he  not  take  out  social  organiza- 
tions? He  throws  the  net  very  wide  there. 
Why  should  "social  organizations"  in  effect 
be  permitted  to  discriminate?  There  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  in  the  presentation  made 
here. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  too  often  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber,  as  with  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent),  lends 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  government  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  a  real  asset  to  their 
cause  in  the  course  of  debate  and  in  the 
way  of  their  interjections.  They  give  them 
something  to  hang  their  hats  on  when  other- 
wise they  would  fall  flat  on  their  faces.  I  saw 
this  happen  too  many  times  in  this  House  and 
I  would  think  that  some  warning  might  be 
given  v^thin  that  party  to  not  give  these 
members  an  opportunity  to  bolster  a  faltering 
regime.  Particularly,  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruc^  does  this  all  the  time. 

In  any  event,  to  come  back  to  the  section, 
it  does  not  follow  through.  The  reason  for 
my  last  remark  vras  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour's  legislation  is  better,  and  if  we  have 
to  contrast  the  Minister's  legislation  under 
this  particular  heading  with  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Humber,  there  is  no  choice. 

It  sets  up  a  type  of  discrimination  that  is 
legitimately  used  for  discriminatory  puiposes. 
He  puts  in  this  clause  saying  "that  where  if 
any  such  race,  colour,  creed,  nationality, 
ancestry  or  place  of  origin  is  a  reasonable 
occupational  qualification",  then  it  is  on  the 
Ijasis  of  a  balance  of  the  present  social  tenure 
in  society.  It  throws  the  weight  against  those 
who  discriminate,  whetlier  they  happen  to  be 
religious,  philanthropic,  educational,  fraternal 
or  social  organizations.  It  does  not  matter. 
They  may  not  discriminate  unless  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  so  doing.  It  is  w^hat 
we  lawyers  call  shifting  the  onus  to  them  to 
justify  their  action. 

It  does  not  discriminate  within  the  cate- 
gories as  to  who  does  this.  No  one  may  do  so. 
Religious  institutions  may  not.  We  would  say 
that  religious  institutions  would  be  the  very 


last  in  a  society  such  as  ours  to  utilize  or  to 
be  given  the  protection  of  clauses  vdth 
respect  to  discrimination.  I  mean,  it  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour's  amendment  to  his  own  legislation 
brings  this  about. 

It  does  as  much  as  can  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  a  balance.  It  is  hard  to  plumb  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "unreasonable"  in  many 
of  its  contexts  but  it  all  is  to  the  good  that 
it  should  be  so.  Then  again  the  person  who 
is  doing  the  discrimination  is  the  one  who 
is  under  obligation  to  prove  the  reasonable- 
ness of  so  doing.  If  he  cannot,  then  he  dis- 
criminates. 

That  legislation  seems  to  me  all  to  the 
good.  The  legislation  in  front  of  us  this  morn- 
ing seems  to  me  all  to  the  bad.  I  hoped  that 
this  would  not  be  any  indication  of  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  would  be  brought  forward 
by  members  of  tlie  official  Opposition  on  the 
occasion  that  they   should   assume   office. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  think  it  is 
a  credit  to  the  government  and  to  the  House 
as  a  whole  that  under  The  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  we  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances, certainly  on  paper.  The  fact  that 
these  laws  are  on  paper  does  give  the  gov- 
ernment and  society  as  a  whole  a  chance  to 
emphasize  the  important  principles  that  there 
should  not  be  discrimination  in  employment 
whether  that  discrimination  be  on  racial  or 
religious  grounds  or  as  a  result  of  age. 

I  think  there  is  another  principle  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  This  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment.  The  principle  is  this:  that  in  tliis 
country,  a  varied  number  of  groups  of 
nationalities,  various  religions,  various  back- 
grounds, have  been  able  to  settle  and  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  own  heritage. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses, particularly  in  English-speaking  Can- 
ada, if  you  do  not  speak  English,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  any  progress  in  the  business 
world.  It  is  important  for  the  morale  of  any 
people  to  preserve  their  own  language  and  I 
know  that  when  any  of  these  etlinic  groups 
form  either  a  social  group  or  forum— as  my 
friend  from  Humber  said,  a  fraternal  organ- 
ization—it is  important  to  tliem  that  they 
have  among  themselves  the  same  type  of 
people  who  speak  their  own  language. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out 
that  even  in  the  fonning  of  homes  for  the 
aged,  the  Japanese  community,  under  aegis  of 
this  government,  out  near  Grimsby  have  got 
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an  excellent  home  for  the  aged.  There  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage,   to    cook    their    own    types    of    food. 

This  is  a  freedom  that  I  think  they  should 
\ye  protected  in  keeping,  and  so  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  should  not  be  interpreted 
too  broadly  that  they  would  be  restricted. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  often  asked  in  one  particular  area,  where 
I  knew  there  was  a  heavy  population  of  a 
l>articular  ethnic  group,  why  none  of  the 
children  of  this  particular  ethnic  group  at- 
tended the  local  nursery  school.  The  reason 
was  tliis— that  if  a  family  wanted  to  preserve 
their  mother  tongue,  they  found  that  it  was 
important  to  them  that  the  children  stay  at 
home  because  there  were  no  nursery  schools 
speaking  their  mother  tongue.  And  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  an 
ethnic  group  wanted  to  start  up  a  nursery 
school  for  pre-school  age  children  and  found 
that  they  could  not  hire  a  teacher  of  their 
own  particular  language.  The  whole  piupose 
of  the  nursery  school  would  be  destroyed. 
The  whole  idea  of  these  ethnic  groups  that 
do  meet  together,  particularly  in  an  area  like 
Toronto,  is  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
them  that  whether  it  be  the  janitor  or  the 
supervisor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  person 
who  speaks  their  language  and  has  their  com- 
mon  interests. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
by  no  means  being  restrictive.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  attempting  to  protect  the  rights 
of  people  to  be  themselves.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers,  or  immi- 
grants in  the  province  of  Ontario  today  who 
would  be  at  a  complete  loss  if  they  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  their  own 
ethnic  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  die  term  etlinic, 
because  we  are  all  ethnic,  whetlier  we  be  of 
French  ethnic  background,  or  English  ethnic 
background,  but  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
term  of  common  usage  that  anyone  who  is 
not  of  French  background  or  English  back- 
ground is  classified  as  among  the  ethnic 
groups. 

They  have  certainly  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  this  country,  but  it  is  most 
important  to  them  to  be  able  to  gather 
socially  and  to  be  able  to  speak  their  own 
tongue,  to  deal  with  people  who  understand 
their  own  tongue.  I  know  that  if  I  was  liv- 
ing abroad  I  would  naturally  seek  out  those 
who  spoke  English.  Otherwise  I  would  have 
an  extremely  diflficult  time  trying  to  converse. 
These  people  who  have  made  the  effort  to 
c»me  to  Canada  and  are  speaking  English,  I 


feel  are  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  on  many  occa- 
sions—as I  am  sure  most  of  the  members  in 
this  House  have  had— to  attend  various  cele- 
brations put  on  by  the  people  who  have  set- 
tled in  Canada,  particularly  since  the  Second 
World  War,  and  they  are  almost  exclusively 
from  their  own  group.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
if  they  refused  to  hire  a  janitor  who  was  not 
of  their  own  social  background,  or  racial 
background,  they  could  be  accused  of  dis- 
criminating against  anyone  they  turned  down. 
I  think  for  this  particular  purpose,  where  it 
is  exclusively  for  an  ethnic  group  or  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  then  by  all  means  it 
makes  common  sense. 

It  would  seem  foolish  if  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  had  to  hire  someone  from  the 
Orange  Order,  or  vice-versa.  This  is  only 
common  sense,  and  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tially common  sense.  But  over  and  above 
the  common  sense,  it  does  protect  the  right 
of  people  to  be  themselves.  One  of  the  great 
differences  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  that  the  United  States  claims  it  is 
a  melting  pot,  and  by  our  basic  constitutional 
structure,  we  are  not  a  melting  pot. 

We  began  as  French-speaking  and  English- 
speaking,  and  there  is  far  more  opportunity 
in  tliis  country  for  people  of  various  origins 
to  preserve  their  rights,  to  preserve  their 
language  and  still  be  very  active  and  bene- 
ficial as  citizens  of  this  country.  So  in  this 
regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  supi>ort  Bill  13. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  could  not  really  understand  why 
the  member  for  Humber  eliminated  the  words 
"religious,  philanthropic  and  educaitional" 
when  he  formed  his  amendment.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  those  words  should  have  remained, 
as  they  were  in  section  4,  subsection  4  of 
The  Ontario  Hmnan  Rights  Code. 

I  was  a  little  disturbed  when  I  read  the 
amendment  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  Bill 
147,  After  looking  the  bill  over  and  studying 
it,  he  made  the  point  by  adding  those  words, 
"a  reasonable  occupational  qualification",  so 
that  if  there  is  discrimination  in  these  organi- 
zations for  the  sole  reason  of  discrimination, 
it  appears  to  be  that  that  person  discrimin- 
ated against  can  make  application  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  basis  of  those  three  words.  For 
that  reason  I  think  that  Bill  147  makes  much 
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more  sense  than  the  bill  presented  by  the 
member  for  Humber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  through  the  years  The 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  has  been 
amended  on  a  number  of  occasions.  On  each 
occasion  there  have  been  attempts  to  elimin- 
ate prejudices  and  discrimination.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  even  though  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide the  various  amendments  for  the  good,  we 
have  not  elminated  prejudices  and  discrimina- 
tion in  our  society  in  1969. 

One  only  has  to  go  to  the  1967-68  report 
of  The  Ontario  Department  of  Labour  to 
find  out  that  the  commission  has  proceeded 
v/ith  formal  charges  in  regard  to  employ- 
ment. There  have  been  a  number  of  them 
and  there  have  been  some  convictions.  A 
number  of  them  were  dismissed  as  well,  but 
nevertheless  a  number  of  complaints  have 
been  brought  forward.  I  suspect  very  strongly 
that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  further  amendments  to  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  to  continue  to  close 
those  loopholes  that  make  for  discrimination 
in  our  society.  I  also  want  to  point  out— and 
I  made  tliis  observation  in  the  House  some 
time  ago— that  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  as 
for  example,  will  only  hire  25  per  cent  of  the 
people  from  Oakville.  Do  you  know  why? 
Recause  they  are  afraid  that  the  auto  workers 
union  might  take  over  the  Oakville  city  coun- 
cil. That  is  the  kind  of  discrimination  that 
should  be  ehminated  as  well.  I  do  not  think  in 
our  society  an  employer  should  be  able  to 
discriminate  in  regard  to  employment  for  that 
reason  and  I  have  made  this  observation  in 
the  House  previously  and  I  make  it  again. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Parkdale,  when  he 
said  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  the  cultures  and  the  traditions  of 
these  people. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  made  the  com- 
ment earlier  that  it  just  would  not  be  right 
that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  organization 
had  to  hire  someone  from  the  Orange  Order. 
I  agree  with  that.  Can  you  imagine  Liberals 
hiring  a  New  Democrat? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  we  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Have  you? 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  took  over  Trudeau,  do 
you  not  remember  him? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  thought  perhaps  that  was 
some  kind  of  an  analogy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  have  some  Con- 
servatives in  your  ranks.  Maybe  that  is  where 
we  are  getting  our  information  from. 


Mr.  Pilkey:  I  think  tiiey  are  getting  the 
information  from  you,  if  I  heard  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis),  right 
yesterday. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  think  that  the  people  in 
these  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  religious  and  educational  and 
philanthropic  ones,  should  be  able  to  hire 
people  as  they  see  fit.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
think  if  there  was  a  question  of  discrimination, 
die  Minister  provided  the  vehicle  for  these 
people  to  make  their  appeal,  when  he  added 
the  last  three  or  four  words  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  close  by  saying, 
again,  that  I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  eye  on  this  human  rights 
code  so  that  we  do  eliminate  discrimination 
wherever  it  raises  its  ugly  head.  If  we  are 
going  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  a  free  de- 
mocratic society,  tliis  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  just  going  to  have  to  be  eliminated  in 
its  entirety. 

If  we  continue  to  understand  that  premise 
and  continue  to  work  in  amending  and  ap- 
pealing, at  times,  the  code  and  bringing 
those  cases  that  come  to  our  attention  to  the 
commission— as  I  tliink  tlie  member  for  Hum- 
ber should  do— we  can  guarantee  protection 
for  the  people  of  this  province  in  the  areas  of 
employment  and  the  areas  of  remuneration,  in 
all  of  the  specific  areas  where  we  could  find 
discrimination.  If  we  are  ever- vigilant  in  those 
areas,  I  think  the  members  in  this  House  will 
have  done  the  job  that  is  necessary  to  imple- 
ment The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  to  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  debate 
on  Rill  13. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  on  Monday  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete the  bill  that  the  Attorney  General 
started  this  morning  in  committee— The 
Mechanics'  Lien  Act— and  the  second  reading 
of  The  Professional  Engineers  Act,  which  is 
die  eleventh  order,  second  reading  of  Rill  48. 
Upon  the  completion  of  that  we  will  then 
go  to  the  estimates  for  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon  and  the  evening.  Estimates  on 
Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  we  are  hon- 
oured by  some  very  distinguished  visitors 
from  Australia  who  are  seated  in  Mr.  Speak- 
er's gallery-the  Hon.  Peter  H.  Morton,  who 
is  the  Minister  of  Local  Government  and 
Minister  of  Highways  for  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  and  with  him  is  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  Hall,  J.P.,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Wickham,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
state  planning  authority  of  New  South  Wales. 

Then  we  are  pleased  indeed,  to  have  stu- 
dents with  us  again  this  afternoon  in  both 
galleries,  students  from  the  Edith  Cavell 
Senior  Public  School  in  Windsor. 

Later  this  afternoon  we  will  have  students 
from  Runnymede  Collegiate  Institute  in  To- 
ronto, from  Welland  High  and  Vocational 
School  in  Welland,  from  Petrolia  High  School 
in  Petrolia  and  from  Ridgeway  High  School 
in  Ridgeway. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following:  the  On- 
tario Development  Corporation  annual  report 
for  1968,  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
and  the  Ontario  Student  Housing  Corpora- 
tion anmual  report  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.   Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nixon,  that 
henceforth  the  opening  prayer  to  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  each 
day's    sitting    before    the    House    joins    Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  be  as  follows: 
Oh  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  come 
before  You  this  day,  asking  Your  blessing 
upon  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  upon  her  representative  in  this 
province. 

Give  to  each  member  of  this  Legislature 
a  strong  and  abiding  sense   of  the   great 
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responsibilities  laid  upon  us.  Guide  us  here 
in  our  deliberations.  Give  us  a  deep  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  we  serve.  Help  us  to  use  power 
wisely  and  well.  Inspire  us  to  decisions 
which  establish  and  maintain  a  land  of 
prosperity  and  righteousness  where  free- 
dom   prevails    and    where    justice    rules. 

Amen. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions.  ^^" 

Introduction  of  bills. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  was  on 
his  feet,  then  the  hon.  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough East  and  then  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  bill  requires 
cigarette  packages  to  bear  a  warning  label 
and  requires  cigarette  advertisements  to  in^ 
elude  the  warning  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  the  cigarettes 
being  advertised. 


THE   SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Schools  Administration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment 
establishes  a  teacher  transfer  review  board  to 
provide  due  process  of  appeal  to  a  teacher 
(a)  who  is  transferred  by  a  school  board  from 
one  school  to  another  in  the  board's  jurisdic- 
tion; and  (b)  who  judges  such  transfer  to  be 
unnecessary  and  to  work  xmdue  hardship  on 
himself. 
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THE    MUNICIPALITY   OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT, 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
who  the  seconder  is? 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  T^ank  you. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  oi  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr,  Speaker,  since  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  was  passed, 
teachers  living  in  any  part  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  themselves  for  election  to 
any  school  board  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
even  a  board  other  than  the  one  employing 
the  teacher. 

This  bill  carries  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  conflicts  and  interest 
that,  "a  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  siit  on 
a  board  by  which  he  is  not  employed,  provid- 
ing he  is  prohibited  from  being  appointed  to 
the  Metropolitan  school  board."  In  short,  it 
restores  the  democratic  right  of  Toronto 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  school  boards. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways has  a  statement. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Deacon)  released  the  results  of 
a  survey  he  commissioned  to  support  his 
advocacy  of  the  expansion  of  the  GO  Transit 
service  north  to  the  Newmarket  area,  he  used 
the  occasion  to  make  a  number  of  serious 
allegations  against  the  government  and  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  The  allegations 
in  respect  to  the  government  cannot  go  un- 
answered. The  CNR  has  already  refuted  the 
claims  that  the  hon.  member  made  against  it. 

In  making  this  report,  he  issued  three  Press 
releases.  I  think  it  is  most  significant  that  all 
three  attacked  the  government  report  on  the 
opveration  of  GO  Transit.  None  of  them  was 
devoted  to  the  contents  of  his  own  survey 
report. 

The  hon.  member  labelled  the  government 
report  a  fraud,  and  that  is  the  actual  word  he 
used.  He  said  that  it  was  deliberately  mis- 
leading. These  are  very  serious  charges  that 
not  only  impute  calculated  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  government  but  also  dishonesty 


on  the  part  of  those  civil  servants  who  pre- 
pared the  report  for  the  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
The  same  word  the  Premier  used. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Machiavellian 
fraud  you  people  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  the  emotional  spree 
that  the  hon.  member  embarked  on  for  the 
benefit  of  obtaining  widespread  publicity,  he 
also  said  that  government  report  was  full  of 
distortions  and  unreasonable  conclusions  based 
on  outdated,  questionable  statistics,  that  it 
had  juggled  the  figures  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  no  market  for  GO  expansion  and  that 
it  was  evidence  of  tragic  incompetence. 

An  instant  expert  in  transportation  matters 
and  former  member  of  the  investment  com- 
mimity,  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  grandstand  play. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  has  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  believe  that  former  Speaker  Mor- 
row has  stated  in  this  House  that,  when  mak- 
ing statements  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
Ministers  should  not  indulge  in  anything 
other  than  the  facts  and  definitely  not  to  go 
into  political  matters  or  personalities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  same  point  of  order.  You 
yourself  have  indicated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, I  think  quite  rightly,  that  there  should 
be  care  on  the  part  of  Ministers  not  to  use 
a  statement  before  the  orders  of  the  day  for 
a  pohtical  attack.  I  submit  that  that  is  what 
is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  same  point  of  order.  I  think  the  Min- 
ister could  at  least  have  the  courtesy  to  wait 
until  the  member  for  York  Centre  is  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  to  the  point  of  order.  The  Minister  is 
only  really  quoting  what  has  been  said  in  this 
House  by  the  hon.  member.  Why  the  sensi- 
tivity this  afternoon— why  so  sensitive? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
let  the  Premier  mislead  the  House,  intention- 
ally or  otherwise. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has  just 
said  that  my  hon.  colleague  was  an  instant 
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expert.  He  is  not  an  instant  expert;  he  is  an 
expert  who  is  informed  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  would  say  tliat  the 
opinion,  or  ruling,  whichever  it  may  have 
been,  expressed  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow,  in 
which  I  concur,  is  quite  proper.  But  it  does 
not  deprive  the  Ministry  of  the  opportunity 
of  replying  to  political  charges  made  in  this 
House  on  the  other  side.  In  my  understanding 
of  this,  the  Prime  Minister  has  said  something 
that  I  concur  in,  and  that  is  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  stated  has  been 

I         quotations   from   the   hon.   member  for  York 

f         Centre. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  much  better  per- 
haps if  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
were  here  so  that  he  could  hear  tlie  state- 
ment. But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
Minister  not  making  a  statement  in  the 
absence  of  the  member.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  hon.  Minister  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  trust  that  the  balance  of  his 
statement   will   be    more   facts    than   pohtics. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Provide  me  with  $24 
million  to  spend,  he  said,  and  I  would  stake 
all  I  own  on  being  able  to  triple  business  in 
three  years  and  cut  the  deficit  in  half  each 
time  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  de- 
fend tlie  goAcrnment  report;  the  report  and 
the  supporting  documents  clearly  speak  for 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  defend 
the  government's  decision  arising  from  a  very 
searching  report  and  the  consultations  with  its 
transportation  experts.  These  were  reasonable, 
business-like  decisions,  based  on  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  the  government. 

It  is  my  intention  to  set  tlie  record  straight 
on  some  of  the  hon.  member's  more  provoca- 
tive statements  and  inform  the  members   of 
this  House  on  some  of  the  significant  points. 
The  hon.  member  makes  the  statement  that: 
Our  report  was  done  by  Canada's  largest 
research  organization,  based  on  interviews 
selected  from  a  controlled  sample  of  2,000 
people,  while  the  government's  report  relied 
heavily    on    information    provided    by    tlie 
CNR,  which  is  only  interested  in  freight, 
real  estate  and  telecommunications. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  hon.  members 
that  the  estimates  for  patronage  that  were 
presented  in  the  government  report  were  not 
provided  by  the  CNR  nor  based  on  outdated 
material. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Who  is  the  Minister  quoting 
now,  himself  or  the  hon.  member? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  ( Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  It  is  clear  to  everyone  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Included  in  the  analysis 
was  the  result  of  a  household  survey  carried 
out  in  the  fall  of  1967  by  Recon  Research 
Consultants  Limited.  This  information  was 
projected  to  take  into  account  the  1968  popu- 
lation increase  when  used  by  Department  of 
Highways  transportation  planning  experts. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  the 
updated  1967  survey,  which  was  backed  up 
by  material  derived  in  a  1964  home  interview 
survey  carried  out  by  the  Traffic  Research 
Corporation,  is  every  bit  as  valid— if  not  more 
so— as  the  survey  carried  out  for  GO  north. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  older  it  is,  the  better  it  is? 

Hon.  Mr,  Gomme:  One  of  the  observations 
which  the  hon.  member  stresses  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railway  company  in  both  the 
present  operation  and  the  operations  of  other 
lines.  He  advises  that  the  solution  would  be 
found  if  the  Premier  would  be  more  aggres- 
sive and  demand  that  Ottawa  take  over  con- 
trol of  tlie  traffic  on  the  railway  lines  in  the 
area,  and  put  an  end  to  the  railway's  abuses 
of  the  rights-of-way  privileges. 

The  CNR,  he  says,  has  forgotten  that  its 
prime  duty  is  to  transport  people,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  it  was  given  the  rights-of-way. 
The  government  should  press  Ottawa  to  tell 
the  CNR  to  prepare  to  serve  Metro's  60,000 
commuters  who  want  rush-hour  transporta- 
tion, or  face  revocation  of  their  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  They  had 
only  15,000  riders- 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No  doubt  the  drastic 
measures  that  the  hon.  member  puts  forth 
would  simplify  the  problem  of  track  avail- 
ability and  operational  flexibility,  two  con- 
ditions that  are  prime  necessities  for  successful 
commuter  operation.  Under  the  circumstances 
that  exist,  they  can  hardly  be  considered 
realistic  proposals. 

Perhaps  tlie  hon.  member  has  some  special 
channel  of  influence  with  Ottawa,  consider- 
ing the  position  that  his  party  occupies  in  this 
House,  but  I  would  remind  him  of  a  recent 
incident,  involving  the  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Transportation  Commission,  the  con- 
trolling authority  for  railway  operation.  In  his 
address  to  the  first  urban  transportation  con- 
ference, held  here  in  February,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pickersgill,  who  is  former  federal  Minister 
of  Transport,  repeatedly  stressed  that  urban 
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transportation  was  a  provincial  responsibility, 
with  which  the  federal  government  could  not 
interfere.  In  fact,  he  emphasized  this  point  by 
deleting  from  his  prepared  statement  a  pass- 
age which  I  read,  and  I  quote: 

Since  adequate,  efficient  and  economical 
urban  transportation  is  just  as  necessary 
to  the  national  wellbeing  as  adequate, 
efficient  and  economical  extra-urban  and 
intraprovincial  international  transport,  it  is 
a  proper  concern  of  the  government  of 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  a  revolting 
development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  remind  him 
also  that  the  former  Minister  of  Transport, 
Mr.  Hellyer,  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Barrie  Examiner  on  November  30,  1968,  was 
reported  to  have  promised,  and  I  quote:  "Full 
government  co-operation  in  supplying  equip- 
ment and  crews  for  a  GO  north  service". 

The  story  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hellyer 
had  told  the  federal  member  for  York-Simcoe, 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  and  the  federal  member 
for  York  North,  Mr.  Barnett  Danson,  that  if 
and  when  the  provincial  government  would 
undertake  to  provide  such  a  service,  the 
federal  government  would  give  "full  support." 
This  was  a  commitment  purported  to  have 
been  given  to  tlie  two  federal  members  as  a 
result  of  making  a  submission  to  Mr.  Hellyer 
on  behalf  of  the  GO  north  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  has  been  repudi- 
ated by  the  PM. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  To  go  a  step  further  into 
history  for  a  moment,  I  was  aware  that  in  the 
very  earliest  planning  stages  of  GO  Transit, 
my  predecessor,  ithe  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton),  explored  with  the  former 
president  of  the  CNR  the  possibility  of  federal 
participation  in  this  venture.  He  was  duly 
informed  that  any  such  venture  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  a  business  proposition 
between  the  railway  and  this  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

Naturally,  in  hght  of  this  knowledge,  I  was 
highly  intrigued  by  the  reported  commitment 
of  Mr.  Hellyer.  One  thing  that  intrigued  me 
was  that  if  the  federal  government  was  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  supply  equipment  and 
crews,  what  would  be  required  in  the  way  of 
provincial  participation?  These  are  two  of  the 
very  major  requirements  and  substantial  cost 
items  in  operating  service. 

But  the  further  statement  that  if  and  when 
the  provincial  government  would  undertake  to 
provide  such  a  service,   the  federal   govern- 


ment would  give  full  support  left  me  some- 
what puzzled.  However,  I  expected  that  this 
.  would  be  cleared  up  when  I  received  an 
official  communication  from  the  Minister  on 
this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  federal 
authorities. 

No  such  communication  was  received  and 
on  January  2  this  year  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Hellyer. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

I  have  before  me  a  press  clipping  which 
appeared  in  the  Barrie  paper,  dated  No- 
vember 30,  wherein  you  state  that  if  and 
when  the  provincial  government  introduces 
a  commuter  service  north  of  Toronto,  the 
federal  government  would  give  full  support. 
As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  matter  of 
implementation  of  commuter  service- 
Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Surely  the  Minister  is  abusing  the  require- 
ments that  only  factual  material  is  presented 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  in  ministerial 
statements.  He  should  surely  follow  the 
example  of  some  of  his  colleagues  who  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Budget  Debate 
to  bring  forward  statements  of  this  length  and 
of  an  argumentative  quaHty. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  This  is  a 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Apologizing  for  their 
friends  in  Ottawa  again? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  no  indication  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  facts  in  this  matter.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  estimates 
will  be  before  the  House  sometime  in  the 
future,  and  I  call  upon  you,  sir,  to  rule  the 
Minister  out  of  order  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  orders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
speak  to  this  point  of  order?  I  detect  in  this 
House  a  real  sort  of  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  to  prevent  the  government  from 
putting  before  the  people  of  the  province, 
through  this  means,  the  facts  of  various  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  live  within  the  rules  of 
the  House,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  government  that  we 
could  never  surrender  lightly,  in  fact,  that 
we  could  never  surrender  at  all.  We  have  to 
face  the  unpleasant  things- 
Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —as  a  government,  and 
just  because— 

Interjection  by  an  Hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —this  does  not  sit  well 
with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  be- 
cause we  are  attacking  his  friends  in  Ottawa, 
he  wants  to  shut  us  up.  I  will  just  say  to  you 
that  the  government  uses  this  procedure  of 
statements  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  in 
order  to  tell  the  people  in  this  province  what, 
in  fact,  is  going  on,  what  government  policy 
is.  The  Minister  is  stating  to  the  people  of 
this  province  the  negotiations  he  has  had  with 
Ottawa.  They  are  entitled  to  hear  this,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

This  whole  statement  is  completely  in  order 
and  we  would  oppose  very  violently  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  government  in  setting 
these  facts  before  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Further  to  the  point  of  order, 
the  matter  that  the  Premier  overlooks- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —is  that  the  Minister  is  talking 
to  this  House,  not  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Every  citizen  of  Ontario 
is  entitled  to  hear  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  he  is  going  to  give  this 
information,  it  should  be  in  a  form  of  de- 
bate where  the  regular  rules  apply  and  not 
where  he  is  in  some  special  cocoon  that  pro- 
tects him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  Minister  is  imable  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  In  my  opinion  the 
hon.  Minister  is  quite  in  order,  and  he  will 
proceed. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  But  do  not  be  beastly  to 
Ottawa  because  it  upsets  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  another  weaJc  reed, 
you  are  leaning  in  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways'— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue 
to  read  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hellyer: 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  matter 
of  implementation  of  a  commuter  service 
in   the    greater   Toronto   area   is   currently 


the  subject  of  intensive  study  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  and,  more  particularly, 
The  Department  of  Hi^ways. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  for  us  to 
know  what  type  and  extent  of  support  the 
federal  government  is  willing  to  direct  to- 
wards this  type  of  transportation.  There- 
fore, a  clarification  of  your  government's 
position  would  be  most  appreciated. 
Should  you  wish  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  me,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  visit 
you  at  your  convenience. 

In  reply,  I  received  the  following  from  the 
Minister  of  Transport: 

I  was  pleased  to  received  your  letter  of 
January  2  and  note  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  considering  the  extension  of  its 
commuter  train  network  in  the  greater 
Toronto  area. 

The  federal  government  is  prepared  to 
undertake  and  sponsor,  through  The 
Department  of  Transport,  research  work  in 
the  field  of  urban  transportation,  including 
projects  related  to  conmiuter  railroads.  I 
recently  directed  my  department  to  estab- 
lish a  competence  to  undertake  this  task. 

The  urban  transportation  division  is  com- 
mencing its  activities  by  assessing  the  need 
for  further  research,  considering  the  bene- 
fits of  exiperimentation  and  defining  areas 
where  participation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  desirable.  Their  aim  is  to  recom- 
mend a  development  progranraie  for  the 
consideration  of  the  government. 

The  findings  of  the  federal  task  force  on 
housing  and  urban  development  will  be 
made  public  in  the  near  future  and  will 
have  some  implications  for  urban  trans- 
portation. Several  of  the  briefs  received 
by  the  task  force  emphasize  the  role  of 
public  transportation  in  high  density  cor- 
ridors. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  following  paragraph, 
which  reads: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  opera- 
tional experiments  and  demonstrations  such 
as  the  Ontario  government  has  undertaken 
in  commuter  railways  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  increasing  city  growth  and  to 
test  our  new  concepts  and  hardware.  The 
first  Canadian  urban  transportation  con- 
ference should  provide  such  a  forum  for 
some  of  these  new  ideas  and  their  possible 
application  in  Canada. 

I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  and 
officials  of  your  department  to  discuss  ways 
in    which    the    federal    government   might 
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direct  its  railway  and  urban  transportation 
research  to  tie  in  with  GO  Transit  and 
other  Department  of  Highways  research 
programmes  in  urban  areas. 

Nowhere  in  that  letter  was  there  a  promise 
full  of  support  for  the  expansion  of  GO  serv- 
ice to  the  north.  Nowhere  was  there  con- 
firmation that  the  federal  government  would 
undertake  to  supply  equipment  and  crews. 
Nowhere  did  he  deny  the  report  or  claim 
that  he  was  misquoted.  He  just  ignored  it. 
Although  he  was  in  full  agreement  with 
the  need  for  experimental  operations  such  as 
this  government  inaugurated  with  GO  Tran- 
sit, the  best  offer  he  could  make  was  to 
discuss  ways  in  which  the  federal  government 
might  direct  its  railway  and  urban  transporta- 
tion research  to  tie  in  with  GO  Transit. 

Insofar  as  his  reference  to  the  first  Cana- 
dian urban  transportation  conference  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  was  present  when  the  former  Trans- 
port Minister  studiously  avoided  any  refer- 
ence to  transportation.  Instead,  he  gave  a 
magic  lantern  show  based  on  his  housing  task 
force  report. 

In  case  the  hon.  member  thinks  there  has 
been  any  further  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
the  government  in  trying  to  determine  fed- 
eral transportation  policy  and  assistance,  I 
would  inform  him  that  officials  of  GO  Transit 
established  contact  with  The  Department  of 
Transport's  urban  transportation  division. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  27,  Dr.  Derek 
Scrafton,  chief  of  this  division,  informed  our 
people— and  I  quote: 

The  unit  is  charged  with  developing  a 
programme  of  research  and  development 
in  urban  transportation  for  consideration  of 
the  Minister  with  a  long  term  view  of  de- 
fining the  federal  role  in  this  field. 

It  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Scrafton  and  a  col- 
league meet  with  GO  officials  on  April  17, 
at  which  time  an  exchange  of  information  on 
the  GO  Transit  programme  and  the  federal 
research  programme  took  place. 

In  the  most  recent  communication  from 
Dr.  Scrafton,  dated  May  15,  he  makes  this 
comment— quote : 

We  read  with  interest  last  week  Prime 
Minister  Robarts'  announcement  regarding 
GO  Transit.  It  was  apparent  from  news- 
paper accounts  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  existing  operation  was  made,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  analysis  of  proposed  possible 
extension. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  comment  on 
the    difference    of    opinion    that    appears    to 


exist  between  the  transportation  expert  in  the 
Opposition  and  the  transportation  expert  in 
the  federal  government. 

I  might  add,  that  Dr.  Scrafton  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  further  meeting  with  GO  officials 
and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  this 
government  will  extend  its  full  co-operation, 
and  the  benefit  of  its  experience,  to  help  fed- 
eral authorities  in  developing  an  urban  trans- 
portation programme. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  Minister  going  to 
use  for  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  does  the  hon.  member  still  insist  that 
the  Premier  demand  Ottawa  take  over  control 
of  traffic  on  railway  lines  for  commuter  pur- 
poses? Does  he  still  insist  that  there  is  even 
an  implied  federal  policy  that  will  assist  this 
government,  or  any  other  government,  in 
solving  urban  transportation  problems? 

Clearly,  there  is  no  policy.  There  never 
was  any  policy.  Ottawa  is  at  least  five  years 
behind  Ontario  in  coming  to  grips  with  urban 
transportation  problems. 

This  province  has  done  more,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  do  more,  for  transportation  de- 
velopment than  any  other  jurisdiction  in 
Canada  and  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Because  this  government  felt  that  it  could 
not  wait  for  the  millennium  for  a  change  in 
federal  attitude,  that  transportation  was  a 
provincial  responsibility,  it  was  forced  to  go 
it  alone.  This  same  attitude  is  being  espoused 
today.  That  attitude  meant  that  any  attempt 
to  utilize  railway  lines  was  stricly  a  business 
proposition  between  this  government  and  the 
railway. 

From  the  very  outset  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  CNR  for  use  of  the  lake  shore  line, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  railway  must  re- 
main whole  in  any  provisions  for  accommo- 
dating the  commuter  service. 

In  other  words,  the  railway  could  not 
assume  the  position  of  bearing  any  costs  that 
would  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  com- 
muter operation,  nor  could  it  accept  disrup- 
tion of  its  own  service  due  to  the  presence 
of  GO  Transit  on  its  lines. 

Although  the  railway  is  an  agency  of  the 
federal  government,  it  is  charged  with  oper- 
ating its  services  as  economically  as  possible. 
This  government  accepted  the  railway's  posi- 
tion and  undertook  the  GO  Transit  operation 
on  its  own  to  test  its  operation  and  economic 
feasibility.  The  result  was  less  than  satisfac- 
tory from  a  financial  standpoint  and  the 
government  feels  that,  because  it  cannot  con- 
trol  the   situation,   it  is   duty  bound   to   the 
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Ontario  taxpayer  to  look  to  more  economic 
alternatives. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation plaiming  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, instead  of  indulging  in  flights  of  fancy. 

Now,  in  addition  to  having  Ottawa  take 
over  the  railway  lines  in  this  area,  he  very 
kindly  provided  a  list  of  points  entitled, 
"These  Are  the  Ways  to  Make  GO  Transit 
Work". 

His  first  point  is  to  reduce  the  existing  serv- 
ice on  off-peak  hours  to  single,  self-propelled 
cars.  A  single  car  would  not  be  sufiRcient  to 
handle  the  passenger  volumes,  but  we  are 
using  two  cars  as  much  as  possible.  I  say  "as 
much  as  possible,"  because  there  are  times 
when  such  equipment  is  not  serviceable  and 
locomotive-hauled  trains  have  to  be  used. 

Another  somewhat  related  point  was  that 
the  province  must  insist  that  commuter  traffic 
must  be  given  priority  during  rush-hour 
periods,  and  in  turn  GO  Transit  should  elimi- 
nate, or  drastically  reduce,  off-peak  service 
to  allow  the  railway  to  move  its  traffic  with- 
out interference  during  these  times. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  reason  GO 
Transit  was  established  with  full  service  was 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  all  oper- 
ating conditions  and  to  gather  data  that  would 
be  useful  in  future  transportation  planning.  It 
was  the  government's  desire  to  give  this  new 
service  every  opportunity  to  prove  itself  and 
this  aspect  of  the  operation  is  under  analysis. 

The  hon.  member  says  that  the  province 
should  renegotiate  an  operating  agreement 
with  the  CNR  and  the  imions  to  reduce  the 
crews  on  GO  trains.  As  the  railway  negotiates 
the  imion  agreement,  officials  have  made  re- 
peated representations  to  the  railway  on  this 
matter,  but  so  far  they  have  not  yielded  any 
results.  The  need  is  recognized,  but  the  deci- 
sion lies  with  the  union  and  the  railway,  not 
any  other  party. 

The  hon.  member  says  that  we  should 
commence  a  programme  to  convert  all  GO 
Tlransit  platforms  to  level  loading,  so  that 
stop  time  can  be  considerably  reduced.  He 
observes  that  the  average  TTC  subway  stop 
is  less  than  ten  seconds.  Shorter  stops  mean 
faster  service  and  more  customers,  he  says. 

The  average  stop  time  for  GO  Transit  trains 
is  40  seconds,  excluding  the  Union  Station 
stop.  Officials  estimate  that  by  going  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  involved  for  in- 
creasing platform  heights  and  modifying  the 
equipment  to  conform,  the  stop  times  could 
be  reduced  by  about  half.  This  would  mean  a 


time  saving  of  less  than  one  minute  to  the 
average  commuter. 

The  hon.  member  makes  another  highly 
significant  recommendation.  It  is  that  GO 
Transit  should  purchase  some  double-deck 
cars  to  eliminate  passengers  standing  during 
rush  hours.  Now,  just  what  is  the  situation? 
Each  GO  Transit  car  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate 22  standees.  There  are  seven  peak- 
period  trains,  made  up  of  four  to  nine  cars, 
which  carry  loads  above  seating  capacity. 

From  the  sur\'ey  it  was  found  that  the 
average  total  number  of  standees  using  these 
trains  is  473.  This  averages  just  over  67 
standing  passengers  per  train  and  in  only 
one  train  has  the  number  of  standees  been 
observed  to  be  higher  than  the  number  of 
standing  positions  provided.  That  figure  was 
exceeded  at  times  by  a  maximum  of  only  11 
standees. 

Rarely  are  these  standing  passengers  re- 
quired to  stand  longer  than  12  minutes  on  the 
western  sector  of  the  line  and  15  minutes  on 
the  eastern  sector.  Clearly  there  is  no  com- 
parison with  rush-hour  conditions  on  the 
TTC,  where  a  great  many  passengers  very 
rarely  get  a  seat. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  And 
pay  half  the  fare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  light  of  the  condi- 
tions on  GO  Transit,  it  would  api>ear  that 
the  hon.  member's  contention  surely  must  be 
invalid  if  the  service  is  to  operate  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible  while  providing  good 
service. 

TJie  inconsistency  in  his  thinking  is  quite 
evident  at  this  point.  In  one  breath- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  still  in  order,  in 
your  opinion,  sir? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  hke  to  rise  once 
again  on  this  point  of  order. 

Sir,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  that  we  have  had  to  submit  to. 

May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  complete  my  com- 
ment? When  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to 
attack  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa,  I  have  no 
objection.  They  usually  are  worthy  of  the 
attack.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  everything.  If  the  rules  of  this 
House  are  going  to  be  interpreted  as  close  to 
closure  when  the  Opposition  wants  to  raise 
something  that  is  a  matter  of  urgent  pubUc 
importance— like  Indians'  affairs  last  week— 
and  yet  interpret  it  in  this  manner,  so  that 
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the  government  has  free  rein  for  an  argumen- 
tive  debate  witli  no  opportunity  for  an  answer, 
then  I  submit  we  are  violating  the  rules  of 
the  House,  sir,  and  you  are  not  protecting 
our  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  of  course,  there  never 
can  be  any  agreement  between  the  Opposi- 
tion and  the  government  as  to  whether  the 
Ministerial  statements  are  in  order  and  it 
falls  upon  Mr.  Speaker  to  make  the  determi- 
nation. It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  tliat 
the  Minister,  any  Minister,  could  find  a  much 
shorter  and  better  way  of  expressing  his 
government  policy  than  the  length  of  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  rule  him  out  of 
order  then. 

Mr.   Speaker:    He  is  not  out  of  order  by 

reason  of  the  length  of  the  statement  now 
being  given  by  the  hon.  Minister.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  odier  Ministers  that  in 
the  future  they  give  a  statement  which  will 
command  die  attention  of  the  House.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  hon.  Minister  is  still 
in  order  and  will  complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
clarification,  it  appears  that  you  are  assessing 
in  your  mind  what  might  possibly  make  the 
hon.  Minister  out  of  order  and  you  said  he 
would  not  be  out  of  order  because  of  the 
length  of  his  statement.  Surely  you  must  agree 
that  his  comments  have  been  argumentative 
raUier  than  factual  and  on  this  basis  alone  he 
could  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  do  we  answer 
the  charges  unless  we  do  it  this  way? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  I  have  already  an- 
swered the  hon.  leader  by  saying  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Opposition 
members  and  the  government  members  to 
determine  what  is  argumentative  and  what  is 
not,  or  what  is  otit  of  order.  Mr.  Speaker 
makes  that  determination  and  he  has  deter- 
mined it.  The  hon.  Minister  is  still  in  order 
and  will  proceed. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  The  Minister 
of  Correctional  Services  over  there  summed 
up  the  whole  government  case.  He  said, 
"how  else  can  he  answer  the  charges  of  the 
member  for  York  Centre  unless  he  does  it  in 
this  way?"  Now  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  the  point  of  these  Ministerial  statements? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  to  answer  an  argument. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  deputy  leader  is 
quite  out  of  order  because  I  did  not  hear  any 
such  report.  It  may  have  been  so.  If  so,  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  proceedings  and  not  having 
heard  it— even  though  having  heard  it  second 
hand— I  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister will  complete  liis  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  we  go  on  television 
they  do  not  Like  that  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  another  press  release 
in  which  he  charges  the  goverrmient  report  is 
deliberately  misleading,  he  disputes  the  eflFect 
that  the  TTC  east-west  subway  extension  has 
had  on  GO  patronage.  Tlie  report  stated  that 
a  comparison  of  the  month  of  October  in  1967 
and  1968  showed  diere  was  a  15  per  cent  in- 
crease in  GO  trips.  This  he  used  as  the  basis 
for  stating  commuter  lines  do  not  threaten 
existing  enterprises. 

However,  if  he  really  wished  to  be  fully 
informed  on  the  matter,  he  could  have 
checked  widi  the  GO  Transit  ofiice  to  get 
more  detailed  information. 

October,  1967,  was  the  first  month  of  full- 
schedule  service  on  GO  Transit.  Conse- 
quently, passenger  counts  had  not  yet  risen 
to  the  full  seasonal  trend  volume.  October, 
1968- 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  take  it  that  in  your  assessment  of 
whether  he  is  out  of  order  or  not,  in  your 
judgment,  you  would  agree  tomorrow  to  have 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Minister  got  in  answer- 
ing the  charges  there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  very  interesting  point 
tliat  tlie  hon.  member  has  raised.  As  I  recall 
it,  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  spent 
some  time  last  week  on  the  same  matter  in 
the  forum  in  which  he  was  entided  to  speak. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  now— and  I  have  been 
following  this  closely— again  stating  not  only 
government  policy,  but  what  went  on  in  his 
department  with  respect  to  this  particular 
matter. 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  has  stated  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  member  for  York  Centre, 
as  well  as  others.  I  think  in  that  respect  he 
was  quite  in  order,  although  much  too 
lengthy. 

Therefore,  the  hon.  member  in  the  proper 
forum  will  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
this  matter  when  the  time  comes.  The  hon. 
Minister's  opportunity  is  to  complete  his 
statement  at  the  moment.  The  hon.  Minister 
will  proceed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  October,  1967,  was  the 
first  month  of  full-schedule  service  on  GO- 
Transit.  Consequently,  passenger  coTints  had 
not  yet  risen  to  the  full  seasonal  trend  volume. 
October,  1968,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  full 
sen'ice  that  had  been  operating  for  a  year 
and  was  well  known  to  commuters. 

To  gauge  the  effect  that  the  TTC  subway 
extension  had  on  GO,  we  must  look  at  the 
passenger  volumes  at  the  stations  inside  and 
outside  the  influence  of  the  subway  exten- 
sion. In  the  period  between  April,  1968,  and 
March,  1969,  which  saw  the  opening  of  the 
subway  extension  on  May  15,  passenger 
volumes  at  the  stations  in  the  western  corridor 
—which  are  outside  the  subway  influence- 
showed  an  average  increase  of  19.9  per  cent. 
Similar  stations  in  the  eastern  corridor  showed 
an  average  increase  of  16.7  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  stations  in  the  western 
and  eastern  corridors  within  the  influence  of 
the  subway  extension  showed  average  de- 
clines of  16.7  per  cent  and  17.3  per  cent. 

The  actual  increase  in  this  period  over  the 
previous  period  was  two  per  cent.  However, 
if  the  subway  had  not  been  extended,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  on  the  system 
would  have  amounted  to  14  per  cent.  Instead 
of  GO  being  a  threat  to  another  system  of  this 
nature,  it  is  the  other  way  around. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  hon. 
member's  passenger  figure  of  19,300  is  broken 
down  by  adult  residents,  we  find  that  9,600 
originate  in  the  area  south  of  Steeles  Avenue, 
which  lies  in  prime  TTC  territory  and  with 
a  subway  extension  to  Finch  Avenue,  it  must 
be  presumed,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  that 
any  rail  commuter  operation  in  this  area 
would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  subway  compe- 
tition. 

The  member  also  disputes  the  figures  on 
the  impact  that  GO-Transit  has  on  highway 
traffic. 

The  impact  evaluation  was  designed  to 
determine  whether  GO  would  reduce  peak- 
period  automobile  volumes  significantly  to 
delay  or  eliminate  the  need  for  providing 
additional  highway  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  a  highway  is  rated  on  the 
highest  volume  it  can  accommodate  during 
peak  travelling  periods.  These  periods  exist 
for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours 
in  the  evening.  At  other  times,  except  for 
holidays,  hourly  traffic  volumes  are  below 
design  capacity  and  there  is  no  congestion. 

The  peak  of  evening  traffic  flow  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  was  found  by 
traffic  counts  to  be  between  5  and  6  p.m., 


and  the  peak  of  morning  traffic  in  the  east 
was  found  to  be  between  8:15  and  9:15  a.m. 
In  order  to  measure  the  actual  influence  of 
GO  on  highway  volumes,  surveys  were  carried 
out  to  determine  the  modes  of  transportation 
that  riders  used  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  service. 

These  surveys  found  that  47  per  cent  made 
the  peak  period  trips  by  automobile,  either 
as  drivers  or  passengers;  22  per  cent  used  the 
TTC;  14  per  cent  used  the  rail  commuter 
service  prior  to  GO;  11  per  cent  travelled  by 
bus;  five  per  cent  did  make  a  trip  prior  to 
GO  and  one  per  cent  travelled  by  other  mode. 

When  the  GO  statistics  on  automobile  travel 
were  related  to  the  peak  hour  highway 
volume,  the  critical  figures  of  450  vehicles 
for  the  west  and  750  vehicles  for  the  east 
were  the  result.  The  hon.  member  clearly 
says: 

go's  impact  on  road  traffic  was  much 
greater  than  the  government  is  prepared  to 
admit.  About  7,000  people  are  riding  the 
east-west  line  daily,  and  most  of  them  are 
leaving  their  cars  at  the  stations  or  being 
dropped  off  there.  The  relief  to  road  con- 
gestion must  be  over  5,000  cars  based  upon 
average  car  capacity. 

How  did  he  arrive  at  this?  Quite  simply.  He 
took  the  total  figure  of  people  riding  on  GO 
and  divided  by  1.5,  which  is  a  rough  general 
factor. 

As  a  transportation  planning  member,  he 
made  two  serious  errors.  One  was  that  he 
presumed  that  all  GO  riders  were  former 
automobile  commuters.  The  other  was  that 
he  presumed  that  all  those  5,000  vehicles 
would  be  using  the  highway  at  the  same  peak 
time. 

In  actual  survey,  our  evaluation  period 
showed  GO  attracted  approximately  2,700 
cars  off  parallel  highways  daily,  but  only 
1,200  of  them  would  have  been  contributing 
to  the  highway  congestion  by  using  the  high- 
ways in  a  critical  peak  hour  period. 

If  we  were  to  employ  the  hon.  member's 
factor  of  1.5  of  the  daily  total  of  vehicles  re- 
moved from  the  road,  we  would  find  that  GO 
is  handling  only  about  4,000  people  instead 
of  more  than  7,000.  The  scientific  evaluations 
that  have  been  carried  out  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  GO  had  not  been  operating 
between  the  period  of  evaluation,  an  addi- 
tional 2,700  cars  would  have  been  using  the 
highways  into  Toronto  daily. 

The  hon.  member  complains  that  the 
capital  cost  table  in  the  report  was  presented 
in  a  confusing  manner.  I  would  think  that  for 
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anyone  used  to  dealing  with  business  finan- 
cial statements  it  could  not  have  been  clearer. 
It  set  out  the  costs  that  were  met  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  implement  the  service. 

Not  included  in  the  statement  was  an 
amount  of  approximately  $4  million,  which 
was  the  share  of  the  track  and  signal  costs 
that  the  railway  accepted  as  benefitting  its 
operation.  The  reason  that  this  was  not  in- 
cluded was  tliat  it  did  not  involve  govern- 
ment expenditure. 

The  hon,  member  charges  that  operating 
costs  are  completely  uneconomic  because  the 
government  is  not  running  the  system  prop- 
erly. The  solution  that  he  proposes  is  that  the 
service  be  confined  to  peak  period  operation 
only  with  off-peak  periods  eliminated. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
this  experiment  every  opportunity  to  prove 
itself,  and  nothing  less  that  maximum  level 
of  service  to  us  would  make  this  possible. 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  it  was  originally 
estimated  that  a  yearly  operating  subsidy  of 
about  $2  million  would  be  required.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  estimate  was  made  in 
1964,  and  the  increased  subsidy  of  $600,000 
reflects,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  general 
inflationary  conditions  that  have  been  in 
effect  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  charging  tliat,  by  keeping  the  off-peak 
trains  running,  tlie  government  is  feather- 
bedding  the  CNR  at  the  public  expense,  the 
hon.  member  dismisses  out  of  hand  the  need 
for  research  in  rail  commuter  operations  such 
as  the  government  planned  with  this  opera- 
tion. In  this  he  stands  alone  and  apart  from 
a  great  many  other  transportation  planning 
experts  of  professional  standing  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

In  disputing  the  estimates  of  capital 
expenditures  required  for  expansion,  he 
apparently  tried  to  settle  on  a  set  cost  per 
mile  for  providing  additional  track  and  signal 
facilities.  Clearly,  he  misses  the  point  that 
each  line  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
various  degrees  and  types  of  construction 
would  be  required.  Some  lines  require  addi- 
tional right-of-way  to  accommodate  new 
trackage,  some  require  extensive  bridge  con- 
struction. 

He  asks  why  there  is  no  independent 
evaluation  of  the  CNR's  estimates?  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  member  that  the  raflway 
is  in  the  position  of  any  other  business 
enterprise  that  is  selling  a  product  or  a 
service.  The  government,  as  a  potential  pur- 
chaser, asks  what  it  would  cost  to  put  trains 
into  service  and  to  provide  an  estimate. 


If  the  government  commissioned  an  in- 
dependent estimate  that  turned  out  to  be 
lower,  would  it  be  any  more  mandatory  for 
the  railway  to  accept  tlie  figures  than  the 
butcher,  the  baker  or  the  car  dealer?  If  an 
independent  estimate  agreed  with  the  rail- 
way's estimate,  would  the  hon.  member  be 
satisfied  with  paying  the  price? 

Finally,  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member 
that  the  prices  contained  in  the  report  were 
estimates,  and  estimates  these  days  end  up 
pretty  generally  in  higher  actual  prices.  Yet 
he  would  have  the  government  go  to  the 
expense  of  commissioning  an  independent 
estimate  that  would  in  effect  solve  nofdiing. 

In  his  point  of  criticism,  in  reference  to 
page  16  of  the  government  report,  he  says: 
The  Canadian  Fact  survey,  which  our 
group  has  commissioned,  updates  the  most 
recent  available  figures  by  two  years.  The 
statement  that  certain  levels  of  commuter 
service  could  be  introduced  on  the  lines 
specified  without  substantial  alterations  to 
track  and  signals   is  probably  true  today. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  the  member,  to  say  the  least, 
is  skating  on  thin  ice. 

In  the  first  statement  he  is  talking  about  a 
marketing  survey  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
test  of  public  acceptability.  In  the  same 
breatli  he  leaves  tiie  impression  that  this 
survey  also  covers  an  evaluation  of  the 
physical  accommodation  of  railway  lines  in 
the  area  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Nowhere  in  the  survey  is  there  any  relation- 
ship between  travel  patterns  and  utilization 
of  railway  facilities  or  plant  capacity  to 
accommodate  commuter  service. 

He  also  disputes  the  estimates  that  it  would 
require  $6  million  for  a  grade  separation  of 
the  CN  and  CP  tracks  where  the  two  lines 
intersect,  which  is  commonly  knov^oi  as  "the 
west  diamond," 

The  inconsistency  of  the  hon.  member's 
thinking  is  blatantly  apparent  in  that  he 
chooses  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  1963  study 
of  existing  railway  lines  warned  of  the  need 
for  such  an  installation  if  commuter  services 
were  to  be  considered  for  the  northwest 
region.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  us  believe— without  any  basis  of  founda- 
tion—that the  conditions  of  line  capacity  found 
in  the  1963  study  still  exist  today. 

As  the  indication  of  the  critical  need  for 
such  an  installation,  would  he  believe  that  in 
the  morning  rush-hour  period  of  7  to  9 
o'clock,  trains  pass  through  this  point  on  an 
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average  of  one  every  ten  minutes,  and  in  tlie 
evening  period  from  5  to  7  o'clock,  there  is 
a  train  on  tlie  average  of  one  every  seven 
minutes? 

The  hon.  member  makes  an  assertion  that 
the  expyerienoe  in  Montreal  of  commuter  serv- 
ice operations  does  not  bear  out  the  claim  that 
commuter  service  calls  for  vast  government 
expenditures,  and  he  subsequently  has  put  a 
question  relating  this  to  the  Prime  Minister.  I 
shall  refrain  from  any  comment  at  this  time. 
It  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
reply. 

Because  tlie  government  has  withheld 
instant  approval  for  expansion  of  rail  com- 
muter services  for  valid  economic  reasons,  the 
hon.  member  has  attempted  to  discredit  the 
government's  programme  to  solve  urban  trans- 
portation problems.  Ignoring  the  facts  of  life, 
he  flails  out  in  all  directions:  Ottawa  must 
be  kept  in  step  and  take  over;  the  Canadian 
Transportation  Commission  must  schedule  the 
operation  of  trains. 

This  irresponsible  shotgun  approach  turns 
tlie  spothght  of  truth  on  the  hon.  member's 
capabihties  as  a  transportation  expert. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  market  survey.  Soap  manu- 
facturers carry  them  to  determine  the  accepta- 
bility of  their  products  connpared  to  that  of 
their  competitors;  so  do  many  other  product 
manufacturers.  The  important  i>oint  about 
any  market  survey  is  that  it  must  be  related 
to  a  specific  objective. 

In  transportation  market  surveys,  this  in- 
volves highly  complicated  cross-reference 
techniques  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
trips,  the  destination,  modes  that  would  be 
used,  the  acceptable  trip  cost,  the  acceptable 
time  for  making  the  journey,  the  time  of  the 
day  that  trips  are  made,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations. 

One  of  the  most  important  single  factors 
which  decides  whether  people  will  use  a  pub- 
lic transportation  service  is  the  convenience 
of  access  to  its  origin  and  destination.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  the  experience  in  GO 
Transit  that  the  limit  of  attraction  roughly 
lies  within  a  15-minute  car  ride  from  an  origin 
station  and  within  a  transit  ride  or  walk 
mot  exceeding  20  minutes  from  the  Union 
Station,  the  main  point  of  destination. 

Data  contained  in  GO  Transit  surveys  car- 
ried out  by  Recon  Researdi  Consultants  show 
that  the  rail  commuter  service  capture  66  per 
cent  of  the  market  of  people  who  will  live 


within  a  ten-minute  walk  of  their  home  sta- 
tion, and  work  within  a  ten-minute  walk  of 
their  destination. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  can  one  do  with  a  Min- 
ister when  one  wants  to  fire  him? 

Mr.  Shulman:  TJie  Minister  is  talking  liim- 
self  right  out  of  die  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  drops  to  18  per 
cent  for  a  person  Hving  within  a  ten-minute 
walk  of  his  home  station  if  there  is  a  20- 
minute  transit  ride  involved. 

These  limits  of  attraction  determine  the 
market  corridor  for  specific  service,  whether 
it  be  rail  commuter,  bus  or  subway.  In  the 
case  of  GO  Transit,  it  can  be  considered  that 
the  market  corridor  extends  approximately 
four  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  plot- 
ting of  GO  Transit  riders  has  shown  that  only 
six  per  cent  of  patrons  live  outside  the  desig- 
nated corridor  and  only  two  per  cent  go  to 
locations  outside  the  20-minute  downtown 
zone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  who  cares? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  When  we  consider  the 
GO  north  survey,  we  find  that  it  has  not  even 
been  related  to  rail  commuter  travel  and, 
very  significantly,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
specific  rail  line. 

All  that  the  GO  north  survey  set  out  to  do 
was  to  determine  the  total  trip  market  be- 
tween a  large  area  north  of  Highway  401  and 
a  large  designated  downtown  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  member  for  York  Centre 
was  so  wrong,  ignore  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  suburban,  or  origin 
corridor,  area  taken  in  by  the  survey,  aver- 
ages 25  miles  from  west  to  east.  The  large 
downtown  area  designated  as  being  within 
easy  reach  of  Union  Station,  measures  ap- 
proximately ten  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
three  miles  in  depth. 

Compare  these  areas  to  tlie  market  corridors 
defined  through  GO  Transit  research.  Instead 
of  25  miles,  a  corridor  of  approximately  eight 
miles;  instead  of  a  downtown  corridor  of 
ten  miles,  a  GO  Transit  corridor  averaging 
approximately  2.5  miles. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  wide  was  the  last  cor- 
ridor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  My  transportation  ex- 
perts advise  me  Uiat  it  would  be  highly  \xn- 
likely  that  an  experienced  marketing  research 
organization  would  design  a  survey  such  as 
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carried  out  by  the  GO  north  group,  and 
neglect  to  have  the  survey  specifically  related 
to  one  or  more  rail  lines  located  within  the 
area. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  ask  the  mem- 
])er  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Deacon)— he  can  tell 
you  how  it  was  designed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonrnie:  One  can  only  speculate 
on  the  possible  reasons  for  such  an  omission. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  would  inform 
the  House  on  what  instructions  he  issued 
orders  to  the  research  organization  to  carry 
out  the  survey  and  what  advice  he  received? 
By  all  standards  the  sur\'ey  the  hon.  member 
has  commissioned  is  one  that  is  totally  inade- 
quate for  transportatian  planning.  I  think  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  agree 
that  he  must  eitlier  be  prepared  to  support 
these  allegations  in  detail  or  submit  a  full 
public  apology  to  those  whom  he  has  slan- 
dered. 

Mr,  Singer:  That  is  the  worst  in  ten  years. 
That  is  absolutely  the  worst  in  ten  years. 

Ml-.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  From  this 
side,  the  member  means. 

Mr.  Singer:  Wliich  is  bad  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  say  to  the  House  the  reasons 
which  allowed  me  to  permit  this  very  long 
statement  to  be  made  by  the  Minister,  as  it 
went  along.  First  of  all,  it  was  unfortunately 
couched,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  should 
have  been  a  Ministerial  statement  and  not 
addressed  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Deacon). 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Secondly,  however,  the  state- 
ment did  contain— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  you  tell  us  so— now  you 
tell  us  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —did  contain  a  statement  of, 
not  only  government  policy,  but  the  reasons 
which  lay  behind  the  government  decision. 
Therefore,  I  felt  that  the  members  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  public,  who  will  receive 
it  through  the  Press  and  other  reports,  were 
entitled  to  have  this  explanation  of  the  Min- 
isterial policy. 

Therefore,  I  ruled  consistently  that  the 
statement  was  in  order,  so  far  as  its  contents 
were  concerned,  if  not,  its  form.  I  trust  that 
that  will  anticipate  certain  enquiries  which 
may  be  made  by  the  hon.  members.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre. 


Mr.  Deacon:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  In  view  of  that  last  concluding 
statement  of  the  Minister  about  any  basis  of 
apology. 

I  certainly  would  wish  to  challenge  the 
Minister  to  debate  this  issue  in  the  House, 
or  outside  the  House.  I  have  had  some  years 
of  experience  in  business,  and  I  will  stake 
everything  I  own  that  this  business  of  com- 
muter service  for  the  Toronto  area  can  be 
made  to  pay  and  run  properly,  as  it  does  in 
the  Montreal  and  Chicago  areas. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  you 
might  consider,  for  the  guidance  of  the  House 
in  future,  some  guidelines  associated  with 
Ministerial  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker  Morrow  made  some  state- 
ments that  have  not  been  construed  as  rules 
by  yourself,  evidently.  I  think  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  our  conduct  in  the  future 
if  you  would  give  us  your  views  as  to  how 
we  should  respond  under  these  circumstances. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  worst  bad  taste,  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  any  kind  of  pres- 
entation, for  a  Minister  to  be  argumentive 
when  he  has  the  protection  of  making  a 
speech  from  behind  the  secure  curtain  of  the 
Ministerial  statement  procedure. 

I  think  that  we  could  benefit  from  a  re- 
thinking on  your  part,  sir,  of  the  rules  that 
apply.  We  would  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  just  say  that  several 
of  the  members,  and  the  chairman,  of  the 
famous  committee  which  is  studying  these 
matters,  are  in  the  House  now  and  I  would 
suggest  that  they  perhaps  deal   with  it. 

Some  time  ago  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Speaker  was  going  to  be  asked  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  lay  the  problems  be- 
fore them,  that  the  members  of  the  House 
had  placed  before  him.  So  far  he  has  not 
been  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
and  therefore  I  see  no  way  of  my  placing  it 
before  the  committee.  I  suggest  that  this 
might  be  a  way  of  getting  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  alternative,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  will  permit,  since  there  may  be  some 
delay,  both  in  your  invitation  apparently,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  findings  of  this  commit- 
tee, be  put  before  you,  sir,  is  that  you  can 
take  the  responsibility  which  is  undoubtedly 
yours,  of  giving  your  views  for  controlling 
irresponsible  outbursts  of  the  type  that  the 
Minister  of  Highways  has  just  treated  us  to. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  be  most  pleased  to 
consider  the  hon.  leader's  suggestions.  The 
hon.  member  for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  have  permission  to  revert 
to  introduction  of  bills. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  do  have  a  bill, 
notice  of  which  was  given  on  May  9,  though 
very  similar  to  that  introduced  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East,  I  thought  it  might 
be  appropriate  and  useful- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  the  House 
would  give  unanimous  approval  to  reverting 
to  introduction  of  bills. 

Agreed? 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  Pitman  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Admin- 
istration Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  simply 
allows  for  the  creation  of  a  transfer  review 
board  for  when  teachers  and  board  dispute 
over  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one  school 
to  another.  I  think  it  is  the  hope  of  both 
myself  and  the  member  for  Scarborough  East 
that  this  might  be  the  vehicle  for  a  debate  in 
this  House  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Premier.  Does  the  Premier  agree 
with  the  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Wells)  that  off-track  betting  of  any  kind,  in- 
cluding government  operated,  would  be,  "a 
great  opportunity  for  the  criminal  element"? 
Does  the  Minister  reflect  government  feeling 
in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  completely  agree  with  the  position 
put  by  the  Minister,  although  we  have  pointed 
out  in  this  whole  matter  that  off -track  betting 
per  se,  has  certain  opportunities  for  criminahty 
which  certainly  have  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered when  we  decide  how  we  are  to  deal 
with  it. 

In  conversation  with  myself,  the  Minister 
expressed  a  personal  opinion  at  this  meeting. 
He  was  not  expressing  government  policy.  I 
believe  that  covers  the  second  part  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  does  express  government 
policy? 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  will 
permit  a  supplementary  question? 

Would  he  agree  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
would  appreciate  a  statement  of  policy  in 
this  regard?  The  Attorney  General  has  re- 
versed himself  in  the  last  few  days  and  it 
appears,  from  those  who  observe  the  govern- 
ment, sort  of  Kremlinologists,  that  the  fact 
that  his  reversal  has  gone  unchallenged,  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  govermnent  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  tantamount  to  a  policy  state- 
ment and  perhaps  the  people  of  Ontario 
would  appreciate  a  statement  on  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
get  the  connotation  nor  the  imputation  in 
the  criminology  bit  of  that  rather  rambling 
sort  of  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Kremlinologist  was  the  word. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  mean  you  speak  about 
abuse  of  the  rules  and  are  right  in  it,  if  that 
could  be  termed  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Saturday's  Ghhe  and  Mail 
editorial  will  tell  the  Premier  about  abuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  say  this.  The 
federal  government  has  introduced  a  bill,  it 
is  a  very  active  matter  as  far  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  is  concerned,  and,  of  course, 
will  be,  as  far  as  this  Legislature  and  this 
government  is  concerned.  But,  until  we  have 
a  chance  to  examine  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is  going  to  be,  we  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  some  firm  statement  that  we 
may  have  to  reconsider  in  the  weeks  that 
follow,  in  light  of  other  developments.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  firm  positions  until  situa- 
tions develop  completely,  so  that  all  the 
ramifications  of  what  is,  in  fact,  occurring 
can  be  imderstood.  I  think  that  is  true  in  this 
regard. 

The  Attorney  General  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  government  has  a  very  deep 
interest  in  this  matter.  He  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  there  are  certain  dangers  inherent 
in  the  situation  of  which  we  are  aware  and 
that  we  want  to  guard  against. 

We  will  decide  a  course  of  action  for  the 
government  when  we  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  all  the  ramifications  of 
what  is  presently  being  presented. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  twice 
used    the   expression   "the    Attorney    General 
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reversed  himself."   This,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear,  is  not  so  at  all. 

The  only  position  that  the  Attorney  General 
previously  took  was  that  the  private  oper- 
ators, who  are  permitted  under  the  present, 
so-called  messenger  service,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  operate;  that  there  were  dangers 
inherent  in  that  and  that  it  opened  the  field 
to  undesirable  persons  getting  in  that  activity. 

I  never  took  any  position  previously  about 
the  government's  participation,  or  a  govern- 
ment agency.  What  I  said  in  this  House,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  an  hon.  member 
opposite,  was  that  we  were  considering  that 
and  I  expanded  upon  that  outside.  It  was  no 
reversal  of  position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
privilege,  if  that  is  permitted,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  the  impression  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  expressing  one  attitude  in  this 
matter  and  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio is  expressing  another  and  these  matters 
are  resolved  only,  presumably,  by  the  leader 
of  the  government  eventually  and  when  he 
sees  fit. 

I  have  another  question  for  the  Premier: 
has  the  Premier  had  any  communication  with 
Ottawa  relating  to  the  assembly  of  land  for 
federal  parks  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Did  I  not  answer  this 
question  on  Friday  last? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  not  ask  it.  It  might  have 
been  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know.  Some- 
body asked  it  and  I  answered.  I  am  prepared 
to  give  the  same  answer. 

Personally,  no.  They  way  the  question  is 
worded,  I  think  it  refers  perhaps  to  my  per- 
sonal correspondence.  I  did  point  out  that 
the  parks  integration  board,  which  deals  with 
parks  of  all  kinds  and  types  and  sizes  under 
whatever  jurisdiction  in  the  province,  has 
had  some  negotiation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sorry  that  there  was  repetition, 
but  I  had  not  asked  the  question. 

A  question  for  the  hon.  Treasurer:  does 
the  Treasurer  intend  to  propose,  at  the  forth- 
coming federal-provincial  conference,  the  for- 
mation of  a  permanent  federal-provincial  body 
of  senior  researchers  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  taxation  reform  and  expenditure 
restraint? 

Will  the  Treasurer  explain  how  this  body, 
if  in  fact  he  is  proposing  it,  which  he  sup- 


ported in  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Broadcast  News  Limited,  would  differ  from 
the  continuing  committees  of  officials  and  the 
tax  structure  committee? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  questions  is  no.  This  matter  is 
not  on  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference. 

However,  various  proposals  for  a  body  of 
this  kind  have  been  advanced  by  Ontario  and 
other  provinces  to  meetings  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee  over  the  years. 

It  is  my  intention  to  request  a  review  of 
these  proposals  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
tax  structure  committee  in  the  hope  that  some 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  some  form  of 
permanent  federal-provincial  fiscal  consulta- 
tion. 

The  answer  to  part  two  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition's  question  is  simply  this: 

The  body  I  envision  would  differ  from  the 
continuing  committee  of  officials  and  the 
tax  structure  committee  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  It  would  be  permanent  and  there  would 
be  a  full-time  operation; 

(b)  it  would  be  more  continuous,  detailed, 
co-ordinated  research; 

(c)  the  research  would  be  conducted  on  a 
joint  intergovernmental  basis;  and, 

(d)  the  body  would  provide  a  constant  flow 
of  information  of  the  total  fiscal  scene; 

(e)  the  backup  research  would  be  much 
more  extensive. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  had  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Healtli,  presumably  from  the  odier 
day.  Was  it  asked? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  asked  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  further  questions 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
number  of  questions,  some  new  and  some 
accumulated. 

First,  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

Was  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  advisory  com- 
mittee called  for  late  last  week?  How  many 
members  attended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Six  out  of  seven. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  have  that 
checked. 
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An  hon.  member:  Wliat  about  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  always  does  his  re- 
search before  asking  questions. 

To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 

On  what  date  did  the  northern  regional 
office  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion report  on  its  survey  of  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  Indians  in  Armstrong?  What 
action  has  the  government  taken  in  light  of 
that  report? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question,  the  informa- 
tion was  gathered  in  tlie  latter  part  of  August 
1968,  and  the  report  came  to  the  commission 
and  subsequently  to  me,  a  month  or  some 
weeks  later,  after  it  was  finished. 

In  reference  to  the  second  part,  the  infor- 
mation was  really  gathered  in  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  into  another  matter.  It  was  a 
descriptive  survey  of  living  conditions  in  the 
Armstrong  area,  but  it  did  not  deal  with 
working  conditions. 

As  far  as  the  commission  and  the  depart- 
ment were  concerned,  this  was  treated  for 
information  purposes  and  the  information  was 
given  to  a  number  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions that  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
this  directly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary,  since  that  report  concluded 
with  the  sentence,  "I  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  Ontario  government  has  an  obligation  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  these  problems—"  and 
presented  its  own  report  as  an  interim  report, 
what  further  has  been  done  by  way  of  a  more 
serious  look  at  those  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  A  number  of  things.  Since 
it  is  about  living  conditions,  it  does  not 
directly  relate  to  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion, and  we  forwarded  copies  of  the  report 
to  certain  other  branches  within  the  govern- 
ment because  it  touched  on  other  problems 
within  the  community  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Question  for  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  three  parts: 

First,  were  any  newcomers  to  Canada 
among  the  nine  dentists  who ,  passed  the 
examinations  conducted  May  14  to  16  by  the 
Ontario  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons? 

Second,  if  so,  what  was  their  country  of 
origin? 

Third,  would  tlie  Minister  consider  working 
out  arrangements  with  the  Royal  college  for 
permitting  those    Czech   dentists   who   failed 


the  examinations  to  practise  xmder  some  form 
of  supervision  so  that: 

1.  Communities  with  a  desperate  need  for 
dental  services  can  be  supphed;  and 

2.  Foreign  dentists  will  be  able  to  get  the 
practice  in  Canadian  dental  techniques  which 
has  been  denied  them  since  their  arrival  in 
this   country? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  to  take  the  first 
two  parts  of  the  hon.  member's  question  as 
notice.  In  respect  of  the  third,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  already  been  in  contact  with  the 
college,  and  we  shall  apply  ourselves  to  see- 
ing if  there  is  a  way  that  we  can  work  out 
a  system  that  will  he  of  help  to  these  in- 
cx)ming  dentists. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  supplementary 
^may  I  ask  the  Minister,  is  there  not  ob- 
viously a  way,  along  the  lines  that  the 
Minister  has  already  approved,  for  example, 
with  the  medical  doctor  in  Schreiber? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  there 
is  not;  there  is  no  special  register. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  make  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  could  let  the 
hon.  memiber  for  Humber  ask  a  similar  ques- 
tion while  we  are  on  this. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Hiunber):  I  have  a  similar 
question,  which  may  have  been  answered, 
but  I  would  like  the  doctor  to  expand  on  it. 

Why  were  Czechoslovak  dentists  not  per- 
mitted to  practise  Canadian  techniques  prior 
to  writing  dental  examinations  set  out  by 
Ontario's  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  as  notice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Since  many  candidates  for  the  forthcoming 
civic  election  in  metropolitan  Toronto,  and 
elsewhere  across  the  province,  intend  to  run 
on  the  Liberal  or  New  Democratic  Party  label, 
will  the  government  amend  section  9(a)(c)  of 
The  Public  Service  Act,  1961-1962,  which 
prohibits  provincial  civil  servants  from  run- 
ning for  municipal  oflBce  "in  affiliation  with, 
or  sponsored  by,  a  provincial  or  federal 
political  party"?  This  section  discriminates 
against  civil  servants  of  Liberal  or  New 
Democratic  persuasion  from  seeking  political 
office  without  indulging  in  the  subterfuge  of 
non  partisanship? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  require  to  take  that  question  as  notice.  I 
am  having  a  little  research  done  on  it.  I 
will  be  in  a  position  to  answer  the  lion, 
member  later  I  hope. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. 

Why  was  the  disposal  of  industrial  liquid 
waste  at  Windsors  west  end  sanitary  land 
fill,  ipermitted  to  continue  several  months 
after  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Conunission? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  soiujces  of  liquid  industrial  waste 
in  the  Windsor  area  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  conventional  treatment  processes  or 
methods  of  disposal.  Special  metliods  of  waste 
treatment  and/or  disposal  are  now  under 
development. 

Continuing  to  permit  discharges  of  waste 
to  Windsor  Maiden  Road  land  fill  site  is  con- 
sidered by  the  OWRC  to  be  the  most  practi- 
cal interim  measure,  as  the  wastes  are  con- 
fined and  the  problem  is  under  better  control. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister,  if  he  has  given  any  considera- 
tion, in  the  continuing  pollution  problem,  of 
acting  the  way  Newfoundland  acted  in  a 
similar  case  where  ERGO  was  polluting  the 
water?  They  simply  said,  "No  further  opera- 
tion until  it  ceases." 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  problem  is  under  control  at 
tlie  present  time  and  that  special  methods  of 
wastes  treatment  and/or  disposal  are  now 
under  development.  In  order  to  handle  the 
situation  they  had  to  make  some  interim 
measure  and  this  is  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister 
which  he  might  ask  and  then  follow  with  his 
other  questions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  the  Prime  Minister.  In  view  of  the 
appraisal  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Gabinet  in 
Saturday's  editorial  in  tlie  Globe  and  Mail  in 
which  is  pointed  out  the  incompetence  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  the  Minister  of 
Financial  Affairs,  and  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways, when  can  we  expect  these  gentlemen 
to  be  replaced  by  more  competent  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  forming 
Cabinets    is    the    sole    responsibility    of    the 


leader  of  the  government.  However,  in  this 
regard  I  get  a  great  deal  of  advice  from  all 
sides,  for  which  I  am  duly  grateful,  and  I 
will  in  due  course  give  it  tlie  weight  it 
warrants. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, we  will  send  you  some  suggestions. 
A  question  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

1.  What  was  the  total  face  value  of  the 
loans  received  from  Germany  during  the  past 
year? 

2.  How  much  of  that  amount  did  Ontario 
actually  receive? 

3.  Was  a  finder's  fee  paid  to  any  individual 
for  the  placing  of  either  or  both  of  these 
loans? 

4.  What  was  the  size  of  that  fee? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  questions: 

1.  390  milhon  Deutschmarks.  2.  $101,- 
806,039  Canadian  funds.  3.  No.  4.  Not  applic- 
able. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  or  rather  will  he  answer  the 
first  two  in  the  same  currency?  He  has 
answered  part  1  in  Deutschmarks  and  part 
2  in  dollars,  so  that  there  is  no  way  of  com- 
parison. 

Would  the  Minister  please  give  me  the 
two  figures  in  the  same  currency? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
answered  the  question  in  the  precise  terms 
in  which  the  question  was  put  to  me. 

The  total  face  value  of  the  loans  printed 
on  the  bonds  that  are  distributed  in  Germany 
are  in  Deutschmarks  and  I  related  to  him  the 
value  of  the  funds  that  were  received  by  the 
government  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  the  equivalents  in  the 
same  currency? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  did  the  member 

make  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentwortli):  Why  does  the 
Minister  not  read  his  book  and  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  see  what  the 
conversion  rates  of  the  day  were.  Frankly 
they  are  not  available  to  me  at  the  moment 
and  I  am  not  too  sure  that  it  really  makes  an 
awful  lot  of  difference.  We  were  more  inter- 
ested in  what  we  got  in  Canadian  dollars 
than  we  were  in  what  we  sold  in  Deutsch- 
marks. 
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Mr.    Shulman:    Mr.    Speaker,   what   I   am 

asking  the  Minister,  and  perhaps  he  could 
j^et  it  for  me  tomorrow,  is  how  much  of  the 
money  did  Canada  not  get?  In  other  words 
how  much  was  used  in  placing  the  loan? 
Perhaps  he  could  supply  that  to  me  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Dunlop:  Why  did  you  not  ask  that 
question? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  did  ask  it;  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  answered  the 
question  the  way  it  was  asked. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  In  view  of  the  facts  concerning 
Mrs.  Velda  Brown,  detailed  in  Ron  Hag- 
gart's  column  of  May  24,  would  the  Minister 
care  to  retract  his  comments  about  this  case, 
and  will  the  Minister  intervene  to  assist  this 
woman  to  receive  legal  aid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
which  I  put  on  Hansard,  in  answer  to  a 
question  the  other  day,  were  entirely  factual 
and  correct  as  even  Mr.  Ron  Haggart  admits 
in  his  later  column  which  I  have  before  me. 
I,  therefore,  see  no  need  to  change  it  or 
comment  on  the  column  any  further  and  I 
shall  take  no  part  in  the  application  for  legal 
aid. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  view  of  the  perhaps  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  facts  as  they  were 
supplied  to  tlie  Minister,  has  the  Minister 
given  furtlier  consideration  to  the  case  in 
the  light  of  the  further  information  made 
available  to  him  through  Mr.   Haggart? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  interpret  facts  except  as  facts.  The 
facts  I  gave  were  correct  in  every  way  and  I 
am  not  considering  the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber 
can  rest  quietly,  the  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith),  has  the 
Speaker's  eye  next. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  further  question  for 
tlie  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  After  Judge  Moore's  secretary  wrote  the 
Oak\'ille  Police  Association  on  January  10, 
1969,  informing  them  that  while  sitting  on 
the  arbitration  board  between  the  Oakville 
police   and   the   Oakville   police    commission, 


he  was  also  a  member  of  the  pohce  commis- 
sion, and  stating,  "If  you  therefore  have  any 
objection  to  him  sitting  on  this  board  would 
you  please  communicate  with  this  oflBce  at 
once".  Why  did  the  Minister  not  honour  the 
police  association's  objections  to  the  sitting  of 
Judge  Moore? 

2.  In  view  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  written 
decision  in  this  case,  dated  May  21,  1969,  will 
the  Minister  assure  this  House  that  in  future 
no  member  of  a  police  commission  will  be 
appointed  to  be  a  chairman  of  such  an  arbi- 
tration board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote 
to  the  police  association  of  Oakville  and  ex- 
plained to  them  in  detail  the  reasons  for  my 
not  removing  Judge  Moore  from  the  board 
of  arbitration.  I  having  appointed  him,  and 
I  set  fortli  the  reasons  fully  in  the  letter.  I 
understood  at  the  time,  and  was  aware,  that 
an  application  was  Hkely  to  be  made  to  the 
court  to  settle  the  matter.  We  were  repre- 
sented in  that  hearing,  and  the  hon.  member 
is  aware  of  that  decision. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question; 
while  the  decision  only  related  to  that  parti- 
cular case,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions and  the  meaning  which  should  be  taken 
from  it.  I  shall  certainly  keep  that  in  mind 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon,  in  the 
language  of  the  question,  to  give  an  under- 
taking or  assure  this  House  tliat  in  future  no 
member  of  a  police  commission  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  he  a  chairman  of  such  an  arbitra- 
tion board. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  decision,  while 
related  to  a  particular  case,  perhaps  has  a 
much  wider  interpretation,  but  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  any  assurance  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  the  reply  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Minister  accept 
a  supplementary? 

Inasmuch  as  you  sent  the  answer  to  the 
police  association  and  we  do  not  have  it 
here  in  this  House,  would  the  Minister  make 
this  answer  available  to  us,  which  is  what  I 
was  asking  him?  I  asked  him  for  his  reasons 
and  he  has  given  them  to  the  police  associa- 
tion, but  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wish  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  make  up  his  mind  when  he  asks 
these  questions,  what  he  does  want  in  the 
way  of  information. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  question  was,  why  did 
the  Minister  not  honour  the  police  associa- 
tion's objections? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said  why. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wrote  the  police 
association,  I  said,  I  set  out  my  reasons  in 
detail  and  I  was  aware  that  the  matter  was 
going  to  be  placed  before  the  court  for  de- 
cision and  I  think  that  was  the  place  for  it 
to  be  decided,  and  I  made  representations 
there. 

I  think  that  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  the 
letter  I  wrote  the  police  association  and  the 
court  matter.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  intervene.  Having  been  asked  to 
appoint  a  judge,  or  at  least  a  member  of  this 
arbitration  board,  I  appointed  Judge  Moore 
and  did  not  feel  that  I  should  remove  him 
when  the  matter  was  going  before  the  court. 
Surely  that  is  a  perfectly  valid,  proper  way 
to  treat  the  matter  and  that  is  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Why  is  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission not  initiating  a  programme  of  sup- 
plying home  dialysis  equipment  for  home 
patients  in  co-operation  with  dialysis  units 
such  as  that  in  the  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in 
Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario Hospital  Services  Commission  cannot 
initiate  treatment  programmes.  They  must 
deal  with  them  when  they  are  applied  for, 
and  this  is  what  they  have  done.  They  have 
approved  in  principle  a  programme  to  pro- 
vide home  dialysis  to  suitable  patients  through 
hospital-based  units  such  as  that  located  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Hamilton,  and  the 
details  of  the  programme  are  being  worked 
out  in  consultation  with  the  specialists  in  this 
field  of  medicine. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

What  measures  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
OWRC  to  ensure  that  steps  are  taken  in 
Hamilton  to  correct  pollution  caused  by  im- 
properly constructed  bypass  facilities  on  the 
inadequate  collector  system  and  the  indication 
that  pollution  from  industrial  sources  is  being 
discharged  into  Hamilton  Bay  in  significant 
quantities  through  storm  sewer  outfalls,  as 
outlined  in  the  OWRC  study  called  "Water 


Pollution  Survey  of  Sewer  Outfalls  and  Tribu- 
tary Streams  to  Hamilton  Bay"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  take  the  hon.  member's  question  as 
notice;  I  have  asked  OWRC  for  that  report. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management:  can  the  Minister  justify  an 
admission  by  OWRC  as  reported  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  Saturday,  May  24,  that 
a  survey  conducted  between  August  26  and 
September  8  (I  believe  it  was),  1967,  proved 
that  Hamilton  Bay  was  a  bacteria-laden, 
human  and  industrial  waste-filled  cesspool, 
at  that  time,  and  that  no  action  has  been 
taken  since  which  would  clean  up  the  situa- 
tion? 

Why  has  no  action  been  taken,  and  what 
will  the  Minister  do  to  immediately  correct 
this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  some  action  has  been  taken,  but  again, 
I  will  take  the  balance  of  the  question  as 
notice.  I  have  asked  OWRC  for  a  complete 
report  and,  perhaps  to  answer  both  those 
questions,  I  will  give  it  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  as  soon  as  I  receive  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  has  not  done 
his  homework. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question?  Will  the  hon.  Min- 
ister make  the  report  available  when  he 
receives  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  I  have  asked  for 
a  report  from  OWRC  to  myself,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  available  or  it  will  be  in  Hansard 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  recommend  the 
addition  of  allylisothiocyanate,  volatile  oil  of 
mustard,  to  prevent  the  toxic  effects  of  glue 
and  thereby  deter  glue  sniffing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
answered  an  almost  similar  question  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  House.  I  stated  at  that  time 
that  we  are  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
researchers,  and  with  industr>%  to  find  a  suit- 
able additive  to  this  substance. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? It  is  true  a  question  was  asked,  but 
here   we    are   giving   the    Minister   a   specific 
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substance.     Now    would    he    deal    with    this 
particular  substance  in  his  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  until  I  get  advice 
from  the  experts  in  the  field,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  might  be  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

1.  What  progress  beyond  April  15— 
Hansard,  page  3059— can  the  Treasurer  now 
report  in  the  fringe  benefit  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario 
and  the  government? 

2.  In  answer  5,  page  26,  of  the  explanatory 
booklet  of  the  employees  group  insurance 
plan,  issue  dated  October  1,  1967,  pertain- 
ing to  surgical-medical  coverage,  is  the  refer- 
ence to  the  year  1965  a  typographical  error? 
Should  this  not  be  1967,  and  how  soon  may 
we  see  this  figure  changed  to  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member,  I 
would  say  I  understand  the  parties  have  been 
meeting  fairly  frequently  and  there  has  been 
some  movement  from  previous  positions.  At 
the  present  time,  the  association  is  consider- 
ing adjusted  proposals  from  the  government. 
The  parties  are  expected  to  return  to  the 
bargaining  table  on  May  28,  at  which  time 
the  negotiations  will  either  be  resolved  or 
referred  to  mediation. 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  the  year  in  question 
should  be  1967;  it  was  a  typographical  error. 
The  question  of  future  medical  services 
benefits  is  under  negotiation  now  as  part  of 
the  fringe  benefit  package. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  has  not 
had  many  questions  lately  so  I  thought  I 
would  give  him  one. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  an  ice-cream 
vendor  was  plying  his  trade  yesterday  from 
a  truck  parked  in  front  of  the  House  of 
Assembly? 

And,  secondly,  has  such  a  concession  been 
granted  by  his  department? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Works): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  does  the  member 
want  to  spoil  it  for  the  guy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  might  ask  his  other  question  now. 


Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Attorney  General: 

Will  the  Minister  undertake  to  introduce 
legislation  which  will  ban  the  sale  of  fire- 
crackers for  other  than  organized  display 
purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  asked  to  give  such  an 
imdertaking.  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  municipalities  have  authority 
under  The  Municipal  Act— it  is  chapter  249 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  section 
379,  subsection  130— that  they  may  pass  laws 
for  regulating  the  sale  of  fireworks  and  for 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  fireworks  on  any  day 
or  days  during  the  year.  I  think  I  would 
have  no  intention,  in  the  light  of  that,  of 
introducing  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  has  a  question,  which  apparently  has 
not  been  asked,  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

1.  Has  the  research  into  the  com  industry 
by  Hedlin,  Menzies  been  completed? 

2.  When  will  the  report  be  published? 

3.  Is  it  possible,  since  the  com  enquiry 
committee  did  not  have  the  power  under 
The  Public  Enquiries  Act  and  since  the  Plant 
Food  Council  has  also  made  a  very  strong 
plea  in  this  regard,  for  the  Minister  to  con- 
sider a  Royal  commission  into  the  price  dis- 
crepancies of  the  input  industries,  particu- 
larly fertilizer  and  farm  chemicals? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
Hedlin,  Menzies  were  not  doing  the  survey 
into  the  com  industry.  The  special  committee 
on  farm  income,  which  completed  their  work 
in  the  presentation  of  their  report  last  Janu- 
ary, were  appointed  to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  the  com  industry.  Now,  Hedlin,  Menzies 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or 
not-ibut  a  report  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  submitted  by  the  special  committee  on 
farm  income,  continuing  in  their  new 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  The  report  is 
likely  to  be  submitted  about  the  end  of  June. 

Witli  regard  to  the  third  question  which 
the  hon.  member  has  raised,  concerning  a 
Royal  commission,  the  special  committee  on 
farm  income,  through  the  economic  staff  of 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
attempted  to  get  figures  from  various  fertilizer 
and  chemical  companies,  as  to  cost  inputs  for 
the  growing  of  com  in  this  province.  I  am 
not  sure  what  success  they  met  with. 

With  regard  to  a  Royal  commission  in 
Ontario  on  fertilizer  and  chemicals,  I  feel 
personally  that  if  tliere  is  to  be  such  a 
Royal  commission— and  I  am  aware  the  Plant 
Food  Council  asked  for  it—it  should  be  on  a 
national  basis.  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that 
the  government  of  Canada  should  do  this 
and  not  the  province  of  Ontario.  My  basis 
for  that  suggestion  is  simply  that  the  fertilizer 
and  chemical  companies  are  really  national 
companies,  more  so  than  they  are  provincial 
companies.  Therefore,  I  would  tliink  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  institute  a  Royal  commis- 
sion which  would  be  dealing  with  companies 
with  headquarters  or  head  offices  outside  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  in  many  instances.  I 
would  feel  that  if  such  a  commission  is  to  be 
held,  it  should  be  on  a  national  basis  because 
it  is  tied  up  not  only  on  a  national  basis, 
but  on  the  international  basis  as  well. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary  of  the  Minister?  The  first  point 
is  tliat  the  farm  income  committee  asked 
Hedlin,  Menzies  to  do  research  for  them. 
The  point  in  my  question  was  if,  in  fact,  this 
research  was  now  completed,  or  if,  in  fact, 
this  was  the  delay  in  printing  the  report. 

The  other  point  I  am  wondering  about  is 
has  the  Minister,  insofar  as  the  Royal  com- 
mission is  concerned,  approached  Ottawa 
in  this  regard?  Have  you  put  that  case  to 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  no,  I  have  not,  I 
would  like  to  wait  until  the  report  is  in  from 
the  corn  enquiry  committee.  Now  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  recommend; 
we  will  see  what  they  will  have  to  say.  It 
was  turned  over  to  them  for  a  full  report; 
v/e  will  be  guided  somewhat  by  that  report 
in  furthering  that  request. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  as 
follows: 

Is  the  Minister  investigating  reports  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  of  May  23  wliich  indicate 
that  children  are  being  placed  in  city  jails 
because  of  overcrowding  at  the  Hamilton 
juvenile  observation  home?  Can  the  Minister 
indicate   how  widespread   is   the  practice   of 


keeping  children  in  jail  rather  than  in  a 
juvenile  detention  home,  and  is  he  taking  any 
measures  to  rectify  tlie  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  this  question,  I  saw  and 
heard  the  hon.  member  on  television— I  think 
it  was  Friday  or  Saturday  night.  He  made 
some  rather  serious  charges  about  this.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  get  his  answers  to  the  questions  he  is 
asking  today  before  making  those  charges. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Come  on,  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Minister  is  supersensitive. 

Mr.  Trotter:  First  of  all,  you  call  me  out 
of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not  wait  till  I 
received  the  question  today.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  it  on  television,  I  immediately  started 
an  investigation.  Having  the  very  eflBcient 
staff  that  I  do,  I  have  the  copy  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Spectator  here.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  in  fact  saw  it  himself. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  I  have  it  right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  then,  if  he  has 
it  himself,  he  might  have  at  least  also  re- 
ported that  the  reports  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  on  tlie  one  side  making  this  charge, 
on  the  otlier  side  in  headlines  states  "Not 
true,   Spectator  Investigation  Shows". 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  on  a  point  of  order.  Right 
under  that,  they  continue  some  of  them— 
right  under  those  very  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  there  it  is,  Mr. 

Speaker.  It  says  "Not  true,  Spectator  investi- 
gation shows". 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  Minister  is  reading  it  out 
of  context. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
reading  this  article,  and  I  really  could  answer 
the  question  from  the  article  itself.  However, 
to  make  sure  all  the  details  are  in  order,  I 
will  report  to  this  House  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  every  bit  of  detail  to  report  in  answer 
to  the  question.  Therefore,  I  will  take  it  as 
notice. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  thought  you  had  an 
efficient  staff.  You  have  had  it  since  Friday. 
Where  is  the  answer,  boy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  is  the  member 
calling  "boy"? 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

1.  How  are  employees'  superannuation  and 
pension  interests  safeguarded  in  cases  of  cor- 
porate change  of  status,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  the  acquisition  by  Bushnell  Broadcasting 
Limited,  Ottawa,  of  CFCF  radio  and  tele- 
vision, from  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company, 
Montreal? 

2.  Will  Bushnell  Broadcasting  Limited  be 
required  to  file  a  corporate  pension  plan 
including  its  Montreal  employees  with  the 
Pension  Commission  of  Ontario?  If  not,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  employees  of  long  service  with  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company  will  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  transfer  of  ownership? 

3.  Will  Ontario  be  formally  represented  at 
the  CRTC  hearing  into  this  acquisition? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  this  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question,  1584,  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  from 
May  21: 

1.  Did  the  petition  of  onion  growers,  pre- 
sented to  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
contain  suflBcient  names  to  enable  a  vote  to 
be  called  in  regard  to  the  present  onion 
marketing  plan? 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  1969  crop 
onions  will  be  marketed  about  June  23,  is 
the  Minister  able  to  announce  the  date  of 
the  vote,  and  will  this  date  be  prior  to  the 
harvest  season? 

3.  Can  the  Minister  inform  the  House  as 
to  the  wording  on  the  ballot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  yes.  The  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  bit  difiicult  to  say  yes  or 
no  to  that  question,  because  I  quite  agree 
that  the  vote  should  be  held  before  harvest 
starts— but  when  does  harvest  start?  Our  re- 
search seems  to  indicate  that  onion  harvest 
begins  about  July  10  or  12.  The  question 
seems  to  indicate  it  might  be  a  bit  earlier 
than  that,  and  I  have  asked  our  staflF  to  take 
a  pretty  good  look.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  that  vote  before  harvest  starts, 
if  we  can  at  all. 

So  I  would  give  that  assurance,  but  do 
not  tie  me  to  a  date  because  it  might  be  an 
early  season;  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

Are  the  three  Hydro-electric  power  stations 
in  the  Trenton  area,  which  were  shut  down 
during  the  weekend,  back  in  service? 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  substitute  power 
brought  into  that  area  during  the  weekend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  first  part,  the  answer  is  yes.  The  sec- 
ond part,  approximately  465  megawatt-hours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  ( Algoma-Manitoulin ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour: 

How  many  prosecutions  have  been  made 
against  employees  in  Ontario  under  The 
Labour  Standards  Act  since  it  went  into  eflFect 
on  January  1,  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  checked 
the  wording  on  this;  I  note  that  it  does  refer 
to  employees  and  I  will  answer  it  that  way. 
There  have  been  no  prosecutions  against  em- 
ployees under  The  Employment  Standards  Act 
since  January  1,  1969.  There  have  been  ten 
prosecutions,  however,  launched  against 
employers. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour: 

In  view  of  the  increasing  violence  concur- 
rent with  the  Lakehead  Freightways  labour 
dispute  at  the  Lakehead,  does  the  Minister 
have  specific  plans  to  bring  that  strike  to  an 
end  as  quickly  as  possible? 

What  is  tlie  state  of  mediation  proceedings 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  this  situation  is  under  the  federal 
labour  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  either  deal  with  it  or  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Knight:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Do  I  understand  the  Minister 
correctly  to  say  that  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment's hands  are  tied;  they  cannot  play  any 
part  in  that  labour  dispute  whatsoever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Correct.  This  is  an  inter- 
provincial  matter,  therefore  it  comes  under 
tlie  federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 
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Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  PubHc  Works: 

What  progress  has  been  made  to  date  on 
the  announcement  by  a  government  member, 
through  a  press  release  of  last  September, 
tliat  recreation  and  park  facilities  would  be 
purchased  by  the  provincial  government  along 
the  Lake  Erie  shore  in  the  county  of  Welland? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  negotiations  for  some 
properties  are  continuing. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

My  point  of  order  is,  sir,  that  the  member 
for  Peterborough  misled  this  House  last 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shame! 

Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
last  die  hon.  member  read  a  telegram  in  this 
House  which  was  directed  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  and  signed  by  the 
Union  of  Nortliwestern  Ontario  Native  Organ- 
izations. That  telegram,  sir,  was  tabled  in 
the  House  on  Friday.  This  telegram,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  supposed  to  have  refuted  the 
statements  made  by  tlie  Minister  of  Social 
and  B'amily  Services  which  were  to  the  efiFect 
the  association  was  pleased  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  department.  Among  other 
things,  sir,  the  telegram  also  called  for  the 
resignation  of  the  Minister,  fully  supported 
the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  and  charged 
the  government  with  insincerity  in  deahng 
with  Indian  people. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  is  not  going  to  deny  that,  is  he? 

Mr.  Bemier:  This  telegram,  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  tlie  member  for  Peterborough, 
was  signed  by  the  Kenora  Indian  Association, 
the  Widjiitiwin  Corporation  and  the  Dinorwic 
Metis  Corporation,  among  others.  In  direct 
contrast  to  this,  sir,  I  wish  to  inform  this 
Legislature  that  I  have  in  my  hands  two 
telegrams,  which  I  propose  to  table  this 
afternoon  for  yom*  study,  emphatically  de- 
nying any  knowledge  of  the  telegram  that 
was  read  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Peterborough. 

The  telegrams  which  were  directed  to  me 
arrived  this  morning,  read  as  follows: 

WE,  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  METIS  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  DINORWIC,  HAD  NO  PREVIOUS  KNOWL- 
EDGE OF   THE  TELEGRAM.   WE   DO   NOT  SUPPORT 


THE   STATEMENTS   MADE   IN   IT   BY   THE   NORTH- 
WESTERN  INDIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  signed  by  Thomas  Chief,  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  other  telegram  reads: 

WE,  THE  MEMBEl^lS  OF  THE  WIDJIITIWIN  COR- 
PORATION, HAD  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  TELE- 
GRAM SENT  BY  THE  NORTHWESTERN  ONTARIO 
INDIAN  ASSOCIATION.  WE  DISASSOCIATE  OUR- 
SELVES   FROM    THEIR    STATEMENT. 

This  is  signed  by  Fred  Parenteau,  president 
of  that  corporation. 

Just  about  an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
spoke  to  Mr.  Ray  Parry,  president  of  the 
Kenora  Indian  Association,  and  he  too  dis- 
associates his  organization  with  the  telegram 
that  the  member  for  Peterborough  taibled. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  information 
presented  to  this  House  last  week  by  the 
member  was— with  or  without  his  knowledge- 
erroneous,  and  served  only  to  mislead  this 
House.  From  all  appearances,  all  the  Indian 
organizations  talked  to  personally  would 
have  no  part  of  the  telegram  of  last  Thurs- 
day; it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  may  have 
been  engineered  by  some  to  gain  their  own 
ends.  Consequently  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  hght  of  the  information)— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Just  listen.  I  said  it  was 
political  manoeuvring  by  this  party.  It  is. 
And  I  said  that  in  light  of  the  information 
which  I  now  table,  an  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  matter  of  the  telegram,  number 
OAB  334,  dated  May  22,  directed  to  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  and  signed  by 
the  Union  of  Northwestern  Ontario  Native 
Organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kitch- 
ener. 

Mr.    J.    R.    Breithaupt    (Kitchener):    I    rise 
with  pleasure  on  a  point  of  privilege.    For 
some    years    I    have    been    associated    with 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  For  some  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  associated  with  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University  as  a  student,  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  now  as  a  member-elect  to  the 
board  of  govemors.  The  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Winkler)  has  served  on  the  board 
for  some  time  and  as  hon.  members  may  be 
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aware,  the  chancellor  of  the  university  is 
our  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Hon.  W.  Ross 
Macdonald. 

The  graduate  school  of  social  work  has 
been  recendy  established  on  the  campus  and 
is  now  fully  accredited  in  its  field.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  now  filling  a  most  important  need  in 
our  province  and  throughout  Canada.  Yester- 
day at  the  spring  convocation  of  the  univer- 
sity, tlie  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices (Mr.  Yaremko),  received  the  honourary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University. 

His  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
school  of  social  work  and  his  assistance  in 
its  development  have  indeed  merited  this 
distinction.  I  am  certain  that  the  member 
for  Grey  South  joins  with  me  and  with  all 
of  the  members  of  the  university  family  in 
recognizing  this  award  in  this  House.  I  would 
ask  all  the  members  of  the  House  to  con- 
gratulate the  Minister  on  this  achievement. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Tories  like 
those  baubles. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  not  my  own  privilege  but  on  behalf 
of  those  people  who  cannot  get  proper  help 
and  legal  aid- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Jamais.  Jamais.  Comme  on  dit 
en  frangais?    Jamais. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  cannot  even  get  a 
QC.    Do  not  feel  badly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  the 
Attorney  General,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
mine  regarding  a  welfare  widow  on  legal 
aid,  gave  me  a  series  of  facts  that  were  very 
damning  to  the  columnist,  Ron  Haggart, 
insofar  as  his  integrity  as  a  newspaper  man 
is  concerned,  and  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed 
on— 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  member's  point? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege  I  am  speaking  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  the  Attorney  General  got 
up  in  the  House  today  and  refused  to  com- 
ment on  a  question  which  was  the  question 
I  asked  Friday.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  facts  given  by  the  Attorney 
General— and  believe  me  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  for  him  as  one  person  in  the  House 
we  can  believe  in,  and  I  say  that  continually, 
I  have  always  believed  that— but  all  the  facts 
he  gave  the  House  were  proven  completely 


wrong.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
how  could  he  have  obtained  such  wrong  in- 
formation to  give  to  this  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  is  the  hon.  member's 
point  of  order  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
misleading  the  House? 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  very  important  point. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  he  was  misleading 
the  House,  but  that  the  information  he  had 
was  misleading  to  the  House.  My  point  is 
this:  in  the  interests  of  people  who  are  seek- 
ing legal  aid,  if  this  is  the  base  of  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  is 
quite  out  of  order  at  this  point.  If  he  wishes 
to  enlarge  upon  that,  then  he  has  other  ways 
—a  question  tomorrow  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  in  the  debate  on  the  Minister's  esti- 
mates, but  not  as  a  point  of  privilege,  be- 
cause no  privilege  has  been  breached;  not  as 
a  point  of  order  because  the  member  says 
the  Minister  was  not  misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  challenge  your  ruling  on 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  have  had  a 
pretty  good  example  today  of  what  you  allow 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Mr.  Speaker  has  ruled 
that  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  is  out  of 
order  in  raising  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  TThe  hon.  member  will  state 
his  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  privilege  is  that 
the  information  given  to  the  House  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  me  on  Friday  was  not 
correct,  and  I  would  like  the  Attorney  General 
to  tell  me  if— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Now  the  hon.  member 
has  raised  the  point  and  he  may  elaborate  on 
it,  but  he  does  not  answer  for  the  Attorney 
General.  He  raises  this  point  and  then  if  the 
Attorney  General  wishes  he  may  speak  to  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  just  asking  very  simply, 
is  this  par  for  the  investigating  process  that 
you  had  in  getting  help  for  i)eople  in  legal 
aid?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Is  this 
par?  It  is  very  important  tliat  we  know  people 
have  equal- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  hon.  Minister  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  comment,  if  he  wishes, 
on  the  hon.  member's  statement. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  rise  anyway  on  the  question  of  privi- 
lege and  what  the  hon.  member  said  was. 
that  the  facts  I  gave  the  other  day  in  tlie 
House  were  not  correct.  If  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  read  Ron  Haggart's  colimin  of 
today,  I  believe  it  is,  or  Saturday— I  have  my 
file,  perhaps  I  can  find  his  comment.  He  said, 
in  his  article  that  what  I  said  was  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  said  you  had  been  misled 
by  your  subordinates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  I  can  find  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Anotlier  hour's  speech. 

xVIr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  think  any  of  those 
lawyers  there  do  any  legal  aid,  on  that  bench. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Every  one  of  us  has 
done  lots  of  legal  aid.  Lots  and  lots  of  legal 

clid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
column  of  today  is  a  long  one  but  Mr. 
Haggart,  as  he  analyzed  it,  states  that  the 
facts  I  gave  were  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.   Shulman:   No,  not  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  I  say  that  tliey  are 
correct. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  are  not  true  and  he 
did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  With  respect  to  the  Attorney 
General,  I  say  that  I  do  not  suggest— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  has 
raised  his  point  of  privilege  or  order,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
spoken  to  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  at 
the  moment  that  ends  the  matter.  The 
Attorney  General  has  stated  that  the  facts 
which  the  hon.  member  complains  of  are 
facts.  The  hon.  member,  therefore,  is  reduced 
to  taking  the  Attorney  General's  word  for  it, 
or  not.  And  in  this  House  it  is  customary  for 
one  member  to  accept  the  word  of  another 
hon.  member. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside 
has  raised  the  question  about  certain  ques- 
tions placed  by  him  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  and  I  would  sug- 
gest he  check  with  me,  because  I  do  not  have 
those.  One  of  them  is  marked  taken  as  notice 
and  I  do  not  have  the  others.  Perhaps  he 
would  check  with  my  office  before  the  next 
clay.  The  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio. 


Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  Without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  inter-departmental  committee  on 
youth,  I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House 
and  tell  the  House,  that  this  was  announced 
at  noon  today  by  a  special  steering  commit- 
tee. This  is  a  non-goverment,  self-governing, 
sports  co-ordinating  body  for  this  province. 
It  resulted  from  a  meeting  held  this  past 
weekend  at  the  Guild  Inn  in  Scarborough,  at 
which  136  delegates  representing  45  differ- 
ent sports  unanimously  supported  the  forma- 
tion of  Sport  Ontario.  This  is  a  body  designed 
to  provide  an  overall  focus  for  sport  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sport  Ontario  is  in  a  sense 
a  provincial  counterpart  of  Sport  Ganada,  the 
organization  proposed  by  the  federal  task 
force  report  for  sports  for  Canadians.  Sport 
Ontario  will  consist  of  a  general  council  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  from  each  sports 
governing  body  in  the  province,  plus  a  board 
of  directors— all  of  these  to  be  volunteers. 
The  board  of  directors  will  be  responsible  for 
hiring  a  full-time  paid  executive  director  and 
full-time  paid  staff. 

It  is  hoped  that  Sport  Ontario  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  autumn  and  when  fully 
operational  could  involve  an  annual  budget 
of  approximately  $250,000— most  of  which 
will  be  raised  by  that  body  itself  with  limited 
help  from  government. 

A  steering  committee  composed  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Kevin  Lethdridge,  very  well 
known  as  a  former  Canadian  figure-skating 
champion,  and  other  dedicated  sports  people 
have  worked  steadily  during  the  past  seven 
months  and  will  continue  to  work  imtil  the 
first  board  of  directors  for  this  organization  is 
elected  in  the  fall. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  the  Hon. 
William  Davis,  the  youth  and  recreation 
branch  in  his  department,  and  myself  have 
been  involved  in  the  development  of  this 
body  as  it  has  taken  place  and  we  have 
encouraged  this  co-operative  action  among 
sports  groups  in  this  province.  When  Sport 
Ontario  is  operational,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
work  closely  with  the  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee on  youth  and  with  the  youth  and 
recreation  branch.  Incidentally,  the  inter- 
departmental committee  is  beginning  a  study 
of  the  federal  task  force  recommendations 
on  Sport  as  they  apply  to  Ontario  and  we 
will  be  helped  in  this  study  by  the  S'teering 
committee  of  Sport  Ontario. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  establish- 
ment of  this  body,  Sport  Ontario,  means  a 
new  day  for  amateur  sport  in  this  province. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  asked  a  supplementary  question 
on  Friday  about  which  I  was  uncertain.  The 
desirable  complement  of  physicians  for  the 
Brockville  Psychiatric  Hospital  is  12,  as  I 
suggested. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford  asked  a 
question  supplementary  to  1209,  on  April  22, 
suggesting  that  we  inspect  some  small  TV 
repair  shops  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  hazard.  I  now  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Our  staff  surveyed  a  sample  comprising  13 
shops,  some  coimected  with  television  sales 
outlets,  selected  at  random  within  a  radius 
of  25  miles  of  Toronto.  The  usual  number 
of  repairmen  was  three  to  four  with  a  spread 
from  one  to  22.  About  six  black  and  white 
sets  are  seen  on  the  repair  bench  for  every 
colour  set.  Some  half  dozen  shops  had  no 
colour  set  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of  our 
visit. 

The  number  of  shop  service  jobs  on  colour 
sets  ranged  from  one  per  repairman  for  two 
months  to  12  per  man  per  month,  with  an 
average  of  three  or  four  per  man  per  month. 
The  number  of  home  service  jobs  on  colour 
sets  range  from  nil  to  30  per  man  per  month 
with  an  average  of  about  13  per  man  per 
month. 

Typical  shop  service  time  per  colour  set 
was  one  and  one-half  hours  with  a  spread 
from  one-half  to  four  hours.  Service  time  on 
home  calls  averaged  approximately  one-half 
hour  and  these  repairmen  therefore  averaged 
about  12  hours  a  month  each  on  colour  tele- 
vision sets. 

Only  four  of  the  operators  could  recall  hav- 
ing handled  an  old  colour  set,  that  is,  vintage 
1955-63,  in  recent  years. 

All  operators  stated  that  they  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  increasing  the  high  vol- 
tage beyond  manufacturers'  recommendation 
for  fear  of  shortening  tube  life  and,  therefore, 
being  accused  of  early  failure  of  the  set. 

One  dealer  remembered  a  consignment  of 
sets  in  which  the  high  voltage  setting  had,  in 
error,  been  left  at  31.5  kilovolts.  He  promptly 
turned  the  settings  back  to  normal,  that  is,  22 
to  25  kilovolts. 

During  these  visits,  our  officer  carefully 
checked  every  available  colour  set  for  x-ray 
emission,  using  instruments  capable  of  detect- 
ing a  small  fraction  of  the  permissible  output. 
In  no  case  did  the  instruments  register  any 
x-radiation. 


Concluded  among  these  was  a  1957  set  with 
no  top  shielding  over  the  regulator  tube.  The 
result  was  the  same— no  x-radiation. 

Insofar  as  this  survey  is  representative,  the 
observations  suggest  that  x-ray  emission  is  a 
very  occasional  occurrence  and  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  about  the  alertness  and  competence  of 
any  of  the  service  men  interviewed.  Most  of 
them  deplored  the  recent  x-ray  publicity  as 
badly  misrepresenting  the  situation  with  con- 
sequent adverse  effects  on  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  was  just  going 
to  ask,  on  the  announcement  by  the  Minister, 
who  is  going  to  assume  the  cost  of  the  full- 
time  people  under  this  programme— the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced, this  is  a  non-government  body.  Any 
grants  tbat  the  government  gives  would  be  to 
Sport  Ontario,  and  they  are  going  to  raise 
most  of  their  money  themselves. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  about  the  athletic  com- 
mission under  The  Department  of  Labour? 
Would  it  come  under  this  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  group. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  48,  The  Profes- 
sional Engineers  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  As  a 
member  of  this  Legislature,  I  am  privileged 
to  speak  on  this  bill,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  On- 
tario and  a  practising  engineer  for  many 
years,  I  will  speak  in  support  of  it. 

It  is  now  47  years  since  the  first  and  only 
Professional  Engineers'  Act  was  passed  in  this 
Legislature.  While  the  original  Act  has  been 
amended  and  upgraded  on  several  occasions. 
Bill  48  before  us  is  the  first  comprehensive 
revision  to  the  original  Act  and  represents 
many  years  of  intensive  hard  work. 

Professional  engineering  in  Ontario  has  in 
these  47  years  grown  and  developed  from  a 
modest  few  with  little  apparent  effect  on  our 
way  of  life  to  an  organization  of  thousands 
whose   members   are   everywhere   influencing 
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and  building  our  economy  to  an  extent  that  is 
probably  immeasurable. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  sensed  if  the  story  of  engineering,  in 
brief  outline  fonn,  is  put  on  the  record  at  this 
(time  in  order  that  all  with  an  interest  will 
more  readily  understand  the  significance  and 
importance  of  certain  issues  arising.  I  say  in 
brief  outline  form,  since  the  complete  story  is 
a  long  one— very  long— and  one  which  has  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  in  tlie  not-too-distant  future  engineers 
will  set  about  the  task  of  searching  out  and 
recording  their  growth  and  achievements 
through  the  years. 

In  bringing  before  you  the  story  in  brief 
form,  it  seems  necessary  to  go  back  quite  a 
way— to  the  beginning— and  I  thereby  hope 
the  perspective  developed  will  bring  all  parts 
into  focus. 

The  story  of  civilization  is  in  many  ways 
the  story  of  man's  struggle  to  first  exist,  and 
then  to  improve  and  progress  both  in  wel- 
fare and  understanding. 

One  side  of  this  story— the  side  which 
records  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
make  the  forces  of  nature  work  for  man's 
good— is  the  story  of  engineering.  It  is  the 
story  which,  pieced  together  from  dusty 
manuscripts  and  crumbling  relics,  explains 
the  state  of  the  world  today  as  well  as  all 
the  accounts  of  kings  and  philosophers,  gen- 
erals  and  politicians. 

To  appreciate  tlie  role  engineering  and 
engineers  —  that  discipline  which  applies 
science  for  the  use  of  mankind— have  played 
in  the  progress  of  mankind  we  must,  to  a 
degree,  understand  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  human  life  during  the  last 
million  years.  A  million  years  ago,  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  our 
ancestors  were  small,  apelike  primates,  much 
like  the  man-apes  whose  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  in  Africa. 

Probably  as  early  as  100,000  years  ago, 
before  the  last  advance  of  the  Pleistocene 
glaciers,  and  certainly  by  10,000  years  ago, 
the  forces  of  evolution  had  caused  these  man- 
apes  to  evolve  into  men,  every  bit  as  human 
in  form  and  able  to  think  and  realize  the 
same  as  we. 

Because  of  the  diflBculty  of  getting  food, 
in  Pleistocene  times,  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  people  existed  on  the  entire  face  of 
the  globe.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  we  today  are  one  bit  cleverer  than  the 
men  of  8,000  BC  at  the  time  of  the  great 


Neolitliic  agricultural  revolution  that  turned 
hunters  into  peasants. 

Man  has  spent  about  99  per  cent  of  his 
history,  since  he  learned  to  make  tools,  as  a 
hunting  and  food-gathering  tribesman.  Civil- 
ization has  arisen  only  during  the  remaining 
one  per  cent  of  this  time— since  9,000  to 
10,000  years  ago,  when  men  discovered  how 
to  raise  crops  and  tame  animals.  These  dis- 
coveries enabled  a  square  mile  of  fertile  land 
to  support  20  to  200  times  as  many  people 
as  before  and  freed  some  of  these  people  for 
otlier    specialized    occupations. 

The  agricultural  revolution  brought  changes 
fully  as  drastic  in  people's  lives  as  those 
caused  by  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  Permanent  villages  took  the 
place  of  temporary  campsites.  The  drudgery 
of  the  farm  replaced  the  thrill  of  the  himt, 
which  men  remembered  fondly  in  myths.  In 
another  three  or  four  thousand  years,  some 
of  the  farming  villages  grew  into  cities.  Then, 
witli  a  rush  came  metals,  writing,  large-scale 
government,  science,  and  all  the  other  features 
of  civilization. 

As  chiefs  evolved  into  kings,  and  wizards 
into  high  priests,  they  waxed  rich  and 
powerful.  They  acquired  helpers,  messengers, 
bodyguards,  and  other  servants  who  out- 
ranked the  simple  i>easants. 

Wealth  and  experience  piled  up.  Men 
undertook  projects  too  large  for  a  single 
craftsman,  even  with  the  help  of  his  sons 
and  apprentices.  Those  projects  called  for 
the  work  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
men,  organized  and  directed  towards  a  com- 
mon goal.  Hence  arose  a  new  class  of  men— 
the  engineers,  who  could  negotiate  with  a  king 
or  a  priesthood  for  building  a  public  work, 
plan  the  details,  and  direct  the  workmen. 
These  men  combined  practical  experience 
with  knowledge  of  general,  theoretical  prin- 
ciples. Sometimes  they  were  inventors  as  well 
as  contractors,  designers,  and  foremen,  but 
all  were  men  who  could  imagine  something 
new  and  transform  a  mental  picture  into 
creation  of  a  physical  reality. 

The  first  engineers  were  irrigators,  artists 
and  military  engineers.  The  same  man  was 
usually  expected  to  be  an  expert  in  all  three 
kinds  of  work.  This  was  still  the  case  thou- 
sands of  years  later,  when  da  Vinci,  Michel- 
angelo and  Durer  were  not  only  all-round 
engineers  but  outstanding  artists  as  well. 
Specialization  within  the  engineering  pro- 
fession has  developed  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  as  complexity  increased. 
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Ancient  legend  and  history— for  one  who 
works  and  beheves  in  applied  science— can 
only  be  considered  a  one-sided  story.  We 
hear  much  about  mighty  kings  and  heroic 
warriors,  somewhat  less  about  priests,  philoso- 
phers, and  artists— and  very  little  about  the 
engineers  who  built  the  stages  on  which  these 
players  performed  their  parts.  The  warriors 
Achilles  and  Hector  were  celebrated  in  song 
and  story— but  the  forgotten  genius  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  invented 
the  safety  pin,  lies  wholly  forgotten.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  who 
knows  about  his  contemporary,  Sergius  Grata, 
the  Roman  building  contractor  who  invented 
central,  indirect  house  heating? 

Through  the  ages  of  history,  one  hiunan 
institution— technology— has  plodded  ahead. 
While  empires  rose  and  fell,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment went  through  their  erratic  cycles, 
science  flared  up  and  guttered  out,  and  men 
burned  each  other  over  differences  of  creed— 
the  engineers  went  ahead  with  raising  their 
city  walls,  erecting  their  temples  and  palaces, 
paving  their  roads,  digging  their  canals, 
tinkering  with  their  machines,  and  soberly  and 
rationally  building  upon  the  discoveries  of 
those  who  had  gone  before. 

Canada,  too,  has  grown  and  prospered  as 
a  result  of  the  work  of  its  engineers.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  justice,  in  any  modest  period  of 
time,  to  their  myriad  accomplishments,  but  is 
appropriate  that  attention  be  drawn  to  a  few 
of  these  men  of  fervent  vigour  and  vitality 
whose  services  and  vision  were  greatly  needed 
in  tlie  building  of  Canada.  Surveys  of  all 
kinds,  notable  bridges,  great  canals,  public 
buildings,  waterworks,  railways,  even  sub- 
stantial help  in  governmental  matters— were 
needed  in  great  measure  in  Canada's  early 
years  and  were  implemented  with  skill  and 
dispatch. 

The  availability  of  accurate  surveys  and 
maps  and  their  proper  interpretation  are  now 
so  much  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways realized  how  important  these  are  in  the 
process  of  managing  and  developing  a  nation. 
Canada  is  second  only  to  Russia  in  terms  of 
total  area,  with  over  7  per  cent  of  the  area 
in  rivers  and  lakes  and  some  45  per  cent  in 
forest.  Canada  has,  as  well,  a  wide  range  of 
climate  and  topography,  not  all  hospitable, 
which  has  given  a  distinctive  pattern  of  popu- 
lation distribution.  Transportation,  settlement, 
communications  and  natural  resources  are 
each  in  debt  to  the  determination  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  surveyors  and  the  map  makers, 
and  never  really  more  so  than  in  Canada's 
early  years  wlien  great  mo\ements  were  afoot 


in  schemes  of  colonization  and  military  pur- 
suit. One  of  the  great  forerunners  of  Con- 
federation was  Joseph  Bouchette,  who  typi- 
fied the  attributes  and  aspirations  of  both  the 
French-speaking  and  English-speaking  foun- 
ders of  Canada. 

Tlie  eldest  son  of  a  family  which  originated 
in  France,  Joseph  Bouchette  joined  the  staff 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Lower  Canada  at 
the  age  of  16.  His  early  assignments  included 
a  hydrographic  survey  of  the  harbour  at 
York  and  harbours  at  other  Lake  Ontario 
ports.  He  toiled  hard  to  set  up  a  system  which 
would  safeguard  the  rights  of  both  Crown 
and  citizen.  He  compiled  topographical  and 
geographical  information  of  wide  extent  and 
great  value  which  gave  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  Canada  in  terms  of  agriculture  and 
livestock,  manufacturing,  mining,  shipping, 
fisheries,  land  grants,  population  distribution 
with  recommendations  for  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  due  processes  of  law. 

In  the  eloquence  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
great  Quebec  statesman,  Sir  George  Etienne 
Cartier,  long  after  Bouchette's  death:  ".  .  . 
This  man  was  truly  ahead  of  his  century  in 
our  country   .    .    ." 

Of  all  these  men,  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  was  Thomas  Coltrin  Keefer,  who  was 
involved  in  most  of  the  country's  important 
engineering  works.  His  pamphlet,  "Philosophy 
of  Railroads"  (1849),  widely  used  and  re- 
printed, was  translated  into  other  languages 
and  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  comple- 
tion of  many  railroads.  His  essay  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Canada  Canals  (1850),  won  him 
much  further  acclaim  and  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  hydraulic  engineers  on  the  conti- 
nent. He  served  as  Canadian  Commissioner  at 
the  great  International  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1851  and  1862,  and  as  chief  com- 
missioner at  the  Paris  Exposition  (1878). 

A  fabulous  contribution  to  all  aspects  of 
Canadian  life  and  its  freedoms  was  provided 
through  the  illustrious  career  of  an  engineer 
of  Polish  origin.  Casimir  Stanislaus  Gzowski, 
an  engineer  of  the  first  rank,  a  founder  of 
traditions,  a  pioneer  in  works  for  tlie  public 
good,    a   soldier  and   servant   of  the   Crown. 

Taking  up  residence  in  London,  Ontario, 
Gzowski  represented  the  emergence  of  engi- 
neering from  its  "'nile  of  thumb"  beginnings 
to  sound  technological  practice  and  his  work 
was  both  excellent  and  widespread,  embrac- 
ing roads,  bridges,  surveys,  harbours,  canals 
and  lighthouses.  On  one  occasion,  several  lead- 
ing citizens  questioned  the  safety  of  a  new 
bridge  which  looked  too  spidery.  Complete 
confidence    was    restored    when    batteries    of 
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artillery  at  the  trot  traversed  the  structure 
"without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  either  the 
bridge  or  Gzowski",  who  had  agreed  to  stand 
beneath  the  bridge  during  the  test. 

Casimir  Gzowski  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  railways  in  many  parts  of 
Canada,  in  navigation  and  docking  facilities 
at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  notable  bridges.  The 
most  famous  of  these  structures  is  the  Inter- 
national Bridge  from  Fort  Erie  to  Buffalo 
(built  1870-73),  and  still  the  most  important 
railway  crossing  at  Niagara.  The  stone  piers, 
constructed  under  severe  and  treacherous 
water  and  ice  conditions  constituted  a  major 
and  widely  acclaimed  engineering  triumph, 
and  the  piers  still  remain,  carrying  now  a  steel 
superstmcture  of  greatly  increased  capacity. 

In  1870,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  requested 
Gzowski  to  act  on  a  commission  to  study  the 
inland  waters  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake 
Superior.  The  report  of  1871  anticipated  the 
system  now  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

These  are  only  tiiree  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  unnamed  and  unrecognized  engineers  who 
have,  through  the  steady  improvement  of 
technology  made  this  land  what  it  is  today 
in  terms  of  development  and  harnessing  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Even  in  our  lifetime,  we  have  watched 
Canada's  economy  change  from  an  agricul- 
ture base  to  an  industry  base.  During  the 
Second  World  War  we  saw  Canadian  indus- 
try undertake  the  prodigious  tasks  of  produc- 
ing the  myriads  of  military  supplies  that  were 
necessary.  In  a  few  short  years  we  saw  indus- 
tries grow  and  succeed  where  they  had  not 
existed  before:  aircraft  plants,  foundries, 
ship-building  facilities  and  electrical  manu- 
facturing facilities,  founded  in  the  needs  of 
war  have  transformed  our  country  into  one  of 
the  leading  industrial  nations.  None  of  it 
would  have  been  possible  witiiout  those  engi- 
neers who,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
country,  dedicated  themselves  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

A  listing  of  a  few  of  these  men  and  their 
projects  may  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  engi- 
neering  contribution: 

First,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  The  Newfound- 
land Railway. 

Wallace  Rupert  Turnbull,  who  invented 
and  developed  the  controllable-pitch  propel- 
lor  and  also  built  Canada's  first  wind  tunnel 
in  1902. 


Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell,  a  geologist  and  ex- 
plorer, discovered  the  Drumheller  coal  seam 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  coal  de- 
posit in  Canada;  who  also  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  exploration  and  development  of 
Canada's  natural  resources. 

Frederick  Arthur  Gaby,  -  the  creator  of 
Hydro  transmission  lines;  builder  of  the 
Queenston-Chippawa  Hydro-electric  plant. 

And  then  there  was  Frederic  Newton  Gis- 
bome,  creator  of  the  ideas  which  resulted  in 
the  submarine  cable  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland. 

The  late  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  the  engineer 
who  did  such  a  magnificent  job  during  the 
last  great  war  of  leading  this  country  from 
one  of  agriculture  and  resources  to  a  strong 
industrial  position,  once  said,  "This  is  no 
country  for  pessimists",  and  in  this  great 
country  many  engineers  are  proving  every 
day  that  they  are  courageous  optimists. 

Here  in  Ontario  we  look  with  pride  to  the 
great  works  of  our  engineers  who  have  put 
to  use  the  mighty  power  potential  of  our 
falls  and  waterways  without  disturbing  their 
beauty.  As  we  travel  Ontario's  broad  high- 
ways, or  its  shining  rails,  how  often  do  we 
pause  to  consider  the  engineers  involved  in 
their  planning,  design,  and  construction? 

When  we  flick  a  switch,  press  a  starter 
button,  or  pick  up  the  phone,  how  often  do 
we  consider  the  generations  of  engineers  and 
scientists  who  have  placed  these  wonders  into 
the  category  of  everyday  living  for  all  of  us? 
Not  often,  because  the  professional  engineer, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  professional,  is 
a  man  behind  the  scenes.  The  more  compe- 
tent his  work,  the  less  obvious  his  presence. 

In  Ontario,  professional  engineers  place 
themselves  into  one  of  five  traditional 
branches:  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemi- 
cal or  mining.  But  in  today's  complex  tech- 
nological community,  these  remain  only  as 
broad  classifications  enveloping  a  host  of 
specialties  and  subdivisions  which  cover  every 
facet  of  our  life. 

The  motto  of  the  Royal  Canadian  engineers 
is  uhique— the  Latin  word  for  "everywhere". 
This  might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the 
whole  engineering  profession,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  visualize  any  part  of  our  lives  which 
does  not  show  his  touch. 

The  civil  engineer,  originally  the  single 
generic  term  for  all,  other  than  military  engi- 
neers, now  describes  the  man  who  designs 
and  constructs  our  roads  and  bridges,  air- 
fields, factories,  power  projects  and  many 
other  facilities  of  modem  life,  including  the 
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structural  framework  for  all  buildings  of 
significance. 

Working  closely  with  him  is  the  mechani- 
cal engineer,  a  specialist  in  machinery  and 
mechanisms.  He  directs  and  plans  the  great 
network  of  pipes  in  large  buildings  and 
designs  the  machinery  for  our  factories.  He 
converts  steam  to  power  and  puts  the  power 
to  use.  In  his  many  specialties  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  our  land,  sea 
and  air  transportation  facilities,  and  Ontario's 
industrial  potential  is  only  realized  by  virtue 
of  his  knowledge. 

Here  in  Orrtario  the  work  of  the  electrical 
engineer  has  been  increasingly  important  since 
hydro-electric  power  was  harnessed  for  our 
use.  From  the  great  developments  of  Niagara 
we  now  look  to  his  work  in  converting  the 
power  of  the  atom  to  our  benefit  at  Chalk 
River  and  Douglas  Point. 

Not  only  is  he  an  important  figure  in  the 
production  of  power,  he  also  designs  the 
traasmission  systems  to  deliver  it  for  its  final 
use  in  our  homes  and  factories.  He  provides 
the  motors  and  electrical  devices  which  con- 
vert the  power  back  into  useful  work  for 
every  part  of  our  domestic  and  industrial 
community.  Our  communication  systems,  our 
entertainment,  our  safety  and  our  comfort 
depend  much  on  tlie  electrical  engineer. 

Working  closely  with  the  pure  scientist,  the 
chemical  engineer  re-arranges  the  elements  of 
nature  to  create  new  substances  and  to  open 
a  whole  new  world  for  all  of  us.  Synthetic 
textiles,  rubbers,  foods,  dyes,  are  so  much  a 
part  of  our  everyday  life  that  it  is  diflBcult  for 
most  of  us  to  remember  the  time  when  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  rapidly  deplete  our 
natural  sources. 

Finally,  the  member  of  the  profession  who 
is  indispensable  in  tapping  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Ontario— the  mining  engineer.  He 
is  found  all  through  our  great  northland, 
from  the  gold  belt  to  the  iron  pits  of  Steep 
Rock.  It  is  he  who  supervises  the  sinking  of 
shafts  and  the  digging  of  levels  and  stopes, 
and  above  ground  he  manages  and  supervises 
the  mills  and  smelters.  He  is  truly  a  pioneer. 

From  these  five  main  branches  of  engineer- 
ing come  the  host  of  sixjcialists  who  develop 
as  tliey  are  needed.  The  aerospace  engineer 
who  is  helping  to  place  Canada  among  those 
cotmtries  who  are  contributing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  beyond  our  own  planet; 
the  agricultural  engineer  who  applies  his 
knowledge  of  science  to  the  conservation  of 
our  soil  and  the  production  of  our  food;  the 
hydraulic  engineer;   the   electronic   engineer; 


the  sales  engineer;  the  nuclear  engineer— all 
emerging  to  fill  a  need  before  the  need  even 
Ixjcomes  evident  to  the  public. 

Upon  the  engineer  and  his  associates,  the 
technicians  and  the  technologists,  falls  the 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  whole  material  basis  of  modem 
living.  If  by  some  miracle  the  engineer  and 
his  knowledge  were  to  vanish  overnight,  it 
is  unlikely  that  this  great  city  of  Toronto 
could  operate  successfully  for  long,  for  soon 
the  sui)ply  of  light,  heat,  communications, 
transportation,  food,  water,  would  start  to 
disappear. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  engineering 
profession  will  not  vanish  overnight.  It  will 
continue  not  only  to  maintain  our  way  of 
living,  but  to  develop  and  improve  it  through 
initiative  and  innovation. 

Diversity  is  a  watchword  of  tlie  engineering 
profession  and  we  find  its  mentbers  in  every 
walk  of  life.  There  are  engineers  practising 
medicine  as  doctors,  and  many  others  work- 
ing with  doctors  in  the  development  of  new 
medical  technology. 

Engineers  and  doctors  working  together 
have  developed  artificial  hearts  and  kidneys, 
iron  Itmgs,  heart  pacers,  and  prosthetic 
devices  to  mention  but  a  few.  Engineers  have 
apKplied  their  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
materials  to  provide  the  medical  profession 
with  valuable  data  on  the  strength  of  the 
bones  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

A  visit  to  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Toronto  Hospital  for  Sick  Clnldren  would 
demonstrate  vividly  that  tliis  relatively  new 
teaming  of  two  great  professions  will  do 
much  to  add  to  the  hfe  expectancy  of  all  of 
us. 

You  will  find  engineers  in  banks  and  in- 
surance companies.  There  are  engineers  in 
the  social  sciences,  economics  and  sociology. 
We  find  engineers  in  law,  patent  law  particu- 
larly, but  by  no  means  exclusively— and  yes, 
even  engineers  in  politics. 

Government  services  and  universities 
employ  many  professional  engineers  and  an 
increasing  number  occupy  executive  positions 
in  a  wide  variety  of  companies  and  institti- 
tions. 

Here  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  profes- 
sional engineers— when  given  the  opportunity 
liy  business,  commerce  and  government— have 
proven  and  continue  to  prove  they  can  keep 
abreast  of  engineers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 
In  some  areas  of  engineering  work  they  have 
even  given  leadership  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Just  a  few  projects  past  and  present  in 
which  members  of  the  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  of  Ontario  have  and  are 
participating  will  give  meaning  to  these 
claims:  First,  significant  projects  here  in 
Ontario— of  which  the  most  colourful  is  prob- 
ably our  nuclear  power  development.  We 
hear  from  time  to  time  much  about  it  and  not 
always  the  best  side  of  it. 

But  truly,  Ontario  engineers  and  scientists 
liave  placed  Canada  among  the  leaders  in  the 
development  of  nuclear-electric  power. 

For  years  Ontario  Hydro  engineers  have 
harnessed  our  natural  waterways  to  power 
Ontario's  economic  and  social  development. 
But  even  Niagara,  source  and  symbol  of 
power,  multiplied  ten-fold  would  not  equal 
the  promise  of  natural  uranium— plentiful  in 
Ontario.  About  seven  years  ago,  the  nuclear 
power  demonstration  installation  fed  a  20,000 
kilowatt  trickle  into  Ontario  Hydro's  grid, 
marking  the  culmination  of  a  decade  of  study 
by  the  engineers,  scientists  and  technologists 
of  Ontario  Hydro,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  and  Canadian  General  Electric. 

The  system,  uniquely  Canadian,  was  called 
CANDU— for  Canadian  Deuterium  Uranium. 
The  use  of  deuterium  oxide— or  heavy  water 
—allowed  the  system  to  be  fuelled  with 
natural  uranium,  a  substance  both  cheap  and 
plentiful  in  Ontario. 

Douglas  Point  is  now  in  limited  operation. 
Before  long  the  mechanical  and  control  prob- 
lems will  be  fully  resolved,  adding  over 
200,000  kilowatts  to  the  system.  The  Picker- 
ing nuclear  power  plant,  now  under  construc- 
tion, will  add  more  than  two  million  kilo- 
watts. The  Pickering  station  has  commanded 
global  attention  as  one  of  the  world's  largest 
nuclear  power  i^lants  and  as  a  tribute  to 
Canadian  technology.  Not  only  does  Pickering 
herald  the  era  of  low-cost  power  from  the 
atom,  but  it  represents  a  new  Canadian 
nuclear  industry  with  great  potential  for 
export,  offering  our  uranium  industry  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  role  of  imported 
coal   in   the  production   of  electricity. 

The  Canadian  system  has  performed  with 
marked  success  demonstrating  tlie  high 
reliability  and  flexibility  required  to  meet 
distinctly  Canadian  conditions.  Ontario 
engineers  and  scientists  have  continued  to 
pioneer  and  the  recent  conversion  to  a  boil- 
ing heavy  water  system  has  offered  the 
prospect  of  increased  plant  efficiency  and 
lower  unit  cost  of  power.  Late  last  year, 
Ontario  Hydro  announced  a  new  three  million 
kilowatt  station  adjacent  to  Douglas  Point. 


The  economic  benefits  for  Canada  will  be 
substantial.  Engineering  work  is  teamwork 
and  surrounding  the  actual  pK>wer  develop- 
ment, many  engineers,  employed  in  a  growing 
number  of  Canadian  nuclear  industries,  have 
developed  and  supphed  the  support  tech- 
nology. Other  engineering  groups  are  devel- 
oping a  growing  number  of  uses  for  the 
radio-active  isotopes  produced  by  nuclear 
power  plants  in  medicine,  agriculture,  indus- 
try and  fisheries  research. 

In  a  rapidly-changing  world,  it  is  imlikely 
that  Pickering,  or  even  CANDU,  itself,  will 
provide  the  last  word  in  nuclear  power  or 
technology.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
engineers  and  scientists  of  Ontario  Hydro, 
AECL  and  supporting  industries  have  been 
path-finders  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  which  have  virtually  unlimited  poten- 
tial to  expand  horizons  around  the  world. 

Next  is  the  steel  industry.  The  Canadian 
primary  industries  have  long  been  leaders  in 
equipment  techniques  and  in  productivity,  the 
result  of  engineering  initiative.  For  instance: 

The  first  complete  oxygen  steel  plant  in 
the  world  was  designed,  installed  and  com- 
missioned by  the  engineers  of  Dominion  Foun- 
dries and  Steel  Limited  in  Hamilton. 

Developed,  patented  and  put  into  service 
by  Stelco  engineers  is  the  Stelmor  process, 
which  makes  possible  the  production  of  uni- 
form, improved  structural  steel  rods  without 
requiring  certain  expensive  heat-treating  steps. 
It  is  in  use  now  in  France,  U.K.,  U.S.A.,  South 
Africa  and  Canada. 

Developed  co-operatively  by  Stelco  engin- 
eers, the  SL/RN  patented  process  permits 
direct  reduction  of  iron  ore  or  iron  ore  con- 
centrates to  iron  or  steel.  This  new  kiln  pro- 
cess is  a  substitute  for  traditional  coke  oven- 
blast  furnace  combination,  and  provides  for  a 
major  reduction  in  capital  requirements  for 
small  plants.  It  is  in  use  in  New  Zealand, 
Korea,  South  Africa,  Brazil  and  Canada.  The 
use  of  oxygen  in  open-hearth  processes  was 
developed  by  Stelco  engineers,  and  this  pion- 
eering activity  has  led  to  extensive  use  of  the 
process  in  North  America.  World  records  for 
open  hearth  production  are  held  by  Stelco 
whose  engineers  were  responsible  for  com- 
puter control  of  charge  and  fuel  supply  to 
open  hearth  furnaces.  The  first  computer- 
designed  hot  mill— based  upon  mathematical 
models— is  in  process  for  Stelco's  new  Nan- 
ticoke  plant.  When  operating,  the  unit  will  be 
completely  computer  controlled. 

100  per  cent  increase  in  blast  furnace  pro- 
ductivity has  been  achie\ed  by  Stelco  engin- 
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eers  who  did  the  basic  work  on  the  produc- 
tion of  self-flux  sinter  for  use  in  blast  furnaces. 
Pioneered  by  Adas  Steels,  the  continuous 
casting  process  is  now  a  proven  production 
process  eliminating  many  steps  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bars. 

Continuous  casting  and  semi-structural 
shapes  has  been  proven  at  Algoma  Steel, 
where  the  first  production  unit  of  its  kind  is 
in  operation. 

And  that  is  the  steel  industry  of  Canada 
and  what  its  engineers  have  done  there.  In 
the  aircraft  industry- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  I  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  he  has  been 
delivering  a  very  interesting  and  good  speech. 
But,  with  great  respect,  I  must  point  out  that 
it  has  not  yet  come  to  the  principle  of  Bill  48. 
And  the  type  of  contribution  the  hon.  member 
is  making  is  considerably  off  base  from  being 
in  order  insofar  as  debating  the  principle  of 
this  bill. 

Now  he  has  covered  two  industries  and  I 
hesitated,  I  attempted  to  stretch  my  imagin- 
ation to  the  limit  to  find  a  relevance,  which  I 
was  able  to  do.  But  I  must  point  out  that  I 
have  received  notes  from  some  hon.  members 
that  they  are  objecting  to  this  type  of  a 
speech  on  this  particular  bill,  in  principle. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  the  first  self- 
governing  body  Act  to  go  through  since  the 
McRuer  commission  report.  It  is  the  first 
Engineers  Act  since  1922,  and  I  believe  I 
said  at  the  outset  that  what  I  was  going  to 
attempt  to  do  was  put  the  story  of  engineering 
on  to  the  record,  go  back  quite  a  ways  to 
show  you  what  engineers  in  Ontario  were 
doing  and  to  show  you  the  significance  of  the 
engineers,  I  hope,  and  so  justify  the  passing 
of  Bill  48. 

Now  I  could  go  on  from  there,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  that  is  enough- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  must  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  heard  his  opening  re- 
marks and  on  that  basis  my  imagination  did 
stretch  sufficiently  far  to  determine  that  it 
perhaps  was  in  order. 

I  would  hope  that  his  remarks  will  not 
cover  all  segments  of  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince. He  has  covered  three  areas  now  and  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  speaking  to 
the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  It  is  only,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  you  some  measure  of  the  part  that  the 
engineers  play  and  the  significance  of  Ontario 


engineers  in  their  leadership  in  the  world  if 
you— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  repeat,  that  my  imagina- 
tion is  subject  to  great  elasticity. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  I  will  try  and  hasten 
tiirough  them,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  aircraft  industry— I  am  sure  that  all 
members  have  heard  of  the  de  Havilland  Air- 
craft Company  and  the  very  prominent  role 
they  have  played  with  their  STOL  aircraft, 
unmatched  any  place  in  the  world. 

The  Toronto  Transit  Commission  and  all  it 
lias  done  to  promote  rapid  transit:  while  we 
hear  lots  about  GO  and  everything  else,  I 
think  the  underground  here  is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful form  of  transportation. 

There  is  also  United  Aircraft  of  Canada 
who  produce  the  PT6  turbine  jet  engine.  That 
is  surely,  a  world  leader  and  that  was  done 
by  Ontario  engineers. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  indications  of 
what  our  Ontario  engineers  are  doing  out- 
side of  Ontario.  By  1976,  when  the  11 
generating  units  have  come  on  stream,  the 
Churchill  Falls  project  will  produce  more 
than  seven  miUion  horsepower.  I  think  every- 
one is  aware  of  the  long-term  benefits.  The 
consulting  engineer  for  this  project  is  a  con- 
sortium, a  joint  venture  by  a  consulting  firm 
in  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Jamaican  sewerage  project,  where  we 
have  Ontario  engineers  from  Toronto,  is  a 
$2%   million  sewage  disposal  project. 

The  Bahamas  sewerage  disposal  project, 
also  by  engineers  from  Toronto.  Ontario 
registered  engineers. 

East  Pakistan  water  supply,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  assign- 
ments ever  awarded  in  the  international  de- 
velopment consulting  field,  will  be  under- 
taken by  a  three-nation  consortium  headed  by 
a  firm  of  Ontario  engineers. 

An  airport  in  Brazil.  Here  again,  a  con- 
sortium led  by  a  consultiing  engineering  firm 
here  in  Ontario. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and 
outiine  more  of  what  engineers  in  Ontario 
are  doing— engineers  who  are  registered  with 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  in 
Ontario.  But  the  story  is  long  and  involved 
and  I  think  by  now  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  leadership  that  Ontario  engineers  are 
playing. 

In  considering  the  versatility  of  the 
engineer,  we  must  not,  however,  allow  the 
more  exotic   occupations   to   overshadow   the 
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engineer  who  may  be  the  most  significant  of 
all— the  vast  majority  who  are  to  be  found  in 
the  plants  and  factories  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  consulting  engineer  and  most  other 
professionals  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  work 
on  a  client-practitioner  relationship.  But  the 
majority  of  Ontario's  engineers  find  their 
natural  environment  to  be  the  industry  of 
this  province.  Uniquely,  among  professionals, 
many  engineers  make  their  contribution 
within  the  industrial  community  working  for 
a  salary  rather  than  a  fee. 

This,  he  has  proved,  makes  him  no  less  a 
professional  than  his  colleagues  in  private 
practice.  He  has  shown  that  the  professional 
ideals  of  service  and  devotion  to  a  self- 
imposed  code  of  ethics  have  a  useful  and 
necessary  part  to  play  in  the  corporate  struc- 
tures of  our  country. 

It  is  clear  that  engineering  is  unique 
among  the  professions.  The  diversity  of  its 
interests  and  the  versatihty  of  its  applications; 
the  combination  of  private  practice  and 
salaried  employment;  the  monumental  evi- 
dence of  its  achievements  and  the  relative 
obscurity  of  its  practitioners— all  of  these 
factors  combined  make  the  engineering  pro- 
fession quite  difiFerent  to  any  other. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  engineering  pro- 
fession should  not  be  compared  to  other 
professions  in  any  other  characteristic  but  its 
devotion  to  the  public  good— and  the  reasons 
why  concern  was  felt  when  it  became  evi- 
dent The  Professional  Engineers*  Act  was  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  The  Special  Powers 
Procedure  Act.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General  is  probably  following  the 
proper  procedure  and  is  familiar  with  the 
temperament  and  resilience  of  engineers— for 
come  what  may,  they  will  hold  together  and 
,^0  forward. 

Then,  too,  considering  the  unique  circum- 
stance prevailing  in  the  profession  today  the 
imderlying  principle  of  who  will  be  recog- 
nized—the properly-elected  representatives  or 
members  in  coimcil— will  be  ruled  upon  and 
hopefully  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  words  are  only 
intended  to  help  give  a  realization  of  engi- 
neers, their  work  and  their  involvement.  I 
ver\'  much  appreciate  thiat  probably  everyone 
in  this  House  classifies  himself  as  an  engineer 
of  limits  and  probably  all  have  invented  some- 
thing or  anotlier— maylx?  a  gadget  or  device 
useful  around  the  home.  If  you  have,  so  much 
the  better,  for  you  will  then  be  well  aware 
of     the     real     necessity     for     highly-trained 


and  regulated  professional  engineers— highly- 
trained  and  regulated  if  our  great  province  is 
to  advance  technically  with  the  world  and 
even  keep  aliead  of  it  in  some  ways— and  so 
maintain  or,  hopefully,  improve  our  economic 
position. 

The  regulation,  the  training  standards  and 
all  the  other  facets  of  professional  engineering 
as  they  affect  the  public's  interests  are  our 
great  concern  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  few 
words  regarding  engineering  as  a  profession 
and  past  legislation  are  quite  necessary  to 
complete  the  story. 

First— on  becoming  a  profession,  Samuel 
C.  Florman  describes  a  profession  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

A  profession  is  a  self-selected,  self-disci- 
plined group  of  individuals  who  hold  them- 
selves out  to  the  public  as  possessing  a 
special  skill  derived  from  training  and 
education,  and  who  are  prepared  to  exercise 
that  skill  primarily  in  the  interests  of 
others. 

Of  the  many  definitions  extant,  this  simple 
statement  seems  the  most  appropriate  against 
which  to  review  the  struggles  of  engineers  to 
establish  themselves  firmly  as  a  profession. 

Compared  to  the  three  learned  professions 
of  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  engineering 
is  a  veritable  newcomer.  Formal  training  for 
engineers  on  this  continent  is  only  135  years 
old,  the  first  engineering  degree  being  granted 
to  William  Suffern  by  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1835. 

Ontario,  far  from  being  a  leader  in  such 
matters,  was  amongst  the  last  of  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  to  recognize  the  coming  of 
age  of  engineering;  the  establishment  of  the 
profession  on  a  legally  responsible  footing 
took  place  only  one  hundred  years  later. 

Statutory  registration— the  process  of  estab- 
lishing legal  regulations  of  the  practice  of 
engineering  had  its  origins  in  the  United 
States,  specifically  in  Wyoming.  An  engineer 
named  Clarence  T.  Johnston,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  state  to  examine  plans  for 
public  works,  was  "provoked"  into  action  by 
the  miany  instances  of  gross  incompetence 
which  he  observed  during  tlie  course  of  his 
supervision  of  a  major  irrigation  programme. 
He  wrote  a  regulatory  Act,  and  was  success- 
ful in  having  it  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
On  February  20,  1907,  the  Governor  of  the 
state  signed  it  into  law. 

Tliere  seemed  nothing  particularly  dramatic 
or  supernatural  alx)ut  that  occasion,  but  in 
fact  it  was  a  moment  of  greatest  iniportance 
to    engineers    in    North    America— and    even 
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greater  importance  of  the  assurance  of  com- 
petence. 

Gradually,  all  states  anicl  political  sulxlivi- 
sions  accjuired  engineering  statutes,  and  cur- 
rently there  are  54  jurisdictions  of  the  USA 
in  which  en^gineering  is  subject  to  state 
regulations.  The  provinces  of  Canada  also 
have  regulations.  Engineer  Johnston's  Wyom- 
ing legislation  led  not  only  North  America, 
but  the  world,  in  the  establishment  of  statu- 
tory registration  re(iiiirements. 

It  is  i>erhaps  interesting  to  note  that,  apart 
from  Canada  and  the  USA,  some  form  of 
statutory  registration,  or  legal  regulation  of 
engineering,  is  only  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
some  South  American  countries.  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Portugal,  United  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia, 
Syria,  Malaysia,  Lel>anon,  Jordan,  Iraq, 
Guinea,  Dahomey  and  Cyprus.  Practice  in 
other  countries  is  not  regulated  by  law,  al- 
though "recognition"  of  quahfications  occurs 
in  some  instances  through  menKbership  in 
technical  organizations. 

The  first  recorded  reference  to  professional 
legislation  in  Ontario  is  dated  1899,  during 
which  year  a  bill  was  introduced  into  this 
Legislatiire  to  incorporate  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  but  due  to  strong 
opposition  from  the  mining  community,  the 
bill  was  withdrawn  after  receiving  its  second 
reading.  Over  many  years  engineers  in  On- 
tario were  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  disappointed  phrase:  ".  .  .  the  bill  was 
ndthdrawn"! 

J.  B.  Wallace,  BA,  a  chronicler  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Ontario  remarks  of  engineers  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World   War: 
We  can  see  them  in  twos  or  threes,  some- 
times in  larger  groups,  analyzing  conditions 
which  seemed  to  call  for  a  broader  profes- 
sional  unity    among   them   than   they   had 
]\ad  so  far. 

If  they  were  to  function  as  a  profession, 
tliey  needed  some  kind  of  inclusive,  yet 
limiting  definition  of  tliemselves,  under 
which  they  could  be  frankly  recognized 
for  what  they  were.  They  needed  some 
kind  of  constitution  or  incorporation,  some 
code  of  professional  principles,  some  com- 
mon speaking  voice,  to  signalize  them  as  an 
integrated  entity  of  related  parts  .  .  .  (to) 
create  some  milieu  from  which  they  could 
all  draw  inspiration,  authority,  recognition, 
guidance,  cohesion,  and  discipline. 

Once  again  the  engineers  embarked  on  tlieir 
legislative  quest.  Aided  by  such  existing  or- 
ganizations   as    the    Ontario    Association    of 


Architects,  and  tlie  Association  of  Ontario 
Land  Surveyors,  a  draft  bill  was  prepared  in 
1919  by  Willis  Chipman  of  Toronto,  E.  R. 
Gray  of  Hamilton,  and  N.  L.  Somers  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Introduction  of  the  bill  into  the 
Legislature  occurred  on  April  6,  1921.  It 
actually  received  second  reading  on  April  20 
but  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  which 
did  not  act  before  the  House  adjourned  on 
May  3. 

On  May  10,  1922,  Bill  67  was  again  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  but,  as  a  result  of 
strong  opposition  from  the  Ontario  Mining 
Association,  it  lost  its  "teeth"  at  the  third 
reading  on  June  5,  when  the  most  important 
section,  tliat  which  was  in  effect  the  primary 
clause  for  the  protection  of  public,  was  de- 
leted. Thus,  on  June  14,  1922,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario  was 
formed— under  an  "open"  Act. 

The  membership  of  this  voluntary  associa- 
tion quickly  rose  to  1,000.  They  then  began 
a  15-year  struggle  to  gain  full  regulatory 
powers  as  had  already  been  successfully  at- 
tained in  most  other  provinces.  On  March  15, 
1932,  Mr.  S.  F.  Hellmuth,  KG,  presented  a 
revised  bill— which  was  once  again  opposed 
by  the  Ontario  Mining  Association,  by  the 
Association  of  Prospectors,  the  Toronto  brandi 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  and  by  tlie  then  Minister  of 
Mines,  himsdf.  The  bill  was  lost  on  a  vote 
on  "the  principles  involved"  particularly  ex- 
clusion clauses. 

In  1935  the  association  engaged  Mr.  J.  C. 
McRuer  as  a  special  counsel  to  assist  in  for- 
mulating amendments  to  the  Act  which  might 
gain  the  desired  regulatory  objective  while 
satisfying  some  of  the  earlier  objections.  In- 
troduced into  tlie  House  on  March  24,  1936, 
die  new  bill  was  shortly  withdrawn  by  the 
government. 

However,  Mr.  McRuer  evidently  had  found 
die  proper  combination.  The  bill  was  re- 
introduced to  the  House  in  March  1937,  and 
on  March  25,  The  Professional  Engineers 
Act  was  officially  "closed".  At  this  point, 
engineering  in  Ontario  joined  witii  colleagues 
in  other  provinces  as  a  "self-regulating  pro- 
fession". 

But  the  story  of  legislation  for  the  profes- 
sion does  not  end  at  1937.  Amendments  of 
1947,  1950  and  1952  provided  authority  for 
the  establishment  of  a  code  of  ethics,  for  its 
enforcement,  and  for  the  principle  of  "cor- 
porate practice".  This  latter  involved  recog- 
nition by  the  Legislature  of  the  close  rela- 
tionsliip  of  engineering  and  business,  and  the 
coming   need   to  provide  an  ever  increasing 
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scope  of  services  to  the  owners  of  ever  enlarg- 
ing projects. 

In  1960,  the  association,  after  some  years 
of  study,  proixjsed  several  amendments  to  the 
Act.  The  government  introduced  Bill  36  in 
that  year,  which  ultimately  reached  the  legal 
bills  committee.  The  first  hearing  brought 
forth  a  demonstration  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  member,  but  following  what  the  Deputy 
Speaker  said  a  short  time  ago,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  liistory  of  tlie  legislation,  but  it 
does  not  go  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and 
I  wonder  if  tlie  hon.  member  could  come  to 
discussing  the  principle  of  tlie  bill  and  not 
the  history  of  the  legislation  leading  up  to  it. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly will.  There  is  just  a  little  bit  more  here 
to  complete  this  thing,  but  the  whole  thing 
ties  in  together,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  such  a 
way- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  because  this  is  a  de- 
bate on  the  principle  of  the  bill  and  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  not  the  struggles  that 
have  preceded  this  particular  bill.  However, 
if  the  hon.  member  will  soon  be  finished,  in 
five  minutes  we  will  be  going  into  the  private 
members'  hour,  and  perhaps  he  would  carry 
on.  But  on  anotlier  occasion,  perhaps  he 
would  limit  himself  to  debating  tlie  principle 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  If  I  may  just  take  a  minute 
here,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  history  of  tlie  pro- 
fession in  terms  of  legislation  is  a  very  difficult 
picture.  I  think  all  engineers,  if  they  review 
the  history,  will  realize  that  today  more  than 
at  any  other  time  is  the  time  for  engineers  to 
pull  together  and  a  time  when  engineers 
should  be  brought  into  regulatory  bodies  to 
self-govern  in  order  that  engineering  in 
Ontario  will  carry  the  economy  of  this  prov- 
ince ahead. 

And  may  I  indicate  some  of  the  details  of 
what  the  association  does  today  which  spells 
out  the  great  volume  of  work  required  in 
order  to  regulate  engineers  and  in  order  to 
protect  tlie  public  in  Ontario. 

In  1968,  the  association  received  and 
replied  to  7,000  inquiries  concerning  registra- 
tion, received  and  processed  3,972  applica- 
tions for  registration,  registered  1,452  persons, 
assigned  examination  programmes  for  2,500 
persons,  compiled,  conducted  and  marked 
1,600  examination  papers  for  850  candidates 
on  69  subjects  at  13  examination  centres, 
accredited    four   engineering   courses    in    On- 


tario, recognized  ten  engineering  courses  in 
the  rest  of  Canada  and  throughout  the 
world.  Involved  in  studies  of  legislation, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  could  help  the  hon. 
member  a  bit.  Has  he  much  more  to  say  on 
the  bill?  Because,  if  he  has,  he  could  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  and  then  when 
the  debate  comes  on  again  he  would  have 
his  notes  in  order  and  be  able  to  proceed.  It 
is  very  close  to  private  members'  hour. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  moves  the  adjourimient  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
19,  by  Mr.  Lawlor. 

Resolution:  That  consideration  be  given 
by  this  House  to  the  ideas,  and  their 
justification  or  lack  of  it,  set  out  in 
Volume  1  of  the  Royal  Commission  Inquiry 
into  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  move 
resolution  No.  19,  standing  in  my  name, 
which  has  just  been  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  that  the  history  of 
the  world  can  be  given  in  15  minutes,  in 
two  hours  or  in  a  whole  lifetime.  I  would 
think  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
volume  1  of  McRuer.  I  do  not  at  all  envy 
the  other  members  who  have  only  a  few 
minutes  to  speak  on  this  massive  document. 

May  I  say  a  word  of  praise  of  McRuer 
before  making  some  more  invidious  state- 
ments. Volumes  2  and  3  are  excellent  in  their 
whole  purport.  They  are  grounded  in  common 
sense  and  with  a  vast  experience  at  the  Bench 
and  in  other  areas  of  government.  He  brings 
all  that  wisdom  to  bear  upon  the  legislation. 

In  this  first  volume,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Although  the  learned  Justice  has  brought 
enormous  analytical  brilliance  to  the  laying 
out  of  the  law,  to  a  scalpeling  of  its  content, 
to  an  almost  linguistic  philosopher's  tenets 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  terms,  when 
he  deals  with  terms  like  "ministerial  powers" 
and  "jurisdiction",  nevertheless,  in  its  weiglit 
and  purport  I  find  grave  areas  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  former  Chief  Justice. 

My  basic  contention,  I  think,  has  to  do 
with  the  theory  of  separation  of  powers.  As 
McRuer  himself  points  out  on  page  52  of  his 
report,  the  separation  of  power  as  set  out  by 
Montesquieu— the  difference  between  judicial, 
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executive  and  legislative  powers,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  strength  and  the  cause  of  the 
freedom  of  the  English  peoples,  was  a  basic 
misrepresentation  or  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  British  system  as  such. 

There  is  no  clear  and  definite  distinction 
between  the  various  powers  in  a  democratic 
system.  To  pretend  that  tliere  is,  or  even  to 
overtly  seek  to  bring  it  about,  as  McRuer 
seems  to  me  to  do,  nms  counter  to  the  genius 
of  the  system  itself,  and  particularly  to  the 
contemiporar>'  complexities  written  into 
administrative,  judicial,  and  even  sometimes 
legislative,  are  imposed  or  exercised  by  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tribunals  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  contemporary  society. 

This  McRuer,  it  seems  to  me— and  I  agree 
with  Professor  John  Wilhs,  whom  I  will  quote 
in  a  moment  on  this— runs  directly  counter  to 
the  tendency  to  "mixed  functions";  in  other 
words,  he  does  not  take  into  cognizance,  the 
whole  range  and  necessities  built  into  the 
present  system.  There  is  a  certain  aristocratic 
flavour  about  the  whole  thing,  that  somehow 
the  judges  and  the  courts  have,  through  their 
traditions  and  through  their  astuteness, 
evolved  into  a  more  perfect  type  of  animal 
than  the  rest  of  us  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  able  to  exercise  some  kind  of  exterior 
surveillance  over  our  activities. 

This  runs  directly  counter  to  the  express 
words  of  the  book.  At  the  same  time  he 
recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  in 
all  conditions.  Nevertheless,  he  does  segregate 
out  in  a  very  jealous  way,  in  instance  after 
instance,  in  this  questionable  law  of  the  re- 
view by  courts  of  legislative  and  other  juris- 
dictions, he  does  segregate  out  an  indepen- 
dence and  a  role  for  the  judiciary  at  which  I 
think  we  should  look  askance. 

At  page  305  he  sets  forth  a  number  of  pros 
and  cons  under  this  head.  It  is  in  terms  of 
two  principles  basically,  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  judiciary,  over  against  administrative 
tribunals  as  such,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  as  though  to 
say  that  administrative  tribunals  of  various 
kinds  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  creature, 
be  as  impartial  in  their  deliberations,  since 
he  seems  to  think  they  are  more  under  the 
control  and  direct  supervision  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  or  of  some  political  being. 

Second,  on  the  area  of  independence.  I 
think  it  is  very  often  written  into  statutes 
that  these  boards  have  an  area  of  self- 
determination  and  independence,  which  is, 
at  least  analogous  to  that  of  the  courts.  One 
wonders  about  other  factors  which  enter 
into  these  considerations,  such  as  the  prob- 


lems of  expertness  and  the  problems  of  men 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  modem  govern- 
ment, having  been  insulated  to  some  extent, 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  appointed 
judges,  from  these  ways.  Those  who  have 
previous  exi)erience  have  very  often  shown 
great  independence  of  mind  and  have,  in  this 
direction,  recognized  and  affirmed  the  basic 
efficacy  of  administrative  tribunals. 

Turning  to  page  305,  I  shall  state  some  of 
the  reasons  given.  Three  principal  arguments, 
he  says,  have  been  advanced  against  judicial 
review  based  on  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires. 
These  are  similar  to  those  advanced  against 
all  judicial  review.  "The  desirable  principle  to 
be  adopted  is  the  one  which  selects  the  most 
competent  body  to  decide  any  particular 
question."  And  it  is  a  question  of  com- 
petence. 

It  is  argued  that  the  principle  of  ultra  vires 
does  not  do  this.  It  is  said  that  "the  tribunals 
have  greater  expertise  than  the  courts  on 
matters  of  law.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
"and,  more  particularly,  on  matters  of  fact"— 
I  think  that  is  more  to  the  point— affecting 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 

The  courts  are  unsympathetic  to  and 
unfamiliar  with  the  statutory  programmes 
involved  and  they  unduly  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  programme.  The  concept  of 
jurisdiction  has,  in  the  past,  led  to  con- 
fusion and  the  retention  of  the  principle 
of  ultra  vires  perpetuates  that  confusion. 

Then,  swinging  back  to  page  275,  he  sets  up 
six    principles,    six    heads    under   which    the 
arguments  against  ultra  vires,  judicial  review, 
may  be  summarized.  It  is  the  usual  argument 
that    the    tribunals    are    expected    to    be    as 
responsible  as  the  courts  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion.  That   seems   somehow   to   be   under   a 
cloud  as  you  read  through  here.  There  seems 
to   be    some   question    in    the   mind    of   the 
learned  judge  as  to  whether  this  is  the  case. 
Not  only  are  the  courts  less  expert  and 
less  familiar  with  the  social  policy  of  the 
statute  to  be  interpreted,  but  there  it  is 
contended  that  they  have  shown  hostility 
towards   the  exercise  of  powers   by  other 
tribunals,    by    restrictive    interpretation    of 
private  clauses. 

And  then,  six: 

Judicial  review  by  the  courts  of  special 
tribunals,  either  judicial  or  administrative, 
causes  delay,  expense  and  formality,  which 
may  frustrate  the  social  objects  of  the 
statute   establishing  the  tribunal. 
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Against  that,  on  the  next  page,  he  sets  out 
three  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  judicial 
review.  The  chief  weight  of  these  being  that 
a  tribunal  charged  with  the  advance  of  the 
social  programme,  embodied  in  the  statutory 
scheme,  is  not  a  suitable  body  to  determine 
the  limits  of  its  own  power.  There  should  be 
some  external  guardian  angel  supervising  the 
activity  of  these  tribunals  at  least  in  a  very 
wide  range  of  cases. 

He  comes  to  this  conclusion,  then: 

In  our  view,  clauses  restricting  judicial 
review  ought  not  to  be  enacted  unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  most  exceptional 
circumstances  demand  it.  There  may  have 
been  a  time  when  the  courts  took  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  development  of  tri- 
bunals exercising  powers  somewhat  akin 
to  those  exercised  by  tlie  courts,  but  that 
time  has  passed  away  with  the  general 
acceptance  of  modem  social  programmes. 

Again  he  repeats  this  nostrum  at  page  306 
and  moves  towards  some  kind  of  amelioration 
of  the  situation.  He  says,  "We  think  the 
remedy  should  be  constructive,  creating  with- 
in the  judicial  system  means  of  developing 
expertise  in  all  the  social  and  administrative 
processes  of  government."  He  says  that  within 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  there  ought 
to  be  an  ad  hoc  tribunal;  men  selected,  who 
become  expert  in  the  course  of  time  about 
whether  or  not  bees  are  sick  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed  by  fire;  or  what  the  nature  of 
various  kinds  of  Hvestock  is;  the  handling  of 
livestock  under  The  Provincial  Auctioneers 
Act,  or  a  dozen  matters  connected  with  high- 
way improvements,  or  in  the  area  of  labour 
relations. 

In  this  very  area,  you  see,  he  assumes— 
there  is  a  kind  of  presumption  here— the  Hon. 
Justice  assumes  that  the  labour  unions  of  this 
province— this  is  just  a  case  in  point  touching 
the  Ontario  labour  relations  board— on  the 
whole  accept  these  reports  and  that  the  old 
animosity  has  disappeared.  The  ancient  case 
of  the  animosity,  of  course,  we  all  go  back 
to  Lord  Hewart,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
canard,  at  this  time.  I  will  not  flog  the  beast. 
We  all  know  the  history  of  the  reason  for  the 
coming  into  being  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  Ontario  labour  rela- 
tions board,  I  think  that  any  labour  lawyer 
in  the  province  would  contend  that  this  is 
simply  not  so.  In  case  after  case,  as  recent 
as  the  Port  Arthur  case  and  the  Union  Car- 
bide case,  numerous  Gale  decisions,  the  Wool- 
worth  case,  in  which  Mr.  McRuer  himself 
participated;  in  innumerable  cases,  the  courts 


have  put  a  restrictive  and  damning  hand 
upon  the  operations  of  the  labour  relations 
board,  almost  invariably  to  the  detriment  of 
the  trade  union  movement.  Therefore,  they, 
for  one,  do  not  want  the  intermeddling  of 
the  courts  in  matters  concerned  with  labour 
relations. 

There  is  simply  not  enough  social  con- 
sciousness. There  is  simply  not— except  in 
individual  justices,  of  whom  some  of  us 
know— there  is  simply  not  enough  expertise, 
the  feeling  for  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  in  contemporary  society— and  those 
are  rapidly  changing  conditions— to  place  the 
judges  in  an  equitable  position  to  assess,  to 
come  to  an  assessment  of  the  merits  of  a 
decision,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  those  things.  These  are  not  the  kind  of 
things  that  they  can  do  best.  The  judicial 
tribunals,  by  and  large,  do  get  themselves 
snarled  up  in  red  tape  and  interminable 
delay  of  motions,  intermediary  and  inter- 
locutory motions  of  all  kinds.  And  then  all 
the  formality  of  a  court  contest  with  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence  without  that  open- 
handed  attention  or  cognizance  of  the  doc- 
trine and  hearsay  and  the  free  hand  utilized, 
and  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

Well,  all  right.  Then  it  goes  on  that  the 
courts,  even  if  they  were  given  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  I  am  not  excluding  it  all,  as  you 
will  see  if  I  have  time;  there  are  areas  in 
which  it  is  quite  legitimate  that  review 
should  take  place.  But,  you  know,  there  are 
some  anomalies  built  into  our  law. 

McRuer  says  the  basic  concept  underlying 
our  principle  of  interpretation  is  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Legislature: 

Within  constitutional  limitations,  the 
Legislature  is  supreme,  and  any  enact- 
ment made  by  it  must  be  given  effect  by 
the  courts.  It  follows  that  if  a  statute  is 
expressed  clearly,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  applies,  that  the  par- 
ticular facts  are  found  by  the  court,  the 
function  of  the  court  is  simply  to  give 
effect  to  its  terms  in  determining  the  legal 
result.  This  is  the  strict  sense.  The  court 
performs  no  interpretive  function.  Its 
actions  closely  approximate  a  merely  de- 
claratory function. 

The  primary  principle  of  interpretation,  within 
our  legal  system  is  therefore  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  statutes,  and 
what  the  courts  must  do  if  it  seems  that  the 
tribunal  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction— and  by 
the  way,  McRuer  would  take  very  severe 
exception  with  that  particular  language.  His 
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weight  falls  on  the  theory  of  power  and  not 
on  jurisdiction  which  is  a  weasel  word,  and 
that  it  is  a  question  of  ultra  vires,  excess  of 
powers  not  the  refusal  to  exercise  powers 
that  he  tries  to  establish  as  the  pivotal  prin- 
ciple upon  which  these  reviews  may  take 
place.  But  in  order  to  see  whether  they  have 
exceeded  their  power,  they  must  make  a 
review  of  the  policies  and  purposes  embodied 
in  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  curious  things  under  our  law 
is  that  they  may  not  do  so  with  the  very 
instruments  that  are  most  readily  at  hand, 
and  the  way  most  available  in  which  to  de- 
termine what  that  policy  is,  namely,  the 
courts  may  not  read  Hansard.  The  courts 
may  not  read  what  the  intention  of  the  Min- 
ister introducing  the  legislation  was,  when 
he  brought  it  into  the  House.  They  may  not 
advert  to  the  debates  of  this  House.  This  is 
a  rule,  an  exclusionary  rule,  set  up  by  the 
courts  themselves.  And  so,  they  are  going  to 
determine  the  function  and  purpose  of  social 
legislation  of  all  kinds  without  the  most 
crucial,  without  the  most  central  piece  of 
evidence  at  their  disposal. 

It  seems  to  me— and  all  through  McRuer— 
not  a  word  is  said  of  this  principle,  not  a 
word  that  the  courts  really  cannot  get  to 
the  pith  and  substance  of  legislation.  They 
must  regard  the  Act  only.  They  must  take 
the  Act,  and  if  there  is  a  particular  section 
or  a  particular  procedure  being  questioned— 
they  must  take  the  totality  of  the  theme  of 
the  Act  and  see  how  it  fits  in,  but  they  must 
not  go  outside  the  confines  of  that  Act  in 
order  to  determine  its  social  purpose. 

It  has  been,  in  the  past,  necessary  to  put 
preambles  into  legislation  to  direct  the  courts, 
very  often,  as  to  what  these  social  purposes 
are.  And  then,  we  well  know  the  history  of 
courts  in  ignoring  preambles,  because  they 
have  no  really  binding  eflFect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  judiciary.  This  waywardness,  this  arbi- 
trariness, built  into  the  judiciary  itself  seems 
to  me  a  matter  that  should  bring  about  some 
degree  of  disenchantment  with  the  first  vol- 
rnne  of  McRuer  and  the  failure  to  meet  this 
particular  kind  of  objection. 

The  man  who  has  made  the  most  incisive 
attack  on  McRuer  thus  far,  is  Professor  Willis, 
in  an  article  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Law 
Journal,  of  recent  vintage.  I  must  say  that, 
before  I  get  into  it  that  I  find  myself  some- 
where between  Willis  and  McRuer.  Willis 
seems  to  me  wrongheaded  on  a  good  many 
counts,  and  perhaps  too  precipitate  in  his 
judgment.  A  bad  thing  to  say  about  a  uni- 
versity professor,  one  of  my  favourite  teachers, 


but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  from  the  text  of 
this  document,  this  becomes  quite  clear. 

He  accuses  McRuer  in  the  first  volume  as 
being  abstract,  legalistic  and  purely  ideologi- 
cal. His  approach  is  an  a  priori  approach 
based  on  the  separation  of  powers,  based  upon 
particularly  that  aspect  of  the  separation  of 
powers  having  to  clo  with  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary.  The  second  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  being  that  administrative  tribunals 
must  be  kept  under  strict  political  control.  In 
other  words,  within  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  you  must  scout  the  conferring  of  quasi 
juidicial  or  judicial  functions  upon  these 
bodies,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

That  seems  just  nonsense  to  Willis,  and  it 
seems  partial  nonsense  to  me.  My  feeling 
about  Willis  though,  on  the  other  hand  is  that 
he  is  a  gross  British  empiricist.  The  man  has 
no  sense  of  the  universality  of  rules,  of  bind- 
ing precedents.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  about 
a  lawyer,  but  this  would  be  the  case.  But 
listen  to  this: 

And  now  to  the  last  of  my  specific  com- 
ments: Judicial  review  of  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  supervise  the  decisions  of  other 
deciding  authorities  are  matters  of  law, 
fact  and  policy.  The  questions  of  who,  if 
anyone,  should  have  the  right  to  overturn 
the  decisions  of  what  authorities,  on  what 
issues,  is  one  that  in  my  view  can  only  be 
answered  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  The  principle  of 
"uniqueness"  is  the  principle  for  me. 

That  is  British  empiricism  in  a  nutshell,  and 
it  means  the  derogation,  from  any  sense,  of 
an  overall  consistent  policy  and  rule. 

So  he  fails  under  this  head,  and  he  fails  on 
a  couple  of  counts.  By  adopting  this  doctrine 
he  throws  out  two  very  good  principles  in 
McRuer.  A  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act, 
imposing  stated  procedural  minimum  require- 
ments for  all  deciding  authorities,  whether 
administrative  or  otherwise.  Second,  a  statu- 
tory powers  rules  committee,  which  will  set 
up  the  internal  procedures.  And  he  goes  on 
like  this: 

If  you  set  up  mandatory  statutory  codes 
of  minimal  procedural  decencies,  howe\er 
devised,  you  will,  in  my  view,  inevitably 
reintroduce,  into  non-court  deciding  auth- 
orities, the  court  atmosphere  that  they  were 
created  to  avoid— where  following  the  pre- 
scribed ritual  is  more  important  than  get- 
ting at  the  merits,  and  strings  or  proced- 
ural objections  are  regularly  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  the  lawyer  who 
loses  on  the  merits  a  second  string  in  his 
bow  in  the  court  of  review.  So  I  do  not, 
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myself,  want  any  mandatory  codes  of  pro- 
cedure— 

and  he  proceeds  along  that  particular  line. 

He  speaks  of  the  lawyers'  bias.  First  of  all 
he  tosses  out  the  scrutiny  committee;  he  does 
not  think  it  has  any  validity  at  all.  This  com- 
mittee we  have  just  set  up.  I  think  this  is 
absolutely  crucial  to  the  supervision. 

Mr,  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  We  have 
not  quite  set  it  up  yet. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  then  he  goes  on  and 
speaks  about  the  legal  profession.  All  of  them 
—he  says  "all  of  the  people  on  the  McRuer 
committee,  the  commissioner  himself,  and  his 
two  assistants,  and  his  two  consultative  law- 
yers, and  considering  the  normal  lawyers' 
biases.  Because  he  acts  for  individuals  he 
necessarily  empathizes  with  the  individual," 
and  he  blames,  of  course,  and  it  is  true,  that 
the  common  law  is  directed  towards  individ- 
uals. Its  whole  context,  the  wider  social  im- 
plications of  things,  are  not  its  main  concern. 
It  is  for  property,  first  of  all,  and  second,  for 
the  rights  of  an  individual  over  and  against 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

Because  he  acts  for  individuals,  he  neces- 
sarily emphasizes  with  the  individual.  Be- 
cause he  is  steeped  in  the  common  law,  he 
\  iews  with  alarm  many  departures  from  the 
18th  century  constitution  which  he  finds  in 
the  law  reports  that  has  to  do  with  the 
division  of  powers.  Because  he  lacks  ex- 
perience in  the  facts  of  governmental  life, 
he  has  little  interest  in  what  actually  hap- 
pens there. 

Because  he  is  familiar  with  law  as  a 
shield,  to  be  used  in  defence  of  his  client, 
he  overestimates  the  importance  of  legal 
safeguards,  and  underestimates  the  impor- 
tance of  the,  to  him,  less  familiar  but  more 
efficacious  ones  of  fair-minded  civil  ser- 
vants, a  vigilant  press  and  a  "watch  that 
government"  atmosphere  in  the  general 
public. 

It  is  vdth  these  reservations  and  with  this 
sense  that  the  power  of  the  civil  service  is 
being  impinged  upon  and  maybe  even  gravely 
crippled,  that  he  begs  the  people  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  civil  servants  themselves,  to  scout 
very  gravely  the  nostrums  of  McRuer  under 
this  head,  as  they  may  truncate  the  whole 
operation  of  government.  All  this  in  terms  of 
same  abstract  theory  of  justice  that  is  being 
promulgated  by  the  learned  judge.  He  points 
out  that,  as  I  say,  he  does  not  give  in  to  that 
principle,  when  he  comes  to  the  hard  facts  of 
the  case.  He  is  hoping,  in  the  second  volumes 


of  McRuer,  that,  when  he  gets  down  to  the 
concrete— I  will  finish  right  away,  Mr.  Speaker 
—to  a  concrete  analysis  of  statute  as  he  has 
done  elsewhere,  that  all  these  formalistic 
devices  will  disappear. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Meen  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  participate  in  this  debate,  may  I 
open  by  saying  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  for  his  comments  in 
connection  with  the  speakers  who  follow  him. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  immense  subject,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  possibly  cover  any,  even 
small  aspect,  of  volume  1  in  the  ten  minutes 
that  are  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Premier  would  not  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  debate. 

Mr.  Meen:  In  any  event,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  interested  to  hear  the  hon.  member's 
coomnents  on  the  article  by  Professor  Willis. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  went  into  it  as  he 
did.  In  fact,  I  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  he  had  not. 

I  read  it;  I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  My  comments,  in  this  sense  are  not 
much  different  from  those  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore.  I  consider  it  a  rather 
typical,  erudite,  professorial  treatise,  primarily 
critical  and,  frankly,  not  terribly  constructive. 

It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  ivory 
tower  approach  of  a  professor  of  law  with, 
maybe,  less  experience  in  the  pragmatic  side 
of  law,  the  laws  that  deal  with  our  eqixally 
pragmatic  society. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  are 
few  lawyers  that  are  more  earthy  than  John 
Wilhs. 

Mr.  Meen:  John  Willis  admits  at  the  outset 
tliat  he  is  in  a  mood  of  irritative  dissent.  He 
began  his  irritative  dissent  by  saying,  and 
I  quote:  "This  brief  preliminary  and  critical 
note  on  tlie  parts  of  the  McRuer  report  deal- 
ing with  administrative  law  is  written  in  a 
mood  of  irritated  dissent".  And  after  about 
ten  pages  of  this  irritated  dissent,  mainly  ex- 
pressing what  I  would  consider  to  be  his  own 
personal  views,  he  winds  up,  and  I  quote 
again: 

With  which  ill-tempered  comment,  remi- 
niscent of  the  less  illuminating  disputes  of 
the  thirties,  but  brought  on  by  a  recom- 
mendation characteristic  of  the  establish- 
ment side  in  the  thirties,  I  end. 

Well,  perhaps  Professor  Willis  thinks  that  to 
be  recognized  as  a  critic  you  have  to  be 
destructively  critical.  I  hope  not.  I  know 
some  critics  in  the  side  of  tlie  theatre  who 
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take  the  same  tack  and  I  wonder  if  he  took 
his  cue  from  some  of  them. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member, 

Mr.  Meen:  But  frankly,  I  think  Mr.  McRuer 
accomphshed  a  mammoth  assignment,  in 
language  that  most  of  us  can  ixnderstand,  in 
a  most  legally  complex  area  of  jurisprudence. 
I  know  of  none  more  complex  than  the 
assignment  he  took  on. 

Professor  Willis,  grudgingly  I  suspect,  ad- 
mits that,  with  research  spanning  three  and 
a  half  years,  is  most  comprehensive,  that 
the  result  is  a  useful  collection  of  relative 
Ontario  sections;  that  it  is  moderate  in  tone; 
that  it  is  not  inflammatory  in  any  way;  and 
it  certainly  is  well  organized  and  extremely 
well  written.  From  then  on,  in  his  article, 
Professor  Willis,  having  dealt  a  few  roses  to 
Mr.  McRuer,  then  goes  on  to  be  critical  of 
the  administrative  side  of  the  report  as  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

I  agree  that  the  strongest  area,  really,  of 
Mr.  McRuer's  personal  experience  and  en- 
hghtenment  is  doubtless  in  the  area  of  the 
machinery  of  justice,  so  to  speak.  But  such 
cannot  be  taken,  because  of  its  patent 
strength,  as  being  in  any  sense  to  denigrate 
the  integrity  of  his  approach  to  the  administra- 
tive side  as  well.  I  would  suspect,  and  frankly 
I  would  believe,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
career  on  the  Bench,  such  as  that  that  Mr. 
McRuer  has  enjoyed,  he  has  undoubtedly  en- 
countered many  other  aspects  of  law  admini- 
stration, and  his  observations  are  doubtless 
cogent  to  that  area  as  well. 

Dealing  specifically  with  volume  1,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution,  I 
noted  that  he  really  begins  with  arbitrary 
exercise  of  certain  x>owers.  He  went  into  it  in 
great  depth.  I  have  not  time  to  quote  from 
it  all  really,  but  he  points  out  that  it  is 
basically  a  bad  thing  to  have  too  much 
power  reposed  in  an  administrative  body  for 
the  arbitrary  administration  of  justice,  but  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  health  and  safety,  there 
may  well  be  justification  for  it. 

I  think  Mr.  McRuer  establishes  very  sen- 
sible and  commendable  guidelines.  He  uses  a 
lot  of  good  examples  from  our  present  legisla- 
tion and  he  uses  these  to  set  the  extent  to 
which  discretion  should  be  used  in  an  arbi- 
trary sense  ait  the  administrative  level  in  a 
perfectly  proper  and  orderly  fashion. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  hard  to 
accept  the  criticism  made  by  Mr.  McRuer  at 
pages  343  to  347— that  is  the  general  area 
anyway— that,  in  efiFeot,  the  regulations  under 


certain  statutes  can  be  used  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  statute.  I  think  fundamentally  he 
is  right,  but  maybe  this  should  not  happen. 
But  I  suggest  there  may  be  oertain  areas  in 
which  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  to  be  able 
to  give  them  a  little  more  flexibility  in  their 
administration.  Such  a  thing  as  extension  may 
be  highly  desirable  at  times.  In  this  case, 
I  was  pleased  to  note— i)erhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  did  too— that  Professor 
Willis  shares  this  view.  In  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Professor  Willis  very 
briefly,  if  lifting  it  out  of  context  is  not  unfair 
to  him.  This  is  at  about  the  middle  of  page 
357  of  his  article,  mentioned  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

The  concern  of  tlie  conmiission,  however, 
is  not  with  simple  human  problems,  but 
with  ideology,  with  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  powers  that  are  capable  of  arbitrary 
exercise. 

And  he  puts  "capable"  in  italics  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Chapter  14  deals  with  procedural  safe- 
guards in  the  exercise  of  statutory  powers; 
chapter  15  deals  with  the  principles  govern- 
ing appeals;  chapter  16  with  the  scope  of 
judicial  review;  chapter  17  with  statutory 
restrictions  on  judicial  review;  chapter  18  with 
counterpart  of  judicial  review. 

He  deals  with  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  with  the  picture 
here,  and  having  done  this— and  I  suspect  he 
must  have  been  soinewhat  dismayed  by  the 
plethora  of  rules  and  procedures  under  the 
various  statutes  which  he  found  here  and 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  the  U.K.— Mr.  McRuer  has 
made  a  valiant  and,  I  think,  a  most  com- 
mendable effort  to  distil  the  best  featiures 
from  each  into  one  body  of  recommendations 
which,  if  passed  into  legislation  would  stan- 
dardize and  vastly  simplify  the  whole  picture 
of  appeals  from  statutory  review  of  discretion 
and  judicial  review. 

Chapter  19,  as  we  all  know,  sets  out  these 
recommendations . 

I  note  again,  with  some  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Professor  Willis  gives  these 
recommendations  his  endorsement  when  he 
said  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  page  358  of  tlie 
article: 

If  we  are  going  to  got— and  the  present 

climate  of  legal  opinion   is  such  that  we 

probably  shall— mandatory  statutory  codes, 

this  method  of  devising  them  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  reverses  himself. 
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Mr.  Meen:  Well,  it  is  pretty  clear  right 
liere  what  his  sentiment  is. 

Mr.  Willis  wrote  that  article  in  April  1968; 
I  supi)ose  he  really  did  not  need  to  be  clair- 
voyant, but  he  certainly  was  right  in  his 
forecast,  for  we  have  before  om*  House  now 
Bills  129  and  130,  introduced  by  the  Attorney 
General: 

(a)  Bill  129,  An  Act  to  Provide  a  Single 
Procedxue  for  the  Judicial  Review  of  the 
Exercise  or  Failure  to  Exercise  a  Statutory 
Power,  and 

(b)  Bill  130,  An  Act  to  Provide  for  Pro- 
cedures Governing  the  Exercise  of  Statutory 
Powers  granted  to  Tribunals  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  so  on. 

I  think  we  are  well  on  the  way. 

I  would  be  astonished  if  anyone  in  this 
House— certainly  in  the  Opposition  parties- 
would  have  much  to  quarrel  with  when  tliese 
bills  come  forward  later  on  in  this  session.  I 
believe  these  two  bills  will  be  a  landmark  in 
jurisprudence. 

We  have  The  Judicature  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1885,  and  I  would  say  that  it  is 
a  landmark  in  jiu-isprudence.  And  these  two 
bills  that  we  have  before  us  today  are  going 
to  go  down  in  legal  history  in  much  the  same 
vein. 

One  can  nitfrick  if  he  wants— and  the 
Opposition  parties  can  be  good  at  that  from 
time  to  time— but  this  part  of  the  McRuer 
report  I  consider  to  be  outstanding  and  will 
work  very  well  towards  procedural  simplifica- 
tion. I  know  here  that  Professor  Willis  would 
disagree  with  me,  since  we  propose  to  give  a 
right  of  appeal  from  the  court  to  review  the 
legal  interpretation  upon  which  the  tribunal 
has  proceeded.  To  that  I  say,  "What  is  so 
wTong  about  that,  really?"  But  Mr.  Willis, 
steeped  as  he  must  be  in  legal  historical  lore, 
would  have  us  preserve  the  present  limitation 
whereby  a  court  cannot  do  more  than  require 
a  tribunal  to  apply  itself  to  the  problem, 
regardless  of  how  far  wrong  it  may  be 
apparent  to  that  court  that  the  tribunal  was 
proceeding  on  the  law.  This  is  a  situation 
which  I  would  think  should  be  remedied. 

As  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  McRuer  report  recommendations  set 
general  guidelines  for  future  draftsmen  of 
legislation,  and  tliey  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  direct  implementation  by  the  way  of  any 
specific  legislation.  However,  that  fact  not- 
withstanding, I  would  just  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  over  150  of  the  total 
of  559  recommendations  contained  in  die 
total  of  three  voliunes  of  McRuer— that  is  over 
25  per  cent—have  been  implemented  to  date 


or  are  tabled  in  the  Legislature  to  be  dealt 
with  this  session.  The  Statutory  Procedures 
Act  itself  picked  up  over  100  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  just  observe  that  I 
must  agree  that  there  has  been  perhaps  too 
strong  a  tendency  by  many  of  us— and  myself 
included— to  treat  the  philosophies  of  volume 
one  of  the  McRuer  report  with  the  kind  of 
reverence  normally  reserved  for  the  best- 
known  work  of  all,  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to 
simply  ask  ourselves,  "Does  McRuer  approve 
this?"  or  "What  does  McRuer  have  to  say  on 
this  subject?"  We  have  all  done  this;  I  have 
asked  this  question  a  number  of  times.  We 
have  done  it  when  we  may  not  be  sure  how 
we  should  proceed.  And  I  suggest  now, 
whereas  in  a  very  large  measure  the  recom- 
mendations are  thoroughly  researched,  they 
are  well-ordered  and  documented,  and  prag- 
matically applicable  to  oiur  social  structure, 
we  must  not  treat  the  report  as  though  it 
were  the  Holy  Bible.  We  must  consider  all 
its  recommendations  one  by  one  as  they  come 
along.  For,  in  the  long  run  we  in  this  House 
are  the  final  court  of  review.  And  what  we 
do  with  the  recommendations— those  559  in 
all— will  profoundly  influence  this  province  for 
decades  yet  to  come  and  for  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  the 
resolution,  number  19,  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  and  reread  it, 
and  reread  it  again,  I  was  not  really  sure, 
having  read  it  a  good  three  or  probably  more 
times,  what  the  hon.  member  was  up  to. 

He  said  that  "consideration  be  given  by 
this  House  to  the  ideas  and  tlie  justification, 
or  lack  of  it,  set  out  in  volume  one  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Civil 
Rights"— I  guess  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  was  just  interjected,  I  know  now. 
I  suppose  we  are  trying  to  fight  the  battle 
that  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  school,  we 
used  to  call  Lord  Hewart  as  against  the 
Webbs— something  like  that.  Lord  Hewart 
has  sort  of  passed  out  of  popular  quotation 
amongst  law  students,  I  would  think,  and 
even  the  Webbs  have  passed  out  of  popular 
quotation  amongst  socialists,  so  we  reduced  it 
now  to  McRuer  as  against  Willis,  and  a  very 
interesting  discussion  it  has  been. 

I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
both  the  hon.  members  taking  part  in  this 
debate.  I  do  not  come  down  violently  on  the 
side  of  McRuer  or  violently  opposed  to  Willis. 
I  think  McRuer  did  a  monumental  job.  There 
are  many  things— not  only  in  volume  one,  but 
in  volumes  two  and  three— that  I  cannot  agree 
v/ith.   But,   on  the  otlier  hand,   for  the  first 
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time  in  this  province  we  have  collected  to- 
gether, by  a  very  able  scholar  and  a  good 
worker,  a  series  of  ideas  that  he  believes  in. 
I  studied  under  tlie  tutelage  of  John  Wilhs, 
and  I  found  in  tlie  years  tliat  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Osgoode  Hall  that 
John  Willis  was  one  of  the  best  teachers  I 
have  ever  had— and  I  say  tiiat  completely 
without  reservation.  He  worked  harder  to  get 
ideas  through  to  his  students  to  make  us  think 
than  any  other  single  individual  I  ever  came 
in  contact  with  in  tliat  capacity.  He  was  a 
wonderful  teacher.  And,  knowing  John  Willis 
as  I  do— and  the  government  thinks  highly 
enough  of  him— I  do  not  think  they  share  the 
sort  of  disdain  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  does.  The  government  has  thought 
I  highly  enough  of  him  to  put  him  on  the 
^  securities  commission  and  to  let  him  make 
decisions  there.  And  I  think  that  was  a  good 
decision,  because  I.  would  think  that  the  con- 
tribution that  he  makes  to  the  deliberations  of 
that  important  commission  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Meen:  On  a  point  of  order.  May  I 
just  observe  that  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  Professor  Willis  is  to  be  treated 
by  anybody  with  disdain.  Certainly  I  do  not 
treat  him  with  disdain.  I  say  he  treated  this 
matter  with  an  irritated  dissent. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  play  on  words  does 
not  particularly  impress  me.  It  was  the  criti- 
cism of  Wilhs.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  East 
criticized  WilUs  in  this  personal  capacity;  he 
criticized  the  ideas  that  Willis  puts  forward. 
And  1  am  suggesting  that,  in  my  experience, 
certainly— and  I  spent  a  number  of  years 
listening  to  and  learning  from  Willis— that 
when  he  put  forward  controversial  ideas  of 
this  type  he  did  it  with  some  real  purpose. 
He  did  it  to  make  people,  like  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  East,  think.  He  did  it  to  make 
lawyers  think.  He  does  not  hold  in  disdain, 
as  I  think  somebody  expressed  a  moment 
ago,  lawyers  or  judges,  because  he  is  one.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  really,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  So,  I  think  the  question  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  has  posed  here  is  a 
modern-day  battle,  a  McRiier  versus  Willis 
point  of  view.  And  out  of  it  emerges,  as  I 
think  has  been  emerging,  a  number  of  im- 
provements to  our  law. 

There  are  several  things  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  says  that  I  cannot 
find  myself  in  agreement  with.  First  of  all, 
I  do  accept  the  proposition  that  McRuer,  being 
a  judge  and  a  lawyer  for  many  years,  ap- 
proached these  matters  from  the  judicial  point 
of   view.    He   believes   that   all   good    in   this 


kind  of  thinking  must  come  from  people  of 
his  own  ilk,  his  equals,  and  that  final  wisdom 
lies  in  the  bendi.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

But,  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  order  our 
society,  we  would  like  to  think  that  we  are 
reaching  for  that  end.  Many  times  we  fall 
far  short  of  it,  bodi  in  appointments  made  by 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  here  in  this  House 
and  in  appointments  made  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Justice  up  in  Ottawa. 

But  this  is  the  end  to  which  we  strive,  so 
that  I  suppose  I  can  dismiss  reasonably 
lightiy,  those  taking  on  to  oneseU  the  ideas 
that  only  wisdom  Ues  within  appointees  who 
sit  on  the  Bench  and  suddenly  become  "my 
lord"  and  tliey  have  to  be  surrounded  with 
this  unquestionable  wisdom.  I  question  it  and 
I  question  it  on  many  occasions  and  I  hope 
I  will  continue  to  question  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how,  as  we  talk  about  doctrines  of  separations 
of  powers,  how  we  are  going  to  exclude  really 
and  forever  and  a  day  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  review. 

Under  our  present  system  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  pass  a  statute  either  in  this  form 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  going 
to  say  that  the  courts  will  not  study  the  ques- 
tion of  the  vires  of  a  particular  statute.  Who 
then  can  decide? 

Surely  we  and  our  friends  up  in  Ottawa  are 
never  going  to  get  together  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  administrative  board  that  is  going 
to  determine  whether  an  action  by  this  Legis- 
lature of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  within  die  positions  of  whatever  con- 
stitution we  are  working  under  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

It  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  be 
working  under  The  British  North  America 
Act  for  a  long  time  yet,  but  I  cannot  see  any 
basis  on  which  we  and  the  people  in  Ottawa 
are  going  to  decide  on  some  kind  of  a  body 
that  is  going  to  say  this  is  your  job  and  this 
is  my  job  and  that  word  is  final.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  have  got  to  accept  the  courts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  arrive,  within  our  lifetimes,  in  any 
event,  at  some  kind  of  an  alternative  to  writ- 
ing the  kind  of  privative  legislation  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  thinks  would  be 
advantageous. 

Maybe  it  would  be,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
think  he  is  reaching  for  the  moon  in  putting 
forward  this  thought. 

Now  then,  I  am  suspicious  of  civil  servants, 
I  suppose,  more  than  I  am  of  judges.  At 
least— and  it  is  now  the  fashion— we  can 
criticize  and  we   do   criticize  judges  in  this 
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forum.  Judges  are  criticized  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent.  But  I 
remember  the  first  time  that  I  got  on  my  feet 
in  tliis  Legislature  to  criticize  the  action  of 
a  magistrate  and  one  of  your  predecessors  in 
office  was  shocked.  It  was  the  first  time  it 
had  ever  happened  to  his  knowledge  and  he 
sat  over  there  in  the  front  row  doing  a  slow 
burn  and  flushed  red  and  said  this  is  a 
horrible  thing.  "People  in  the  Legislature 
should  not  criticize  magistrates,"  he  said. 

Well,  we  have  overcome  that  kind  of  a 
reaction  and  I  hope  we  get  more  and  more 
of  this  criticism.  I  hope  there  is  responsible 
criticism  coming  out  of  our  Legislature  and 
coming  out  of  our  House  of  Commons 
directed  towards  actions  of  people  on  the 
bench,  insofar  as  they  are  making  certain 
kinds  of  decisions,  taking  certain  kinds  of 
action.  I  think  this  will  have  a  very  salutary 
effect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  appeal  to  the  courts  did 
this  Legislature  give  Kurata? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  and  I  can  discuss 
that  later. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  get  at 
was  this:  the  whole  question  of  the  provision 
of  safeguards  covered  by  the  rules  of  natural 
justice.  Again,  as  I  say,  my  basic  precept  in 
approaching  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
I  distrust  more  the  administrative  board  which 
can  very  easily  disregard  the  precepts  of 
natural  justice,  than  I  tiiink  would  the  courts. 

And  this  is  only  a  feeling.  I  suppose  it  is 
part  of  my  schooling  and  part  of  the  practice 
of  law  that  I  have  undertaken  for  the  last 
number  if  years,  but  I  wonder  how  else  you 
can  guarantee  before  the  civil  courts,  before 
these  administrative  boards,  rather,  the  right 
to  a  hearing,  the  right  to  be  defended  by 
counsel,  the  right  to  cross-examine,  the  right 
to  be  heard. 

Some  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  law  come  to 
my  mind  where  the  right  to  have  natural 
justice  has  been  enforced  by  the  courts  and 
I  do  not  particularly  class  in  that  the  recent 
decision  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  We  vidll 
save  that  for  another  day  when  we  get  a 
decision  from  the  court  of  appeal  or  perhaps 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  But  that  one 
is  going  to  be  the  subject  of  a  very  nice 
debate. 

But  I  can  remember  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  difficulty  with  the  law  society  some  years 
ago.  The  benchers  who  heard  the  particular 
complaint  against  him  denied  him  the  right 
to  present  argument,  sort  of  shuffled  around 


as  they  were  hearing  the  matter.  Some  of 
them  were  there  one  day  and  some  of  them 
another,  and  eventually  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  committed  a  serious 
enough  offence  to  be  disbarred  and  struck 
from  the  roll. 

He  took  his  case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  and  in  due  course  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  said,  yes,  you  are 
right,  Mr.  Lawyer,  you  have  not  been  given 
natural  justice  and  we  strike  out  the  decision 
of  the  benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  and  we  reinstate  you. 

Now,  these  are  the  things— I  can  see  Mr. 
Speaker  is  on  his  feet  and  I  am  going  to 
wind  up  very  quickly  sir— these  are  the  things 
that  concern  me.  And  it  is  a  balance,  I  sup- 
pose, of  searching  for  the  least  evil.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  Willis  wrote  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  he  did.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  we  have  McRuer's  report,  in- 
cluding volume  1.  Hopefully,  we  are  going  to 
have  enough  intelligence  here  in  this  Legis- 
lature, to  come  down  in  the  middle  and  get 
the  best  out  of  both  worlds. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  East  that  this  is 
not  the  Bible.  And  picking  one  sentence  out 
of  it,  as  the  Minister  of  Transport  did  the 
other  day,  and  saying,  therefore  I  can  do  any- 
thing I  want— it  just  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all  to  me. 

But  hopefully,  through  this  kind  of  a  dis- 
cussion—and I  am  pleased  now  that  the  hon, 
member  for  Lakeshore  has  this  on  the  order 
paper— through  this  kind  of  a  discussion  and 
through  tlie  thinking  that  we  bring  to  it,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  make  some  substantial 
progress, 

I  am  glad  we  have  McRuer  and  I  am  glad 
we  have  people  like  Willis,  who  say  it  is  not 
all  as  good  as  it  might  appear  to  be.  And  I 
hope  the  remarks  in  this  debate  and  those  of 
the  other  two  gentlemen  who  spoke,  will 
impress  themselves  on  some  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  front  benches  over  there,  who 
have  to  bring  in  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
they  do  not  properly  understand. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  be  advised  that  "Mrs. 
Renwick"  is  a  misprint  on  my  programme. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  the  "Mrs."  is  a  mis- 
print, Mr.  Speaker.  I  perhaps  tried  to  ap- 
proach the  question  of  the  resolution  placed 
by  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  and  seconded 
by  myself,  in  a  somewhat  different  pers- 
pective than  it  has  been  placed.  I  bow  to  no 
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one  in  my  respect  and  admiration  for  both 
Mr.  McRuer  and  for  Mr.  Willis. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  want  to  make 
a  cx)uple  of  very  simple  propositions:  we  are 
not,  in  debating  the  first  volume  of  McRuer, 
in  fact  debating  exercises  of  legislative  power 
in  the  sense  that  we  collectively  here  in  this 
Legislature  and  our  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors have  or  are  going  to  pass  certain 
statutes  and  have  them  brought  into  force. 

What  we  are  doing  is  passing  certain 
statutes  which  the  government,  which  the 
executive  introduce.  It  is  quite  true  that  on 
occasion  we  support  the  bills— we  who  are 
in  Opposition  support  the  bills.  In  fact,  they 
are  exercises  of  the  executive  power,  the 
power  to  introduce  legislation  and  by  virtue  of 
the  majority  of  government  supporters  in  the 
assembly,  to  pass  those  laws. 

The  first  thing  you  have  is  called  statutory 
powers  in  Mr.  McRuer's  first  volume,  as 
though  it  were  something  to  do  with  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power.  The  boards  and  com- 
missions and  the  Ministerial  discretions  to 
which  he  has  directed  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion are  in  fact  the  outcome  of  government 
policy.  Therefore,  we  have  this  relationship 
develop  between  law  and  policy. 

The  government  brings  forward  its  bills, 
which  embody  policies.  By  virtue  of  the 
nature  of  the  language  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Assembly  functions,  none  of  them  are 
going  to  be  perfectly  stated.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  we  have  the  institutions  of  the  courts, 
whose  job  it  is  to  interpret  what  the  Legis- 
lature meant  when  it  enacted  the  bills  which 
were  introduced  as  government  ix>licy.  We 
immediately  run  into  a  conflict  between  the 
impingement  of  those  laws  on  individual 
citizens  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  laws  and 
their  execution,  which  is  an  area  primarily  of 
concem  to  the  courts.  The  courts  are  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  the  impingement  of  the  law 
on  an  individual. 

Courts  have  tended  to  show  an  in£^bihty  to 
deal  with  the  implementation  of  policy  in  the 
collective  sense  of  social  policy  and  therefore 
you  have  this  kind  of  conflict  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  continuing  debate  about  statu- 
tory powers  and  the  right  of  the  courts  to 
review  or  deal  with  the  exercise  of  those 
statutory  powers. 

I  happen  to  think  tliat  in  the  province  of 
Ontario^  with  the  exception  of  certain  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  and  indeed  just  as 
recently  as  last  year  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  the  principles  of  natural  justice  were 


reaffirmed   in   the    Hogendoom   case    in  the 
field  of  laibour  relations. 

But  apart  from  that  particular  asjject  of 
the  courts  dealing  with  administrative  tri- 
bimals  or  commissions  or  bodies  granted 
authority  to  c-arry  out  certain  social  policy, 
and  apart  altogether  from  the  traditional  pre- 
rogative writs,  there  is  very  little  of  substance 
in  the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  as 
enunciated  l>y  the  courts  of  what  we  have, 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  termed  adminis- 
trative law. 

So  we  have  the  problems  inherent  in  this 
conflict  between  a  legislative  assembly  based 
upon  the  majority  rule  of  the  members  who 
support  a  government  which  is  bringing  into 
eflFect  social  policies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  institution  of  the  court,  which  is  pecuUarly 
adapted  to  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  individual  against  encroachment  of  gov- 
ernmental power. 

We  have  to  find  a  resolution  in  terms  of 
how  you  mediate  the  social  x)ohcy  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  a  democratic  system  with  the 
protection  of  the  individual  from  the  en- 
croachment of  that  power. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  we  need  in  this  province 
is  an  administrative  procedure  code. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  what  I  say  is  that  this 
is  only  the  beginning  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  I  would  like  to  just  leave  this 
particular  thought:  that  in  fact,  we  are  in 
the  very  early  stages  of  the  resolution  of  that 
problem. 

Mr.  McRuer,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
report  says  in  substance,  that  the  Lord 
Reward  fight  is  over,  that  the  problem  has 
really  disappeared  and  we  need  no  longer 
concern  ourselves  about  the  way  in  which 
the  judiciary  will  deal  with  statutes  which 
embody  social  policies- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  and  therefore  he  says 
that  we  can  now  go  on  to  introduce  the  kind 
of  bills  which  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  has  introduced  as  Bills 
129  and  130,  to  embody  an  agreed  procedure 
by  which  this  problem  will  be  resolved,  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  a  dispute  about  it. 

Well,  of  course,  he  had  no  sooner  said  that 
than  the  first  endeavours,  under  The  Pro- 
vincial Courts  Act,  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
method  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  magistrates  raised  very  serious  prob- 
lems in  people's  minds  as  to— without  dealing 
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with  the  specifics  of  any  of  those  instances— 
the  justice  and  the  merit  of  way  in  which 
that  Act  has  been  set  up.  And  this  Legis- 
lature passed  that  Act  by  and  large,  with 
unanimous  consent  because  we,  too,  thought 
this  problem  was  setded,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  reasonable  way  to  do  it. 

But  a  very  profound  problem  is  raised  by 
those  prbcedures  under  The  Provincial  Courts 
Act. 

There  is  a  very  profound  problem  raised 
by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  the  question  of  the 
Ontario  Hiunan  Rights  Commission. 

I  am  just  delighted  that  he  spoke  out  of 
turn,  in  the  sense  of  not  having  maintained 
the  civilities  pf  the  Bench.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  this  problem  dealt  with,  so  that  we  get 
some  guidance  and  assistance  as  to  where 
we  should  go  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McRuer  no  sooner  said  that  than  the 
Minister  of  Health  brought  in  Bill  131,  which 
embodied  the  totally  opposite  views.  Cer- 
tainly, the  procedures  were  there,  but  he,  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Minister  of  Health 
operates,  opted  for  the  board  of  review  being 
subject  to  reversal  by  executive  decision— his 
decision  as  Minister. 

That  is  entirely  different  from  the  proce- 
dures which  the  Minister  of  Justice  has 
brought  forward  in  his  Bill  130,  which  says 
that:  "A  board  of  review,  in  such  a  circum- 
stance, subject  to  appeal  to  the  court,  could 
not  be  gainsaid  by  the  executive  branch"— 
that  is  the  Minister. 

I  am  not  being  contentious  in  this.  I  am 
simply  pointing  out  that  within  the  govern- 
ment, within  the  province  of  Ontario,  we 
have,  as  I  understand  it,  about  the  most 
serious  problem  in  government  that  has  arisen 
for  a  long  time. 

I  think  our  basic  problem— and  I  am  sorry 
that  only  lawyers  become  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  debate— our  basic  problem  is  to  be 
able  to  convey,  in  language  that  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  and  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince can  understand,  the  fundamental  nature 
of  this  kind  of  problem. 

I  say  understand— not  in  any  sense  of  saying 
other  than  I  would  like  to  get  away  from 
the  jargon  of  the  law— in  explaining  this  prob- 
lem to  the  people  of  the  province,  because  it 
is  the  most  fundamental  problem  of  govern- 
ment and  we  are  only  just  starting  upon  it. 
We  have  the  whole  range  of  the  question  of 
the  police  conamission,  the  whole  question  of 
coroner's  juries.  We  have  all  the  questions 
related  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission,  the  various   boards   of   review   that 


are  being  set  up  under  the  various  statutes 
which  come  before  us  in  this  Assembly. 

We  have  all  the  diflBcult,  intricate,  techni- 
cal questions  of  law  which  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Ruer sets  forth.  We  have  also  the  numerical 
sequence  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
McRuer  which  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
member  for  York  East.  But,  over  and  above 
that,  we  have  this  fundamental  question  of 
how  you  mediate  in  our  society— between 
laws  which  are  passed  by  an  executive  gov- 
ernment, supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  implementing  the 
social  policies  of  the  day  on  the  one  hand, 
and  setting  up  the  bodies  which  are  going  to 
implement  those  social  and  economic  policies. 
You  have,  on  the  other  hand,  this  constant 
and  continuous  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  his  government 
which  the  courts  tend  to  want  to  protect. 

My  own  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there 
problably  never  will  be  any  final  solution  to 
the  problem  when  it  is  set  in  that  context. 
But  I  did  want  to  just  leave  the  problem  in 
tliat  simple  sense.  It  is  not  a  tripartite  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  of  the  exercise  of  a 
government,  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  in  the  Assembly,  and  implementing 
what  they  conceive  to  be  social,  economic 
policies  of  the  day— which  they  believe  to  be 
in  the  common  interest. 

Certainly  we  hear  debate  back  and  forth  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  or  is  not,  but  they  are 
putting  them  forward  because  they  believe 
them  to  be  policies  applicable  to  the  collec- 
tivity of  the  society  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Whenever  you  pass  that  kind  of  law, 
in  the  relatively  awkward  way  in  which  we 
have  to  deal  with  these  problems,  then  you 
are  bound  to  get  the  impingement  on  the 
•individual  of  those  very  instrumentahties 
which  the  government  sets  up  to  implement 
those  policies. 

My  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
is  that  it  is  unfortunate- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  hon.  member  pro- 
ceeds—-his  time  would  be  up,  but  if  there 
is  no  other  member  to  speak,  then  I  presume 
the  House  will  have  no  objection  to  him 
carrying  on. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  the  second  point, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  my  remarks— as  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  courts,  in  the 
interpretation  of  statutes  passed  by  Parlia- 
ments, have  swung  from  the  time  when,  in 
fact,  they  interpreted  them  in  an  equitable 
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way.  And  there  is  a  period  of  tinnie  in  English 
history  when,  in  fact,  the  courts  seemed  to  be 
in  harmony  to  implement  the  social  policies 
of  the  time.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
laissez-faire  period  of  political  thought  in 
history  in  the  United  Kingdom-when  it  was 
felt  that  govemments  should  not  intrude  at  all 
and  when  it  was  felt  that  the  individual, 
under  freedom  of  contract  and  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world,  could  make  his 
way  alone— you  have  this  terrific  imprint  left 
on  this  problem  by  courts  which  decided  that 
they  could  only  deal  in  the  most  literal  way 
with  the  statutes  which  were  passed.  If  they 
could  possibly  curtail  the  so-called  social  and 
economic  policy,  they  would  curtail  it.  And 
that  has  left  its  imprint  upon  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  we  see  it  every  now  and  then  in 
the  background  in  training  of  lawyers  and  of 
the  judges  on  the  Bench,  in  many  respects, 
still  affected  by  this  proposition  that,  some- 
how or  other,  private  property— and  the  rights 
inherent  to  it— has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  people  in  the  community.  And  this 
literal  interpretation  of  the  statute  tends  to 
hamstring  the  implementation  of  the  social 
and  economic  policies  embodied  in  statutes 
passed  by  the  government. 

In  summarizing  that  second  point,  I  have 
a  concern  and  a  skepticism  about  formalizing 
procedures  by  which  judges  in  our  courts, 
who  are  trained  in  a  tradition  which 
embodies  a  philosophy  of  society  which  is 
no   longer   applicable,   should   be   given   the 


kind  of  powers  which  could  hamstring  or  lead 
us  into  an  unnecessary  contention  between 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and 
the  judicial  branch. 

If  the  legal  education  in  thi<?  province,  if 
the  capacity  and  the  skill  of  the  judges 
begins  to  reflect  the  kind  of  statutory  policies 
which  this  Legislature  has  been  putting  into 
eflFect— the  modern  policies  of  a  collective 
society— then  you  begin  to  get  judges  who 
have  the  sophistication,  the  modernity  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  world  in  which 
they  live,  which,  I  believe,  wiU  allow  us  to 
resolve  many  of  these  problems.  But,  if  we 
get  at  arm's  length  again—on  the  face  of  it— 
this  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  and  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission—then we  are  in  for  a  difficult  time. 
I  think  it  requires  restraint,  intelligence  and 
sophistication  in  the  application  of  our  social 
poHcies  through  the  courts,  by  the  judges,  and 
in  terms  of  the  work  which  we  do  in  this 
Legislature  in  embodying  in  statutes  reason- 
able protection  for  the  citizeiK  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  hamstringing  or  curtailing  the 
implementation  of  necessary  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  private 
members'  hour. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  I  do  now  leave  the 
chair.  We  will  resume  at  8  p.m;. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  the  House  took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order;  re- 
suming of  the  adjourned  debate  on  second 
reading  of  Bill  48,  The  Professional  Engineers 
Act. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  break  I  tried  to  tell  some 
measure  of  the  important  part  engineers  play 
in  our  economy  and  society,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  engineers.  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate, indirectly  perhaps,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  standards  of  regulation  of  a 
group  which  is  charged  with  such  heavy 
economic  responsibility.  And  it  is  only  in  the 
light  of  the  part  engineers  have  played  and 
will  play  in  the  economy  and  welfare  of  our 
people  and  our  country  that  it  is  possible  to 
argue  the  necessity  for  Bill  48  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  professional  engineers. 

I  would  also  be  of  the  belief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
knowing  the  association  of  professional  engi- 
neers' activities  and  how  it  operates,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  justify  Bill  48.  In  principle,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  bill  is  the  regulation  of  pro- 
fessional engineers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
And  on  this  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me.  I  am  not  trying  to  provide 
a  history  lesson  on  engineers,  I  am  trying  to 
give  you  a  story  on  engineers  and,  as  you 
know,  there  is  some  controversy.  The  most  I 
want  to  do  is  demonstrate  the  great  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  profession  together, 
keeping  it  moving  ahead  in  the  interest  of  the 
economy  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  province. 

The  profession  today  is  strong  and  viable. 
From  its  infant  beginning  in  1922  with  17 
founding  members,  the  association  has  grown 
steadily  until  at  the  present  time  it  totals 
26,400  registered  professional  engineers  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  Being  by  far  the  largest  en- 
gineering association  in  the  county,  and  being 
one  of  the  largest  self-regulating  professions 
in  Ontario,  the  association  finds  itself  in  a 
position  of  some  responsibility.  It  must  con- 
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sider,  in  all  of  its  action,  the  eflFects  first  on 
the  public,  then  on  other  engineering  associ- 
ations and  on  other  professions. 

I  spoke  at  some  length,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
what  the  activities  of  the  association  are  with 
regard  to  the  nimiber  of  inquiries,  the  nimiber 
of  applications  for  registration  and  the  number 
of  examinations.  There  are  other  activities.  It 
does  such  things  as  provide  information  on 
statutorv  requirements  in  other  provinces  to 
the  engineers  in  our  own  province.  And,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  many  of  our  engineers  do 
work  in  other  provinces  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Along  with  this,  it  must  keep  in 
touch  with  other  professions  and  with  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  in  order  that  the  ainission  stand- 
ards of  the  profession  may  properly  reflect 
both  the  needs  of  the  users  and  the  capabili- 
ties and  the  trends  of  the  educational  system. 
It  must  also  be  able  to  advise  and  to  assist  its 
members  in  ways  and  means  of  maintaining 
their  technical  competence.  All  of  which,  I 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  keeping  the  economy  of  this  province  mov- 
ing ahead. 

It  contributes  in  varying  ways  to  the  en- 
couragement of  educational  processes,  to 
careers  information  programmes  for  high 
school  students,  for  professional  development 
and  technical  reviewing  and  upgrading  of 
members. 

The  profession,  as  indicated  before,  is  one 
which  numbers  a  very  high  percentage  of  its 
members  as  "employed",  rather  than  as  "self- 
employed".  So,  it  must  be  said,  the  interests, 
the  values,  and  the  concerns  of  the  mem- 
bers—which altogether  make  the  measure  of 
the  engineers'  contribution  to  society— are  not 
in  all  ways  identical  with  those  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Consequently,  activities  designed  to 
keep  members  informed  as  to  facts  of  current 
employment  situations  —  salaries  paid  and 
demand  for  services— are  also  imdertaken. 

Just  take  a  look  at  what  the  profession 
may  become  as  time  goes  by,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  this  would  help  to  justify  support  for 
this  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible 
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in  the  days  ahead  to  get  along  without 
engineers;  I  do  not  think  it  is  even  possible 
to  maintain  our  society  today  without  engi- 
neers to  keep  the  wheels  of  production  turn- 
ing, both  for  food  and  other  products. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  tlie  future  cannot 
be  predicted,  it  does  seem  there  are  two 
things  about  it  which  are  certain.  1.  It  will 
not  resemble  the  past  2.  It  will  be  different 
from  what  we  envision. 

Rather  than  try  to  sketch  a  specific  form 
for  the  profession  in  the  future,  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  factors  which  will 
influence  its  development  and  determine 
trends,  may  help  to  an  understanding  as  we 
in  the  profession  see  it. 

A  more  mature  profession  can  be  expected 
as  the  engineer  begins  to  shoulder  his  social 
responsibilities.  Up  to  this  time,  the  creative 
abihties  of  the  engineer  have  furnished  many 
processes  and  equipments  for  the  use,  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  Engineers 
have  felt  the  creative  process  was  theirs  and 
the  consequences  someone  elses,  but  they  are 
being  made  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
necessity  not  only  to  be  creators,  but  also  to 
be  interpreters  of  the  consequences  of  their 
creation  to  society.  They  must  slowly  be- 
come the  watchdogs  of  social  consequences 
of  their  creation;  they  must  gain  a  social 
conscience  which  will  apply  social  thinking 
to  the  engineering  system  oftentimes  as  impor- 
tant as  the  technical  considerations.  Surely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  even  further  reason  why 
Bill  48  should  be  approved? 

Not  only  must  the  profession  demonstrate 
an  enlarged  recognition  of  and  conscience  for 
social  responsibihties,  but  it  must  develop  a 
co-operative  affinity  for  related  professions, 
which  will  ultimately  move  to  integration. 
Through  the  blurring  of  professional  boxm- 
daries,  the  engineer  and  the  scientist— tradi- 
tionally distinguished  —  are  moving  closer 
together,  impelled  by  common  needs,  while 
engineers  will  continue  providing  the  refined 
instruments,  equipment  and  hospital  plant 
which  pace  the  wonders  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  bio-medical  specialist  will  be  stimu- 
lating the  engineer  to  translate  the  biological 
system  into  the  electronic  system.  As  the 
building  project  of  the  future  becomes  larger 
and  more  complex,  the  role  of  the  engineer, 
the  architect,  the  economist  and  the  town 
planner  will  become  merged. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the 
emergence  of  the  engineering  technician  and 
technologist,  who  are  coming  up  from  owe 
colleges  of  applied  arts.   This  will  free  the 


engineers  to  progress,  using  higher  levels  of 
their  training  which  many  engineers  in  the 
past  have  not  been  able  to  do,  due  to  being 
saddled  to  the  day  to  day  routine  of  many 
jobs  only  related  to  engineering. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  controversial 
topic  which  has  played  a  part  in  the  past, 
which  plays  a  part  in  the  present,  and  will 
idso  play  a  part  in  the  future.  What  part  it 
will  play  in  the  future  is  not  presently  clear. 
Various  forces  are  at  work  which  only  indi- 
cates that  the  problem  will  not  settle  quickly 
and  may,  in  fact,  take  a  long  time  to  crystal- 
lize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  minutes  I 
have  attempted  to  bring  before  you  a  .pic- 
ture of  engineering  and  engineers— a  picture 
of  how  the  profession  has  grown  and  the 
part  it  has  played,  is  playing  and  will  play 
in  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  our  province 
if  it  is  kept  moving  ahead  as  it  wiU  be  with 
this  bill  before  us. 

Most  members  of  this  House  are  aware 
that  a  number  of  members  of  the  association 
are  presently  asking  for  changes  in  the  struc- 
turing of  professional  engineers  and  their 
organizations. 

I  have  discussed  details  of  proposed 
restructuring  and  the  present  bill  before  us 
with  officers  of  the  group  asking  for  the 
restructuring,  with  the  elected  officers  and 
staflf  of  the  association  and  with  engineers  at 
large.  All  are  agreed  that  change  must  come, 
that  the  present  configuration  is  not  neces- 
sarily right  for  the  future,  having  regard  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  people  and  our  prov- 
ince first;  and  secondly,  having  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  members,  their  develop- 
ing role  and  their  own  development. 

It  could  well  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
group  presently  agitating  for  change  are  doing 
the  province  and  the  profession  a  very  real 
service  since  it  has  the  great  value  of  precipi- 
tating re-examination  of  all  things  engineer- 
ing, from  which  only  progress  can  occur. 

Members  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
understand  well  the  benefits  of  re-examination 
and  realize  without  doubt  it  is  a  hesJthy 
situation. 

As  time  goes  by,  professional  engineers 
from  all  branches  of  the  profession  and  from 
all  groups  holding  diverse  viewpoints,  will 
eventually  meet  and  fully  debate  the  dif- 
ferent directions  which  can  be  followed  and 
so  arrive  at  the  one  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  governing  council 
is  freely  elected  by  the  members  at  large  and 
when  the  majority  of  members  want  change 
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'Which  may.  benefit  themselves  as  well  as  the 
pisblic,  they  will  surely  vote  members  to 
comicil  who  represent  their  wishes. 

Until  such  tiine  as  the  engineers  in  majority 
feel  that  the  direction  of  the  structure  must 
be  changed  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  it 
would  seem  quite  mandatory  that  this  strong, 
maturing  profession,  on  which  so  much  of 
our  economy  depends,  must  be  kept  moving 
ahead. 

T^e  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  48, 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  revision  of 
The  Professional  Engineers  Act  which  was 
first  passed  in  1922.  While  it  has  one  or  two 
clauses  which  will  have  to  be  modified  at 
third  reading,  it  nevertheless  embodies  almost 
all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  McRuer 
commission's  report  which  have  been  found 
acceptable  and  realistic  for  the  engineering 
profession. 

As  well,  it  upgrades  certain  requirements  to 
conform  with  other  jurisdictions  in  Canada, 
sets  forth  certain  regulations  to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  partnerships, 
associations  and  corporations,  and  gives 
clearer  definitions  to  the  position  of  the  coim- 
cil  when  dealing  with  disciplinary  matters. 

As  the  bill  is  now  drafted,  it  represents 
a  very  large  step  forward  in  the  regulation  of 
the  association  in  ways  recommended  and 
can  only  increase  the  contributions  of  pro- 
fessional engineers  to  our  province  and  its 
people.  The  Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers of  Ontario  must  be  kept  strong  and 
viable.  Passing  Bill  48  at  this  time  will  ensure 
it/ 

Mr.  A.  K.  Mean  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  support  this  bill  I  might  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  was  quite  delighted  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre,  because  I  think  as  a  professional 
engineer  practising  in  ihis  field  he  is  well 
quahfied  to  make  these  observations.  I  am 
also  proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  profes- 
sional association,  although  obviously  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  practise  it,  as  such,  but 
I  do  feel  that  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
might  be  in  order.  For  the  last  40-odd  years 
this  association  has  been  operating.  It  has 
been,  latterly,  divided  into  many  chapters 
throughout  this  province,  not  really  formahzed 
by  the  structure  oi  the  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  charter  as  it  has  existed  by 
statute  imtil  now. 

One  of  the  changes  which  would  be  imple- 
mented by  Bill  48  would  be  to  regularize  all 
of  this,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it.  Furthermore, 
it    has    some    other    fundamental   principles, 


many  of  which  have  already  been  touched  on 
by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre.  Recogni- 
tion, for  one  thing,  of  membership  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  has  never  before 
been  available  and  you  could  have  fully  quali- 
fied professional  engineers  unable  to  become 
member  of  the  association  by  virtue  of  resi- 
dence. Border  cities  are  a  prize  example  of 
this  kind  of  diflSculty.  This,  too,  is  a  principle 
that  has  been  embodied  now  into  Bill  48, 

There  were  many  other  things,  and  I  do 
not  really  want  to  dwell  upon  them  at  great 
length,  but  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
the  association  has  faced  over  the  years  has 
been  that  of  election  of  representatives  on 
any  kind  of  equitable  and  fair  basis.  They 
used  to  do  it  by  way  of  branches— the  electri- 
cal branch,  the  mechanical  branch,  and  so  on. 
But,  of  course,  you  could  get  a  collection  of 
people  whose  names  are  Well  knovra  in  the 
highly  concentrated  industrial  and  residential 
areas,  and  the  rural  and  other  suburban  areas 
oft-times  did  not  get  any  kind  of  adequate 
representation.  The  intention  of  this  bill  and 
the  principle  that,  is  being  brought  forward 
here  with  the  various  methods  of  election 
ought  to  overcome  this  in  very  substantial 
measure. 

As  I  read  the  Act,  certain  ones  will  be 
elected  by  the  branches.  Two  members  will  be 
elected  from,  each  of  five  geographical  areas 
across  the  province;  five  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  then,  in  line 
with  Mr.  McRuer's  report,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  MacKenzie) 
mentioned,  there  will  be  other  appointees  as 
well  from  outside  of  the  profession  itself.  This 
will  be  a  far  better  arrangement  than  previ- 
ously was  the  case. 

With  respect  to  elections,  I  note  also,  with 
interest  and  pleasure,  that  where  previously 
each  year  we  have  had  elections  in  the  pro- 
fession, now  within  certain  groups  there  will 
be  elections  only  every  two  years  and  they 
will  be  on  a  staggered  basis,  thereby  attain- 
ing a  measure  of  continuity,  which  has  not 
been  achievable  until  now.  A  code  of  ethics 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  McRuer  and  that  is 
to  be  included.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Act, 
I  recall,  as  a  provision  for  inclusion  in  bylaws, 
which  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  I  think,  at 
this  stage. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  any  longer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  is  a  good  bill.  There  may 
well  be  some  minor  changes  that  one  or 
more  of  us  may  support  when  it  comes 
before  the  legal  bills  committee.  But,  in 
principle,  it  is  sound  and  I  certainly  urge 
on  this  House  its  wholehearted  support. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too,  enjoyed  the  account  of  the  history  of  the 
engineering  profession  given  by  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  in  consideration  of  the  bill. 
I,  too,  wish  that  I  could  share  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  bill  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
member  for  York  East  (Mr.  Meen).  I  think 
there  are  some  fundamental  problems  within 
the  bill  itself  which  require  the  attention  of 
the  assembly.  I  raise  them  because  it  is  the 
first  of  the  professional  society  bills  which 
comes  before  the  assembly  subsequent  to  the 
presentation  of  the  first  part  of  the  McRuer 
commission  report.  But  they  are  matters  of 
substance  to  which  I  trust  that  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  will  direct  his  atten- 
tion and  comment  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

First  of  all,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing.  We  are  continuing 
the  grant  of  a  monopoly  to  this  profession  to 
provide  for  its  self-government.  I  am  sure 
that  at  some  point  there  will  come  a  time 
when  we  can  debate  whether  that  is  the 
way  in  which  professions,  as  such,  should  be 
governed,  and  whether  there  is  a  place  any 
longer  in  our  society  for  these  privileged 
groups  to  exercise  this  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

But  I  pass  over  that  and  I  accept,  for  the 
time  being,  that  professional  bodies— and  there 
are  an  ever  increasing  number  of  them— 
should  be  self-governing  bodies. 

My  first  major  point  then  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  contains  in  it,  an  objects  clause.  That 
is,  a  clause  about  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Engineers  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  bill  which  passed  in  1922  and 
which  has  been  in  force  since  that  time. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  set  out  in  the 
provisions,  and  I  think  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  bill  that  we  are  talking  about  and,  there- 
fore, I  know  that  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  refer  to  those  objects  because  it 
is  very  germane  to  one  of  the  substantial 
criticisms  that  1  make  of  the  bill. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are— and  this 
is  a  new  clause  in  the  bill,  it  did  not  exist  in 
the  prior  bill— this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
association: 

To  regulate  the  practice  of  professional 

engineering  and  to  govern  the  profession 

in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  regulations 

and  the  bylaws. 

To  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 

knowledge  and  skill  amongst  its  members, 

and  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 

professional  ethics   among  its  members. 
Now,  within  those  limitations  of  that  objects 
clause,  I  agree  that  if  a  profession  is  to  be 


a  self-governing  body,  those  are  the  areas  in 
which  that  self-government  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  body  constituted  by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House,  and 
this  is  something  which  I  think  we  have  got 
to  bear  in  mind  in  considering  these  bills, 
that  The  General  Corporations  Act  of  the 
province  provides  very  clearly  that  very  sub- 
stantial parts  of  The  Corporations  Act  are 
applicable  to  this  kind  of  professional  body. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  fact  that  parts  1  and  parts  3 
and  8,  of  The  Corporations  Act  apply  to  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers.  The 
reason  they  apply  is  that  the  opening  section 
of  each  of  those  parts  of  The  Corporations 
Act  states  specifically  that  this  part— except 
where  it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided— 
applies  to  every  corporation  incorporated  by 
or  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Therefore,  the  significance  of  it  is,  that 
there  is  incorporated  by  reference  into  this 
Bill  48  which  is  before  us,  all  the  provisions 
of  part  1,  all  the  provisions  of  part  3,  all  the 
provisions  of  part  8  of  The  Corporations  Act 
of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  deal  first  of  all  with  the  propo- 
sition that  a  large  number  of  those  sections 
are  irrelevant  in  the  first  place,  and  inap- 
propriate to  be  incorporated  by  reference  as 
applicable  to  this  association.  They  compound 
the  problem  of  understanding  the  purpose  of 
this  corporation  because  of  the  cross-refer- 
ences which  take  place  to  The  Corporations 
Act.  That  is  a  general  statement  I  make  about 
this  incorporation  of  a  substantial  number  of 
sections  of  The  Corporations  Act  into  this  bill. 

Part  8  of  The  Corporations  Act  specifically 
provides  in  one  of  the  sections  which  will  be 
part  therefore  of  this  Act— if  and  when  it  is 
passed,  and  I  refer  to  part  8,  section  287  of 
The  Corporations  Act— that  a  corporation  im- 
less  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  the  Act 
creating  it  has,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  from  its  creation,  the  capacity  of  a 
natural  person. 

I  am  concerned  in  particular  that  this 
particular  statutory  corporation,  granting  a 
monopoly  for  the  self-goverance  of  the  pro- 
fession within  the  limitations  of  the  objects 
clause  contained  in  the  Act,  should  incor- 
porate, by  reference,  a  provision  of  the 
statute  designed  to  overcome  the  ultra  vires 
rule  about  the  corporation's  activities,  by 
stating  that  it  has  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  from  its  creation,  the  capacity  of  a 
natural  person. 

I  question  very  much  whether  this  land 
of    restricted,    selJF-goveming    statute   of    the 
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s        province    should    grant    to    the    corporation 

I  created  by  it,  this  power  or  capacity  of  being, 
in  fact,  a  common  law  corporation,  able  to  do 
what  it  wishes  to  do  without  any  limitation 
or  restriction  placed  upon  it. 

Now  that  is  only  one  of  the  provisions  of 
part  8,  but  in  my  mind  it  is  a  section  which 

I  should  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  such  as  this. 

And  if  I  then  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  part 
3  of  The  Corporations  Act,  again  which  is 
a  part  incorporated  by  reference  into  Bill  48, 
if  Bill  48  is  passed,  we  find  that  section  116 
of  The  Corporations  Act,  which  is  included  in 
part  3  provides  that  a  number  of  other 
sections  of  The  Corporations  Act  are  incor- 
porated, by  reference  as  well,  into  the  pro- 

1       visions  of  Bill  48,  should  it  be  passed. 

■'  But  I  want  particularly  to  draw  the  atten- 

tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  it  incor- 
porates clauses  (a)  to  (p)  and  (s)  to  (b) 

I  of  subsection  1  and  subsection  2  of  section 
22  of  The  Corporations  Act.  Now,  those 
sections,  that  is,  section  22  of  The  Corpora- 
tions Act,  provides  an  extensive  description 
of  the  ancillary  powers  which,  by  incorporat- 
ing this  Act  in  this  manner,  become  a  part 
of  the  powers  of  the  corporation. 

Now  section  22,  as  is  well  known,  provides 
this  itemized  list  of  incidental  and  ancillary 
powers  to  the  objects  of  the  corporations,  and 
there  are  any  nmnber  of  them. 

But  the  ones,  as  I  stated,  go  from  (a)  to 
(p),  sldp  item  (q)  which  is  not  applicable  in 
this  particular  case  and  item  (r),  and  pick 
up  the  remaining  ancillary  powers  which  will 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Association  for 
Professional  Engineers,  should  this  Act  pro- 
ceed. 

Now    I    could,    Mr.    Speaker,    go    into    at 
length    the    description    of    those    particular 
sections,  but  I  want  to  refer,  for  example,  to 
one  or  two  of  these  broadly  phased  provisions 
which  are  incorporated  by  reference  if  the 
Act  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  One  is: 
To  carry  on  any  other  business  capable 
of  being  convenientiy  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  its  business  or  likely  to  en- 
hance the  value  of,  or  make  profitable,  any 
of  its  property  or  rights. 

Then  there  are  any  number  along  those  same 
lines  and  we  end  up  also  wdth  provisions 
such  as  this— 

To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  in- 
cidental or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
the  above  objects  and  of  the  objects  set 
out  in  the  letters  patented  and  supple- 
mentary letters  patent. 


Well  apart  all  togetfier  finom  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  interpretation  when  you  incor- 
porate sections  like  that  by  reference  into 
Bill  48,  I  question  very  much  whether  Ais 
assembly,  passing  a  bill  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  the  self-governance  of  this  profession, 
should  have  applicable  to  it,  all  those  gen- 
eralized provisions  of  The  Corporations  Act. 
I  think  it  is  a  substantial  defect  in  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  permit  it  to  go  forward 
incorporating,  by  reference,  all  those  general 
provisions  of  The  Corporations  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  the  assembly 
are  quite  aware  of  the  internal  problem  whidi 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  has. 
It  has  been  described  as  divisive  and  there 
are  protagonists  on  both  sides  of  it.  And  I 
certainly  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  this  assembly 
to  become  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other 
with  that  internal  dispute  within  the  pro- 
fession, or  internal  division  within  tiie 
profession.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  aware  of  them. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  I  can  express  that 
internal  division— and  relate  it  to  my  prior 
remarks  and  to  the  subsequent  remarks  that 
I  want  to  make— is  to  refer  to  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  proposed  legislation  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Aubrey  E.  Golden,  who  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  counsel  for  that  group 
within  the  Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers which  is  interested  in  having  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  professional  engineers. 
I  say  that  simply  as  a  matter  of  record,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  participating,  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  the  dispute  which  is 
dividing  that  profession. 

But  the  substance  of  the  division  is  said  by 
Mr.  Golden  when,  after  stating  the  self  regu- 
lation of  the  engineering  profession  was  the 
major  purpose  of  the  Association,  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  at  the  same  time,  it  has  historically 
fulfilled  a  large  number  of  functions  which 
are  generally  those  of  a  private  voluntary 
organization  and  which  have  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  welfare  functions. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  association  has 
devoted  considerable  resources  and  time  to 
studying  the  problems  of  collective  bargain- 
ing for  engineers,  and  has  attempted  to  block 
the  establishment  of  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  professional  engineers. 
Mr.  Golden  states  that: 

With  the  exception  of  the  area  of  em- 
ployee-employer relationships— that  is  this 
vexed  question  of  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  professional  engineers— these  non- 
regulatory  are  welfare  functions  that  cause 
little  or  no  controversy. 
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And  he  goes  on  further  to  state  that  in  the 
case  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  resultant 
employer-employee  issues,  the  result  has  been 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  has  found  its  resources 
being  employed  against  their  specific  interests 
in  an  area  which  has  no  conceivable  relation- 
ship to  professional  competence  and  ethics, 
the  sole  concern  of  a  licensing  professional 
body. 

And  Mr.  Golden  further  states: 

Whatever  the  merits   of  this  particular 

dispute,  there  can  be  no  denying  that  it  is 

both  substantial  and  divisive. 

I  associate  myself  with  that  statement.  "What- 
ever the  merits  of  this  particular  dispute, 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  it  is  both  sub- 
stantial and  divisive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bearing  that  in  mind  and  not 
wishing  to  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other  in 
it,  but  adverting  to  the  point  which  I  made 
originally  in  this  debate,  that  where  we  have 
a  statute  providing  for  the  self-governance  of 
a  profession,  which  clearly  and  succinctly  sets 
out  the  objects  of  that  corporation,  then  I 
think  we  are  very  unwise  to  incorporate,  by 
reference,  the  various  provisions  of  The  Cor- 
porations Act  to  which  I  have  referred. 

We  would  be  much  wiser  if  we  adhered  to 
the  principle  which  formerly  governs  statutory 
corporations.  That  is,  bodies  which  were  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  whether 
it  is  the  Act  of  this  Legislature  or  where  the 
original  law  on  this  matter  was  originally  set 
out  in  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  significance  of  what,  in  my 
\iew,  are  the  restrictions  which  should  be 
placed  upon  this  association.  I  refer  to  a  his- 
toric case  in  this  particular  field,  the  Ashbury 
Railway  Carriage  and  Iron  Company  versus 
Riche  which  is  reported  in  the  year  1875,  in 
\'olume  33  of  the  Law  Times  Reports,  News 
Series,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  Lord  Selborne, 
where  he  deals  with  this  problem. 

Lord  Selborne  had  this  to  say: 

I  only  repeat  what  Lord  Cranworth  stated 
to  be  settled  law  when  I  saw  that  a  statu- 
tory corporation  created  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  particular  purpose  is  limited  as 
to  all  its  powers  by  the  purpose  of  its 
incorporation  as  defined  in  that  Act. 

Now  I  therefore  say,  and  I  adopt  that  par- 
ticular statement  as  the  point  of  the  argument 
which  I  am  addressing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Attorney  General,  that  this  Bill  48,  and  the 


objects  set  otit  in  it,  should,  of  themselves, 
define  and  curtail  the  purposes  and  objects 
for  which  this  body  is  being  incorporated. 

There  should  also  be,  in  this  bill,  an  express 
exclusion  of  all  those  provisions  of  The  Cor- 
porations Act  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
not  only  make  the  problem  of  understanding 
the  purpose  of  this  incorporation  terribly  diffi- 
cult, but  in  my  judgment,  because  of  the 
specific  clauses  to  which  I  have  referred,  are 
totally  inappropriate  to  a  body  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  grant  of 
self-government  from  this  Legislature. 

If  we  are  granting  this  monopoly  power, 
we  should  be  able,  as  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, to  look  at  that  grant  of  mpnopoly 
powers  and  to  see  it  curtailed  within  the  limits 
and  the  purposes  for  which  we  intend  it  to 
be  incorporated.  And  not  to  find,  that,^  by  this 
incorporation  by  reference  of  these  multi- 
tudes of  other  clauses,  this  particular  body 
can  engage  in  any  other  kind  of  activity 
which  it  sees  fit  to  engage  in. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  think  that 
:it  is  a  wise  distinction  for  us  to  make:  that 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
should,  in  fact,  establish  whatever  other 
bodies  voluntarily,  as  corporations  without 
share  capital  under  The  Corporations  Act, 
in  the  way  of  other  groups  of  people  who 
have  particular  personal  interest  to  further  do 
—to  incorporate  whatever  other  bodies  they 
want  in  order  to  achieve  what  Mr.  McRuer 
has.  referred  to  as  the  welfare  fur^ctions  of 
such  a  body. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  legal  profession  or 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  would 
agree  that  it  is  fundamentally  wise  and 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mem- 
bership of  our  professions  that  jthe  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  the  kind  of  "welfare  functions",  if 
I  may  use  that  term  because  Mr.  McRuer 
used  it,  which  the  county  of  York  law  asso- 
ciation and  other  county  law  associations  carry 
out  for  tlie  legal  profession. 

Similarly  in  the  medical  profession,  the 
specific  self  interest  purposes  of  that  pro- 
fession are  carried  out,  as  we  have  seen  just 
recently,  through  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, but  tliat  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
body  from  the  body  charged  by  this  assembly 
with  tlie  self-governance  for  public  purposes 
of  the  medical  profession,  namely,  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Sturgeons. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  appeal  to 
us  if  we  look  at  this  bill  carefully,  and  if  we 
understand    exactly    what    we    are    doing    in 
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passing  such  a  bill  as  this,  that  that  is  a  very 
valid  distinction  for  the  severely  practical 
reasons  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

If  I  may  summarize  at  this  point  what  I 
am  saying,  it  is  that  the  public  interest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  requires  the  establishment  in  this 
profession  of  a  self-governing  body.  The  self 
interest  of  the  members  of  that  profession 
require  that  matters  which  are  pertinent 
to  their  self  interest  and  the  advancement  of 
their  self  interest  or  their  own  benefit  are 
matters  which  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  body. 

For  those  reasons— and  that  is  one  of  the 
principle  cirticisms  which  I  have  of  the  bill 
—I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Attorney  General  assure  us  tonight  that  this 
bill  will  contain  an  exclusion  of  all  those 
general  provisions  of  The  Corporations  Act  of 
this  province  in  order  that  the  purposes  of 
this  association  will  be  strictly  limited  to  those 
purposes  which  are  set  out  in  Bill  48.  And 
that  in  this  particular  instance,  as  indeed  for 
all  other  self-governing  professional  bodies 
within  the  provine,  the  principles  set  out  by 
Lord  Selbome  in  the  case  of  the  Ashbury 
Railway  Carriage  and  Iron  Company  and 
Riche,  to  which  I  have  referred,  should  be 
the  guiding  principle  for  this  assembly. 

I  want  to  reiterate  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  particular  statement  of  Lord  Selbome's 
when  he  says  that  a  statutory  corporation 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament— which  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  instance— for  a  particu- 
lar purpose— which  again,  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  instance— is  limited  as  to  all  its 
powers  by  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation 
as  defined  in  that  Act,  and  it  should  be  a 
self-containing  statute. 

I  leave  that  particular  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  move  on  to  the  next  question,  which  is 
of  concern  to  me. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  structure  for  the  internal 
governance  of  the  profession.  I  do  not  have 
very  specific  comments  to  make  about  that 
internal  structure  but  I  want  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  cleavage  which 
exists  in  the  Act  for  undoubtedly  very  good 
reason. 

Tlie  council,  which  becomes  the  governing 
body— and  we  can  deal  with  the  composition 
of  the  council,  the  member  for  York  East  has 
dealt  with  it— the  council  which  becomes  the 
governing  body  of  the  profession  has  the 
power  to  do  two  things;  it  has  the  power  to 
pass  regulations  and  it  has  the  power  to  pass 
bylaws.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  regulations, 
not  only  must  there  be  a  mail  ballot  approval 
of  the  regulations,  but  tlie  regulation  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor- 


in-Council,  which  is  the  government.  Bylaws 
of  the  council  are  subject  only  to  the  mail 
ballot. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  bill  would  indi- 
cate tliat  the  scope  and  the  nature  of  the 
examination  which  can  be  imposed  by  this 
professional  body  to  govern  the  entrance  into 
the  body,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council.  That  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  government  has 
recognized  the  profound  public  interest  in 
making  certain  that  the  profession  is  open  to 
all  persons  who  are  qualified  and  not  open 
to  persons  who  are  not  qualified.  Because 
there  are  two  sides  to  that  question. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  go  on 
to  examine  the  bill  in  any  detail  you  find 
that,  in  fact,  the  question  of  the  entrance  to 
the  profession— the  right  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion or  the  exclusion  that  a  person  may  run 
into  from  the  profession— is,  in  substance, 
governed  by  the  council  of  the  profession  by 
its  bylaws.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  can  approve  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  examination  provides  no 
protection  against  the  si)ecific  matter  which 
should  be  of  utmost  concern  to  the  association 
itself,  namely,  any  charge  that  they  are  dis- 
criminating amongst  those  who  may  become 
members  of  it.  The  discrimination  is  spelled 
out  inherently  in  tiie  bill  and  it  is  within  tihe 
sole  purview  of  the  council. 

There  is  no  specific  requirement  that  you 
need  to  be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  a  British 
subject  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  the 
association  of  professional  engineers  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  that  is  the  case.  It 
happens— and  I  disagree  and  others  can  have 
different  views  about  it— that  to  be  a  member 
of  the  council,  the  Act  requires  that  you  be 
a  Canadian  citizen  or  other  Brrdsh  subject. 
That  is  for  the  council;  that  is  a  different 
problem  and  is,  perhaps,  one  on  which  people 
can  have  different  views.  I  happen  to  beheve 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  in  this  profession, 
nationality  or  citizenship  is  not  a  necessary 
criteria  for  membership  of  the  governing 
council.  But  that  is  not  the  specific  point  to 
which  I  am  directing  my  attention. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  A  terribly 
odious  term  in  1969,  a  British  subject.  Others 
may  disagree.  It  is  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  In  terms  of  actual  mem- 
bersihip  in  the  association,  I  reiterate  that 
there  is  no  requirement  of  citizenship.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  reciprocal  pro- 
visions which  permit  the  coxmcil  to  admit, 
without  examination,  anyone  w^ho  is  a  member 
of  a  similar  association  which  grants  repicrocal 
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rights  to  the  Ontario  association,  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  elsewhere  or  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Therefore,  for  practical  puiposes,  we  are 
saying  that  there  is  a  method  by  which  those 
persons  within  the  Commonwealth,  who  are 
members  of  associations  that  grant  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  association  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  those  persons  in  the  United 
States  whose  associations  grant  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  Ontario  association,  can  be 
admitted,  provided  they  meet  the  other 
requirements  of  membership  in  the  Ontario 
association. 

I  do  not  think  at  this  point  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  council  of  those 
associations.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  quali- 
fications of  American  engineers  and  the 
qualifications  of  a  substantial  niunber  of  the 
Commonwealth  engineers  meet  the  curricula 
requirements  of  the  association  of  Ontario 
engineers.  But  indirectly  what  you  have  done 
is  exclude  from  that  reciprocal  arrangement 
people  who  happen  to  be  members  of  asso- 
ciations or  have  qualifications  in  other 
countries. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  under  the  guise  of  that 
kind  of  reciprocal  arrangement  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  should  abdi- 
cate its  responsibility  for  an  overall  supervi- 
sion of  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
membership  within  the  Ontario  association, 
and  those  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to 
membership.  You  will  also  find  in  the  statute 
that  again,  although  the  government  of  the 
province— that  is,  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Coiuicil— has  the  power  to  approve  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  examinations,  the 
council  alone,  by  bylaw,  have  the  right  to 
exempt  any  person  from  the  requirement  of 
those  examinations.  That  is  done  by  the 
council  alone. 

I  do  not  need  to  labour  that  any  longer; 
there  are  a  number  of  other  provisions  re- 
lated to  the  same  matter.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coundl  has  the  ulti- 
mate or  residual  power  to  approve  regulations 
passed  by  the  coimcil  providing  for  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  examinations  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient exercise  by  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  public  interest,  over  all  the  other 
provisions  which  are  within  the  total 
discretion  of  the  council,  providing  for  the 
exemption  from  these  examinations  and  pro- 
viding for  this  reciprocal  arrangement  between 
other  associations  in  the  Commonwealth  or 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The    net    eff^ect,    therefore,    is    that    the 


association  is  in  a  position  to— and  I  mark  my 
words— discriminate.  I  am  not  suggesting 
either  that  they  have  or  will  but  I  think  that 
the  public  interest  requires  much  more 
effective  protection.  I  would  think  that  the 
association  would  want  much  more  effective 
protection  against  any  charge  that  they  are 
discriminating  against  persons  who  want  to 
enter  the  profession. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  pressure  of  time,  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  the  latest 
statistics  from  The  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion on  the  question  of  the  immigration  into 
Canada  of  persons  for  this  particular  profes- 
sion. I  happen  to  have  the  immigration 
statistics  of  1964  and  I  am  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  immigration  statistics  of 
1966  or  1967,  which  are  likely  the  latest  years 
which  are  available,  would  not  be  substan- 
tially different  from  this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  all  those  better  in  Liberal 
times  than  in  Tory? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Maybe.  Certainly  in  1964 
there  was  admitted  to  Canada  a  substantial 
number  of  professional  engineers.  Again  I 
have  not  got  the  Ontario  figures.  T>vo  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  civil  engineers,  576 
mechanical  engineers,  39  industrial  engineers, 
308  electrical  engineers,  66  mining  engineers, 
164  chemical  engineers,  and  60  other  types 
of  engineers. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Those  are 
all  self-described,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes.  But  I  would  think 
that  the  tables  will  show  quite  conclusively 
that  the  very  fact  tliat  you  come  from  Great 
Britain,  or  the  very  fact  that  you  come  from 
the  United  States,  or  from  other  areas  within 
the  Commonwealth,  permits  you  to  come  into 
the  province  of  Ontario  or  Canada  as  an 
engineer.  People  in  Countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many, operate  with  a  very  distinct  drawback 
if  they  intend  to  come  to  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practising  his  profession. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  those  statistics  do  not 
prove  that  the  ones  that  came  from  England 
were  admitted  by  the  APEO? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  it  certainly  does  not, 
and  I  do  not  intend  that  that  inference  be 
drawn.  All  I  am  saying  is  this:  If  you  are 
in  another  jurisdiction  within  the  Common- 
wealth or  in  the  United  States  which  has 
reciprocal  arrangements  with  the  Ontario 
association,  the  facility  with  which  you  can 
automatically  become  a  member  of  the  On- 
tario association  is  very  great.  If  you  happen 
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to  have  been  a  professional  engineer-^and  I 
use  a  country  where  undoubtedly  the  stand- 
ard is  equally  high— in  Germany,  your  ability 
to  come  to  this  country  and  to  be  admitted 
without  any  undue  or  protracted  delay  is  dis- 
tinctly different  than  if  you  come  from  either 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  other  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  depends  on  which  college  or 
university  you  come  from. 

Mr.  J.  Renvidck:  Not  under  this  bill.  Under 
this  bill  it  states  that  if  you  belong  to  an 
association  in  those  coimtries  which  have  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  Ontario 
association,  you  are  automatically— in  terms 
of  the  reciprocity— entitled  to  be  admitted 
once  you  become  a  resident  in  the  province 
I        of  Ontario. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  in  the  course  of 
working  out  the  reciprocity  you  have  some 
similarity  in  the  standard  of  training.  The 
point  that  I  want  to  make  is  this:  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  government  to  make  certain 
that  the  standards  of  training  in  the  various 
xmiversities  and  colleges  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  field  of  engineering,  should  be  matters 
to  which  the  government  is  privy.  In  this  way 
we  can  make  certain  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination against  persons  who  want  to  immi- 
grate to  Canada,  particularly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  has  regard  for  the  studies  made  by 
the  Ontario  Economic  Council.  These  show 
the  serious  shortage  of  skills  available  for  our 
particular  needs  in  the  province. 

I  would  also,  in  the  same  connection,  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
basic  requirement  for  the  practice  of  profes- 
sional engineering  in  Canada.  This  is  issued  by 
The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion to  prospective  immigrants  to  Canada  who 
are  engineers  in  their  own  country.  This  sets 
out  in  some  detail  the  procedures  which  are 
to  be  met  by  a  person  who  wants  to  come 
to  Canada  and  become  an  engineer.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  this  one  paragraph 
that: 

The  Associations  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers are  continuously  studying  engineer- 
ing curricula  offered  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  comparison  with  Canadian  curri- 
cula, and  maintain  a  list  of  the  ones  which 
are  considered  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
Canadian  requirements. 

It  should  be  noted  however  that  many 
foreign  curricula  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Canadian  association  and,  as  a  result,  some 
foreign  trained  applicants  may  experience 


some  delay  in   getting  their  qiialifications 
recognized  for  registration  purposes. 

I  am  not  underestimating  the  difiBculty  of  the 
problem  of  comparison  of  curricula,  but  I 
think  that  diuring  the  course  of  the  hearings 
of  this  bill,  and  before  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee—if  it  should  get  that  far  in  this  session 
—we  should  have  some  details  of  the  equiva- 
lent professional  training  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Alsx),  just  as  a  side  note,  I  point  out  that 
if  your  qualification  comes  from  one  of  those 
countries  where  the  Ontario  association  does 
not  automatically  accept  it,  you  nmst  be 
prepared  to  submit  complete  details  of  your 
qualifications.  This  would  include  an  official 
transcript  of  the  university  examination  for 
curriculum  followed  is  not  already  recognized 
in  Canada.  I  would  suggest  that  an  oflBcial 
transcript  of  the  university  examination  for 
a  person  who  has  been  out  of  a  particular 
college  or  university  for  some  years  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier,  in  most  cases,  to  that 
person  coming  to  Canada  and  practising  his 
profession. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  substantial  defect  in 
the  bill.  The  government  must  look  mudh 
more  carefully  at  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  entrance  into  tbe  profession  and 
the  exclusion  from  tbe  profession  of  persons 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  facility, 
however,  is  certainly  there  for  those  who 
happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  mem- 
bers of  reciprocal  bodies  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  third  reason  why  I  think  that  the  bill 
is  defective  is  this:  Again  we  come  to  this 
question  of  a  version  of  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure which  the  Attorney  General  has  put 
forward  in  Bill  130. 

We  have  referred  to  this  when  other  bills 
have  come  before  the  House,  but  Bill  130 
provides  for  the  procedures  by  which  a  per- 
son is  protected  when  a  statutory  body  exer- 
cises the  powers  granted  to  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  profession  where  discipline  is  going  to 
be  meted  out  if  it  is  judged  to  be  appropriate 
in  the  case,  then  I  think  that  this  bill  should 
await  the  public  scrutiny,  public  debate,  and 
passage  by  this  assembly  of  the  provisions 
similar  to  Bill  130  before  there  is  some  new 
version  of  it  incorporated  into  Bill  148. 

My  fourth  point  is  not  in  the  same  category 
of  defect  as  the  other  three,  but  it  is  defect. 
The  point  is  this:  There  is  provision  in  this 
bill  for  the  profession  being  carried  on 
through  a  corporation,  or  by  a  corporation. 
This  is  a  problem  which  all  professions  have 
been  faced  with  for  a  long  time.  They  would 
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like  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  limited  lia- 
bility provisions  of  incorporation  and  the 
benefit  of  any  tax  provisions  which  would  he 
available  to  them  if  an  incorporated  body 
which  was  carrying  on  the  profession.  In 
this  case,  however,  we  do  not  require  that 
any  one  of  the  directors  be  a  professional 
engineer.  So  far  as  my  reading  of  the  Act 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  there  is 
a  paid  employee  of  the  corporation  which  is 
carrying  on  the  professional  engineering  work, 
that  he  supervises  that  work,  and  that  he 
need  not  be  a  part  of  the  governing  structure 
of  the  corporation. 

That  is  my  reading  of  the  particular  pro- 
vision of  that  bill  dealing  with  the  privilege 
l^eing  granted  to  persons  in  this  profession  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  professional  engineer- 
ing through  a  corporation,  and  of  course  we 
can  deal  with  it  more  adequately  when  it 
comes  through  on  a  clause  by  clause  debate. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member, 
while  he  is  on  that  point,  would  look  at 
section  3  for  a  moment  and  perhaps  deal 
with  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  body  politic  incorporate  in  sub- 
section 1,  and  then  pro\ddes  in  subsection  2: 
"all  persons  who  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion are  admitted  as  members." 

The  first  subsection  says:  "the  body  politic 
and  incorporate  known  as  the  association  is 
incorporated."  Does  that  not  pretty  thor- 
oughly imply  that  persons  in  that  corporation 
must  be  members  of  the  association?  I  just 
wonder  what  the  hon.  member's  views  are. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  not  certain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  got  the  Minister's  comment 
on  it,  I  was  commenting  particularly  upon 
section  20  of  the  Act  which  states  that  a  cor- 
poration—I will  drop  the  inappropriate  words 
—that  holds  a  certificate  of  authorization  may, 
in  its  own  name,  practice  professional  engi- 
neering, if  the  practice  of  professional  en- 
gineering is  done  under  the  responsibility  and 
supervision  of  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
corporation,  who  in  any  case  is  a  member. 

There  is  a  provision  which  says  that  you 
could  also  do  it  if  the  person  is  a  director. 
But  here  you  have  a  situation  where  a  cor- 
poration, if  it  happens  to  have  in  its  employ 
on  a  full-time  basis  a  professional  engineer, 
and  can  get  this  certificate  of  authorization, 
which  I  assume  it  would  be  able  to  get  if 
it  met  that  requirement,  could  carry  on  the 
profession.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  adequate 
protection  to  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  cor- 
poration. <  ■ 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on  to  set  out 
the  concern  which  I  have  about  the  bill.  I 
dealt  with  tlie  question  of  the  possibility  of 
discrimination,  and  the  inadequacies  of  the 
provisions  related  to  the  government  approval 
of  the  admission  or  exclusion  requirements  of 
the  association,  which  I  tliink  are  very 
important. 

I  have  dealt  widi  the  discipHnary  proce- 
dures, or  the  hearing  procedures  associated 
with  disciphnary  measures,  which  incorpor- 
ate again  provisions  which  are  in  the  Min- 
ister's Bill  130  which  he  wants  to  have  open 
for  wide  public  debate.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  ancilliary  question  of  the  corporation  and 
only  a  paid  employee  being  a  professional 
engineer  carying  on  the  profession. 

Those  are  all  the  important  points.  I  think 
if  I  had  to  grade  them  I  would  grade  them 
in  just  that  order.  But  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem is  that  this  bill  should  restrict  this  asso- 
ciation to  those  very  objects  which  are  set  out 
in  the  bill,  and  for  which  adequate  provision, 
either  by  way  of  regulation  or  bylaw  for 
carrying  out  those  provisions  is  contained  in 
the  biU. 

The  bill  should  specifically  exclude  any 
incorporation  by  reference  of  the  provisions 
of  The  Corporations  Act  generally,  parts  1,  3, 
and  8,  to  which  I  have  referred,  particularly 
the  clauses  which  give  it  wide  ancilliary,  in- 
cidental powers,  and  particularly  the  clause 
which  deals  with  this  endeavour  to  make  it 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  common  law 
corjjoration. 

If  this  assembly,  in  all  bills  granting  by 
way  of  incorporation  a  monopoly  of  self- 
government  to  a  profession  should  limit  such 
corporations  as  statutory  corporations  in  the 
very  strict  sense  of  that  term  as  set  out  by 
Lord  Selbome  in  the  law  case  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  I  think  is  the  ap- 
propriate way  that  this  assembly  can  exercise 
its  responsibility  in  granting  this  monopoly, 
right  to  self-government. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  unwise  that  the  bill  should  be  read  at  this 
time.  I,  therefore,  move,  seconded  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  that  the  word 
"now"  in  the  motion- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  take  his  seat  if  he  wishes 
to  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
that  the  word  "now"  in  the  motion  before  the 
House  be  deleted,  and  the  words  "this  day, 
six  months"  be  added,  so  that  the  motion 
before  the  House  shall  read  that  Bill  48,  The 
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Professional  Engineers  Act,  1968-69,  be  read 
a  second  time,  this  day,  six  months. .  ; 

Mr.   Speaker:   Moved  by  Mr.  J.   Renwick, 
seconded  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  the  word 
"now"   in   the  motion  before   the   House  be 
deleted,  and  the  words  "this  day,  six  months" 
be  added  so  that  the  motion  before  the  House 
shall  read  that  Bill  48,  Tlie  Professional  Engi- 
neers Act,  1968-69,  be  read  a  second  time, 
this  day,  six  months. 
I      Is  tliere  any  furtlier  member  who  wishes 
I  to  speak  to  the  amendment  which  we  have 
n  now. 


Ml 


r.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  personally  cannot  support  the 
amendment  diat  has  been  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  member.  During  the  past  several 
months,  since  this  bill  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Legislature  and  put  out  to  the  profes- 
sional engineers  and  trades  throughout  our 
province,  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  with 
individual  engineers  directly,  about  the  city 
of  Windsor,  the  county  of  Essex  and  the 
county  of  Kent.  Basically,  they  stress  the 
urgency  of  bringing  this  legislation  forward. 
They  feel  that  it  is  good  legislation  and  has 
long  been  waited  upon. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  one 
or  two  delegations  representing  the  county 
association  of  engineers,  that  is,  the  Essex 
county  group,  expressing  support  of  this  bill, 
and  hoping  that  the  members  in  my  particular 
party  and  I  would  do  likewise.  I  have  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  teachers  in  the 
engineering  field,  and  even  students  who  are 
aware  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill.  But,  I 
think  the  most  striking  representation  that 
was  made  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  by  one 
of  these  immigrant  engineers  who  came  from 
a  central  European  country.  He  has  been 
working  towards  receiving  his  Ontario  certi- 
ficate in  engineering,  although  qualified  in  his 
own  country,  who  expressed  acknowledgement 
of  the  fact  tliat  our  standards  are  diflFerent. 
He  felt  that  the  engineering  profession  was 
quite  right  in  setting  these  standards,  and  he 
is  quite  pleased  to  be  working  towards  these 
and  felt  that  this  bill  was  essential  to  him  as 
a  new  Canadian. 

About  two  months  ago,  I  think,  the 
Engineering  Journal  pubhshed  most  of  the 
content  of  this  new  Act,  and  certainly  the 
trade  itself  is  well  aware  of  aU  provisions.  I 
think  that  is  all  I  can  add  to  this.  I  have  had 
no  one  in  my  area  of  Ontario  opposing  this 
bill  and  I  would  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
very  substantial  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 


hon.  member  from  Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Ren- 
wick). I  was  interested  to  see  that  what  he 
suggests  in  end  result  is  a  hoist.  I  think  some 
of  the  points  he  made  have  substantial  merit, 
but  he  just  wants  the  bill  not  to  be  dealt 
with  now,  and  perhaps  in  the  vague  future 
we  might  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  meaning  of  a  hoist  resolution,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  a  polite  way  of  intimating 
to  die  government  that  they  should  withdraw 
the  bill,  reconsider  it  and  reintroduce  it,  in  a 
revised  way.  That  was  the  purix)se  of  the 
hoist,  nothing  vague  or  nebulous  about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Riverdale  is  able  to  explain  him- 
self at  any  time.  The  interpretation  I  chose  to 
put  on  his  remarks  was  the  interpretation 
I  just  gave  and  I  would  think  diat  the  objec- 
tive of  the  NDP  motion  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
bill,  and  put  it  away  without  saying  so.  If 
they  do  not  like  the  bill  the  way  it  is  now 
they  have  the  simple  remedy,  and  that  is  to 
vote  against  it  in  its  present  form. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  was  trying  to 
say  was  that  without  taking  sides  we  are 
opposed  to  it.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
approach.  He  was  taking  sides,  and  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  take  sides.  But  he  should 
not  try  to  have  both  sides  of  the  case  at  the 
same  time.  If  he  is  for  it,  he  is  for  it,  if 
he  is  against  it,  he  is  against  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  as  simple  as  that. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
That  is  right! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  My  god,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  right  if  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
agrees  with  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer). 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
accusing  us  of  trying  to  play  the  role  of  the 
Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  is  accusing  the  hon. 
member  of  trying  to  play  both  sides  of  the 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is  a 
round  table. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  accept  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West.  I 
think  it  makes  more  intelligence  out  of  the 
situation  than  that  described  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale.  Now  I  think,  sir,  that  we 
have  had  this  biH  before  us  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
had  it  here  is  that  several  members  have 
made  representations  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  members  of  the  APEO  that  we  did  not 
feel  that  it  had  had  suflficient  circulation 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession  that 
it  is  designed  to  affect. 

It  now  has  had  that  kind  of  circulation, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  at  the  beginning  to 
establish  the  thought  that  some  of  us  had,  in 
any  event,  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  each  member  of  the  APEO  so  that 
they  could,  within  a  reasonable  time,  have  a 
look  at  it  and  express  their  opinions.  This 
has  now  been  achieved  and  the  Attorney 
General  co-operated  in  holding  off  the  bill 
until  he  was  satisfied,  as  others  of  us  were, 
that  this  was  done  and  I  commend  him  for 
that. 

I  know,  and  we  all  know  here— we  have 
been  listening  to  the  representations  that 
have  been  made— that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  position  of  the  Hydro  engineers  and  the 
position  of  the  APEO;  and  whether  or  not 
the  distinction  between  social  objects  and 
other  objects  which  the  member  for  River- 
dale  tried  to  establish  is  as  valid  a  distinc- 
tion as  may  be,  I  think  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  have  had  representations  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  I  am  not  sure  in 
my  own  mind  which  side  is,  in  fact,  correct. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  confrontation  of  the 
proponents  of  both  sides  of  this  argument, 
not  when  this  bill  is  read  six  months  hence, 
but  at  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
agree  that  this  bill  is  going  to  go  to  the 
legal  bills  committee.    Is  that  correct? 

The  Attorney  General  agrees.  I  think  that 
is  the  place  where  this  kind  of  confrontation 
should  take  place. 

We  have  listened  to  very  capable  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  representatives  of 
what  is  now  called  the  special  committee  of 
professional  engineers,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  substantial  merit  in  their  posi- 
tion. Certain  other  people  have  said  that 
they  do  not  think  that  there  is  merit  in  this 
position. 

I  think  the  appropriate  place  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature,  or  first  for  the  com- 
mittee to  decide,  is  in  the  committee  of  legal 
bills,  and  then  that  committee  can  bring  its 
recommendations  back  to  this  Legislature 
who  will  deal  with  it  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Insofar  as  other  representations  made  by 
the   hon.   member   for   Riverdale,   I   do   not 


really  think  that  those  are  sufficient  to  set  this 
bill  aside  for  an  indefinite  period.  Again,  I 
think  they  can  be  dealt  with  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

I  am  concerned,  and  I  have  had  substan- 
tial representations  made  to  me  by  persons 
who  are  almost  engineers,  at  least  in  their 
own  mind,  who  carry  on  a  form  of  engi- 
neering practice,  who  suspect  that  some  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  APEO  are  need- 
lessly persecuting.  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
of  those  gentlemen  come  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  and  present  their  opinion.  I 
know  that  some  of  them  do  have  some  sug- 
gestions about  this,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it  again.  If  we  set  the  bill  over  for  a  six- 
month  period  or  an  indefinite  period  we 
probably  will  not  see  it  again  if  the  motion 
put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  is 
carried. 

The  question  of  appeal  procedures,  I  think, 
is  going  to  set  itself  straight,  because  as  we 
put  these  professional  Acts  through  the  House 
one  by  one,  the  first  one— and  this  is  the  first, 
one— will  probably  establish  those  appeal 
procedures.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  derogate  from  them  in  any  other  pro- 
fessional Act  that  we  see  from  here  on  in. 
So  let  us  get  on  with  the  first  one. 

Finally,  insofar  as  the  role  of  a  corporation 
and  the  practice  of  a  profession,  I  had  the 
privilege,  along  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  of  participating  in  the  discussions 
that  took  place  in  the  select  committee  of 
company  affairs,  and  it  was  a  puzzle  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  legal  profession 
was  not  enthused  at  all.  Hardly  a  member  of 
it,  that  I  am  familiar  with,  was  enthused  at 
all  about  the  thought  of  a  legal  corporation 
practicing  the  profession  of  law  and  repre- 
sentations were  received  from  the  Law 
Society  and  from  certain  other  lawyers  in 
regard  to  this.  > 

Some  other  professions  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea;  other  professions  thought  a  half- 
way measure  might  be  suitable.  By  and  large, 
I  thought  it  was  the  substantial  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  that  select  committee,  dealing  with  cor- 
poration law,  to  evolve  a  rule  for  all  pro- 
fessions as  to  whether  or  not  in  each  single 
one  of  them^and  there  may  be  eight  or  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  them— membership  should 
be  allowed  to  corporations,  and  in  what  form. 
It  was  the  further  sense  of  the  committee, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  each  one  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  separately,  having  listened 
to  representatives  of  that  profession,  having 
determined  what  their  thinking  was  and 
whether,  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  it 
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seemed  to  be  a  good  idea.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  extract  a  single  idea  on  this 
principle. 

I  would  look  forward  to  discussing  with 
various  members  of  the  engineering  profession 
who  would  care  to  come  to  the  legal  bills 
committee,  the  significance  of  tiieir  thinking 
on  this.  I  listen  with  interest,  as  I  say,  to  the 
point  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  Perhaps  the  second  part  of  the  provision 
here  may  not  be  in  the  public  interest,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  questions  about  that.  I  am 
not  convinced  in  my  own  mind  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  either  good  or  bad. 

I  say  there  are  these  questions  and  there 
are  others,  none  of  which  would  warrant 
our  voting  for  six  months'  hoist  of  this  bill. 
In  principle,  the  bill,  I  think,  should  go 
through.  The  substantial  work  of  the  Legis- 
latiu-e  is  going  to  be  done  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  and  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House  where  there  will  be,  I  would 
anticipate,  substantial  public  representations 
and  great  discussion  originating  from  many 
members  of  the  Legislature.  At  that  point  we 
will  get  really  down  to  the  meat  of  it.  In 
principle,  I  think  the  bill  is  good  and  for 
those  reasons  we  will  not  support  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  before  the  Min- 
ister? The  Attorney  General— does  he  wish 
to  speak  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  am  bound  to  inform  the  House— in  any 
event  I  wish  to  of  my  own  volition— of  a 
request  which  reached  me  this  morning  from 
a  group  of  the  engineers  who  call  themselves 
a  special  committee  of  professional  engineers; 
using  the  initials  of  those  five  words,  the  short 
name  is  SCOPE.  I  received  a  telegram  dated 
May  25  which  was  received  May  26,  and  it 
is  addressed  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
sent  to  other  members  of  the  Legislature. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Prime  Minister 
received  a  copy.  I  think  I  should  read  it  in 
the  opening  part  of  my  remarks. 

RE  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON  MAY  23  CONCERNING  SECOND  READING  OF 
BILL  48-THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  ACT 
ON  MAY  26. 

OUR  ORGANIZATION  HAS  JUST  HAD  AN 
EMERGENCY  MEETING  AND  UNANIMOUSLY 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  SINCE  THIS  BILL  DEALS 
WITH  THE  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  AS  A 
WHOLE  AND  THERE  IS  SERIOUS  CONTRO- 
VERSY OVER  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SEPARATION 
OF  LICENSING  FROM  SERVICE  FUNCTIONS, 
AND  THAT,  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A  PETITION,  THE 
APEO    COUNCIL    HAS    BEEN    COMPELLED    TO 


HOLD  A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  ON  MAY 
31  TO  DISCUSS  THIS  PRINCIPLE  ARISING 
FROM    THE    McRUER   REPORT. 

WOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  NOT  PROCEED 
TO  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  BILL  48  UNTIL 
THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SPEttAL  GENERAL 
MEETING  ARE  KNOWN? 

BRIEFLY,  WE  RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  THE 
GOVERNMENT  DELAY  SECOND  READING  OF 
THIS  CONTROVERSIAL  BILL  FOR  A  MINIMUM 
OF  FIVE  MORE  DAYS  AS  A  COURTESY  TO  THE 
27,000  MEMBERS  OF  THE  APEO  WTHO  WILL 
BE  REPRESENTED  AT  THIS  SPEQAL  GENERAL 
MEETING. 

IF,  HOWEVER,  THE  GOVERNMENT  FEELS 
THAT  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  TO  PRO- 
CEED TO  SECOND  READING  BEFORE  THIS 
SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  TAKES  PLACE. 
THEN  "SCOPE"  HAS  SPECTFIC  AMENDMENTS 
TO  PROPOSE  DEALING  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLE 
OF  THE  BILL  WHICH  IT  WILL  BE  PLEASED 
TO  PUT  BEFORE  YOU  EARLY  MONDAY 
MORNING. 

That  is  signed  Stanley  J.  Cadel,  professional 
engineer,  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
of  professional  engineers  (SCOPE). 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  further  inform 
the  House  that  I  talked  with  Mr.  Val  Scott, 
who  I  believe  is  an  executive  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  I  did  receive  certain  suggested 
amendments. 

In  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Scott  I  think  I 
made  it  clear  to  him  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
on  second  reading  I  would  accept  amend- 
ments which,  in  effect,  would  vary  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  but  I  was  at  pains  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  bill  would  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills  and  that  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  there,  and  dis- 
cuss at  length,  any  amendments  which  might 
be  put  forward,  and  that  not  only  members 
of  the  Legislature  forming  the  committee,  but 
members  of  the  profession,  might  come  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions  and  make  their 
points  well  known. 

So  I  was  at  pains  again  to  point  out  to  him 
that  I  did  not  feel  we  could  delay  this  bill 
even  for  the  five  days,  although  it  might  seem 
a  very  reasonable  request,  and  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  review 
\  ery  briefly  the  history  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  perhaps 
point  out  that  the  biU  was  introduced  and 
given  first  reading  in  this  House  on  December 
19,  1968,  and  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  at 
that  time  was  with  the  full  object  of  having 
it  distributed,  particularly  to  the  profession, 
so  that  anyone  interested  in  it  might  examine 
it  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it, 
so  that  the  profession  might  study  and  review 
it,  and  make  their  representations  known  to 
us. 

I  should  say  further  that  a  bill  called  The 
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Professional  Engineers  Act  was  produced 
over  a  year  ago.  It  came  forward  just  prior 
to  the  delivery  by  Mr.  McRuer  of  his  first 
three  volumes  of  his  study  on  civil  rights. 
Having  observed  his  recommendations,  the 
engineers  were  constrained. 

They  were  most  agreeable  and  realized  the 
value  of  taking  their  legislation,  which  they 
had  drafted,  back  to  review  it  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  McRuer's  recommendations,  so  that  the 
bill  which  comes  forward  now,  and  which  was 
introduced  in  December  of  last  year,  I  think, 
carries  forward  very  fully,  I  think  almost  com- 
pletely, the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Ruer set  forth. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  public,  it  has  been 
in  this  House  since  December  19.  Let  us  say 
it  has  been  here  since  January— some  five 
months.  The  bill  has  been  known  to  us,  it 
has  been  studied. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Professional  Engineer  and  Engineering  Digest 
—which  is  the  magazine  publication  of  this 
profession  in  Ontario— of  Canada  perhaps— 
\olume  15,  number  2,  of  February,  1969,  this 
bill  was  published  in  total,  word  for  word. 

The  introduction  to  the  publication  of  The 
Professional  Engineers  Act,  which  is  set  forth 
as  I  say  in  detail  reads  as  follows,  and  I  should 
like  to  place  this  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  engineers  in  their  magazine  say: 

The  Professional  Engineer  and  Engineer- 
ing Digest  of  April  1966  carried  the  full 
text  of  the  ninth  draft  of  the  then  proposed 
Professional  Engineering  Act.  During  the 
succeeding  three  years,  the  members  have 
been  advised  continuously,  through  the 
pages  of  tlie  Professional  Engineer,  and 
through  several  chapter  programmes,  of  the 
detailed  history  of  subsequent  changes  and 
refinements  of  the  introduction  and  with- 
drawal of  Bill  42,  The  Professional  Engi- 
neers Act,  1968— 

That  is  the  bill  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 

ago. 

—of  the  advent  of  the  McRuer  report  and 
finally,  of  the  determination  of  council  and 
of  the  chapters  to  have  the  bill  re-intro- 
duced as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  council 
and  the  chapters,  and  with  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Department,  Bill  48,  The  Professional  En- 
gineers Act,  1968-69,  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  on  December  19,  1968.  Copies 
of  the  new  bill  have  been  forwarded  to  all 
chapters  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  APEO  and  for  use  in  chapter  dis- 


cussions with  local  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

Bill  48  is  a  leader.  It  is  the  first  profes- 
sional bill  to  come  before  the  Ontario  House 
incorporating  the  recommendations  of  the 
McRuer  report.  As  such,  it  will  be  subject 
to  close  scrutiny  by  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  and  by  others. 

Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
legal  bills  committee  and  there  can  be 
expected  to  be  the  subject  of  conmient  and 
perhaps  criticism  from  various  quarters. 

The  greatest  assistance  that  the  profes- 
sion itself  could  render  to  the  cause,  is  an 
expression  of  support  for  the  principles  of 
the  bill,  made  either  to  the  association  or 
to  the  government.  The  full  text  of  Bill  48 
is  printed  in  this  issue  to  ensure  that  each 
member  has  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
detail  of  the  bill  prior  to  its  appearance 
before  the  legal  bills  committee. 
And  it  ends: 

It  is  your  bill.  Will  you  support  it? 

L.  C.  Sentance,  professional  engineer, 
executive  director. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  this  year  after 
the  opening  of  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
I  met  with  a  group  of  the  professional  engi- 
neers, a  large  number  of  them  representing 
SCOPE  and  a  large  number  of  them  repre- 
senting the  executive  of  a  council  of  APEO. 
We  had  a  very  full  and  thorough  discussion 
which  lasted  some  time,  of  their  points  of 
view.  I  have  had  further  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  each  group  right  up  until  recent 
days  and,  of  course,  my  last  discussion  was 
with  Mr.  Scott  of  SCOPE. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  did  the  Minister  find  him? 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    Our  discussions   have 
been  very- 
Mr.  Singer:  How  did  you  find  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Our  discussions  have 
been  very  interesting,  I  think  beneficial  per- 
haps to  both  of  us,  if  I  may  say  it  that  way. 
How  do  you  find  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  wants  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  wondered.  I  was  curious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  that  the  history  of  this  legislation, 
therefore,  shows  several  attempts  to  get  it 
forward,  and  a  review  by  the  engineers  in  the 
light  of  the  McRuer  recommendation  and 
review  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  by  the 
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staflF  of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

So  that  we  produce  here  today,  we  pro- 
duced on  December  19  actually,  a  very  ex- 
cellent bill  in  my  opinion.  Perhaps  not 
perfect— I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
it  could  not  be  improved  and  I  am  much 
indebted  again  for  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  House  this  evening  be- 
cause I  have  noted  the  suggestions.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  reviewed  in  the  legal  bills 
committee  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  probably 
make  some  changes. 

I  did  suggest  to  the  professional  engineers 
that  they  should,  if  they  had  diflFerences  in 
their  approach,  that  if  there  were  some  mem- 
bers in  considerable  number  who  had  different 
views  about  their  objects,  principles,  they 
should  setde  those  within  the  profession  and 
then  come  forward  and  offer  to  myself,  for 
presentation  to  government  and  to  the  House, 
the  amendments  which  they  might  work  out 
as  a  profession  by  some  means  of  majority 
decision. 

They  are  moving  toward  that,  and  I  think 
that  the  meeting  of  May  31  is  just  one  step 
in  that  direction  and  perhaps  they  will  there 
achieve  something  and  they  will  go  on.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  APEO  council 
that  they  have  established,  and  have  had 
established,  I  understand,  for  some  little 
time  what  they  call  a  long  range  planning 
committee  in  which  they  are  studying  a 
number  of  the  items  that  appear  in  this  same 
magazine.  Such  matters  as  collective  bar- 
gaining, which  is  referred  to  on  page  17  of 
the  magazine;  the  field  and  level  of  employ- 
ment; job  tenure  and  mobility;  earnings; 
education  of  the  engineer  and  so  on. 

These  subjects,  a  great  many  of  them,  are 
being  studied  by  APEO  and  by  its  long 
range  planning  conmiittee.  They  have  given 
me  assurance  that  in  that  committee  there 
will  be  representations  from  the  people  who 
form  SCOPE,  and  that  no  doubt,  changes 
will,  in  due  course,  be  brought  forward. 

I  look  forward  to  that,  and  I  have  assured 
both  groups  that  we  would  welcome  their 
presentations  when  they  have  resolved  their 
attitudes;  to  come  forward  with  a  represen- 
tation which  represents  the  whole  profession. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everyone  will  agree 
with  it,  but  I  mean  by  a  substantial  majority. 

So  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  get  on  with 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  has  great  merit 
and  I  think  it,  as  I  say,  goes  far  toward 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
McRuer. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  bill,  then  as  to 
its  objects.  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  argu- 


ments which  have  been  put  forward,  any 
exception  or  opposition  to  the  objects  which 
are  recited  in  section  3  of  this  bill. 

The   member  for   Riverdale,   I   think,   did 
read  these.    The  section  3  says: 

The  objects  of  the  association  are: 

(a)  To  regulate  the  practice  of  profes- 
sional engineering  and  to  govern  the  pro- 
fession in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the 
regulation  and  the  bylaw. 

(b)  To  establish  and  maintain  standards 
of  knowledge  and  skill  among  its  members. 

(c)  To  establish  and  maintain  standards 
of  professional  ethics  among  its  members. 

Well,  Mr.  McRuer,  when  he  was  writing, 
offering  his  comments  on  self-governing  pro- 
fessions, at  page  1165  of  his  volimie  three 
said: 

Broadly  speaking,  the  power  of  self- 
government  may  be  subdivided  under  two 


(a)  The  power  to  license;  and 

(b)  The  power  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  hcensee,  which  includes  the  power 
to  withdraw  the  license. 

He  went  on: 

Under  the  first  heading  fall  such  mat- 
ters as  setting  educational  standards,  stand- 
ards of  technical  competence,  ethical  and 
character  requirements,  and  the  admission 
procedures. 

All  these  things  are  in  this  bill.  Then  he  said: 
Under  the  second  fall  such  matters  as 
setting  and  maintaining  standards  of  both 
competence  and  conduct,  and  supervising 
members,  and  taking  disciplinary  action 
against  any  member  who  falls  below  the 
prevailing  standards.  These  will  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  some  detail. 

Those  things  are  in  this  bill.  Mr.  McRuer 
entered  into  the  philosophical  discussion  of 
self-governing  professions  and  he  said,  at 
page  1166: 

The  traditional  justification  for  giving 
powers  of  self-regulation  to  any  body  is 
that  the  members  of  the  body  are  best 
qualified  to  ensure  that  proper  standards 
of  competence  and  ethics  are  set  and  main- 
tained. There  is  a  dear  public  interest  in 
the  creation  and  observance  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

This  public  interest  may  have  been  well 
served  by  the  respective  bodies  which  have 
brought  to  their  task  an  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  public  they  serve,  but 
there  is  a  real  risk  that  the  power  may  be 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  the  profession 
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or  occupation  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
public. 

Although  I  feel  that  I  must  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  take  the  position 
the  government  is  on  the  side  of  either  one 
of  the  groups  in  which  the  profession,  for  the 
moment,  appears  to  be  divided,  I  do  feel  that 
perhaps  there  is  some  suggestion  by  one  of 
the  groups  that  their  own  interests  are  more 
in  their  minds  tlian  the  interest  of  the  pubhc. 

I  would  say  no  more  than  that  at  this 
moment,  but  I  do  say  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  make  certain  that  the  profession  shall  serve 
the  pubhc  and  not  itself. 

I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
did  not  feel  it  would  be  possible,  even  if  it 
were  proper,  to  consider  here  in  this  debate, 
the  specific  amendments  which  were  offered, 
because  I  do  not  think  they  certainly  fall  for 
discussion   in   a   debate    on   second   reading. 

The  question  of  the  election  of  the  council 
has  been  mentioned.  I  would  hke  to  refer 
very  briefly  to  that.  It  does  provide  for  a 
wide  field  of  representation,  both  geographi- 
cally and  professionally,  and  it  provides  for 
representation  by  members  of  the  pubhc. 
There  are  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  in  addi- 
tion two  citizen  members,  so  that  I  think  we 
are  covered  there,  again  following  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  protection  of  the  pubhc. 

There  are  things  which  we  were  anxious 
to  achieve,  and  it  is  a  considerable  step 
forward. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  raised  some 
interesting  x>oints.  I  would  hke  to  deal  briefly 
with  some  of  them  at  least. 

He  mentioned  the  objects.  I  have  referred 
to  those.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  I  must 
say,  in  this  debate  this  evening  because  al- 
tliough  I  was  not  here  during  the  debate 
which  took  place  on  Bill  122,  The  Surveyors 
Act,  in  this  House  just  a  few  days  ago— that 
bill,  in  the  objects  in  section  3  is  word  for 
word  the  objects  which  are  set  forth  in  Bill 
48.  The  representation  on  council,  matters 
of  membership  and  the  objects  all  are  the 
same.  I  note  for  instance  in  section  6  of  The 
Surveyors  Act,  Bill  122,  subsection  7,  the 
language: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  or  elected 

as  a  member  of  the  council,  imless  he  is  a 

Canadian  citizen  or  other  British  subject. 

And: 

A  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  coimcil  if  he  ceases  to  be  so  qualified. 

Those  are  exactly  the  same  words  as  found 
in  Bill  48.  There  did  not  seem  to  be,  during 


the  discussion  on  The  Surveyors  Act,  many 
of  tlie  arguments  which  have  been  put  forth 
here  tonight  in  a  somewhat  critical  way.  On 
the  question  of  membership  of  the  council, 
and  membership  of  the  association- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  was  not  here  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  were  not?  Well  I 
imderstand.  Perhaps  my  friend  would  have 
had  something  to  say  had  he  been  here. 
But  Mr.  McRuer,  on  that  question  of  mem- 
bership, said  this  at  page  1176,  in  Voliime 
HI: 

We  do  not  think  that  citizenship  should 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  membership  in 
any  of  the  self-governing  professions  or 
occupations.  Such  a  provision  would,  in 
many  cases,  deny  to  members  of  the  public 
the  services  of  highly  skilled  professional 
men  and  women  dming  the  period  that 
must  expire  before  citizenship  can  be 
acquired.  The  requirement  that  barristers 
and  solicitors  be  British  subjects  is  justi- 
fied, as  barristers  and  solicitors  are  officers 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  cannot  they  be  Cana- 
dians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  caimot  they  be  Canadians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  to  be  British  sub- 
jects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  McRuer  went  on, 
perhaps  this  is  in  point: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
answer  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  am  going  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  cannot  they  be  Cana- 
dians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  remarks  of  Mr.  McRuer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  can  be  a  British  subject, 
I  will  be  a  Canadian. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  be  both. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  feel  that  that  in  1969- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   I  will  be  both. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  feel  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  want  to  be  a  colonial,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 

give  the  Minister  the  courtesy- 
Mr.    Sopha:    You   want   to   be    a    colonial, 

too? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  McRuer  said: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  all 
statutes  conferring  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment should  contain  provisions  that  only 
British  subjects  may  hold  ofiBce  in  the 
respective  bodies  or  exercise  the  powers 
of  self-government.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  exercise  of  delegated  legislative  power 
and  judicial  power  that  the  power  may  be 
exercised  by  persons  who  would  not 
ordinarily  be  qualified  to  vote  or  sit  as 
members  of  the  Legislature  which  dele- 
gates the  power. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  sensible  presentation. 
If  diis  Legislature,  this  government— which 
owes  allegiance  to  the  sovereign— was  to 
delegate  that  power  for  someone  else  to 
govern,  surely  those  persons  who  take  that 
power— judicial  or  legislative— and  exercise  it, 
can  be  no  less  than  loyal  subjects  of  the 
sovereign. 

That  is  the  governing  body— the  council. 
Membership,  no.  As  Mr.  McRuer  says,  there 
is  no  reason  to  have  a  requirement  of  citizen- 
sliip  to  become  a  member.  I  think  with  The 
Surveyors  Act,  The  Engineers  Act,  and  other 
Acts  I  am  sure  which  will  follow,  but  par- 
ticularly as  we  speak  of  Bill  48,  one  thing  is 
essential.  In  those  countries  which  do  not 
have  training  of  a  quahty  which  would  make 
the  members  of  the  profession  meet  our 
standards,  the  engineers  must  have  some 
power  to  either  upgrade  them  or  refuse 
them  membership  until  they  reach  certain 
standards. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  really  curious  and  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me  how  he  can  justify  himself 
being  a  member  of  a  governing  body  of  a 
profession  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  holds 
the  office  he  does.  How  can  the  Speaker 
justify   himself  in   being   a   member   of   the 


governing  body  of  a  profession  by  the  mere 
fact  that  he,  at  one  time  occupied  the 
office  that  the  Attorney  General  now  occu- 
pies? Is  there  not  a  conflict  on  the  very  subject 
the  Attorney  General  is  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  very  irrelevant  to  indulge  in  this  debate 
at  this  time.  It  would  perhaps  be  very  con- 
ceited of  me  standing  here  as  Attorney 
General  to  say  that  that  was  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  me  to  be  a  bencher  of  the 
law  society.  All  I  could  say  is  that— 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  qualification  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  am  not  sure, 
of  the  qualification  to  be  a  bencher.  All  I 
can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  those  who  went 
before  us,  in  their  wisdom,  apparently  felt 
that  if  one  achieved  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  perhaps  he  had  some  quality  which 
might  qualify  him  to  be  a  bencher  of  the 
law  society.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  right, 
but  I  am  glad  to  applaud  and  accept  tlie 
wisdom  of  their  decision. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly  does  not  demonstrate 
a  striking  belief  in  the  democratic  process, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  legal  profession 
at  the  moment,  we  are  discussing  the  engi- 
neering profession.  I  would  ask  that  the 
Minister  stay  with  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
regardless  of  interruptions  which  are  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  1  appreciate  your  inter- 
vention, Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  I  rather 
enjoy  these  interruptions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  saved  the  Minister  from  an 
impossible  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  there  is  any  merit  in  my  reply,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  both  of  them  should 
resign  from  that  govermment  body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  just  before  he  made  the  motion 
for  what  we  now  know  as  the  "six  months 
hoist,"  said  that  he  felt  that  this  bill  should 
be  delayed  until  Bill  130,  The  Statutory 
Powers  Procedures  Act,  became  law  and  was 
enacted.  I  would  only  say  that  it  may  be  some 
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time  before  that  bill,  designed  to  deal  witli 
all  bodies  which  are  given  statutory  powers, 
is  enacted. 

When  it  was  introduced  I  made  it  plain 
that  it  would  be  on  the  table  of  this  Legis- 
lature for  some  time^perhaps  until  the  next 
session  of  this  House.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  at  least  a  year  before  we  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  examine  that  bill  as  it  relates— not 
only  to  self-governing  professions— but  to 
statutory  bodies  of  various  kinds,  and  to 
modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  in  all 
those  areas  and  have  it  law.  For  that  reason 
I  would  not  want  The  Professional  Engineer 
Act  held  up. 

It  would  not  just  be  a  six  months'  hoist, 
I  would  think  it  would  be  at  least  a  year  if 
we  had  to  wait  for  Bill  130  to  become  law. 
That  bill,  being  so  broad  in  its  scope  and 
relating  to  so  many  bodies  which  have  powers 
delegated  from  this  Legislatiuie,  will  take  con- 
siderable study.  I  am  sure  it  will  take  time 
before  it  wiU  become  effective. 

While  the  hon.  member  was  at  pains  to 
deal  with  The  Corporations  Act— and  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  have  The  Corporations  Act 
before  me— I  was  not  anticipating  that  particu- 
lar amendment.  Perhaps  there  is  merit  in 
examininng  this  bill  to  see  if  there  is  not  a 
broad  extension  of  powers  which  would  auto- 
matically flow  to  a  body  corporate  such  as 
the  professionai  engineers  association,  al- 
though curiously  enough  the  surveyors  are 
also  a  body  corporate  in  the  same  language. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  agree  and  I  disagree 
with  that  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  there  is  merit 
in  examining  that.  I  think  generally— and  we 
can  do  this  in  committee— the  purpose  of 
those  cross  references,  and  the  application  of 
the  powers  in  The  Corporations  Act,  was  just 
to  make  applicable  the  following:  It  is  not 
so  much  an  extension  of  powers,  but  to  make 
applicable  to  ail  corporations— whatever  their 
nature— the  various  requirements,  some  of 
them  restrictive,  for  registration  and  reporting 
the  other  measures  which  are  foiuid  in  The 
Corporations  Act.  It  is  not,  I  think,  primarily 
designed  to  extend  broad  powers  beyond  the 
powers  which  are  set  out  in  the  statute  of  a 
corporation— in  this  case  Bill  48. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
just  made  a  comment.  I  agree  that  we  ought 
to  go  into  it  in  committee,  assuming  the  bill 
passes  tonight,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
that  is  exactly  the  poiot.  It  does  incorporate 
very  broad  ix>wers  by  reference  into  the  bill, 


and  he  and  I,  for  the  moment,  can  disagree 
as  to  the  net  effect  of  it  until  such  time  as 
we  can  thrash  it  out  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thank  you.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  member  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly look  at  the  case  he  cited.  As  I  listened 
to  him  read  Lord  Selbome's  judgment  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Lord  Selbome  was  saying: 
The  powers  which  are  set  out  in  the  statutes 
which  create  the  corporation  are  all  the 
powers  it  has,  that  is  it.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  wider  powers  cannot  flow  from  The  Cor- 
porations Act  in  the  language  it  uses;  wider 
powers,  that  is,  than  set  forth  in  the  Act 
which  incorporates  this  profession  into  a  body 
corporate.  We  shall  look  into  that  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  coxmcil,  I  have  dealt 
with  the  objects  and  its  membership;  it  con- 
tarns  provisions  for  licensing,  for  examinations, 
for  hearings,  for  appeals,  and  for  discipline 
on  offences.  I  certainly  would  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  see  this  bill  given  second 
reading  so  that  it  may  get  to  committee  where 
we  will  have  a  furtlier  opx>ortunity  to  examine 
it  and  I  would  ask  that  the  amendment  to 
my  motion  be  opposed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  was  for  second  reading  of 
Bill  48.  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Renwick,  seconded  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  that 
the  word  "now"  in  the  motion  before  the 
House  be  deleted  and  the  words  "this  day,  six 
months"  be  added  so  that  the  motion  before 
the  House  shall  read:  "That  Bill  48,  The 
Professional  Engineers  Act,  1968-1969  be  read 
a  second  time  this  day  six  months." 

I  believe  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with 
the  procedure  as  I  believe  was  explained  a 
few  sessions  ago  by  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow.  On 
such  occasions  the  vote  is  first,  as  to  whether 
the  word  "now"  should  remain  as  part  of  tlie 
original  motion  and,  therefore,  tlie  vote  will 
be  on  whether  the  word  "now"  should  remain. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  will  please  say 
"aye." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  What 
are  we  voting  on? 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  it  is  not  plain.  We 
are  voting- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —whether  the  word  "now" 
remains  as  part  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Martd:   That  is  much  better. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Therefore,  all  in  favour  of 
the  word  "now"  remaining,  will  please  say 
"aye." 

Those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

I  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Clerk  so  there 
will  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers to  my  right  or  to  my  left  as  to  the  vote. 

The  question  is,  shall  the  word  "now" 
stand  as  part  of  the  motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 
Auld 
Bales 
Belanger 
Bemier 
Boyer 
Brunelle 
Deacon 
De  Monte 
Downer 
Dunlop 
Dymond 
EdighofiFer 
Evans 
Gaunt 
Good 
Guindon 
Haggerty 
Haskett 
Hodgson 

(Victoria- 
Haliburton) 
Hodgson 

(York  North) 
Innes 
Jessiman 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
J(Anston 

(Carleton) 
Knight 
Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 
MacKenzie 
MacNaughton 
Meen 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
McKeough 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 
Paterson 
Potter 


Nays 
Burr 
Davison 
Deans 
Gisbom 
Jackson 
Lewis 
MacDonald 
Martel 
Pilkey 
Renwick 

(Riverdale) 
Shulman— 11. 


Ayes  Nays 

Price 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 

Randall 

Reilly 

Reuter 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Ruston 

Singer 

Smith 

( Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Sopha 
Stewart 
Villeneuve 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Worton 
Yaremko— 56. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  56,  the  "nays"   11. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   SECURITIES  ACT,   1966 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  AfFairs)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  TTie 
Securities  Act,  1966. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  bill,  it 
seems  to  have  several  clauses  in  it  that  im- 
prove the  regulations.  For  example,  the 
simplification  for  mining  development  com- 
panies with  regard  to  the  statements  they 
have  to  file;  the  matter  of  limitation  of  pro- 
ceedings is  one  I  have  diflBculty  in  under- 
standing as  to  the  two  clauses.  Perhaps  the 
Minister  could  explain  that  to  me.  One  says, 
"no  proceedings  other  than  in  a  court"  and 
one  "no  proceedings  in  a  court"  and  for  one 
who  is  not  a  lawyer,  I  am  even  having  diffi- 
culty getting  it  explained  to  me  by  my 
colleague  on  my  left. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleasetl  to  see  this 
seotion  9,  the  provision  for  the  review  of  an 
appeal  from  decisions  of  a  stock  exchange 
affecting  any  person.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  power  for  The  Securities  Act  to 
provide,  so  that  the  stock  exchange  members 
who  may  have  some  grievance  with  the 
actions  of  the  board  of  governors,  will  have  a 
body  to  appeal  to,  a  senior  body  to  appeal  to. 
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In  general,  I  think  this  appears  to  be  a  very 
good  improvement  to  The  Securities  Act.    . 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  second 
reading  of  an  amending  bill  it  is  always  some- 
what difficult  to  pick  out  the  precise  principles 
that  are  involved  in  it,  but  in  this  particular 
bill,  at  this  time,  I  want  to  comment  about 
two  aspects  of  it;  if  I  could  have  your 
indulgence,  Mr.   Speaker,  for  a  moment. 

There  is  a  provision  with  respect  to  the 
prospectuses  of  mining  exploration  companies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  recall  that  some 
considerable  time  was  spent,  following  the 
Windfall  collapse,  to  deal  with  this  whole 
question  of  prosfvectuses  of  mining  corpora- 
tions. We  now  find  that  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  this  bill  to  make  provision  for  regula- 
tions to  be  passed,  as  I  understand  it,  pre- 
scribing the  content  of  the  financial  statements 
to  be  contained  with  the  prospectuses  of 
mining  exploration  companies  or  any  category 
thereof  in  lieu  of  the  financial  statements 
required  by  section  43. 

Section  43  was  the  section  which  was  of 
substantial  concern  to  us  at  the  tune  The 
Securities  Act  in  its  present  form  went 
through  the  legal  bills  committee  and  is  the 
provision  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  sets 
out  the  basic  information  which  is  required 
from  such  a  company. 

Again,  our  problem  is  that  here,  we  have 
a  situation  where  the  specifics  of  such  a 
prospectus  are  to  be  set  out  in  the  regula- 
tions, if  my  understanding  of  the  biU  is 
correct.  Secondly,  that  there  is  also  going  to 
be  provision  by  way  of  regulation  for  exempt- 
ing any  category  of  mining  exploration  com- 
pany from  this  requirement. 

I  simply  point  out  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
Minister,  that  we  will  look  very  closely  at 
this  whole  problem  of  the  prospectuses  to  be 
filed  by  mining  exploration  companies.  The 
Minister  has  advised  me  that  the  bill  is  going 
to  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee  but  certainly 
it  should  not  pass  second  reading  in  the 
House  without  a  comment  indicating  tbat  the 
bill  in  fact  makes  provisions  for  prospectuses 
and  for  the  exempting  from  prospectus 
requirements  of  mining  exploration  com- 
panies. 

The  other  item  which  is  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill  apart  from  all  the  other  changes 
that  are  involved  in  it,  is  a  provision  which 
provides  for  regulating  the  trading  of  securi- 
ties, other  than  on  the  stock  exchange,  recog- 
nized by  the  commission,  and  that  means  the 
regulation  of  all  other  security  trading  in  the 
province. 

I  know  there  may  have  been  some  question 


in  the  mind  of  the  conmiission  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  had  this  power.  But  we  are  find- 
ing that  instead  of  having  an  omnibus  securi- 
ties bill,  as  was  the  intention  as  the  result 
of  the  various  commissions  which  sat  to  deal 
with  questions  of  adequacy  of  iirformation  for 
security  investment.  Whether  it  is  Windfall 
or  the  Attorney  General's  committee,  we  are 
beginning  to  find  that  a  lot  of  the  basic 
problems  are  being  dealt  with  by  way  of 
regulation  and  there  is  no  specific  direct  in- 
clusion in  the  Act  of  provisions  relating  to 
them.  That  is  the  case  with  respect  to  financ- 
ing companies— and  just  by-the-way,  we  might 
wonder  some  day  and  perhaps  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  when  the  Hughes  commission 
is  going  to  report  on  Atlantic  Acceptance; 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  that  commission 
had  been  appointed.  But  this  three-line  inclu- 
sion in  the  securities  bill  about  provision  for 
securities  other  than  those  traded  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  was,  in  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  a  substantial  study  in 
several  volumes,  conducted  over  a  period  of 
time,  with  great  expertise  and  knowledge 
about  the  whole  field  of  the  over-the-coimter 
trading  in  securities  or,  the  trading  in  the 
unlisted  types  of  securities  so  that  the  securi- 
ties exchange  commission  of  the  United  States 
could  exercise  proper  control  over  tbem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Minister,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  now  and  again  in  com- 
mittee and  I  assume  the  Securities  Commis- 
sion and  perhaps,  if  it  is  possible,  members 
of  the  security  investment  industry  in  the 
city,  would  come  and  give  us  some  indication 
of  what  they  intend,  when  they  say  that  the 
commission  is  now  to,  either  by  way  of  clarifi- 
cation or  by  way  of  an  additional  power,  have 
power  to  regulate  the  trade  in  securities  other 
than  those  listed  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  two  points  of 
principle  that  are  of  concern  to  me  and  the 
other  matters  can  be  dealt  with  in  committee 
as  can  those  two  matters.  I  would  invite  the 
Minister's  comments  about  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  before  the  Minister?  The 
hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  do  not 
really  wish  to  speak,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  a  question  which  perhaps  he  can 
help  me  on. 

I  believe  that  somewhere  in  The  Securities 
Act,  it  states  that  a  company  may— and  I  may 
be  wrong,  if  I  am  please  correct  me— but  a 
company  may  sue  directors  for  profits  which 
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they  have  made  as  a  result  of  insider  informa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  that  is  so, 
where  that  section  is,  so  that  I  can  look  it  up, 
and  I  would  like  to  also  ask  the  Minister,  if 
any  such  suits  have  been  brought  to  his 
knowledge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  get  those  particulars  for  the  hon. 
member  and  let  him  have  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  suggest  that  that 
might  be  done  in  committee  and  the  answer 
provided.  Any  other  members?  Does  the  hon. 
Mihister  wish  to  make  any  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  with  respect  to 
the  first  point,  the  short  form  prospectus— the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  has  to  do  with 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Beatty  committee  on  the  financing  of  grass- 
roots exploration  companies  and  to  provide 
for  a  short  form  prospectus  without  the  bur- 
den of  the  initial  expenses  of  accounting, 
engineering  and  legal  fees.  In  some  fashion 
those  matters— the  proper  details  and  appro- 
priate information— have  got  to  be  supplied. 
But  at  some  point  it  may  be  that  in  the 
initial  stages  there  can  be  some  simplification 
which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  principle 
that  the  more  money  raised  that  goes  into  the 
ground,  the  better  it  is  for  the  shareholders. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question  about 
the  regulation  of  securities  traded  on  other 
than  the  stock  exchange.  I  can  simply  say  this, 
that  the  Beatty  report  again  pointed  to  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  some  central 
agency  to  obtain  and  publicize  data  obtained 
concerning  trading  an  unlisted  security,  traded 
as,  or  in  the  course  of,  primary  distribution  to 
the  public  or  in  the  after-market. 

This  would  provide  a  better  market  for  the 
securities  as  well  as  establishing  whether 
there  is  any  real  economic  basis  at  the  present 
levels  of  trading;  for  establishing  a  junior 
exchange  for  less  seasoned  securities. 

I  can  say  this,  that  at  the  moment,  studies 
are  already  under  way  and  the  phrase  "spot 
check"  is  not  sufficiently  descriptive  for  this 
purpose.  Studies  on  selected  issues  and  the 
volume  of  trading  and  the  fluctuation,  the 
variations  of  price  and  the  extent  of  the 
trading  involved  are  being  carried  on  at  this 
moment,  to  try  and  provide  us  with  some 
information.  It  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  information  with  respect  to 
the  trading  of  unlisted  securities  to  give  us 
some  organized  arrangement  whereby  infor- 
mation—dependable, reliable  and  actual— may 
be  available  for  either  shareholders  or  poten- 


tial shareholders;  certainly  to  he  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

The  purpose  in  suggesting  that  this  bill  go 
to  the  legal  bills  committee  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  details  available,  in  the  hands  of 
the  staff  at  the  securities  commission,  which 
I  think  should  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  through 
the  legal  bills  committee. 

I  propose  to  ask  shortly  for  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  to  be  simi- 
larly sent  to  legal  bills  committee  at  the  same 
time  because  there  are  certain  aspects  of  that 
bill  which  are  closely  related  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  securities  bill  itself. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  Chair. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Aff^airs):  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  Bill  110,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  I  move  that  the 
item  before  the  committee  be  discharged  in 
order  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  legal  bills 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  MECHANICS'  LIEN  ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  36,  The  Me- 
chanics' Lien  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  36,  The  Mechanics'  Lien 
Act,  1968-69.  It  would  appear  that  we  had 
got  to  section  22  which  had  been  carried. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice); 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  had  moved 
an  amendment  to  section  23  when  we  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  have  the  amendment 
before  me.  I  do  not  recall,  perhaps  the  Clerk 
could  indicate,  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
had  been  debated? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  It  was  just  starting. 

On  section  23: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  had  better  read 
the  amendment  as  I  have  it  before  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  has  moved  that  section 
23  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing subsections: 

Number  two,  every  claim  asserted  under 

subsection  5  of  section  11  for  work  done 
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or  materials  placed  or  furnished  ceases  to 
exist  on  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 

(a)  the  work  have  been  completed  or 
abandoned. 

(b)  the  materials  have  been  placed  or 
furnished,  or, 

(c)  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  credit, 
where  such  period  is  mentioned  in  the 
notice  referred  to  in  subsection  5  of  section 
21,  unless,  in  the  meantime,  an  action 
under  this  Act  is  commenced  to  realize  the 
claim  or  on  which  a  subsisting  claim  may 
be  realized. 

Subsection  3,  subsection  2  of  section  22 
does  not  apply  to  an  action  referred  to  in 
subsection  2  of  sections  29,  30,  31,  32  and 
34  to  38  do  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to 
such  an  action. 

Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Carried. 

Section  23,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  24  to  50,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  51: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  51,  perhaps  the  Minister  of  Justice 
would  give  us  some  idea  as  to  when  it  is 
intended  to  have  this  Act  brought  into  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  actually  arrived  at  a  day,  but  I  would 
think  it  would  be  reasonably  soon  after  Royal 
assent  is  given. 

Section  51  agreed  to. 

Section  52  agreed  to. 

Bill  36,  as  amended,  reported. 


THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO  (No.  1) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl2,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Perhaps  we  could  have  a 
brief  explanation  of  section  1. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  As  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
had  to  do  with  the  operation  of  a  means  of 
conveyance  in  High  Park.  I  think  there  was 
some  suggestion,  as  I  recall,  during  the  de- 
bate—I think  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  (Mr.  Ben)— that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  conveyance  on  Toronto  Island.  I 
had  never  heard  that.  From  my  understand- 
ing, perhaps  it  did  not  come  up  in  private 


bills  committee,  but  from  my  understanding 
it  had  to  do  with  High  Park,  but  I  could  be 
very  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Just  a  min- 
ute. Would  the  Minister  explain  or  tell  us 
about  High  Park,  if  you  will  forgive  my 
curiosity  on  the  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  could  be  very 
wrong  about  this  but  my  understanding  is 
that  there  was  some  proposal  to  run  some 
sort  of  a  miniature  railway  in  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  some  explana- 
tion of  how  things  can  come  through  and 
nobody  is  quite  sure  what  they  are  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  suggest  that 
if  the  hon.  member  was  that  interested  he 
could  have  gone  to  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee and  found  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
private  bills  committee,  but  we  are  now  in 
the  House  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  if  you  are  sponsoring  the  bill  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  sponsoring 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  who  is  sponsoring  the 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member 
for  St.  David. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  where  is  he? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  My  recollection 
is  that  it  was  not  a  miniature  railroad,  but 
rather  something  like  the  auto  train  convey- 
ance they  have  at  the  CNE  that  they  are 
advocating  and  suggesting  on  a  trial  basis. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl2  reported. 


THE  CITY  OF  TORONTO  (No.  2) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr20,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr20  reported. 
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THE  GITY  OF  HAMILTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr21,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr21  reported. 


THE   LEGAL  AID  ACT^   1966 

House  in  coanmattee  on  Bill  124,  An  Act  to 
amend  Tlie  Legal  Aid  Act,  1966. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a 
moment  or  two  imtil  a  messenger  goes  to  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  seeks  certain 
files.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
a  few. moments  to  find  just  where  we  are  at 
in  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chaintiari,  could 
we  go  on  then  with  Bill  125. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  hold  Bill  124  for 

the  moment.     ' 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  125,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

On  section  1:         '  .'  . 

Mr.  Chairman:  Agreed  to? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dovinisview):  No,  hold  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Send  a  messenger  down  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  ready? 

Mr.  Singer:  Nearly;  have  we  got  an  amend- 
ment here? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  have  no  amendment, 
not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  member  for  Downsview  does  not  have  his 
amendment,  I  would  be  quite  happy,  in  the 
absence  of  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Lawlor),  to  move  the  amendment  that  he 
was  going  to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  have  called  the  bill. 
Shall  section  1  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  Singer:  No,  no,  I  do  not  have  my 
amendment  written  out  yet,  Mr.  Chairman; 
but  I  will  make  it  up  as  I  go  along  here. 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  a  draft! 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  going  to  write  this  witli 
his  left  hand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague 
from  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook)  said  on  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  carry  this  bill  as  it  is  and  still  keep  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  made  \ry  Mr. 
McRuer. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Well,  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  for  the  edffication  of  the 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Development  let  us 
see  what  Mr.  McRuer  said.  On  page  378,  he 
says: 

Tlie  following  principles  should  be  laid 

down    to    guide    the    committee    in    the 

examination  of  the  regulations. 

And  this  is  the  important  one:    , 

(a)  they  should  not  contain  provisions 
initiating  new  policy,  but  should  be  con- 
fined to  details  to  give  efiEect  to  the  policy 
established  by  the  statute. 

That  is  the  first  principle  he  sets  oiit  insofar 
as  this  committee  is  concerned.  And  what 
does  the  Minister  say  when  he  introduces  the 
Act,  Mr.  Chairman? 

In  subsection  3  of  the  Act  he  says: 

A  special  committee  on  regulations  will 
examine  the  regulations  with  particular 
reference  to  the  scope  and  method  of  the 
exercise  of  the  delegated  power,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy  or 
objectives  to  be  affected  by  the  regulations 
or  enabhng  statutes  and  so,  deal  with  such 
other  matters  as  are  referred  to  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

I  just  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
if  the  committee  is  going  to  be  bound  by  tlie 
provisions  of  subsection  3  of  the  proposed 
section  12,  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry 
the  first  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Ruer. Mr.  McRuer  says  that  the  committee 
should  make  sure  that  the  regulations  do  not 
contain  provisions  initiating  new  poHcy,  but 
should  be  confined  to  details  giving  effect  to 
the  policy  established  by  the  statute. 

The  Attorney  General  says  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  examine  the  regulations,  but 
without  reference  to  the  merits,  the  policy 
or  the  objectives. 
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How  can  you  reconcile  those  two  ideas?  I 
say  it  is  quite  impossible.  I  think  the  Attor- 
ney General,  under  the  guise  of  implementing 
this  important  recommendation  contained  by 
McRuer  in  volimie  1,  really  has  defeated  the 
whole  purpose  of  it. 

I  am  just  not  content  any  longer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  committee  is  going  to  act 
in  a  way  diflFerently  to  what  the  statute  lays 
out. 

We  went  tlirough  that  little  exercise  in  The 
Law  Enforcement  Compemation  Act  and  the 
Attorney  General  assured  us,  and  we  did  not 
accept  it  too  well,  that  the  statute  he  pro- 
posed at  that  time  meant  something  that  it 
did  not  say. 

On  second  reading,  he  attenipted  to  give  us 
that  kind  of  assurance  again.  But  just  read 
those  two  things  together.  McRuer  says  they 
should: 

"The  committee  should  satisfy  itself  that 
regulations  should  not  contain  provisions 
initiating  new  policy  but  should  be  con- 
fined in  details  to  give  effect  to  a  policy 
established  by  the  statute." 

The  Attorney  General  says: 

"The  committee  shall  examine  the  regu- 
lations with  reference  to  the  scope  and 
method  of  exercise  of  the  power  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy  or 
the  objectives  to  be  affected  by  the  regu- 
lations." 

The  two  things  just  do  not  go  togetiber. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
move  that  section  1  of  Bill  125,  be  amended. 
You  will  have  to  bear  with  me  until  I  write 
it  out,  this,  however,  is  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment.  I  have  not  got  it  written  out  yet. 
In  subsection  3  of  section  12  as  contained  in 
the  said  subsection  1,  that  the  words,  "but 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy 
or  pbjectives  to  be  affected  by  the  regulations 
or  enabling  statutes",  be  deleted. 

I  think  really  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  intent  of 
my  amendment  and  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment,  I  will  write  it  out. 

The  debate  could  follow  in  the  meantime, 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  has  heard 
Mr.  Singer's  motion.  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  am  won- 
dering in  subsection  1,  why  there  is  not 
included  there,  power  to  replace  members  of 


the  special  committee.  It  seems  to  be  rather 
a  lengthy  period  of  time  to  appoint  a  group 
of  people,  under  the  wording  of  the  sub- 
section, that  would  be  for  a  period  of  four 
years  normally  and  no  power  is  given  to  the 
assembly.  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  power 
exists  anyway,  but  it  might  simplify  things 
if  it  were  spelled  out,  that  members  might  be 
replaced  from  time  to  time  on  the  committee. 
I  am  just  wondering  why  that  committee  is 
not  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  the  Legislature,  rather  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Legislature.  That  makes  it 
entirely  different  from  any  other  committee. 
Although  they  are  called  standing  commit- 
tees, of  course,  this  one  is  called  a  special 
committee.  But  certainly,  there  is  implicit  in 
it,  a  long  period  of  tenure  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee.  Might  the  Attorney 
General  not  consider  changing  it  to  read,  "at 
the  commencement  of  each  session  of  the 
Legislature",  which  would  give  a  greater 
flexibility  in  respect  of  the  membership. 

To  put  it  another  way,  as  my  final  words 
on  it— why  should  the  government  decree, 
with  its  majority,  that  a  committee  of  this 
House  should  exist  over  a  period  of  four  years 
rather  than  one  year?  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
the  government  is  arrogating  to  itself,  a  spe- 
cial privilege  that  its  position  in  the  House 
does  not  really  require  that  it  pre-empt  to 
itself.  Why  does  the  government  take  away 
from  the  House,  the  privilege  of  replacing 
and  renewing,  in  many  cases  no  doubt, 
resuscitating  interest  in  the  committee  by 
bringing  new  people  in?  An  analogy  might 
not  be  made  with  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee which  presumably  should  exist  for  the 
whole  Iffe  of  the  Legislature. 

In  short,  what  special  unique  charac- 
teristics does  the  Attorney  General  endow  on 
this  committee  that  it  should  exist  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  that 
I  would  think  that  the  only  defence  or  reply 
would  be  that  a  committee,  dealing  with 
regulations,  would  develop  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  and  procedural 
facility  in  examining  the  regulations.  They 
would  have  a  continuity  which,  if  you 
changed  the  committee  each  session,  you 
would  not  have.  And  I  would  think  as  this 
House  sits,  we  are  more  or  less  continuously 
together,  few  drop  out  for  one  reason  or 
anotlier,  you  would  have  a  committee  that 
would  be  carrying  on  in  the  same  way. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  sensible  rather 
than    to    have    a    completely    changed    com- 
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mittee  four  times  in  four  years.  I  think  that 
is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
would  have  to  do  some  research  in  order  to 
explain,  if  a  member  of  the  committee  died 
for  example,  or  resigned  his  seat,  would  the 
statute  have  to  be  amended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  I  should  thinlc- 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  might  have  to  amend  the 
statute  to  replace  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  I  had  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  Act,  there  is  probably  some 
provisions  in  it,  that  covers  all  committees. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  there  are. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  there?  Well,  sir,  how  cer- 
tain are  you?  Are  there?  It  would  be  just  as 
easy  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  have  them  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —just  as  easy  to  say  in  the 
statute,  that  a  member  might  retire  and  be 
replaced  or  the  assembly  could  replace  any 
member  on  simple  resolution. 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  hoping  that  I 
might  find  in  the  Act,  quickly,  something 
relating  to  the  makeup  of  committees,  but  my 
understanding  is  that  they  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  resolution  of  the  House.  There  are 
certain  provisions  as  to  calling  witnesses, 
and  so  on,  but  I  just  do  not  see  at  the 
moment  how  the  committees  are  appointed. 
Under  section  58: 

Any  standing  or  special  committee  of  the 
assembly  may  require  the  facts,  matters 
and  things  relating  to  the  subject  to  verify 
or  otherwise  ascertain  by  oral  examination 
of  witnesses. 

But  the  appointment  is  done  by  resolution 
of  the  House  and  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  just  cannot  put  my  finger  on  it  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  House  would  have  authority 
to  make  the  substitution  or  the  replacement 
of  a  vacancy,  I  think  we  would  have  no 
problem  there. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What- 
ever being  the  statutory  authority,  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  traditional  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Somebody  might  hold,  I  do 
not  know  where  we  get  this  interpreted,  if 
the  Opposition's  views  were  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  government— I  do  not  know 
where  we  would  go  to  seek  an  interpretation— 
but  somebody  might  hold  that  a  special  Act 
overrides  a  general  one  and  because  of  what 
the  assembly  specifically  has  said  in  respect 
of  this  Act.  But  what  really  bothers  me,  and 
when  I  see  the  intractability  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  have  to  get  a  bit  firmer.  This  was 
never  discussed  with  the  assembly.  Why 
should  the  government  put  upon  us,  put  itself 
upon  us?  Nobody  ever  came  to  me  to  ask  me, 
as  a  member  of  this  assembly,  what  I  felt 
about  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature 
to  examine  the  regulations.  This  is  purely  a 
piece  of  government  legislation  dreamed  up 
in  the  offices  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
introduced  in  tins  House  in  this  form.  And 
I  want  to  say  I  resent  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh^  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment  till  I  finish  what 

I  have  to  say.  I  resent  the  government  coming 
in  here  and  telling  the  House  what  the  com- 
position of  the  committees  are  going  to  be. 

Every  year  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  we  determine  what  standing 
committees  there  will  be.  Every  year  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  makes 
his  observations  on  the  nature,  characteristics 
and  duties  of  the  standing  committees.  Now 
the  government  comes  in  with  a  government 
bill,  backed  by  its  overwhelming  majority 
and  starts  to  tell  us  what  the  composition  of 
this  committee  is  going  to  be. 

Well,  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  rather 
strikes  a  pose  of  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

Supposing  some  private  member  of  the 
House  wanted  to  be  on  that  committee  during 
the  life  of  the  Legislature— it  is  composed  of 

II  or  13  people,  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  seats  in  the  House— and  the  private  member 
was  not  selected  the  first  time.  Well,  in  order 
to  participate  in  that  important  area  of  the 
public  domain,  presumably  he  would  have 
to  get  re-elected,  he  would  have  to  go  to  the 
polls  again  and  hope  that  in  the  next  Legis- 
lature he  would  be  singled  out  and  be 
translated  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  think  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  the  framers  of  the  statute  and 
the  Attorney  General  himself  have  rather  pre- 
empted to  themselves  very  much  of  something 
in  the  order  of  presumptuousness  in  respect 
of  this  statute. 
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We  have  not  heard  a  word  yet  from  the 
Attorney  General  about  what  is  the  unique 
quality  of  this  committee,  what  makes  it  so 
different  from  the  public  accounts  committee. 
What  makes  it  so  different  from  the  commit- 
tee the  member  for  Quinte  chaired,  that 
looked  into  the  operation  of  the  Brockville 
hospital?  Where  is  its  pre-eminence  that  it 
has  to  exist  for  the  life  of  the  Legislature? 

All  right,  I  have  had  my  say,  use  your 
majority.  One  tries  to  be  moderate  at  the 
beginning  and  make  a  suggestion  for  a 
change,  but  as  the  months  advance  one  sees 
a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  law  officers  and  his 
draftsmen  to  change  a  semi-colon. 

The  worst  I  ever  encountered  in  the  ten 
years  I  have  been  here  was  Jacob  Finkleman 
in  The  Department  of  Labour.  The  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  will 
remember  him.  When  he  drafted  a  statute 
he  would  not  let  a  comma  be  changed,  if  you 
left  the  dot  out  over  an  "i"  he  would  not 
allow  anybody  to  amend  it  by  putting  the  dot 
in. 

The  Attorney  General  is  begirming  to 
demonstrate  the  same  intractability. 

So  at  10.55  p.m.  all  I  can  say  is  I  do  not 
like  it  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  pushed  around 
as  a  member  of  the  Opposition  with  the 
government  telling  me  about  the  composition 
of  the  committees  of  this  House.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  custom  and  usage. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  anything  more  than 
that,  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  House  is 
that  the  committees  are  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  You  can  sit  and 
shake  your  head  and  exhibit  all  the  pain  you 
want  about  it. 

You  have  not  bothered  to  take  the  House 
into  your  confidence  here  tonight  to  tell  us 
what  is  so  special,  so  unique,  and  so  over- 
whelming about  this  committee  that  the 
government  has  to  decree  along  the  line  that 
it  is  going  to  sit  for  four  years  without  the 
possibility,  within  the  statute,  within  its 
wording,  that  there  can  ever  be  any  change, 
except  some  big  reference  by  the  chief  law 
oflBcer  of  the  Crown  that,  "I  think  somewhere 
in  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act." 

I  have  seen  cases  of  statutes  of  this  govern- 
ment go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on 
less  ambiguous  wording  than  that.  At  some 
later  time  you  get  the  taste  of  ashes  in  your 
mouth  when  you  refer  back  in  the  mists  of 
memory  to  something  said  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  and  somebody  over  there  is  persuaded 
of  his  own  importance  and  says,  "Well,  the 
statute  does  not  say  that.  We  are  guided  by 
the  wording  of  the  statute  and  don't  tell  us 


about  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  because 
this  is  a  special  Statute  that  refers  particu- 
larly to  this  committee.  The  Legislature  passed 
it  in  full  cognizance  that  there  was  a  general 
statute,  and  it  meant  to  override  the  general 
statute,  and  this  one  speaks." 

Well,  what  does  it  say?  It  says,  **the  com- 
mencement of  each  Legislature".  So  I  will 
have  to  be  here  if  it  is  constituted. 

When  is  this  thing  coming  into  effect?  I 
have  been  pleading  for  this  type  of  thing 
since  I  first  walked  into  this  assembly,  asking 
for  the  adoption  of  an  administrative  pro- 
cedure code  in  this  province. 

God  forgive  me  for  commenting  on  the 
number  of  times  that  Mr.  McRuer's  name  has 
been  bandied  around  here  today.  If  you 
walked  in  here  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  you  would  hear  McRuer  bouncing 
off  the  walls  it  has  been  mentioned  so  many 
times  today. 

I  was  calling  for  this  type  of  thing— dare 
I  say  it— before  he  wrote  his  report  I  was 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  an  administrative 
procedure  code?  You  know,  he  did  not  invent 
everything  in  the  field  of  administrative  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  did  also. 

Mr.  Sopha;  Some  people  thought  of  some 
things  before  and  Jet  me  just  add  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record  of  Hansard  so  it  will 
go  in,  that  so  far  as  I  know  I  was  the  only 
person  who  presented  a  brief  to  his  lordship 
on  this  subject,  certainly  the  only  member  of 
this  assembly  who  presented  a  brief  on  the 
subject  which  encompasses  this,  the  adoption 
of  an  administrative  procedure  code. 

I  hope  the  press  is  not  listening,  but  maybe 
there  is  some  kernel  of  an  idea  in  that  brief 
—and  I  think  it  was  about  15  pages— that  he 
might  have  adopted  and  encompassed  in  that 
great  report. 

As  I  said  before,  the  "J.C."  stands  for 
James  Chalmers,  human  like  the  rest  of  it, 
with  feet  of  clay. 

Well,  this  thing  is  coming  into  force  on  the 
day  it  receives  Royal  assent,  so  I  really  do 
not  know  how  the  Premier  can  come  in  here 
on  that  wording  next  year  and  appoint  one, 
because  the  next  session  is  not  the  beginning 
of  the  Legislature.  It  will  have  to  be  after 
the  next  election  if  you  leave  that  wording, 
if  somebody  wants  to  get  strict  about  it. 

But  supposing  he  just  homswoggled  the 
Legislature  into  allowing  him  to  appoint  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  Just 
supposing.  Well,  a  fellow  had  better  be  here 
if  he  wants  to  be  on  it,  because  if  it  is  on  a 
day  that  you  are  missing  when  they  appoint 
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you,  then. you  do  not  have  a  chance  unless 
you  are  re-elected,  which  certainly  is  a  mixed 
blessing  and  an  appalling  thought  to  think  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  what  has 
provoked  the  hon.  member  from  Sudbury  to 
be  so  intemperate  tonight.  One  would  think 
the  government  had  done  something  greatly 
to  be  castigated  for,  because  they  introduced 
a  piece  of  good  legislation  which  he  admits 
he  has  been  praying  for  for  some  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  else  government  gets 
legislation  before  this  House  except  to  intro- 
duce a  bill.  This  bill  was  introduced  some 
five  weeks  ago,  I  believe  on  April  17.  What 
other  procedure  he  would  expect  us  to  take 
to  get  this  measure  before  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:.  It  should  have  been  discussed 
with  the  Opposition  parties  before  it  was 
introduced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  not  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  ordinary  way. 
True,  this  does  come  from  a  recommendation 
of  Mr.  McRuer,  but  others  of  us  have  thought 
of  some  of  the  legislation  we  have  presented 
to  this  House  before  Mr.  McRuer  wrote  his 
report.  We  had  many  discussions  with  him, 
although  perhaps  we  did  not  present  briefs 
during  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  his 
great  work. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  intractable.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
heing  obstinate,  or  that  we  are  trying  to  force 
anything  down  the  throat  of  the  hon.  member 
or  any  member  of  this  Legislature  in  present- 
ing this  legislation.  It  is  a  proposal  to  permit 
the  members  of  this  House  to  examine  regula- 
tions, purely  and  simply. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fresh  argument  just  arrived  on 
your  desk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well— I  may  refer  to 
that.   I  am  always  glad  to  have  assistance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  as  puzzled  as  you 
aye  with  the  excited  indignation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  but  there  is  one  point 
he  raises  to  which  I  wish  the  Minister  would 
address  himself.  What  reasoning  led  you  to 
the  proposition  that  it  should  be  for  the  whole 
Legislature,  appointed  presumably  right  after 


an  election,  rather  than  in  the  normal  pro- 
cedure of  setting  up  committees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
answer  that  ofiFhand,  but  the  argument  that 
I  put  forward  is  that  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Legislature,  would  give  a  continuity  for  the 
life  of  that  Legislature  for  the  work  that  went 
on  during  that  Legislature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  true  of  any  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart;  That  is  generally  true 
of  any  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  why  a  different 
approach? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  a  continuity  of 
membership  makes  for  a  greater  continuity 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  in  that  commit- 
tee, I  think. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  that  surely  is  true  of 
any  committee.  If  a  person,  in  tiie  view  of 
his  colleagues  and  his  caucus,  feels  that  con- 
tinuity of  knowledge  in  the  operation  of  that 
committee  is  valuable,  then  he  will  be 
appointed  for  each  of  the  four  years.  But  fail- 
ing any  specified  means,  other  than  your  vain 
search  at  the  moment  in  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  you  have  indicated  no  way  of 
filling  vacancies,  and  we  assiune  that  it  will 
be  done  in  the  normal  fashion. 

So  I  come  back— why  not  operate  in  the 
normal  fashion,  of  appointing  the  committee 
at  the  beginning  at  each  session,  and  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  by  each  caucus  that  they 
maintain  that  continuity  of  knowledge,  then 
the  same  people  will  be  appointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  would  anticipate  that  the  vacancies 
certainly  would  be  filled  in  each  session,  if 
vacancies  occur,  as  they  likely  would.  Regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thought  that  there  will 
be  any  other  procedure  than  is  presently 
adopted  in  the  appointment  of  other  commit- 
tees, I  presume  that  the  leaders  of  the  parties 
shall  discuss  who  the  members  shall  be  that 
form  committees,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the 
normal,  usual  way,  and  with  no  thought  of 
otherwise. 

I  do  not  see  it  and  I  do  not  understand  the 
remarks  from  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
that  there  is  any  attempt  here  for  the  govern- 
ment to  force  itself,  or  to  force  a  committee, 
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upon  this  House  which  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  had  thought  that  very  possibly,  and 
I  think  the  suggestion  has  been  made,  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  might  be  a 
member  of  another  party.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  in  the  current  thinking.  It  is 
not  expressed  but  I— 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  no  objection  to 
making  it  a  committee  of  each  session, 
appointed  each  session,  but  I  see  no  diflBculty 
with  the  language  of  the  Act  as  it  is  set  forth. 
And  if  we  are  speaking  to  the  amendment 
now  that  was  moved,  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  a  most  thorough 
discussion  of  this  legislation  on  second  read- 
ing. We  dealt  with  the  whole  matter  of  the 
objects  and  the  powers  of  the  committee. 

I  gave  examples  of  how  the  language  would 
be  interpreted.    I  think  it  complies  with  the 
suggestion  which  Mr.    McRuer  set  forth.    I 
had   a   very  thorough   discussion   of  that.    I 
could  repeat  that,  but  I  hesitate  to  do  so  at 
this  hour,  but  when  we  look  at  it,  if  I  may 
quote  briefly,  from  subsection  3  of  section  1: 
The  committee  shall  examine  the  regula- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  the  scope 
and  method  of  the  exercise  of  delegated 
legislative  power  but  without  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  policy. 

And  I  think  the  words  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  takes  objection  to  are  "or 
objectives". 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  have  broadened  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  he  has  broadened 
it  now  from  our  discussion  previously.  But 
surely,  and  I  think  I  used  the  example  of  a 
government  which  might  have  a  policy  to 
encourage  industry,  how  can  you  separate 
them,  if  that  is  the  policy  making  regulations 
pursuant  to  an  Act,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
that  policy?  The  words  "policy"  and  "objec- 
tives" are  one;  that  is  the  government's  policy, 
that  is  its  objective.  The  objective  is  achieved 
by  carrying  out  the  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  why  I  take  out  the 
word— just  the  word— "objective". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  if  it  passes  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  those  objectives,  it  is  not 
for  a  committee,  examining  the  regulations 
which  are  an  extension  of  the  government's 
legislating  power,  to  say,  "we  disagree  with 
this  regulation  because  we  do  not  like  the 
objective",  because  that  is  policy.    That,   to 


me,  is  as  clear  as  anything.   I  cannot  see  the 
difference;  I  think  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  how  can  you  tell  if  it 
initiates  new  policy  or  not  unless  you  look 
at  what  the  policy  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  policy  is  expressed 
in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  if  it  initiates  new  policy, 
that  is  one  of  the  jobs  the  committee  has  to 
do,  to  say  to  you,  "You  are  correct  to  initiate 
new  policy". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Right! 

Mr.  Singer:  And  you  cannot  do  it  if  you 
work  this  by  the  wording  of  this  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  yes,  the  committee 
shall  not  be  concerned  with  policy.  Mr. 
McRuer  said  it  and  I  think  the  language  of 
the  Act  is  very  similar— "shall  examine  the 
regulations  with  particular  reference  to  the 
scope  and  method  of  the  exercise  of  delegated 
legislative  power". 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  he  also  said  about  the 
provision  of  initiating  new  policy.  That  is  his 
first  concern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  legislative  power  is 
expressed  in  the  Act.  That  is  the  legislation. 
The  regulations  must  conform  to  that,  and 
the  committee  would  be  quite  free  to  say  the 
regulations  go  beyond  the  terms  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  the  members  of  that  committee 
are  not  to  have,  and  should  not  have  and 
shall  not  have,  the  right  to  interfere  with 
policy  or  objectives,  and  those  two  are  one 
and  the  same. 

I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  accept  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do 
not  understand  the  Attorney  General  at  all. 
He  has  now  dug  his  heels  in  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  more  said  on  this 
debate  and  having  in  mind  the  hour,  I  move 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
one  bill  with  certain  amendments,  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  and  that  Bill  110 
be  referred  back  to  the  standing  committtee 
on  legal  and  municipal  bills;  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 

chair.  and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row  we    will   continue    with   estimates— esti- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  mates  of  The  Department  of  Transport  and 

of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill  thereafter  The  Department  of  Labour, 

with  certain  amendments,  certain  bills  with-  -t       »#ti        ^                 ^^.       j. 

out  amendments  and  that  BUI  110  be  referred  r^^'J^''  ^^^^'^^  ™°^^^  *^^  adjournment 

to  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills  and  ^       ®     ouse. 

ask  for  leave  to  sit  again.  Motion  agreed  to. 

Report  agreed  to.  The  House  adjourned  at  11:10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  are  particularly 
pleased  to  have  with  us  in  the  Speaker's  gal- 
lery and  in  the  west  gallery  members  of  the 
Ex-Wardens  Association  and  County  Coun- 
cillors from  Barrie,  the  county  of  Simcoe.  We 
are  also  pleased  to  have  in  Mr.  Speaker's 
gallery  a  distinguished  visitor  from  California, 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Madeline  V.  Haskins, 
who  is  the  secretary  to  Senator  Mills  of  the 
Senate  in  Sacramento,  California.  We  are 
pleased,  indeed,  to  have  her  with  us. 

Then,  as  usual,  we  welcome  a  number  of 
students.  In  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
George  Harvey  Secondary  School,  in  Toronto; 
and  in  the  west  gallery  from  Bayview  Junior 
High  School  in  Willowdale,  and  St.  Mary's 
Separate  School,  in  Oakville.  Later  this  after- 
noon there  will  be  students  from  St.  Joseph 
School  of  Nursing,  in  North  Bay;  from  Deer 
Park  Public  School,  who  will  be  hosting  stu- 
dents from  Hugh  Beaton  Public  School,  in 
Windsor,  and  the  Adjutants  Training  Course 
of  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  This  evening  we  will  have  with  us 
the  17th  Humber  West  Scout  Troop,  from 
Etobicoke. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Demers,  from  the  standing  legal  and 
municipal  committee,  presented  the  commit- 
tee's eighth  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  122,  The  Surveyors  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


GOVERN,  LICENCE  AND  REGULATE 

OPERATION  OF  RAIN-MAKING 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.    W.   Ferrier  (Cochrane    South)   moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  gov- 
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em,   liceiise    and    regulate    the   operation   of 
rain-making  equipment. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  licensing  of  rain-making  equipment 
and  imposes  penalties  for  owning,  installing, 
operating  or  processing  such  equipment  with- 
out being  a  holder  of  the  appropriate  licence 
from  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  would  like  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
House  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  on  Thurs- 
day, as  many  as  possible  would  be  here  at 
the  opening  of  the  House  because  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  an  oificial  picture  taken  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  see  the  seats  well 
filled  on  that  occasion. 

I  believe  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information  oJBBcials  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  party  oflBces  to  ensure  that  we  do  have  a 
well-filled  Chamber  on  this  occasion.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  any  member  would  miss 
the  opportunity  of  having  his  constituents 
pick  him  out  at  his  seat  when  the  picture 
appears. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not 
Opposition  members  will  be  able  to  attend 
the   upcoming  federal-provincial  conference? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  No, 
not  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  shortly 
I  will  be  able  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  concerning  all  the  arrangements  for 
this  conference.  As  soon  as  they  are  settled, 
I  will  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services: 
I  wonder  if  he  is  able  to  table  the  eight  let- 
ters of  resignation  from  the  Indian  develop- 
ment branch?  I  would  like  to  see  what  views 
were  expressed  by  those  people. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family    Services):    Mr.    Speaker,    of  the   ten 
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community  development  persons,  four  are  re- 
maining on  staff,  including  two  Indian  mem- 
bers. Six  have  resigned  and  I  am  tabling 
their  letters  of  resignation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may  ask  a  supplementary 
question:  A  further  member  of  the  staff,  not 
necessarily  a  community  development  officer, 
has  tendered  her  resignation  within  the  last 
two  days.    Is  that  letter  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  let- 
ter is  not  available  to  me  here.  I  think  she 
resigned  on  May  20.  She  is  a  stenographer, 
and  a  letter  by  her  appears  in  the  Toronto 
Star.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter  of  resignation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  She  is  an  Indian? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  She  is  an  Indian,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Trade  and  Development,  Mr.  Speaker; 

How  much  of  Ontario  will  be  included  in 
the  new  regional  incentive  programme  an- 
nounced by  the  federal  Department  of 
Regional   Economic   Expansion  yesterday? 

To  what  extent  will  this  programme  sup- 
plement the  Ontario  Development  Corpora- 
tion forgivable  loan  programme? 

And  how  long  has  the  province  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  federal  government  in  this 
matter,  if,  in  fact,  there  have  been  negotia- 
tions? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  this  is  a  federal  government 
programme,  and  any  announcement  on  areas 
in  Ontario  to  be  included  under  the  new  pro- 
gramme can  only  come  from  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Regional  Economic  Expansion. 

Question  2:  Until  the  areas  of  Ontario  to 
be  designated  under  the  federal  programme 
have  been  officially  announced,  no  assessment 
can  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
federal  programme  will  supplement  the  ODC 
forgivable  loan  programme.  However,  the 
ODC  forgivable  loan  programme  has  pur- 
posely been  kept  flexible  so  it  can  be  readily 
adjusted  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 

Question  3:  TJie  federal  government  asked 
the  views  of  the  province  on  certain  aspects 
of  its  new  programme,  and  promised  to  take 
the  views  expressed  by  the  province  into 
account  when  finalizing  the  programme.  This 
was  done  about  a  month  ago.  We  had  Mr. 
Tom  Kent,  the  Deputy  Minister,  down  from 
Mr.  Marchand's  department,  who  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  programme  with 
our  people. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  the  Minister  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  assumption  that  the  desig- 
nations that  Ontario  makes  to  various  com- 
munities come  to  an  end  in  June  and  that 
there  is  a  general  re-designation  at  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  This  new  programme 
starts  July  1. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  Minister  mean,  a 
new  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  A  new  EIO  programme 
will  start  July  1  when  this  present  programme 
comes  to  termination. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  all  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  asked  me  a 
question  on  May  21  of  which  I  took  notice 
of  one  part.  The  question  was: 

Why  has  the  interdepartmental  co-ordin- 
ating committee  on  Indian  affairs  not  met 
for  more  than  six  months,  as  stated  by  the 
resigning  members  of  the  Indian  develop- 
ment branch  of  your  department? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  inter- 
departmental co-ordinating  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs,  chaired  by  Mr.  Dufour,  had  held 
three  meetings  since  its  establishment— Decem- 
ber, 1967;  June,  1968,  and  November,  1968. 
The  committee  has,  therefore,  been  meeting 
at   intervals   of  approximately   six  months. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  that  the  Minister's  answer— 
if  I  might  ask  a  supplementary  question— is 
that  it  met  twice  a  year,  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  not  met  for  six  months  was  of  no  par- 
ticular signfficance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed 
out  the  facts  of  the  case— that  they  had  been 
meeting  at  regular  intervals  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is  in 
a  position  to  explain  why  Mr.  Dufour  brought 
this  forward  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
felt  the  government  pohcy  was  not  initiatmg 
sufficient  action.  Is  it  that  the  Minister  feels 
Mr.  Dufour  himself  was  responsible  for  not 
convening  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  no 
time  did  I  take  the  responsibility  or  had  the 
arranging  of  the  meetings  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meniber  for  York 
South. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
first  question  is  to  the  Minister  of  HeaUh, 

1.  When  is  the  report  on  the  heahng  arts 
to  be  completed? 

2.  Is  the  coonmittee  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  of  dentists  to  Ontario  commu- 
nities lacking  a  resident  dentist? 

3.  How  many  communities  in  Ontario  with 
a  population  over  3,000  do  not  have  a  resident 
dentist? 

4.  How  many  dentists  are  expected  to 
graduate  from  Ontario  dental  schools  in  1969? 

5.  What  is  the  population  per  practising 
dentist  in  Ontario? 

6.  How  does  Ontario's  population/dentist 
ratio  compare  today  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Sweden? 

Incidentally,  a  typographical  error  crept 
into  my  notes.  In  quoting  1959  statistics  from 
the  Hall  report:  Canada,  1  to  3,000,  Sweden 
1  to  1,500,  and  the  United  States  1  to  1,900. 
The  last  two  were  reversed. 

And  finally:  7.  What  is  the  population/ 
dentist  ratio  recommended  by  the  World 
Health  Organization? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to  answer 
the  first  two  parts  of  the  question,  and  ask 
the  hon,  member  to  put  the  remainder  on  the 
order  paper  because  they  will  call  for  a  good 
deal  of  collection  of  statistics. 

The  answer  to  the  first  part:  I  have  been 
advised  that  I  can  expect  the  report  in 
September  of  this  year. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part:  While  this 
was  not  a  specific  term  of  reference,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  committee  will  be  dealing 
with  it  in  some  parts  but  it  may  not  deal 
with  it  in  any  great  depth  or  at  any  great 
length.  The  Ck)uncil  of  Health  is  presently 
dealing  with  this  matter  on  a  very  urgent 
and  on-going  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

On  what  basis  does  the  Minister  conclude, 
as  he  stated  in  the  Legislature  recently,  that 
the  OWRC  sewage  treatment  plant  in  North 
Bay  is  adequate  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  the  area,  when  its  capacity  of  4,000,000 
gallons  per  day  was  exceeded  regularly  the 
week  before  last  with  flows  in  excess  of 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000,  and  on  April  28 
the  flow  exceeded  8,000,000? 

Why  has  the  OWRC  left  unrepaired  a 
broken  effluent  pii>e  which  runs  out  into  Lake 


Nipissing    so    that    raw    sewage    periodically 
bubbles  up  to  the  surface? 

And  finally,  does  the  OWRC  not  feel  that 
it  has  a  continuing  obligation  to  purchase 
homes  that  are  subjected  to  air  ix>llution 
from  the  treatment  plant  when  assurance  to 
purchase  was  originally  given  to  the  owners? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  the  hon.  member's  question  as 
notice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  answered  him  last 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  know  I  did,  but— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  flow  figures  are 
accurate  directly  from  the  files  of  the  plant. 

My  final  question  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests:  Has  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  withdrawn  for  the  coming 
season,  all  beach  protection  formerly  supplied 
in  northern  Ontario  parks,  and  if  so,  why? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Soutli,  the  department  has 
not  withdrawn  all  beach  patrols  formerly 
supplied  in  northern  Ontario.  We  do  not 
provide  lifeguard  service,  as  such,  but  rather 
have  beach  patrols  who  perform  a  number  of 
functions  in  tlie  more  heavily  used  areas, 
such  as  providing  safety  instruction,  informa- 
tion and  so  forth.  We  have  been  advocating 
greater  parental  responsibility  at  provincial- 
park  swimming  areas,  because  of  tlie  fact  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  few  beach 
patrol  staff  to  insure  the  safety  of  individuals 
on  congested  beach  areas.  We  are  continuing 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  swimming  areas 
where  there  is  some  particular  risk  to 
swimmers.  We  have  reduced  the  beach  patrol 
coverage  at  a  few  locations  where  the  district 
forester  indicated  the  services  were  not  pro- 
viding a  useful  function.  There  is  also  a  flag 
system  at  each  park  beach  which  indicates  to 
swimmers  whether  or  not  the  beach  is  being 
patrolled.  Also,  there  is  a  flag  which  indicates 
dangerous  swimming  conditions,  if  such  do 
exist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of 
the  withdrawal  that  has  taken  place  tliis  year, 
as  compared  with  previous  years?  I  under- 
stand this  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  at  a 
conference  of  northern  recreational  directors 
in  North  Bay  just  recently. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  indicated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  reply,  in  certain  districts 
where  the  district  foresters  have  felt  that 
they  are  not  required,  we  have  removed 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  are  continuing  to 
have  these  safety  people  in  those  areas  where 
they  are  required.  Also  we  are  going  more 
into  having  the  flags  indicating  conditions; 
as  we  are  getting  more  and  more  provincial 
parks  and  more  beach  areas,  we  are  extend- 
ing our  usage  of  symbols  to  indicate  those 
dangerous  areas.  But  we  will  continue  to  in- 
spect and  to  give  protection  to  those  areas 
where  it  is  required. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  will  per- 
mit one  final  supplementary  question:  To  tlie 
extent  that  there  is  a  withdrawal,  does  that 
mean  that  the  department  will  be  hiring 
fewer  students  this  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  speaking  about  students,  we  will 
be  hiring  more  students  this  year  than  last 
year.  I  am  speaking  about  students  in  total, 
in  various  parks  for  collecting  garbage,  and 
also  in  various  junior  ranger  programmes.  We 
will  be  hiring  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker;  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  has  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Right,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

What  is  the  Premier's  position  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  pubHc  funds  for  the 
support  of  grades  11,  12  and  13  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  high  school  system  on  which  a  press 
report  appeared  yesterday?  Does  the  Prime 
Minister  propose  to  establish  any  machinery 
in  this  Legislature  for  considering  this  issue 
in  which  all  parties  will  be  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  tlie  question: 

On  February  21,  1963,  I  made  a  statement 
in  the  House.  It  has  been  reproduced  and 
deals  with  the  Ontario  Foundation  Tax  Plan. 
The  concluding  part  of  that  statement  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  then  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  separate  school  system  into  grades 
11,  12  and  13,  and  also  into  teachers'  colleges. 
I  would  say  that  the  government's  position 
really  has  not  moved  from  the  statement  of 
that  date.  I  would  qualify  that  by  saying,  in 
the  intervening  six  years,  there  have  been 
some  rather  significant  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  province;  some  changes 
in  the  whole  approach  to  education. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  brief— I  believe  a 
copy  is  on  every  member's  desk— entitled  "The 


Quality  and  Education:  Equal  Opportunity 
for  Continuous  Education  in  Separate  Schools 
in  Ontario".  It  was  presented  to  myself  and 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  by  the 
Ontario  Separate  School  Trustees  Association. 
This  document  deals  in  particular  with  what 
the  effect  that  recent  educational  develop- 
ments in  the  province  might  have  on  the 
separate  school  system.  I  am  referring  to  such 
things  as  the  removal  of  grades,  for  one,  and 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  rigidities  that 
characterized  our  graded  system  in  the  past. 
Whether  all  these  ideas  broached  for  change 
in  education  will,  in  fact,  come  to  pass  on 
an  educational  basis  or  not,  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  are  various  studies  before  the 
government  at  the  present  moment  which  are 
being  examined  by  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  addition  to  this,  during  the  intervening 
years,  we  have  heard  of  increasing  desires  of 
various  groups  other  than  Roman  Catholics, 
to  establish  their  own  school  systems  in  the 
province.  Of  course  they  are  knocking  at  our 
door  asking  for  state  assistance  as  well.  You 
can  see  that  the  matter  is  one  of  some  com- 
plexity. In  re-reading  my  own  remarks  of 
1963,  I  note  that  in  one  area  I  say  that  this 
matter  simply  cannot  be  oversimplified  as  you 
approach  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Go  back  to 
1863. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  perhaps  go  back 
to  1863  in  the  field  of  education  and  produce 
some  comments  that  are  indeed  very  valid 
today. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  think  the 
Premier  is  slipping,  really. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  really  do  not  care  what 
the  member  thinks  I  am  doing.  He  has  been 
so  consistently  wrong  in  what  I  have  been 
doing  to  date  that  I  do  not  think  I  will  pay 
much  attention  to  his  comments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  are  still  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But,  I  make  these  com- 
ments— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  That  is  where  the  member  will 
always  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  a  simple  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  about  all  that 
hon.  member  would  understand.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  limit  of  his  intelligence  when  I  say 
these  things* 
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Mr.  Singer:  None  of  us  can  be  as  brilliant 
as  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  I  am  not 
on  my  feet  at  this  time  to  exchange  this 
badinage.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  very  complicated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  will  never 
have  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  in  any  event.  This  brief  that  was 
presented  yesterday  will  warrant  some  very 
careful  study. 

Mr.  Singer:  Getting  weaker  and  weaker 
on  these  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  of  course  it  will, 
and  I  so  assured  the  people  who  presented 
the  brief  to  me  yesterday.  Despite  the  raucous 
yells,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  approach  the  government  is  taking. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  check.  I  will 
find  out  from  them  whether  that  is,  in  fact, 
true. 

An  hon.  member:  What  did  the  Prem- 
ier tell  them? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  we  under- 
stood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  check  and 
find  out  whether  that  last  comment  is,  in  fact, 
true  because  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  writing  to  tell  them 
that  the  Premier  is  not  going  to  do  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  WeU,  I  would  v^^nt  to 
hear  the  position  of  the  party  over  here  on 
this  subject.  That  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
too,  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  is  supposed  to 
lead,  he  is  supposed  to  direct  us. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  government  formulated  and 
produced  the  foundation  tax  plan,  which  was 
a  solution  to  a  problem  which  had  bothered  this 
province  for  100  years,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
we  will  be  able  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem 
that  faces  us  now. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  In  an- 
other 100  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  in  my  place,  in  this  House,  and 


in  less  than  24  hours  after  I  receive  a  brief, 
say  that  tiie  government  is  automatically  going 
to  accept  everything  that  is  in  it— which  I 
know  is  just  precisely  what  the  members 
opposite  would  hke  me  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Sixty  days  of  de- 
cision, you  remember  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Or  would  you? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  we  do 
not  know— just  where  the  Opposition  stands  on 
this  question. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  any  question. 

Hon.    Mr.   Robarts:   Perhaps,    in  the   full- 
ness of  time,  they  will  let  us  know.  Now  in 
reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  question- 
Mr.  Singer:   Now  that  we  have  answered 
the  first  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  that  I  have  fully 
answered  the  first  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
go  to  tlie  second  part  of  this  question. 

I  have  no  proposals  at  the  moment  to  estab- 
lish any  special  machinery  in  this  Legislatiure. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out  to  tlie 
hon.  member  who  posed  the  question  that  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  The 
Department  of  Education,  have  yet  to  come 
before  this  House  and  that,  in  itself,  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  full  discussion  of  this  entire 
problem,  not  by  any  special  body  of  this  House, 
but  by  the  whole  Legislature. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  supplementary  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  the  member  could 
not  have  a  supplementary  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  want  to  bet? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  the  Premier  know  of 
any  position  of  the  Liberals  on  any  policy  that 
is  not  pussyfooting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  is  the  kind  of  supplementary  question 
I  really  appreciate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  now  wish  to  withdraw  his  ques- 
tion to  the  Premier  and  place  his  three  ques- 
tions that  form  part  of  that  question,  as  the 
Minister  is  in  the  House? 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  choose  to  withdraw  question 
1688  to  the  Premier,  now  that  I  see  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  in  his 
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seat.  I  would  like  to  ask  three  questions,  one 
dating  back  to  May  21,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services. 

Will  the  Minister  tell  the  House  what  kind 
of  leave  of  absence  his  executive  assistant  is 
on?  Is  it: 

1.  Without  pay? 

2.  With  pay? 

3.  Because  of  sickness? 

4.  At  the  Minister's  request? 

5.  At  the  executive  assistant's  request? 

6.  Ending  in  return  to  work? 

7.  Ending  in  termination  of  employment? 

8.  For  how  long  a  leave  of  absence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  tlie  hon.  member  is  pleased  to  see 
me  now  in  the  House.  I  was  disappointed  in 
not  seeing  him  in  the  House  on  Friday  when 
I   wanted  to   answer  liis    question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  assistant's  con- 
tract of  employment  ended  by  the  effluxion  of 
time  on  May  20,  1969,  the  date  of  the  full 
term  of  the  contract.  It  has  been  understood 
that  he  will  be  re-employed  upon  his  return 
to  Toronto  after  serving  a  period  of  time  with 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  will  go  on  to  my  second 
question,  a  question  posed  on  May  22,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  same  Minister. 

Can  the  Minister  indicate  what  duties  Vin- 
cent Devitt  performed  in  his  department  prior 
to  his  return  to  the  Toronto  Telegram? 

Can  the  Minister  inform  the  House  of  the 
reason  for  his  resignation? 

Can  the  Minister  indicate  all  otlier  resigna- 
tions which  have  occurred  since  January  1, 
1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Devitt  was  director  of  communications.  Mr. 
Devitt,  who  had  been  a  Toronto  newspaper 
man  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  decided  to 
return  to  his  primary  interest,  the  newspaper 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, I  would  point  out  that  I  tliink  the  civil 
service  turnover  for  the  whole  government  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  about  15  per  cent 
per  year.  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Sei-vices  terminations  from  January  1,  1969, 
to  May  22,  1969,  were  67  out  of  a  staff  of 
1,186,  a  percentage  turnover  of  5.7  per  cent 
for  that  period,  which  is  a  rate  of  about  14 
per  cent  for  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  member  would  like  to 
know  some  of  the  reasons.  I  will  not  give  them 


for  all  of  the  months,  but  I  will  skip  quickly 
over  those  since  the  month  of  April— married; 
moved  to  England;  to  continue  travtelhng; 
obtained  higher  paying  position,  marriage  and 
relocation  in  tlie  United  States;  higher  paying 
position;  returned  to  school;  husband  relocated; 
dissatisfied  with  position;  assignment  which 
qualified  higher  paying  position;  to  seek  other 
employment;  lengthy  absence  required  for  per- 
sonal reasons;  to  enter  own  business;  health 
problems;  moved  from  area;  a  better  paid  posi- 
tion; a  return  to  former  employer;  to  return  to 
school;  moving  from  area;  a  better  paid  posi- 
tion; to  move  to  North  Bay;  another  position; 
to  move  to  Vancouver;  poor  health.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  ques- 
tion I  have  is  question  1650,  asked  yesterday 
of  tlie  same  hon.  Minister. 

How  many  persons  over  65  years  of  age, 
whose  needs  exceed  the  federal  government's 
guaranteed  income  supplement  of  $105  per 
month,  are  receiving  supplementary  payments 
from  the  province  of  Ontario? 

When  was  the  last  study  made  of  the 
budgetary  requirements  of  older  persons  liv- 
ing in  Ontario?  Will  the  Minister  table  the 
findings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
approximately  1,800  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tary aid  through  the  municipalities,  under 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  who  are 
also  recipients  of  old  age  security.  These  pay- 
ments are  discretionary  on  the  part  of  muni- 
cipalities and  the  province  pays  80  per  cent 
of  the  payment  up  to  $20  per  month. 

Under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  there  are  approximiately 
70,000  recipients  of  old  age  security  who  re- 
ceive medical  and  hospital  coverage. 

As  to  the  last  study,  I  assume  the  member 
is  directing  it  within  the  department  because 
there  are  people  on  the  outside  who  do  these 
studies  from  time  to  time.  The  research  and 
planning  branch  is  currently  studying  the 
budgetary  requirements  of  recipients,  and 
the  study  will  include  older  persons.  As  to  the 
tabling  of  the  findings,  I  hope  rather  than 
tabling  the  findings,  positive  action  may  be 
enabled  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  ask  the  Minister  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  second  part.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether 
his  department  is  aware  of  how  many  people 
of  age  65  and  over  are  in  good  condition. 
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are  their  needs  fulfilled?  Is  the  department 
continually  reviewing  this,  as  recommended 
by  the  select  committee  on  aging  in  its  1967 
report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Speaker:    I   would   remind   the    hon. 
Minister  that  the  House  is  now  in  session  and 
the  Speaker  is  in  the  Chair,  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  apologies,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  is  con- 
tinuously reviewing  all  aspects  having  to  do 
with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  older  persons. 
I  am  assimiing  that  those  who  need  financial 
assistance,  being  aware  of  the  very  generous 
provisions  of  this  province,  do  come  forward 
to  take  advantage  of  them  and  these  figures 
are  the  ones  that  indicate  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South  has  a  question  from  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

My  question  is  of  the  Minister  of  Fintancial 
and  Conunercial  AflFairs:  Does  tiie  government 
not  view  the  discussed  takeovers  or  mergers 
of  a  number  of  Canadian  investment  houses 
by  United  States  firms,  as  reported  in  The 
Financial  Post  of  May  24,  as  a  serious  threat 
to  the  autonomy  of  Canada  as  an  independent 
nation? 

Will  such  proposed  action  not  further  com- 
pound the  problem  of  Canadian  ownership 
and  control  of  our  economy? 

Does  the  takeover  of  Royal  Securities  by 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith 
Inc.  not  mean  that  much  more  Canadian 
money  wiH  be  invested  in  U.S.  securities, 
rather  than  invested  in  Canadian  securities, 
so  that  the  availability  of  capital,  particularly 
Canadian  capital,  will  be  seriously  threatened 
for  the  development  of  our  northern  re- 
sources? 

What  steps  will  the  government  take  to 
see  that  Canadian  control  of  our  investment 
institutions  is  preserved  in  the  face  of  the 
present  threat? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Aff^airs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  days,  prior  to  this  question  being 
raised  by  the  hon.  member,  there  had  been 
some  other  questions  and  I  had  undertaken 
to  look  into  the  matter,  which  has  already 
been  done. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  working  at  the 
preparation  of  a.  rather  full  statement  dealing 
with  the  subject  which  was  mised.  I  think  it 


would  be  most  appropriate  if  the  questions 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  might  be  em- 
bodied in  that  broader  statement. 

There  is  one  point  I  think  I  should  point 
out  at  this  time,  however,  and  that  is  a 
broker  house,  or  indeed,  an  investment  dealer, 
must  not  be  confused  with  an  investor.  A 
broker  and  an  investment  dealer  facilitate 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  and  they 
act  on  the  instructions  of  the  client  or  pur- 
chaser or  vendor  whom  they  represent.  It 
is  not  their  money  that  is  placed  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities.  This  is 
a  rather  important  point  to  keep  in  mind 
when  we  are  considering  the  impact  which 
the  position  of  a  broker  or  brokerage  house 
and  an  investment  dealer  occupy  in  the  finan- 
cial community. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  If  I  could  ask,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary,  does  not  the  investment  house 
or  the  broker  counsel  people  as  to  where 
their  money  might  be  best  invested?  Thiis, 
they  could  influence  the  kind  of  policy  of 
investment  that  the  i)ersons  putting  their 
money  up  for  investment  would  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  they  perform  a 
counselhng  service  as  do  investment  coun- 
sellors who  do  not  engage  in  purchase  and 
sale  at  all.  There  are  investment  comisellors 
as  well.  But  bear  in  mind  that  this  situation 
indicated  and  inferred  by  the  hon.  member 
involves  the  whole  question  of  international 
purchase  and  sale  of  seciuities,  both  on  the 
domestic  basis  and  on  a  foreign  basis.  While 
there  are  securities  in  the  United  States  pur- 
chased by  Canadian  citizens,  so  are  there 
purchases  by  Americans  and  Europeans  in 
Canadian  securities.  It  is  part  of  a  very  large 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works: 
Is  the  installation  of  air-conditioning  for  the 
legislative  assembly  being  held  up  because 
of  the  current  construction  strike? 

Hon.   Mr.  Grossman:  Too  much  hot  air. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Pubhc 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 
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Does  the  Minister  consider  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  have  reports  of  the 
various  departments,  boards  and  corporations 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  tabled 
within  six  months  of  their  year-end,  in  the 
same  way  as  The  Securities  Act  requires  cor- 
porations to  report  to  their  shareholders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  Securities  Act,  as 
the  hon.  member  has  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
required  by  the  statute  to  make  its  report, 
and  our  department  includes  in  this  the  report 
of  the  securities  commission.  I  can  only  speak 
personally.  I  think  that  the  six  months— as  far 
as  our  department  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  departmental  report  and  the  securities 
commission  are  concerned— is  ample  time  for 
us  to  prepare  the  material  and  disseminate 
it,  which  we  have  to  do. 

To  accomplish  that,  however,  there  are 
certain  other  situations  which  have  to  be  kept 
in  mind. 

One  is  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the  province 
runs  from  April  1  to  March  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  You  will  note  that  in  the  financial 
report  of  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  first  year  was  a  partial  year's  report  of 
our  operations,  being  the  first  year  of  our 
operation,  and  from  then  on  we  followed  the 
calendar  year. 

We  note  that  very  carefully  in  our  report 
and  I  think  that  is  of  some  assistance  to  us 
in  being  able  to  take  a  cut-off  at  December 
31.  I  am  only  speaking  with  respect  to  those 
two  items  in  my  own  department.  I  would 
not  want  to  generalize  on  this  subject  without 
some  further  consideration  nor,  indeed,  to 
speak  for  other  departments  on  situations  I 
might  not  be  familiar  with. 

I  can  visualize  there  could  very  well  be 
special  cii^cumstances  which  exist  which  would 
make  it  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to 
comply  with  some  time  limit.  Indeed,  in  my 
own  department,  just  speaking  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  member 
has  propounded,  there  are  certain  reports 
which  are  prepared  and  are  directed  to  be 
investigated  and  reported  on  which  it  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  publish  or 
make  public.  There  is  very  good  reason  for 
this. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  this  point 
on  various  occasions  in  this  House  because  in 
the  matters  with  which  our  department  is 
concerned  there  are,  from  time  to  time,  allega- 
tions made  which  on  the  face  of  them  require 
investigation.  Many  of  these  investigations, 
in  fact  a  large  percentage  of  them,  prove  to 


be  without  merit.  To  publish  a  report 
involving  names  of  people  which  has  not 
been  substantiated  or  at  least  a  prima  facie 
case  established— if  I  can  use  that  phrase- 
would  be  most  harmful  to  those  people  in- 
volved and  certainly  not  in  the  public  interest. 
A  high  degree  of  discretion  must  be  exercised 
so  that  no  unnecessary  damage  is  created  in 
the  community. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
to  the  Minister.  That  was  a  long  explanation 
about  why  other  departments  might  not 
support- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  place 
his  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Did  the  Minister  see  anything 
in  those  two  reports  tabled  yesterday  by  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development,  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  which  would 
warrant  there  being  18  months  and  15  months 
in  their  preparation  and,  therefore,  a  reason 
for  the  delay  in  reporting  to  the  people  of 
this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  attempt  to  answer  for  the  Minister  of  the 
department  but  I  would  make  this  personal 
observation— that  his  department  is  one  of 
the  busiest  departments  engaged  in  successful 
housing  programmes  and  no  doubt  they  have 
been  busy  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  supple- 
mentary. Does  the  Minister  get  requests  from 
many  corporations  dealing  with  a  good  deal 
more  complex  and  sizeable  amounts  and 
extent  of  business  than  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  whose  request  for 
the- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
proper  supplementary  question  to  the  original 
question  asked.   It  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Has  The  Operating  Engineers'  Act,  origin- 
ally known  as  Bill  35,  chapter  92,  May  14, 
1965,  been  put  into  effect?  Or  is  the  depart- 
ment continuing  to  approve  automotive  steam 
boiler  plants  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  18  months? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
the  bill  was  put  into  effect  on  May  15  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Highways.   Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  debate 
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on  television  the  charges  which  he  dehvered 
under  the  provision  of  a  ministerial  statement 
against  me  yesterday  in  this  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  GO-North 
commuter  service? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriate  place  for  a  de- 
bate on  GO-Transit,  as  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member,  would  be  in  the  Legislature  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  depart- 
mental estimates.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  no  charges  were  delivered  in 
my  statement  yesterday. 

It  was  rather  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  many 
points  raised  by  the  member  in  his  report  on 
the  GO-North  commuter  service,  and  to  reply 
to  the  many  questions  and  statements  made 
by  the  member  in  respect  to  the  government's 
report  on  GO-Transit.  Despite  all  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  given  of  the  govern- 
ment report,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
government  is  continuing  its  studies  of  all 
forms  of  commuter  service  to  determine  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary. I  know  we  shall  be  having  a  debate 
on  this  in  the  estimates,  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Minister,  but  I  still  ask  him,  is  he  prepared 
to  debate  this  matter  on  television? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Pretty 
lively  debate! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Revenue.  Has  the  Minister  given  careful 
instructions  to  restaurants  regarding  the  levy- 
ing of  the  ten  per  cent  sales  tax  on  sales  over 
$2.50? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  yes  we  have.  We  issued  a  bulle- 
tin on  March  24  dealing  with  certain  changes 
in  the  legislation,  about  a  half  a  page  of 
which  had  to  do  with  meals,  and  I  will  send 
this  to  the  hon.  member.  We  have  had  meet- 
ings with  various  associations.  The  director 
of  the  sales  tax  branch  and  his  senior  officials 
met  with  trade  associations  of  one  kind  and 
another  early  in  April.  The  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)  and  I  met  with  a  number  of 
business  groups,  and  in  the  Legislature  and 
in  speeches  outside  the  Legislature  we  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  various  changes  in 
legislation  regulations  and  rulings. 


Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  some 
restaurants  seem  unfamiliar  with  the  giving 
of  separate  checks  for  family  groups?  They 
seem  to  feel  that  this  is  not  legal. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  aware  of  this.  It 
comes  up  a  couple  of  times  a  week.  It  puzzles 
me  a  little  bit  because  the  practice  which  is 
being  used  has  been  in  effect  since,  I  think, 
1961.  Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of 
restaurants  in  Ontario.  The  mortality  rate  is 
fairly  high,  and  I  assume  some  of  the  un- 
certainty comes  from  those  enterprises  which 
are  fairly  new  on  the  market.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing education  process  through  bulletins 
and  through  district  tax  oflBces,  and  I  can 
only  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
using  all  the  facilities  at  our  disposal  to  keep 
the  vendors  properly  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  I  might  assist 
the  hon.  Minister  by  suggesting  that  those 
restaurants  on  the  freeways  in  Ontario  which 
are  licensed  by  the  province  should  be  so 
directed.  They  are  not  following  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  was 
a  question,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
answer  it.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  a 
restaurant  automatically  to  issue  separate 
checks.  So  if  you,  and  let  us  say,  three  com- 
panions go  into  a  restaurant,  wherever  it 
may  be,  and  each  order  $2  worth  of  food, 
making  a  bill  of  $8,  unless  the  restaurant 
volunteers  to  do  this  as  a  regular  practice, 
or  unless  you,  yourself,  request  the  four  sepa- 
rate tickets,  then  you  will  be  faced  vdth  an 
$8  bill  which  will  be  taxable.  But,  as  you 
know  very  well,  sir,  from  your  legal  training, 
a  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  minimize  his  tax, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir,  when  you 
go  into  a  restaurant  on  the  401  that  you  ask 
for  separate  tickets. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  grateful  to  the  Minister 
for  the  information,  which  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker  knew.  The  hon.  member  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Burr:  May  I  have  another  supplemen- 
tary? In  the  Minister's  educational  programme 
among  the  restaurants,  does  he  not  encour- 
age them  to  give  separate  checks?  It  is  a 
great  embarrassment  to  the  customer  to  bring 
up  the  matter  after  he  is  presented  with  a 
check. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  that  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  restaurateur  and  to  the 
wishes  of  his  customers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  this  is  a  problem  today  it  is  ever  so  much 
smaller  than  it  was  before  April  1,  because 
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prior  to  April  1  the  exemption  was  $1.50 
and  now  it  is  $2.50.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  one  would  find  that  the  number  of  tax- 
exempt  meals  has  increased  two  or  three 
times. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  a  new  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  pollution-free  liquid  waste 
elimination  system  for  industry,  recently  an- 
nounced in  the  United  States;  and  if  so,  would 
this  device  not  be  a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  at  Windsor's  west  end  sanitation 
landfill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion does  not  indicate  what  liquid  waste 
elimination  has  been  announced.  The  On- 
tario Water  Resources  Commission  conducts 
continuous  research  into  waste  elimination 
systems  and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States.  I  have  asked 
the  commission  for  a  full  report  on  any  new 
developments  recently  announced  that  are 
known  to  the  staff  of  the  water  resources 
commission. 

Mr.  Burr:  If  the  Minister  would  care  to 
have  this  information,  I  will  send  it  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  Is  any  Ontario  wheat 
seed  treated  with  a  mercury  fungicide? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  one  wiH  be  held  over. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
had  a  question  the  other  day  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Mr.  Speaker  do  you  not  mean  Scarborough 
Centre? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Scarborough  West. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Sorry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  it  was,  I  think  on  May  21, 
and  the  meeting  to  which  I  refer  has  now 
passed.  I  asked  for  what  purpose  the  Minis- 
ter had  convened  an  emergency  meeting  of 
his  Indian  advisory  committee  for  Friday 
afternoon  at  2  p.m.  That  would  be  last 
Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  for  last  Friday  for  purposes  of 
mutual  discussion  of  relevant  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now,  perhaps  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  would  place  his  question 
of  the  Minister. 


Mr.  Burr:  Thank  you.  A  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Is  any 
Ontario  wheat  seed  treated  with  a  mercury 
fungicide? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  yes. 

Mr.  Burr:  Well,  is  the  Minister  not  aware 
that  in  Sweden  there  are  certain  lakes  that 
have  been  isolated  and  harmed  as  far  as 
fishing  is  concerned  because  of  the  runoff  of 
mercury  compounds  from  agriculture,  and 
that  the  health  department  there  is  concerned 
about  the  general  health  of  the  people  be- 
cause of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No  I  was  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Maybe  there  is  an  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  product  in  that  area,  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  say.  But  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  there  has  been  very  cautious  use 
made  of  the  product.  It  is  used  on  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  seed  wheat  that  is  sown  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Does  the  Minister  favour  die  proposal  of 
the  zone  one  committee  men  of  the  Ontario 
Egg  and  Fowl  Producers  Marketing  Board 
tliat  a  producers'  ballot  be  x>ermitted  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  basic  quotas  in  the  egg 
and  fowl  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  zone  one  committee 
chairman  indicating  that  this  was  a  recom- 
mendation that  had  been  made  by  their 
committee  men  which  would  be  submitted  to 
a  meeting  of  the  egg  and  fowl  board  com- 
mittee men  being  held  on  June  2.  I  have  no 
idea  what  that  group  will  recommend  when 
they  consider  this  recommendation  but  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  their  con- 
sensus on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt).  Well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  East  is  prepared. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Did  members  of  the  Minister's  staff,  Messrs. 
Paul  Falkowski  and  Bill  Hrinwich,  inspect 
Symon  Lake  and  McCharles  Lake  on  May 
21,  1969,  between  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m.? 

Did  they  find  any  marine  life  in  Symon 
Lake? 
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Did  they  find  47  dead  fish  in  a  measured 
area  of  ten  yards? 

Were  the  shores  literally  covered  with 
dead  fish  at  McCharles  Lake? 

What  caused  the  death  of  the  fish? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  niember,  Paul  Falkowski  and  Bill 
Hrinwich  are  not  members  of  my  staflF,  but 
private  citizens  on  the  Sudbury  area  pollu- 
tion committee.  One  department  oflBcer 
accompanied  them  to  inspect  a  fish  kill  on  the 
Symon  and  McCharles  lake  system  on  May 
21,  1969.  They  were  looking  for  dead  fish 
rather  than  live  fish. 

Question  three:  They  found  partially  de- 
composed suckers,  minnows  and  pike.  Some 
parts  of  the  shore  had  no  dead  fish  while 
on  one  ten-yard  stretch  a  total  of  47  were 
counted. 

Question  four:  On  the  basis  of  these 
observations,  there  was  a  fish  kill,  but  we 
are  unable  at  this  date  to  determine  the 
extent  thereof. 

Question  five:  The  matter  was  immediately 
referred  to  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Martel:  Fine.  I  knew  that  the  men 
were  not  members  of  the  Minister's  staff.  We 
will  get  to  the  problem. 

A  question  of  tlie  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management: 

1.  Did  the  International  Nickel  Company 
report  the  23-hour  spillage  of  ammonia  and 
sulphuric  acid  at  the  iron  ore  recovery  plant 
to  OWRC  or  was  this  done  by  Mr.  Paul 
Falkowski,  chairman  of  the  water  pollution 
committee  of  the  Sudbury  and  District  Pollu- 
tion Control  Committee? 

2.  As  the  shutdown  in  the  iron  ore  recovery 
plant  was  only  for  a  one-hour  period,  why 
was  the  overflow  allowed  to  continue  for  23 
hours? 

3.  Does  the  OWRC  intend  to  take  court 
action  against  Inco? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  has  a  series  of  questions  regarding 
pollution  and  I  wonder  if  he  would  place 
them  all  and  I  will  take  them  as  notice? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  Was  Mr.  Paul  Falkowski  advised  on 
May  28,  1968,  by  OWRC  that  Inco  would 
immediately  undertake  a  complete  revamp- 
ing of  all  hydraulic  systems  in  the  iron  ore 
recovery  plant  to  eliminate  in  the  future  the 
necessity  of  having  to  use  the  pond  for  con- 


tainment of  process  water   in   the  event  of 
mechanical  breakdown? 

2.  Was  Mr.  Paul  Falkowski  informed  that  a 
standby  emergency  pumping  system  would 
l>e  installed  in  order  to  prevent  any  overflow 
from  the  holding  jxjnd  to  Kelly  Lake? 

3.  Have  these  improvements  been  imple- 
mented one  year  later? 

4.  If  a  company  does  not  inform  OWRC 
immediately  of  the  spillage  and  it  is  dis- 
covered, will  the  government  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  fines  sufficiently  large  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  hesitate  to  report  a  second 
incident? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
member  was  asking  his  questions  I  received 
some  answers. 

The  answer  to  1674,  I  have  asked— and  1 
have  done  this  before— the  OWRC  to  give  me 
a  detailed  report  which  will  be  tabled  as  a 
reply  to  this  question  later. 

Question  1675:  Mr.  Paul  Falkowski 
reported  the  incident  by  telephone  to  the 
OWRC  and  Inco  reiported  the  same  spill  by 
letter. 

2.  Three  pipelines  can  be  used  to  transport 
waste  from  the  iron  ore  plant  to  the  main 
tailings  area.  The  company  reported  that 
the  new  steel  line  was  down  for  repair  of 
sections  damaged  by  abrasion,  and  on  startup 
of  one  of  the  standby  wood  stave  hues  it 
plugged  and  ruptured.  This  caused  a  power 
failure  and  also  shifted  the  third  pipeline. 
Thus,  while  the  power  was  off  for  only  one 
hour,  it  took  approximately  24  hours  to 
return  one  of  the  pipelines  to  service. 

3.  This  will  depend  on  the  evidence  dis- 
cussed through  the  investigation. 

Question  1676  was  answered  in  reply  to 
question  1573. 

As  to  1677,  the  arkswer  to  the  first  part  is 
yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question? 

Could  not  Inco  have  simply  shut  down  the 
supply  of  feed  to  the  iron  ore  recovery  plant 
and  prevented  the  23  hours  of  spillage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
they  could.  Evidently,  to  keep  the  plant  run- 
ning, tliey  did  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they 
could. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
lx>rough  Centre  has  a  qiiestion. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services: 

How  many  visitinig  homemakers  are  being 
used  within  the  framework  of  welfare  assis- 
tance throughout  the  province,  and  where  are 
they  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
approximately  1,500  experienced  homemakers 
throughout  Ontario  who  are  regularly  used 
to  serve  families  and  indiividuals  that  qualify 
for  aid  under  The  Homemakers  and  Nurses 
Services  Act  and  The  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act.  In  most  cases  arrangements  for  serv- 
ice are  made  between  mumicipalities  and 
homemakers'  associations.  We  therefore  do 
not  have  available  a  complete  list  of  the  loca- 
tions of  homemakers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General. 

Can  a  bailiff  legally  enter  a  person's  apart- 
ment and  remove  personal  property  20  days 
after  that  person's  montlily  rent  is  due  when 
that  person: 

(a)  Has  a  two-year  lease; 

(b)  Has  a  security  deposit  equal  to  a  full 
month's  rent; 

(c)  Has  never  missed  a  rent  payment  for 
18  months  of  the  two-year  lease; 

(d)  Has  a  full-time  teaching  position  at  the 
local  high  school; 

(e)  Was  ill  during  the  20-day  period  and 
was  being  cared  for  by  her  mother  at  her 
mother's  home; 

(f)  Has  an  excellent  credit  standing  with  the 
local  bank  manager? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to  tliis  question,  when 
is  the  Minister  going  to  bring  in  legislation 
to  protect  tenants  from  such  blatant  landlord 
abuse? 

What  provincial  law  allows  the  apartment 
superintendent  to  loan  the  bailiff  the  key  to 
the  person's  apartment  when  that  person  is  not 
at  home? 

What  provincial  laws  regulate  the  financial 
charges  that  bailiffs  make  before  the  tenant 
can  gain  access  to  the  personal  property 
seized  by  the  bailiff? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
legal  questions  here  and  I  shall  take  them  as 
notice  and  give  an  answer  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

In  view  of  the  request  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  opt  out  of  participation  in  the  subur- 
ban road  commission,  is  the  Minister  planning 
an  opting-out  jwovislon  in  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act  to  permit  such  a  procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  changes 
are  contemplated  in  The  Highway  Imi>rove- 
ment  Act  this  year.  Representations  made  by 
the  city  of  London  and  other  municipalities 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  when  the 
Act  is  next  reviewed.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Prime  Minister  recently  informed  this 
House  that  starting  in  1970  the  rate  of  road 
STibsidies  for  cities  and  separated  towns  will 
be  substantially  increased  from  33%  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Innes:  To  the  Minister  of  Transport: 

How  many  applicants  for  driver  tests  were 
received  in  the  Woodstock  oiBce  in  1968? 

How  many  received  their  licences  on  the 
first  test,  second  test  and  third  test? 

What  percentage  of  the  driver  applicants 
were  students  of  a  driving  school? 

Hon.  I.  Haske'tt  (Minister  of  Tiransiport): 
Mr.  Si)eaker,  2,537  persons  applied  for  be- 
ginner's licences  and  84,8  per  cent  of  these 
passed  their  tests  on  the  first  try.  Of  the  1,530 
that  tried  the  road  test,  62.2  per  cent  ptassed 
on  the  first  try  and  on  subsequent  tests, 
another   401    qualified. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
number  who  had  taken  training  at  a  driving 
school,  but  the  high  school  education  pro- 
gramme was  provided  at  three  schools  in 
Woodstock  and  the  enrollment  was  267. 

Mr.  Innes:  To  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works: 

What  was  the  original  cost  of  the  brick  for 
the  Ontario  Hospital  building  currently  under 
repair  which  was  built  in  Woodstock  in  1958? 

What  is  the  total  expense  of  the  repair  bill 
to  replace  faulty  bricks  in  subsequent  years 
to  the  present  time? 

What  is  the  projected  expense  of  repairing 
tlie  bricks  this  year? 

Who  was  the  sub-contractor  who  supplied 
the  original  bricks? 

Was  the  sub-contractor  bonded? 

Who  picked  and  approved  the  original 
bricks? 

Was  the  building  designed  by  the  depart- 
ment? 
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Was  tihe  inspiection  done  by  the  depart- 
ment? 

Will  the  deipaTtment  carry  out  a  complete 
investigation  to  detennine  if  the  cracking  is 
the  result  of  faulty  construction  or  faulty 
brick? 

When  was  the  brick  supplier  originally 
contacted  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
building?  I  think  that  shoidd  be  "concerning 
the  faulty  construction  at  the  moment." 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion is  rather  involved.  I  vsdll  take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister  of  Mimicipal  AflFairs. 

Has  the  Minister  assigned  a  department 
lawyer  to  represent  the  province  at  meetings 
with  the  partners  in  the  Hamilton  Civic 
Square  project  for  the  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing provincial  interests  during  the  drawing  up 
of  the  contract  which  is  due  to  be  signed? 

Who  is  the  lawyer?  How  many  meetings 
have  been  held  at  which  he  or  she  was  pres- 
ent? Where  were  the  meetings  held?  Is  the 
Minister  now  satisfied  that  the  citizens  are 
adequately  protected? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Mimi- 
cipal AflFairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  is  no  and  the  three 
subsequent  questions  therefore  are  not  appli- 
cable. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

Would  the  Minister  not  think  it  advisable 
that  a  lawyer  should  be  appointed  to  sit  in 
on  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  contract 
for  a  project  of  some  $50  million  or  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No.  As  I  indicated  to 
the  member  before  there  had  been  representa- 
tives of  the  branch  attending  these  meetings. 
There  are  meetings  going  on  continually 
about  the  province  concerned  with  urban  re- 
newal at  which  some  member  of  our  staff 
tries  to  be  present,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  or  necessary  that  someone  from 
the  legal  department  of  our  branch  be  there. 

Presumably,  in  due  course,  the  contract  re- 
ferred to  in  the  member's  question  will  come 
to  the  department  and  at  that  time  will  be 
looked  at  by  the  legal  staff  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  another  question 
of  the  same  Minister. 


Was  the  province  represented  at  the  OMB 
hearing  which  commenced  yesterday,  May 
26,  in  the  city  of  Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Might  I  ask,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary question,  who  represented  the 
province  at  that  meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Two  oflBcers  of  the 
community  planning  branch  were  there  at  the 
hearing  all  day. 


Mr.    Speaker:    Is    the    hon. 
Huron-Bruce  organized  now? 


member    for 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  always  organized.  The  ques- 
tion was  in  my  desk  rather  than  on  top  of  it. 

The  question  is  of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Is  the  government  considering  lowering  the 
drinking  age  to  18  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo as  suggested  in  the  recent  brief  presented 
by  the  university? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  on  several  occa- 
sions in  this  House  since  last  July,  a  Cabinet 
committee  has  been  going  into  all  subject 
matters  covered  by  both  liquor  Acts  and  the 
regulations.  On  tids  particular  subject,  the 
question  of  age,  there  have  been  many  pres- 
entations by  mail  and  by  brief  on  all  sides  of 
the  issue. 

There  has  been  no  decision  reached  as  yet. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  University  of 
Waterloo  were  in  last  week,  as  you  perhaps 
saw  in  the  press,  and  made  two  presentations 
with  respect  to  their  views  on  this  subject 
and  another  subject. 

But  the  approach  that  is  being  taken  at  the 
moment  is  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
question  of  what  might  be  referred  to  as  an 
age  of  accountabiUty,  of  which  drinking  is 
only  a  part.  However,  at  this  moment,  the 
study  is  an  on-going  one  and  many  points  of 
view  are  being  expressed  on  this  matter. 
There  was  a  definite  point  of  view  expressed 
in  the  brief  to  which  the  member  makes  ref- 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South  (Mr.  Haggerty).  A  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
from  what  the  Minister  says  the  legal  age  is 
also  being  reviewed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was 
trying  to   point  out  is  that  the  question  of 
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minimum  age  is  part  of  the  legislation  which 
is  being  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South— your  Minister  has  disappeared. 
The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthiur,  then. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  oflFer  the  good 
offices  of  his  department  to  hasten  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  Lakehead  Freightways 
labour  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  of  yesterday.  The  answer  is  no,  be- 
cause I  really  cannot  inject  The  Department 
of  Labour  of  Ontario  into  federal  matters. 

Mr.  Knight:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  Minister's  permission. 

Can  the  Minister  not  even  oflFer  the  good 
offices  of  his  department?  In  other  words,  say 
to  The  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa, 
"If  we  can  be  of  assistance,  we  are  standing 
by  to  help  with  vigour"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  flattered 
that  he  would  like  to  have  The  Department 
of  Labour  assist  but,  nevertheless,  I  think 
we  have  got  enough  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Number):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  two  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health. 

Is  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion prepared  to  investigate  a  rift  between 
doctors  and  the  hospital  administration  at  the 
Trenton  Memorial  Hospital  as  requested  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  staff  of 
consultants  to  go  down  early  in  June.  That 
will  be  next  week. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr,  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question. 

Will  the  Minister  report  later  to  the  House 
as  to  the  success  of  his  efforts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Ben:  Another  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  severe  overcrowding  in  most 
Ontario  hospitals  complained  about  by 
James   H.    Barnard,   associate   director  of  the 


Blue  Cross  plan  and  reported  in  the  London 
Free  Press  of  May  23,  when  does  the  Minis- 
ter plan  to  remove  the  regulation  which  pro- 
hibits insuring  agencies,  such  as  Blue  Cross, 
from  reimbursing  subscribers  for  accommo- 
dation they  do  not  use  because  of  the  short- 
age of  private  and  semi-private  hospital 
space? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
seeking  to  get  a  copy  of  the  speech  Mr. 
Barnard  is  reported  to  have  made.  Until  I 
have  that,  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  takes  it  as 
notice  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Attorney  General  might 
perhaps  be  moving  back  to  his  seat  shortly 
and  we  will  get  that  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  One  for  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Is  the  Attorney  General  planning  a  probe 
of  the  Metro  Toronto  Police  Commission 
structure  in  connection  with  the  safety  of 
young  school  children  on  the  streets  of 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  considered  any  such  probe.  I  would  be 
quite  willing  to  look  into  the  extent  of  this 
matter  and  the  nature  of  it,  to  see  how  serious 
it  may  be.  But  I  have  not  considered  a 
probe. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Since  the  Attorney  General  states 
that  he  will  be  quite  willing,  can  we  take  it 
that  we  will,  since  he  is  so  willing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
mean  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
going  to  undertake  that  there  will  be  a 
probe.  I  will  make  myself  knowledgeable 
about  it.  But  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  requires  a  government  probe. 
This  is  a  large  metropolitan  municipal  com- 
munity quite  capable,  surely,  of  governing 
itself  in  this  matter  of  crosswalks. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  questionable  sometimes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  matter  which  necessarily  involves  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  a 
large,  well-governed  municipality  such  as 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Ser\'ices,  I  believe,  has  an  answer  to  a 
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question  placed  by  the  member  for  Parkdale 
the  other  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
hon.  member  asked  me  a  question  in  three 
parts  yesterday.    The  first  part  of  which  is: 

Is  the  Minister  investigating  reports  in 
the  Hamilton  Spectator  of  May  23,  which 
indicate  that  children  are  being  placed  in 
city  jail  cells  because  of  the  overcrowding 
at  the  Hamilton  Juvenile  Observation 
Home? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  investigated  this  report 
in  the  Hamilton  Spectator  of  May  23.  The 
first  part  of  my  investigation  was,  of  course, 
to  read  the  article  very  carefully.  I  noted  the 
following  points  in  the  article.  First  of  all, 
I  would  quote  from  the  headlines,  one  being: 
"Sixty  children  in  jail,  says  social  planning 
and  research  council  report."  That  is  the 
end  of  that  quote.  Another  headline  reads: 
"Not  true,  Spectator  investigation  shows." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  statements 
are,  in  effect,  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  article.  I  now  propose  to  quote  from 
various  sections  of  the  article. 

What  went  wrong  with  the  council's  re- 
search team  in  yesterday's  report  prepared 
a  week  ago?  "We  obviously  had  not  done 
a  thorough  enough  job  of  information 
gathering,"  Mr.  Pennington  said,  after  be- 
ing told  oflScials  denied  the  report's  allega- 
tions. He  said  the  report,  for  which  he  has 
ultimate  responsibility,  was  prepared 
largely  from  file  material,  which  appears 
now  to  be  out  of  date. 

That  is  the  end  of  this  quote. 

Hamilton  does  need  an  expanded  facility 
for  temporary  detention  of  juvenile  offen- 
ders so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  locked 
up  in  police  station  rooms  or,  in  exception- 
ally diflRcult  cases,  in  Barton  Street  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  investigated  the  excep- 
tionally difficult  cases  referred  to  and  found 
that  in  the  last  12  months,  12  juveniles  were 
admitted  to  the  Hamilton  city  jail  on  the 
direct  order  of  the  judge.  Of  these,  five  were 
14  years  of  age  and  seven  were  15  years  of 
age.  There  are  very  clear  regulations  v^dth  re- 
spect to  juveniles  being  held  in  confinement 
in  jail  and  they  are  spelled  out  in  Section  13 
of  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  which,  of 
course,  is  a  federal  Act. 

All  the  governors  of  our  jails  are  fully  aware 
of  all  the  implications  of  this  Act,  which  per- 
mits only  juveniles  over  tlie  age  of  14  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  cannot  be  safely  con- 
fined in  any  place  other  than  a  jail  or  a  lock- 


up, to  be  held  in  jail.  You  will  note,  sir,  tluit 
they  must  be  over  the  age  of  14.  A  quotation 
from  the  article  says: 

This  community  is  locking  up  babies— and 
I  call  ten-year-olds,  babies— in  our  jails.  It 
is  appalling. 

It  is  not  only  appalling,  sir,  it  is  not  true. 
Equally  untrue  was  the  statement  the  hon. 
member  made  on  television  in  which  he  stated 
we  were  locking  up  eight-year-olds. 

I  further  investigated  what  happened  to  the 
14  and  15-year-olds  and  would  advise  the  hon. 
member  of  our  policy,  in  respect  of  what  hap- 
pens if  a  judge  orders  a  juvenile  to  be  held  in 
the  county  or  city  jail.  Main  office  personnel 
must  be  advised  by  telephone  immediately, 
day  or  night,  that  this  has  happened.  The 
reason  for  committal  and  the  authority  are 
given  verbally  over  the  telephone.  The  case  is 
discussed  and  provision  is  made  for  the  juve- 
nile to  be  accommodated  in  the  most  suitable 
accommodation  available,  which  invariably 
involves  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  jail 
population.  The  following  day  a  complete  re- 
port is  mailed  into  main  office  and  a  daily 
check  is  kept  on  the  status  of  the  juvenile. 

The  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  was : 

Can  the  Minister  indicate  how  wide- 
spread is  the  practice  of  keeping  children  in 
jail  rather  than  in  a  juvenile  detention  home? 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  had  171  juveniles,  all  over  14  years 
of  age,  admitted  to  all  the  jails  throughout  the 
province  for  short  periods  between  May  23, 
1968,  and  May  23,  1969.  It  should  be  kept  in 
minds  that  in  all  of  these  cases  they  were 
admitted  to  the  jails  on  a  court  order  required 
by  federal  legislation,  and  that  the  jail  has 
no  option  but  to  obey  such  an  order. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Is  there  no 
where  else  for  them  to  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  third  part  of  the 
question:  "Is  he  taking  any  measures  to  rectify 
the  situation?" 

We  ensure  that  no  juvenile  is  committed 
except  by  proper  authority  and  that  once  he  is 
admitted  to  the  jail,  special  precautions  are 
taken  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I,  on  a 
point  of  order,  not  as  a  supplementary  question 
but  on  a  point  or  order.  In  the  matter  which 
he  has  referred  to— this  article  in  the  Spectator 
—there  is  no  question  that  tlie  headlines  look 
very  glamorous;  the  one  about  60  children  in 
jail  and  the  other,  not  true. 
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On  the  point  of  order,  may  I  point  out  that 
even  under  that  part  of  "not  true",  the  Spec- 
tator article  mentioned  that  five  children  were 
in  the  Hamilton  jail.  This  comes  from  Inspector 
Sam  Byrd;  but  one  tiling  is,  they  get  the  sunny 
cell  in  the  jails. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  this  a  supplemen- 
tary question? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  it  is  on  a  point  of  order. 
He  quoted  from  the  article,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
stated  his  point  of  order.  Perhaps  he  v^^ould 
state  his  i)oint  of  order  first  and  then  expand  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  My  point  of  order  is  that  the 
Minister  has   quoted   certain  sections   of  the 
article  from  tlie  Hamilton  Spectator  and,  as  a 
result,  is  really  misreading  the  true  portent  of 
the  article;  and  that  even  under  that  section  of 
the  article  headed  "not  true"  they  specified 
certain  instances  where  children  were  jailed. 
But  I  would,   in   conclusion   of  my  point  of 
order,  read  from  the  same  article  that  the  Min- 
ister read  from  and  ignored;  and  it  says  tliis: 
The  statements  of  the  council  (the  social 
planning  council  in  Hamilton)    and  docu- 
ments have  tended  to  overshadow  two  essen- 
tial troubles  about  the  children-in-jail  issue. 

This  is  what  I  am  really  concerned  with  and 
this  is  what  those  questions  dealt  with,  and  this 
is  why  I  think  the  Minister  has  misled  the 
House. 

1.  Members  of  social  agencies  in  the  city 
and  of  the  social  planning  and  research 
council  have  deliberately  contrived  to  keep 
the  ver>^  real  problems  at  the  observation 
home  from  becoming  public  knowledge. 

2.  Hamilton  does  need  an  expanded 
facifity  for  temporary  detention  of  juvenile 
offenders,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be 
locked  up  in  police  station  rooms  or,  in  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  cases,  in  Barton  Street 
jail. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— and  tliis  is  my  point 
of  order,  this  even  comes  under  the  section 
headed  "not  true"— I  think  there  is  a  real  can 
of  worms  there  and  I  think  that  the  Minister 
should  investigate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  made  his  point  of  order.  If  the  Min- 
ister would  please  speak  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  The 
hon.  member  has  not  only  implied,  he  has 
stated  that  I  have  misled  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  hon.  member  would  call 
going  on  television  and  saying  there  are 
eight-ypar-olds  in  the  jail. 


Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  no  doubt  some  of 
them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  misleading  all 
of  the  public,  not  just  this  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  the  hon.  member 
has  not  referred  to  anything  in  this  article 
which  comes  under  the  "not  true"  section, 
which  is  beside  the  point  anyway.  He  is  only 
drawing  to  the  attention  of  this  House  what 
he  thinks  is  a  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
somebody  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  I  answered 
in  my  answer  to  the  question  that  we  were 
doing  all  we  could  in  regard  to  the  court 
order  of  a  judge.  We  have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  nonsense.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  article  even  points  out  that  what  actually 
did  take  place  in  Hamilton- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  hon.  mem- 
ber will  resume  his  seat  when  the  Speaker 
is  on  his  feet.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
debate.  The  hon.  member  has  made  his  point 
of  order;  it  has  been  replied  to  by  the  Min- 
ister and  that  closes  the  incident  for  the 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to  table  answers  to 
the  following  questions:  14,  18,  28,  38,  59, 
69,  70,  71  and  72  (See  appendix  to  Hansard, 
Thursday  evening,  May  29,  1969,  No.  133). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  36th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORT 

(Continued) 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Page  172,  vote  2302 
vehicle  safety  and  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  members  will 
please  wait  until  I  have  my  papers  before 
me  and  call  the  vote. 

We  are  dealing  with  vote  2302.  We  are 
dealing  vdth  this  particular  vote  by  pro- 
grammes of  activities.  Vehicle  safety  and 
inspection,  at  the  bottom  of  page  172. 

The  first  voice  that  I  heard  before  I  called 
the  vote  was  that  of  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Last  year,  during  the  discussions  of  this 
portion  of  the  vote,  I  made  mention  of  a 
plan  where  vehicle  safety,  over  a  period  of 
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five  years,  could  have  taken  in  every  vehicle 
presently  licensed  in  the  province.  I  think  my 
suggestion  was  to  go  back  "x"  number  of 
years  and  take  all  of  the  vehicles  of  that 
period  and  eventually  have  every  vehicle 
inspected.  Has  the  Minister  given  any  con- 
sideration to  the  programme?  I  know  the 
Minister  says,  "Well,  we  are  inspecting,  as 
it  is  today,  approximately  1,000,000  vehicles 
a  year,  so  tl>at  you  would  assume  that  over 
the  course  of  three  years  all  vehicles  would 
be  inspected".  But  these  vehicles  that  are 
being  inspected  by  the  department  are  those 
that  are  changing  hands  only.  As  a  result,  a 
lot  of  them  are  probably  inspected  only  once 
during  the  period  of  three  years  whereas  if 
you  had  the  type  of  suggestion  that  I  had 
made,  you  would,  by  1971  or  1972,  have 
caught  up  on  all  inspections.  Then  you  would 
be  current  and  all  vehicles  would  be  on  an 
annual  inspection. 

I  noticed  in  the  safety  inspection  in  my 
owm  community  that  the  number  to  have 
passed  was  very  small;  the  number  that  failed 
was  extremely  large.  It  is  of  real  concern  to 
the  people  that  a  lot  of  the  vehicles  presently 
on  the  roads  today  are  not  as  safe  as  they 
should  be.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
mention,  not  only  would  we  be  referring  to 
older  vehicles;  but  even  new  vehicles  as  they 
leave  the  factory,  I  think,  should  have  a 
vehicle  certificate  of  fitness.  I  have  received 
complaints  from  constituents  where  they  have 
had  mechanical  defects  in  cars;  they  have 
complained  to  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer 
and  have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfaction. 

If  the  manufacturer  provided  the  car  with 
some  type  of  a  certificate  I  think  you  would 
have  the  purchaser  of  the  vehicle  a  little  more 
aware  that  the  vehicle  he  is  driving  is 
actually  safe.  This  morning's  Toronto  paper 
carried  the  fact  that  if  General  Motors 
vehicles  were  overloaded,  there  was  a  danger 
of  a  wheel  falling  oflF.  So  you  can  see,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  concern,  even  with 
new  equipment  on  the  roads. 

Could  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has  given 
consideration  to  my  original  suggestion  that 
I  made  last  year,  and  that  is  vehicle  inspec- 
tion of  cars  beyond  a  certain  age  or  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  miles  on  the  odometer? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  vehicle  safety 
has  been  one  that  we  have  had  under  con- 
sideration for  some  years,  and  we  have  ex- 
amined the  various  approaches  to  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  proposals  and  programmes 
available  such  as  are  being  followed  in  other 


jurisdictions;  those  that  require  the  yearly  or 
semi-yearly  inspection. 

Most  of  them,  under  the  basis  of  this  so- 
called  PMVI  type  of  inspection,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  what  we  call  a  walk-around, 
a  very  superficial  kind  of  inspection  in  most 
jurisdictions  and  of  doubtful  value  insofar  as 
identifying  or  locating  and  checking  out  the 
deficiencies  or  the  wear  or  the  danger  points 
in  used  cars. 

We  have  considered  these  various  types  of 
vehicle  inspection,  looking  to  achieving  a 
higher  degree  of  vehicle  safety  on  the  high- 
ways. We  certainly  considered  the  very  pro- 
posal put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  that  of  requiring  certain  vehicles 
of  a  certain  age  or  a  certain  mileage  to  come 
up  annually  for  reinspection. 

As  we  considered  the  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  of  inspection,  and  as  we  considered  the 
facilities  and  the  costs  involved,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  programme  we  adopted- 
after  a  lot  of  examination  and  thought— would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  motorists  as 
using  to  the  best  advantage  the  facilities  of 
garages,  and  the  available  number  of  certi- 
fied garage  mechanics,  and  as  incurring  the 
least  waste  of  money  and  the  least  waste  of 
time. 

I  put  that  to  my  hon.  friend  as  our  ration- 
alizing of  this  problem  because  I  know  his 
concern.  I  think  he  appreciates  the  way  we 
have  approached  this  problem,  looking  to 
getting  the  best  results  for  what  we  are 
doing. 

Now,  with  the  number  of  garage  mechanics 
we  have  in  our  province,  the  number  of 
garages  there  are  and  the  number  of  garage 
mechanic  hours  there  are  available  for  the 
whole  job,  we  are  taking  at  the  moment  what 
we  think  is  just  about  the  maximum  amount 
of  garage  mechanic  hours  that  we  can  take 
and  making  the  best  use  of  them.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

We  figure  that  the  point  of  greatest  need 
could  be  best  established  as  when  a  car  was 
being  sold,  because  so  many  used  cars  are 
sold  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  very  serious 
need  of  repair— new  brakes,  new  tie  rods, 
steering  mechanisms,  tires  and  such. 

We  decided  that  a  walk-around  or  super- 
ficial type  of  inspection  such  as  is  followed 
in  most  jurisdictions,  is  not  good  enough.  So 
we  went  a  much  greater  distance  than  most 
jurisdictions  and  established  the  criteria  for 
an  examination  in  depth. 

This  was  new  ground.  No  other  jurisdiction 
we  know  of  calls  for  an  examination  of  this 
kind.    We  worked,  as  I  mentioned  when  we 
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were  discussing  research  projects,  for  some 
considerable  time  on  establishing  standards. 
We  had  a  number  of  seminars  or  meetings 
here,  bringing  in  the  manufacturing  engi- 
neers and  those  in  the  service  industry,  and 
we  worked  this  thing  out  over  many  months. 
We  brought  down  our  standards. 

I  think  there  are  46  different  points  that 
have  to  be  checked,  and  those  are  written 
to  what  we  would  consider  roughly  as  manu- 
facturers' standards.  Not  in  every  case,  but 
that  is  really  the  basis  on  which  we  worked 
the  manufacturer's  standards. 

These  were  set  up  then  as  the  basis  on 
which  inspection  should  be  made,  and  on 
the  compliance  with  which  the  certificate  of 
mechanical  fitness  could  be  issued. 

I  might  continue  further  with  this  and 
point  out  that  when  we  first  brought  this 
programme  into  effect— November  1  last— we 
ran  into  some  snags,  obviously  expected.  We 
thought  there  would  be  some  considerable 
measure  of  criticism.  There  was  some  criti- 
cism admittedly,  but  far  less  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

There  were  some  problems  to  be  over- 
come in  the  garages,  so  we  sent  our  person- 
nel around  to  talk  to  the  service  stations,  the 
garages,  at  meetings  of  the  garage  operators 
and  the  garage  mechanics,  and  we  ironed  out 
the  problems  with  which  they  were  going  to 
be  confronted.  The  programme  is  running 
very  smoothly  now. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  also  some  con- 
cern about  garages,  as  to  whether  they  would 
participate  in  the  programme.  Some  of  them 
were  admittedly  afraid  of  it.  They  probably 
felt  that  they  were  going  to  have  to  sign  a 
certificate  which  would  be  a  liability  they 
might  not  be  prepared  to  accept.  There  was 
some  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  actually  cost. 
There  was  a  considerable  latitude  in  this,  and 
some  garages  felt  it  was  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  expensive  than  others. 

Finally,  the  whole  thing  has  settled  and 
today  for  the  most  part  the  range  of  costs  for 
the  inspection  is  l^etween  $10  and  $15— as 
low  as  $8,  as  high  as  $17.50.  I  would  think 
in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  the  price  is 
an  average  of  about  $11  or  $11.50,  in  the 
range  between  $10  and  $15  in  almost  any 
community  at  a  reputable  garage. 

This  part  was  overcome,  then,  and  by  now 
we  have  passed  through  these  tests  and  re- 
ceived certificates  and  effected  registration  of 
transfers  in  more  than  250,000  cases  in  a 
matter  of  five  months.  The  programme  is  now 
working,   I  think,   exceedingly  well. 


Other  jurisdictions  are  looking  at  it.  Some 
have  already— as  in  the  case  of  Quebec- 
copied  it,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
national  highway  safety  agency  is  examining 
standards  for  used  oar  inspections.  I  venture 
to  say  they  will  approach  ours,  but  not  exceed 
them. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
made  mention  during  my  comments  of  certi- 
ficates of  safety  or  fitness  from  the  manu- 
facturers. I  did  not  hear  any  comments  on 
this  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Kindra- 
chuk  in  my  own  area  who  bought  a  1969 
Monaco.  At  500  and  700  miles  he  had  brake 
problems  and  he  went  to  a  garage  each  time. 
At  1,200,  at  2,800,  at  3,800,  the  brakes  seized 
on  him  all  the  time. 

Those  mileages  I  gave  are  times  on  which 
he  had  formal  inspection  on  the  brakes  and 
be  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  manu- 
facturer. Apparently  the  car  had  come  out  of 
the  manufacturer's  not  safe  in  the  first  place. 

Are  there  any  restrictions  or  regulations 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturers  so  that  the 
manufacturer  must  provide  a  certificate  of 
vehicle  safety  and  fitness  to  the  purchaser? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
manufacturers  provide  the  purchasers  with  a 
warranty.  What  it  is  worth,  of  course,  ex- 
perience proves.  The  safety  of  the  vehicde 
may  or  may  not  l^e  involved  in  a  failure  of 
the  car  in  some  respect  or  another.  Where 
safety  is  involved,  we  are  concerned,  and 
when  we  learn  of  this  we  are  happy  and  fast 
to  check  out  with  the  manufacturer  on  the 
situation. 

I  take  the  case  annoimced  today  in  the 
press  with  respect  to  the  recall  by  General 
Motors  of  some  150,000  light  trucks,  not 
because  the  equipment  was  inadequate,  but 
because  it  has  been  known  that  when  over- 
loaded, a  certain  type  of  three-part  wheel— I 
think  this  is  the  flange  disc  with  a  second 
flange  in  a  retaining  ring— is  subject  to  frac- 
ture, blowing  off  the  inside  retaining  ring  and 
causing  a  coUision.  This  is  a  case  of  the 
vehicle  being  abused.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  failure  occurring  in  Canada. 

But  in  cases  where  a  vehicle  is  delivered 
by  a  manufacturer  to  a  customer  and  is  not 
safe,  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  responsibility  of 
the  manufacturer  to  make  it  safe.  It  might 
not  be  inopportune  at  this  time,  sir,  as  we 
get  into  vehicle  inspection  safety,  to  share 
with  the  members  of  the  House  two  papers 
respecting  responsibility  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  which  is 
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w*hat  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  lias  raised,  namely,  vehicle  safety  in  the 
vehicles,  as  they  issue  from  the  manufacturer. 
I  would  say  to  tlie  House  that  before  the 
U.S.  government  intervened  in  this  area,  this 
government  in  Ontario  was  having  consul- 
tations with  the  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Canada  and  coming  to  understand- 
ings with  them  in  some  of  these  matters  of 
vehicle  safety.  The  people  of  this  province 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  that  progressive 
and  early  launched  programme. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House,  sir,  a 
statement,  or  a  part  of  a  statement  issued 
jointly  by  the  Ministers  responsible  for  motor 
vehicle  administration  in  each  of  the  ten 
provinces,  and  the  federal  Minister  of  TVans- 
port  following  a  meeting  in  Quebec  City  in 
January  of  this  year: 

Increased  co-operation  in  the  interests 
of  highway  safety  was  established  today 
between  the  ten  provincial  governments 
and  the  federal  government. 

Cabinet  Ministers  responsible  for  motor 
vehicle  administration  in  each  province  met 
with  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  to 
review  the  roles  of  both  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  promoting  greater  traflBc  safety. 

The  meeting  followed  preliminary  con- 
sultations and  discussions  between  the 
provinces  and  the  federal  government.  Tlie 
provincial  Ministers  welcomed  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  federal  Minister  of  Transport  for 
an  extended  role  by  die  federal  government 
in  certain  fields  related  to  trafiBc  safety. 

To  ensure  the  closest  co-ordination  of 
programmes  and  the  most  profitable  ex- 
change of  views,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
provincial  Ministers  responsible  for  motor 
vehicle  administration,  and  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Transport,  and  the  representative 
officials,  would  meet  periodically. 

All  concerned  agreed  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  provincial  governments, 
which  have  primary  authority  for  motor 
vehicle  administration,  would  continue  and 
that  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
would  be  developed  in  a  manner  that  added 
to  the  total  effort  for  safety. 

There  would  be  no  needless  duplication. 
Specifically,  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
role  for  the  federal  government  in  the  field 
of  traffic  safety  research: 

1.  In  facilitating  international  co-opera- 
tion in  the  fields  of  traffic  research;  and  2. 
In  developing  safety  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  at  the  point  of  manu- 
facture. 


And  so,  I  come  to  this  point— that  our  role 
in  Ontario  is  moving  away  from  concern  for 
mandating  standards  in  vehicles  at  the  point 
of  manufacture,  and  leaving  that  role  to  the 
federal  government  which  is  prepared  to, 
and  I  think  should,  properly,  accept  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  general  session  of 
the  Canada  Safety  Council  about  three  weeks 
ago  in  Ottawa,  by  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  the  acting  Minister  of  Trans- 
port for  Canada,  Mr.  Richardson,  referred  to 
this  role  being  assumed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  he  said: 

Although  the  provinces  have  primary 
responsibility  for  roads,  road  traffic  and 
motor  vehicle  administration,  the  federal 
government  also  has  a  substantial  involve- 
ment in  roads  and  highway  traffic,  as  a 
consequence,  among  other  things,  of  the 
5,000  mile  system  of  roads  under  its  juris- 
diction in  the  national  parks  and  the 
northern  territories,  and  also  of  course, 
because  the  federal  government  has  spent, 
in  many  years,  approximately  $150  million 
annually  on  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Also,  as  you  know,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  responsibility  for  the  criminal 
cx)de  which  has  application  in  driver  admin- 
istration. The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  a  federal  institution,  is  responsible 
under  contract  for  enforcing  traffic  laws  in 
each  of  the  provinces,  the  Yukon  and  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

In  addition  to  all  this  involvement  in 
traffic  matters,  the  federal  government  owns 
and  operates  the  largest  motor  vehicle 
fleet  in  Canada. 

Over  the  years  the  federal  government 
has  worked  with  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  to  develop  improved  road 
design  standards.  It  has  initiated,  through 
the  armed  forces  and  various  departments, 
driver  training  programmes  and  has  devel- 
oped safety  standards  for  new  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  which  are  used  in  its 
own  purchases. 

And  I  skip  over  to  this: 

After  considerable  study  on  the  part 
taken  by  the  various  federal  government 
agencies  in  the  area  of  road  and  motor 
vehicle  safety,  the  federal  government's 
role  in  this  field  was  assigned  to  The 
Department  of  Transport,  and  this  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
October  17,  1967. 

Since  that  time,  discussions  have  been 
held  with  officials  responsible  for  road  and 
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motor  vehicle  administration  in  each  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  in  all  federal  government 
departments  concerned,  so  that  a  specific 
programme  within  The  Department  of 
Transport  could  be  established. 

On  January  1,  1969,  the  road  and  motor 
vehicle  traffic  safety  office  was  officially 
opened  by  The  Department  of  Transport 
with  the  appointment  of  a  director,  Mr. 
Gordon  Campbell.  His  office  will  have 
responsibility  for: 

1.  Safety  standards  for  new  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  at  the  point  of  manu- 
factm-e  or  importation  into  Canada. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  all  federal  govern- 
ment activities  relating  to  road  safety. 

3.  Correlation  of  road  safety  research  in 
Canada. 

4.  International  liaison  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  road  safety. 

5.  Planning  and  support  of  research  pro- 
grammes. 

On  January  14,  1969,  tlie  Minister  of 
Transport,  with  the  ten  provincial  Ministers 
responsible  for  motor  vehicle  administra- 
tion, met  to  review  the  roles  of  both  levels 
of  government  in  providing  greater  traffic 
safety. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
provincial  Ministers  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion of  expanded  role  by  the  federal 
government  in  certain  fields  related  to 
traffic  safety. 

I  put  that  on  the  record,  sir,  so  that  the  House 
may  realize  why  we  have  taken  the  action  we 
have  in  increasing  our  role  insofar  as  safety 
of  vehicles  on  the  road  is  concerned,  and 
relinquishing  to  the  federal  government  the 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  safety 
standards  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  and  in 
their  dealing  with  the  manufacturers.  Perhaps 
that  answers  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  had  the  comments  from 
the  hon.  James  Richardson  for  the  opening 
general  session  of  the  Canada  Safety  Council 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel,  Ottawa  May 
4,  so  I  was  quite  aware  of  all  of  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

However,  I  did  make  mention  to  you  of 
vehicle  inspection  check  lanes  that  now  are 
in  communities.  Now,  every  large  metro  area 
should  have  a  permanent  setup  within  the 
bounds  of  its  community,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pohce  depart- 
ment in  that  community. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  your 
department.    You    collect    the    gas    tax,    you 


collect  the  licence  fees,  so  it  is  your  depart- 
ment that  should  be  setting  that  up  on 
either  a  regional  basis  or  a  large  municipality 
basis.  My  own  community  has  an  inspection 
check  lane,  for  one  month,  once  a  year,  or  at 
times  twice  a  year.  How  many  vehicles  can 
you  pass  through  there— 2,000  vehicles?  There 
are  55,000  vehicles  in  the  area,  so  you  put 
through  2,000  vehicles. 

You  are  not  scratching  the  surface  as  far 
as  vehicle  inspection  is  concerned  in  large 
municipalities,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  set  up 
a  permanent  check  lane  in  each  of  the  larger 
municipalities,  just  as  you  have  licence 
bureaus  and  driver  examination  centres.  You 
could  maybe  combine  all  three  units— the 
licence  bureau,  the  driver  exam  centre,  and 
the  check  lane  in  one  centralized  area,  or 
maybe  outside  at  some  shopping  centre.  But 
it  is  the  kind  of  programme  that  must  be 
initiated  by  your  department. 

Now,  may  I  ask  of  the  Minister  if  he  would 
consider  setting  minimum  and  maximum  fees, 
or  a  standard  fee  for  the  vehicle  inspection 
so  that  you  would  not  get  this  wide  variation 
of  charges.  And  I  can  tell  you,  they  go  as 
high  as  $40.  I  have  had  an  individual  in  my 
community  who  did  pay  $40.  Mind  you,  he 
really  did  not  complain  because  his  vehicle 
probably  got  a  better  check  up,  a  better 
going  over  with  the  $40  fee.  Anyway  he 
thought  it  did  because  it  was  not  an  in-and- 
out  job,  and  it  was  not  an  "around  the 
vehicle"  type  of  inspection. 

The  mechanic  that  conducted  this  inspec- 
tion went  through  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb 
and  he  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  in- 
spection that  he  did  get.  Are  you  consider- 
ing setting  fees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  member  raises  two 
questions;  let  me  deal  with  his  second  one 
first.  No,  we  have  not  given  any  thought  to 
establishing  a  set  fee.  The  costs  of  garage 
services  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  are  interested  in  assuring  that  the 
requirements  of  the  inspection  are  met,  and 
as  I  intimated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the  costs 
are  settling  pretty  much  within  the  limit  of 
$10  to  $15  and  an  average,  as  we  take  them 
across  a  great  area  of  the  province,  of  about 
$11  to  $11.50. 

If  your  friend  paid  $40  for  inspection,  I 
would  feel  that  that  was  rather  excessive 
imless  he  received  something  in  addition  to 
the  inspection  required.  There  may  have 
been  replacement  of  windshield  wiper  blades, 
or  something  like  that,  I  would  not  know, 
but  usually  any  repairs  and  the  costs  of  parts 
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are  all  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  inspection 
per  se.  If  the  situation  required  it,  we  might 
be  prepared  to  move  in  and  suggest,  or  set 
a  fee,  but  I  think  that  is  imnecessary  the  way 
things  are  working  out. 

The  second  point  the  hon.  member  raises 
is  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  establishing 
permanent  inspection  centres.  This  is  one 
with  which  I  agree  and  I  will  be  moving  into 
that.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  big  new 
programme  of  inspection  at  the  time  of 
transfer  of  a  used  vehicle  we  might  have 
given  consideration  to  moving  more  quickly 
into  the  permanent  inspection  centres  in  cer- 
tain locations  and  that  would  have  been  un- 
fair because  certain  locations  would  have  been 
served  because  of  being  larger  population 
centres,  and  others  would  have  been  put 
aside  for  some  years  anyway  before  we  could 
have  completed  the  establishment  of  such 
facilities  at  the  latter  locations. 

We  have  moved  into  this  field.  As  you 
know  we  have  this  12  or  15,  or  whatever 
number  it  is,  of  mobile  lanes  that  we  have 
\yeen  using  and  making  better  use  of  in 
more  recent  years,  as  we  got  rid  of  the  volun- 
tary operation  of  these  scales,  where  people 
just  brought  their  machines  in  and  had  their 
cars  checked,  if  they  were  interested  in  having 
them  checked.  In  most  cases  the  people  who 
needed  to  have  their  cars  checked,  stayed 
away  from  the  check  lanes  like  the  plague. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  this  House,  that  it 
was  in  Windsor  where  I  first  saw  these  move- 
able check  lanes  operating  and  realized  the 
job  the  police  were  doing  lining  up  run  down 
old  machines  that  should  not  be  on  the  road, 
ordering  them  to  report,  and  taking  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  wrecks  off  the  road.  I 
compliment  the  police  work  in  Windsor  on 
that  account.  That  was  what  suggested  to 
me  that  we  should  not  be  allowing  people 
to  come  in,  on  just  a  voluntary  basis,  that 
we  should  be  using  those  lanes  more  effec- 
tively on  the  basis  of  the  police  directing  and 
requiring  a  compulsory  basis  of  inspection. 

We  operated  indoor  lanes  in  Hamilton  and 
Ottawa  last  winter  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
operating  in  a  number  of  other  communities 
throughout  this  winter.  That  is,  making  use 
of  these  mobiles  in  some  temporary  accom- 
modation as  part  of  a  programme  of  going 
into  the  establishment  of  permanent  lanes  in 
our  main  centres.  Last  winter  in  Hamilton 
we  inspected  some  2,349  cars  directed  by  the 
police  because  they  were  the  kind  that 
apparently  needed  attention,  they  did  not  all 
need,  but  they  may  have  seemed  to,  and  the 
plates  were  actually  removed  from  147  cars. 


In  Ottawa  the  plates  were  removed  from 
492  unsafe  cars.  This  is  the  way  we  are 
moving  into  the  business  of  operating  these 
check  lanes  in  our  larger  centres,  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister 
when  we  can  expect  a  permanent  inspection 
centre  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Windsor? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett: 

good  question- 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 


Mr.  M.  Shuhnan  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order,  may  I  suggest  we 
adjourn,  we  do  not  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Of  all  the  people  to  talk. 

Mr.  Chamnan:  I  do  not  know  if  there 
quorum  or  not,  it  is  not  my  responsibihty.  I 
think  perhaps  the  proper  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  You  ^m- 
not  call  in  the  members,  you  just  caimot  go 
on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  there  is  prob- 
ably a  quorum  here  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minis- 
ter, would  he  mind  answering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  what  date  we  would 
have  a  permanent  lane  in  Windsor,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  say  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  hon.  Minister  is  just 
holding  this  up,  because  I  think  he  should  be 
acting  now.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  de- 
laying at  all,  in  the  interest  of  safety  to  the 
residents  in  the  area. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  snowmobiles 
and  these  other  exotic  types  of  vehicles  must 
go  through  vehicle  inspection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
hybrids— I  call  them— these  off-colour  machines 
-are  not  required  to  pass  safety  checks  at  the 
moment.  We  have  no  provision  for  that. 
Vehicles  that  use  the  highways  must,  and  if 
these  are  licensed  for  highway  use,  they  are 
only  licensed  to  cross  the  highways  or  oper- 
ate off  highways. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  in  all  respect,  that  as  long  as  you 
require  a  licence  plate  on  a  vehicle,  that  it 
should  be  inspected  for  safety.  May  I  ask  of 
you  what  type  of  vehicle  inspection  is  carried 
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out  on  farm  vehicles?  The  incidence  of  acci- 
dent and  injury  with  respect  to  farm  vehicles 
keeps  increasing  all  the  time.  I  have  noticed 
pictures  in  the  various  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals where  they  have  had  sort  of  extended 
arms  at  the  sides  and  at  the  back  end  of 
tractors  to  prevent  them  from  tilting  in  the 
course  of  their  operation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  lot  of  suggestions,  I  think,  that  could 
be  made  by  your  department  to  see  that  farm 
vehicles  are  by  far  more  safe  than  they  are 
today,  and  I  would  strongly  suggest— or  ask 
of  you  first— what  type  of  vehicle  inspection 
does  the  department  carry  out  in  relation  to 
farm  vehicles— all  types  of  farm  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  inspect  snowmobiles.  They  are  registered 
purely  for  purposes  of  identification  and  we 
make  no  inspection  of  farm  vehicles  per  se. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Do  you  inspect  motor- 
cycles at  all?  Is  there  any  safety  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  because  there  are  certain 
attachments  that  could  be  put  on  a  motor- 
cycle that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  safety 
to  the  individual  driver.  For  example,  crash- 
bars,  guards  across  the  chain,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous appurtenances  to  these  vehicles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
motorcycle,  for  instance,  on  being  transferred 
from  one  owner  to  another,  is  required  to  go 
through  the  required  vehicle  inspection  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  at 
this  moment  crashbars— there  is  quite  an  argu- 
ment going  on  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
crashbars.  We  may  be  able  to  find  a  place 
where  you  divide  between  the  smaller  mach- 
ines where  crashbars  would  be  more  of  a 
liability  than  a  safety  feature  and  the  larger 
machines. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister that  at  tliis  time,  a  good  place  for  com- 
pulsory vehicle  inspection  might  be  with 
some  of  the  exotic  types  of  vehicles.  Then 
we  get  them  out  of  the  way  and  then  we  can 
maybe  proceed  with  other  types  of  vehicles. 
There  are  not  too  many  today  so  I  would 
assume  that  you  could  quite  easily  implement 
a  policy  of  compulsory  inspection  on  them.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  see  the  motorcycle 
in  this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  add  this  rider  to  what 
I  said,  that  if  the  hybrid  type  of  machine  is 
registered  for  use  on  the  roadway,  then  of 
course  it  is  subject  to  vehicle  inspection.  If 
it  is  not  registered  for  use  on  the  road  we  do 
not  make  an  inspection  of  it. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  do  not  make  an  in- 
spection at  all,  even  though  the  vehicle  may 
be  unsafe  as  far  as  the  individual  that  is 
going  to  use  it  is  concerned. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  imported  type  of  vehicle 
must  undergo  some  type  of  inspection  before 
it  is  permitted  into  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  a 
new  import  as  such,  but  any  used  vehicle 
coming  into  the  country  would  have  to  go 
through  the  vehicle  inspection  exactly  the 
same  as  other  cars.  With  regard  to  imports, 
because  there  was  not  the  same  control  over 
them  that  there  was  over  cars  built  on  this 
continent  under  the  Canada-U.S.  Trade  Agree- 
ment, we  convened  a  gathering— I  think  it 
was  15  months  or  more  ago— for  all  the 
manufacturers  of,  or  agents  for,  off-continent 
manufactured  cars.  We  had  some  90  people 
here.  They  came  from  Japan  and  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  France  and  the  U.K.  and 
we  reviewed  with  them,  every  car  they  were 
importing  into  Canada. 

We  had  them  list  every  car  that  could  meet 
all  the  U.S.  highway  safety  standards  accord- 
ing to  the  manual  and  all  tliose  that  would  not 
meet  those  standards  and  the  specific  areas  in 
which  each  manner  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
for  U.S.  imports  and  we  have  had  them  put 
schedules  on  when  they  would  meet  them. 

I  think  there  remain  only  three  cars  being 
imported  that  have  not  yet  met  our  timetable. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Minister  aware  of  the  Japanese  car  that  weighs 
under  1,000  pounds,  referred  to  as  a  mini- 
car,  by  U.S.  autliorities  that— I  will  make  a 
quote  of  critic  Ralph  Nader's  comment: 

These  mini  cars  have  tlie  collapse  cap- 
ability that  is  reminiscent  of  a  Japanese  lan- 
tern in  a  crash. 

Are  these  cars  at  all  licenced  by  the  Minister's 
department,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
identify  that  car.  If  it  is  being  imported  in  the 
United  States  it  must  meet  tlie  U.S.  highway 
safety  standards  laid  down  by  the  safety 
bureau  in  Washington  and,  as  such,  I  would 
expect  we  would  allow  it  to  be  imported  into 
Canada.  But  I  would  like  to  have  particulars  of 
it  and  I  could  check  it  out  for  the  member.  I 
do  not  identify  that  car. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  are  cars  coming  in 
from  the  Orient— Japan's  Fuji  Heavy  Industries, 
maker  of  the  Subaru  360,  is  one  such  type 
of  vehicle.  Approximately  5,500  of  them  were 
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sold  in  tlie  United  States  in  one  month  and 
they  are  certainly  not  up  to  standards,  tlie  likes 
of  which  we  would  prefer  to  see  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  any  inspections  done  by  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  design  of  cars,  so  that  the 
car  could  be  repaired  at  a  reasonable  price? 

As  I  look  at  automobile  repairs,  I  find  that 
the  replacement  of  a  grill  on  a  1969  Mercury 
today  is  $77.35,  a  year  ago  it  was  only  $48.55. 
The  1969  LTD  Ford  grill  tliis  year  is  $138 
compared  to  $62  of  last  year.  A  minor  impact 
on  the  bumper  of  a  1969  Pontiac  Grand  Prix 
requires  a  replacement  at  a  cost  of  the  front 
of  $129.50,  and  if  you  include  the  grill  and 
centre  nose  panel,  it  goes  up  to  a  total  of 
$225.50,  whereas  last  year  it  was  only  $101.56. 

I  tliink,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  vehicle  inspection  that  probably  goes 
beyond  tlie  inspection  of  the  vehicle  that  is 
already  on  the  road,  but  is  actually  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer.  That,  I  think, 
would  have  to  do  with  design  because  the  cars 
today,  according  to  a  lot  of  critics,  are  designed 
for  repairability  at  an  inflated  price. 

You  know  yourself  that  if  you  just  get  a 
scratch  along  the  side  of  your  car  today  you 
can  figure  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $100  to  get 
that  repaired.  They  do  not  even  start  talking  to 
you  at  less  than  $100. 

Does  tlie  Minister's  department  do  anytliing 
at  all  as  far  as  the  design  of  tlie  car  is  con- 
cerned, in  co-operative  talks  with  the  manu- 
facturers so  that  they  could  develop  a  product 
that  could  be  repaired  at  a  reasonable  price, 
or  even  repaired  by  the  individual  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  As  far  as  I  can  recall, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  had  any  discus- 
sions with  the  manufacturers  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  cost  of  replacing  parts  or  re- 
pairing cars.  That  seems  beyond  our  terms  of 
reference,  if  I  may  put  it,  with  the  manu- 
facturers. 

I  can  understand  the  lion,  member's  point, 
and  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer 
protection  there  may  be  an  angle  there.  But 
people  buying  these  cars,  if  they  want  to  buy 
the  expensive  equipment,  they  will  probably 
pay  high  prices  for  replacements,  more  than 
if  they  buy  the  standard  or  stripped  down 
or  economy  models. 

There  has  been  a  hearing  going  on,  in 
Washington  with  respect  to  this  area  of  vehicle 
repairs.  We  had  some  correspondence  with 
them  on  it  and  we  have  kept  abreast  of  what 
is  doing.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  in  my  remarks, 
when  I  read  from  the  text  issued  following  the 


Minister's  meeting  in  Quebec  and  the  speech 
by  the  acting  Minister,  Mr.  Richardson,  we  are 
withdrawing  from  responsibility  for  vehicles  at 
the  jwint  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  So  that  at  the  manufac- 
turer's level,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  be  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  federal  people  from  now 
on? 

Hon.   Mr.   Haskett:   This  is  the  way   they 

want  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  you 
respectfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister 
consult  with  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree),  and  see 
if  there  is  not  something  that  could  be  done  to 
protect  the  individual  from  the  higlh  cost 
of  auto  repairs,  and  primarily  as  a  result  of 
design? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2302? 
Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  continue  on  the  subject  of  motor  vehicle 
inspection. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister, 
under  this  vote,  what  is  the  death  rate  per 
hundred  milUon  vehicle  miles  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fatality  rate  in  Ontario,  at  the  end  of  1967, 
was  6.9,  the  lowest  of  any  province  in  Canada. 
Last  year,  in  1968,  we  drove  something  more 
than  one  billion  miles  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  without  a  comparable  four 
per  cent  increase  in  our  fatalities.  In  fact, 
we  had  a  reduction  of  133  in  the  number 
killed,  the  total  dropping  from  1,619  to  1,586. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  you  repeat  the  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:   6.9. 

Mr.  Shulman:  6.9. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  was,  I  think,  8.2-8.6 
in  British  Columbia  and  10.2  in  Quebec. 
Tliose  two  figures  I  am  just  picking  out  of 
the  air,  but  I  think  those  were  the  figures  for 
the  next  two  largest  motoring  provinces  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Sopha:   10.2  per  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Per  hundred  milUon 
miles  of  driving. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  very  interestinig,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  Minister  has  spoken 
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disparagingly  of  the  so-called  walk-around 
inspections  that  certain  of  the  American  states . 
have.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  comx>are  what 
happened  in  those  states  when  they  put  in 
imiversal  walk-around  inspections,  as  he  calls 
them. 

I  have  the  figures  here  for  New  Jersey.  It 
is  rather  interesting  that  since  they  have  put 
in  this  walk-around  inspection,  their  death 
rate  has  fallen  to  3.5  deaths  per  hundred  mil- 
lion vehicle  miles.  It  has  been  a  steady, 
dramatic  fall  since  the  day  when  walk-around 
inspection,  which  was  32  years  ago,  was  put 
in  in  that  state,  32  years  ago.  That  is  about 
how  far  we  are  behind  the  times  in  this 
province  in  this  i)articular  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him,  sir,  that  it  is 
very,  very  strange  that  we  in  Ontario,  should 
stand  alone  in  oirr  ideas  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  putting  in  a  detailed  vehicle  inspec- 
tion system  such  as  we  have  in  so  many 
states  of  the  United  States. 

Here,  the  Minister  has  said,  we  just  do  not 
have  enough  auto  mechanics.  It  is  strange 
that  all  these  other  well  populated  states 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
mechanics.  Has  the  Minister  considered  the 
possibility  that  if  the  work  was  available, 
more  men  would  go  into  this  field  and  would 
become  motor  vehicle  mechanics,  and  that 
the  mechanics  would  become  available  as 
they  have  in  other  areas? 

I  would  Uke  to  draw  to  his  attention,  since 
he  mentioned  that  the  United  States  was 
going  to  bring  up  standards  which  he  thought 
would  be  up  to,  but  would  not  exceed  that 
of  Ontario,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  his  atten- 
tion the  national  highway  safety  standards 
which  have  been  published  annually  for  many 
years.  I  presume  the  Minister  has  not  seen  a 
copy  or  he  would  not  make  these  comments. 

But  going  back  two  years,  I  will  read  from 
them.  This  standard  requires  each  state  to 
have  a  system  of  periodic  inspection  of  all 
vehicles  registered  in  the  state.  This  is 
something  that  has  been  printed  for  years 
in  the  States.  It  is  gradually  coming  into  the 
various  states  and  we  still  cannot  bring  it  in 
here  because  the  Minister  says,  "We  just 
don't  have  enough  mechanics,  we  are  using 
our  mechanics  the  best  way  possible,  we  are 
doing  spot-checking,  we  are  checking  a  few 
of  the  cars,  we  don't  check  them  all,  mind 
you,  but  we  check  whichever  ones  we  happen 
to  catch  in  our  spot-checks".  Such  an  inade- 
(luate  system!  And  that  is  why  our  death  rate 
is  higher  than  comparable  systems.  This  is 
one  reason. 


There  are  other  areas  of  incompetence  in 
tliis  department.  We  have  gone  over  some  of 
them  already,  we  are  coming  to  some  more. 
But  this  is  one  reason,  because  you  just 
have  not  kept  up  with  modem  techniques, 
you  are  just  not  aware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  other  areas  which  are  using  modem 
techniques.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  be. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is  familiar  with 
Traffic  Digest  and  Review  which  is  the  outlet 
for  all  of  the  police  forces  and  Legislatures 
and  traffic  authorities  in  the  United  States 
who  print  the  gospel,  as  it  has  been  learned 
in  Europe  and  America  and  apparently  every- 
where else  but  Ontario.  Is  the  Minister  aware 
of  this  magazine? 

Well,  he  nods  "yes".  Perhaps  then  he 
missed  a  little  article  w<hich  was  in  last  May's 
issue  in  which  it  points  out  the  absolute  need 
for  a  periodic  compulsory  motor  vehicle 
inspection,  preferably  every  six  months  but 
at  the  least  every  year. 

And  it  points  out  in  this  article  that  those 
areas  that  do  not  have  this  type  of  inspection 
have  a  higher  mortality  rate.  They  have  a 
higher  traffic  accident  rate,  and  it  is  inexcus- 
able for  the  Minister  to  be  unaware  of  these 
facts  and  not  to  bring  in  these  modem 
advancements. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly— it  is  a  very 
lengthy  article— but  I  would  like  to  quote 
just  a  few  of  the  key  points  briefly  to  the 
Minister  so  he  will  be  aware,  and  so  that  he 
can  leam.  We  are  glad  to  teach  him,  but 
we  would  like  him  to  leam  a  litde  faster: 

By  the  end  of  1966,  a  total  of  21  states 
operated  periodic  inspection  programmes. 
Although  many  of  these  required  only  one 
check  per  year— 

And  I  throw  in  that  they  feel  there  should 
be  a  minimum  of  two  checks  per  year— 

—11  more  states  since  then  have  estab- 
lished programmes.  Very  probably  the 
action  of  those  11  states  was  prompted  by 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  which 
lists  inspections  as  one  of  the  requirements 
to  receiving  highway  safety  funds. 

What  a  pity  we  do  not  have  something  like 
this  in  Ontario.  If  we  dangled  a  littie  money 
in  front  of  the  Minister's  eyes  perhaps  he 
would  move. 

Last  year  the  average  death  rate  for  the 
nine  states  which  require  two  inspections 
of  all  cars  each  year  and  whose  pro- 
grammes had  been  in  effect  long  enough 
for  testing,  was  5.2  per  100  million  vehicle 
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miles,  while  the  national  average  was  5.5 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles. 

Well,  there  is  a  straight  matter  of  compari- 
son. We  are  not  comparing  Ontario,  which 
has  a  different  climate  with  Texas;  we  are 
comparing  the  national  average  in  the  United 
States,  taking  out  those  states  that  have  the 
annual  inspection— and  what  a  difiFerence  it 
makes.  They  go  on  here  to  point  out  those 
who  oppose  motor  vehicle  inspection  and 
how  those  people  should  be  handled.  They 
list  the  various  six  types  who  oppose  motor 
vehicle  inspection— I  am  not  sure  where  the 
Minister  should  fit  among  these  types  but  I 
will  read  the  list  out  and  perhaps  he  can 
decide  for  himself: 

Who  opposes  motor  vehicle  inspection? 
Resistance  to  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion comes  from  the  following  types  of 
persons: 

1.  Those  who  resent  the  inconvenience 
and  do  not  feel  the  overall  reason  for 
vehicle  inspection  is  justified. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  would  not  want  to 
join  with  that  group. 

2.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  having  to  pay  repair  bills. 

I  hope  the  Minister  is  not  going  to  fit  with 
that  group. 

3.  Those  who  operate  automobiles  in 
chronically  poor  condition. 

Well,  I  am  not  sure,  I  have  not  seen  the 
Minister's  automobile. 

4.  Those  who  feel  there  is  little,  or  only 
nominal,  control  over  the  operation  of  the 
repair  stations  and  the  owners  of  the  re- 
pair stations  have  the  pubhc  at  their  mercy. 

Well,  the  Minister  is  supposed  to  administer 
these  stations  so  I  do  not  suppose  he  will 
go  in  that  group. 

5.  Those  who  believe  that  the  money 
and  ejffort  spent  on  inspection  could  be 
put  to  better  use  elsewhere. 

Well,  the  Minister  has  not  suggested  that. 
And  finally: 

The  so-called  hard-core  individualists 
who  feel  that  any  restrictions  placed  upon 
motorists  by  the  state  are  tyrannical  and 
unfair. 

These  are  the  six  types  and  I  guess  the  Min- 
ister must  fit  in  group  number  six,  because 
so  many  of  his  colleagues  have  expressed 
themselves  as  believing  in  this  hard-core  in- 
dividualism. I  do  not  think  I  am  being  unfair 
to  the  Minister  here.  If  I  am,  I  hope  he  will 
speak  up. 


But  this  is  what  the  Traffic  Digest  says: 
these  are  the  groups  who  oppose  motor  ve- 
hicle inspection.  Well,  what  is  their  reply  to 
these  rather  weak  objections?  They  go  through 
the  six: 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  process  of 
having  a  car  inspected  can  cause  some 
inconvenience,  but  much  of  the  unneces- 
sary delay  can  be  avoided  by  making  an 
appointment  with  the  station  in  advance 
and  thus  avoiding  taking  a  chance  on  run- 
ning into  an  overcrowded  facility.  A  car 
defect  may  indeed  cause  an  accident  but 
in  any  case  the  defect  is  going  to  require 
attention  sooner  or  later. 

2.  The  public  must  realize  that  the 
ownership  of  an  automobile  is  an  under- 
taking with  some  expense  which  carries  a 
serious  responsibilit}'.  Last  year  53,000 
people  were  killed  and  1,900,000  were 
injured,  sir,  on  the  nation's  streets  and 
highways.  So  all  automobile  owners  must 
realize  that  some  restrictions  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  driver  must  also  realize 
that  he  has  a  public  responsibility  and  a 
defective  car  causes  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  other  people. 

3.  There  is  very  strict  control  exercised 
over  vehicle  inspection  stations  by  the  state 
police.  No  station  is  certified  until  the 
owner  has  been  thoroughly  inxestigated  as 
to  his  good  character  and  the  proper  facili- 
ties in  his  place  of  business.  Participating 
mechanics  must  be  investigated  and  regis- 
tered and  they  also  must  attend  annual 
mechanics'  instructional  meetings,  as  well 
as  undergo  tests  to  determine  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  ability.  Stations  are 
constantly  scrutinized  by  designated  state 
troopers  and  complaints  by  the  public  are 
fully  investigated. 

4.  Persons  who  object  to  all  restrictions 
on  their  freedom— 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  one  where  I  beliexe 

the  Minister  must  fit: 

—also  object  strenuously  to  radar,  unmarked 
cars,  chemical  test  laws  and  licence  suspen- 
sion. Driving  to  them  is  a  right  rather  than 
a  privilege. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  my  quote  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  this  Minister  is  also  the  one 
who  has  spoken  out  against  chemical  test 
laws. 

This  is  where  he  stands  alone,  where  this 
government  stands  alone  among  all  the  Legis- 
latures in  North  America.  There  is  not  an- 
other Legislature   in  the  United   States   that 
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will  speak  up  against  periodic  motor  vehicle 
inspections,  there  is  not  another  Minister  of 
Transport  in  the  whole  of  North  America  who 
will  speak  up  against  chemical  analysis  of  a 
driver's  blood  if  such  is  called  for  by  a  police 
officer. 

We  have  an  anachronism  sitting  here  in 
the  form  of  the  department;  we  have  an 
anachronism  heading  an  anachronism  in  the 
form  of  the  Minister,  and  it  really  is  unfair, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Minister,  in  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  these  essentials  and  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  this  department,  should  cause 
unnecessaiy  deaths  in  this  province. 

We  go  through  this  year  after  year;  we  go 
through  it  point  after  point.  We  did  this  last 
Thursday  night  ad  infinitum  and  we  cannot 
get  through  to  the  Minister;  he  just  does  not 
understand.  And  I  am  talking  now  through 
you,  sir,  to  the  rest  of  the  Ministers.  I  see 
we  have  one  intelligent  Minister  in  the  House 
today,  which  is  unusual. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Which  one? 

Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  Kind  of 
the  member  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  say  through  you,  sir,  to 
the  House  leader  (Mr.  Rowntree)— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  chance  of  it  being  you  is 
only  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  say  through  you  to  the 
House  leader,  because  we  know  he  under- 
stands, even  though  many  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  do  not— for  goodness  sakes,  Mr.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  go  back  to  the 
Cabinet.  We  know  the  Cabinet  are  all  away 
today,  we  know  they  do  not  come  here  to 
the  House  too  often,  but  go  back  to  them— 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Where  are   all  your  members? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  They 
do  not  want  to  listen  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  members  are  delighted 
to  listen  to  me  in  caucus  every  week.  We  go 
over  these  things  ahead  of  time.  It  is  a  pity 
your  Cabinet  Ministers  do  not  come  to  learn 
because  they  need  a  lot  of  learning.  Your 
Minister  of  Transport  sits  there  and  cannot 
understand.  He  is  surrounded  by  two  Cabinet 
Ministers  out  of  the  whole  Cabinet  who  are 
not  even  here  to  learn  what  the  public's  com- 
plaints are.  We  are  giving  the  complaints  of 
the  public,  the  Liberals  are,  your  back- 
benchers know  them,  but  your  Cabinet  does 
not  understand  them.   You  have  men  in  there 


who  are  not  competent  to  understand  your 
problems. 

Well,  now,  to  come  back  to  the  subject. 
Periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  is  an  essen- 
tial if  you  are  going  to  drastically  cut  your 
motor  vehicle  accident  rate  in  this  province. 
And  I  would  like,  in  leaving  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  subject,  to  draw  the  Minister's 
attention  to  the  death  of  one  Reid  Forsey. 
Did  the  Minister  know  Reid  Forsey  before  he 
died?  Well,  I'm  glad  the  Minister  knew  Reid 
Forsey.  Reid  Forsey  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  province  who  fought  for  highway 
safety.  He  was  killed  within  this  past  year 
as  a  result  of  having  his  car  struck  by  another 
car  which  had  a  motor  vehicle  defect. 

And  I  would  like  to  read  you  the  words 
of  Reid  Forsey,  the  words  he  said  just  a  few 
days  before  he  was  killed  as  a  result  of  this 
type  of  accident.  He  was  referring  to  manda- 
tory inspection,  and  I  quote: 

The  law  is  severe  and  properly  so  with 
automobile  drivers  found  to  be  impaired 
by  alcohol  or  drugs.  Yet  it  is  strangely 
tolerant  of  a  vehicle  impaired  by  age  or 
deteriorated  condition.  If  we  must  die  on 
the  road,  it  seems  we  would  rather  be  the 
victim  of  slack  steering  than  the  blimidering 
reflexes  of  a  drinking  driver. 

Well,  Mr.  Minister,  per^haps  that  epitaph  to 
Reid  Forsey  will  get  through  to  you  vdtiere 
all  the  words  of  all  the  higliway  experts 
across  North  America,  and  all  the  words  of 
the  experts  who  are  here  in  this  Legislature, 
and  we  have  some,  cannot  get  through  to 
you. 

We  ask  you,  go  back,  rethink,  or  think,  and 
come  back  next  year  with  a  better  inspection 
system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
feel  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to 
reply  to  some  of  the  words  of  the  member 
for  High  Park.  I  find  him,  (a)  singularly  un- 
informed, and  (b)  unusually  naive. 

He  speaks  of  these  things  that  occur  in 
the  United  States.  He  reads  articles  from 
magazines  and  cites  them  as  though  they 
were  tlie  Bible.  He  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  difference  there  is  between  law 
enforcement  or  application  of  laws  in  this 
country  and  in  the   United  States. 

First  of  all,  he  tries  to  compare  the  fatality 
rates  of  Ontario  or  the  Canadian  provinces 
and  those  in  the  United  States,  although  the 
criteria  for  establishing  mileage  are  very 
different.  I  mean,  after  equating  the  size  of 
our  two  gallons  in  the  first  place  to  a  given 
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quantity  of  gasoline,  the  American  basis  for 
establis-hing  mileage  is  muidi  higher  than  that 
in  Canada. 

1  said  that  in  1967  we  l^d  a  fatahty  rate 
of  6.9  and  we  made  an  alil-time  low  fatality 
rate  last  year  of  5.9,  quite  the  lowest  in 
Canada,  Having  begun  the  year  with  the 
lowest  fatality  rate,  we  dropped  one  full  di^t 
in  our  rate  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Now,  having  dealt  with  the  inability  to 
compare  fatality  rates  in  this  country  and 
those  in  the  States  on  the  basis  of  mileage 
on  gasoline  only,  I  would  say  that  as  the 
maintenance  of  statistics  has  such  a  range 
that  they  do  not  help  us  in  coming  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject,  I  am  using 
figures  in  Canada  that  are  compiled  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  we  can 
rely  on  them.  I  do  not  connect  them  or  relate 
them  to  the  American  system  at  all. 

With  respect  to  PMVI,  about  which  he 
prates  as  though  it  were  the  answer  to  every- 
thing—a panacea  for  the  problem  of  unsafe 
vehades— I  would  like  to  tell  him  that  before 
we  adopted  om*  programme  of  inspection  in 
depth  covering  about  a  third  of  the  vehicles 
in  this  province  each  year,  I  visited  other 
jurisdictions.  The  city  of  Washington  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  had  periodic  motor 
vehicle  inspection,  I  think,  longer  than  any 
other  jurisdiction  on  the  continent.  I  called 
round  at  their  stations  with  the  superinten- 
dent. I  saw  them  putting  through  the 
vehicles.  Twice  a  year  they  go  through  and 
get  a  sticker  for  $2,  and  how  long  does  this 
inspection  take?  Three  minutes!  Now,  for 
what  that  is  worth  you  can  have  it,  whether 
you  have  it  for  $2  or  $3.  I  do  not  believe 
in  putting  a  sticker  on  a  car,  saying  it  is 
Okay  and  lettimg  the  driver  drive  away  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  a  safe  car  l>eoause  they 
put  a  sticker  on  it  and  charged  him  $2.  1 
would  rather  <lo  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario 
imd  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  playing  our 
role  in  seeking  higher  standards  of  safety  on 
the  highways  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, before  I  leave  it,  I  cannot  leave  the 
Minister  not  understanding.  1  try  to  teach  him 
and  we  will  keep  up  the  effort.  I  thought  I 
made  it  veiy  fJear  but  apparently  I  did  not. 
Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  between 
our  highways,  our  traffic  and  our  weatlier,  but 
I  tliought  1  would  make  it  clear,  and  I  will 
read  the  figures  to  the  Minister  again  so  he 
will  understand. 

This  is  comparing  similar  areas  with  similar 
measures  of  measuring  and  exactly  .the  same 


gallonage.  I  qtiote  again  from  this  magazine 
which  the  Minister  seems  to  think  so  very 
little  of.  It  is  called  Traffic  Digest  arid 
Review.  It  is  a  compilation  put  out  by  all  the 
traffic  exx>erts  in  the  Unitecl  States.  There  is 
probably  only  one  transport  Minister  in  the 
whole  world  that  would  sell  this  magazine 
short.  I  quote: 

Last  year,  the  average  death  rate  for  the 
nine  states  which  require  two  inspections 
of  all  cars  each  year,  and  whose  pro- 
grammes have  been  in  effect  long  enough 
for  testing,  was  5.2  per  hundred  million 
vehicle  miles,  while  the  national  average 
was  5.5  deaths  per  hundred  million  vehicle 
miles. 

Measured  in  exactly  the  same  way,  this 
should,  to  everyone  in  this  Chamber,  m»ake  it 
very  clear  that  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion saves  hves.  If  it  does  not  make  it  clear 
to  the  Minister,  nothing  anyone  will  say  will 
ever  make  it  clear  to  die  Minister.  Tlhere  is 
only  one  course— to  get  a  new  Minister. 

The  other  point  he  brought  up  was  in 
reference  to  PMVI.  He  went  to  Washington, 
which  puts  cars  through  in  three  minutes,  and 
he  says  that  is  terrible.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  through  the  Chairman,  let  us  try 
again.  It  is  all  so  very  very  well  for  you  to 
go  to  the  worst,  but  you  should  go  to  the  best 
there  is.  You  should  be  trying  to  bring  our 
standards  up. 

Why  do  you  not  go  to  places  like  Van- 
couver, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  where  they 
have  high  standards  and  compare  there?  Of 
course,  you  can  find  somewhere  worse.  Wliy 
do  you  not  go  off  to  Kabul  and  compare  the 
motor  vehicle  inspection  there?  Compare  us 
to  the  better  places  and  try  to  bring  up  your 
standards.  Try  to  improve.  The  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  just  made  an  interjec- 
tion a  moment  ago.  He  said,  "It  is  a  pretty 
good  system  for  a  Conservative  government." 
And  I  agree  with  him;  he  summed  it  up  so 
well.  It  is  a  pretty  good  system  for  a  Con- 
servative government,  but  we  would  like  a 
little  better  in  this  province.  Why  should  we 
be  saddled  witli  this  in  all  fields? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  per- 
sonal privilege,  I  said  it  is  a  pretty  good 
record,  even  for  a  Conservative  government. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  agree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  penultimate  state- 
ment by  tlie  member  for  High  Park  was, 
"Why  cannot  we  compare  with  Vancouver?" 
Our  rate  in  1968  was  5.9  and  British  Colum- 
bia's was  over  8. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  the 
Minister  does  not  understand  the  figures. 
British  Columbia  has  not  had  a  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  system.  This  is 
something  that  is  coming  in.  Now,  it  is  Van- 
couver that  has.  Why  does  he  not  compare 
areas  where  they  have  it,  not  areas  where  they 
do  not?  Poor  Mr.  Minister,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  you. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  It  must  hurt  to 
be  so  intelligent. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Some 
time  ago  I  spoke  to  officials  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  about  two  matters.  One 
dealt  with  the  motor  vehicle  inspection  relat- 
ing to  tlie  certificate  of  road  worthiness  before 
a  transfer  of  sale  can  be  made  of  antique 
vehicles.  The  other  matter  was  the  perma- 
nent licencing  of  antique  vehicles. 

I  am  glad  to  see  tliat  this  department  has 
moved  in  that  direction  and  has  offered  the 
permanent  licence  for  antique  vehicles.  I  was 
wondering.  Tliis,  I  understand,  covers  only 
passenger  vehicles  of  the  antique  vintage. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  commercial 
vehicles  of  the  antique  variety,  say,  a  fire 
truck  or  a  dehvery  van? 

The  other  point:  the  inspection  of  antique 
vehicles.  Under  your  regulations  and  Act  an 
antique  vehicle  may  not  be  sold  without  an 
inspection  certificate  signed  by  a  licenced 
motor  mechanic.  He  is  obliged  tcf  test  such 
things  as  brake  lights  but  there  are  no  brake 
lights  on  an  antique  vehicle.  According  to  your 
Act  and  regulations,  he  is  supposed  to  check 
the  brake  fines  for  leakage;  the  windshield 
wiper  whether  or  not  it  works.  Well,  on  an 
antique  vehicle  it  works  if  you  make  it  work 
—by  hand,  and  that  is  about  it.  The  high  and 
low  beam  on  headlights.  I  was  told  in  your 
department  that  the  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment was  that  if  there  are  no  turn  signals, 
for  instance,  on  an  antique  vehicle,  conse- 
quently, they  cannot  be  inspected.  The  cer- 
tificate of  roadworthiness  would  be  given  on 
that  ground.  However,  in  practice  this  has 
not  been  found  to  be  the  case.  Mechanics 
are  very  reluctant  to  sign  their  names  to  a 
certificate  of  road  worthiness,  saying  that 
they  have  checked  such  things  as  turn  signals, 
brake  fights,  when  there  are  none  on  the 
vehicle.  And  what  is  happening  is  that  people 
are  circumventing  the  law  by  giving  the 
mechanic  a  certificate  back  in  exchange  say- 
ing, "I  will  put  the  vehicle  up  in  blocks  for 
30  days  and  at  that  time  your  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  has  expired  and  you  know  I 
am  no  longer  held  or  bound  by  it." 


Now  I  do  not  think  this  system  is  good 
enough  and  I  am  wondering  what  the  Min- 
ister is  doing  to  make  it  easier  and  make  it 
within  reason  that  their  antique  vehicles  can 
be  sold  in  some  manner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  raises  a  very  vahd  question. 
That  is,  how  does  one  with  an  antique  vehicle, 
if  he  wants  to  licence  it  for  use  on  the  road, 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mechani- 
cal fitness  certificate  at  a  time  of  transfer  of 
ownership,  when  the  car  originally  did  not 
have  some  of  the  required  equipment? 

I  will  acknowledge  it  is  a  problem,  because 
these  requirements  are  laid  down  for  safety 
of  other  users  of  the  road  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  I  have  an  answer  to  it. 

We  have  been  trying  to  accommodate  tiie 
antique  vehicle  owner,  and  I  just  say  that  so 
far  as  giving  him  a  transfer  of  vehide  certifi- 
cate is  concerned,  an  incomplete  certificate 
is  a  problem  that  we  have  not  solved.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  proper  for  a  mechanic 
to  issue  a  certificate,  a  false  certificate,  simply 
on  the  undertaking  of  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  not  to  use  the  vehicle  for  the  30  days 
until  the  certificate  has  expired,  because  the 
certificate  was  good. 

It  is  not  a  guarantee.  It  is  simply  that  we 
will  accept  that  certificate  for  a  period  of  30 
days  for  the  transfer,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
would  have  absolved  the  mechanic,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  member  would  feel  that 
it  would  absolve  the  mechanic  from  giving  a 
false  certificate.  It  is  a  problem  for  which  I 
do  not  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Minister 
suggesting  then,  that  owners  of  antique 
vehicles  cannot  sell  them  until  you  have 
solved  this  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  agree,  sir,  there  is  an 
impediment,  there  is. 

Mr.  Good:  About  the  other  matter,  per- 
haps this  is  not  relevant,  but  the  Chairman 
was  not  here  so  he  will  not  know  that  it  is 
out  of  order.  What  about  the  other  matter 
of  permanent  licence  plates  on  commercial 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  comes  under  the  licens- 
ing section— registration  of  xehicles.  The  re- 
mark is  out  of  order.  Vehicle  safety  inspection 
—the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister, through  you,  sir,  if  the  stiidy  done  by 
his  department  in  1962  by  Dr.  Granier  Mac- 
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donald  was   followed   up  as   Dr.   Macdonald 
suggested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
identify  the  study. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  I  presumed  you 
were  familiar  with  the  study  that  your  de- 
partment had  done.  It  is  headed  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Transport,  and  it  says  a  "Re- 
port on  the  Intensive  Investigation  of  Selected 
Motor  Vehicle  Accidents",  Granier  Macdon- 
ald, Ph.D.,  Department  of  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  January  1962,  done  for 
The  Ontario  Department  of  Transport,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Toronto  2.  Does  the  Min- 
ister recall  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  do  not  recall  it?  Does 
the  Minister  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  He  gets 
hundreds  of  those  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
recollect  the  report  to  which  the  member  is 
referring.  It  is  some  seven  years  old;  I  under- 
stand it  was  done  by  a  summer  student  for  us 
and  I  do  not  recall  the  content  of  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  hate  to  question  the 
Minister  on  a  report  he  knows  nothing  about, 
but  perhaps  I  will  put  this  aside  and  he  can 
familiarize  himself  with  the  report  and  we 
can  discuss  it  at  some  other  time  when  he 
knows  more  about  it. 

I  would  like,  under  motor  vehicle  safety 
inspection,  to  ask  the  Minister  about  odo- 
meters. I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  would 
agree  with  me  that  if  someone  buys  a  car 
indicating  it  has  gone  10,000  miles  and,  in 
effect,  it  has  gone  100,000  miles,  there  could 
be  a  safety  risk  there.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  agree  with  the  bill  that  one  of  the 
members  brought  in,  Bill  137,  which  would 
make  it  an  offence  for  dealers,  or  for  that 
matter,  other  persons,  to  turn  back  an  odo- 
meter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  of  odometers  has  been  before  us  and 
I  discussed  it  at  some  length  with  tlie  car 
dealers  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  figured  that 
there  was  divided  authority  here— that  so  far 
as  the  misuse  of  the  odometer  was  concerned 
for  the  misleading  of  a  purchaser  of  a  used 
oar,  it  was  a  matter  that  fell  more  properly 
within  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  AflFairs  under  the 
consumer  protection  branch. 


But  to  enable  him  to  legislate  in  that 
respect,  we  did  mandate  the  provision  of 
odometers  on  cars.  That  is  now  in  our  Act. 
The  interpretation  of  the  odometer's  use  as  a 
deceptive  device  for  misleading  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  used  car  falls  within  the  province 
of  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  dear,  that  is  sad  news. 
Well,  let  us  try  and  pursue  the  part  that  is 
in  your  department.  Has  the  Minister,  through 
his  inspectors,  made  any  effort  to  determine 
how  widespread  the  practice  of  turning  back 
odometers  is  on  used  car  lots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  feel  I  could 
answer  that  question.  It  has  been  stated  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  this  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  give  sinews  to 
the  Minister  responsible  for  consumer  protec- 
tion by  mandating  the  living  of  an  odometer 
in  working  order.  What  may  be  done  to  abuse 
that  working  order  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  now,  I  am  not  worry- 
ing so  much  about  consimier  protection  at 
the  moment,  other  than  in  the  field  of  safety. 
Inasmuch  as  vehicle  safety  comes  under  this 
Minister,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  forbidding  the  turning  back  of 
odometers?  In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  such 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  that  had  first 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Bill  137  by  the  member 
for  High  Park  is  directed  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  it  is.  Will  the  Minister 
.support  that  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  would  take  the  leadership  if  we  felt  it 
was  wise. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  the  Minister  does  not 
feel  it  is  necessary  then.  Is  that  what  he  is 
suggesting? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Is  he  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  or  something? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes  he  is.  He  is  here  to 
explain  why  people  are  dying  in  Ontario  who 
should  not  be  dying  because  he  is  not  bring- 
ing in  the  proper  laws,  to  answer  the  Treas- 
urer. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  Minister- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  There  should 
be  a  law  governing  the  turning  back  of  these 
speedometers.    There  is  one  car  lot  in  which 
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every  speedometer  on  the  lot  reads   25,000 
miles. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  As  a 
matter  of  fact— if  the  hon.  member  will  per- 
mit me  for  one  moment— in  his  own  city  of 
Ottawa,  there  was  a  man  brought  into  court 
for  some  reason— the  exact  cause  I  have  for- 
gotten right  now— but  in  the  course  of  his 
testimony  he  said  that  his  part-time  job  was 
to  service  the  car  lots  in  the  city  of  Ottawa 
by  turning  back  the  odometers.  He  was  a 
professional  at  it;  he  was  moonlighting;  he 
made  his  extra  money  that  way.  And  this 
was  in  testimony  carried  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  pursue  the  subject,  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  Minister  has  not  brought  in 
legislation  to  control  this  abuse.  He  will  not 
support  legislation  that  is  on  the  floor  to 
control  this  abuse  because  it  comes  from  a 
member  of  the  Opposition.  He  will  not  bring 
in  his  own  legislation  to  control  this  abuse, 
and  he  has  not  even  done  any  investigation 
to  find  out  how  common  the  abuse  is.  Well, 
we  had  better  tell  him  since  he  does  not 
know. 

I  have  Consumer  Reports  here  from  May  for 
1969.  I  presume  the  Minister  has  not  read  it 
because  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  any 
of  these  things  which  we  bring  up,  so  I  will 
fill  him  in.  Inspectors  were  sent,  by  a  more 
active  Transport  Minister  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion, to  the  leading  used  car  lots,  and  they 
found  that  two-sevenths,  20  out  of  70  of  the 
speedometers  had  been  turned  back  by  the 
owners  of  the  used  car  lots.  And  the  way 
they  found  this  out,  they  went  on  to  the 
various  car  lots,  they  looked  at  the  odometer, 
and  they  then  went  through  the  registration 
of  the  automobiles  and  got  in  touch  with  the 
previous  owner.  This  is  a  widespread  abuse. 
This  is  an  abuse  which  you  could  clear  up 
so  very  easily.  It  would  not  cost  you  a 
penny.  You  cannot  use  the  excuse  of  lack 
of  money  here,  you  cannot  use  the  excuse  of 
not  having  enough  mechanics.  There  is  no 
excuse.    Is  there  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Is  that  a 
Canadian  publication? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  goodness  gracious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  fear  for  the  Conservative  Party 
if  the  backbenchers  have  never  heard  of 
Consumer  Reports.  Consumer  Reports  is  an 
international  publication.  All  right,  we  will 
go  on.  We  try  and  teach,  we  keep  trying  to 
teach,  but  most  of  them  are  unleamable. 

Mr.  Jessiman:   Printed  where? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Fort   William,    U.S.A. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Here  you  have  a  very  simple 
thing  you  can  do  and  you  can  do  it  in  a 
day— by  putting  in  the  proper  legislation.  Do 
not  try  and  pass  the  buck,  you  usually  try  to 
pass  it  o£E  on  the  Liberals  at  the  federal 
level.  They  are  a  good  beating  horse.  That 
is  great. 

This  time  you  try  and  pass  it  o£F  on  your 
inept  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  For  once,  do  the  right 
thing,  step  in  and  do  it.  It  is  a  simple  matter. 
You  are  not  going  to  lose  any  votes  if  you  do 
that.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  mad  at  you.  But 
you  will  save  some  lives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  dealing  with  the 
odometer  would  be  one  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem, that  may  be  widespread.  But  our  pro- 
visions under  section  49  of  requiring  a 
vehicle  inspection  covering  all  the  charac- 
teristics involving  the  safety  of  the  vehicle 
at  the  time  of  transfer  of  a  used  car,  in  our 
mind  is  real  vehicle  safety  progress. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Minister  suggesting 
that  this  regulation  and  this  certificate  that 
must  be  given  out  will  prevent  an  odometer 
being  turned  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  will  establish  where 
a  used  car  needs  repair  whether  the  odometer 
is  turned  back  or  not,  in  the  way  the 
odometer  could  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
is  avoiding  the  question.  However,  I  think 
the  point  is  made.  I  will  not  belabour  it  any 
more.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  know— every- 
body in  this  House  knows— we  should  have 
such  legislation.  If  he  does  not  bring  it  in, 
his  successor  will. 

Let  us  go  to  another  aspect.  Next  charge, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Under  vehicle  and  safety  in- 
spection, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
what  safety  inspection  is  given  to  school 
buses? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  that  comes  under 
the   next   vote. 

Mr.   Shulman:    No,  this  is— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  not  the  school  bus 
regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  school 
bus  inspection  might  come  properly  here. 

School  bus  construction  and  safety  equip- 
ment, I  pointed  out  to  the  House  on  a 
previous  occasion,  was  studied  in  depth  over 
a    considerable    period    of    time    by    an    all- 
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Canada  committee  of  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Motor  Transport  Author- 
ities on  a  reference  from  our  provincial 
Ministers'  conference.  The  report  of  this 
committee  imder  Mr.  Kenway  of  Edmonton, 
was  approved  by  our  Ministers  and  referred 
to  the  Canadian  Standards  Association.  We 
have  a  member  of  our  department  on  the 
specific  committee  of  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association    vetting    these    standards. 

These  studies  will  affect  the  condition,  the 
type  of  construction  and  the  equipment  of 
new  school  buses.  School  buses  now  in  use 
are  required  to  undergo  a  thorough  vehicle 
inspection  by  August  each  year  and  obtain 
a  certificate.  Then,  twice  a  year,  our  in- 
spectors check  up  on  the  condition  of  the 
bus. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
could  inform  the  Minister  of  part  of  the 
problems  in  this  field.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  a  school  bus  driver,  Robert  McNaughton 
of  199  Upper  Canada  Drive,  in  Willowdale. 
It  outhnes  the  problem  quite  weU.  Perhaps 
the  Minister  would  care  to  comment  on  his 
letter: 

Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

Drivers  of  school  buses  operated  by 
private  companies  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  vehicles  even  though  the 
buses  are  owned  by  the  company.  Inspec- 
tions by  The  Department  of  Transport  are 
inadequate  and  not  even  as  strict  as  those 
required  of  taxi   cabs. 

In  fact,  buses  are  not  even  given  in-use 
testing  but  are  inspected  cursorily  while 
standing  in  the  lot.  The  same  testing  should 
be  required  as  for  any  other  form  of 
transportation  used  by  the  public.  Example: 
I  was  employed  as  a  bus  driver  for  a 
private  company  and  reported  safety 
deficiencies  to  my  owner,  who  told  me  it 
was  none  of  my  business. 

On  two  occasions  I  was  stopped  by  police 
and  told  I  would  be  responsible  for  any 
accidents  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  tlie 
bus,  not  the  owner. 

It  seems  like  a  very  odd  situation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Could  the  Minister  comment  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  comment  on  the  relation  between  the 
driver-employee  and  his  employer.  I  simply 
point  out  that  we  have  the  certificate  of  fit- 
ness requirement  that  must  be  filed  with  us 
from  an  examination  made  in  August  before 
the  school  year  begins.  Twice  during  the  year 
our  inspector  does  a  walk-around  inspection 


that  may  be  done  in  the  lot.  It  is  not  my  idea 
of  a  real  inspection,  but  the  one  that  has  to 
l)e  done  before  the  school  year  begins,  is. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Minister  saying  this  is 
a  new  regulation  that  is  coming  in  beginning 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  it  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  has  already  cut  the  walk- 
around  inspection  in  little  pieces  earlier  so  I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  support  it  now.  Is  he 
saying  that  the  school  buses  at  the  present 
time  are  receiving  a  total  inspection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may 
be  discussing  this  on  a  wrong  vote,  but  I  will 
check  out  for  the  hon.  member  the  require- 
ments for  school  bus  inspection. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  While  the  Minister 
is  checking  up,  perhaps  I  should  give  him 
some  more  information  that  is  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  would  not  want  to  be  unfair  or  unkind 
to  the  Minister. 

Is  there  a  Mr.  Hugh  Young  in  the  employ 
of  the  Minister?  I  believe  he  is  the  head  of 
the  vehicle  inspection  division. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  he  not  the  head  of  the 
vehicle  inspection  division? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  He  is  manager  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  is  the  manager  of  the 
vehicle  inspection  division,  all  right,  so  I 
called  him  the  head.  In  any  case,  we  con- 
tacted him  when  we  received  this  information 
and  this  is  what  he  said: 

Bus  owners  are  now  required  to  submit 

their    buses    to    inspection    by    a    class    A 

mechanic  twice  a  year. 

And  I  interject  that  is  the  walk-around  inspec- 
tion that  the  Minister  referred  to.  This  is  the 
part  I  want  to  read: 

But  new  guidelines  are  being  formulated 
and  printed  in  which  the  requirements  will 
be  more  detailed  than  general,  as  they  are 
now. 

That  is  rather  intriguing,  because  this  is  a 
fairly  recent  communication.  Can  the  Minister 
inform  me  when  these  new  guidelines  are,  or 
have  been,  printed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  These  new  guidelines 
are  coming  out  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  CSA  and  as  soon  as  we  have  those 
new  requirements  they  will  be  tied  to  what 
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we  are  now  doing.  The  inspection  by  the 
licensed  mechanic  is  no  walk-around  inspec- 
tion. It  is  a  regular  inspection  by  a  certified 
mechanic.  And,  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, when  he  speaks  of  inspections  that  were 
being  made  in  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
they  do  not  have— as  we  have— licensed  gar- 
age mechanics  who  have  gone  through  their 
licensing  procedures  and  have  been  certified 
by  The  Department  of  Labour.  In  the  inquiry 
being  made  before  the  Senate  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
great  deficiencies  in  that  country  was  the 
need  for  proper  training  and  licensing  of 
mechanics.  There  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
capable  and  qualified  people  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  rather 
interesting.  Is  the  Minister  saying  that  in  the 
United  States  that  the  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion is  not  done  by  licensed  mechanics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  most  cases,  no. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  hate  to  contradict  the  Min- 
ister again— it  seems  to  be  such  a  common 
thing  to  happen  here— but  that  is  quite  the 
contrary  to  what  is  said  here  in  the  Traffic 
Digest  and  Review. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  what  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Shubnan:  It  says  they  are  licensed 
mechanics.  I  have  not  been  down  to  all  the 
states,  and  perhaps  the  Minister  has  made  a 
more  complete  check  than  I  have,  but  they 
certainly  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Kerr:  Quote  from  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  what  the  actual  situ- 
ation is  in  some  states  is  that  they  use  licensed 
mechanics  when  they  are  available.  They  cer- 
tainly are  in  the  eastern  states.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that— 

Mr.  Kerr:  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —is  too  important  because 
the  inspectors  can  be  taught.  In  this  matter 
of  vehicle  safety  inspection  on  the  school 
buses,  just  to  complete  that,  what  is  the  Min- 
ister's view  as  to  whether  these  school  buses 
should  contain  safety  belts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  bill  before  the  House.  Whereas 
the  recommendation  being  put  forward  by 
the  all-Canada  committee  of  experts  on  school 
bus  equipment  and  construction  was  that 
safety  belts  in  school  buses  would  be  greater 
danger  than  a  help. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  explain 
to  me  and  to  the  House  why  they  would  be 
a  greater  danger  than  a  help? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  CCMTA  proposal 
on  school  bus  equipment  standards,  now  in 
the  process  of  being  adopted  by  CSA,  does 
not  require  seat  belts  for  passengers— but  for 
the  driver  only. 

Major  changes  in  chassis  construction  and 
in  seat  back  design  would  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  66  seat  belts 
in  a  school  bus.  Without  such  changes  the 
installation  and  use  of  seat  belts  in  conven- 
tional school  buses  might  increase  the  chance 
of  injury. 

A  pilot  project  in  New  York  state  where 
seat  belts  were  fitted  in  a  bus  of  one  school 
bus  contract  operator  demonstrated  that  the 
various  pieces  of  webbing  with  buckles  on 
the  ends  were  more  likely  to  be  used  as 
weapons  by  the  youngsters  than  as  a  safety 
device. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Do  our  school  buses  require 
the  use  of  safety  belts  for  the  driver? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  did  the  Minister  not 
just  read  in  his  own  standard  that  there 
should  be  safety  belts  required  for  drivers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  said  that  the  proposal 
will  not  be  proposing  seat  belts  for  the  chil- 
dren but  only  for  the  driver. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Only  for  tlie  driver.  Why  do 
we  not  have  them  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Tlie  proposal  is  before 
CSA  now  if  the  member  can  keep  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  Minister  feel  there 
should  be  seat  belts  for  the  drivers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
recommendation  comes  throu^,  we  will  be 
getting  diem.  I  think  that  is  what  we  will 
decide. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  you  see  this  is  the  nub 
of  the  whole  matter,  Mr,  Chairman.  We 
have  the  Minister  waiting  for  bodies  to  bring 
in  recommendations,  when  years  ago  other 
equally  well  equipped  bodies  have  done 
exactly  the  same  research  and  have  made 
the  same  recommendations  and  the  Minister 
does  not  do  anything  about  it. 

I  have  here  an  article  put  out  by  physicians 
for  automotive  safety,  in  October,  1967.  This 
is  a  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  practices 
in  school  busing,  and  strangely  enough,  one  of 
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tlieir  recommendations,  right  o£F  the  top,  is 
that  all  drivers  should  be  required  to  wear 
safety  belts,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  on 
their  sjifety  depends  the  safety  of  many  of 
die  children  who  are  being  driven. 

If,  for  example,  the  driver  is  thrown  out 
of  his  seat  and  if  his  bus  is  in  difficulty, 
obviously  it  is  going  to  be  very  bad  for  the 
passengers. 

It  goes  on,  in  relation  to  seat  belts  for  the 
children  themselves,  that  there  should  be  seat 
belts,  but  they  cannot  be  put  into  many  of 
the  present  buses— perhaps  most  of  the  present 
buses— because  of  the  poor  construction  of 
the  buses  and  tlie  fact  that  there  are  no 
safety  seats. 

They  recommend  that  in  new  buses,  safety 
seats  be  constructed  with  seat  belts  which 
would  be  a  great  safety  help,  and  this  is  the 
nub  of  the  matter.  This  is  the  same  thing  we 
have  gone  through,  time  and  time  today.  And 
I  think  the  Minister  is  not  aware  of  the  re- 
search. He  is  Waiting  for  new  research.  He 
is  waiting  for  new  recommendations.  It  is  all 
available.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  if  his  staff 
cannot  find  it,  we  will  send  it  over  to  you, 
read  it.  Do  these  things.  Bring  them  in  please. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Vehicle  safety   inspection? 
The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  was  start- 
ing previously— 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
thank  you  very  much.  Some  time  ago  when  I 
tried  to  catch  your  eye,  the  hon.  Minister  was 
outlining  the  relevant  fields,  federal,  provin- 
cial in  this  whole  field  of  automotive  safety 
and  regulations.  As  I  said  the  other  day  in 
the  House,  I  think  this  is  a  good  move,  pro- 
vided the  federal  government  will,  in  fact, 
accept  its  responsibility.  I  hope  that  the  Min- 
ister is  confident  that  that  responsibility  will 
be  accepted  there.  We  will  see  within  the 
next  12  months  or  so  whether  or  not  his 
judgment  is  right  or  wrong,  or  whether  his 
faith  in  the  federal  government  is  misplaced 
or  well  founded. 

Certainly,  in  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government  has  taken  over  this  field  and  they 
have  been  doing  something  with  it.  But  they 
have  been  sadly  restricted  by  the  power  of 
the  automobile  lobby  in  that  country,  and  I 
would  expect  that  that  same  problem  might 
be  encountered  here. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Minister  in 
this  division  of  responsibility,  if  the  province, 
for  example,  is  responsible  for  setting  stan- 
dards of  brake  linings  which  will  be  used  to 
replace  the  worn  out  brake  linings  placed  in 
the  new  cars.  It  may  be  that  the  federal  gov- 


ernment will  say  that  a  certain  standard  of 
brake  lining  should  go  into  the  new  car  and 
a  c^ertain  standard  of  tires  should  go  into  the 
new  car. 

But  then  when  it  c«omes  to  replacements, 
does  the  responsibility  then  lie  here  in  the 
province,  with  the  Minister,  to  say  that  this 
brake  lining  is  no  good  and  this  one  is;  that 
certain  standards  must  be  met  in  this  whole 
matter?  As  the  Minister  knows,  and  we  have 
discussed  this  before,  brake  linings  vary 
greatly  in  their  composition  and  in  their 
strength  and  in  their  power  to  arrest  vehicles. 

I  have  a  report  here,  which  gives  some- 
thmg  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  in 
that  field,  and  I  am  not  going  to  biurden 
the  Minister  with  it.  We  have  placed  some 
of  these  reports  on  the  records  before. 

I  would  like  to  know  in  this  particular 
field  of  brake  linings,  does  the  Minister  set 
standards  and  does  he  insist  that  those  stan- 
dards be  met?  Is  that  a  provincial  responsi- 
bihty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
have  standards  for  brake  fluids  and  glass  and 
tires  and  such,  especially  for  replacements, 
we  are  ready  for  the  time  when  the  federal 
government  gets  into  setting  its  standards  at 
tlie  point  of  manufacture.  We  have  the 
authority  now  in  this  province  to  mandate 
standards  for  such  things  as  brake  linings,  and 
it  would  be  very  likely  that  we  would  utilize 
such  authority  to  then  do  that  very  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Young:  But  does  this  mean  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  going  to  wait  for  the 
federal  government  to  set  these  standards  be- 
fore we,  in  our  turn,  set  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  that  will  follow  with 
the  speed  that  the  federal  government  is 
moving  into  this  area,  officials  from  the 
federal  department  were  discussing  some  of 
these  things  with  our  people  in  our  office  last 
week. 

Mr.  Young:  Then,  the  Minister  has  real 
confidence  this  is  going  to  hapipen? 

The  Minister  also  mentioned  the  matter  of 
tire  standards  which  we  have  in  this  province, 
and  he  answered  a  question  of  mine  in  the 
House  the  other  day  when  he  said  that  we 
have  no  facilities  for  testing  these  standards 
here. 

Does  die  Canadian  Standards  Association 
plant  not  have  facilities  for  testing  the  stan- 
dards they  have  set  up?  And,  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  Minister  himself  to  request  and  pay 
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for  if  necessary,  the  testing  of  tires  which 
are  sold  for  replacement  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  facilities 
for  testing  tires  in  this  province,  indeed  in 
tliis  country,  have  been  inadequate.  I  would 
not  be  breaching  any  confidence,  if  I  were  to 
say  to  the  House  that  study  is  being  given 
to  estabhshing  here  adequate  facilities  for 
current  testing  of  tires. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  how  soon  can  we  expect 
some  results  in  this  field,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  that  is  now  being 
expressed  in  the  United  States  that  the  tests 
of  the  tires  are  showing  up  inadequacy  in 
the  manufacturing  that  18  per  cent  of  the 
different  types  of  tires  that  have  been  tested 
have  been  shown  to  be  faulty  in  one  way  or  in 
several  ways. 

Surely  those  same  companies  are  manu- 
facturing tires  here,  in  this  country.  Most  of 
our  tire  companies  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  expect  that  the  stan- 
dard to  which  tires  are  manufactured  here, 
are  the  same  standards  to  which  they  are 
being  manufactured  across  the  line,  particu- 
larly, in  view  of  the  international  nature  of 
the  whole  industry  at  the  present  time. 

Have  we  any  confidence  that  we  are 
getting  better  tires  here  than  the  United 
States  tests  are  showing  across  the  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
be  hard  to  document  it  at  all.  But  I  have 
confidence  that  we  have  better  qualitative 
standards  in  the  manufacture,  in  our  plants  in 
Canada,  than  they  follow  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  probably  not  unrelated  to  the 
findings  in  these  tests  in  the  United  States 
that  the  industry  in  Canada  is  now  taking 
an  interest,  and  I  would  think  very  shortly 
would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  further 
facilities  that  would  be  available  for  super- 
vised testing  of  output. 

Mr.  Young:  But  Mr.  Chairman,  could  not 
die  Minister  utilize  the  CSA  facilities  for 
government  testing,  apart  from  the  indus- 
try? I  can  see  the  Minister's  point  that  the 
industry  will  provide  testing  facilities,  but 
that  is  not  in  the  public  interest.  That  is  their 
own  test  of  their  own  product,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  realistic  tests, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  our  standards  estab- 
lished so  that  the  industry  knows  we  mean 
business,  then  we  have  to  do  some  testing  on 
our  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facilities  are 
there,  that  we  do  not  have  to  duplicate  test- 
ing facilities.  We  can  hire  out  the  job  with 


proper  supervision  from  the  department  to  see 
that  this  job  is  done,  and  done  very  quickly. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
facihties  I  mentioned  that  seem  to  be  on 
the  way,  could  be  established  under  the  aegis 
of  the  CSA,  which  would  be  what  I  think  the 
hon.  member  would— 

Mr.  Young:  Is  there  some  hope  that  this 
will  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This,  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  think  it  not  unlikely. 

Mr.  Young:  But  is  it  not  the  Minister's 
prerogative  to  be  able  to  say  this?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  the 
person  who  is  going  to  make  this  decision 
and  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  just  said, 
"I  cannot  say".  Surely,  he  has  the  power 
if  he  wants  to  move  into  this  field  to  take 
action  and  mandate  some  testing  of  the 
tires  along  the  same  line  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  testing  of  new  automobile  paits  at 
the  point  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Young:  But  these  are  replacements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Same  thing.  The  same 
testing  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
the  debate,  one  of  the  hon.  members  men- 
tioned bus  safety.  In  my  own  community,  one 
of  the  part-time  bus  drivers,  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Celso  Barichello,  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  that  I  think  are  worthwhile.  I 
would  like  to  relay  them  to  you  and  ask  for 
your  expression  of  opinion  on  them. 

The  fellow  involved,  by  the  way,  was  a 
transport  truck  driver,  so  he  was  quite 
knowledgeable  with  the  heavy  vehicle  opera- 
tions. He  drives  a  bus  only  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Here  is  one  of  the  suggestions  that  he 
does  make  and  that  is  crash  pads.  He  makes 
mention  that  pads  are  available  today  in 
buses  but  operators  seem  to  shy  away  be- 
cause of  die  added  exjyense,  whereas  if  they 
were  mandated,  then  they  would  automati- 
cally have  to  install  them. 

We  have  already  covered  the  seat  bek 
aspect  of  this  vote— Mr.  MaricheMo  makes 
mention  of  the  fact  that  they  are  permissible 
in  some  areas,  they  are  compulsory  in  others. 
He  also  makes  mention  of  reinforced  roof 
framing  in  the  bus  and  special  protection 
against  rear-enid  collisions,  in  which  buses 
seem  to  be  quite  often  involved. 
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He  makes  mention  of  a  strengthened  front 
Inimper,  so  that  the  vehicle  in  collision  would 
not  have  the  buimper  locked  against  the  front 
wheels  and  cause  the  driver  to  lose  control 
of  the  vehicle. 

He  oomanents  concerning  a  protective  plate 
over  the  gas  tank  to  prevent  rupture  of  the 
gas  tank.  He  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that 
on  an  ordinary  bus  today,  the  windows  can 
only  open  nine  inches;  whereas,  were  they  a 
kick-out  type,  in  case  of  the  vehicles  turning 
over,  the  passengers  would  have  no  difficulty 
kicking  out  the  window  and  climibing  through. 

Some  of  the  suggestions,  in  my  opinion, 
merit  consideration.  I  would  like  the  Minis- 
ter to  comment  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Sir,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
would  let  me  have  the  paper  he  refers  to.  I 
am  sure  a  number  of  these  items  are  in  the 
specifications  now  being  vetted  by  CSA.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  do  not  even  have  kick-out 
type  windows  now.  The  reinforced  roof  and 
the  gas  tank  protection,  I  think,  will  be  in 
the  specifications.  But  I  would  like  to  check 
out  these  various  items  contained  in  this 
article. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Barichello's  sugges- 
tions were  quite  worthwhile.  There  is  another 
problem  that  we  are  confronted  with  as  far 
as  buses  are  concerned  and  that  is  that  the 
safety  door,  the  emergency  door,  is  too  often 
locked  from  the  outside,  Mr.  Minister,  I  could 
read  from  a  press  clipping  on  this  topic,  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  would  simply  make 
mention  to  you  that  this  does  seem  to  occur 
with  increasing  frequency.  Then  what  do 
the  passengers  do  in  case  of  an  emergency 
when  they  find  the  door  locked? 

I  know  you  wiU  probably  say  that  the 
door  is  locked  to  prevent  youngsters  from 
playing  around  wdth  the  door  and  possibly 
opening  it  accidentally  and  then  running  into 
a  more  serious  accident,  or  injury,  than  they 
would  have  normally.  However,  this  is  the 
problem  that  seems  to  be  present  in  my 
area,  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  safety  knock-out 
door,  too— I  think  that  is  a  factor  that  I  will 
check  with  in  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  programme  carried? 
The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
other  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Minister  in  connection  with  division  of  respon- 


sibiUties.  On  the  highways  we  often  see 
tmcks  which  are  jackknifed.  This  has  been  a 
real  problem  because  a  truck  which  has  jack- 
knifed  can  be  a  real  problem  and  a  real 
hazard  not  only  to  itself  and  its  own  driver, 
but  to  traffic  on  both  sides  of  the  freeway. 
I  can  see  where  the  federal  government  can 
say  that  certain  devices  should  be  placed  on 
these  trucks,  on  the  vehicle,  so  that  when 
they  come  out  of  the  factory,  they  will  no 
longer  jackknife. 

But  what  about  those  already  on  the  road? 
Is  this  a  responsibility  of  the  province?  If, 
for  example,  the  maxaret  and  anti-locking 
braking  system,  which  has  been  developed 
and  has  now  been  tested  in  Britain  at  their 
road  research  laboratory,  has  been  proved 
satisfactory,  this  would  be,  I  presume,  a 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  to  say  that  it 
must  be  insta;lled  on  certain  trucks  over  a 
certain  period  of  time  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
aware  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  U.K.  I 
think  as  soon  as  it  is  satisfactorily  spelled  out 
we  would  be  prepared  to  look  at  it  and  if 
necessary  mandate  it  on  those  pieces  of 
equipment  where  it  would  be  a  real  factor. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  being  looked  at  and 
undertaken?  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Could  we  talk  about 
standard  heights  for  bimipers?  Or  would  this 
come  under  highway  safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  the  next 
vote  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  programme  carried? 
Vehicle  Safety  and  Inspection.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  the  Minister  indicate  to  the 
House  what  inspections  are  carried  out  on 
trucks  that  carry  inflammable  liquids  or 
noxious  gases?  Are  there  any  regular  inspec- 
tions by  your  department  of  these  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
provision  under  The  Gasoline  Handling  Act, 
but  there  is  another  provision  somewhere,  if 
I  can  identify  where  it  lies,  that  controls  the 
handling  of  dangerous  materials.  The  vehicle 
has  to  be  properly  labelled.  The  member  asks 
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whether  we  inspect  the  vehicle— not  parti- 
cularly because  it  is  carrying  explosive  or 
dangerous  materials.  We  do  not  have  a 
special  inspection  on  that  account.  But  there 
are  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  that  kind  of  vehicle. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Does  the  Minister  have 
confidence  that  the  industry  would  do  its  own 
inspection  in  this  particular  case?  Recently 
there  have  been  in  the  United  States  a  series 
of  accidents— more  on  the  railways  than  on 
the  roads— but  accidents  did  happen  on  the 
roads,  where  trucks  carrying  noxious  gases 
have  been  involved  either  in  accidents  or 
breakdowns  and  have  released  gases  which 
have  contaminated  local  areas.  I  was  won- 
dering if  there  may  not  be  the  same  danger 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  inherent 
dangers  in  the  transporting  of  dangerous 
gases  and  fluids.  As  I  say,  there  is  one  Act 
respecting  the  transporting  of  gasoline- 
Gasoline  Handling— and  there  is  another  sec- 
tion, if  I  can  find  whether  it  is  under  The 
Municipal  Act  or  under  The  Energy  and 
Resources  Act,  with  respect  to  the  handling 
of  these  loads.  They  have  to  be  specially 
labelled. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Would  not  these  regula- 
tions under  other  departments  just  apply  to 
the  container  itself  but  not  to  the  vehicle? 
I  was  wondering  if  your  department  would 
not  be  concerned  about  the  vehicle  that 
carries  the  container. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  understand  only  that 
it  be  mechanically  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  have 
one  brief  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  as  a  result  of  a  news  report  over  the 
weekend.  Some  federal  agency  in  the  United 
States  has  accused  General  Motors  of  putting 
out  150,000  trucks  with  defective  rims.  I  was 
wondering  if  any  of  these  got  into  Canada.  If 
they  did,  does  the  Minister  plan  to  take  any 
action  to  assure  these  people  that  they  will 
be  compensated  for  an  obvious  deficiency  in 
the  kind  of  rim  that  was  put  on,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  advertisement  said  that 
they  were  equipped  and  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  weight  of  a  camper  trailer?  Ap- 
parently, it  is  those  that  are  used  in  that  kind 
of  work  that  are  disintegrating  under  usage. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister  plans  to 
take  any  action  against  General  Motors  for 


those  vehicles  that  found  their  way  into 
Canada  and  have  that  defect  under  those 
circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,,  we  dealt 
with  this  matter  earlier.  The  federal  agency 
in  the  United  States  did  not  notify  General 
Motors.  Gemeral  Motors  is  notifying  the 
public  that  there  were  150,000  vehicles 
equipped  with  a  certain  Idnd  of  wheel  that, 
when  overloaded  or  abused  with  overloading, 
was  subject  to  fracture.  I  intimated  to  the 
House  that  we  had  not  learned  of  any  instance 
of   such   failure   happening   in   Canada. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  correct  the  Minister. 
That  was  part  of  the  advertising.  It  did  not 
constitute  an  overloading  if  they  were  just 
hauling  camper-trailers.  So  I  am  satisfied 
when  the  Minister  says  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  of  them  having  reached  Ontario,  but 
I  was  just  wondering  what  he  would  do  in 
the  event  that  some  of  them  were  brought 
to  his  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  General  Motors  has 
recommended  to  people  loading  those 
vehicles  equipped  with  that  land  of  wheel 
that  they  should  buy  heavier  wheels  if  they 
were  going  to  overload. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  programme  carried? 

Vehicle  Safety  Inspection  carried. 

The  next  programme  is  Highway  Safety 
Co-ordination  and  Promotion.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentwortih. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  spending  some  $8,707,000 
overall  on  highway  safety,  and  some  $673,500 
in  the  highway  safety  co-ordination  pro- 
gramme. As  I  look  at  the  action  that  is  being 
taken  in  The  Department  of  Highways,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  The  Department 
of  Transport  is  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  The  Department  of  Highways.  The 
effort  and  the  money  that  is  being  expended 
by  The  Department  of  Transport  in  educat- 
ing children  on  highway  safety  and  proper 
usage  of  the  road,  and  in  exercising  caution 
in  their  travelling  around  on  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  communities,  is  being 
wasted  by  the  neglectful  attitude  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

In  one  instance  tliat  comes  readily  to  mind, 
I  have  in  my  riding  a  road  tliat  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  truck  traffic.  No  matter  how  much 
highway  safety  teaching  there  is  done  by  The 
Department  of  Transport  to  the  children  of 
the  schools  of  that  area,  nothing  will  prevent 
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there  being  an  accident,  or  perhaps  a  death, 
on  that  highway  within  the  next  two  months. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  to  spend  this  Idnd  of 
money  there,  and  then  to  have  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  completely  neglect  the 
actual  operation  of  tlie  roads,  is  sometliing 
desperately  wrong. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister,  first  of  all,  do 
you  ever  get  around  to  discussing  with  The 
Department  of  Highways  what  kind  of  pro- 
motional programme  diey  ought  to  be  under- 
taking in  conjunction  with  the  promotional 
programme  that  you  have  undertaken,  in 
order  to  make  tlie  highways  safer,  rather  than 
die  children  more  safety-conscious? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
joint  responsibility  here.  I  do  not  understand 
just  what  the  situation  on  the  road  is  that 
renders  it  unsafe.  If  the  member  would 
elucidate. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
that.  Where  they  are  rebuilding  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Highway  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trucks  travelling  from  tlie  gravel  pit  to  come 
down  through  tlie  centre  of  Saltfleet  township. 
It  necessitates  them  travelhng  down  a  road 
that  is  fit  only  for  trafiic  in  one  direction- 
down  tlie  side  of  the  moimtain.  It  is  called 
"50"  Road  and  it  is  a  winding  hill  down  tlie 
side  of  the  mountain,  if  you  are  familiar  witli 
the  area. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Highway  is  densely  populated  and  with  great 
numbers  of  children,  and  it  is  not  a  finished 
road  in  actual  fact.  It  is  very  narrow.  The 
parents  of  tiiat  area  are  quite  justifiably  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  their  children. 

Between  now  and  tiie  time  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Highway  is  completed,  there  will 
be  thousands,  maybe  tens  of  thousands,  of 
trucks  travelhng  down  through  this  residen- 
tial area.  This  residential  area  has  no  side- 
walks, and  in  this  residential  area  there  are 
multitudes  of  children. 

When  you  go  to  The  Dejmrtment  of  High- 
ways and  express  to  them  concern  for  the 
safety  of  these  children  who  must,  out  of 
necessity,  walk  on  the  road  in  order  to  get  to 
and  from  school,  and  when  you  suggest  to 
them  that  tliere  is  within  two  miles  of  that 
particular  access,  which  has  been  labelled  by 
the  chief  of  police  as  being  dangerous,  an- 
other access  that  is  a  better  access,  but  with 
not  nearly  the  amount  of  built-up  area,  you 
get  a  negative  attitude  that  it  is  not  their 
concern. 

When  the  representative  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  went  there  and  looked  at 


it,  although  he  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  safe 
undertaking  to  continue  to  allow  the  trucks  to 
travel  on  it,  he  would  not  take  any  action 
to  have  it  stopped;  he  would  not  even  re- 
commend that  it  be  stopped.  Even  that  would 
liave  been  sufficient  action  for  the  council  to 
act  on.  But  he  would  not  do  this. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  at  it  that  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  spends  considerable 
amounts  of  money  educating  children  on  the 
safety  aspect  of  travelhng  on  the  highways 
and  on  the  streets,  but  no  matter  how  safe 
they  are,  if  we  are  going  to  permit  traffic 
by  trucks  on  accesses  that  are  totally  inade- 
quate and  unsafe  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  in  the  way  of  teaching  children  how  to  be 
safe  that  is  going  to  save  tiiem  from  being 
injured. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happens.  You  carmot 
walk  up  this  hiU  while  a  truck  is  coming 
down,  and  you  cannot  tell  if  a  truck  is  com- 
ing down  until  you  get  halfway  up.  It  is  so 
bad  tliat  people  have  been  forced  to  go  over 
the  side  of  the  mountain  and  hold  onto  the 
guardrail  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
being  injured.  When  this  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
they  just  neglect  it. 

Now,  the  main  problem  here  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  co-ordinated  effort,  and  I  would 
seriously  ask  that  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port should  take  a  very  serious  look  at  this 
particular  problem  and  exert  pressure  on  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  suggest  to  them 
that  there  is  another  access  that  could  be 
used,  and,  in  the  interest  of  safety,  ought  to 
be  used. 

It  may  well  mean  that  a  contract  may  have 
to  be  re-negotiated  with  the  trucker.  It  may 
well  be  that  he  has  to  be  recompensed  for 
the  additional  distance  he  has  to  travel,  and  I 
realize  that  is  not  within  your  jurisdiction,  but 
the  safety  feature  is.  It  may  well  be  that  he 
would  have  to  be  recompensed  for  any 
additional  expense  in  having  to  travel  the 
other  route  because  it  was  decreed  by  the 
government  that  he  should. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  save 
many,  many  children  from  harm  in  that  area, 
and  this  is  what  is  bothering  me. 

I  would  ask  you,  do  you  feel,  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport  in  charge  of  safety,  that 
you  have  any  jurisdiction  in  this  area?  Are 
you  prepared  to  exercise  your  authority  or 
jurisdiction  and  insist  that  safety  be  para- 
mount; that  the  economy  of  it  be  secondary 
to  the  safety  of  the  children  of  the  area? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  member  would  identify 
the  road  to  me.  We  should  establish  whether 
it  be  a  municipal  or  a  coimty  road  or  a 
provincial  highway.  We  can  deal  appropri- 
ately, if  it  is  open  to  us.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  traffic, 
but  we  do  have  a  concern  for  people  in 
cases  like  this  if  there  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion tliat  we  can  help  alleviate. 

In  my  early  days,  before  I  was  in  public 
life,  I  went  to  the  municipal  authorities  in 
Ottawa  with  respect  to  the  unsafe  condition 
in  suburban  roads  around  Ottawa,  where  I 
assxmie  that  a  comparable  condition  obtained. 
I  urged  upon  them  to  build  footpaths  for 
children,  apart  from  the  roads,  and  we  have 
since  had  fatalities  on  these  very  roads  be- 
cause they  did  not  build  the  footpaths.  So 
I  feel  for  the  member  and  his  point. 

The  other  alternative,  of  course,  is  that 
we  might  be  able  to  have  the  municipality 
designate  another  truck  route.  If  the  road 
cannot  be  shared  by  pedestrians  and  this 
very  heavy  gravel  truck  traffic,  then  one  or 
the  other  may  have  to  give  way.  If  I  knew 
the  particulars,  I  would  be  happy  to  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
concern,  sir,  and  I  will  certainly  make  all 
the  particulars  available  to  you  by  tomorrow 
at  noon.  I  appreciate  that  you  are  concerned 
about  it.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  feel  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  I  become  rather  frus- 
trated in  trying  to  put  a  finger  on  who  is 
responsible. 

I  do  not  personally  care  whether  the  muni- 
cipality is  to  blame,  whether  it  is  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  blame,  or  whether  you 
have  a  responsibility.  "Blame"  is  perhaps  not 
the  right  word— who  is  responsible  for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  when  they  are  discussing  the  use  of 
truck  traffic  for  projects  of  the  government  of 
Ontario,  that  at  least  in  that  area,  perhaps  in 
every  area,  but  at  least  in  the  area  where 
The  Department  of  Highways  is  operating, 
that  safety  must  be  the  first  consideration, 
and  that  if  a  trucker  puts  in  a  bid,  and  in  his 
bid  indicates  that  he  is  going  to  use  a  route 
that  will  be  unsafe,  he  should  be  told  so  and 
asked  to  re-submit. 

We  cannot  possibly  allow  economics  to 
take  precedence  over  the  safety  of  children, 
no  matter  where  it  is,  and  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  this  be  looked  into.  I  thank  the 
Minister  for  his  consideration,  and  I  will 
provide  him  with  all  the  particulars. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  indicate  to  the 
hon.  member  how  we  would  go  about  it.  If 
we  got  a  complaint  of  that  kind,  we  have 
liaison  through  a  committee  comprising  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  Transport  and 
the  OPP.  A  matter  of  this  kind  we  would 
relay  to  tliat  committee  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  solution,  because  highway  safety  is  our 
concern. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  this 
programme?  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  had  asked  the  Minister  earlier  con- 
cerning standard  bumper  heights.  Is  there 
any  movement  afoot  in  this  department  to 
request  that  bumper  heights  on  all  vehicles 
be  at  a  given  height?  And  what  are  the 
Minister's  comments  about  requiring  the  plac- 
ing of  a  bumper  on  all  four  sides  of  a 
vehicle— having  it  built  in  the  way  it  is  built 
in  today  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  motor 
vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  witli 
many  of  his  suggestions,  the  proposal  of  the 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  has  merit. 
If  automobiles  were  being  built  for  safety 
and  for  long  life,  I  can  quite  believe  tibey 
would  have  something  equivalent  to  an 
encircling  bumjxer. 

With  respect  to  bumper  heights,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  did  not  speak  in  the  House  on 
this  before,  because  we  have  had  discussions 
with  the  ATA  for  some  time  on  this  matter. 
There  were  problems  with  regard  to  the 
mounting  of  rear-end  bumpers  on  some  of 
the  larger  trucks  that  had  lift  or  loading 
mechanisms  and  the  matter  has  gone  back 
and  forth.  But  there  has  been  liaison  and  dis- 
cussion between  our  people  and  the  ATA, 
which  has  the  overall  knowledge  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  looking  to  some  solution  to  this. 
Now,  there  is  a  parallel  study  being  made  in 
the  United  States  on  rear  bumpers  for  trucks. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  is  needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  also  would  need 
front  bumpers  above  eye-level  on  some  of  the 
little  cars.  That  just  compounds  the  problem. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister that  just  as  he  has  been  in  close  liaison 
with  the  manufacturer  on  other  items,  that  he 
also  discuss  with  them  the  idea  of  a  wrap- 
around type  of  bumper,  a  four-sided  bumper. 
The  Minister  can  recall  in  his  youth  going  to 
various  carnivals  where  they  had  the  "dodge- 
em"  type  of  car. 
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Maybe  it  is  too  long  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  Minister  to  remember,  but  he  can  re- 
member in  his  younger  days  when  he  would 
ride  this  electrically-driven  "dodge-em"  type 
of  a  vehicle  with  a  rubber  bumper  all  around. 
I  would  suggest  that  something  be  done  with 
the  manufacturer  so  that  he  puts  in  a  bumper 
at  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  on  all  four  sides,  so 
at  least  when  you,  park  in  one  of  our  shopping 
centres  outside  of  the  communities,  or  in  the 
communities,  and  you  open  a  door,  you  do  not 
become  involved  in  a  $100  repair  bill  because 
of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the  in- 
dividual who  parks  next  to  you  or  maybe 
simply  opens  the  door  of  the  vehicle  next  to 
you. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  how  far  he  has 
gone  with  the  requiring  of  rupture-proof  gas 
tanks?  I  noted  that,  I  think  it  is  in  England, 
they  have  a  type  of  a  tank  that  uses  a  sort 
of  sponge,  a  cellular  construction,  so  that  if 
the  tank  ruptured,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  element  of  danger  as  there  is  in  our 
North  American  type  of  gas  tank  where  the 
contents  spray  out  immediately  on  the  ground, 
and  there  is  the  great  danger  of  fire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskettr  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau's  regulations, 
and  it  is  repeated  in  the  Canadian  Standards 
list  of  requirements,  are  rules  about  fuel  tanks 
and  tank  filler  pipes.  1  do  not  have  the  specifi- 
cations on  that  but  the  matter  he  mentions  is 
dealt  with  in  what  they  call  "puncture-proof 
fuel  tanks  and  related  equipment." 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister 
if  there  are  any  regulations  requiring  brighter 
Rights  on  the  rear  end  of  vehicles?  As  it  is 
today,  this  is  a  real  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  tail-end  lights  on  some  of  the  vehicles 
just  are  not  bright  enough;  you  are  too  close 
to  them  before  you  notice  them,  especially  in 
inclement  weather. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
candle  power  of  hghts  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Act.  We  do  have  cases  of  convictions  for  im- 
proper tail  lights.  I  thought  the  member  was 
going  to  raise  the  question  of  rear-end  signals. 
1  anticipated  what  he  was  going  to  say,  im- 
properly. The  matter  of  rear-end  candlepower 
is  specified  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
enough  really,  because  I  think  it  requires  you 
to  be  able  to  see  the  tail  light  at  500  feet. 
Well,  that  is  not  good  enough  today. 

You  are  travelling  at  high  rates  of  speed, 
especially  on  the  freeways  and  the  express- 
ways-^the    Macdonald-Cartier— 500    feet    and 


you  are  on  top  of  a  man  before  you  see  him.' 
So  I  think  you  should  require  a  higher  inten- 
sity type  of  light  in  vehicles.  It  does  not  cost 
the  manufacturer  anything  more  to  put  a 
little  more  powerful  tail  light  in  there. 

What  is  it,  25  cents  per  light?  If  that. 
Maybe  it  will  drain  the  battery  a  little  more 
but  that  is  really  minor.  We  should  be  inter- 
ested solely  in  the  element  of  safety  as  far  as 
the  lighting  is  concerned. 

May  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  has  ever  given 
consideration,  at  dangerous  intersections 
where  they  actually  have  a  traffic  light,  to 
using  a  double  red,  or  a  larger  red  than  the 
normal  type  of  traffic  light?  You  would  then 
identify  an  intersection  quite  readily  by  notic- 
ing that  it  happens  to  have  an  unusual,  or  a 
larger,  or  a  double  red  light.  This  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  one  of  the  councils,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  the  Essex  county  area  one 
time.  The  double  red  light,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  not  considered  a  double  red  traffic  light 
and  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  was  an 
inadequacy  in  the  signal  lights  at  intersections. 

I  just  do  not  recall,  I  cannot  put  my  finger 
on  it,  but  I  will  look  into  that  item,  too.  We 
have  standardized  signal  lights,  as  the  mem- 
ber knows,  in  the  Act.  We  prescribe  them, 
and  if  this  should  be  increased  with  resi>ect 
to  size  and  brightness,  it  can  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  not  as  a 
general  application,  but  in  areas  of  high 
accident  density.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Minis- 
ter or  ask  of  the  Minister,  if  the  department 
has  given  consideration  to  requiring  splash- 
guards  on  both  the  front  and  rear  of  wheels, 
primarily  on  trucks,  and  the  equipment  being 
towed?  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talk- 
ing with  people  in  the  trucking  industry,  that 
the  splashguard  at  the  back  end  only  solves 
part  of  the  problem. 

Were  it  at  the  front  end  of  the  wheel  the 
same  as  the  fender  on  a  vehicle,  it  could 
eliminate  one  of  the  other  problems— that  is, 
requiring  the  splashguard  to  be  in  on  the 
front  end  of  all  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle, 
and  at  the  back  end  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle.  Any  consideration  to  this  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
requirements  for  rear  end  splashgaards  and 
they  are  not  too  effective.  There  are  lots  of 
places  they  are  not  used.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  could  make  front  splashguards  much  more 
eflFective  either.  If  I  knew  the  answer  to  the 
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problem  or  out  officials  could  siuggest  one, 
I  would  teJl  the  hon.  member.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  ATA,  we  had  this 
on  the  books  with  them,  and  we  do  not  have 
an  answer  to  it.  I  just  have  to  say  we  do  not 
have  a  solution  to  it. 

And  if  we  have  a  good  one  suggested,  why, 
we  would  be  glad  to  consider  it  because  it  is 
necessary.  I  sihare  with  every  other  motorist 
the  problem  of  passing  big  trucks  on  wet  and 
muddy  roads,  and  the  hazard  that  is  involved 
in  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  the  state  of  Illinois  has  some 
requirements  on  rear  flaps.  Normally,  a  flap  at 
50  miles  an  hour  starts  lifting.  At  70,  it  is 
practically  parallel  to  the  highway.  The  state 
of  Illinois  requires  a  bracing  on  the  flaps  so 
that  even  at  70  miles  an  hour  it  would  only 
lift  up  to  45  degrees.  It  would  not  go  beyond 
that.  My  informant  tells  me  it  is  very  eflFeotive 
in  the  state  of  lUinois.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister  then,  that  someone  from  his  depart- 
ment look  into  this.  If  it  is  practical  and 
worthwhile,  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  actually  put  a  pro- 
posal on  this  before  the  ATA  and  they  have 
not  approved  it  yet. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  for 
granted  that  things  like  bumpers  have  been 
discussed  and  were  out.  I  had  plenty  of 
material  here  for  the  Minister,  but  he  sbot 
ine  down  in  flames  when  he  said  that  the 
federal  government  is  taking  responsibility  for 
these  kind  of  standards.  I  presume  that  this 
sort  of  thing— standards  for  gas  tanks  and 
for  bumpers— are  still  in  tlie  federal  purview, 
until  such  time  as  they  may  fail  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  In  fairness  to  the  federal 
government,  I  am  not  trying  to  slough  off 
responsibility  onto  them.  The  specific  lan- 
guage was:  responsibility  for  safety  at  the 
point  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Young:  Right.  I  might  say,  for  the 
l>enefit  of  my  friend  from  Windsor- Walker- 
ville,  that  four  years  ago  I  arranged  a  test 
where  local  inventors  had  put  together  one 
of  these  gas  tanks  of  which  he  speaks.  It 
luad  the  honeycomb  interior  and  we  saw  some 
pretty  dramatic  results.  Representatives  of 
the  motor  car  companies  were  there  and  it 
was  extremely  successful.  Bullets  were  fired 
into  them,  they  were  broken  and  set  on  fire 
and  all  the  rest.  But  the  motor  car  companies 


simply  took  the  attitude  that  it  cost  a  bit 
more  and  gas  tanks  only  explode  once  in  a 
million  miles,  so  it  was  not  worth  the  cost  to 
put  them  on. 

I  think  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear 
here.  Perhaps  we  should  be  looking  at  this. 
This  kind  of  a  gas  tank  with  the  web  inside 
only  absorbs  about  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  space  and  it  does  present  this  great 
factor  of  safety. 

I  was  interested  to  know  whether  the 
Minister  had  given  any  further  thought  to 
something  I  had  brought  to  his  attention 
last  year.  That  was  the  matter  of  the  head- 
lights-and  I  think  he  got  a  set  of  them,  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  utilized  them 
or  not— in  which  there  is  an  extra  filament 
which  always  bums.  It  has  such  a  low 
amperage  that  it  does  not  really  drain  the 
battery  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not 
bum  out  when  the  main  part  of  the  filament 
in  the  light  dies.  You  always  get  the  glow  of 
two  lamps  coming  toward  you.  You  never 
can  get  a  one-eyed  monster  facing  you  on 
the  road. 

I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
last  year,  fresh  as  I  was  that  day  from  a 
demonstration  of  these  lights.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  company  concerned  has  an 
absolute  patent  on  this  or  not  and  I  suppose 
that  presents  some  difficulties,  if  it  has.  But, 
they  are  being  manufactured  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Minister  has  had  a  chance  to 
look  into  this  kind  of  headlight  and  whether 
he  has  formulated  any  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  type  of  headlight  is  a  very  great 
added  safety  factor.  No  longer,  when  one 
headlight  goes  out,  would  you  have  only  the 
one  eye  showing.  You  would  still  have  the 
glow  of  that  headlight  along  with  the  bright 
light.  You  would  know  exactly  where  the 
car  is  and  what  the  jMJsition  of  that  car  is 
on  the  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tungsten  double  filament  bulb  with  a  low 
amperage,  long-life  filament,  continues  to 
operate  when  the  normally  used  high 
amperage  filament  bums  out.  It  was  approved 
by  our  department.  It  is  available  for  use 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Young:  I  suppose  the  problem  of 
mandating  it  is  a  matter  of  one  company  only. 
The  company  has  a  patent  on  this,  I  take  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  felt  we  went  as  far 
as  we  should. 

Mr.  Young:  Is  there  any  way  that  the 
department  in  this   education  campaign   can 
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bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  i)eople  in 
some  realistic  way?  I  realize  there  are  prob- 
lems. Is  anything  being  done  to  let  people 
know,  or,  is  it  up  to  the  company  to  promote 
this  and  let  the  public  know  the  advantages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  seems  that  we  did 
the  proper  thing  in  examining  it  and  ap- 
proving it.  The  promotion  of  the  article  and 
the  conmaercial  exploitation  would  rest  ill 
on  us. 

Mr.  Young:  I  trust  the  Minister's  car  is 
equipped   with   them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  Minister's  car  is 
safety  equipped. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  2302  carried? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
few  other  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Min- 
ister. 

I  made  mention  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  o£ 
tile  use  of  nitrogen  in  tires.  Is  the  depart- 
ment giving  any  consideration  at  all  to  re- 
quiring say,  heavy  vehicles  or  the  certain 
categories  of  licences,  to  use  nitrogen  in  their 
tires? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Oh,  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  the  Minister  think 
that  use  of  nitrogen  is  a  good  safety  feature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  not  deny  that 
it  has  merit.  How  widely  it  would  be  useful, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  is  recognized  as  having  value  both 
in  keeping  down  the  co-efBcient  of  expansion 
in  temperature  change,  and  also,  as  regards 
the  lowered  oxidation  reaction  with  the 
rubber. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  we  going  to  have 
reflectorized  licence  plates  any  time  during 
the  Minister's  stay  in  this  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  on  the  basis  of  the 
extensive  research  we  did  and  the  one  most 
recently  done  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  am  not  going  to  read 
this  into  the  record,  sir,  but  I  have  com- 
ments from  your  own  officials  stating  the 
safety  value  of  reflectorized  licence  plates.  It 
sort  of  infers  that  the  Minister  happens  to  be 
the  one  that  is  holding  the  adoption  up.  They 
are  more  or  less  in  agreement  with  the  use  of 
reflectorized  licence  plates.  May  I  ask  of  the 
Minister,  at  this  time  seeing  that  the  Min- 
ister does  not  want  to  even  follow  the  leaders, 
that  he  consider  the  use  of  reflectorized 
licence  plates? 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Like  California  and 
New  York? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  New  Jersey  just  recently 
did,  and  I  am  reading  a  chpping  of  May  18, 
1969.  It  "was  the  33rd  state  in  the  Union 
to  reflectorize  licence  plates." 

Interjection   by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
full  answer,  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  a 
partial  answer  to  highway  safety.  I  would 
prefer  really  to  see  more  reflective  tape  used 
at  the  back  and  the  side  end  of  all  vehicles. 
Lights  cast  on  the  vehicle,  regardless  from 
which  direction,  would  light  up  the  vehicle. 

In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Minister 
require  trucks  and  all  rolling  stock  that  cross 
Ontario  highways  to  have  reflective  materials 
cemented  on  them  after  some  fashion. 
Especially  at  railway  crossings  ypu  may  or 
may  not  see  a  freight  train.  If  you  had  re- 
quired a  six-inch  strip  or  a  12-inch  strip  of 
reflective  material  the  whole  length  of  the 
train,  on  all  the  boxcars— if  they  wish  to 
cross  Ontario  highways— you  would  have  a 
real  safety  factor  here. 

Last  year  I  made  mention  of  requiring  the 
interior  of  the  trunk  of  a  vehicle  to  be 
painted  in  either  luminescent  or  fluorescent 
paint.  An  individual,  confronted  with  some 
type  of  vehicular  problem,  and  pulling  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  could  lift  up  the 
trunk.  The  trunk  itself  would  act  as  a  re- 
flective material  and  would  add  to  safety. 
Has  this  been  given  any  consideration,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  idea  that  that  is  a  patented  item. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Was  consideration  given 
to  the  steel  safety  belt  that  is  being  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  today?  There 
is  no  "give"  to  it  at  all.  From  the  Press 
reports  I  have  read,  it  prevents  the  individual 
from  even  being  thrown  forward  a  bit.  It 
contains  him  much  more  so  than  does  the 
regular  type  of  safety  belt.  It  is  covered  with 
a  plastic  coating  so  that  there  is  no  cutting 
effect  at  all  on  the  body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  having  a  seminar 
on  safety  belts  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two.  But  under  our  present  law,  such  a 
safety  device  would  not  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Steel  belts  would  not  be 
acceptable  at  all?  I  understand  they  are  used 
in  some  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  Would 
the   Minister  have  his  officials  at  least  look 
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into  this  to  see  if  there  is  some  merit  in  it? 
If  there  is  not,  well,  that  is  quite  all  right. 
Looking  into  it  certainly  is  not  going  to  hurt. 

I  also  brought  up  the  idea  of  reflectors 
being  imbedded  in  pavement  as  a  safety 
feature.  The  Minister's  answer  generally,  is 
that  our  winters  are  such  that  the  snow- 
moving  equipment  would  tear  up  the  reflec- 
tors. They  would  not  get  the  use  out  of  them 
that  they  would  have  liked  to,  he  says.  This 
I  can  buy  within  limits,  Mr.  Minister.  But, 
has  the  department  considered  asking  The 
Departmeint  of  Highways  to  serrate  the  side 
of  the  highway  and  make  it  rough?  Then 
you  would  have  a  type  of  rumble  effect  as 
you  drive  along  the  highway.  In  foggy 
weather  you  could  tell  whether  you  are  going 
off  the  side  of  the  road  by  the  noise  effect 
from  the  tires.  This  would  keep  you  in 
your  own ,  lane.  This  could  be  used  to  the 
right  of  the  road  and  it  could  be  used  to  the 
centre  of  the  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
matter  for  The  Department  of  Highways.  I 
think  they  use  this  road  roughening  on  the 
medians  on  some  highways. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Road  roughening,  that  is 
right.  It  and  the  reflectors  are  used  in  Cali- 
fornia to  some  extent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  As  warnings. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  warning  device,  that  is 
right.  I  think  that  it  is  something  that  is 
really  worthwhile. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
had  touched  a  little  bit  on  railroad  crossings. 
I  notice  in  the  highway  traffic  relations  re- 
port, 1968,  that  there  were  401  accidents  and 
34  fatal  accidents.  Has  the  Minister  given 
any  consideration  in  placing  stop  signs  at  all 
railroad  crossings  in  this  province?  I  know  it 
has  been  discussed  in  county  council  of  Wel- 
land county  and  in  Bertie  township  council 
too,  that  there  should  be  stop  signs  at  all 
railroad  crossings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  difficulty  here  in  that  stop  signs  are  exclu- 
sively for  intersections  and  this  is  a  matter 
that  would  have  to  be  examined.  I  think  it 
would  take  a  change  in  the  Act  to  allow  the 
erection  of  stop  signs  at  railway  crossings. 
Jt  used  to  be  that  buses  were  required  to 
stop  at  all  railroad  crossings  and  that  is  still 
the  case,  except  railroad  crossings  that  are 
signalized  or  separated  grade. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Minister,  you  do  rec- 
ognize the  problem,  that  the  automobile  acci- 
dents occur  at  railway  crossings?  In  one 
sense  it  is  an  intersection,  is  it  not— I  mean 
with  the  roads  and  with  the  railroads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  a  good  inter- 
pretation. :       ^ 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Could  you  not  take  steps 
then  to  pursue  this  matter  further  with, 
perhaps.  The  Department  of  Transport  in 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  the  Minister  wishes 
to  answer  the  member's  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  problem,  as  I  inti- 
mated, is  that  there  are  divided  responsibili- 
ties, I  suppose.  The  suggestion  we  take  it 
up  in  Ottawa  with  the  railroad  people  has  a 
possible  germ  of  useful  action.  The  reason 
we  lifted  the  requirement  for  stopping  of 
buses  at  railroad  crossings  was  the  result  of 
the  number  of  rear-end  collisions  that  were 
occasioned.  It  was  a  case  of  trying  to  balance 
whether  it  was  more  conducive  to  causing 
collisions  by  making  them  stop  at  railroad 
crossings  with  the  resulting  tail-end  collisions, 
or  letting  them  go  through  without  stopping, 
but  with  caution.  It  is  sort  of  a  calculated 
gamble.  Railroad  crossings  take  their  toll.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  answer  that  or  which 
would  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  are  regulations  now 
under  which  they  do  have  signs  posted  on 
highways  telling  you  that  750  feet  from  here 
there  is  a  stop  sign.  The  same  thing  could 
apply  to  the  railroad  crossing. 

Mr.    Chairman:    On   vote    2302,    the   hon. 

member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  \'iew  of  what 
the  Minister  has  just  said,  that  stop  signs 
were  only  for  intersections,  I  call  to  his 
attention  the  stop  signs  at  either  end  of  this 
building.  I  guess  they  are  illegal  in  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Are  they  not  intersec- 
tions? 

Mr.  Young:  The  stop  signs  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  driveways  at  each  end  of  this 
building  are  illegal  in  that  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Better  check  it  out  with 
the  local  municipality. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  Minister  could  break  down  for  us  the 
publicity  items  here.  I  presume  this  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in  advertising. 
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television,  radio,  newspapers,  all  the  rest,  on 
the  whole  field  of  safety.  I  wonder,  has  he 
the  percentage  or  the  amounts  used  in  each 
medium? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  the  member  will 
clarify  his  question  for  me  again?  Now  that 
I  am  alert  to  it,  I  will  try  to  give  him  the 
information  he  is  seeking. 

Mr.  Young:  You  have  highway  safety 
promotion,  an  item  under  publicity,  of 
$266,000.  I  presume  that  is  broken  up  into 
television,  billboards,  newspaper,  radio,  pam- 
phlets, this  sort  of  thing.  How  is  that  broken 
down,  percentage-wise  or  dollar-wise?  Either 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
give  the  hon.  member,  not  the  percentages, 
but  the  dollar  amounts  for  each  of  some  27 
different  headings,  if  that  would  help.  Are 
there  certain  ones  he  would  like? 

Mr.  Young:  I  was  thinking  of  more  broad 
headings  such  as  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
pamphlets— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  For  the  current  year 
that  just  ended:  newspapers,  daily,  about 
$7,000;  newspapers  and  magazines,  weekly, 
about  $2,600;  newspapers  and  magazines, 
other,  just  under  $1,000;  radio,  $10,000;  tele- 
vision, nothing.  The  other  programmes,  as  I 
was  going  to  give  them  to  the  hon.  member, 
I  think  might  be  found  to  include  the  cost 
of  newspaper  or  radio  if  it  were  used  in  the 
specific  programme  rather  than  by  means  of 
the  media.  But  if  the  member  would  indicate 
just  what  he  wants,  I  viall  try  to  give  him 
as  close  to  what  he  is  asking  as  possible. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  know  that  you  do  not  use  television 
in  this  field.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  reason 
why  television  is  not  used.  Is  it  excessive 
cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
because  of  its  excessive  cost;  it  is  because  all 
television— and  we  get  very  good  coverage 
on  television  featuring  our  programmes  and 
our  films— is  done  as  a  public  service.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  ever  costed  it  out  but  we  have 
had  excellent  co-operation  from  this  media, 
giving  us  good  coverage  on  our  children's 
programmes.  Even  when  we  brought  out 
extensive  programmes  of  a  minute  and  a  half 
or  three-minute  children's  programmes  on 
safety,  they  run  the  whole  thing  and  rerun 
and  rerun  it.  We  could  not  complain  about 
the  television  coverage  given  us  because  it  has 


been  very  splendid.  It  has  all  been  co-opera- 
tive and  it  has  all  been  gratuitous. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
ask  is  that  the  results  of  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  department  through  Canadian  Facts 
some  years  ago— I  think  back  in  1960— showed 
that  most  people  who  were  contacted  felt 
that  television  was  the  most  effective  media 
with  billboards,  newspapers,  radio,  in  that 
order,  coming  on  down,  but  television  rated 
41  per  cent.  Almost  half  of  the  people  felt 
television  was  the  most  important. 

If  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  we  do  not 
need  to  expend  part  of  this  allocation  for 
television,  that  we  are  gietting  adequate 
coverage  through  the  voluntary  giving  of  time 
by  the  networks,  then  I  think  this  is  good 
business.  I  could  not  assess  this,  but  the 
Minister  has  said  so,  so  I  presume  he  feels 
that  television  is  important  and  that  it  is 
getting  sufficient  attention  without  us  having 
to  spend  part  of  our  budget  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  $266,000  for  pub- 
licity would  have  been  gobbled  up  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  television  if  we  had  paid  for 
it. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  all  right. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  my  riding  by  the  name  of  Walter 
Brisbois,  who  was  so  peeved  at  the  trains 
blocking  highways  in  the  community  that  he 
simply  parked  his  vehicle  right  across  the 
tracks  and  held  up  the  train  for  18  minutes. 
He  was  simply  trying  to  pay  back  the  CNR 
for  the  number  of  times  that  they  had  held 
him  up  for  much  longer  periods.  He  got  all 
types  of  favourable  comments  from  the  press 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ontario 
simply  because  he  challenged  a  monster,  and 
that  was  the  Canadian  National  transportation 
system.  Is  there  anything  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Minister's  department  can  do 
to  see  that  these  long  trains  do  not  hold  up 
traffic  within  a  municipality,  or  outside  a 
municipality,  because  it  is  getting  to  be  of 
greater  and  greater  concern  to  the  people. 

In  fact  it  was  so  important  that  just  one 
week  ago  an  intersection  was  blocked  by  a 
train  in  my  community  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment vehicles  were  held  up  to  the  point 
where  the  home  that  was  on  fire  practically 
burned  right  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  total 
loss,  and  this  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
transportation  industry— Canadian  National, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  others— carrying  on  a 
similar  type  of  transport  in  the  oommimity 
and  not  surrendering  the  right  of  way  after 
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a  minimal  period  of  time.  Is  there  anything 
the  hon.  Minister  can  do  on  that  to  require 
the  railroads  to  move  a  little? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  any  authority  in  it. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  railway  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Tr^isport  Commission. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Your  department  has 
nothinig  at  all  to  do  even  though  they  may  be 
blocking  the  provincial  highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
look  into  it?  Because  if  you  can  we  would 
like  to  see  a  thing  like  this  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  is  no  reason  why  a  person  should 
have  to  wait— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  a  public  nuisance. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  right.  May  I  ask 
of  the  Minister  if  he  is  aware  of  the  new 
windshield  glass  that  will  be  used  in  the 
AMC  car  in  1970,  the  type  of  windshield  that 
is  30  per  cent  lighter  than  conventional  wind- 
shields and  is  chemically  tempered  so  that  on 
impact  the  glass  area  becomes  harmless  bhmt- 
edged  granules?  If  you  are  aware  of  it,  are 
you  considering  mandating  that,  or  a  similar 
type  of  safety  glass,  into  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  man- 
date safety  glass  now  and  in  the  present  bill, 
amendments  to  The  Highway  TraJBBic  Act, 
Bill  105,  provides  that  safety  glass  must  be 
provided  in  campers  in  which  people  might 
be  travelling— not  in  trailers  in  which  pas- 
sengers are  not  allowed  to  travel,  but  in 
campers  in  which  they  can  travel. 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  new  glass  is  included 
in  our  si>ecifications  yet.  I  was  aware  of  it 
only  by  items  I  have  picked  up;  I  have  not 
seen  it.  We  did  examine  the  stronger  glass 
that  came  out  the  year  before  last  that  greatly 
reduced  the  x>enetrating  and  shattering  char- 
acteristics. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  put  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  Corning  Glass  and  American  Motors 
will  be  introducing  it  on  all  of  their  1970 
models. 

Do  your  regulations  concerning  glass  cover 
all  windows  in  the  vehicle,  or  are  they  only 
the  windshields  and  the  rear  window? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  AH  glass. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  glass,  good.  TJbank 
you. 


Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2302,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister.  On  secon- 
dary school  driver  education  supplies,  $95,000, 
I  was  not  able  to  be  here  during  the  whole 
estimate  but  the  matter  of  driver  education  in 
the  schools,  perhaps,  was  discussed.  If  so,  I 
will  not  ask  the  Minister  to  discuss  it  once 
more,  but  my  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
this  in  our  school  system,  of  course,  is  well 
known  to  the  Minister.  I  wonder,  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  whether  he  will  give  us 
a  run-down  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  this  whole  field  of  secondary  school 
driver  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
programme  that  the  hon.  member  realizes  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  school 
board. 

Of  course,  now  we  are  having  larger  school 
boards,  we  may  have  broader  coverage  and 
greater  willingness  to  go  into  this  programme 
than  was  the  case  when  we  had  a  great  many 
school  boards,  but  we  were  making  excellent 
progress.  The  growth  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  been  more  than  encouraging.  We 
jumped  this  last  year  from  303  to  381  high 
schools  where  the  course  is  offered  volun- 
tarily under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 
board.  We  assist  in  the  promotion  and  the 
providing  of  materials  and  such. 

In  a  number  of  the  schools  now  the  course 
is  provided  as  one  of  the  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  two-year  tenninal  course. 

Mr.  Young:  Has  the  Minister  of  Education 

(Mr.  Davis),  looked  at  this  to  see  whether 
he  should  make  it  a  mandatory  course  in  our 
educational  system?  It  seems  that  this  is  so 
important  in  our  present  day  civilization.  I 
think  statistics  show  that  when  young  people 
are  properly  trained  to  drive  tiien  the  acci- 
dent rate  is  much,  much  lower  than  if— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Collision  rate. 

Mr.  Young:   I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  collision  rate, 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  sorry,  yes.  I  have  a  tough 
time  getting  used  to  the  new  terms  which 
the  Minister  throws  at  us,  but  th«  collision 
rate  is  lower.  I  would  think  that  this  becomes, 
in  our  kind  of  society,  a  very  important  item 
in  the  whole  educational  process— this  kind 
of  skill,  to  manage  motor  vehicles  on  the 
modern  highway. 
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It  seems  to  me  tlie  Minister  could  very  well 
consult  with  his  partner  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  consider  very  very  seriously  the 
matter  of  making  this  a  compulsory  subject  in 
the  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  more.  I  have  spoken  to  my  colleague.  I 
put  representations  before  the  department. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  making  it  compulsory  as  compared  with 
voluntarily,  but  we  want  to  see  it  made  gen- 
erally available  in  all  the  schools  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Young:  All  the  young  people  are  going 
to  drive,  so  we  had  better  see  that  they  drive 
carefully. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2302,  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  passed  a  resolution 
back  in  the  month  of  March,  I  think  it  was, 
and  it  was  endorsed  by  the  city  of  Windsor 
council  on  April  17.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy 
resolution,  but  it  does  have  one  point  that 
struck  me  and  I  thought  merited  some  con- 
sideration. That  concerned  motorized  snow 
vehicles  requiring  a  marking  antenna  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  visible  over  a  snowbank; 
requiring  two  headlights  in  working  order  on 
the  front  of  the  vehicle;  and  requiring  a 
licence  plate  on  tlie  front  and  rear  of  the 
vehicle,  this  Hcence  plate  to  be  illuminated 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible  for  purposes 
of  identification. 

I  thought  all  three  merited  some  considera- 
tion. Are  they  going  to  be  implemented,  Mr. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  that  they  are  going  to  be  imple- 
mented. These  suggestions  and  many  others 
that  we  have  received  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  motorized  snow  vehicles  have 
gone  into  what  I  described  as  the  hopper. 
They  are  all  going  to  be  examined  before 
the  next  session  so  that  we  can  bring  in  legis- 
lation at  the  next  session.  We  had  to  have  a 
year's  experience  to  learn  of  the  problems, 
and  they  are  multiplying. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  at  the  same 
time,  is  your  department  going  into  the  prob- 
lem of  noise  pollution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  not  my  responsi- 
bility. 


Mr.    Chairman:    Anything    furdier    under 

highway  safety? 

Vote  2302  carried. 

On  vote  2303. 

I  think  when  we  were  discussing  the  matter 
of  dealing  witli  these  estimates  we  had  agreed, 
I  think,  to  take  these  votes  in  total.  However, 
going  over  2303,  it  is  a  very  specific  vote 
as  far  as  programmes  are  concerned. 

Would  the  committee  agree  to  take  this  by 
each  programme? 

The  committee  wishes  to  take  it  in  total 
as  agreed  upon  before. 

Vote  2303. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  This  comes 
under  truck  licences,  does  it  not?  V^at  I 
want  to  bring  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
Minister,  was  licensing  of  farm  vehicles. 
I  believe  that  we  should  have  some  changes 
in  that.  We  have  so  many  tractors  and  wagons 
on  the  road  today.  In  a  way,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  go  on  there  because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  licence.  But  I  think 
where  we  are  missing  the  boat  is  not  having 
legislation  allowing  a  farmer  to  license  a  truck 
for  a  full  year  at  a  sx>ecial  rate  as  long  as  he 
uses  the  truck  for  strictly  his  own  use  and 
his  own  produce. 

In  the  state  of  Michigan,  a  farm  truck  is 
licensed  for  $50  a  year.  He  can  use  it  any- 
where in  the  state,  providing  he  uses  it 
strictly  for  hauling  his  own  goods.  Has  the 
Minister  ever  given  this  any  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  sorry,  I  think  the 
member  is  misled.  If  I  was  responsible,  I  am 
sorry.  The  licensing  of  a  private  vehicle,  even 
if  it  were  a  truck,  would  have  properly  be- 
longed under  2302,  vehicle  licensing.  Vote 
2303  is  common  carriers,  that  is  for  hire 
vehicles.  The  member  asked  a  specific  ques- 
tion, though,  with  respect  to  special  fees  for 
farm  vehicles. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  mean  these  trucks  used  now 
that  are  licensed  for  hire.  They  can  use  them 
for  hire  under  present  circimistances.  As  far 
as  that  goes,  the  truck  that  the  farmer  has 
now  may  have  to  have  an  F  licence  for  haul- 
ing some  local  gravel.  I  just  assumed  they 
would  be  under  common  carriers  that  were 
classified  as  trucks.  However,  I  would  not 
carry  it  any  further  if  the  Minister  would 
care  to  answer  if  he  has  given  any  considera- 
tion to  this  matter. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haske'tt:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
provide  for  quarterly  licensing  of  vehicles, 
for  what  that  is  worth.  However,  to  provide 
special  rates  for  farm  vehicles,  we  could  let 
ourselves  in  for  a  great  niunber  of  head- 
aches there,  as  indeed  we  have  by  allowing  a 
farmer  to  use  a  motorized  vehicle  on  the  high- 
way. This  was  spelled  out  in  new  language  in 
our  amendmenits  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
Bill  105,  trying  to  accommodate  the  farmer 
who  is  moving  his  own  vehicle  from  one  part 


of  his  operation  to  another.  But,  as  for  allow- 
ing a  different  licensing  system  for  farm 
trucks  that  are  running  from  the  farm  into 
town  and  for  any  other  purpose,  I  think  you 
would  be  asking  us  to  take  on  a  pretty 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Huston:  It  is  not  too  difficult  for  the 
state  of  Michigan. 

It  being  six  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

TRANSPORT 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  2303: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  meeting  with  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  transportation  industry,  they 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  to  me  that, 
they  claimed,  were  not  in  the  regulations  and 
would  make  for  better  regulations  generally. 
They  were  rather  disturbed  that  there  were 
no  weight  distribution  regulations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  whereas  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Michigan  and  New  York  were  areas  or  juris- 
dictions that  did  have  weight  distribution 
regulations. 

One  of  the  specific  recommendations  made 
was  that  a  vehicle  carrying  a  74,000  pound 
load  should  have  its  weight  distributed  in  the 
following  fashion— 10,000  pounds  at  the  steer- 
ing end,  32,000  pounds  at  the  driving  end, 
and  32,000  at  the  rear  end.  This  would  make 
for  a  much  better  control  of  the  vehicle  and 
would  also  prevent  road  break-up. 

May  I  have  the  Minister's  comments  on 
that  please? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  loads  allowed  under  the 
Act  for  commercial  vehicles  was  dealt  with 
in  measure  when  we  were  discussing  Bill  105. 
Specifically  we  have  a  schedule  of  allowable 
weights;  I  do  not  think  the  member  is  aware 
of  the  allowable  loads  on  difi^erent  types  of 
vehicles  having  regard  to  the  number  of  axles 
and  their  location. 

These  load  limits  are  under  very  careful 
review.  I  had  hoped  they  would  be  ready  for 
introduction  at  this  time  but  our  people  have 
been  finalizing  the  programme  with  highways. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  it  is 
imminent.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  asked  this 
question  at  another  session  because  it  will 
have  been  done. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you.  It  is  nice  to 
see  the  department  is  really  pursuing  this  and 
will  have  it  for  our  next  series  of  debates. 

One  of  the  other  suggestions  they  men- 
tioned was  that  a  45-foot  trailer  should  be 
outlawed  in  a  city.  They  claim  that  in  an 
average  municipality  with  the  street  regu- 
lations and  the  way  they  are  constructed,  that 
only  a  40  foot  trailer  can  actually  manipulate 
a  comer  in  a  suburban  area  without  either 
shifting  way  over  to  the  left  or  jumping  the 
curb.  For  a  matter  of  safety— even  though  the 
fellow,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  involved 
in  the  transportation  industry  and  would  not 
want  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  out  actually 
cutting  his  own  throat,  so  to  speak— said  that 
the  maximum  for  a  trailer  in  the  city  should 
be  40  feet  rather  than  45.  Is  that  being  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  is  provision  for 
the  municipality  limiting  the  overall  length  of 
a  vehicle  within  its  limits  to  50  feet,  not  45. 
This  is  for  a  combination. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  it  set  at  45  generally 
among  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  trailer  has  a  maxi- 
mum length  but  the  municipality  can  limit 
the  combination  to  50  feet,  in  its  own  muni- 
cipality. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  gentleman  invohed  was 
referring  specifically  to  trailers— that  a  trailer 
over  45  feet  cannot  manipulate  safely  in  a 
city  at  all.  Forty  feet  will  do  it,  45  either  has 
to  jump  the  curb  or  go  swinging  way  o\er  to 
the  left.  Is  that  right,  Mr,  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  what  you  say 
makes  sense. 

Mr.   B.   Newman:   Okay.   The   ICC   in   the 

States,  I  understand,  require  vehicle  inspec- 
tion annually.  I  am  referring  to  this  type  of 
\ehicle  now.  Likewise,  they  require  the  tnick 
driver  to  produce  a  medical  certificate  e\'ery 
18  months.  Are  either  of  the  two  being  con- 
sidered by  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  What  was  the  first? 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  first  is  that  the  vehicle 
be  inspected  annually;  any  PCV  or  PD 
vehicles  involved  in  this  vote  should  have 
annual  inspections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  the  member  remem- 
bers, in  one  of  the  sections  in  Bill  105— to 
enable  us  to  mandate  vehicle  inspection  of 
commercial  vehicles  according  to  our  owti 
schedule,  and  so  we  will  be  in  a  way  to  do 
this— I  recall  explaining  to  the  House  why 
we  put  it  into  the  Act.  In  The  PCV  Act 
there  was  provision  for  requiring  vehicles  for 
hire  to  undergo  vehicle  inspections,  and  we 
ha\e  been  withholding  application  because  it 
woidd  be  unfair  for  hire  carriers  to  be  treated 
that  way  when  the  privately  owned  vehicle 
is  not.  So  we  are  amending  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  so  that  we  can  call  in  all  commer- 
cial vehicles  according  to  a  schedule,  without 
regard  to  whether  they  be  privately  operated 
or  for  hire. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Will  that  call  be  on  an 
annual  basis,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  we  have  not  drawn 
up  the  schedule  yet.  On  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  we  have  no  requirement  for  an 
annual  medical  inspection  of  drivers  of  com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  he  give  serious  consideration 
to  one.  The  one  I  had  mentioned  was  every 
18  months,  as  used  in  the  States,  and  I  think 
tliat  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  requiring  the 
truck  driver  to  present  a  medical  certificate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  are  meeting  the 
situation  in  part,  I  would  say,  if  not  in  an 
ample  way,  in  section  145a.  It  requires  doctors 
to  report  medical  conditions  of  patients  that 
they  think  would  make  it  unsafe  for  them 
to  drive.  They  are  not  the  same,  but  it  is  an 
approach  to  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  is  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference there,  Mr.  Minister,  because  the  in- 
dividual does  not  have  to  go  a  doctor  at  all, 
and  as  a  result,  even  though  he  may  not  feel 
well,  he  could  still  drive  the  truck,  whereas 
if  you  required  him  to  present  a  medical 
certificate  at  a  given  period,  you  would  have 
the  problem  solved.  I  should  say  you  use  18 
months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Some  fleet  operators, 
of   course,  have   their   own  medical   doctors. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  right.  You  will  find 
that  more  common  in  the  States  than  you 
do  in  any  of  the  provinces  in  Canada. 


One  of  the  other  suggestions  made  was 
the  banning  of  airlift  axles.  He  says  too  often 
the  driver  will  come  along  and  lift  the  axle 
once  he  passes  a  checkpoint.  Because  of 
weight  distribution,  there  is  the  danger,  or 
the  chance,  that  the  road  may  break  up. 
Also,  the  driver  cannot  control  the  vehicle  as 
well.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that  airlift 
axles  actually  be  banned.  Would  the  Minister 
answer  that  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  raises  a  point  that  reflects  on  our 
enforcement.  I  would  say  that  the  driver 
who  raises  an  unnecessary  axle,  putting  it 
down  only  for  passing  a  checkpoint,  of  course 
is  evading  the  law.  I  have  not  run  into  that 
situation.  I  was  just  enquiring  and  I  do  not 
think  we  could  locate  charges  laid  for  that 
reason  specifically.  I  was  just  wondering  if 
we  might  have  been  able  to  identify  the 
currency  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  makes  mention  that 
this  is  quite  common.  Whether  it  is  or  is 
not,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  taking  the  gentle- 
man at  his  word. 

He  made  mention  also  that  there  are  no 
regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  braking  power 
required  for  the  tractors.  The  size  of  the 
brakedrums  and  ^hoes  is  not  under  any  regu- 
lations and  he  suggests  that  they  should  be 
for  safety. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  do  not  specify  the 
nature  of  the  equipment.  We  put  a  braking 
distance  limitation  on  the  equipment.  We 
require  vehicles  to  stop  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance, at  a  certain  speed. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  is  that  with  a  given 
load,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  would  be  with 
whatever  load  they  were  carrying,  to  come 
within  the  limit. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  a  vehicle  will  stop  a  lot  easier  unloaded 
than  what  it  will  full  loaded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  is  quite  right,  but 
he  has  to  be  able  to  stop  in  the  prescribed 
distance  when  it  is  loaded. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  When  it  is  loaded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Not  much  problem  when 
it  is  empty. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  right,  that  is  quite  all 
right,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  other  suggestion  was  that  hose  separ- 
ators should  be  required.  Too  often  hoses  are 
taped  together  and  there  is  wear  and  tear 
involved.  He  specifically  mentions  that  states 
in  the  U.S.  insist  on  hose  separators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  do  not  have  that 
equipment  specified,  but  that  is  the  kind  of 
equipment  that  would  be  checked  for  safety 
when  the  vehicles  go  into  the  weigh  scales. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  But  you  have  no  regula- 
tions  requiring  those  separators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No  regulations  requir- 
ing— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  From  a  safety  standpoint 
I  tiiink  it  would  be  good  to  incorporate  this. 

Another  one  of  the  comments  was  that 
The  Department  of  Transport  stations  only 
checked  weights,  but  not  the  safety  of 
vehicles.  Once  you  have  the  vehicle  there,  it 
might  be  good  to,  in  addition  to  checking 
weights,  to  check  brake  pressures  on  the 
trucks  and  the  trailers. 

Neither  of  the  two,  he  tells  me,  are  ever 
checked.  That  is,  not  only  at  transport  sta- 
tions but  generally,  brake  pressures  both  on 
the  truck  and  on  the  trailer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
forcement of  The  PCV,  The  MVT,  The  High- 
way TraflSc  Act,  The  PV  Act;  all  take  place 
when  the  trucks  are  on  the  road  and  when 
they  come  into  our  stations.  The  checking  is 
not  only  for  load  but  for  the  equipment  and 
safety  of  it,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
charges   laid  on  account  of  equipment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  I  am  informed  by 
him  that  with  regard  to  brake  pressures,  in 
all  of  his  days  as  a  driver,  he  has  never  had 
brake  pressures  on  the  truck  or  the  trailer 
ever  tested.  At  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister   could  look  into  that  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Was  this  an  operator  in 
Ontario? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes.  May  I  ask  of  the 
Minister:  what  was  the  result  of  the  sub- 
mission on  behalf  of  class  K  section  of  the 
heavy  specialized  haulers  division  of  the 
Automotive  Transport  Association?  What  has 
happened  to  their  submission? 

It  was  presented  to  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  back  in  November  of  1967,  and  I 
understand  that  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  class  K  haulers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  You  speak  of  class  K? 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Class  K,  yes.  That  is 
heavy   equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  had  representations 
made  to  us  by  the  class  "A"  haulers  and  by 
the  class  K,  specialized  equipment  people. 
The  hon.  member  will  realize  that  a  great 
many  class  "A"  licences  are  broad  enough 
that  their  operators  operate  as  class  K  as 
well. 

Now  the  class  "K"  people  would  like  to 
have  an  exclusive  class  "K"  type  of  licence. 
This  is  a  matter,  I  mentioned  I  think,  the 
time  my  Act  was  before  the  House.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  the  member  for 
Windsor  West  that  asked  me  a  question  about 
the  "K"  haulers  last  year  and  their  involve- 
ment with  the  "A"  operators  as  well. 

Consideration  is  being  given,  as  I  said  at 
that  time  in  the  House.  I  recall  when  my 
Act  was  before  the  House,  that  consideration 
is  being  given  to  establishing  a  new  tank 
class  and  an  exclusive  "K". 

The  matter  is  being  discussed  with  the 
"A"  class  carriers  who  have  the  heavy  equip- 
ment—that would  be  into  a  "K".  And,  in 
cases  like  that— and  I  can  be  corrected  here 
by  my  experts— I  assume  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  "A"  class  haulers  who  are 
doing  "K"  class  hauling  with  an  addition  to 
their  licence  covering  the  "K",  and  thus 
establishing  "K"  as  an  exclusive  class.  Ex- 
cuse me,  does  that  make  sense  to  my  friend 
from  Windsor  West? 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  If  I 
can  somehow  recall  the  discussion  last  year, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  was  that  the  Class 
"A"  haulers  are  intruding  in  the  market  avail- 
able to  the  Class  "K"  haulers.  And  if  you 
licence  Class  "A"  haulers  to  move  heavy 
equipment,  as  they  now  do  without  a  licence, 
you  are  not  in  any  way  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  Class  "K"  haulers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of 
course,  is  what  the  Class  "K"  haulers  rep- 
resent. But  when  the  Class  "A"  haulers  that 
have  the  heavy  equipment  come  in  and  say, 
well  that,  of  course  is  included  in  our  clauses 
and  we  have  been  doing  "K"  class  hauling, 
specialized  hauling  for  many  years. 

That  is  the  kind  of  conflict  we  run  into. 
But  it  appears  that  we  are  getting  the  thing 
ironed  out.  If  we  do  this,  and  establish  the 
exclusive  "K".  then  that  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  "A"  haulers  who  have  had  the 
practice  if  not  the  specific  licence,  with  the 
authority  to  continue  what  they  have  long 
been  doing  under  their  "A"  licences. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2303,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  ask  the  Minister  in  respect  to  the 
rental  fleet  operating  on  the  highways  as  to 
what  controls  are  being  exercised  by  the 
province  over  these  fleets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  lease  fleets? 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leas- 
ing of  fleets  can  be  quite  legitimate.  The 
problem  lies  when  the  leases  are  pseudo  or 
illegal  leases.  This  has  caused  a  problem,  it 
has  been  a  long  drawn  out  one.  We  have 
made  various  approaches  trying  to  restrict 
the  illegal  leasing  practices. 

The  enforcement  of  the  leasing  arrange- 
ments has  tightened  down.  That  is  about  all 
I  can  say  on  it  at  the  moment— that  the 
illegal  leasing  is  being  pursued,  but  there 
are  difficulties  in  tracking  them  down.  There 
can  be  quite  legitimate  and  proper  leasing 
operations,  and  to  separate  them  requires 
good  honest  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor  and  the  lessee,  as  well  as  good  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  as 
I  see  it  is  that  the  local  firm,  for  example, 
under  a  PCV  licence  has  a  territorial  limita- 
tion. It  also  has  its  rates  set,  and  to  change 
those  rates  it  has  to  have  a  hearing,  and  it 
takes  time  to  make  the  changes  and  all  this 
sort  of  thing. 

But  the  lease  truck  can  ride  roughshod 
over  all  these  regulations.  It  has  no  terri- 
torial limitations,  it  can  go  where  it  wishes. 
It  can,  in  effect,  charge  whatever  rates  it 
wishes.  Its  rates  are  not  set,  or  am  I  mis- 
taken in  this? 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister's  answer 
to  this  because  I  have  had  representations 
made  to  me  by  a  name  that  I  think  the 
Minister  is  familiar  with,  Mr.  LeLoup,  who 
has  been  in  the  cartage  business  for  a  long 
time. 

His  feeling  is  that  the  leasing  part  of  the 
industry  is  posing  a  very  great  threat  to  the 
otlier  which  is  under  the  PCV  licences,  and 
has  territorial  and  freight  limitations  as  far 
as  price  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  a  person  leasing  a 
truck  uses  it  for  his  own  purpose,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  it  would  be  an  owner-operated 
truck.  But  if  he  picks  up  a  truck  and  starts 
doing    common    carrying,    for    hire,    carrying 


and  intruding  on  licenced  territory  that  is  held 
by  other  licensees,  why  then  he  is  just  pirat- 
ing. This  is  the  kind  of  practice  that  we  have 
to  enforce,  and  this  is  the  problem  that  we 
run  into.  It  makes  it  difficult,  enforcing  the 
law,  but  that  is  part  of  our  business  in  track- 
ing down  this  illegal  practice. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  series  of  pictures 
here— I  could  send  them  over  to  the  Minister 
for  his  information— of  fleets  that  are  based 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  on  service  station 
lots,  largely  operating  without  headquarters 
except  from  those  service  stations.  The  claim 
is  that  they  are,  in  effect  I  suppose  to  use 
the  word  the  Minister  used,  pirating  in  the 
whole  field. 

Some  of  them  may  be  perfectly  legitimate, 
I  do  not  know.  But  this  is  the  complaint  that 
the  legitimate  carriers  have,  that  these  fleets 
are  taking  away  a  great  deal  of  business  from 
them.  They  go  where  they  want  to,  they 
have  no  territorial  limitations,  and  if  they 
want  to  undercut  in  price  they  can  do  so.  I 
will  send  this  across,  anyway,  and  he  can 
take  a  look  at  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  what  I  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  had  something  over 
200  convictions  of  illegal  leasing  practices 
last  year.  The  trucks  that  are  oflFered  for 
hire  or  for  leasing  on  lots  in  Toronto  could 
be  quite  properly  used.  Just  because  they 
are  available  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
going  to  be  used  for  illegal  operations.  If 
the  operation  was  to  be  within  the  limit  of 
the  municipality,  it  would  only  be  subject 
to  municipal  licensing  and  not  to  a  PCV 
license.  So,  there  are  all  these  different 
situations  that  can  be  encountered. 

We  know  of  the  situation.  We  are  taking 
steps  to  track  it  down  wherever  we  can,  and 
to  prosecute  where  it  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Young:  I  suppose  it  is  up  to  the  muni- 
cipality in  this  case  to  go  after  these  people 
for  the  business  tax  that  they  may  be  respon- 
sible for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Insofar  as  local  licens- 
ing is  concerned,  and  cartage  within  the 
municipality  is  concerned,  local  licensing— 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  would  hke  to 
ask  the  Minister,  in  regard  to  licensing  im- 
plement dealers  or  to  move  farm  machinery 
after  they  have  sold  it  on  the  highways.  I 
understand  this  is  the  first  year  this  has  come 
into  effect.  The  license  for  a  machine  dealer 
is  $100  a  year,  if  I  have  been  informed  cor- 
rectly, or  else   they   can  get  a   $10  permit, 
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but  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  among  the 
implement  dealers. 

The  farmers  can  go  in  and  get  the  machine 
themselves  without  any  license,  but  in  order 
for  them  to  move  it  they  have  to  have  a 
$100  licence  or  get  a  $10  permit.  I  under- 
stand a  lot  of  them  are  wondering  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  these  $10 
permits  at  the  closest  office  of  your  depart- 
ment, or  are  they  going  to  have  to  send  in 
to  Toronto  to  get  this  $10  permit  in  order 
to  move  this  machine  on  the  highways. 

If  they  have  to  send  in  to  the  head  office 
here,  it  will  take  two  or  three  days  and 
quite  a  number  are  quite  concerned  what 
course  of  action  will  have  to  take  place.  Will 
it  either  be  at  the  local  office  they  can  issue 
these  permits,  or  will  they  have  to  send  here 
to  Toronto  to  your  head  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
we  give  farmers  the  special  right  to  move 
their  own  equipment  along  the  highway  be- 
tween parts  of  their  farms  for  their  own  uses, 
we  spell  it  out  in  the  Act.  It  is  a  special 
provision.  This  may  lead  some  to  think  they 
should  be  enabled  to  move  all  equipment  pro- 
viding it  pertains  to  a  farm.  This  has,  per- 
haps, led  to  the  case  being  put  forward  by  the 
farm  implement  dealers  which  is  the  situation 
we  have  encountered  this  year.  A  year  ago, 
in  the  Budget,  the  Treasurer  announced  the 
new  oversize  and  overweight  hcense  fees. 
They  are  $10  for  a  trip  permit,  $50  for  a 
project  or  season  permit,  and  $100  for  a  per- 
mit for  a  year.  That  is  per  x)«rmit,  and  a 
dealer  could  be  moving  a  lot  of  diflFerent 
groups  of  equipment.  If  he  only  needed  one 
pennit  for  the  whole  group,  he  could  spread 
them  out. 

These  permits  apply  to  all  overweight  and 
oversize  loads.  How  can  we  possibly  exempt 
the  farm  equipment  dealer  from  this  and 
make  it  apply  to  every  other  operator  who 
is  moving  an  oversized  or  overweight  piece  of 
equipment  on  the  road?  I  do  not  know.  We 
try  to  take  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  view 
toward  farming  operations,  the  rural  view, 
and  we  have  done  it  as  you  see  even  in  spe- 
cial treatment  in  the  Act. 

But,  in  these  cases,  the  law  applies  to  the 
equipment  dealer  who  is  commercially  mov- 
ing an  oversized  or  overweight  load.  They 
do  not  have  to  come  into  the  office  in  Toronto 
for  the  permit,  but  they  are  not  available 
at  all  the  stations.  They  are  available  at 
stations  like  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  North  Bay, 
Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Timmins,  Kapuskasing,  Dryden,  Kenora  and 
Fort   Frances.    Plans    are    being   finalized   to 


include  field  offices  like  Chatham  and  Samia, 
Windsor,  London,  Stratford,  St.  Catharines, 
Belleville  and  Kingston. 

We  are  extending  this  as  these  people 
become  familiar  with  the  handling  of  the 
oversize  permits.  Standard  oversize  permits 
will  be  able  to  be  issued  by  these  offices. 
Special  oversize  loads  that  have  to  have  their 
movements  tailored  to  the  road  and  to  cor^di- 
tions  perhaps  with  time  and  routes  and  pohce 
escort,  permit  applications  for  overloads  of 
that  kind  will  still  have  to  be  dealt,  with  con- 
sideration, by  our  office. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Hiu-on-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  point,  I  understand  that  when 
the  farm  implement  dealers  association  came 
in  to  see  the  Minister,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  the  fact  that  they  would  set  up 
regional  offices  in  conjunction  with  this  de- 
partment. Are  these  offices  which  were  men- 
tioned by  the  Minister?  Are  these  the  regional 
offices  to  which  reference  was  made  at  that 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  understand  this  is 
what  is  happening;  these  are  the  offices. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  About  the  seasonal  permits, 
there  was  some— I  was  going  to  say  misunder- 
standing, perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  term- 
but  there  was  some  area  of  disagreement 
insofar  as  the  seasonal  permit  was  concerned, 
and  it  related  to  the  length  of  time  that  the 
seasonal  permit  would  apply.  I  believe  the 
association  felt  that  in  talking  with  the  de- 
partment officials  it  would  apply  for  a  period 
of  seven  months,  but  there  was  nothing 
definite  set  out  in  that  regard.  Is  there  a 
definite  time  limit  on  it  or  is  it  just  a  project 
pennit,  as  the  Minister  has  indicated,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  time?  Is  this  how  you 
view  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
designated  a  project  permit.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  member,  being  an  advocate  of 
the  farm  people,  he  does  not  press  his  luck 
too  far.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  I 
think  a  seven-month  term  might  generously 
be  considered  a  x>roject  permit. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  do  not  want  to  ptish  my  luck 
too  far. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Not  on  2303, 
sir.   On  2304. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  2303  carried? 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  on 
2303. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville . 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Back  about  six  months 
ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Mr.  J,  Farley  Parnell, 
CLU,  Canadian  Life  Underwriters,  185 
Pinnacle  Street,  Box  813,  Belleville,  Ontario, 
was  in  touch  with  the  department,  concem- 
ing- 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  asked 
that  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Has  tliis  been  taken  care 
of?  I  will  stop  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Tlie  member  does  not 
mean,  did  I  take  care  of  it  and  do  what  he 
wanted.  No  I  answered  the  question  some 
days  ago. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  man  involved  had 
been  in  touch  with  both  Minister  and  his 
deputy  and  Mr.  Humphries,  the  registrar, 
concerning  the  hauling  of  a  travel  trailer  and 
a  boat— all  three  vehicles  at  the  one  time. 
He  made  mention  that  prior  to  July  1,  1967, 
he  was  allowed  to  take  all  of  this  up  to  his 
cottage  and  likewise  allowed  to  bring  that 
back  home.  Apparently  now  he  no  longer  can 
do  that.  Has  this  matter  been  resolved,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  Mr.  Parnell  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  satis- 
factorily to  Mr.  Parnell.  We  deliberately 
amended  the  Act  to  prohibit  the  three  pieces 
being  hauled  by  a  passenger  car.  It  was 
felt  that  it  was  not  a  safe  hook-up,  and  for 
that  reason  we  outlawed  it.  It  was  a  blind 
spot  in  the  Act,  and  when  we  found  the  blind 
spot,  we  stopped  it.  You  can  imagine  what 
would  happen  on  the  roads  up  to  Muskoka 
or  around  the  vacation  areas  where  the 
traffic  gets  heavy  if  an  inexperienced  amateur 
driver,  many  of  whom  have  enough  trouble 
hauling  a  trailer,  were  to  set  out  hauling  a 
trailer  and  a  boat  and  heavily  loaded;  we 
feel  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  highway  safety. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  was  ruled  out  be- 
cause of  the  safety  factor  involved,  is  that  it? 
Is  there  an  overall  length  that  was  involved 
in  this  or  was  it  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Three  vehicles. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Three  vehicles,  thank  you. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  pursue  this.  I  raised  it  during 
consideration,  I  think,  of  the  Minister's  bill.  I 
must  say  the  more  I  have  thought  about  it, 
the  more  I  am  still  puzzled  for  the  reasons 
that  I  originally  indicated.  There  is  obviously 
some  validity  in  the  argument  of  the  Min- 
ister that  if  you  have  an  amateiu"  hauling  a 
three-section  arrangement  on  the  road  that 
there  may  be  greater  danger  than  in  an  even 
lengthier,  professionally  driven  trailer-truck 
arrangement.  But  the  really  critical  point  in 
assessing  the  danger  here  is  that,  according 
to  the  information  I  have,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  accident.  Now,  I  come  back  to 
the  rather  severe  berating  that  the  Minister 
got  from  my  colleague,  the  member  for  High 
Park,   this   afternoon.   There  are  many  other 


Mr.  E.  Dunlop  (York-Forest  Hill):  It  was 
not  a  berating. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  it  then? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  was  an 
insulting  diatribe. 

Mr.  Dunlop:  I  thank  the  member  very 
much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  up  to  you. 
This  is  precisely— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  listened  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  precisely  the 
point  I  want  to  make.  And  I  thank  the 
member  for  his  assist.  When  we  have  docu- 
mented evidence  of  threats  to  the  safety  of 
people,  when  we  have  a  very  sizeable  accu- 
mulation of  experts'  views  that  something 
should  be  done,  we  cannot  get  the  Minister 
to  move.  But  in  this  instance,  when  there  has 
not  been  a  single  accident,  the  Minister 
suddenly  becomes  almost  exercised  beyond 
comparison  with  his  normal  state  of  quies- 
cence. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  What  does  the 
member  mean,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
accident? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  has  not  been  a 
single  accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  had  better 
check  it  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  my  information- 
just  a  minute  now:  if  the  other  interrupter, 
that  Ministerial  interrupter  has  some  evi- 
dence, let  us  have  it;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
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any  accident  which  has  taken  place  because 
of  a  man  hauling  a  boat  behind  his  trailer. 
Why  does  the  Minister  suddenly  become  exer- 
cised about  a  potential  danger  when  he  sits 
quietly  and  faces  documented  dangers?  This 
is  what  puzzles  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  the  member 
would  add  to  it  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  adding  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  would 
create  another  hazard  on  the  highways  by 
letting  another  one  go. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  logic  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  whom 
the  Globe  and  Mail  says  is  neither  energy 
nor  resources,  niight  perhaps  be  a  little  quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  has  been  a  known 
fact  for  many  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  relate  to  the 
Minister,  the  thing  that  brought— 

An  hon.  member:  It  has  not  been  reported. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  have  I  done  to 
arouse  that  volcano  so  that  it  pours  its  lava 
over  there? 

Significantiy,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual,  he 
produces  no  evidence— just  a  lot  of  noise  and 
interruption.  So  let  us  get  on  with  the  topic. 

Talking  of  dangers,  just  by  coincidence,  I 
happened  to  be  driving  east  on  401  last  week- 
end. On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  single  trailer 
destroyed  into  matchwood.  I  came  upon  the 
accident  after  it  had  taken  place;  whether  it 
had  jackknifed  or  what,  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  wreck  looked  like  a  pile  of  matchwood. 
Within  one  week  I  was  going  up  400  and  saw 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  accident.  Now  acci- 
dents happen,  I  agree,  and  one  has  to  judge 
at  what  point  you  begin  to  impose  restrictions, 
but  I  come  back  in  this  instance  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  has  challenged  with  evidence- 
other  than  loud  noise  which  sometimes  is  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  evidence— the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Parnell  that  there  has  not  been  a  single 
accident.  Maybe  that  simply  means  that  the 
amateurs  driving  it  are  pretty  careful.  So  why 
did  the  Minister— I  come  back  to  the  basic 
point— why  did  the  Minister  become  so  exer- 
cised in  this  instance  that  he  ruled  it  off  the 
road,  when  we  cannot  get  him  exercised  in 
other  solidly  documented  areas  where  a  lot  of 
experts  feel  he  should  move. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister is  not  that  obdurate  where  he  finds  there 
is  evidence  for  moving,  and  moving  soundly. 
In  this  case,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
would  be  unanimous  in  their  view  that  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  boat 
trailers  and  cabin  trailers  on  the  roads,  and 
the  extent  to  which  vacation  area  roads  are 
being  crowded  today,  that  we  will  be  sticking 
our  necks  out  in  an  inexcusable  manner  if  we 
allowed  that  condition  that  just  suddenly 
occurred  to  continue.  When  first  I  was  asked 
the  question,  I  said  it  would  not  be  allowed 
because  it  offended  my  sense  of  safe  operation 
on  the  highways. 

That  is  not  a  professional  view— it  was 
spoken  with  some  experience,  but  it  was  not  a 
professional  view— so  I  checked  it  out  with  my 
people.  They  said  it  was  not  in  the  Act,  but 
it  certainly  should  be.  And  we  have  put  it  in 
the  Act.  We  have  had  only  one  criticism 
from  this  one  center  only  for  having  done  it, 
but  I  am  sure  we  are  applauded  by  many 
people  who  are  highway  safety-conscious  for 
having  done  so.    Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2303. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  talking  about 
travelling,  I  wonder  if  I  might  just  interrupt 
for  a  moment  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery  we  have  a  group  of  foreign 
service  officers  of  The  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  who  are  with  us  as  part  of  their  cross- 
Canada  tour.  They  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  go  across  the  country  to  study  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  realities 
of  Canada,  and  following  this  tour  they  will 
be  posted  to  embassies  around  the  world  as 
political  and  cultural  attaches  and  I  am  sure 
we  wish  them  well  and  welcome  them  to  the 
capital  of  Ontario  as  part  of  their  tour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  vote  I  would  think  would  cover 
foreign  transport— trucks  coming  into  Ontario, 
I  would  think.  These  are  probably  trucks 
coming  in  from,  we  will  say,  Windsor,  and 
going  out  at  Fort  Erie  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Is  there  a  system  of  charging  so  much  per 
trip,  or  do  you  have  any  other  method?  What 
is  this  rate  per  trip  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  It  is  $9  a  trip;  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  "L"  class  operators  that 
move  in  bond  through  a  portion  of  our  prov- 
ince on  certain  designated  roads.  There  is  a 
fee  of  $9,  I  believe  it  is,  per  trip. 
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Mr.  Ruston:  Do  you  ha\e  any  that  do  ha\ e 
a  special  licence  to  run  for  any  length  of 
time  on  a  set  fee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  entirely  a  trip  fee;  just  so  much  eveiy  trip. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  say  "on  designated  roads", 
but  I  can  see  the  instance  going  to  come 
about  as  our  friend,  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways, is  attempting  to  turn  some  highways 
that  these  trucks  use  back  to  the  county.  I  am 
wondering  if  this  is  going  to  be  enforced— 
that  we  can  keep  these  trucks  on  provincial 
highways  rather  than  on  county  roads. 

They  are  using  these  provincial  highways 
now,  but  with  the  reverting  of  these  roads 
back  to  the  county,  it  could  be  that  the  county 
then  would  have  to  keep  up  these  roads  for 
tlie  trucks  from  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may 
have  to  meet  this  situation  when  it  comes. 
The  presently  designated  route  would  be  a 
provincial  road. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2303.  The  hon.  mem- 
l)er  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford);  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment has  any  policies  regarding  trucks  from 
the  United  States  that  come  in  to  pick  up 
freight  that  originated  in  Canada  and  is 
taken  back  to  the  States?  Do  you  have  any 
particular  policy  of  protecting  our  own 
truckers  from  this  competition?  In  other 
words,  if  they  get  the  freight  in  Canada  that 
originates  in  Canada  and  they  can  take  it  to 
wherever  it  is  going? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  it  is  a  private  opera- 
tion, he  can  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as 
our  people.  But  if  it  is  a  for-hire  operation, 
then  he  would  have  to  have  a  PCV  licence, 
except  within  a  small  radius  of  the  border 
point,  like  Windsor  or  Niagara.  There  is  a 
limited  operation  within  our  territory  and 
we  have  a  reciprocal  limited  operation  on  the 
opposite  border  point. 

Perhaps  the  member  is  interested  in  trailers 
—you  can  have  trailers  come  in  and  transfer 
the  plates. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  I  was  concerned 
about,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  firms,  international 
corporations,  that  manufacture  in  Canada 
and  ship  to  the  United  States.  In  one  case  I 
am  aware  of,  tlie  trucks  come  in  from  the 
United  States  empty,  pick  up  freight  in 
Canada  and  then  take  it  into  the  United 
States.  In  his  way  it  discriminates  against  the 


local  truckers,  who  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  We  do  this  within  the 
terms  of  a  PCV  licence. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  they  have  not  got  a 
PCV  licence,  do  you  take  this  into  considera- 
tion, then— the  fact  that  they  are  maybe  local 
truckers?  Do  you  show  any  preference  to 
Canadian  truckers,  as  to,  say,  truckers  from 
the  United  States,  when  you  are  giving  out 
the  licences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  They  would  have  to 
show  public  necessity  and  convenience,  and 
they  could  be  opposed  by  the  Canadian 
trucking  firms  that  were  in  the  picture  in 
that  area  and  doing  that  kind  of  trucking. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  not  argue  with 
the  Minister  that  it  probably  is  a  necessity 
to  haul  this  freight;  this  is  something  sort  of 
accepted.  What  I  was  wondering  is,  does  your 
department  have  any  preference  for  Canadian 
truckers? 

Assuming  that  all  things  are  equal,  assum- 
ing that  there  is  a  need,  and  assuming  that 
you  have  a  choice  between  a  Canadian  opera- 
tion and  an  American  operation,  would  you 
show  any  favouritism?  Let  us  put  it  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  would  be  a  matter 
of  proof  of  public  necessity  and  convenience 
before  the  board,  all  else  being  equal.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  things  being  exactly  equal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr, 
Chairman,  for  the  past  three  years  I  under- 
stand, some  trailers  have  been  coming  in 
from  the  United  States  on  piggyback  CNR, 
and  then  taken  over  the  streets  of  Toronto  to 
the  Ontario  food  terminal,  unloaded  and  then 
returned  to  the  CNR  freight  yards.  These 
trailers  are  using  Ontario  roads,  and  yet  I 
understand  that  they  have  no  licence  to  do 
so.  Why  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  hon.  member  correctly,  these 
are  trailers  that  come  in  piggyback,  cross 
the  American  border  and  into  Toronto,  and 
maybe  used  here  without  Canadian  licences. 
They  are  being  charged.  They  are  not  entitled 
to  operate  without  the  licence, 

Mr.  Burr:  I  understand  that  a  case  came 
up  and  was  dismissed  this  month.  The 
charge  was  dismissed.  What  can  you  do 
about  it  now? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  There  are  ways  of  doing 
something.  One  is  laying  a  new  charge,  and 
another  is  considering  an  appeal  on  the 
present  case.  Another  is  to  find  ways  of  pre- 
venting it. 

Mr.  Burr:  Is  there  a  regulation  that  pro- 
hibits this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Section  71  of  the  Act, 
the  first  part  of  the  Act,  section  6  with 
regard  to  registration.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  that  we  charge.  As  I  say,  we  will  either 
appeal  the  charge  or  find  a  way  to  lay  an- 
other charge.  If  that  does  not  work  we  will 
find  some  way  of  preventing  it.  These  are 
being  operated  in  the  municipality  of  Toronto 
after  they  are  unloaded  here,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  a 
charge  be  laid  for  an  illegal  act?  On  what 
basis  does  the  judge  dismiss  the  case?  Is 
there  any  reason  given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  was  involved  in  the  judg- 
ment. I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  would  prefer 
not  to  deal  with  it.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  in  my  view  it  is  breaking 
the  law  and  we  want  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Burr:   Thank  you.      ,' 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  Minister  if  he  is  contemplating  allow- 
ing vehicles  longer  than  65  feet,  or  com- 
binations longer  than  65  feet,  to  use  our 
highways.  I  notice  in  the  States  they  allow 
up  to  95  feet  on  expressways,  and  any 
multiple.  I  understand  they  go  as  far  as  three 
vehicles,  a  tractor  and  two  trailers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  amendment  in  the 
Act  going  through  now  will  extend  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  the  double  bottom  trailers  to 
65  feet.  I  do  not  contemplate  going  beyond 
that.  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  come  back  with 
another  amendment  to  lengthen  it. 

Vote  2303  agreed  to. 
On  vote  2304: 

Mr.  Chairman:  2304;  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent claims. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  open- 
ing remarks   that   I  made,   I  discussed   with 


the  Minister  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
encountered  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims 
Fund.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  claim  if  you  were  involved  in  an 
accident  in  which  the  other  party  was  uniden- 
tifiable. 

If  you  were  involved  in  an  accident  where 
the  otlier  party  in  the  accident  was  not  named 
or  not  recognized  or  not  easily  identified 
and  therefore  you  made  the  claim  under  the 
basis  of  having  a  hit-and-run  accident,  it 
was  easier  to  claim  than  if  you  were  in- 
volved where  the  person  was  identified  and 
where  he  disappeared. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  of 
a  person  having  to  go  into  civil  court  and 
obtain  a  judgment  before  being  able  to 
claim  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident 
Claims  Fund,  in  many  instances  destroys  the 
entire  substance  of  the  fund.  If  it  is  a  small 
claim,  a  claim  of  $100  or  $150,  many  times 
the  cost  of  litigation  is  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  claim,  particularly  if  the 
person  requires  a  process  server,  as  in  the 
case  that  I  mentioned  to  the  Minister  previ- 
ously. On  a  number  of  occasions,  perhaps, 
the  person  may  require  a  lawyer  to  deal  with 
the  case  at  some  length.  By  the  time  it  gets 
to  the  court,  and  the  judgment  is  finally 
handed  down,  the  person  involved  has  ex- 
pended considerably  more  than  the  amount 
that  he  can  claim. 

Therefore,  it  makes  the  whole  exercise 
futile.  Now,  it  seems,  as  I  look  at  the  opera- 
tion, that  it  would  be  much  more  desirable 
if,  in  the  event  the  person  can  show  to  the 
department  that  there  was  an  accident,  that 
the  police  were  there,  that  there  was  indeed 
another  vehicle,  and  that  the  report  has  been 
made,  and  that  within  reason,  a  decision  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  relative  fault,  then  some 
judgment  ought  to  be  able  to  be  made  by 
the  department  and  some  payment  made. 

Then,  perhaps,  they  may  have  to  proceed 
with  court  action  to  reclaim  the  money  for 
the  fund. 

But  I  think  that  is  not  really  the  main 
issue.  The  main  issue  is  that  no  one  should 
drive  in  the  province  of  Ontario  without 
adequate  insurance. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  it  would  still  be 
necessary,  even  if  each  person  who  had  a 
motor  vehicle  registered  in  this  province,  had 
adequate  insurance.  It  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fund  of  this  sort  for  people 
who  were  involved  in  hit-and-run  accidents, 
or  who  were  involved  with  out-of-province 
motorists  who  were  not  insured. 
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But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that 
some  changes  are  necessary  in  the  present 
fund.  First  of  all,  if  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
tinued, to  insure  that  it  does  not  require 
great  lengthy  court  appearances,  any  number 
of  summonses  to  be  issued,  and  writs  to  be 
issued  to  the  persons,  plus  the  finding  process 
that  you  must  go  through.  While  I  am  talk- 
ing about  it,  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Minis- 
ter, that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  efforts 
of  the  persons  in  his  department  who  assisted 
me  in  finding  and  working  out  that  particu- 
lar case. 

It  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  form,  but 
we  almost  got  it  to  court.  Almost,  we  are 
waiting  again.  But  it  just  shows  you.  This 
is  a  year  and  a  half  old— or  even  more— now. 
And  in  that  year  and  a  half,  the  department, 
the  lawyers  for  the  persons  involved  and  my- 
self, have  tried  on  numerous  occasions  to 
find  some  way  to  satisfy  this  very  legitimate 
claim. 

Now,  I  think  there  must  be  a  way.  It 
could  be  found  if  we  tried  hard  enough.  I 
think  that  the  end  result  must  surely  be 
compulsory  automobile  insurance  in  the  prov- 
ince and  I  hope  the  Minister  is  moving  in 
that  direction. 

You  are  familiar  Mr.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  case  that  I  am 
talking  about.  I  would  be  most  interested  in 
knowing  your  views  on  how  we  might  change 
the  fund  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  particular 
instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  Act  is  not  perfect. 
The  operation  is  not  perfect.  But  it  is  the 
best  we  have  been  able  to  devise  so  far. 

If  the  applicant  had  had  recourse  to  section 
4  of  the  Act  in  the  first  instance,  I  think 
which  was  omitted,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  proceed  more  satisfactorily.  We  are  fol- 
lowing that  up  as  best  we  can  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  member  says  it  is,  per- 
haps, on  the  way  to  being  solved. 

But  I  admit  the  Act  is  not  perfect.  The 
fund  operates  to  serve  in  the  main  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  does 
meet  most  of  the  instances  where  some  relief 
for  the  victim  of  the  uninsured  driver  occurs. 

The  member  makes  the  point  very  clear 
himself,  that  even  if  we  had  a  form  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  there  would  still  be  a 
great  many  people  operating  vehicles  on  the 
road  that  would  not  be  insured. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  And,  in  any  jurisdiction  that  has 
the  so-called  compulsory  insurance  law,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  vehicles  that  are  not 
insured.    They  may  try  to  plug  those  open- 


ings by  various  devices,  but  it  is  not  perfect. 
Our  fund,  our  operation  is  now  reaching  a 
point  of  satisfaction  where  a  number  of  un- 
insureds  is  falling  off,  I  think  we  are  reach- 
ing a  place  where  people  are  realizing  it 
is  in  their  own  interests  to  be  insured. 

Changing  insurance  laws  has,  perhaps,  been 
a  help.  The  campaign  our  department  has 
been  putting  on  to  tell  people  that  if  they 
are  not  insured,  but  only  pay  the  $25,  they 
are  not  insured  and  they  are  liable  to  the 
fund.  This  is  a  part  of  helping  people  under- 
stand just  exactly  what  the  fund  does,  and 
their  position  in  relation  to  it,  if  they  do 
not  carry  insurance  but  pay  the  fee, 

I  have  not  the  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question.  There  is  the  deficiency  he 
speaks  of.  There  are  other  shortcomings  in 
the  law  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  close 
up  completely,  but  the  fund  is  working  well 
in  the  main  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  do  not  think  any  one  ques- 
tions the  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
fund  pays  out  the  money  sufficient  to  cover 
the  accident.  Whether  or  not  it  is  working 
well  is  really  immaterial  because  it  really  is 
undesirable  in  its  form. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  con- 
sidered having  some  form  of  cross-reference. 
Supposing  we  had  automobile  insurance  on 
a  province-wide  basis  with  everyone  insured, 
then  it  would  be  fairly  easy,  I  would  think,  to 
have  a  cross-reference  whereby  if  anyone 
cancelled  their  insurance,  their  license  would 
automatically  be  suspended. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  desirable  feature. 
It  may  work  hardship  for  a  few  people.  But 
I  think  that  if  we  had  a  proper  automobile 
insurance  programme  in  the  province,  prop- 
erly administered  from  the  provincial  ofiBces, 
with  the  kind  of  cross-reference  set  up  ^at 
would  enable  us  to  ensure  that  every  driver 
with  a  license  was  covered  by  automobile 
insurance,  and  that  when  the  automobile  in- 
surance lapsed,  within  30  days,  notification  of 
the  department  was  made,  that  this  insurance 
had  lapsed,  and  that  the  licence  was  auto- 
matically suspended  until  such  time  as  in- 
surance was  re-instated,  we  would  find  that 
very  few  people  would  drive  without  insur- 
ance. 

I  suggest  that  the  30  days  that  they  might 
gain  would  be  well  overcome  by  the  extra 
preniium  they  would  pay  in  getting  them- 
selves re-insured. 

Have  you  given  some  consideration  to  get- 
ting a  proper  set-up  along  that  line?  You  have 
got  the  processing  equipment  in  the  depart- 
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inent  right  now  that  miglit  well  be  able  to 
do  this.  So  when  you  feed  in  any  statements 
from  the  insurance  companies  that  are  pres- 
ently in  operation  that  a  particular  licensed 
driver's  insurance  is  lapsed,  then  it  would 
i^o  through  the  data  processing  machine  ami 
come  out  indicating  what  the  licence  was  and 
who  should  be  suspended.  Have  you  given 
thought  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
in  measure  the  practice  that  is  followed  in 
those  jurisdictions  that  have  compulsory  in- 
surance and  this  is  where  the  great  deficiency 
occurs,  that  between  tlie  time  the  insurance 
is  cancelled,  and  the  department  is  notified, 
and  the  licence  is  picked  up,  if  it  can  be 
picked  up. 

Tihere  is  a  great  lapse,  and  that  is  the 
vacuiun  in  which  the  hardship  can  occur, 
because  the  driver  is  not  insured  and  there 
is  no  coverage  for  the  victim. 

This  is  what  brings  into  being,  the  large 
number  of  uninsured  vehicles  that  are  on  the 
road  in  so-called  compulsory  insurance  juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  could  well  understand 
the  Minister  saying  that  ten  years  ago,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  write  each  licence  out,  to 
file  it  out  in  a  small  box,  and  to  keep  it 
stored  away  in  some  dungeon  of  a  building. 

But  I  think  today,  in  the  modem  society 
with  the  electronic  equipment  that  we  have, 
that  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
every  licensed  driver's  licence  number  wouild 
be  recorded  on  some  form  of  magnetic  tape 
that  would  go  into  the  appropriate  machine. 
Along  with  this,  would  go  all  of  the  other 
pertinent  data  that  would  enable  him  to  be 
on  the  road  and  that,  within  hours  at  least, 
of  the  department  being  notified  in  the  proper 
maimer.  This  would  be  i>art  of  the  right  to 
seU  insurance  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
the   present   system. 

That  part  of  the  right  to  maintain  the 
operation  would  be  the  obligation  to  notify 
the  department.  And  that  it  should  not  take 
the  length  of  time,  1  say  back  in  1950  per- 
haps, or  even  in  1960,  what  the  Minister  says 
may  we'll  have  had  validity. 

But  I  think  in  today's  more  technological 
society,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
thait  we  could  programme  all  of  this  data  and 
have  it  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  am 
sure  that  this  could  be  done.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  while  the 
answer  may  well  have  been  appropriate  when 
he  took  over,  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  in 
today's— 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
only  partly  true.  The  speed  up  could  occur  in 
the  operation  of  the  insurance  agent  or  com- 
pany, and  we  could  maximize  tlie  efficiency 
of  our  department  to  process  the  licence  can- 
cellation. There  is  still  a  difficulty  in  picking 
up  that  kind  of  driver  before  we  would  get 
his  driving  licence  or  plates  back. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  accepting  that  that  may 
be  true,  at  the  moment  we  have  a  system 
that  does  not  do  anything  along  this  line  at 
all.  At  the  moment,  we  have  a  system  whereby 
you  can,  on  the  day  you  buy  your  licence 
plate,  have  three  months'  worth  of  insurance 
valid  and  at  the  end  of  the  three-month 
period,  which  could  well  be  30  days  after 
the  licence  is  purchased,  the  insurance  be- 
comes invahd.  You  are  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance, you  are  not  covered  by  the  fund.  You 
are  covered,  I  mean,  in  general  terms,  but 
you  have  paid  nothing  into  the  fund  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  you  are  riding  home 
free. 

If  anyone  is  involved  in  an  accident  with 
this  kind  of  uninsured  driver  who  has  not 
paid  into  the  unsatisfied  or  the  nrotor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund,  then  we,  as  the  province 
of  Ontario,  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  person  who  is  involved  in 
the  accident  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  die 
claim  against  the  insurance. 

So  we  end  up  with  the  worst  of  two  worlds. 
At  least,  under  a  system  of  compulsory  in- 
surance, you  would  catch  up  eventually, 
within  a  month  or  two  months.  Under  the 
present  system,  it  is  quite  xH>ssible  to  go  ten 
or  11  months  without  ever  catching  up  with 
this  iminsured  driver  and  this  can  go  on 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  can  go  on  as 
long  as  he  does  not  have  an  accident.  We 
have  people  driving  on  the  road  who  are  not 
paying  into  the  fund  and  who  are  not  insured. 

The  case  that  I  am  talking  to  you  about 
is  the  same  kind  of  thing,  where  the  person 
who  owned  the  automobile  was  not  dri\'ing 
it.  The  person  who  was  driving  it  had  no 
coverage,  had  not  paid  any  mtmey  into  the 
fund,  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  did  not 
have  any  insurance. 

It  seems  to  me  abundantly  clear  that  if  we 
had  a  form  of  trust  reference,  and  if  we  had 
done  in  the  mechanical  way  in  which  I  sug- 
gested before,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go 
for  any  more  than  three  months.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  impossible,  or  relativelv 
difficult  anyway,  to  go  for  more  than  three 
months  without  being  caught  up,  without 
someone  catching  up  to  you  and  saying, 
"Look,  if  you  are  not  going  to  have  insurance, 
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and  if  you  are  going  to  go  as  you  do  now,  if 
you  are  not  going  to  have  insurance  then  you 
must  pay  into  this  fund." 

What  happens  to  the  driver  who  is  driving 
without  any  insurance  and  not  having  paid 
in?  Absolutely  nothing,  unless  he  is  involved 
in  an  accident. 

Then  when  he  is  involved  in  an  accident, 
it  is  a  terrible  job  for  the  person  involved  to 
try  and  make  a  claim.  It  is  very  difficult 
job  for  the  person  involved  to  try  and  make 
a  claim.  He  should  not  be  driving  in  this 
province. 

One  of  the  requisites  for  driving  in  this 
province  must  surely  be  financial  stability, 
the  ability  to  meet  your  obligation  to  other 
people.  It  should  not  be  on  a  hit  and  miss 
basis,  where  if  you  happen  to  be  a  nice  guy 
and  carry  the  kind  of  insurance  that  you  ought 
to  have,  or  if  you  are  honest  and  you  pay 
into  the  fund  as  you  ought  to  do,  that  the 
other  people  of  the  province  are  protected 
adequately  and  without  any  difficulty. 

But  if  you  are  not  that  kind  of  a  person, 
and  you  are  prepared  to  drive  without  insur- 
ance, then  it  is  a  more  difficult  recourse  for 
anyone  trying  to  claim. 

This  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Min- 
ister, and  we  get  down  to  a  sort  of  you  and  I 
basis,  if  I  am  involved  in  an  accident  and  I 
can  come  to  the  department  with  the  police 
report  of  the  accident  and  show  that  it  was 
indeed  an  accident,  and  that  the  other  driver 
was  not  insured,  then  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  court  in  order  to  get 
a  judgment.  It  should  be  compensation  with- 
out fault. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  you  negotiate  with  them 
directly. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  might  suggest  if  you 
can  negotiate  it,  I  am  very  pleased  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  has  brought  to  my  attention 
that  one  can  negotiate  directly.  For  the  last 
16  months  at  least,  I  have  been  trying  to  exer- 
cise just  that  kind  of  a  set-up,  where  you  can 
negotiate  directly.  I  have  brought  people.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  department. 

It  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  impossible 
to  negotiate.  It  has  been,  so  far.  One  of  the 
major  drawbacks  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  locate  one  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  accident  and,  thereby,  establish  the 
guilt. 

If  it  is  possible  to  negotiate  directly  with 
the  department,  I  want  to  know  why  12 
months  ago  the  people  that  I  am  talking 
about— the  Wales  in  the  city  of  Hamilton- 
were  not  brought  into  the  office  of  The  De- 


partment of  Transport,  and  why  they  did  not 
get  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  with  the 
department.  Why  they  were  not  paid  their 
$100,  which  is  all  it  was. 

A  pitiful  sum  of  money,  and  the  hardship 
that  they  have  had  to  go  through  because  of 
this  $100  is  inexcusable,  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  to  appear  before  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  and  make  their  claim. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  mentioned  that  he  was  aware  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  under  section  4, 
which  could  have  avoided  the  delay. 

The  other  matter  the  hon.  member  raises 
is  the  driver  who  is  operating  without  insur- 
ance and  without  having  paid  the  $25  fee.  It 
is  that  kind  of  person  that  is  the  bug  bearer 
in  the  so-called  compulsory  insurance  juris- 
diction because  he  is  much  more  prevalent 
there  than  he  is  in  ours.  We  got  convictions 
against  about  7,000  uninsured  drivers  who 
have  not  paid  the  $25  fee  last  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  familiar  with  section 
4  of  the  Act.  I  came  to  the  department— and 
I  am  sure  the  officials  will  agree— I  came  to 
the  department  and  I  explained  the  situation 
as  I  understood  it.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
not  being  a  lawyer  I  am  not  familiar  with  all 
of  the  intricacies  of  how  one  goes  about  get- 
ting a  judgment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Shame! 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  asked 
the  department  how  these  people  could  go 
about  getting  their  claim  paid.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  once  during  my  discussion 
was  it  ever  suggested  that  they  could  come  to 
Toronto  and  negotiate  with  the  department 
for  their  money. 

I  think  you  would  agree,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Minister  would  agree,  that  we  have  had  all 
kinds  of  discussion,  if  not  correspondence  over 
the  telephone,  not  with  the  Minister  directly, 
but  with  the  Deputy  Minister  and  others  in 
the  department  over  this  exact  claim.  I  did 
believe  they  were  trying  and  I  still  do. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  if  there  is  a  way  that 
this  matter  could  have  been  cleared  up  some 
time  ago,  I  want  to  know  if  it  was  possible 
and  why  it  was  not  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  This  person  became  in- 
volved with  a  series  of  lawyers.  I  think  there 
were  three  lawyers  involved  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  mistake. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Gorrectional 
Services):  Too  many  lawyers! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  the  application  had 
been  made  to  the  department  in  the  first 
instance  under  section  4,  it  could  have  been 
dealt  with.  But  it  got  pretty  involved  before 
we  learned  of  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  that, 
because  regardless  of  how  many  lawyers  they 
may  have  l)ecome  involved  with,  when  I  ap- 
proached the  department  and  asked  them 
how  those  people  could  get  their  $100,  there 
was  never  any  indication  from  the  department 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  come  and  negoti- 
ate. I  do  not  care  how  many  lawyers  they 
were  involved  with.  Supposing  they  hired  the 
whole  of  this  assembly,  all  of  the  lawyers 
involved,  there  is  no  justification  for  not 
explaining  that  there  was  another  recourse 
open  to  them. 

If  this  was  open  to  them  why  were  they 
not  informed.  They  themselves  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  department  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  I  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
department  on  a  number  of  occasion.  If  they 
did  not  have  to  go  to  court,  if  they  did  not 
have  to  spend  tlie  money  on  legal  assistance, 
why  then  did  the  department  not  inform 
them? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Far  be  it  from  me  to  practice 
law  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  merely  say  to  my  friend  from 
Wentworth  that  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  section  4  of  the  Act  and  the  booklet— 
the  very  useful  booklet— that  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Compensation  Fund  pub- 
lishes, this  difficulty  is  resolved.  The  pro- 
cedure in  section  4  about  direct  negotiation 
is  perfectly  plain,  and  was  used  all  the  time 
by  the  legal  profession  as  a  short  cut  to 
recovery  of  a  compensation  for  damages  sus- 
tained on  the  highway. 

Let  it  be  said  additionally— I  do  not  want 
to  be  patronizing  or  ingratiating  to  anyone— I 
simply  cannot  understand  how  he  can  say 
that  he  would  meet  with  that  kind  of  response 
from  this  fund,  from  the  officials  of  this  fund. 
My  experience  with  them  is  that  they  bend 
over  backwards  to  be  helpful.  They  are  the 
most  pleasant  people  to  deal  with. 

I  hope  they  do  not  single  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  out  for  special  attention.  Being 
an  Opposition  member,  that  would  be  a 
imique  experience  anyway  to  meet  in  the 
civil  service,  but  I  like  to  think  that  a 
bona  fide  request  for  information  from  them, 
ehcits  a  response  that  tells,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive fashion,  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed. That  is  so  in  every  case  that  I  dealt 
with. 


Against  that  background,  what  I  really 
got  up  to  say— and  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
put  in  parenthesis  on  this  subject— just  today 
I  returned  to  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  the  questionnaire  for  the  Metlmen  Com- 
pany, among  which  plethora  of  questions 
tliere  was  one— to  lx)rrow  the  word  of  my 
friend  from  York  South  —  one  of  intriguing 
nature  about  what  bills  or  what  projects,  or 
reforms,  have  you  advocated  on  the  floor  of 
the  LiCgislature  which  have  passed  into  law. 
They  did  not  leave  enough  space  to  put  in 
all  the  ones  that  I  have  .shared  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side.  But,  if  I  wanted  to  give 
a  full  roster  I  would  have  included  the  speech 
of  last  year  on  this  subject  when  I  advocated 
—and  got  the  very  able  assistance  of  the 
member  for  Halton  West  (Mr.  Kerr),  that  the 
limits  of  the  fuiKl  be  increased.  Lo  and 
behold  within  the  space  of  a  year— which  is 
almost  lightning  quick  for  this  government- 
it  must  break  all  records— the  Minister  in- 
creased the  limits  to  $50,000  following  the 
lead  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Aff'airs  who  for  some  reason,  which 

I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend— and 
in  some  things  I  am  terribly  obtuse— the 
limits  on  insiu-ance  policies  have  to  be  raised 
first,  then  the  Minister  of  Transport  follows 
by  raising  the  limits  on  the  payment  from 
the  fund. 

It  is  up  to  $50,000,  which  I  advocated  last 
year.  I  was  wrong,  I  was  wrong,  I  should 
have  gone  for  $75,000  or  $100,000  because 
inflation  is  catching  up  to  us  and  $50,000  does 
not  provide  that  safe  margin  to  cover,  so  far 
as  money  can  possibly  compensate,  for  pain 

II  nd  suffering,  disability.  Tlie  sum  of  $50,000 
does  not  encompass  the  damages  that  might 
very  easily  be  experienced  in  one  motor 
vehicle  collision.  That  accurate  word,  one 
motor  vehicle  colHsion.  Every  year  anyone 
who  practices  litigation  encounters  at  least 
one,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  cases,  where 
a  number  of  people  have  been  injured,  or 
there  has  been  loss  of  life,  where  $50,000 
is  singularly  inadequate. 

All  right,  that  is  some  progress,  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  Minister's 
absence  will  take  note.  I  can  understand 
Mr.  Stevens'  answers  because  with  the  revela- 
tion of  all  tliose  resignations  from  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Services  in 
the  world  of  journalism,  all  the  press  gallery 
is  probably  busy  with  its  applications  to 
replace  those  people. 

However,  there  is  another  grave  deficiency 
in  the  operation  of  this  fund  to  which  I 
would  now  like  to  draw  attention  in  the  hope 
that  here   can  be  some  rectification.   I  have 
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pleaded  for  a  number  of  years  for  a  change 
in  the  statutory  law  whereby,  an  injured  per- 
son on  a  highway  need  not  seek  out  the 
culpable  defendant  and  serve  him  personally 
with  service,  make  personal  service  upon  him. 

My  friend  from  Wentworth  was  dealing  in 
the  area  of  the  uninsured  motorist,  whereby 
notice  may  be  given  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  the  processes  are  started  in 
motion,  but,  if  you  attempt  that  with  this  fund 
and  they  discover,  by  asking  Mr.  Humphries, 
who  keeps  the  records,  that  there  is  a  nota- 
tion on  the  police  officer's  report,  or  in  the 
other  record,  that  tliere  is  insurance,  they 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you, 
diat  is  the  end  of  it.  They  are,  as  we  say  in 
law— functus. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  statute  should 
not  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
the  Minister  of  Transport  to  give  notice  to 
the  insurance  company  when  the  culpable 
defendant  cannot  be  found.  If  the  injured 
person  merely  files  an  affidavit  setting  out  the 
facts  of  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  serve  the 
defendant  with  process  including  say  an 
affidavit  of  the  sheriff,  or  sheriff's  officer,  then 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  put  the  Minister 
of  Transport  in  motion  so  that  he  then  could 
become  the  agent  for  service  on  the  insurance 
company.  The  Minister  could  merely  consult 
the  registrar's  records  of  the  name  of  insur- 
ance company,  or  the  issuing  agent,  or  both, 
and  then  send  the  process  on  to  that  company, 
saying  that  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  a 
bona  fide  attempt  has  been  made  for  service 
and  he  cannot  be  found. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  because  I  am 
still  talking  in  generalities.  My  friend  from 
Huron-Bruce  can  tell  about  the  unfortunate 
individual,  his  constituent,  who  parked  his  oar 
innocently  outside  the  store  in  the  business 
district  of  a  little  town  called  Blythe,  down 
in  his  riding.  He  parked  it  behind  a  vehicle 
used  for  the  purpose  of  haulage  of  other 
vehicles— one  of  tliose  my  friend  would  tell 
me  are  vehicle  transports.  While  he  was  in 
doing  whatever  he  was  about,  lo  and  behold 
one  of  the  vehicles  on  this  transi>ort  slipped 
off  and  fell  on  his  car.  That  would  not  happen 
many  times  in  a  lifetime.  The  damage 
miraculously  was  not  great,  it  hit  a  comer  of 
the  car  or  something.  I  think  the  damage  was 
less  than  $200.  However,  before  the  poor 
chap  could  issue  process,  for  some  reason 
known  to  himself,  the  owner  of  the  transport 
departed  for  Florida  and  it  was  not  even 
winter.  He  left  his  home,  liis  abode,  and  took 
off  for  Florida  where  he  remained.  And  here, 
my  friend's  constituent  could  not  serve  the  in- 
dividual with  process,  wrote  to  the  insurance 


company,  found  out  from  the  Minister  what 
the  name  of  the  insurance  company  was, 
wrote  to  the  insurance  company,  and  the  in- 
surance company  said:  "I  am  sorry  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  it  because  we  require 
that  you  serve  our  insured,  personally".  There 
he  was  caught  between  two  forces  that  he 
could  not  control.  What  a  simple  matter  to 
amend  the  statute  to  allow  the  Minister  of 
Transport  under  this  Act,  this  money  we  are 
voting,  to  be  the  agent  for  service  upon 
absconding  defendants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Is  the  hon.  member 
deahng  with  the  case  of  tlie  defendant  being 
an  insured  who  cannot  be  identified? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  cannot  be  found. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Cannot  be  located,  and 
tliis  would  be  a  sort  of  a  substitutional 
service  the  plaintiff  would  serve. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  on  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  on  me.  And  so  we 
treat  tlie  case  as  though  he  were  an  unin- 
sured or  an  unidentified  hit  and  nm  driver? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no.  You  are  just  the  agent 
for  service  on  the  company;  you  are  just  the 
agent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Here  is  the  evil.  While  the 
innocent  injured  person  is  looking  for  the 
culpable  defendant  who  has  absconded,  the 
company  does  not  know  a  blessed  thing  about 
the  accident  When  finally  he  obtains  sub- 
stitutional service,  another  defence  has  been 
set  up  in  favour  of  the  company.  Because 
of  that  lack  of  notice,  they  come  back  then, 
and  say,  "We  are  not  liable  because  this 
accident  was  not  reported  to  us."  The  dog 
chasing  his  tail.  Of  course  it  was  not  reported 
to  them  because  the  injured  plaintiff  could  not 
find  the  fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossnian:  Why  could  they  not 
have  reported  it  anyway? 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  got  him  in  a  com- 
pletely vicious  circle.  What  a  simple  thing, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  belabour  it.  What  a 
simple  thing  in  this  case  for  the  Minister  to 
become  tlie  agent.  You  see,  I  firmly  believe, 
after  long  experience,  and  I  have  said  so  so 
many  times  here  with  so  little  impact,  I 
did  not  say  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire 
there  are  far  too  many  privileges  given  to 
insurance  companies  in  Tlie  Insurance  Act. 
They  are  given  too  many  arrows  in  the 
quiver. 
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I  do  not  know  when  we  are  going  to 
realize  that  in  a  society  that  believes  in 
spreading  losses,  sharing  losses  over  the  whole 
of  society,  why  we  continue  this  archaic 
notion  of  the  limiting  of  liability  of  damages. 
You  see,  I  am  really  against  the  $50,000 
that  the  Minister  has  enlarged  it  to.  If  I 
had  my  way  it  would  be  unlimited  to  pro- 
vide adequate   and  fair  compensation. 

Mr.  Deans:  For  everyone  in  the  province! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  you  are  right,  on  that. 
The  example  I  like  to  cite  is  the  mother  at 
home  soon— she  does  not  know  it— to  become 
a  widow.  At  home  perfectly  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing.  Her  husband  is  killed  on  the 
way  home  from  work,  and  depending  upon 
the  vagaries  of  The  Insurance  Act  and  the 
many  defences  open  to  insurance  companies, 
she  might  be  limited  to  $50,000  damages. 
She  might  be. 

What  has  she  done  wrong?  What  have 
the  children  done  wrong?  Who  have  they 
ofiFended?  They  are  completely  blameless. 
Why  should  she  be  victimized  by  treacherous 
wording  in  a  statute  which  gives  defences  to 
the  insurer  of  the  culpable  defendant. 

If  we  really  believe  in  sharing  losses  over 
the  whole  of  society,  and  compensating  people 
as  far  as  money  can  compensate  them,  then 
we  would  wipe  out  those  anomalies.  If  it 
means  increasing  the  premiums,  well  we  will 
do  that  too  on  the  compensation  principle. 

My  friend  from  Wentworth  is  perfectly 
right.  Ultimately,  the  greatest  good  will  be 
served  for  the  greatest  number  when  we  take 
the  whole  idea  of  fault  away  from,  separate 
the  notion  of  fault  from  the  notion  of  com- 
pensation for  loss.  Rid  ourselves  of  it,  and 
get  these  things  out  of  the  courts  entirely. 
That,  of  course,  will  have  wide  implications 
for  the  development  of  the  body  of  law  in 
itself,  as  well  as  bringing  equity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  funds  such  as  this  one. 

This  has  been  a  very  good  one,  the  way 
it  operates.  There  seems  to  be  a  notion— I 
do  not  want  my  phrase  to  be  too  fulsome- 
there  seems  to  be  a  notion  in  the  operation 
of  this  fund  that  they  pay  less  in  damages 
than  an  insurance  adjuster  would  pay.  There 
is  some  built-in  mythology  around  in  that 
they  do  not  have  to  give  as  much  in  damages 
as  you  get  from  an  insurance  company. 

Maybe  that  is  a  case  of  special  pleading 
that  because  it  is  a  government  fund,  a  pub- 
lic fund,  they  should  get  oflF  lighter. 

If  the  Legislature  intended  that,  the  Leg- 
islature would  have  said  that  the  fund  will 
pay   two-thirds   of   the   damages,   or   75  per 


cent,  or  80  per  cent,  but  the  Legislature  has 
not  said  it.  The  obligation  on  this  fund  is  to 
give  the  same  measure  of  damages  in  settle- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  settlement,  and 
that  is  most  of  their  cases. 

Most  of  the  cases,  happily,  are  settled. 
Certainly  the  ones  I  deal  with.  I  should  not 
use  these  universals.  Maybe  my  cases  are  an 
exception,  a  bit  more  amenable  to  setdement. 
Maybe  they  have  to  go  to  court  with  most 
of  them,  I  do  not  know. 

I  should  not  engage  in  these  generaliza- 
tions without  knowing,  but  I  suspect— let  us 
leave  it  at  that— that  they  settle  most  of  the 
cases.  They  seem  to  feel  that  because  they 
operate  under  the  aegis  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  he  is  responsible  to  The 
Treasury  Board,  to  the  Treasurer,  that  they 
ought  to  get  off  a  little  lighter. 

That  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  They 
should  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  paying  the  same  amount  as  an  insurance 
adjuster  would  pay.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
say. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Carleton  East): 
Would  the  hon.  member  accept  a  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  you  accept  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  I  was  listening  to 
the  proposition,  and  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  the  member  for  Sudbury  before. 
Under  an  expansion  or  an  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  the  liability  payable  under  the  fund, 
would  you  still  pay  for  the  death  of  a  rich 
man  much  more  than  you  would  pay  for  the 
death  of  a  poor  man? 

For  instance,  under  the  common  law  of 
damages,  if  you  kill  a  man  who  is  earning 
a  million  dollars  a  year  you  pay  a  great  deal 
more  than  if  you  kill  a  man  who  is  earning 
$5,000  a  year.  In  this  proposition  you  put 
to  us  I  am  intrigued  to  know  your  answer 
as  to  how  it  would  affect  this  fund. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  separating  two  dis- 
tinct concepts  here.  When  I  talked  about 
the  unlimited  principle  I  talked  about  the 
system  as  it  now  operates,  with  full  recourse 
to  the  courts.  That  applies  not  only  to  this 
fund,  but  it  applies  to  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicle  insurance  in  general. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  go  to  the  other  con- 
cept of  elimination  of  the  character  of  fault, 
if  you  want  to  take  that  aspect,  then  there 
must  be  a  scale. 

The  answer  is  yes.   In  order  to  operate  in 
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any  rational  way,  you  would  have  to  postu- 
late fixed  amounts,  and  the  same  amount 
would  be  paid  to  the  rich  man's  widow  as  to 
the  poor  man's  widow  on  death.  And  I  fear, 
regretfully,  that  you  would  have  to  cate- 
gorize various  types  of  injury.  Loss  of  limb, 
loss  of  eyesight,  and  so  on,  and  pay  fixed 
amounts.  That  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
elimination  of  fault. 

If  you  want  to  have  them  mixed,  then  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  you  have  the  scale 
of  damages  which  people  may  take  at  their 
own  option.  The  injured  person  may  take 
at  his  option,  but  leaving  to  him  on  the 
mixed  system  the  option  of  recourse  to  the 
courts.  He  could  refuse  the  scale,  because 
the  notion  of  fault  is  such  an  important  one 
in  our  culture— reward  following  good  works 
and  lack  of  blame,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  have  to  convince  my  friend  from 
Ottawa,  from  Carlton  East,  about  that.  But  it 
would  give  an  inch  to  the  person  without 
fault. 

He  could  refuse  the  scale  of  Ijenefits  and 
go  to  the  courts,  which  is  precisely  what  that 
old  committee  that  existed  before  my  friend 
from  Carleton  East  happily  joined  this  Legis- 
lature and  aided  it  to  its  deliberations, 
reported  years  ago  under  tlie  chairmanship  of 
the  former  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 

Well,  the  options  are  up  to  the  government, 
l)ut  the  goverrunent  has  not  moved  very  far 
along  the  line.  Still,  we  have  got  a  long  way, 
Mr.  Chaiiiman,  with  your  indulgence.  The 
only  reform  that  I  was  seeking  this  year 
really  was  service  on  the  insurance  companies. 

I  realize  before  I  sit  down  that  I  must 
say  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  cannot 
do  it  alone.  He  has  got  to  persuade  the  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
(Mr.  RowTitree)  to  amend  his  Act  to  bring  in 
this  long,  overdue  reform  and,  at  least  to 
answer  the  plea  of  my  friend  from  Went- 
worth,  speed  up  the  process. 

Who  do  you  want  to  get  notice  to?  You 
want  to  get  notice  to  the  person  who  pays, 
either  the  Minister  of  T^-ansport  for  the  un- 
insured, or  the  insurance  company  for  the 
insured.  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  notice  of 
the  claim  to  the  exchequer,  to  the  people  with 
the  money.  I  ask  the  Minister  to  look  sym- 
pathetically at  that  in  the  intervening  year 
ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2304. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  If  I  imderstand  the 
member  for  Sudbury  right,  his  proposal  is 
that  service  on  a  defendant  who  may  be 
insured,   and  who   has   disappeared,   can   be 


made,  on  the  registrar  as  a  sort  of  substitu- 
tional service.  Well,  that  is  not  greatly  dis- 
similar, as  I  see  it,  from  what  is  provided  for 
in  the  Act  in  107,  with  respect  of  serving  the 
registrar  in  cases  now  of  out-of-province  i^ers 
of  the  highway. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  is  that  the  unidentified 
driver? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  No,  no.  Tliis  is  in  civil 
action  of  service.  Service  of  notice  or  pro- 
cess on  non-residents.  I  think  it  is  not  dis- 
similar, and  I  would  just  like  to  look  at 
what  the  member  is  proposing.  Now,  before 
I  leave  it  I  think  I  should  refer  to  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  was  speaking 
about  and  intimating  that  we  had  not  dealt 
forthrightly— 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend 
to  intimate  that  the  Minister  had  not  dealt 
properly.  I  indicated  at  the  beginning,  sir, 
that  I  thought  he  had,  but  the  member  for 
Sudbury  intimated  in  an  interjection  that  he 
had  not.  That  there  was  another  avenue  open. 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  feel  that  you  had  not  done  what  had  to  be 
done. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment,  just 
to  continue.  I  thought  when  the  member  for 
Sudbury  got  up  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  that  particular  matter,  because 
I  was  not  quite  finished.  What  I  do  want  to 
say  is  this:  One  of  the  problems  in  this  House 
is  that  when  you  talk  with  the  Minister, 
through  the  Chair,  about  a  specific  instance 
that  you  and  the  Minister  are  aware  of, 
other  members  may  not  be  fully  aware  of 
the  actual  case  in  point. 

In  this  instance,  there  were  three  cars  in- 
volved. One  of  the  difiiculties  was  that  one 
was  insured,  one  had  some  form  of  insurance, 
and  the  thiard,  the  party  I  am  talking  about, 
was,  of  course,  stationary.  So  regardless  of 
insurance  it  made  no  difference. 

They  liad  no  real  part  in  the  accident, 
except  that  they  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time  it  occurred.  One  of  the  cars  glanced  off 
and  hit  them.  And  so  section  4  of  the  Act 
really  did  not  offer  any  opportunity  to  make 
a  claim,  because  there  was  some  doubt,  I 
suppose,  in  the  minds  of  the  administrators  of 
the  Act  as  to  who  was  to  blame,  and  whether 
the  insured  driver  or  the  iminsured  driver  was 
to  blame. 

I  recognize  this,  and  that  is  why  I  ask, 
I  am  not  saying,  I  am  asking,  whether  there 
was  an  avenue  open  that  they  might  have 
applied  directly  to  the  Minister. 
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I  have  since  read  this  section  again.  I 
have  read  it  numlx^rs  of  tinics.  I  have  read  it 
again.  And  I  am  convinced  there  was  not, 
and  I  think  there  ought  to  have  been. 

They  were  obviously  not  to  blame,  regard- 
less. The  hold-up  was  because  they  could  not 
serve  the  Minister,  because  there  was  some 
doubt  in  someone's  mind,  although  not  in 
mine,  as  to  which  of  the  other  two  drivers 
was  to  blame. 

It  was  in  this  avenue  tliat  the  problem 
arose.  Had  it  been  hit  and  run,  they  could 
have  made  their  claim.  Had  it  been  a  hit 
and  run  accident,  had  they  not  been  able  to 
identify  either  of  the  other  two  parties,  they 
could  have  made  a  claim  and  could  have  got 
their  $100.  That  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it. 

The  unfortimate  part  of  it  was  that  the 
accident  was  severe  enough  that  the  other 
two  cars  had  to  remain  on  the  scene.  By 
doing  that  it  cost  them  $100  in  fees  to  get 
$100,  and  it  cost  them  16  months  of  trying 
to  get  it,  or  more,  plus  it  is  not  inconceivable 
they  may  have  had  to  borrow  the  money  to 
have  their  car  repaired,  and  the  interest  on 
the  money  they  had  to  borrow  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  their  pocket.  None  of  these  things 
can  be  claimed.  And  this  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about;  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  a  person  in  this  society  to  have  to  go 
through  that. 

There  are  two  avenues  open.  One  is  that 
we  have  compulsory  insurance  of  some  form, 
the  other  is,  of  course,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  suggested,  that  an  aflBdavit  may 
be  presented  to  the  fund  indicating  that  they 
were  not  liable,  and  that  the  settlement  then 
becomes  between  the  fund— which  certainly 
has  better  financial  backing  than  the  average 
individual— and  the  two  other  parties,  and  I 
am  sure  at  that  point  there  would  be  no  diflB- 
culty  in  resolving  it.  So  this  is  the  problem 
that  I  am  facing,  that  the  average  motorist, 
the  average  person  in  Ontario,  does  not  have 
an  extra  $100,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  be  out 
of  pocket  that  much  money  for  that  length 
of  time,  and  the  fund  could,  in  this  instance, 
and  I  am  sure  in  many  similar  instances,  have 
made  the  payment  because  they  know  one 
thing— that  the  payment  was  owing  to  these 
people,  that  they  themselves  had  no  fault, 
and  that  any  claim  then  would  have  been 
carried  on  through  the  fund  with  the  other 
two  parties  and  whatever  judgment  was  made 
would  be  made  through  the  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lington South. 


Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say,  as  the  mem- 
l)er  for  Sudbury  has  said,  that  I  have  al- 
ways had  fairly  quick  response  to  claims  that 
have  been  made  against  the  accident  claims 
fund.  But  there  is  a  part  that  still  bothers  me, 
xMr.  Chairman,  regarding  people  who  carry 
insurance. 

I  had  one  just  recently  who  put  in  a  claim 
for  $171.  He  of  course  had  $100  deductible, 
and  your  department,  your  accident  claims 
fund,  remitted  this  to  him.  But  then  his  insur- 
ance company  had  to  pick  up  the  $71.  Now 
that  could  have  as  easily  been  $700  as  $71, 
and  in  that  case  the  insiu-ance  company  will 
pay  it  to  him. 

Of  course,  then  along  comes  his  next  insur- 
ance premium  and  he  will  have  an  increase 
in  rates.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  to 
reconsider  the  possibility  of  paying  the  full 
amount  to  a  man  who  treats  his  responsibilities 
properly.  Then  he  is  penalized  because  some 
other  gentleman  does  not  carry  insurance,  and 
he  has  to  pick  up  the  difference.  I  think  this  is 
very  unjust  and  I  think  it  should  be  taken 
care  of  completely  through  the  accident  claims 
fund. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Quinte. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Potter  (Quinte):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  give  consider- 
ation to  replacing  The  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dent Claims  Act  with  a  compulsory  type  of 
automobile  insurance? 

I  know  that  this  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, and  did  not  get  too  good  a  reception. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  why  anyone  driving  a 
car  should  not  be  compelled  to  have  at  least 
$100,000  worth  of  public  liability  insurance. 
It  would  be  easy  to  administer.  A  man  must 
have  his  insurance  before  he  gets  his  licence. 
He  cannot  cancel  his  insurance  without  sur- 
rendering his  licence. 

I  notice  that  this  vote  is  something  over  $9 
million.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Health 
would  welcome  another  $9  million  in  his 
budget  to  provide  some  of  the  badly  needed 
facilities  that  he  had  to  curtail  this  year.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  something  that 
might  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
u  problem  of  a  man  by  the  name   of  Tom 
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Hewus,  of  1010  Roseland  Drive,  who  in  stop- 
ping at  an  intersection,  a  recognized  inter- 
section, was  hit  by  a  vehicle  that  had  a 
frosted  windshield,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
admitted  his  fault. 

While  he  was  admitting  his  fault,  the  ve- 
hicle is  parked  on  the  side,  and  a  third  vehicle 
came  along  and  struck  the  second  vehicle. 
The  man  carried  insurance,  admitted  all  of 
the  responsibility,  but  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  fighting  out  between  themselves  as 
to  who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  the 
original  damages  to  Mr.  Hewus's  car. 

He  has  a  $100  deductible,  the  insurance 
company  pays  all  of  the  amount  over  the 
$100,  but  he  was  not  at  fault  at  all. 

How  does  Mr.  Hewus  get  any  satisfaction 
from  an  insurance  company  in  a  case  like  this? 
Or  can  he  make  a  claim  against  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  acci- 
dent claims  fund  is  not  for  that  purpose.  If 
he  has  a  claim  it  is  against  the  insurance  com- 
pany. I  suggest  the  member  take  it  up  with 
my  colleague  who  answers  for  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  automobile  insurance 
is  not  under  this  departemnt  at  all?  All  right, 
I  will  ask  this  at  another  time  of  the  proper 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lington South. 

Mr.  Worton:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  what  is  the  balance  in  his  fund,  the 
number  of  dollars?  What  financial  position  is 
it  in?  And  secondly,  how  many  persons  have 
been  caught  in  the  past  year  without  insur- 
ance certificates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  an- 
swered the  latter  part  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
said  just  about  7,000  driving  uninsured  and 
without  the  coverage,  having  paid  the  $25  in 
lieu  of  insurance.  The  total  in  the  fund  at  the 
moment  at  March  31  was  $23,677,000. 

Mr.    Worton:    When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  31st  of  March. 

Mr.  Worton:   $23  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  $23,677,000. 

Vote  2304  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2305. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Transportation  planning. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 


Mr.  L.  Bemier  ( Kenora ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this  the  vote,  sir,  where  we  discuss  the  new 
airport  development  programme? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right. 

Interjection   by   an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2305;  vote  2304  has 
been  carried.  The  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  connection  with 
this  particular  vote. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  northern  mem- 
bers when  I  say  that  this  new  airport  develop- 
ment programme  brought  out  by  The  Depart- 
men  of  Transport  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
progressive  developments  we  have  seen  in 
our  day.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  par- 
ticular vote  is  being  increased  by  some 
$300,000. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  that 
it  was  in  Kenora  riding  that  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  opening  the  first  air  strip  con- 
structed under  this  new  programme.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Prime  Minister  exactly  five 
months  to  the  day  that  this  particular  Act 
was  passed  and  received  Royal  assent  in  this 
House. 

We  go  down  south  of  Minaki  and  we  see 
the  development  that  is  going  on  at  Nestor 
Falls.  This  is  part  of  the  tourist  corridor  that 
is  taking  air  trafiBc  from  the  United  States— 
the  tourist  air  corridor,  I  might  add,  that 
comes  up  from  the  United  States  to  Sioux 
Narrows  and  up  to  Kenora  and  on  through 
the  north. 

This  particular  development  at  Nestor  Falls 
is  an  extension  of  the  existing  runway  and  it 
is  now  open  to  the  general  public.  Right  at 
Sioux  Narrows,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  plan- 
ning is  well  in  progress.  They  have  certain 
diflBculties  there,  but  I  am  sure  that,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  citizens,  these 
will  all  be  corrected  very  shortly  and  we  will 
see  a  major  development  occurring  in  that 
particular  area. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  province— the 
isolated  areas,  where  the  department  has 
concentrated  their  efiForts  in  this  particular 
development— we  have  seen  the  construction 
of  a  3,600-foot  strip  well  advanced  at  Sandy 
Lake.  Sandy  Lake  is  an  isolated  Indian  com- 
munity of  some  700  or  800  Indians.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  complete  strip- 
ping of  this  site  has  been  done  by  the  Indians 
of  that  particular  reserve. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Did  you 
write  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister? 
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Mr.  Bernier:   Beg  pardon,  sir? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  you  consult  with  the 
Minister  before  you  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Bernier:  No,  I  did  not.  I  think  this  is 
a  tremendous  programme  and  deserves  a 
Httle  bit  of  recognition.  You  fellows  are  al- 
ways ready  to  jump  on  us  when  we  do  not 
do  anything,  so  when  we  do  something  we 
should  be  proud  of  it  and  inform  the  House, 
as  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  think  this  is  a 
tremendous  programme  for  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  would 
hate  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Bernier:  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  airstrip  at  Sandy  Lake  is 
well  advanced  and  I  understand  that  the 
management  of  this  particular  strip  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Indians. 

In  my  correspondence  with  the  group  at 
Sandy  Lake,  they  inform  me  that  they  are 
already  looking  into  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  their  own  flying  service.  They  hope  to 
enter  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  flying 
companies  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
porting food  and  merchandise  into  that  par- 
ticular area. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  airstrips  being  con- 
structed in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  hving  considerably. 
The  cost  of  bringing  food  into  those  isolated 
areas  is  something  like  15  to  17  cents  a 
pound. 

They  tell  me  that,  when  these  airstrips  are 
completed— I  understand  there  is  another  strip 
planned  for  Pikanjikum  and  Fort  Severn  and 
Winisk— DC-3s  will  be  able  to  operate  in  and 
out  of  these  particular  strips.  It  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  bringing  food  into  there  to  some- 
thing like  five  to  six  cents  a  pound. 

We  have  another  major  development  in 
the  isolated  Indian  communities.  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  from  Thunder  Bay  is  pleased 
with  the  development  going  on  there.  It  is 
in  his  riding;  it  is  at  Big  Trout  Lake. 

Here  we  have  another  3,600-foot  strip. 
The  diflBculties  with  which  these  strips  are 
constructed  up  there  is  fantastic.  They  had 
to  strip  off  four  or  five  indies,  or  sometimes 
up  to  two  feet,  of  muskeg  and  haul  the 
gravel  some  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles.  These 
are  some  of  the  problems  that  do  exist,  but 
certainly  the  programme,  the  development,  is 
going  ahead. 

Also  I  am  pleased  that  there  has  been  a 
programme    announced    at   Pickle    Lake,    for 


the   next  year.    I   note  that   the  department 

is  entertaining  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000.  However,  I  would  say  one 
word  of  caution  here.  I  note  that  this  is  on 
a  cost-sharing  basis.  I  have  certain  doubts  in 
my  own  mind  if  that  small  community— it 
is  not  a  very  rich  community,  the  economy 
there  is  quite  low— will  be  able  to  match  the 
expenditure  of  the  department  on  a  50-50 
basis.  But  that  is  something  I  am  sure  the 
Minister  will  certainly  investigate,  because 
I  feel  this  strip  at  Pickle  Lake  is  well  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  at  Dryden, 
of  course,  is  something  of  which  we  are  all 
proud.  Certainly  the  efforts  of  that  com- 
munity and  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  citi- 
zens of  Dryden  will  be  realized  very  shortly. 
I  have  here  the  latest  edition  of  the  Dryden 
Observer,  and  I  note  in  the  top  left  hand 
corner  they  quote  "Dryden's  new  airix)rt  will 
officially  open  in  July"— a  5,000-foot  strip, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs   from    this    article    that    is    headlined 
"Airport  Runway  to  be  Extended".  It  says- 
Mr.    G.    A.    Kerr   (Halton   West):    It    says 
"Bernier". 

Mr.  Bernier:  No,  it  does  not,  I  am  sorry: 
TransAir  Limited,  whose  application  for 
service  to  Dryden  was  approved  by  The 
Department  of  Transport  last  month,  is 
expected  to  use  DC-3  aircraft  in  the  initial 
stages  here.  The  Dryden  municipal  airx)ort 
will  also  be  capable  of  handling  the  firm's 
larger  jet-prop  YS-11  aircraft. 

Completion  date  for  the  new  airport  is 
the  end  of  June,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
main  runway  will  be  useable  before  that 
date. 
They  go  on  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  statis- 
tics based  on   1966  figures  indicate  that  at 
least    5,000    single    flights    can    be    expected 
annually    from    trips    from    Dryden    beyond 
Winnipeg  and  the  Lakehead. 

I  think  this  points  out  to  us  very  clearly 
the  significance  of  this  magnificent  develop- 
ment and  just  what  it  will  do  for  north- 
western and  northern  Ontario.  It  was  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  that  was  provided 
from  this  department  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  TransAir  to  plan  and  to 
come  into  that  area  with  a  scheduled  air 
service  linking  Winnipeg,  Kenora  and  Dryden 
with  the  Lakehead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  in  my  brief  remarks, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Minister  on  the 
setting  up  of  the  various  air  corridors. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bemier:  I  think  this  is  tremendous.  I 
am  not  sure  if  all  members  received  the  pro- 
posed development  programme  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969-1970  which  outlined  this  tremen- 
dous development  and  tlie  tremendous  plan- 
ning that  went  into  this  programme,  setting 
up  the  commercial  remote  routes  and,  of 
course,  the  tourism  routes.  To  say  the  least, 
I  think  they  are  outstanding,  and  certainly 
they  will  add  to  the  development  of  that 
particular  area. 

One  more  little  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  sit  down.  I  am  concerned- 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Keep  it  up,  it 
sounds   good.   They  like  it  over  there,  keep 
it  up. 

Mr.  Bemier:  I  am  concerned  with  our 
development  programme  in  airstrips  while  the 
federal  government  is  vvdthdrawing  in  this 
particular  field,  through  northwestern  On- 
tario. The  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  I  am 
sure,  wdll  rack  this  up. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs):  Careful,  you  wdll  get  Bobby 
mad  at  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bemier:  But  here  again,  we  have  the 
federal  government  withdrawing  from  a  very, 
very  essential  service.  We  have  airstrips  at 
Minaki,  Graham,  Armstrong  —  all  federally 
operated  strips  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  They 
have  all  been  closed  down  and  abandoned. 
Now  they  tell  me  that  they  are  dealing  witli 
the  town  council  at  Sioux  Lookout  and  they 
want  to  abandon  that  airstrip  also. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  federal  government, 
tliat  has  access  to  the  largest  tax  base  in  our 
country,  is  withdrawing  from  a  service  that 
the  people  of  this  province  really  require. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  got  all  the 
Ontario  members  elected,  but  do  nothing  for 
Ontario, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will  read  well  in  the 
Dryden  Observer. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  expound  any  further.  I  think 
the  other  members  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Minister  on  this  programme  and  so 
I  will  leave  them  with  the  opportunity,  thank 


Mr.  Chaimian:  Vote  2305.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentwortli. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that 
the  member  for  Kenora  mentioned  the  federal 
government's  withdrawal  from  the  airstrip 
development  in  northern  Ontario.  I  can  only 
say  to  him  that  he  does  not  really  know 
v/hen  he  is  well  off;  that  when  the  federal 
government  withdraws  from  airstrip  develop- 
ment, then  perhaps  we  will  get  some  reason- 
able planning. 

And  it  is  about  that,  that  I  want  to  talk 
to  the  Minister,  I  hope  that  in  his  plarming 
of  the  airstrip  development  in  northern  On- 
tario he  takes  into  consideration  the  need  for 
proper  zoning  in  the  areas  and  that  he  does 
not  follow  the  misguided  approach  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  federal  government  here 
and  perhaps  by  governments  all  over  the 
world,  in  allowing  airstrip  development  to 
take  place  too  close  to  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  shocking— shame. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you  very  much.  The 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  is  indeed 
a  very  helpful  person  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  a  "correcting" 
Minister. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  of  the  major  problems  in 
airstrip  development  in  today's  society  is  the 
unrestricted  development  of  the  facilities 
without  any  consideration  for  their  proximity 
to  residential  development.  And  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he,  as  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  with  some  jurisdiction  over  airstrip  de- 
velopment, should  have  taken  a  much  closer 
look  at  what  is  happening  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  at  the  moment. 

There  was  a  facility  there- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Out  of  order, 
Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon,  member  for  Went- 
worth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just 
wanted  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
ject. He  says  so  little  that  when  he  wants 
to,  I  do  not  mind  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  out  of  order;  carry 


Mr.  Deans:  If  he  wants  to  say  something,  I 
want  to  give  him  a  chance. 

The  one  thing  is  this:  I  hope  that  in  the 
development    of   airstrips    in   the   north,    the 
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Minister  takes  a  close  look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Hamilton  area  in  recent  weeks, 
months— six  months  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  situation. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  that  area  there  was  an  air- 
strip that  had  not  been  used  commercially 
for  some  years,  and  it  had  been  built  mainly 
for  wartime  usage. 

The  federal  Department  of  Transport  de- 
creed that  they  would  permit  commercial  air 
traffic  to  use  this  particular  facility.  This 
facility  had  not  been  zoned  properly.  There 
had  been  allowed,  over  the  years,  residential 
development  to  take  place  right  on  the  edges 
of  the  runway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Shame. 

Mr.  Deans:  And,  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  attention,  they  totally  disregarded  this 
and  decided  that  they  would  go  ahead  in 
any  case  and  they  are  going  to  end  up,  in 
time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Liberal  arrogance. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  man  who  did  it  really  was 
closer  to  being  a  Tory  than  a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  was  he? 

An  hon.  member:  What  was  the  difiFerence? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  just  resigned.  He  just 
resigned.  The  unfortunate  part  of  this  is, 
though,  that  when  you  try  to  point  out  to 
the  government— and  this  includes  the  pro- 
vincial government— the  folly  of  not  doing 
proper  zoning  and  planning  in  the  areas  of 
airstrip  development,  they  seem  to  totally  dis- 
regard the  catastrophic  happenings  in  many 
other  areas.  One  need  only  to  look  at  the 
Toronto  International  Airport  to  see  what  can 
happen. 

Now,  I  do  not  imagine  that  anything  in 
this  grand  a  scale  could  happen  in  northern 
Ontario.    But  I  certainly  hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  do  you  mean 
"international"  airport?  We  do  not  have  one. 
They  have  it  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  it  is  interesting;  the 
Minister  of  reform  institutions  is  rather  an 
interesting  person.  When  one  calls  him  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Institutions  or  what- 
ever it  is,  he  rises  up  in  his  place  and  points 
out  that  he  is  not,  or  the  opposite  is  the  case, 
I  believe.  When  you  call  the  airport  by  its 
proper  name,  he  points  out  it  is  not  right. 
I  cannot  understand  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  name,  but 
it  is  not  international. 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyway,  what  is  desperately 
needed  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  develop 
the  airstrips  you  have  got  to  sit  down  and 
plan  the  surrounding  area  very  carefully.  You 
must  learn  from  the  experiences— the  bad  ex- 
periences of  many  municipalities  right  around 
the  world— and  we  have  got  to  understand 
that  the  only  kind  of  building  development 
that  can  take  place  surrounding  airports 
ought  to  be  of  an  industrial  or  commercial 
nature.  And  before  it  is  too  late,  before 
they  develop  in  northern  Ontario  and  they 
have  the  same  problems  in  the  area  that  the 
member  for  Kenora  was  speaking  about— the 
problems  of  noise  and  pollution  in  general 
from  the  aircraft,  the  loss  of  residential  prop- 
erty value— that  the  Minister  sit  down  and 
carefully  plan  these  airstrip  developments  so 
there  is  not  a  recurrence  of  what  happened 
in  Hamilton.  While  talking  of  Hamilton,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  the  Minister  ought  to 
have  exercised  some  jurisdiction  in  that  area 
too,  and  told  the  federal  govenament  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  development  of  an 
airstrip  v^dthin  two  miles  of  the  city  limits 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa   Centre. 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  like  the  other  members,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Minister  on  his  high- 
ways in  the  sky.  It  is  unquestionably  a  very 
good  programme.  The  only  great  deficiency 
I  see  is  the  amount  of  money  allocated  to  it; 
I  would  hope,  as  the  time  goes  by,  that  the 
Treasurer  sees  the  light  and  provides  this 
Minister  with  the  funds  he  needs  to  carry  this 
programme  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Get  after  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton);  he  is  the  bottleneck. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  I  do  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask  of  the  Minister.  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  ask  these  all  at  one  time  or  one  at  a  time 
—maybe  I  will  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

Even  though  the  amount  of  money  is  small, 
I  am  aware  that  the  Minister  is  getting  the 
co-operation  of  the  municipalities  before  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  investment.  But  I  am 
wondering  what  safeguards  there  are  for  the 
proN'incial  investment  in  these  airports,  as  re- 
gards to  their  continuity,  safeguards  as  to 
their  quality,  their  operation  and  this  sort  of 
thing?  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Minister  enlighten  us  as  to  the  details. 
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the  arrangements  he  makes  with  the  munici- 
palities on  these  airports,  where  supplemeri- 
tary  funds  are  furnished  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
gramme operates  in  this  way:  Where  there  is 
a  municipality  or  a  community  with  resources, 
we  arrange  to  aid  them  in  the  building  of  the 
airstrip  on  a  50-50  basis,  and  then  the  air- 
strip is  supervised  and  maintained  by  the 
local  authority.  That  is  the  present  plan  as  we 
get  started  in  it.  In  the  other  locations  where 
there  is  no  community  with  resources,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sandy  Lake,  Big  Trout  Lake  and 
the  like,  we  have  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  and 
we  will  have  to  take  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  building  and 
maintaining  an  airport  if  there  is  a  community 
there  that  can  assume  the  responsibility.  In 
those  cases,  we  make  a  grant  to  the  local 
community  to  build  and  maintain  its  own  air- 
port. Where  we  are  putting  up  the  entire 
money  for  the  airstrips,  where  there  is  no 
community,  this  is  because  those  are  stepping 
stones  in  corridors  and  we  had  to  designate 
the  corridor  and  we  have  to  assume  that  full 
100  per  cent  responsibility  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  That  seems  a  sensible  ap- 
proach, Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  still  get  to  the 
point  of  what  safeguards  are  built  in  as  to 
our  investment.  It  is  true  that  you  make  the 
grants  of  50  per  cent  to  the  municipalities, 
which  show  an  interest.  But  supposing  the 
interest  was  lacking  in  five  years'  time,  sup- 
posing the  maintenance  of  the  airport  is  not 
continued  as  it  should  be  and  the  facilities 
developed,  does  the  province  then  lose  its 
investment  or  do  we  have  some  safeguards 
to  take  over  the  airport  in  the  event  they  fall 
down  on  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pros- 
pects are  for  increasing  use  of  these  strips 
rather  than  diminishing  use;  we  have  not,  of 
course,  had  any  experience  yet  in  one  of  them 
closing  out.  If  that  were  to  occur— I  do  not 
anticipate  it,  but  it  is  a  possibiHty— then  we 
would  have  to  elect  between  moving  in  and 
taking  control  or  writing  it  off.  We  would 
just  have  to  face  that  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  I  have  some  further  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  safe- 
guarding our  investment.  Building  the  strips, 
grading  and  paving,  as  the  Minister  is  aware, 
is  only  part  of  the  requirements  for  an  air- 
port. In  private  talks  with  the  Minister,  he 
has  indicated  he  is  aware  of  the  great  neces- 
sity for  beacons,  particularly  at  these  outer 
airports,  which  are  sometimes  harder  to  find. 


depending  on  the  weather.  I  am  wondering 
what  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport  to  provide 
beacons  or  to  get  beacons  provided  in  some 
way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  provision  of  navi- 
gational aids,  as  I  think  you  would  charac- 
terize them,  is  a  federal  responsibility,  and 
we  have  not  moved  into  that  field  yet.  Prob- 
ably, and  the  hon.  member  would  notice,  it 
has  been  denied  that  the  forerunners  of  that, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  reliable  and 
adequate  weather  service,  weather  reporting 
service.  We  do  supply  the  federal  people  with 
some  weather  reports  and  I  would  think  that 
the  supplying  of  adequate  weather  reports  on 
these  longer  runs  would  be  more  important. 
We  may  have  to  be  doing  something  on  that 
very  soon. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Mr.  Minister,  as  one  who 
has  flown  quite  a  number  of  hundreds  of 
hours,  I  have  no  faith  that  the  weather  reports 
will  ever  be  good  enough.  My  experience  is 
that  invariably  you  get  caught  iji  between 
some  places  and  it  is  a  pretty  shaky  condition. 
I  think  anybody  who  has  flovra  will  agree  with 
that  point  of  view.  I  do  think,  though,  Mr. 
Minister,  even  if  the  weather  gets  thick  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  that  the  real  requirement  is 
either  the  low  frequency  beams  for  ADF  or 
the  high  frequency  which  have  a  much  shorter 
range,  as  you  are  aware. 

It  would  be  my  belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  firm  direction  should  be  taken  to  provide 
navigation  aids,  if  you  like.  The  alternative 
is  going  to  be  that  you  are  going  to  build 
airstrips  in  these  northern  regions  and  if  you 
are  going  to  get  pilots  lost  then  many  crashes 
will  unquestionably  occur.  To  me,  the  Min- 
ister should  give  some  thought  to  providing 
the  navigation  aids  to  ensure  that  the  air- 
strips are  usable  in  that  sense.  Without  the 
navigation  aids,  they  just  are  not.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Minister  say  that  he  is  going 
to  pursue  this  firm  and  hard  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Transport  and  firm  and  hard 
with  the  finance  Minister  to  get  the  money 
out  of  him  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  prodding  from  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre.  We  had  thought  we  would 
like  to  establish  an  air  council  of  the  industry 
and  the  associations,  and  we  have  had  con- 
versations with  them.  We  have  had  them  all 
in,  we  have  had  round-table  talks  with  them 
and  they  and  I  agree  it  is  a  little  premature 
,to  establish  a  council  until  we  get  things 
gelling  better  than  they  are  now.  They  are 
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iill  working  very  closely,  very  co-operatively 
and  very  enthusiastically  with  us. 

,The  matter  of  navigation  aids  is  a  matter 
we  are  discussing  with  the  industry,  endeav- 
ouring to  establish  the  priorities  and  what 
we  can  do  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  this  time  what  we  are  going 
to  do  but  we  are  pursuing  this  with  them. 

Mr.  McKenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  Min- 
ister assure  me  that  the  Treasurer  will  give 
hmi'  enough  money  to  do  this  job  and  to 
provide  navigation  aids  as  you  build  the 
airstrips? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  Trea,s- 
itter  is  a  nice  fellow. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Go  ahead  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket. 

,  An  hon.  member:  There  he  is,  the  Treasurer 
is  nodding  and  smiHng. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  hold  my  reply. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have 
two  or  three  more  questions.  Number  one,  the 
airstrips  are  fine,  we  need  those.  You  need 
the  beacons,  we  agreed  to  that,  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  you  have  to  have  beacons 
in  northern  areas.  You  also  need  snowplough- 
ing  in  the  winter  time.  The  end  result,  of 
course,  is  aeroplane  crashes  if  you  do  not 
snowiplough.  The  next  thing  we  need  is  taxi 
service,  as  our  friend  has  said:  "Do  not  locate 
the  airport  or  the  airstrips  too  dose  to  the 
municipalities."  Invariably,  they  are  five  to 
ten  miles  out;  we  need  telephones  and  we 
need  taxis  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Minis- 
ter could  assure  us  that  these  details  would 
be  looked  after? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
these  things  wHl  probably  come  in  time  but 
I  am  not  going  to  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  we  will  have  telephone  service  to  a  taxi 
operating  at  Big  Trout  Lake  this  summer. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Jwst  a  few  more  things, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Could  the  Minister  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  plans  he  has  for  extending  this  pro- 
gramme? I  am  thinking  quite  a  way  ahead 
when  I  ask  this.  I  do  not  expect  the  Minister 
to  go  full  belt  at  a  programme  which  is  too 
far-reaching,  but  I  do  not  believe,  and  I 
think  the  Minister  would  agree,  that  the 
fei^eral  government  is  going  to  really  develop 
the^  type  of  airports  we  need  throughout 
northern  Ontario  in  order  to  develop  the  area. 

Mr.  Minister  you  have  made  a  good  start 


on  this  with  your  airstrips,  but  I  think  we 
could  go  a  step  further  in  long-term  plans. 
The  day  is  going  to  arrive  when  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  stimulate  air  service, 
air  transport  service  and  air  freight  service 
and  I  would  think  tliat  something  akin  to  the 
Northland  Railway  Commission  eventually 
will  have  to  come  about. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  any  long-term  thoughts  in  tliis  direc- 
tion? Can  he  give  us  some  idea  of  his  long- 
range  plans,  has  he  discussed  this  with  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport  or  with  his 
own  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chainnan,  i)erhaps 
the  most  concrete  thin^g  I  can  say  to  the 
hon.  member  with  respect  to  our  plans  is  that 
we  laid  down  in  the  interim  report,  a  progress 
report  that  we  put  out,  the  story  on  what 
we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  are  making  a  systems 
study  which  will  fashion  out  our  future  pro- 
gramme. Until  this  year's  experience  has  been 
compiled  and  we  get  our  systems  study  made, 
I  would  be  loathe  to  go  into  definite  detail  on 
our  next  year's  programme.  I  think  we  are 
moving  as  fast  as  we  can  with  the  staff  and 
the  facilities  we  have,  but  next  year  I  hope 
it  will  be  mifolding  in  a  very  attractive  way. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William. 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  compliment  the  Minister  on  his 
programme  on  opening  the  strips,  eventually 
at  Sandy  Lake,  next  winter.  Big  Trout,  Sioux 
Narrows,  Dryden,  Nestor  Falls  and  Minaki. 
I  was  hoping  he  would,  however,  reach  down 
to  Rainy  River  and  open  the  strip  that  is 
partially  completed  there. 

As  we  attempt  to  open  the  north,  the 
federal  government  in  their  wisdom,  have 
been  working  very  desperately  to  close  it  by 
taking  off  the  services  on  the  CNR  between 
the  Lakehead  and  Fort  Frances,  also  with  the 
closing  down  of  airports  at  Graham,  Pagwa, 
Metina,  Armstrong  and  several  others.  As  I 
say,  we  are  attempting,  in  all  sincerity,  to 
open  the  north,  but  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  close  the  north. 

I  have  a  rather  vested  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular subject.  I  have  a  son  who,  on  a  solo 
flight  between  the  Lakehead  and  Sioux  Look- 
out, liappened  to  nm  out  of  oil  and  aU  I 
can  say  is,  thank  God  Graham  airport  was 
still  tliere,  even  if  it  was  closed,  because  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him.  We  are 
attempting  to  re-open  Graham  airport. 
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I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  had  we 
taken  over  Armstrong  airport  sooner  from 
the  federal  government,  maybe  we  could  have 
done  a  better  job  than  they  did  with  the 
housing  and  Hydro  plants  that  were  laying 
idle,  with  all  our  Armstrong  Indian  friends 
needing  help.  I  quote  my  colleague  from 
Thunder  Bay  last  week,  on  the  attempt  that 
we  are  trying  to  assist  in  helping  all  of  our 
residents  in  Ontario.  I  think  it  is  just  aibout 
time  that  maybe  we  should  take  over  all  of 
the  northern  airports  in  Ontario  and  not  just 
the  ones  that  our  friends  from  Ottawa  are 
closing  down. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  You  are 
an  airport  separatist. 

Mr.  Jessiman:   You  can  believe  it  too, 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  does  he  stand  on  the 
re-writing    of    the    BNA— 

Mr.  Jessiman  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, possibly  through  our  Minister,  that  the 
federal  government  recognized  the  changing 
times  in  the  north  country.  The  values  of  the 
radar  line  possibly  have  been  lost  and  maybe 
now,  with  the  new  inter-continental  baUistic 
missile  bases  that  friends  of  ours  in  the  south 
are  establishing,  I  understand  they  are  even 
going  to  put  them  aboard  boats  floating  on 
Lake  Superior.  These  vidll  all  help,  I  presume, 
to  close  down  more  airports  in  the  north  be- 
cause the  residents  of  the  north  have  become— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Just  a 
second.  I  lost  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  All  right,  okay.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  north  have  become  so  reliant  on 
the  airports  in  the  north.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
the  north  we  supply— or  I  should  say,  they 
have  been  suppUed— with  medical  services  at 
Armstrong,  which  have  now  moved  out.  I  am 
talking  also  of  Nakina  and  Pagwa.  We  are 
now  attempting  to  breach  the  gap  and  supply 
the  services  and  the  lines  of  communication 
that  have  been  established  previously.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  renew  them  again 
through  our  Minister  in  this  new  "skyways 
to  the  north."  I  would  hope  that  possibly, 
instead  of  spending  $824,000  that  maybe 
next  year  we  could  spend  three  times  that 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  will  the  member  accept  a  question, 
the  member  for  Fort  WiUiam? 


Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  v^dshes, 
the  Chairman  will  permit  it.  Will  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  answer  a  question 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  the  member  for  Fort 
Wilham  answer  a  question? 

Mr.   Jessiman:    Sure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  missed  the  flow,  the  con- 
tinuity between  ICBMs  floating  on  Lake 
Superior  and  the  airports  in  the  north.  Can 
the  member  explain  to  me? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Closing  the  radar  lines, 
losing  tlie  effectiveness  of  radar.  I  am 
talking  now  about  the  Maple  Leaf  line  and 
the  Mid-Canada  line  which  was  financed  by 
United  States  as  well  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Now  they  are  moving  back  and  estab- 
lishing inter-ballistic  missile  bases  south  of 
the  border  and  including,  I  understand,  a 
floating  type  even  on  Lake   Superior. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  clear  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  not  be  more  obvious. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  indebted,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  could  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  door  is  open  to  a 
discussion. 

Mr.    Chairman:     The    hon.    member    for 
Thunder    Bay,    on    airstrips,    vote- 
Mr.  Singer:   The  matter  has  been  cleared 

up  anyway. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Vote   2305! 

Shall  vote  2305  carry? 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  have 
a  httle  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  I  would 
like  to  get  into  this  debate  myself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tell  the  Tories  to  stop  heckling. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Minister  for  implementing  such  a  policy, 
such  a  programme  of  highways  in  the  sky. 
I  am  glad  to  see  at  least  one  Minister  on  the 
front  benches  has  realized  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  vidll  contribute 
to  a  meaningful  development  of  the  north  is 
an  adequate  communications  and  transporta- 
tions system. 
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Without  this  kind  of  development  I  am 
afraid  the  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
going  to  be  relegated  to  an  underdeveloped 
area,  an  area  of  regional  disparity  in  compari- 
son with  the  southern  portion  of  the  province. 

I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  a 
time  when  this  department  is  making  some 
eflFort  to  provide  us  with  landing  strips  in  the 
north,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  federal 
government,  as  other  members  have  men- 
tioned, saw  fit  to  withdraw  from  this  par- 
ticular field  when  you  get  strips  such  as 
Armstrong,  Graham,  Nakina  being  closed 
down  and  the  federal  Department  of  Trans- 
port  just  walking   away  from   them. 

I  think  that  if  the  Minister  is  really  sincere 
in  providing  an  efiFective  network  of  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  north— it  has  to  be 
an  integrated  transportation  system  whereby 
you  take  advantage  of  the  rail,  highway  and 
air  corridors  presently  existing  and  those, 
according  to  your  proposed  development  pro- 
gramme in  this  brochure  that  has  been  made 
available  to  us— it  is  unfortunate  that  two 
strips  that  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time 
in  the  north  have  not  been  included. 

I  speak  specifically  of  the  one  at  Marathon 
which  parallels  Highway  17  and  another,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Cowley,  director  of  special 
studies  branch,  is  aware  of,  at  Manitouwadge. 

TransAir,  in  their  application  to  the  air 
transport  committee  some  two  weeks  ago, 
were  able  to  get  the  okay  for  a  licence  to 
operate  commercial  service  tri-weekly  from 
the  Lakehead  to  Jellicoe,  Geraldton,  Mara- 
thon and  Manitouwadge  on  the  basis  that 
these  strips  were  in  existence.  Yet,  in  the 
Minister's  plan  in  this  brochure  they  are 
not  even  mentioned. 

Now,  speaking  specifically  about  the  bro- 
chure, I  noticed  on  one  of  the  pages  which  is 
uimumbered,  I  think  the  second  page,  it  says: 
The   Department  of  Transport  provides 

grants    to    the    local    group    for    approval. 

For  approved  real  estate  and  construction 

costs,    provincial    grants    are    equal    to    50 

per  cent  of  approved  costs,  except  in  un- 

organizable  areas  where  the  province  will 

accept  all  costs. 

Now,  if  you  are  talking  about  unorganized 
territory  where  tliey  have  no  formal  muni- 
cipal government,  you  are  talking  about  a 
good  many  places  in  tlie  north  that  so 
sorely  need  airstrips.  I  am  speaking  particu- 
larly of  Pickle  Lake  and  places  likes  Graham, 
pkces  like  Armstrong.  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  Nakina  where  they  are  con- 
trolled by  an  improvement  district  board. 
I   was    wondering   if    the    Minister   means 


by  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  some  of  these 
areas  that  are  aspiring  to  an  airstrip  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  transportation  facilities  that 
are  so  necessary  in  the  north,  if  he  means 
tliat  they  might  subsidize  in  excess  of  50 
per  cent  of  that  figure  stated. 

On  page  nine  of  the  brochure,  it  mentions 
a  50-50  cost  sharing  plan  with  a  committee 
yet  to  be  formed,  providing  they  can  come  up 
with  $50,000  on  their  own.  What  about  a 
small  community  where  they  have  lost  the 
only  industry— it  happened  to  be  a  gold  mine 
—and  where  they  are  relying  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  tourist  industry  which  is  only  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time  during  the  year? 
I  think  the  Minister  is  well  aware  that  Pickle 
Lake  is  the  jumping  off  spot  for  a  good  many 
northern  reserves,  where  it  is  possible  to 
stockpile  a  good  many  of  the  supplies  that 
are  needed  at  those  northern  reserves  at 
Pickle  Lake,  and  fly  them  up  if  and  when 
required. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  in 
addition  to  providing  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  along  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  that  he  give 
special  consideration  to  these  small  settle- 
ments in  the  north  that  are  ideally  suited  for 
airstrip  locations.  That  he  go  much  farther 
than  that  and  even  pay  the  total  cost  of  such 
an  installation  if  the  local  ipeople  will  agree 
to  maintain  it  and  operate  it. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence)  talks  about  development  of  the 
north,  and  sees  his  department  as  a  vehicle 
for  development  rather  than  one  where  it 
might  ultimately  generate  capital  and  show  a 
profit,  he  sees  it  as  a  service  industry  and  an 
industry  whereby  it  might  promote  further 
development  of  the  north. 

I  think  that  this  programme  the  Minister 
has  instituted  could  very  well  complement 
the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Minister  of  Mines 
has  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  see  done 
with  his  department.  I  would  recommend  to 
the  Minister  that  he  even  go  so  far  as  to 
subsidize  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the 
north. 

You  do  in  certain  instances,  in  certain  con- 
ditions with  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
Take  the  Bell  Telephone,  for  instance.  That 
provides  telephone  communications  for  a  lot 
of  these  remote  Indian  reserves.  In  talking  to 
Mr.  Oliver  just  recendy,  who  is  the  North- 
western Ontario  regional  manager  for  the 
Bell  Telephone,  he  informed  me  that  it  costs 
them  $1.72  per  gallon  to  transport  fuel  oil 
into  Fort  Severn  to  keep  their  telephone  sys- 
tem working  up  there. 
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Ontario  Hydro  should  be  responsible  for 
j^enerating  power,  and  yet  we  have  the  Bell 
having  to  generate  their  own.  I  think  this 
is  one  way  in  which  this  department,  in  con- 
cert with  various  other  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  could  actually  subsidize 
the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  north.  Witli- 
out  this  kind  of  subsidy  and  this  kind  of 
orderly  development  of  our  transportation 
network,  I  do  not  see  much  future  in  the 
north  with  the  limited  transportation  facilities 
that  we  have  at  this  present  time. 

While  I  do  not  like  to— I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  downgrade  what  the  Minister  has  done 
so  far;  I  realize  this  is  only  the  second  year 
for  this  programme,  and  he  has  indicated  that 
he  is  willing  to  spend  $824,000,  which  is  in 
excess  of  $300,000  over  last  year.  While  I 
do  congratulate  him  for  tlie  initiative  he  has 
taken  so  far  and  the  speed  with  which  he  is 
proceeding  in  this  programme,  I  think  that 
in  all  fairness  it  is  only  a  start,  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  I  can  see  great  things  for  this 
kind  of  endeavour  if  the  Minister  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  kind  of  development  and  tlie 
kind  of  transportation  policy  that  we  must 
have  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  in 
order  to  foster  the  kind  of  development  that 
will  bring  that  area  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  entire  prov- 
ince :md  the  entire  country.  I  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  give 
this  very  serious  consideration,  and  particu- 
larly the  subsidy  that  I  have  mentioned,  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  development 
that  is  so  necessary  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  might  intimate  to  the 
lion,  member  for  Tliunder  Bay  that  both 
Marathon  and  Manitouwadge  are  sites  that 
we  will  be  looking  at,  I  am  quite  sure.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  groups  there  have  devel- 
oped yet  to  the  point  where  it  is  perhaps 
proper  to  be  interviewing  and  talking  over 
the  situation.  They  may  be  on  next  year's 
programme,  and  I  do  not  suppose  you  wordd 
expect  them  to  be  advanced  into  this  year's 
programme. 

The  case  of  Pickle  Lake  is  different.  At 
Pickle  Lake,  the  Central  Patricia  strip  was 
poorly  oriented.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
fixing.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  work  on  it,  but  we  are  interested 
in  a  Pickle  Lake  site  as  a  location.  The  mem- 
ber makes  the  point  that  the  community  is 
not  possessed  of  the  resources  that  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  a  50-50  deal.  That  we  will 


bear  in  mind  too.  We  are  aware  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  Minister,  just  a  snuall  point  to 
begin  with.  I  notice  in  the  Minister's  pro- 
posed development  programme,  there  is  a 
proposed  expenditure  for  1969-70  of  $842,500, 
and  in  the  estimates  it  is  $824„50O,  a  differ- 
ence of  $18,000.  I  gather  that  is  just  a 
misprint  somewhere  along  the  line,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  That  is  in  my  addition. 

Mr.  T.  P  Reid:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Hke  to  take  this  opportimity,  along 
with  the  other  members  who  have  spoken,  of 
giving  the  Minister  a  veiibal  pat  on  the  back 
—something  that  those  in  the  Opposition 
do  not  often  do.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent 
programme  and  should  be  expanded. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  specific 
areas  in  northwestern  Ontario  in  particular, 
in  which  I  would  like  to  see  this  programme 
implemented.  I  would  like  to  start  with  Fort 
Frances.  In  the  proposed  development  pro- 
gramme, the  Minister  has  listed  this  as  one 
of  the  miscellaneous  projects  that  may  or  may 
not  be  undertaken  in  this  coming  fiscal  year 
—and  Fort  Frances  is  on  that  hst.  I  trust  they 
are  in  no  particular  order.  I  imderstand  that 
a  brief  from  the  town  of  Fort  Frances  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  a  week  or 
two  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  wondering  if  the 
Minister  at  this  time  is  prepared  to  give  us 
any  indication  of  whether  Fort  Frances  will 
shortly,  or  within  the  next  year,  be  receiving 
an  airport  imder  this  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  rate  at 
which  Fort  Frances  can  develop  its  own  pro- 
gramme and  advance  the  selection  of  a  site. 
The  town  engineer  is  studying  the  situation, 
and  when  there  has  been  a  selection  of  a 
site,  or  a  number  of  sites,  we  will  be  on  site 
again  with  them. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  site  has  been  chosen,  and  that 
this  has  been  forwarded  to  you.  Have  you 
received  this  brief  of  which  I  spoke? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
nat  caught  up  with  that  yet:  The  member 
may  he  a  few  days  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
this  brief,  or  it  may  have  arrived  and  you 
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have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  I  would 
be  most  hajxpy  to  talk  about  it  with  you  pri- 
vately if  there  are  any  questions  involved. 

I  notice  in  this  proposed  development  strip 
that  you  have  on  the  air  corridor,  as  one  of 
the  main  commercial  routes  and  commercial 
remote  routes,  the  airport  ait  Winisk.  I  under- 
stand at  the  moment  this  airport  is  in  private 
hands  and  not  the  government's.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? Neither  the  province  nor  the  federal 
government  control  this  airport  at  the 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  TJie  site  at  Winisk,  sir, 
is  under  consideration.  It  was  a  federal  opera- 
tion, but  the  federal  government  has  pulled 
out,  and  I  be*lieve  title  to  the  land  belongs  to 
the  province.  There  are  people  up  there 
who  are  op>erators  and  have  some  interest  in 
the  salvage  properties.  We  are  discussing 
matters  with  them. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  This  is  under  discussion  at 
the  moment  then.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to 
return  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  point 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Ottawa  Centre, 
who  is  a  pilot  himself,  and  may  or  may  not 
have  had  the  experience  of  having  flown  in 
this  area  of  northwestern  Ontario.  But  I  per- 
sonally was  up  in  this  area  last  fall,  and  when 
one  gets  past  Pickle  Lake  and  Pickle  Crow, 
one  nms  into  what  the  float  plane  pilots  call 
"dry  area".  In  other  words,  between  this  and 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay  coasts,  there 
are  no  wet  spots,  nor  lakes,  nor  bodies  of 
water  large  enough  to  land  a  float  plane— and 
it  is  a  distance  of  300  miles.  Perhaps  the 
member  for  Kenora  can  correct  me,  but  it 
is  about  300  miles.  Most  of  this  area  within 
this  limitation  between  Pickle  Crow  and  the 
coast  is  also  muskeg— the  kind  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  land  a  wheelbased  plane  on. 
Now  as  the  member  for  Kenora,  who  was 
also  at  one  time  a  bush  pilot,  and  I  am  sure 
will  bear  me  out  on  this,  this  country  is 
rather  dangerous  to  ibe  flying  in— especially  in 
an  area  of  300  miles  between  points,  with 
sometimes  very  little  navigational  aids  except 
the  compass  and  the  seat  of  their  pants.  If 
there  are  any  problems— if  the  plane  runs  out 
of  fuel  or  has  a  leaky  gas  tank  or  runs  out  of 
oil  or  something— the  points  to  land  between 
these  areas  are  very  small  indeed.  And,  if 
there  are  no  navigation  aids  to  guide  these 
planes  in  the  first  place,  it  puts  the  aircraft— 
and  the  passengers  on  them— in  a  very  dan- 
gerous position. 

It  would  seem  that  you  are  going  ahead 
with  this  programme,  which  as  I  say  is  a 
good   programme,    but   you    are    only    going 


half  way.  If  you  cannot  provide  tiie  ancillary 
facihties  that  make  these  airports  not  just 
a  facility  but  a  safety  factor,  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  you  are  only  doing  half  a 
job.  And  it  is  very  incumbent  upon  you  to 
get  together  with  your  federal  counterpart  and 
to  make  sure  that  some  agreement  is  reached 
between  the  province  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  to  providing  these  .safety  beacons  at 
these  airports.  Otherwise,  in  effect,  you  are 
saying  to  those  people^tourists  or  otherwise 
-<who  may  decide  to  fly  in  these  areas  that: 
"We  have  got  an  airport  up  there  300  miles; 
let  us  see  how  good  a  pilot  you  are.  And  if 
you  are  not  quite  as  good  a  pilot  as  perhaps 
you  should  be  in  the  north  country— and  you 
have  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  experience  to 
fly  there— you  can  get  yourself  in  serious 
difBculty."  So  I  would  just  reiterate  that  point 
in  oonjimotion  with  my  colleague  from  Ottawa 
Centre,  that  it  is  very  incumbent  upon  you, 
sir,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  investigate 
this  matter  and  to  make  sure  before  these  air- 
ports are  even  completed,  that  these  neces- 
sary beacons  and  navigation  aids  are  present 
at  those  airports. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2305.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora. 

Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
wind  up  the  debate  on  this  particular  vote,  1 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  members  that  it  is 
the  federal  government  that  is  withdrawing. 
This  was  brought  up  when  they  wanted  the 
vote  increased. 

I  would  point  out  to  members  that  the 
federal  government  has  a  programme  for 
capital  ex;penditure  on  airports  similar  to 
what  this  department  has— total  constructing 
grants— in  the  amount  of  $1  milHon  for  all  of 
Canada.  Now,  when  you  think  that  this  par- 
ticular province  is  spending  $825,000  for  just 
this  province  I  think  itis  a  tremendous  thing, 
and  it  is  spent  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to  yon 
that  it  is  ironic  we  should  have  with  us  this 
evening  one  of  those  famous  bush  pilots  from 
northwestern  Ontario,  sitting  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  in  the  person  of  Phil  Mostow,  from 
Kenora.  He  has  logged  thousands  of  hours 
and  has  criss-crossed  thousands  of  miles  fly- 
ing through  northwestern  Ontario.  I  have  just 
spoken  to  him  a  few  moments  ago  and  he 
added  his  compliments  to  the  Minister  for  this 
airstrip  development  programme  underway  in 
northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  on  navigation  aids.  I 
was  wondering,  are  there  any  other  facilities 
provided  at  these  airports,  particularly  in 
terms  of  flashing  beacons  or  landing  lights? 
Do  you  have  them  at  all  the  strips  or  do  you 
intend  to  put  them  in  some  time  soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
it  quite  clear  that  we  have  not  gotten  into 
that  business  yet.  We  cannot  have  instant 
airline  networks.  We  are  making  progress, 
we  are  starting  humbly.  In  fact  I  feel  not 
unlike  a  pilot  who  has  taken  off  and  got  into 
the  air  and  just  hopes  for  a  good  flight  and 
a  safe  landing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  extend  the 
operating  possibilities  of  this  airport,  one  of 
the  first  things  you  could  do,  particularly  in 
the  north  where  your  days  are  shorter  and 
your  nights  are  longer,  is  to  put  in  runway 
lights.  It  certainly  will  extend  the  period  of 
use  for  these  airstrips  and  certainly  flashing 
beacons  are  something  that  are  a  very  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  pilot  in  trying  to  locate  an 
airport. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairrnan,  does  the  Minister  have  plans  for 
instituting  some  controls  and  improvements 
to  facilities  in  southern  Ontario  such  as  a 
small  airport  similar  to  Buttonville  or  Mark- 
ham,  which  now  are  completely  on  their  own? 
Is  this  part  of  the  long  range  programme  for 
this  branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  plans  for  southern  Ontario  as  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2305.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Minister 
never  made  any  comment  with  regard  to  a 
subsidy  for  the  cost  of  air  transportation  in 
the  north,  whether  it  be  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  freight.  When  the  Minister  takes 
into  consideration  that  we  are  subsidizing  GO 
Transit  transport  down  here  in  the  east,  we 
have  paid  for  all  the  capital  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  we  are  paying  for  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  the  cost  of  transporting  these  people 
to  and  from  this  great  Metropolis,  I  was  won- 
dering why  he  could  not  justify  before  his 
colleagues  subsidization  of  transporting  people 
and  freight  in  the  north. 


Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member's  imagination  is  running  rife  tonight. 
The  Act,  as  it  stands  now,  would  not  provide 
for  that.  I  would  not  say  we  are  beyond  con- 
sidering it,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Act  for  spending  money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  ( Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  any  of  this  money  is 
considered  to  upgrade  and  improve  existing 
airports?  There  is  an  airport  near  Iroquois 
Falls  that  needs  a  good  deal  of  upgrading,  I 
think,  and  some  upkeeping  in  keeping  it  in 
shape.  I  wondered  if  the  department  had 
looked  into  this  and  was  consideration  given 
to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Would  the  hon.  member 
be  referring  to  Porquis  Junction? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Yes,  that  would  be  the  one, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Well,  it  is  quite  within 
our  province  to  improve  or  renovate  or  add 
to  existing  airports.  That  is  quite  possible, 
yes. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Vote  2305.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  right 
in  believing  that  under  transportation  plan- 
ning that  most  any  type  of  planning  for  trans- 
portation would  come  into  this  vote? 

Mr.  Chainnan:  No,  just  the  items  specified. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  In  other  words,  urban 
transportation  as  such  would  not  come  under 
this  vote? 

Mr.  Chainnan:   Not  in  these  estimates. 

Mr.  MacKenzie:  Where  would  urban  trans- 
portation come  into  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Correctional  Services! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe 
the  title  of  the  programme  is  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer.  It  was  carried  over  from  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  we  did  have  the 
expenses  of  the  MTARTS  study  in  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Transport.  This 
was  substituted  when  we  wound  up  the 
MTARTS  study  and  got  discharge  of  that 
committee,  and  we  were  given  responsibility 
for  airports.  It  went  into  this  programme, 
the  same  title. 
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Mr.  MacKenzie:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
say  that  it  was  said  here  in  this  House,  and 
has  been  said  on  two  or  three  occasions,  that 
this  department  is  becoming  redundant— The 
Department  of  Transport.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  believes  that.  To  me 
there  is  a  tremendous  job  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  to  do,  and  I  can  only 
believe  this  department  has  to  grow  and 
grow  and  grow  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  got  to  get  into  urban  transportation. 

I  will  not  say  more,  except  that  if  this  is 
transportation  planning  we  are  talking  about, 
the  province  is  going  to  have  to  give  the 
leadership  to  the  studies  of  how  we  are  going 
to  solve  our  urban  transportation  problems. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  thresh  some  old  straw  at  great 
length,  but  the  question- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Raid:  Turning  over  a  new  leaf? 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  you  will! 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  He  is  speechless. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  do  want  to  tie  the 
comment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
to  previous  debates.  Surely  the  only  original 
justification  for  separating  out  some  of  the 
routine  procedures  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  and  putting  them  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  was  that  ultimately  it 
would  grow  into  a  genuine  Department  of 
Transport,  engaged  in  some  of  the  planning 
and  co-ordination  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
transport. 

We  have  explored  this  at  great  length  in 
previous  debates.  It  is  all  on  the  record  for 
anybody  who  may  be  interested  in  it,  in 
terms  of  air,  water,  rail,  road  and  some 
rationalization. 

Quite  frankly,  the  main  rationalization,  I 
think  once  again,  or  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  rationalization,  has  got  to  come  at  the 
Ottawa  level,  particularly  when  you  get  to 
water  and  air  transport.  But  there  is  a  great 
job  to  be  done  here,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  lack  of  confidence  among 
each  other  in  various  Cabinet  Ministers  that 
some  of  the  studies  that  are  done  are  merely 
put  in  the  appropriate  pigeon  hole. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  MTARTS  studies— I 
think  this  was  implicit  in  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre's  comments— and  consider 
the  relationship  of  GO  Transport  and  other 
forms,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  all  part  of  the 
study  of  transportation.  Some  day,  I  trust, 
this  department  is  going  to  grow  up  and 
tackle   it. 


If  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  does 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  tackled  under  this 
Minister— we  hear  rumours  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  Cabinet  shuffle— maybe  he  can  get  a 
Minister  who  he  does  think  can  tackle  it. 

But  I  think  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue,  it  should  be  tackled  in  a  co- 
ordinated way,  and  clearly  this  is  the  appro- 
priate place  for  it  to  be  done,  if  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  is  going  to  be  worthy  of 
its  name. 

Vote  2305  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates for  The  Department  of  Transport. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  hour  of  the  night  I  might 
almost  suggest  that  my  remarks  be  taken  as 
read,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  If  you 
will  bear  with  me,  we  will  consider  them  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  satisfaction 
that  I  come  before  the  members  to  tell  them 
what  we  intend  to  do  with  the  funds  for 
which  we  seek  approval. 

At  this  time,  perhaps  more  than  others,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  broad  range  of  ser- 
vices which  the  department  provides.  This 
may  sound  a  bit  fulsome,  but,  to  me  it  is  an 
exciting  panaroma  of  people  coping  with 
some  of  the  most  complex  and  difiBcult  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  thank  all  the  members  of 
my  department  for  their  diligence  and  the 
quality  of  their  services. 

I  also  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  that  this  year,  the  department 
will  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  begin- 
ning as  a  separate  arm  of  the  government.  It 
was  50  years  ago  this  spring  that  the  Legis- 
lature approved  the  legislation  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  department.  I  am  told 
that  before  this  took  place,  legislation  dealing 
with  the  work  force  was  first  administered  by 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  then, 
later,  by  a  branch  of  The  Public  Works  De- 
partment. 

It  is  tempting  to  review  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  interxening  years,  but 
this  is  not  an  occasion  for  history.  We  will 
deal  with  that  at  a  more  appropriate  time. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  here  to  discuss 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  plan  to  do 
with  our  share  of  the  money  we  receive  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province.  To  facilitate 
this  dialogue,   I   have,   Mr.   Chairman,   again 
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distributed  to  the  members  a  resume  which 
describes  the  main  functions  of  the  branches 
of  my  department. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  hon. 
members  will  note,  as  our  estimates  progress, 
that  we  are  not  seeking  major  increases  in 
funds  this  year.  We  ask  approval  for  only 
those  amounts  to  cover  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable increases  in  costs  which  result  largely 
from  the  growth  of  the  workforce  and  in- 
creased requests  for  services  and  pay  increases 
in  the  department. 

But  so  that  I  can  persuade  you  that  what 
we  ask  is  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  needs 
and  the  diversity  of  jobs  we  are  doing,  I 
intend  to  make  a  fairly  full  statement  about 
the  activities  of  our  major  branches  and  the 
underlying  reasons  for  them.  These  are 
safety,  industrial  relations,  manpower  devel- 
opment, human  rights  and  employment  stand- 
ards. The  other  branches  also  are  important, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  not  deal  with 
them  in  this  initial  statement.  I  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  to  outline  the  work  of  our 
other  branches  later,  if  the  members  so 
desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  our  operations  is  safety.  As  you 
know,  the  department  carries  forward  a 
comprehensive  programme  against  accidents 
in  general  industry  and  construction,  utilizing 
not  only  inspection  and  enforcement,  but  also 
research  and  education. 

The  responsibilities  and  facilities  of  the 
various  branches  of  our  safety  and  technical 
services  are  outlined  on  pages  16  to  22  of 
the  blue  book.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  involve 
a  tremendous  amount  of  human  energy  and 
ingenuity. 

I  would  estimate  that  nearly  250,000  safety 
inspections  of  all  types  were  made  by  our 
staff  last  year  and  their  efforts  were  sup- 
plemented by  more  than  1,200  municipal 
inspectors  who  assist  us  in  enforcing  the  legis- 
lation related  to  the  construction  industry. 

It  is  a  big  effort,  Mr.  Chairman,  and,  of 
course,  the  cost  is  not  negligible.  But  in  my 
opinion  these  expenditures  are  among  the 
most  worthwhile  in  our  budget.  They  are 
aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing  the  number 
of  occupational  accidents  in  Ontario. 

These  totalled  about  380,000  in  the  prov- 
ince last  year  and  they  cost  us  an  estimated 
3.25  million  man-days  of  production.  This  is 
significantly  more  time  than  we  lost  in  strikes 
and  lockouts.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  this  loss,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  cost  of  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion   treatment    and    compensation    payments 


totalled  $104  million.  And,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  human  suffering  is  most  distressing 
to  anyone  who  has  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Accordingly,  we  are  continually  trying  to 
improve  the  situation  by  amending  our  legis- 
lation, giving  additional  training  to  our  staff 
and  experimenting  with  different  procedures 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

For  example,  now  that  we  have  our  indus- 
trial safety  inspectors  complement  near  full 
strength,  we  are  making  more  frequent  in- 
spections of  factories  with  high  accident  rates 
to  bring  about  a  reverse  trend. 

For  another  example,  we  tried  an  experi- 
ment last  year  by  transferring  a  professional 
engineer  to  the  Kitchener  area.  We  wanted 
to  see  what  benefits  could  be  gained  by 
taking  our  professional  services  to  the  people 
in  the  field  rather  than  have  them  come  to  us. 

This  proved  to  be  beneficial  and  so  we 
followed  up  by  reclassifying  our  professional 
engineers  as  regional  engineers  and  stationing 
one  each  in  Windsor,  Hamilton  and  Kitchener. 
We  also  are  training  two  professional  engi- 
neers to  be  located  in  London  and  Ottawa 
and  we  are  considering  other  locations  for 
this  service. 

The  industrial  safety  officers  in  our  district 
offices  have  virtually  immediate  contact  at  all 
times  with  a  fully  qualified  professional  engi- 
neer. And  the  new  arrangement  has  also 
proved  useful  to  many  local  authorities.  They 
appreciate  having  a  regional  engineer  close 
to  their  working  base  to  assist  them  with 
technological  problems  related  to  our  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  year  ahead,  we  are  hopeful  that 
further  operating  efficiency  can  be  attained 
in  our  industrial  safety  branch  and  in  this 
respect  we  feel  confident  that  the  assistance 
of  the  automated  data  processing  branch  will 
be  of  major  assistance.  The  new  systems  will 
make  possible  improved  recording  of  plant 
inspections,  accident  statistics,  transfer  of  files 
and  a  new  procedure  for  dispatching  current 
information  to  our  field  staff. 

In  the  construction  safety  field  we  face 
different  and  more  difficult  problems.  Here, 
we  deal  with  complex  and  ever-changing 
situations.  Construction  projects,  for  a  broad 
variety  of  reasons,  seldom  present  us  with 
safety  problems  that  can  be  met  solely  on 
the  basis  of  experience. 

Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  new  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  topography  or  the  soil  structure,  or  the 
design  or  technology  employed. 
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It  is  virtually  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
contingencies  that  may  arise.  A  gust  of  wind 
or  a  moment  of  human  carelessness  can  bring 
trouble,  and  even  disaster.  These  are  the 
major  reasons  for  the  high  accident  frequency 
rate  in  the  construction  industry.  This  is 
largely  why  37  men  were  fatally  injured  in 
the  construction  industry  in  1968. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  cannot  control 
the  forces  of  nature  or  legislate  humans  into 
infallibility,  we  are  making  some  progress. 
There  has  not  been  a  fatality  in  Metro 
Toronto  due  to  cave-ins  in  trench  excavation 
since  June  4,  1965  and,  during  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  200,000  feet  of  tunnel 
throughout  the  province,  there  were  two 
fatalities  last  year. 

The  rest  of  the  fatalities  occurred  in  resi- 
dential and  general  construction  and  the 
answer  to  the  problem  seems  to  be  two-fold: 

We  must  continue  to  improve  our  inspec- 
tion services  and  w©  must  persuade  both 
executives  and  workers  in  the  industry  to 
emphasize  safety  in  all  their  activities. 

Improving  inspections  is  one  of  our  major 
responsibilities  and  to  this  end  we  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past  year  to 
establishing  closer  relations  with  the  munic- 
ipal inspectors  in  the  field.  We  continued  to 
help  up-grade  the  standard  of  their  inspec- 
tions through  seminars  and,  perhaps,  more 
importantly,  day-to-day,  on-the-job  training 
sessions  with  our  men  going  with  them  to 
various  jobs  to  conduct  joint  inspections. 

In  the  elevator  inspection  branch  the  in- 
creasing number  of  high-rise  buildings,  with 
their  highly  complex  equipment,  continues  to 
add  to  the  workload. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  about 
16,000  active  elevators  and  lifts  and  about 
180  active  construction  hoists.  We  estimate 
there  are  about  1,000  new  installations  yearly 
in  this  province  and  we  have  to  keep  hustling 
to  stay  abreast  of  developments. 

Here  is  another  area  where  the  computer  is 
coming  to  our  assistance.  It  makes  possible 
more  eflScient  scheduling  of  inspections,  issu- 
ing of  licences,  reports  and  invoices,  and 
improved  administrative  controls. 

In  the  operating  engineers  branch,  it  has 
been  a  slow  task  developing  the  regulations 
for  the  1965  Act.  Unforeseen  issues  were 
responsible  for  the  extended  delay,  but, 
fortunately,  we  had  the  able  assistance  of 
advisors  from  both  union  and  management. 
The  work  finally  has  been  finished  and  the 
new  Act  and  its  regulations  are  now  in  effect. 

In  the  boiler  inspection  branch,  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  increased  importance  in 


a  rapidly  growing  industrial  economy  of 
government  surveillance  to  ensure  safety  and 
we  have  carried  forward  a  vigorous  pro- 
gramme of  inspection  at  two  levels:  in  the 
manufacturing  plants,  to  ensure  safety  of 
design  and  fabrication  and  in  the  field,  to 
ensure  safety  of  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  now  to  an  area  of 
our  activities  which  I  believe  is  least  under- 
stood by  the  general  public  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  mass  media.  In  saying  this,  I 
particularly  have  in  mind  the  conciliation 
services  and  labour-management  relations. 

Here  we  have  an  area  in  which  almost 
constant  coverage  of  controversial  situations 
by  the  press  unwittingly  distorts  the  true 
situation,  I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of 
news  coverage  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
envirorunent  of  labour-management  relations. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean. 

Last  year  there  were  about  3,000  contracts 
negotiated  in  Ontario  and  about  half  of  them 
were  settled  in  direct  and  peaceful  negotia- 
tions between  management  and  the  unions. 
Of  the  remaining  1,500,  more  than  1,200  were 
settled  peacefully  with  the  assistance  of  our 
conciliation  services.  The  remaining  286  were 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
peaceful  settlements  outnumber  strikes  and 
lockouts  9  to  1.  But,  by  and  large,  the  mass 
media  concentrate  their  reportage  on  the 
strikes  and  lockouts  and,  in  the  process,  an 
impression  of  almost  constant  labour-manage- 
ment turmoil  is  created. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  industrial 
relations  reportage  one  reads  in  the  news- 
papers or  hears  on  radio  or  television.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  fair  and  accurate,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  in  dealing  with  individual  cases,  but 
that  does  not  compensate  for  the  fact  that 
the  overall  reportage  is  lopsided. 

The  result  of  this  for  labour-management 
relations  is  that  it  tends  to  create  an  emotion- 
ally charged  atmosphere  in  which  conflict 
predominates.  As  a  result,  some  representa- 
tives of  both  union  and  management  are  going 
to  the  bargaining  table  expecting  the  worst 
from  each  other  and  often  getting  it.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
majority  of  labour-management  negotiators. 

But  many  members  of  the  public,  if  I  can 
judge  the  public  reaction  accurately,  are 
misled  and  firmly  believe  that  our  industrial 
relations  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  This  is 
where  the  real  danger  lies,  because  they  also 
seemingly  believe  that  order  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  getting  rid  of  our  free 
collective   bargaining   system.     On   the   other 
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hand,  our  view,  and  we  believe  the  majority 
view,  is  that  free  collective  bargaining  is  an 
essential  element  in  our  labour  relations. 

Moreover,  our  industrial  relations  are  not 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  record  shows  that 
time  lost  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  past 
two  years  was  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  time  worked.  That  is  less  time  than 
we  lost  in  occupational  accidents  and  I  am 
sure  the  'flu'  and  the  common  cold  cost  us  a 
great  deal  more. 

I  am  not  sure  what  we  can  do  to  change 
this  environment,  but  we  have  made  it  easier 
for  the  media  to  report  the  good  news  along 
with  the  bad  this  year  if  they  use  the 
material  we  are  providing. 

Among  the  documents  produced  by  our 
research  branch  was  a  fairly  complete  listing 
of  the  negotiating  situations  which  will  arise 
this  year.  This  bargaining  calendar  gives  such 
details  as  the  date  of  expiry  of  each  contract 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  involved.  With 
this  report  the  press  can  keep  abreast  of 
developments  and  report  the  peaceful  settle- 
ments along  with  the  strikes  and  lockouts. 

We  also  have  undertaken  to  report  all 
settlements  in  which  our  conciliation  officers 
are  involved.  We  have  been  doing  this  for 
some  time  now  and  we  hope  the  effect  will 
be  cumulative. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  mass  media  will 
utilize  these  services.  Perhaps  more  emphasis 
on  the  peaceful  settlements  would  help  to 
clear  the  bargaining  environment  and  this,  in 
turn,  would  lead  to  more  peaceful  settlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario  can  expect  one  of 
the  busiest  years  in  collective  bargaining  in 
its  history  at  this  time.  Thanks  to  our  research 
branch,  we  know  that  some  3,600  collective 
agreements  will  expire  this  year  and  be 
subject  to  bargaining  between  the  parties.  We 
also  expect  that  another  500  new  contracts 
will  be  negotiated  and  written  to  bring  the 
total  to  about  4,100.  This  contrasts  with  the 
estimated  3,000  contracts  negotiated  last  year, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  and  it  means  an 
exceptionally  heavy  workload  for  our  concili- 
ation services  officers. 

However,  we  have  taken  some  steps  to 
reinforce  our  staff  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  can  achieve  the  same  proportion  of  peace- 
ful settlements  and,  perhaps,  better  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  In  order  to  ensure 
this,  we  have  taken  a  different  approach  to 
conciliation  in  situations  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
in  the  same  type  of  industry. 

Over  the  past  year,  our  conciliation  officers 
have  met  well  in  advance  with  both  sides  in 


order  to  have  exploratory  talks,  to  isolate  the 
contentious  issues  and,  generally,  to  clear  the 
way  for  fruitful  bargaining. 

I  am  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able 
to  tell  the  members  that  we  are  taking  action 
to  improve  our  conciliation  ser\aces.  We 
engaged  a  management  consultant  firm  to 
help  decide  on  a  course  of  action  and  we 
are  considering  its  recommendations  along 
with  those  of  our  own  thoughts  on  the 
matter. 

I  am  not  going  into  detail  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  would  be  taking  steps  to  give 
our  conciliation  officers  greater  opportunities 
to  increase  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
field. 
,  Now  I  want  to  remind  the  House  that  we 
made  significant  progress  just  recently  when 
we  announced  the  establishment  of  the  new 
arbitration  commission.  This  will  greatly 
assist  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  arise  in 
the  life  of  a  contract  and,  to  this  extent,  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  tension  between  man- 
agement and  labour. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  at  this  time 
to  the  union-management  council  which  serves 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  department  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Crispo  of  the 
University  of  Toronto's  centre  for  industrial 
relations.  Proposing  the  arbitration  com- 
mission, along  with  recommendations  for 
establishing  it,  was  the  result  of  one  of  the 
council's  first  assigrmients.  We  are  asking  the 
council  to  consider  other  problems  in  the  area 
of  labour-management  relations. 

I  realize  I  must  not  close  this  section  of  my 
remarks  without  dealing  with  the  possibilities 
of  major  legislative  changes  in  the  future.  At 
the  moment,  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  are 
examining  the  avenues  that  are  open  to  us 
most  carefully. 

You  all  know  that  we  have  available  to  us 
for  study  three  major  reports  in  this  field.  I 
am  referring  to  the  report  of  the  late  Ivan  C. 
Rand  who  conducted  a  Royal  commission 
enquiry  into  labour  disputes  in  Ontario;  to 
the  report  prepaied  by  Dr.  Crispo  and  Mr. 
Carl  Goldenberg  for  the  Canadian  Construc- 
tion Association  and,  finally,  to  the  report  of 
the  federal  task  force  on  labour  relations 
directed  by  Dean  H.  D.  Woods  of  McGill 
University. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  under- 
taken in  cormeotion  with  these  reports  and 
some  of  the  insights  and  concepts  uncovered 
are  worthy  of  detailed  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

We  believe  tliat  all  three  of  them  will  be 
useful  in  helping  us  to  decide  on  legislative 
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changes  in  the  future  and  it  Ls  my  hope  that 
with  this  assistance,  we  will  be  able  to  create 
a  system  of  labour  relations  law  which,  in 
turn,  will  i)ermit  labour  and  management  to 
react  to  each  other  with  intelUgence  and 
reason  and  with  due  respect  for  the  public 
interest. 

I  would  like  now  to  deal  with  our  man- 
power development  programme  outlined  on 
pages  26  to  29  of  the  resume,  beginning  widi 
industrial  training. 

In  manpower  development  we  are  dealing 
with  an  important  and  sensitive  area.  Not 
only  is  it  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  but  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  for  a  better 
future. 

In  our  on-going  programmes  we  did  our 
best  to  improve  the  services  we  offer  to 
apprentices;  to  unskilled  people;  to  workers 
who  want  to  up-grade  their  skills;  and  to  the 
employers  who,  with  our  help,  actually  pro- 
vide the  training.  We  strove  to  give  more 
effective  counselling  and  supervision;  to  estab- 
lish more  short-term  training  projects;  and 
to  develop  better  training  schedules  in  co- 
operation with  industry. 

We  automated  our  processing  of  certificates 
of  qualification  and  developed  plans  to  bring 
about  further  improvement  in  this  service 
this  year. 

We  have  continued  to  bring  about  further 
improvements  in  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gramme and  we  took  further  action  to  de- 
velop the  new  module  or  block  training 
scheme  which  I  outlined  to  the  House  at  this 
time  last  year. 

But  in  manpower  development— as  in  our 
other  programmes— we  are  conscious  of  our 
need  for  better  information  and  greater 
understanding.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  note  that  we  have  undertaken  research  or 
are  conducting  pilot  projects- or  both— in 
several  areas  of  manpower  activity. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
train  men  and  women  in  the  greatest  era  of 
technological  change  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  face  of  this 
rapid  change,  to  forecast  the  many  kinds  of 
skills  our  labour  force  will  need  in  the  future 
and  to  relate  meaningfully  to  the  forecast. 

Because  of  this  we  must,  if  we  can— and 
this  applies  especially  to  the  young  people- 
train  our  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  today 
and,  at  the  same  time,  try  to  give  them  a 
body  of  knowledge  and  a  sense  of  versatility 


that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  change  in  the  future. 

And  so  research  and  experimentation  are 
essential  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
important  phase  of  people's  lives— their  jobs 
and  their  careers.  To  the  best  of  our  ability, 
we  must  eliminate  guess  work  and  obscurity 
in  order  to  give  them  the  best  deal  possible 
under  the  circumstances  we  are  encountering 
at  the  present  time. 

And  considering  the  complexity  of  the  task 
that  confronts  us,  we  have  made  considerable 
progress. 

Because  of  advances  in  technology,  we 
developed  an  up-grading  programme  for  sta- 
tionary engineers  and  a  pilot-project  group  is 
now  receiving  training  at  George  Brown  Col- 
lege of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  of  the  federal  government  we  secured 
on-the-job  training  for  66  reservation  In- 
dians and  we  are  hopeful  that  this  project 
will  lead  to  similar  programmes  on  other 
reserves. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  bring  the 
advantages  of  training  to  our  native  people 
and  so  provide  them  with  marketable  skills. 

We  also  worked  hard  at  improving  the 
services  which  assist  immigrant  tradesmen  to 
secure  ernployment  in  their  fields.  So  often 
tliese  people  arrive  here  with  skills  and  they 
end  up  washing  dishes  or  digging  ditches  or 
running  errands  until  they  have  mastered 
English  and  the  various  idiosyncracies  of  the 
technical  trades  in  this  country. 

To  alleviate  this  problem  we  helped  to 
sponsor  this  year  a  pilot  language  training 
programme  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on 
occupational  English.  We  are  currently 
evaluating  the  results  and  hope  it  will  help 
influence  the  way  in  which  English  language 
courses  are  designed  in  the  future. 

But  those  projects  I  have  outlined  to  you 
are  comparatively  small  steps. 

We  did,  however,  take  a  big  one  in  the 
field  of  automotive  training  and  related  fields. 

We  brought  in  new  regulations  to  extend 
apprenticeship  training  and  compulsory  cer- 
tification to  four  more  trades  in  tiiis  field. 

And  we  intend  to  extend  apprenticeship 
training  and  voluntary  certification  to  four 
other  trades. 

As  you  know,  compulsory  certification  is 
designed  to  protect  both  the  public  and  the 
tradesman. 

A  motorist  who  takes  his  car  to  a  certi- 
fied mechanic  knows  that  he  is  dealing  with 
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;i  qualified  man.  And  this,  in  turn,  helps  to 
reduce  the  competition  from  untrained  men. 

Voluntary  certification,  as  the  name  implies 
is  not  compulsory,  but  it  permits  an  ambitious 
mechanic  to  get  his  ticket  and  display  it  if 
he  wants  to. 

Before  the  new  regulations,  compulsory 
certification  applied  only  to  motor  vehicle 
repairers,  auto-body  men  and  fuel  and  elec- 
trical systems  mechanics. 

Now  it  applies  also  to  motorcycle  mechan- 
ics, transmission  mechanics,  alignment  and 
brake  mechanics  and  truck-trailer  mechanics. 

We  intend  to  introduce  voluntary  certifica- 
tion for  the  trades  of  automotive  machinist, 
automotive  painter,  service  station  attendant 
and  heavy  duty  equipment  mechanics. 

These  moves  were  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  for  skilled  men  arising  out  of  major 
developments  in  the  automotive  field. 

The  number  of  vehicles  has  increased  by 
400  per  cent  since  1944,  when  we  first  cer- 
tified the  auto-mechanic's  trade.  The  vehicles, 
themselves,  have  become  infinitely  more  com- 
plex and  this  has  created  both  a  need  and 
opportunities  for  skilled  specialists. 

In  addition,  new  industries  such  as  the 
production  and  use  of  heavy  duty,  off- 
highway  equipment,  require  tradesmen  with 
similar  knowledge  and  work  experience. 

Tlie  results  of  these  changes  will  not  be 
apparent  overnight  but  in  the  next  few  years 
they  will  lead  to  the  training  of  many  more 
fully  qualified  mechanics  and  the  end  result 
should  make  it  much  easier  for  the  motorist 
and  automotive  equipment  operator  to  secure 
truly  skilled  repairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  earlier  that  we 
want  to  restructure  and  up-grade—to  stream- 
line and  improve,  if  you  will— the  traditional 
apprenticeship  programmes  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  today's  manpower  needs. 

We  also  want  to  provide  expanded  train- 
ing opportunities  for  both  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  general  industry  where  the  appren- 
ticeship system  is  not  fully  suitable. 

Accordingly,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
general  advisory  committee,  we  undertook  to 
develop  a  block  or  module  training  system 
which  combines  on-the-job  and  classroom 
training  which,  in  turn,  can  be  related  to  a 
realistic  system  of  accreditation. 

Work  on  this  started  last  year  and  has  con- 
tinued with  significant  success  to  date  al- 
though it  must  be  stressed  that  we  are  still  in 
the  development  stage. 

The  block  system  is  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  various  functions  which  make 


up  an  industrial  trade  can  be  analyzed  and 
identified  and  then  grouped  into  modules  of 
basic  and  advanced  training  of  varying 
degree.  A  curriculum  or  training  programme 
can  then  be  established  along  with  appro- 
priate accreditation. 

Given  such  a  system,  the  individual  re- 
quiring training  can  acquire  as  many  blocks 
or  modules  as  he  wants  through  an  orderly 
combination  of  school  and  in-plant  training. 
With  this  system  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  progress  from  simple  basic  skills  to 
those  possessed  by  a  highly  qualified  techni- 
cian in  the  field  which  he  has  chosen  for  a 
career. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made 
significant  progress  in  persuading  business 
and  industry  to  work  with  us  in  the  analysis 
of  a  number  of  trades. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Ontario  road- 
builders  association  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  structural  facet  has  been  undertaken.  A 
training  programme  has  been  developed  and 
the  first  phase  is  now  being  conducted. 

Development  work  has  been  completed  on 
a  modular  system  of  training  in  the  metal 
working  industry  and  three  companies  and  St. 
Clair  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technol- 
ogy are  completing  work  on  a  suitable  cur- 
riculum and  performance  standards.  It  is 
expected  that  25  trainees  will  start  on  this 
programme  on  a  pilot  project  basis  in  August. 

We  also  are  engaged  with  three  other 
companies  in  preliminary  work  to  determine 
if  the  block  training  system  will  be  suitable 
for  their  needs. 

And,  further,  in  co-operation  with  the 
mechanical  contractors  association  we  have 
undertaken  to  evaluate  the  occupational  needs 
and  training  requirements  of  the  member 
firms  and  we  are  assisting  the  association  to 
do  an  occupational  analysis  of  the  trades  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

We  also  have  made  occupational  analyses 
of  the  carpentry  and  refrigeration  trades  and 
the  employers  and  unions  with  whom  we  are 
co-operating  in  this  project  are  now  assessing 
how  the  block  training  system  may  bring  im- 
provement to  their  programme. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  won  acclaim  for  its  activities 
and  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  an  account- 
ing of  them  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  very  significant  year  for  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission.  Indeed,  1969 
has  meaning  for  all  members  of  the  Ontario 
public  when  you  recall  that  25  years  ago 
the  Legislature  gave  unanimous  assent  to  our 
first    enforceable   human    riglits    statute.    The 
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Racial  Discrimination  Act.  Since  then,  16 
statutes  and  amendments  have  been  intro- 
duced culminating  in  our  current  human 
rights  commission. 

However,  we  are  living  in  a  tumultuous 
period  of  history.  There  is  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  maintain  human  dignity. 
And  there  also  is  an  increasing  desire  to 
extend  equality  of  opportunity  to  all.  Because 
of  this  the  problems  are  far  deeper  and  re- 
quire new  techniques  and  more  sophisticated 
approaches. 

We  are  continually  reviewing  our  approach 
to  discrimination  in  the  light  of  the  United 
Nations  Universal  Declaration  Of  Human 
Rights.  I  need  not  review  the  articles  except 
to  say  that  they  reach  into  and  aflFect  every 
phase  of  governmental  activity. 

The  Department  of  Labour  is  entrusted 
with  administering  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  within  this  declaration  —  articles 
23,  24  and  25,  dealing  with  employment  and 
the  conditions  of  employment. 

If  I  were  to  point  to  what  I  feel  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Human  Rights  Code— its 
most  important  provisions— I  would  have  to 
say  they  are  those  dealing  with  employment. 
A  man's  bread  and  butter,  his  livelihood,  his 
self-esteem  are  inextricably  linked  to  this. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  commission  staff  has 
given  a  very  high  priority  to  adjudicating  and 
directly  settling  employment  discrimination 
cases.  At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the 
department's  responsibilities  in  related  areas. 
We  have  sought  to  integrate  the  various 
services  of  our  department  and  involve  them 
v/ith  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
throughout  the  province. 

For  example,  regard  our  work  with  Cana- 
dian Indians.  To  many  of  these  people  in 
north-western  Ontario,  the  concept  of  human 
rights  and  the  code  may  not  be  too  clear 
because  the  human  rights  educational  pro- 
grammes as  applied  in  major  urban  areas  may 
not  be  reaching  the  Indians  on  the  resen'a- 
tions  and  in  the  small  towns. 

It  is  our  department's  view,  however,  that 
the  message  of  human  rights  can  be  con- 
veyed through  the  language  of  effective  en- 
forcement of  employment  standards  such  as 
minimum  wage  and  vacation  pay. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  employment 
standards  branch  of  the  department,  working 
with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission, 
has  been  successful,  for  example,  in  obtain- 
ing vacation  pay  amounting  to  over  $40,000 
which  was  owing  to  Indian  people  in  the 
north. 


The  settlements  we  have  gained  in  mini- 
mum wages  and  vacation  pay  have  greatly 
assisted  our  work  with  Indians  and,  in  my 
view,  the  department  has  gained  new  respect 
from  the  Indian  people  for  the  forthright 
manner  in  which  we  have  dealt  with  specific 
grievances  related  to  their  employment  con- 
ditions. That  is  one  example  of  our  new 
integrated  approach. 

A  further  instance  of  our  integrated  ap- 
proach may  be  found  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Windsor  advisory  committee  on  employ- 
ment, consisting  of  outstanding  citizens  and 
community  leaders  whose  function  is  to  ad- 
vise the  commission  and  department  regarding 
the  employment  situation  as  it  affects  ethnic, 
religious  and  racial  groups  in  Windsor. 

A  number  of  government  and  trade  union 
officials  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
and,  as  well,  it  has  received  briefs  and  repre- 
sentations from  a  number  of  New  Canadians. 
We  hope  to  receive  shortly  a  complete  report 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  which  they  will  submit  for  the 
guidance  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Already,  there  is  some  indication  from  the 
committee  that  problems  of  human  rights  of 
which  they  have  become  aware  are  much 
broader  than  those  of  overt  employment  dis- 
crimination. We  are  looking  forward  to 
receiving  major  recommendations  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  on  the  rele\'ancy  of 
apprenticeship  training  programmes  and  em- 
ployment agencies  to  minority  groups  in  that 
community.  We  anticipate  that  their  report 
will  give  our  work  in  southwestern  Ontario 
a  new  emphasis. 

Lastly,  as  a  final  example  of  our  new, 
integrated  approach  to  human  rights,  we  have 
opened  an  information  office  in  downtown 
Toronto,  near  College  and  Major  Streets,  to 
ser\e  on  a  short-term  experimental  basis  this 
area  which  is  heavily  populated  by  immi- 
grants. 

This  is  the  area  which  has  traditionally 
served  as  a  reception  centre  for  newcomers 
to  the  cit>%  now  numbering  some  400,000  of 
diverse  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds.  We 
want  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  \alue  of 
having  some  of  our  staff  working  at  the 
doorstep  level  in  this  community. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  the  industrial  training  and  employment 
standards  branches  of  the  department  will 
collaborate  in  the  project.  The  information 
office  comes  as  a  result  of  a  Human  Rights 
Commission  report  which  indicated  that 
greater  service  by  The  Department  of  Labour 
was  required  in  this  area. 
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People  there  see  human  rights  as  indivisible. 
Again,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  overt. dis- 
crimination, but  also  one  of  creating  oppor- 
tunities, of  informing  and  instructing  people 
not  only  of  their  rights  under  law,  but  also  of 
the  programmes  v^hich  are  available  to  assist 
them  in  improving  their  employment  situation. 
This  can  best  be  done  through  an  interlocking 
programme  of  several  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

We  also  will  co-operate  with  the  social 
agencies,  ethnic  groups  and  religious  institu- 
tions already  established  there.  We  will  ask 
the  University  of  Toronto  School  of  Social 
Work  to  assist  us  in  documenting  our  efforts 
and  in  performing  research  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  programme. 

This  is  a  new  and  somewhat  difficult  ven- 
ture, but  it  is  exciting  to  take  the  initiative, 
to  get  out  into  the  community  and  bring  our 
programmes  to  the  people  so  that  they  will 
know  about  them,  and  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  services  and  protection  available 
to  them  under  our  legislation. 

In  my  view,  this  is  human  rights  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term  and  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  this  House  will  agree.  However, 
whether  our  community  approach  will  be 
more  effective  than  our  normal  efforts  remains 
to  be  seen. 

We  expect  our  short-term  pilot  project  to 
provide  us  with  the  information  we  will  need 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  in  the  future, 
not  only  concerning  the  downtown  Toronto 
area,  but  other  urban  centres  throughout  the 
province. 

I  would  like  now  to  deal  with  employment 
standards.  I  think  I  can  be  brief  because 
the  issues  here  are  well  known  and  have  been 
pretty  well  aired  in  recent  months.  The  most 
significant  recent  legislative  change  was  the 
new  Employment  Standards  Act,  which  be- 
came effecti^'e  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

The  Act  consolidated  a  number  of  separate 
statutes  dealing  with  wages  and  working 
conditions.  It  also  introduced  several  new 
employment  standards.  Its  major  provisions 
are  outlined  on  page  32  of  the  resume. 

The  need  for  these  standards,  and  our  con- 
scientious efforts  to  enforce  and  administer 
them  is  supported  by  the  following  operating 
statistics.  Since  1964  the  branch  has  carried 
out  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in\estiga- 
tions,  17  per  cent  of  which  were  complaints. 
These  investigations  have  resulted  in  the 
collection  of  more  than  $2.5  million  in  under- 
payments of  minimum  wages,  vacation  pay, 
fair  wages  and  industrial  standards.  More 
than  72,000  employees  were  affected. 


To  date  this  year,  the  employment  stand- 
ards branch  has  assessed  for  more  than 
$300,000  in  under-payments  in  the  above 
categories,  and  we  expect  that  this  figure  will 
grow  to  more  than  $1  million  by  the  end  of 
1969. 

We  are  not  particularly  pleased  with  this 
projection  because  it  illustrates  that  a  small 
percentage  of  employers  in  Ontario  are  still 
prepared  to  under-pay  their  employees  for 
competitive  advantage.  It  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  actively  protecting  the 
work  force  of  this  province. 

Although  there  are  many  facets  of  the  new 
Emplo)anent  Standards  Act  that  are  worthy 
of  examination,  I  am  sure  that  most  members 
of  the  House  are  now  well  aware  of  the 
details  of  the  Act. 

I  can  add,  however,  that  we  plan  to  keep 
the  minimum  wage  under  review.  At  the 
present  time,  the  impact  of  the  recent  in- 
crease is  under  study  by  our  research  branch, 
and  this  data,  coupled  with  previous  research 
and  our  field  experience,  will  permit  us  to 
administer  and  adjust  this  particular  employ- 
ment standard  in  the  future  against  a 
thorough  background  of  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  have  noted  on 
page  13  of  the  blue  book  that  we  plan  to 
discontinue  use  of  the  vacation  pay  stamp 
books  in  the  construction  industry  starting 
next  month,  and  the  process  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  July. 

I  just  want  to  mention  that  this  will  result 
in  a  saving  in  operating  costs  for  the  branch 
of  about  $75,000  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  about  $100,000  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  me  to  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  I  think  I  have  covered  the 
diverse  range  of  our  activities  in  sufficient 
detail  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  useful  dis- 
cussion. 

I  trust  that  you  and  the  hon.  members  will 
agree  that  we  are  making  some  significant 
progress  with  our  complex  task,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  report  further 
progress  on  appropriate  occasions  in  the 
future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
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certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  there  is  time,  to  carry  on  with  the  estimates 

again.  of  this  department. 

Report  agreed  to.  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 

Hon.    R.    S.   Welch   (Provincial   Secretary):  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  return  to  the  Motion  agreed  to. 
order  paper  to  do  some  second  readings  and 

do  some  work  in  the  whole  House.    Then,  if  The  House  adjourned  at  11:25  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  visitors  today  in  the  gal- 
leries are  students  from  Holy  Family  Separate 
School  in  Toronto.  Later  today  we  will  have 
students  from  Walkerville  Collegiate  Institute 
in  Windsor,  from  Windsor  High  School  of 
Commerce  in  Windsor,  and  from  Errol  Road 
Public  School  in  Samda. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  members  that  this  year  Mr. 
Speaker  will  have  his  annual  reception  and 
buffet  dinner  for  members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  press  gallery  on  Tuesday,  June  17.  I 
would  ask  that  perhaps  you  might  mark  it 
down.  A  formal  invitation  will  go  out  next 
month,  and  I  would  be  very  happy  if  most 
of  the  memibers  would  find  it  convenient  to 
join  me  on  that  evening.  As  usual,  it  will  be 
between  six  and  eight  when  the  House  is  in 
recess  between  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sittings. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  some 
questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  question  for  any 
Minister  who  is  present,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  a  new  style  of  rota- 
tion; nobody  shows  up. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. Do  you  have  a  Minister  who 
is  present? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  I 
have  one  who  is  present. 
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A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue: 
Does  the  new  provincial  sales  tax  regulation 
concerning  caterers  (section  2A  of  the  Vendor 
Information  Service,  Circular  69-1)  apply  to 
an  annual  banquet  held  by  any  organization 
where  tickets  are  sold  for  the  whole  function? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Burr:  Could  the  Minister  explain  briefly 
the  mechanics?  As  members  are  aware,  a 
ticket  is  often  sold  for,  say,  $3  or  $4,  which 
covers  a  band  and  many  other  overhead  ex- 
penses. Would  it  be  necessary  for  the  ticket 
to  indicate  that  the  meal  part  was  $2.50  or 
less? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  caterer  or  the  commercial 
enterprise  providing  the  services  to  bill  the 
non-taxable  items  as  a  separate  item  on  their 
invoice,  if  they  were  to  be  relieved  of  tax 
on  that  portion  of  the  total  charge. 

Mr.  Burr:  Tihey  are  invoiced  to  the  organi- 
zation? Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  short  answers,  while  absolutely  correct, 
may  be  somewhat  misleading;  in  fairness  to 
the  House,  perhaps  I  should  elaborate  on 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  that 
when  we  get  into  these  tax  reguJations  an 
answer  in  writing  might  be  more  appropriate. 

Let  me  give  an  example  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  this  for  the  hon.  member  and  other 
interested  persons.  If  a  ticket  were  sold  for 
$5,  let  us  say,  and  if  $1  of  that  were  for 
the  facilities,  that  component  would  be  non- 
taxable if  shown  separately.  If  the  remaining 
$4  were  divided  between  a  meal  and  hquor, 
and  if  the  liquor  portion  amounted  to  $1.50, 
it  would  be  taxable  at  ten  per  cent.  The 
meal  portion  of  $2.50  would  be  exempt,  or 
anything  less  than  that.  If  the  meal  portion 
were  more  than  $2.50  it  would  be  taxable 
at  ten  per  cent  also.  In  any  event,  all  of 
these  comjHDnents  would  be  taxable  at  ten  per 
cent,  unless  the  charges  from  the  caterer  were 
broken  down  to  isolate  the  various  com- 
ponents. In  the  event  that  the  ticket  were 
for   less   than    $2.50,   that   is,    the   individual 
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charges  were  less  than  $2.50,  individual  tickets 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
guests  to  the  event  in  order  to  be  tax  exempt. 
Does  that  help  or  not? 

Mr.  Burr:  Whose  is  the  final  responsibility 
of  collecting  and  remitting  the  tax  to  you? 
The  caterers? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  in  this  instance  tlie 
organization  would  be  responsible  for  pay- 
ing the  tax  to  the  caterer.  If  the  organization 
refused  to  pay  the  tax,  the  caterer  would 
inform  us  and  we  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  collecting  the  tax  from  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  question  of  tlie  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and   Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Only  one  of 
my  my  six  Ministers  is  here,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
has  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  disclosure  in  today's  To- 
ronto Daily  Star  that  the  then  executive  vice- 
president  of  Leitch,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  attempted 
to  purchase  500,000  shares  of  his  own  com- 
pany's stock  on  May  4,  1964,  which  was  im- 
mediately prior  to  Leitch  entering  its  suit 
against  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur,  will  the  Minister 
agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
revision  of  our  laws  concerning  insiders,  and 
what  action  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
knowledge  of  the  Press  report  to  which  the 
hon.  member  has  made  reference.  I  have 
asked  the  securities  commission  to  get  me  a 
report  of  all  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  inform  the 
House  when  he  receives  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26,  during  second 
reading  of  The  Securities  Act,  a  question  was 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  in 
connection  with  certain  matters  and  I  under- 
took to  secure  the  information  and  to  table  it, 
which  I  now  do,  and  I  will  send  a  copy  of 
this  to  the  hon.  member  (see  appendix,  page 
4970). 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
here  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  one  of  my  Ministers 
has  arrived.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  official  plan 
for  Toronto  submitted  to  him  for  his  con- 
sideration provides  for  the  second  highest 
density  for  permissible  use  in  ravine  land, 
including  present  mid-city  parks  like  Rams- 
den  Park?  What  steps  will  the  Minister  take 
to  ensure  that  ravine  and  parklands  will  be 
preserved  and  not  used  for  high-density 
development? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  "my" 
member  from  "his"  Minister,  I  would  say 
first  of  all  that  the  official  plan  for  the  city 
of  Toronto  was  submitted  to  the  department 
on  January  10  of  this  year.  I  think,  as  he  is 
aware,  prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  discussed  and  discussed,  and  so 
on,  for  probably  four  or  five  years. 

However,  prior  to  January  10,  1969,  it 
was  approved  by  the  Toronto  Planning  Board 
and  by  the  Toronto  council,  and  I  would 
normally  be  of  the  view  that  the  public  in- 
terest has  been  well  served  by  the  very 
careful  going-over  which  both  the  planning 
board  and  the  council  have  given  the  oflScial 
plan.  We  are  in  the  process  of  studying  it. 
I  hope  the  study  will  be  very  quickly  com- 
pleted. 

But  I  can  assure  the  member  that  if  there 
are  not  provisions  which  are  sufficiently  clear 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  then  necessary 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  before  the 
Minister  approves  the  plan,  or  before  it  is 
referred  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

Insofar  as  the  specific  question  is  covered, 
the  generalized  city  plan  map,  which  is  part 
of  the  plan,  is  a  map  which  contains  about 
nine  land  use  categories,  one  of  which  is  open 
space.  This  would  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  many  existing  parks  and  ravines,  includ- 
ing Ramsden  Park,  in  our  reading  of  the 
plans. 

The  policy  as  presently  worded  in  the  plan 
states  that  the  area  designated  on  the  gen- 
eralized city  plan  map  for  parks  and  open 
space  will  be  used  for  park  purposes,  and 
the  city  will  not  only  refuse  to  dispose  of 
any  of  its  land  in  these  areas,  but  also  that 
council  will  also  consider  acquiring  privately 
owned  lands  in  the  open  space  designation. 
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The  proposed  official  plan  also  contains  a 
map  which  establishes  maximum  residential 
density  levels  for  the  entire  city,  excluding 
Forest  Hill  and  Swansea.  But  this  applies 
only  where  residential  uses  are  actually  al- 
lowed by  the  generalized  city  plan  map  and 
text.  Tlis  means  that  residential  buildings 
will  not  be  permitted  in  those  areas  desig- 
nated as  open  space  on  the  generalized  city 
plan  map. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  pursue  this  now,  because  I  would  be 
breaching  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  take  note  care- 
fully, if  he  has  not  already,  of  the  judgment 
of  chairman  Kennedy  of  the  OMB  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  when  he,  in  as  anguished  a  judgment 
as  I  have  ever  read,  in  effect  described  "this 
consigning  of  ravine  lots  to  high-density  de- 
velopment" as  a  concept  of  "desecration." 

He  was  appalled  by  it,  but  this  was  his 
comment.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  correct  it,  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  to  read  that  carefully, 
if  he  has  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Speaker  seems  to  have 
no  more  questions  of  Ministers  who  are 
present.  Is  there  any  member  who  has  a  ques- 
tion, that  I  may  have  overlooked? 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  151,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  ( Leader  of  the  Opposition) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  the  bills  on  the 
order  paper,  under  Mr.  Welch's  name,  will  all 
be  put  before  us  at  this  time.  And  it  might 
be  in  order  for  me,  just  in  reference  to  them, 
to  draw  to  yom:  attention,  sir,  that  it  appears 
to  be  government  policy  that  the  Provincial 
Secretary  will  be  abandoning  his  responsi- 
bility over  the  corporations  that  has  been 
historically  associated  with  his  office  for  so 
long. 

The  bills,  one  by  one,  indicate  that  it  will 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  to  assign  the  responsi- 
bility to  another  department.  We  presume 
that  it  would  go  to  tlie  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree), 
which  I  think  is  a  very  suitable  change.  But 
surely  it  would  be  possible  for  the  bill  to  be 
more    specific    in    this    regard,    unless    other 


amendments  are  anticipated  which  will  make 
the  assignment  more  specific. 

More  and  more  it  appears  that  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  left  as  the  repository  of,  let 
us  say,  immediate  and  more  difficult  prob- 
lems. There  is  a  rumour  that  he  may  be 
assigned  some  specific  responsibilities  that 
have  been  carried  by  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko),  until 
recentiy. 

But  perhaps  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  that, 
once  again,  the  Provincial  Secretary's  port- 
folio is  being  shorn  of  its  historic  responsi- 
bility, and,  in  tlie  end,  it  might  become  quite 
apparent  that  while  this  is  in  fact  an  historic 
portfolio,  there  is  very  little  else  to  go  with  it. 

I,  therefore,  have  two  thoughts  in  mind  as 
to  the  principle.  Is  it  the  government's  atti- 
tude that  the  Provincial  Secretary,  who  no 
longer  carries  out  the  correspondence  per  se 
of  the  government,  is  in  fact  being  phased 
out  of  usefulness  in  the  administration?  I  do 
not  mean  the  individual  who  now  has  the 
honour  of  acting  in  that  capacity,  but  the 
portfolio  itself;  his  usefulness  is  perhaps 
under  question  on  another  occasion.  I  wonder, 
in  fact,  if  the  assignment  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  important  function  of  goverrmient 
could  not  be  made  more  specifically  to  an- 
other department  or  if,  in  fact,  there  will  be 
other  legislation  that  will  accomphsh  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  not  so  much  to  defend  the 
Provincial  Secretary  in  his  job,  but  all  of  us 
are  indeed  sorry  to  see  him  divested  of  any 
responsibility,  since  he  seems  to  discharge 
those  he  has  with  rather  greater  faciUty  than 
some  of  his  colleagues.  I  am  concerned,  of 
course,  lest  these  corporations  be  given  to  the 
purview  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  (Mr.  Simonett),  or  the 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Haskett),  or  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  or  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

I  can  see  us  moving  into  an  area  of  dis- 
aster were  that  to  be  the  intent.  I  am  making 
tlie  assumption  that  they  will  be  going  to  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  AfiFairs. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  transfer  for  the  govern- 
ment to  consider,  within  the  administration  of 
•these  Acts,  legislation  paralleling  the  federal 
legislation  which  the  hon.  Mr.  Basford  has 
now  introduced  in  the  federal  House  of 
Commons?  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
Corporations  Act  which  operates  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  should  have  within  it,  those 
disclosure  features  which  would  allow  us  to 
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know  how  the  private  companies  that  tend  to 
dominate  the  economy  of  Ontario,  actually 
work.  It  would  allow  us  to  have  the  informa- 
tion be  it  from  General  Motors  or  from  Sun 
Oil- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  enquire  how  this  is 
applied  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  of  transfer? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  think  that  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  transfer,  these  things 
should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  they  were 
not  a  matter  of  principle  as  expressed  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  pursue 
it  then.  In  section  3,  I  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
"the  provisions  repealed  provide  for  orders 
for  compliance,  or  restraining  orders,  in  re- 
spect of,  the  furnishing  of  insider  reports." 
The  principle  has  been  opened  to  discuss 
certain  aspects  of  The  Corporations  Act.  I 
am  just  putting  it  to  the  Minister,  who  may 
ultimately  be  responsible,  that  we  hope- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  when  that  Minister 
is  designated  the  hon.  member  could  do  so 
with  much  more  hope  of  results. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  the  Speaker  has,  of 
course,  raised  another  very  interesting  matter 
which  is  that  the  principle  simply  moves  the 
bill  into  limbo.  It  says  that  it  will  move  it 
to  a  Minister  designated  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  to  administer  the  Act. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  concerned,  sir, 
if  in  fact  the  Minister  of  Transport  will  sub- 
sequently administer  the  Act.  I  could  hypothe- 
size how  this  Act  might  function  within  the 
purview  of  several  men  on  that  front  bench. 
I  am  trying  to  make  a  considered  guess  and 
assume  that  it  will  be  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs. 

I  shall  take  my  seat,  sir,  according  to  your 
admonition  and  say  tliat  I  hope  legislation 
will  be  forthcoming  which  parallels  the 
federal  legislation  in  this  area  of  corporate 
disclosure  and  corporations  in  society  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
only  want  to  comment  briefly  about  the  pro- 
posal, or  anticipated  proposal,  to  move  the 
companies  branch— the  administration  of  The 
Corporations  Act— away  from  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  I  have  spoken  on  other  occasions 
about  this.  I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  move  it  from  the  Provincial  Secretary'. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  an  issue  of  it.  It  is 
not  something  that  is  all  that  earth-shaking. 


But  I  have  a  very  sound  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  for  wanting  it  to  remain  with  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  not  go  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
which  I  assume  is  the  ministry  to  which  it 
would  be  transferred.  My  reason  is  quite 
simple.  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  is  basically  a  department 
which  deals  with  the  markets  in  this  province. 
All  of  the  markets  that  we  consider  to  require 
government  supervision  or  regulation  are  now 
within  the  purview  of  that  department, 
whether  it  is  the  stock  market,  whether  it  is 
the  used  car  market,  whether  it  is  the  real 
estate  market— any  of  them  fall  within  that 
generic  term  of  the  markets.  I  think  that  we 
would  be  wise  if  this  Department  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  were  confined  to 
that  area.  The  area  of  the  operation  of  the 
markets  in  the  province  of  Ontario  would  then 
have  the  undivided  attention  of  a  whole 
department. 

When  you  come  to  matters  related  to  the 
incorporation  and  organization  and  adminis- 
tration and  dissolution  of  companies,  while 
there  are  many  matters  of  company  affairs 
which  have  a  very  profound  public  interest, 
the  actual  mechanical  procedures  of  incor- 
poration, organization  and  dissolution  under 
the  Act  are  relatively  routine  matters.  They 
are  handled  within  that  companies  branch, 
under  the  Provincial  Secretary,  quite  com- 
petently, in  my  judgment. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  intention  on  the 
government's  part  to  transfer  it,  because  of 
some  feeling  that  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  and  companies  go  together,  then  I 
think  this  government  should  look  at  it  again. 
Because  those  aspects  related  to  the  routine 
administration  of  companies  and  corporations 
in  the  province  is  a  matter  which  can  well  be 
left  with  the  Provincial  Secretary.  If  I  may 
use  this  term,  to  clutter  up  the  relatively  new 
department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  by  adding  an  aspect  to  its  affairs 
which  is  a  different  type  of  operation,  is 
administratively,  in  my  judgment,  unwise.  I 
say  that  because  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  regulation  of  the  markets  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  of  such  profound  im- 
portance that  it  should  not  get  diverted  away 
by  having  relatively  routine  operations  of 
incorporation  and  organization  and  dissolution 
of  companies  made  a  part  of  that  particular 
ministry. 

There  is  a  select  committee  on  corporation 
law  which  is,  I  assume,  going  to  continue  to 
sit  as  soon  as  the  session  is  over,  dealing  with 
special  types  of  corporations.  Again  many 
of  the  aspects  that  fall  within  the  purview  of 
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those  special  types  of  corporations  are  very 
much  routine  matters.  Those  aspects  of  com- 
panies which  impinge  on  the  market  places 
in  their  various  aspects,  can  be  dealt  with  hy 
the  Minister  but  he  does  not  have  to  have 
the  supervision  of  the  Acts  governing  the 
simple  organization,  incorporation  and  dis- 
solution of  varying  types  of  companies. 

The  substance  of  the  public  interest  can 
be  thus  protected  in  those  aspects  of  corpora- 
tions that  fall  within  the  purview  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  if  they  are  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  routine  admin- 
istration of  corporation  law.  That  is  the 
matter  which  is  of  concern  to  me.  I  think 
imtil  I  hear  otherwise  I  have  certainly  last 
year,  and  the  year  before,  seen  no  good 
reason  why  the  government  should  make  the 
transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  before  the  Minis- 
ter? 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish  to  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
hearing  the  member  for  Riverdale  on  this 
subject  once  again.  If  you  recall— I  think  it 
was  a  year  ago  during  the  consideration  of 
the  departmental  estimates— there  was  what 
you  might  call  a  very  honest  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  Opposition  parties 
with  respect  to  the  actual  administration  of 
this  branch  of  government  work. 

I  can  only  say  this— on  the  latter  point 
raised  by  the  member  for  Riverdale— in  other 
jurisdictions,  and  I  mention  the  province  of 
Quebec  as  well  as  the  federal  jurisdiction, 
there  has  been  a  move  to  consolidate  the 
financial  and  commercial  aspects  of  govern- 
ment in  one  place  in  the  public  interest,  so  that 
there  would  be  one  centre  to  which  the  public 
could  go.  I  cannot  give  you  the  names  of  the 
actual  bills  but  I  think  you  will  find  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
office  in  tiie  province  of  Quebec  and  also  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
for  the  government  of  Canada,  there  has 
been  this  consolidation  of  like  legislation.  I 
think  these  are  two  illustrations  to  show  the 
duplication. 

One  illustration  is  shown  in  the  bill  itself, 
by  the  necessity  that  when  The  Insurance  Act 
administered  by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  is  changed,  then  The  Cor- 
porations Act  has  to  be  changed  in  order  to 
reflect  and  to  complement  these  things.  I  sup- 
pose the  same  thing  would  apply  for  credit 
unions.  In  fact,  the  very  point  raised  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale  with  respect  to  special 


corporations  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
illu.strates  the  advantages  of  having  both 
approaches  to  tliese  corporations  (a)  in  their 
administration,  and  (b)  in  the  corporate  struc- 
ture of  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
Minister. 

I  cannot  add  any  more  than  to  say  that  I 
imderstand  the  point  the  member  is  making. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  government,  as  we 
illustrated  in  the  principle  of  this  bill,  that  we 
would  in  fact  move  in  this  direction. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPOIUTIONS  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  CorjKjrations 
Information  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  make  only  one  very  brief  comment  within 
the  framework  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  the 
bill  which  has  just  received  second  reading, 
but  on  a  slightly  different  aspect  of  it. 

Again,  I  know  that  the  government  is  not 
going  to  change  its  view.  But  for  the  routine 
information  which  will  be  collected  under 
tliis  Corporations  Information  Act,  I  think  we 
have  to  move  to  a  second  type  of  information 
return.  We  have  to  move  to  some  kind  of  a 
return  in  addition  to  the  formal  matters 
which  are  set  out  in  The  Corporations  Infor- 
mation Act  return.  We  need  the  kind  of 
return  which  will  disclose  the  type  of  infor- 
mation my  colleague,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  was  alluding  to.  In  some  way 
or  other,  we  have  to  get  in  synoptic  form, 
in  a  meaningful  way,  basic  fundamental 
information  about  the  inter-relation  of  cor- 
porations in  the  province. 

I  would  urge  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  to  give  consideration 
to  a  second  and  additional  type  of  informa- 
tion return,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cluttering 
up  the  files  by  having  useless  information 
collected,  but  a  person  should  be  able  in  this 
province  to  go  to  a  public  office  and  find  the 
basic  information  about  the  inter-relationships 
and  the  corporate  connections  of  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  member  unnecessarily,  but  he  again 
is  not  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  had  completed  my 
remarks. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
wlio  wishes  to  speak?  Does  the  Minister  wish 
to  make  any  comment? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPORATION  SECURITIES 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporation 
Securities  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MORTMAIN  AND  CHARITABLE 
USES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortmain  and 
Charitable  Uses  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  few  very  brief  comments  concerning 
this  bill.  Basically,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
bill  is  a  housekeeping  bill  and  mainly  deals 
with  some  of  the  aspects  of  The  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act  which  need  to  be  brought 
up  to  date.  I  suppose  to  that  extent  it  is  sort 
of  a  grab-bag  piece  of  legislation,  but  in  any 
case  many  of  the  things  that  are  dealt  with  in 
the  bill  are  certainly  worthwhile  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Act  is  being  brought  up 
to  date. 

I  would  just  make  one  brief  comment  in- 
sofar as  the  fines  are  concerned:  The  bill  sets 
out  the  increased  level  of  fines  and  I  think 
this  is  a  good  thing,  I  think  many  of  the 
marketing  boards  have  had  difiiculty  in 
enforcing  the  policies  which  they  have 
enunciated,  simply  because  the  fines  were 
very  small  and  the  people  who  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  operate  outside  the  policies  of 
any  particular  marketing  board  were  not 
really  deterred  in  any  way  by  the  fines 
imposed  in  the  Act. 

So  I  just  simply  say  that  we  support  the 
l)ill    and    support    the    number    of   principles 


enunciated  in  the  bill,   if  I  may  put  it  that 

way. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
comment  only  very  briefly  on  this  bill.  I 
simply  allude  to  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  where  it  is  possible  constitutionally 
for  the  govermuent  of  Ontario  through  its 
agencies,  or  tlirough  the  marketing  boards,  to 
co-operate  with  the  federal  government  and 
with  other  provinces  in  the  regulation  of  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  I  would 
ask  the  Minister  if  he  woidd  be  good  enough 
in  his  comments  to  let  me  know  why  it  has 
been  decided  that  tliere  should  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  protection  against  personal  liability 
over  and  above  what  was  in  the  section  which 
is  going  to  be  repealed  by  this  bill.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  principles  inherent  in  it, 
and  I  would  like  an  explanation  now  as  to  the 
reason  for  extending  that  liability  clause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member? 
The  lion,  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  I  would 
like  to  rise  to  support  the  bill  in  principle.  I 
was  just  wondering  if  the  Minister  could 
specify  in  his  comments  on  the  bill  regarding 
amendment  No.  20,  the  distribution  of  money 
after  the  goods  have  been  sold.  Could  the 
Minister  indicate  in  what  s(pecified  time  this 
money  will  have  to  be  redistributed  to  the 
farmers,  in  otlier  words  that  the  board  will 
not  continue  to  hold  this  money  or  the 
surplus  it  has  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
produce  and  tlien  distribute  it  in  its  own  good 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  comment  on  this  bill?  The 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  increased  protection,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  protection 
afforded  to  members  of  the  boards  here 
simply  brings  us  into  line  with  the  protection 
afforded  to  members  of  the  milk  board.  There 
is  no  specific  purpose  or  reason— simply  a 
suggested  amendment  that  is  made  to  make 
siu-e  that  those  who  do  act  in  good  faith  in 
their  responsibilities  as  elected  officials  of 
these  boards  are  afforded  the  protection  that 
I  think  we  would  want  them  to  be  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  that  are  collected  through  the  joint 
sale  or  pooling  of  products,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  tie  that  down  to  any  specific 
time,  because  various  commodities  would  have 
varying  time  limits  and  quotas— I  think,  for 
instance,  funds  that  are  collected  through  the 
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joint  sale  or  pooling  of  products.  I  do  not 
tiiink  it  is  possible  to  tie  that  down  to  any 
specific  time  because  various  commodities 
would  have  varying  time  limits  imposed.  I 
think,  for  instance,  of  the  agency  plan  for 
beans  which  is  now  in  eflFect  where  the  crop 
is  now  handled  entirely  by  the  bean  board 
through  an  agency.  They  sell  that  crop  as 
they  progress  through  the  year,  making  an 
initial  payment  at  the  time  the  beans  are 
received  from  the  farmer,  then  as  sales  are 
completed  the  pool  is  estabHshed  and  the 
money  is  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  This 
could  take  at  least  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  fresh  peaches  as 
an  illustration.  That  crop  is  disposed  of  rela- 
tively quickly  and  one  knows  what  the  returns 
would  be.  I  should  think  that  the  time  limit 
involved  there  would  be  quite  obviously 
much  less  than  would  be  required  in  some 
other  commodities,  so  it  simply  provides  that 
these  funds  will  be  sent  back  to  the  respec- 
tive producers.  But  I  would  have  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  tie  down  a 
specific  time  limit  on  each  one,  other  than 
to  spell  it  out  commodity  by  commodity. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  question  of  the  Min- 
ister: Could  you  not  include  something  to 
the  effect  that  within  reason  the  funds  shall 
be  distributed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  intent  arid  I  am 
satisfied  that  is  the  case.  However,  these  are 
details,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  committee  on 
agriculture  I  am  sure  this  question  could  be 
more  fully  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  158.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  tliat  tlie  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the 
question  is  put,  am  I  to  understand  correctly 
that  the  Minister  is  going  to  send  this  bill 
to  standing  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT,  1967 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  139,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act,  1967. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  essentially  the 
principle   in   this   bill   is   one   that   we   have 


called  for  on  this  side  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  is  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of 
governmental  responsibility  in  matters  of  pol- 
lution control  in  one  department. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  of  Health  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  occupied  with  the 
problems  associated  with  the  control  of  air 
pollution.  There  has  been  severe  criticism 
levelled  at  him,  and  I  must  say,  at  his  staff, 
for  drawing  up  regulations  which  apparendy 
were  not  satisfactory  when  examined  in  the 
courts.  He  had  undertaken  some  appeals 
which  were  criticized  in  the  House  here  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  his  efforts  to  regulate 
and  roll  back  the  air  pollution  in  the  large 
urban  centres  and  elsewhere  had  been  inef- 
fectual simply  because  the  courts  would  not 
respond  to  the  regulations  and  the  laws  in  a 
way  that  would  achieve  the  results  that  I 
believe  the  citizens  of  the  province  expected 
and,  in  fact,  demand. 

As  recently  as  the  report  of  the  Royal 
commission  investigating  the  air  pollution  in 
the  Dunville  area,  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  read  that  there  were  at 
least  six  agencies  in  the  government  of  On- 
tario which  shared  the  responsibilities  for 
pollution  control^  and  I  believe  this  bill  to 
be  in  response  to  the  recommendations  that 
they  be  centralized  as  much  as  possible. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  responsibility 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution  will  reside 
with  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  and  while  I  have  no  particular 
complaint  with  the  disposition  in  that  depart- 
ment, I  do  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  who 
will  have  the  responsibility  henceforth— he 
does  not  happen  to  be  present  this  afternoon 
—has  not  indicated  in  his  reaction  to  the 
problems  of  pollution  in  water  that  he  is 
prepared  to  take  the  strong  actions  that  are 
required  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  as 
we  recognize  it. 

The  matters  that  are  contained  in  the  bill 
really  make  little  or  no  change  in  the  ap- 
proach that  the  government  is  taking,  other 
than  to  put  them  under  the  direction  and 
responsibility  of  the  Minister's  colleague.  I 
think  that  we  are  in  a  position  where  we 
can  demand  at  this  session  some  evidence 
from  the  Minister  who  will  be  responsible 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  some  definite 
plan  of  action,  which  will  be  acceptable  not 
only  to  us  in  this  House,  but  to  the  people 
in  the  province  who  feel  that  this  is  another 
area  in  which  the  government  policy  and  the 
government's  willingness  to  act  has  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  a  problem  which  faces  thLs 
community  from  one  side  of  the  province  to 
another. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber, 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr,  Speaker,  al- 
though the  main  principle  of  the  bill  is  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  for  the  control  of  air 
pollution  in  the  province  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Minister  of  Health  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  is  one  other 
principle  that  we  should  not  overlook  under 
the  circumstances.  That  is,  the  addition  of 
section  4,  amending  subsection  1  of  section 
14,  providing  that. 

The  Minister  shall  have  the  right  to 
grant  certificates  of  approval  for  systems 
proposed  to  be  installed  on,  or  incorpo- 
rated in,  motor  vehicles,  to  prevent  or 
lessen  emissions  into  the  outdoor  atmos- 
phere of  air  contaminants  or  contaminants. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  ill  eflFects  of  pol- 
lution that  we  have  been  too  prone  to  over- 
look in  the  past  is  that  caused  to  drivers  of 
automobiles  by  their  being  in  the  presence 
of  other  automobiles.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  one  becomes  accident 
prone  if  he  is  in  heavy  traffic  because  the 
carbon  monoxide  enters  his  bloodstream. 
Tests  have  shown  that  bloodstreams  absorb 
as  much  as  12  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide, 
which  cuts  down  the  operating  efficiency  of 
the  human  body  and  thereby  makes  it  more 
inclined   to  become   accident  prone. 

A  section  is  now  going  to  be  in  the  Act 
which  would  empower  the  Minister  to  pass 
stringent  controls.  We  can  only  wait  to  see 
what  controls  he  proposes  to  introduce.  It 
may  just  be  a  lot  of  verbiage,  or  it  may  be 
something  that  will  help  to  cut  downti  the 
rate  of  accidents  on  our  highways  and  per- 
haps even  extend  the  life  of  the  people  of 
this  province  who  do  a  lot  of  driving. 

At  any  rate,  I  do  hope  that  the  Minister 
who  now  assumes  responsibility  for  air  pol- 
lution will  give  strong  consideration  to  in- 
troducing very  stringent  regulations  with 
reference  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  motor 
vehicles  and  thereby  cut  down  a  very  great 
hazard. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  like  to  move  from  problems 
of  pollution  to  asphyxiation  for  a  moment  and 
ask  whether  there  is  any  way  of  ventilating 
this  Chamber  somewhat.  Are  there  windows 
that  can  be  opened? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  good 
point,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  conditions  of  the  House  was  drawn  to 
Mr.    Speaker's    attention.     We   have   been   in 


touch  with  Public  Works,  and  we  have  been 
advised  over  the  years  by  people  who  should 
know  that  opening  the  windows  is  not  the 
answer  to  getting  air  down  in  here.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  person  in  charge  from  Public 
Works  is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
What  he  can  do  or  will  do,  only  events  and 
time  will  show.  The  matter  is  under  way 
as  far,  apparently,  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  to 
get  some  air  down  here.  Opening  the  win- 
dows up  there  apparently  does  not. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point  of  order,  I  have 
always  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  worth 
opening  all  of  the  curtains— I  mean  all  of 
them— and  all  the  windows  just  once.  When 
we  make  that  suggestion  to  Public  Works, 
they  reluctantly  go  up  and  open  some  small 
number  of  windows  part  way,  but  before  we 
all  go  to  our  great  reward,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  we  wiU  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  of  the  windows  open  and  all  of  the  cur- 
tains open— particularly  on  a  day  like  today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  might  just  make  one  point 
before  you  add  further  to  that.  I  heartily  con- 
cur with  the  recommendation  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Revenue  that  at  least  in  the  spirit 
of  experimentation  we  ought  to  try  ox>emng 
this  place  up  just  once  and  let  the  air  blow 
through.  Speaking  specifically,  sometimes 
when  those  curtains  are  drawn  the  sun  gets 
into  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  members  opposite. 
But  they  are  rather  shortsighted  in  some 
matters  anyway.  I  would  put  to  you,  sir,  that 
you  should  take  it  up  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Coimell)  and  have  him 
find  some  solution  to  keeping  the  tempera- 
tures in  this  room  at  a  bearable  level  during 
the  weeks  that  lie  immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  if  I  may  interject. 
Unless  it  is  another  point  of  order,  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough  will  have  the  floor. 
But,  if  I  may  say  this,  I  had,  like  everybody 
else,  lived  in  hope  that  we  would  have  air- 
conditioning  in  this  chamber  before  this  hot 
weather  came.  It  has  not  ibeen  possible,  ap- 
parently, and  I  will  be  most  pleased  to 
arrange— this  aftemon  if  I  can— when  the 
House  goes  into  committee— to  get  hold  my- 
self of  the  appropriate  people  and  get,  if  not 
the  authority,  the  necessary  power  to  pull 
curtains  and  open  windows,  because  no  one  in 
here  is  hotter  than  Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  allow  me  to 
do  that,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  sense 
of  violating  the  British  Imperial  tradition,  I 
would  even  allow  you  to  disrobe  partially. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  Hon.  member  for  Peter- 
liorough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterlwroiigh):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  remarks  on  diis  bill  will 
lie  \ery  few,  except  to  say  that  the  province 
has  begun  to  move  in  the  area  of  air  pollu- 
tion, not  as  quickly  as  many  of  us  would  like, 
but  we  have  seen  some,  I  think,  important 
developments  in  the  past  few  years.  One  of 
tliese,  of  course,  as  the  Minister  well  knows, 
is  the  great  step  that  was  taken  when  air 
pollution  was  taken  out  of  municipal  hands 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  province.  At 
tliat  time  it  became  possible  for  the  province 
to  take  action  against  those  who  were  pollut- 
ing areas  in  the  municipalities,  particularly  in 
cases  where  that  mimicipality  could  not  move 
very  eflFectively  against  that  industry  or 
against  that  corporation.  Now  we  see  another 
step  in  the  development  of  this  province's 
policy  on  air  pollution. 

My  first  reaction,  of  course,  is  that  this  is 
a  very  rational  bill  to  place  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  pollution  in  one  place,  in  one  depart- 
ment and  one  would  only  suggest  that  ob- 
viously air  pollution  and  water  pollution  are 
matters  of  a  single  issue,  both  polluting  an 
environment.  But  there  are  aspects  iibout  this 
move  which  do  bother  me. 

I  must  say  that  one  of  tlie  things  that  has 
happened  over  the  past  couple  of  months  in 
which  this  development  has  taken  place  under 
Xhe  Department  of  Health,  is  that  a  very 
active  and  extremely  expert  group  has  devel- 
oped in  the  air  pollution  control  division.  One 
would  thinJc  it  possibly,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  felt  at  home  within  this  particular  de- 
partment, with  The  Department  of  Health. 

Because  I  think  The  Department  of  Health 
is  c^mcemed  with  people,  it  should  be  con- 
cerned with  pollution  as  it  aflFects  people  and 
their  situations  within  the  environment.  What 
bothers  me  about  passing  tliis  over  to  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement is  that  this  department  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  productive  aspects  of  the 
proA'ince's  development.  It  is  more  concerned 
with  energy  and,  of  course,  related  olosel>' 
to  that,  the  development  of  production,  of 
industry,  and  so  on. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  I  remember 
some  months  ago  reading  a  remark  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement when  he  was  si>eaking  at  a  confer- 
ence here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  regard  to 
air  pollution.  He  talked  about  those  people 
who  tend  to  be   too  idealistic,  who  tend  to 


concern  themselves,  perhaps  too  much,  with 
air  pollution. 

He  indicated  there  was  a  certain  level  of 
pollution  that  we  must  be  willing  to  tolerate, 
and  one  could  not  help  feeling  just  a  little 
bit  unnerved  by  this  feeling  on  the  i>art  of 
The  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement that  there  was  a  degree  to  which  we 
should  be  willing  to  accept  a  degree  of  air 
pollution,  perhaps  to  a  degree  that  is  bad  for 
the  health  of  people.  He  suggested  that  if 
we  want  to  develop  our  resources  and  our 
productivity,  if  we  want  to  keep  these  big 
corporations  enlarging  and  gathering  in 
profits,  we  should  be  wilHng  to  acceipt  and 
tolerate  a  certain  level  of  ixxllution. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  level  is  reached  by  toler- 
ating the  Minister. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  very  much  concerned  at 
this  kind  of  a  policy  being  developed  within 
this  department.  As  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  already  stated  his  activity  in  the  area 
of  water  pollution  really  has  not  been  such 
as  could  give  great  confidence  to  us  all. 

Week  by  week  as  we  have  seen  the  Min- 
ister stand  in  his  place  replying  to  questions, 
particularly  from  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  Deans),  and  from  others  on  our 
benches,  we  have  certainly  been  given  no  in- 
dication that  he  is  ready  to  begin  any  kind 
of  a  charge  up  the  hill  against  those  who 
are  polluting  the  environment  in  this  prov- 
ince. And  this  bothers  me.  He  has  shown  no 
great  interest. 

I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  real 
problem  of  priorities  that  this  government  is 
going  to  have  to  face  if  it  really  wants  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  pollution.  As  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  we  have  still  got  the  pol- 
lution division,  and  I  might  say  I  have  found 
this  division  to  be  most  co-operative  and  most 
helpful  in  dealing  with  problems  of  pollution 
in  tiie  area  which  I  represent. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  there  may 
be  a  rug  pulUng  operation;  that  there  may 
very  well  be  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
province's  views  about  air  pollution  to  what, 
in  a  sense,  we  can  economically  expect  the 
industry  in  our  society  to  accomplish. 

So  far  we  have  seen  no  real  policy,  no 
priority.  We  have  seen  no  provincial  plans  in 
the  area  of  pollution,  and  I  do  not  have 
confidence  that  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  is  one  of  those  Min- 
isters who  is  goinig  to  give  this  province  that 
kind  of  plan. 

I  say  this  is  important.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  we  realize.  We  are  not  just 
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talking,  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  quality  of  life.  Truly  tliat  is  important 
enough.  We  may  very  well  be  deciding  life 
itself  in  tliis  province. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  confes  that  when  I  first  read  the  bill 
the  temptation  was  to  oppose  it.  In  fact,  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  suggesting  in  tlie  caucus 
of  this  party  that  we  should  oppose  it,  because 
my  experiences  with  the  Minister  to  whom 
this  transferral  is  to  go,  have  been  bitter 
indeed.  His  handling  of  the  whole  area  of 
pollution,  which  is  already  within  his  juris- 
diction, is  to  say  the  least  inadequate.  I  would 
only  hope  that  in  tlie  transferral  of  the  air 
pollution  aspect— perhaps  the  single  most 
important  problem  facing  us  at  this  moment 
—the  change  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  is  indicative  of  a 
change  of  Ministers  also,  and  that  coming 
hot  on  the  heels  of  the  takeover  by  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement will  be  a  change  of  Ministers  in 
order  that  we  will  get  some  reasonable  action 
in  the  field  of  air  iwllution. 

I  want  to  direct  a  remark  to  one  of  the 
principles  in  this  bill  which  permits  for  the 
prior  approval  of  proposed  devices  for  pol- 
lution in  automobiles.  I  want  to  ask  tlie  Min- 
ister if  this  will  affect  all  motor  vehicle  trans- 
port, whether  it  will  affect  truck  transport, 
diesel  as  well  as  passenger  vehicles,  and  what 
action  is  contemplated  in  this  area  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  question  that  if  we  are 
going  to  go  after  tlie  motor  vehicle  industry, 
it  must  be  in  its  entirety.  We  have  to  meet 
the  problem  not  only  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion of  pollutants,  but  also  the  emission  of 
pollutants  from  tlie  commercial  transports  that 
travel  on  the  highways. 

As  I  say,  the  idea  of  putting  this  into  one 
department  where  it  ought  to  me,  with  one 
Minister  taking  care  of  all  aspects  of  pollu- 
tion is  desirable.  Unfortunately,  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  tliat  tiie  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  has  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  resources  to  he  able  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  department,  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
mentioned  his  concern  that  The  Department 
of  Health  was  passing  out  of  the  picture.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  pass  out  completely,  be- 
cause The  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  is  obviously  one  that  is 


promoting  the  development  of  scientific,  tech- 
nological progress,  and  may  be  caught  up  in 
the  worship  of  this  God,  without  giving 
thought  to  some  of  the  ramifications. 

I  would  hke  to  refer  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared yesterday,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the 
papers  in  which  the  Pickering  plant  was  dis- 
cussed. There  was  one  statement— I  am  quot- 
ing from  memory— that  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  kind  of  accident  happening,  was  once 
in  500,000  years.  Now,  this  sounds  like  a 
publicity  release  if  ever  I  heard  one.  It  sug- 
gests that  these  plants  are  permanent;  that 
they  will  last  indefinitely;  and  that  they  are 
entirely  foolproof. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
names  in  nuclear  power  development,  had  thLs 
to  say  in  the  Journal  of  Petroleum  Technology, 
May  1965.  I  received  this  in  the  mail  just 
this  morning.  I  had  heard  of  this  statement 
before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
had  the  complete  quotation  available.  Dr. 
Teller,  whom  you  will  recognize  as  an 
authority,  says— it  is  not  a  very  long  state- 
ment and  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  while 
I  read  it: 

In  principle,  nuclear  reactors  are  dan- 
gerous. A  powerful  nuclear  reactor  which 
has  functioned  for  some  time  has  radio- 
activity stored  in  it,  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  released  from  a  powerful  nuclear 
bomb.  A  gently,  seeping  nuclear  reactor 
can  put  its  radioactive  poison  under  a  stable 
inversion  layer  and  concentrate  it  over  a 
few  hundred  square  miles  in  truly  deadly 
fashion. 

In  my  mind,  nuclear  reactors  do  not 
belong  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nuclear 
reactors  belong  underground.  They  should 
be  provided  with  sufficient  and  safe  inter- 
locks so  that  in  case  of  an  accident,  the 
radioactivity  can  be  confined  and  will  not 
be  widely  disseminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  at  present,  in  Switzer- 
land, one  of  these  nuclear  reactors  that  is 
leaking  radioactive  material  or  radioactive 
emissions.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  built 
underground,  and  the  hope  is  that  the  damage 
will  be  confined  underground  and  will  not 
expose  the  population  to  any  ill-effects. 

But  I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Health  would  naturally  be  very 
much  concerned.  This  is  one  disadvantage  I 
see  to  the  co-ordination  and  the  transfer  to 
the  other  department,  and  I  would  express  my 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  Health  and  his 
advisers  will  keep  a  very  careful  watch  on 
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the     accumulating    evidence     regarding     the 
potential  dangers  of  radioactive  emissions. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  will  say  at  the  moment, 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Health 
will  take  note. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to 
let  the  bill  go  through  on  second  reading 
without  confirming  the  observations  made  by 
my  colleague  from  Peterborough  and  my 
colleague  from  Wentworth  as  to  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  doing  what  we  are  doing  at 
this  point  in  time.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
perhaps  a  measure  of  the  despair  which  we 
in  this  party  feel,  that  we  should  be  more 
content  to  leave  this  matter  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Minister  of  Health,  for  whom  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time  some  very  muted 
and  circumspect  criticism. 

I  may  say  that  we  do  not  deal  with 
abstracts  in  this  Legislature.  We  deal  vvdth 
pertinent  realities.  This  Act  talks  about  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. It  does  not  talk  about  some  human 
quantum  who  will  take  over  the  portfolio. 
It  talks  about  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  and  that  Minister  is 
the  one  who  presently  occupies  the  portfolio. 
It  may  be  that  all  of  us  see  in  this  bill  a 
Machiavellian  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to  forewarn  the 
Legislature  of  the  imminent  political  demise 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement. But  we  cannot  count  on  that.  We 
have  to  assume  that  he  remains  in  the  port- 
folio. And  as  long  as  this  Minister  is  in  this 
portfolio  the  bill  is  a  travesty,  an  absolute 
travesty.  In  fact,  it  could  be  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote air  pollution  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
because  that  is  what  it  will  amount  to  when 
oflBciated  over  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

I  remind  you,  sir— and  the  parallel  is  note- 
worthy—that when  pressed  to  the  wall  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  announced  to  the 
world  that  there  would  be  no  water  pollution 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  by  the  year  1970— 
it  would  have  totally  been  eliminated.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission,  Donald 
Collins  who  said,  and  I  quote,  that: 

The  recent  commission  study  showed 
gross  pollution  is  still  taking  place  and 
there  is  a  virtual  absence  of  external  treat- 
ment works  at  the  Dryden  Paper  Company, 
the    Ontario    Minnesota    Pulp    and    Paper 


Company,  the  Eddy  Forest  Products  Com- 
pany, the  Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  the  Abitibi  Paper  Company  and 
the  Provincial  Paper  Company. 

So  much  for  the  exercise  of  authority  on  tht* 
part  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  in  the  field  of  water  pollution. 
To  suggest  now  that  such  a  colossal  failure 
in  the  field  of  pollution  is  about  to  exercise 
control  over  air  pollution  is  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  "We  have 
given  up.  We  are  now  setting  in  motion  a 
policy  whereby  we  wall  pollute  the  air  to 
the  point  that  either  the  government  falls,  or 
people  flee  the  province." 

I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  that  is  the 
pragmatic  reality  with  which  we  deal— a 
Minister  who  cares  not  a  whit  about  pollu- 
tion and  who  has  showm  himself  entirely  in- 
capable of  coping  with  any  single  aspect  of 
pollution,  however  marginal. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  good  team  has 
been  developed  in  the  air  pollution  control 
unit— a  pretty  good  team.  I  have  no  doubts, 
sir,  that  that  team  will  be  dismembered.  One 
could  predict,  with  some  authority,  that  on 
Friday  morning  next  there  will  be  a  complete 
resignation  of  the  air  pollution  control  branch, 
under  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management.  

If  it  was  a  debacle  under  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  it  will  be  without 
parallel  under  the  following  Minister.  Indeed, 
all  these  Cabinet  pretenders  will  have  to 
enter  the  fray  on  that  Friday  morning  when 
the  Prime  Minister  is  fishing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Becauses  it  is  one  thing  to  rescue  a  non- 
descript; it  is  another  thing  to  rescue  a 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  really  had  to  say 
on  second  reading.  We  were  constrained,  as 
the  member  for  Wentworth  said  so  well, 
almost  to  vote  against  the  bill.  We  were 
terrified  by  the  prospect  of  it  going  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. 

Tlie  only  thing  which  gives  us  that  modest 
thrust  of  spirit,  sir,  is  the  recognition  that, 
in  the  long  hot  days  of  August,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  will 
slide  into  the  obscurity  which  many  would 
have  thrust  upon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  concept  of  this  bill  is  certainly 
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encouraging.  The  fact  that  now  tlie  technical 
people,  the  engineering  staffs,  of  the  same 
department  can  deal  with  water  and  air 
pollution.  I  tliink  tliat  many  of  the  items  that 
have  been  raised  tliis  afternoon  in  this 
debate  hinge  on  the  problem  that  this 
department  needs  to  have  its  guidelines 
redefined  and  its  new  priorities  set. 

I  feel  that  when  we  have  a  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  we  do  not  have  a  total  pollution  or  total 
enviromnental  commission  in  itself.  We  try  to 
differentiate  between  water  and  air  and  other 
forms  of  our  envirormient.  This  is  really  a 
total  concept. 

Last  Friday,  when  I  left  this  building  by 
the  front  steps  and  looked  down  University 
Avenue  and  saw  tlie  smog  and  the  pollution 
advancing  up  the  street,  it  drove  home  to 
me  that  this  problem  of  air  pollution  is  not 
only  a  unique  situation  in  the  industrial  city 
of  Hamilton.  It  is  also  common  to  almost 
e\'ery  major  community  in  this  province. 

I  think  we  have  to  really  take  a  long  look 
at  our  priorities  in  this  province— whether 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  super- 
ficial pleasures  that  our  society  demands  and 
are  willing  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
take  on  tlie  problem  of  pollution  control. 
I  just  hope  that  once  this  is  transferred  to  a 
new  department  of  this  government,  the 
whole  problem  of  air  and  water  pollution 
will  be  looked  at.  Perhaps  when  it  is  under 
the  one  umbrella  and  one  roof,  something 
really  fine  might  take  place.  We  might  see 
some  further  legislation  that  will  improve  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  transition  of  this  department 
from  The  Department  of  Health  to  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement does  disturb  me  a  bit.  I  can  readily 
agree  tliat  the  problem  of  pollution  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  one  department.  But 
we  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience  in 
my  own  community,  where,  up  until  the  first 
of  this  year,  the  municipality  was  resix)nsible 
for  air  pollution. 

Starting  the  first  of  this  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Healtli  assumed  the  responsibility. 
As  a  result,  citizens  who  were  being  upset 
by  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  pollution,  the 
Chrysler  Windsor  foundry,  found  themselves 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  They  com- 
plained to  the  mimicipality,  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  authority  in  the  city  of  Windsor, 


and,  because  it  happens  to  be  in  a  transition 
period,  they  sort  of  sloughed  off  the  res,ponsi- 
bihty.  They  said,  "Well,  it  is  going  to  be 
the  responsibihty  of  the  Minister  of  Health." 
I  am  afraid  that  now  that  the  department  is 
being  transferred  from  the  Minister  of  Health 
to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  a  lot  of  tliis  good  work  that  has 
been  developed  by  The  Department  of  Health 
may  likewise  be  lost  in  the  new  ministry. 
The  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chrysler  Windsor  foundry  are  going  to,  once 
again,  be  in  the  same  position  that  they  were 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

With  whom  does  the  responsibility  for  air 
pollution  lie?  The  Department  of  Health,  we 
thought,  had  started  to  undertake  it,  and 
were  doing  a  good  job.  They  had  issued 
orders  to  the  Chrysler  company  to  clean  up 
the  pollution  problem  in  the  area.  Now  we 
wonder  whether  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  are  going  to  act 
with  the  same  dispatch  and  the  same  energy 
as  did  The  Department  of  Health.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  so,  but  we  have  our  reservations. 

We  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Health,  in 
assigning  this  responsibility  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  does 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  individual 
problem  that  I  have  mentioned,  so  that  no 
longer  will  the  residents  in  the  Walkerville 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chrysler  Windsor 
foundry  find  themselves  wondering  as  to 
which  department  of  government  they  should 
launch  complaints. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  some  remarks,  if 
not  in  outright  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
transfer  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  of  the  administration 
of  air  pollution  control  in  the  province,  then 
with  some  very  serious  reservations. 

First  of  all,  I  view  the  contaiimient  of  air 
pollution  in  this  province  as  a  matter  of 
fundamental  public  health  administration.  It 
is  not,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
department  to  which  this  responsibility  is 
going,  a  matter  of  conservation,  or  regulation 
of  our  resources  or  energy.  And  I  wonder 
why  the  Minister  heading  The  Department 
of  Health,  who  is  himself  a  physician,  has 
brought  in  this  legislation,  which  I  feel  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  tradition  of  public 
health  service. 
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The  fight  to  establish  minimum  standards 
of  public  health  protection  against  disease  of 
epidemic  proportions,  began  with  the  control 
of  water  supply  and  the  handling  of  effluent. 
But  when  the  province  of  Ontario  finally 
came  around  to  the  point  where  it  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  pollution  of  our  water 
resources  in  this  province,  it  did  not  choose 
to  establish  the  governmental  authority  over 
the  handling  of  pollution  as  a  public  health 
measure  in  the  hands  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  but  in  the  hands  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Already,  in  maintaining  an  essential  pub- 
lic health  service,  we  are  one  step  behind  in 
respect  of  our  water  quality  control.  Now  it 
is  proposed  that  the  measures  to  abate  and 
prevent  further  air  pollution— a  major  health 
hazard  in  our  society— are  to  be  removed 
from  that  department  whose  prime  respon- 
sibility is  the  safeguarding  of  the  public 
health. 

I  wonder  why  the  Minister  of  Health  is 
the  person  to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of 
his  own  responsibilities,  in  this  respect?  Surely 
there  must  be  some  administrative  efficiency 
in  consolidation  of  all  these  services,  designed 
to  control  the  quality  of  our  environment,  in 
one  department.  That  may  well  be  admitted. 
But  why  the  department  which  is  so  oriented 
to  maintaining  the  energy  resources  of  the 
province  for  the  benefit  of  industry  primarily 
and  the  economy  more  generally,  should  be 
the  one  to  take  on  the  responsibility  for  safe- 
guarding the  public  health,  is  something  that 
the  Minister  has  yet  to  answer.  I  hope  he 
will  give  that  question  due  consideration 
when  he  rises  to  close  the  debate. 

I  feel  this  measure  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  whole  tradition  of  public  health  serv- 
ice, which  governments  have  undertaken  to 
such  a  large  extent  in  modem  times.  If  any- 
thing the  Minister  of  Health  is  the  person 
who  ought  to  have  complete  responsibility 
and  be  the  Minister  to  report  to  this  Legis- 
lature on  behalf  •  of  all  those  services  that 
have  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
people  of  Ontario  live. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  more  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate,  the  more  I  have  become  persuaded 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  switch 
are  so  weak  that,  quite  frankly,  we  are  going 
to  need  the  most  convincing  kind  of  state- 
ment from  the  Minister  before  we  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  bill  should  not  be  opposed 
at  this  stage. 


There  are  two  essential  reasons:  One  is 
that  to  move  air  pollution  into  a  department 
where  it  is  going  to  l)ecome  part  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  economic  development, 
and  where  the  health  of  the  people  should 
become  a  secondary  concern,  seems  to  me 
is  a  very  serious  step  backwards. 

The  second  and  equally  important  reason 
is  that  nobody,  including  the  friends  of  the 
government  to  be  found  on  the  board  of  the 
Globe  and  Maily  has  continuing  confidence  in 
this  Minister,  and  particularly  in  this  Min- 
ister with  relation  to  the  promotion- 
Mr.  Pitman:  He  is  not  even  here! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  implementation  of  a 
vigorous  programme  of  antipollution.  In  fact, 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  is  dead 
right.  The  proposition  that  we  should  be 
debating  in  this  House  is  the  whole  issue  of 
switching  as  important  an  area  of  public 
concern  as  this  into  the  ministry  of  a  man 
who  is  not  interested  enough  even  to  be  in 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  debate.  TJus  is  in 
itseilf  proof  of  his  basic  disinterest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that,  at  this  stage, 
the  argument  becomes  pretty  overwhelmingly 
against  this  bill.  And  I  would  like  to  warn 
the  Minister  that  he  will  have  to  excel  the 
peaks  that  on  occasion  he  achieves  if  he  is 
going  to  dissuade  us  from  that  position. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  the  bill  before  the 
hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
for  the  transfer,  of  course,  has  already  been 
enunciated  in  this  House.  If  I  were  to  repeat 
it,  I  would  sdmply  be  repeating  the  words  of 
the  leader  of  the  government,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  annomiced  the  proposal  to  bring 
together  environmental  control  rnider  the 
aegis  of  one  department.  He  stated  it  un- 
equivocally as  government  policy.  That  state- 
ment is  on  the  record  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  futile  for  me  to  repeat  it  at  this  time. 

If  I  may,  as  you  have  permitted  some  other 
hon.  members  to  do,  sir,  just  deviate  a  little 
from  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I  would  like 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  staff,  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  kindly  things  that  have  been 
said  about  my  staff.  We  are  rather  proud 
of  them.  We  are  proud  of  the  calibre  and 
(juality  of  the  men. 

The  director  of  this  whole  urea  of  air 
lx>llution  control,  Mr.  Drowley,  lias  done  a 
magnificent  job— perhaps  more  than  will  ever 
be  known  generally  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  by  the  public,  because  they 
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have  not  been  as  close  to  it  as  have  I.  It 
lias  been  a  disillusioning,  disappointing,  frus- 
trating job  at  times,  but  he  has  stuck  with 
it  and  has  built  around  him  an  outstanding 
team  of  engineers,  of  scientists,  of  physicists 
and  of  inspectors  that  is  second  to  none  in 
the  service  of  government. 

I  say  to  you,  witliout  apology  and  without 
equivocation,  sir,  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  lose 
them.  No  one  likes  to  preside,  I  think,  as 
someone  said— or  am  I  thinking  of  Churchill— 
over  the  dissolution  of  his  empire.  And  I  do 
not  see  my  empire  dissolving  in  any  way,  be- 
cause I  know  that  this  team  of  well-founded, 
skilled  men,  will  continue  to  do  an  outstand- 
ing job.  On  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  thanking  those  hon. 
members  for  their  very  kindly  remarks  to 
them. 

I  would  point  out,  sir,  tliat  we  have  been 
in  this  field  for  just  17  months.  We  took  over 
officially  on  January  1,  1969,  and  I  think  we 
ha\'e  accomplished  a  very  great  deal  in  that 
time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Himiber  was  worried 
about  the  devices  for  emisson  control  on 
vehicles.  The  reason  that  this  section  4  is 
put  in  is  that  until  the  present  time  we  have 
only  approved  equipment  or  devices  that 
already  had  prior  approval,  official  approval, 
of  the  United  States  government,  or  Congress, 
or  some  official  agency  in  the  United  States. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  are  developing  devices 
in  our  own  nation  and  this  additional  regula- 
tion is  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
approval  for  the  use  of  those  devices  or  any 
others  that  might  come  along. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  won- 
dered if  they  would  affect  all  vehicles.  All 
1969  passenger  vehicles,  as  you  know,  are 
now  equipped  by  law.  Light  trucks  will  also 
l>e  controlled.  Diesel  trucks  will  have  to 
come  up  to  a  recognized  and  stated  standard, 
known  as  No.  1  smoke  density  requirement. 
The  odours  from  diesels  unfortunately  have 
not  yet  l)een  controlled.  We  still  do  not  know 
how  to  control  them,  despite  all  tlie  sugges- 
tions for  deodorizing,  but  the  scientists  are 
working  on  that  and,  as  soon  as  that  is  pos- 
sible, I  can  assure  you  that  tliat  will  be 
added  to  the  regulations  and  will  be  brought 
into  effect. 

We  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  tackle  old 
vehicles— that  is,  existing  veliicles— but  I  am 
told  this  is  an  engineering  job  of  some  immen- 
sity. But  the  engineers  and  scientists  too  are 
working  on  this  hopefully  to  find  a  solution 
to  that  problem. 


Tlie  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
mentioned  the  difficulties  that  he  had  experi- 
enced in  transition— and  he  did  experience 
some— but  there  will  not  be  those  difficulties, 
because  a  regional  office  is  existent  in  his 
municipality.  I  think  it  is  well  known  now 
that  complaints  should  be  laid  with  that 
office  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  and  dealt 
with,  I  think,  fairly  competently. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  say  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  rise  before  this  vote  is  called.  We 
are  going  to  oppose  tliis  bill.  The  Minister  did 
not  even  deal  with  the  points  we  raised,  let 
alone  deal  with  tiiem  convincingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  deal 
with  them.  I  stated  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister  had    already   made   the   announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  did  not  have  a  point  of  order, 
because  the  hon.  Minister  was  quite  entitled 
to  answer  in  the  debate  as  he  thought  best. 

Mr.  Peacock:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Peacock:  My  point  of  order  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  in  wliich  Ministers  parti- 
cipate in  second  readings.  In  traditional  Brit- 
ish Parliamentary  practice.  Ministers  are  given 
the  right  to  speak  to  the  legislation  on  second 
reading  and  to  wind  up  the  debate  in  re- 
buttal. Ministers  in  this  House  do  not  speak 
to  their  legislation  when  it  is  called,  and  con- 
sequently we  often  find  ourselves  on  this  side 
of  the  House  witliout  an  explanation— other 
than  the  very  brief  footnotes  appended  to  a 
bill— that  Ministers  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
provide  tlie  basis  for  debate  which  follows. 
They  do  not  do  so,  and  therefore  we  are  re- 
duced to  tlie  present  situation  where  we  are 
forced  into  a  negative  position  on  account  of 
a  very  inadequate  rebuttal  by  the  Minister 
on  the  points  we  have  raised. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Except  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle). 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  question  that  the 
rules  of  this  House— and  I  believe  it  is  com- 
mon in  other  jurisdictions— permit  the  Min- 
ister having  carriage  of  the  bill  to  speak  when 
it  is  first  moved  for  second  reading,  and  then 
to  have  tlie  right  of  rebuttal.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know— and  I  have  had  occasion 
to  look  into  this  before— which  requires  a 
Minister  to  make  any  such  opening  statement. 
Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
a  normal  debate  in  this  House. 
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The  motion  by  Mr.  Dymond  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  139.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

There  being  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  motion  was  carried,  I  would 
ask  for  a  voice  expression. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  139,  which  was  agreed 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Allan 

Auld 

Bales 

Ben 

Bemier 

Boyer 

Breithaupt 

Brunelle 

Carruthers 

Demers 

De  Mortte 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

EdighoflFer 

Gaunt 

Gilbertson 

Gomme 

Good 

Guindon 

Hamilton 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Victoria-Haliburton) 
Hodgson 

(York  North) 
Junes 
Jessiman 
Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Kennedy 
Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 
MacKenzie 
MacNaughton 
Morin 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
McKeough 
Newman 

(Windsor- Walkerville) 
Nixon 
Paterson 
Potter 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 
Reid 

(Rainy  River) 


Burr 

Davison 

Deans 

Ferrier 

Jackson 

Lawlor 

Lewis 

MacDonald 

Makarchuk 

Peacock 

Pitman 

Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(Scarborough  Centre) 
Stokes-13. 


Ayes  Nays 

Reid 

(Scarborough  East) 
Reilly 
Hobarts 
Rollins 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Ruston 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Spence 
Stewart 
Trotter 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Worton 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko-62. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  62,  the  "nays"  13. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    declare    the    motion    for 
second  reading  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second   reading  of  the 


bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  proceed  further  I 
would  like  to  get  the  view  of  the  House. 
This  House,  over  the  years,  has  carried  on 
with  a  certain  amount  of  decorum  both  in 
dress  and  behaviour,  and  at  times  we  fail  in 
both.  Last  year,  when  the  hot  weather 
arrived,  there  was  a  consensus  from  the 
House,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
jackets  would  not  be  worn  and,  personally, 
Mr.  Speaker  has  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
that. 

But  I  feel  that  in  fairness,  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  is  what  should 
guide  us,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could 
have  an  expression  of  opinion  on  that,  be- 
cause really  today  is  not  as  hot  as  we  have 
often  had  it  here,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  all  the  members  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  doflF  jackets  with  the  approval  of 
the  House.  Perhaps  I  could  ha\'e  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  We  have  it  by  virtue  of 
actions  in  one  area  of  the  House,  but  not  in 
a  very  considerable  other  area  of  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  presume  that  I  would  ha\'e 
to  lead  off  in  this  discussion,  if  there  is  to  be 
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Personally,  I  think  there  are  certain  forms 
that  one  should  follow.  I  will  however  be 
<;uided  entirely  by  what  the  House  itself 
wants  to  do,  as  I  think  we  should  be  guided 
in  many  of  our  rules  of  procedure  in  this 
House.  After  all,  it  is  not  for  the  govern- 
ment to  say  how  the  House  should  be  con- 
ducted. It  seems  to  me  these  are  matters  that 
concern  all  members  of  the  House,  and  should 
be  done  in  a  way  in  which  all  members 
agree.  If  all  members  of  the  House  agree 
that  those  who  wish  to,  may  remove  their 
jackets,  I  would  have  no  objection.  I  can 
assure,  personally,  I  will  not.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  personally  do  not 
intend  to  remove  my  jacket  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  then,  we  might  deal 
with  it  as  we  did  last  year,  because  all  I  wish 
to  do  is  to  know  what  the  members  of  this 
House  wish  to  have  done.  Last  year  there 
was  considerable  discussion.  Is  it  agreed  that 
from  now  on,  the  weather  being  such  as  it 
is  in  the  House,  or  in  the  committee,  the 
members  will  be  guided  by  their  personal 
inclination  as  to  whether  jackets  are  worn  or 
not?    Is  that  agreed?   Agreed! 


THE  AMBULANCE  ACT,  1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  143,  The  Ambulance  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak 
to  The  Ambulance  Act,  1968-1969,  I  want  to 
point  out  first  of  all  that  our  party  certainly 
is  in  accord  with  the  principles  that  this  bill 
tries  to  enunciate.  There  are  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  bill,  however,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  a  few  of  those  to  the  attention  of  this 
House. 

Even  though  we  do  recognize  these  weak- 
nesses, and  think  that  there  is  a  lot  of  house- 
keeping to  be  done  with  reference  to  this 
bill,  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  party  at  least,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  vote  against  the  bill 
simply  because  it  leaves  us  some  work  to  do 
in  other  jurisdictions,  such  as  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  or  in  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health.  If  there  are  weak- 
nesses we  feel  they  should  be  looked  after 
by  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
bills  are  not  to  be  rejected  simply  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  amendments  that  could  be 
made. 

It  is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
government  took  action  to  establish  for  this 
province  an  ambulance  service  which  would 
be    in    keeping    with    the    prosperity    of    this 


province,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  always 
tries  to  lead  us  to  believe. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  when  the 
government  does  take  a  first  step  towards 
establishing  a  universal  ambulance  service  for 
this  province,  or  is  passing  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
ambulance  service  for  this  province,  it 
restricts    itself   to    land-based    vehicles. 

In  this  day  and  age,  considering  the  scoi)e 
and  breatli  of  our  province,  you  would  think 
that  they  would  set  their  sights  a  little  higher 
when  trying  to  provide  services  for  the 
people  of  this  province— and  not  leave  them 
land  bound.  I  refer,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  definition  of  the  word  "ambulance" 
in  the  Act,  which  restricts  it  to  a  vehicle,  and 
a  vehicle  in  the  Oxford  dictionary  is  a 
carriage,  or  a  cart,  or  other  land  conveyance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  occasions,  I  and 
other  members  of  this  House  have  risen  to 
point  out  the  need  for  an  air  ambulance  ser- 
vice in  this  province.  I  regret  extremely  that 
this  bill  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
establishment  of  air  ambulances.  We  trust  that 
before  this  biU  does  come  in  for  third  and 
final  reading,  the  government  will  see  fit  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which  would  in- 
clude air  ambulances. 

If  not,  we  shall  certainly  come  prepared 
with  such  an  amendment.  But,  then  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  that  is  setting  one's 
sights  high,  we  also  have  to  think  of  ambu- 
lances in  terms  of  water.  Ontario  is  blessed 
with  large  stretches  of  fresh  water  and  salt 
water,  and  it  is  also  deplorable  that  this 
government  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  ambulance 
services  involving  ships  and  boats.  We  trust 
that  this  vdll  also  be  looked  into  by  this 
government. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  weaknesses.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  this  party  does  deplore  is 
that  an  appeal  comes  from  a  director  to  the 
commission.  Now,  some  may  say  that  they  see 
nothing  wrong  with  this.  That  may  be,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  this  party  at  least,  we 
cannot  see  a  commission  sitting  on  appeals  on 
its  own  decisions. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
commission  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  which 
includes  the  appointment  of  a  director,  and 
when  it  hears  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  director,  it  is,  in  essence,  hearing  appeals 
against  its  own  decisions.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  time  limit  fixed  for  the  commission  or  the 
director  to  hear  appeals.  The  Act  provides 
that  the  commission  may  fix  a  time,  but  it 
does  not  set  a  limit  for  the  time  to  be  fixed. 
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In  other  words,  a  commission  could  very 
well,  in  theory,  although  it  may  not  do  so  in 
practice,  fix  a  time  six  months  or  a  year 
hence,  as  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  do 
here,  and  ask  that  a  bill  not  be  read  this 
(lay,  but  this  day  six  months  hence.  The  com- 
mission could  very  well  act  in  the  same 
mimner.  We  feel  there  should  be  some  time 
limit  fixed. 

There  is  also  no  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Minister.  Again  we  find  that  there  is 
a  right  to  review,  a  decision  of  the  com- 
mission by  the  Minister.  Again,  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Liberal  that,  in  essence,  it  was 
sitting  on  its  own  decisions  because  the  com- 
mission is,  in  essence,  a  servant  of  the  Min- 
ister and  his  department. 

There  ought  to  be  a  provision  for  appeal, 
at  least  to  a  justice  of  the  high  court,  against 
th«  decision  brought  down  by  the  Minister 
when  he  is  sitting  in  review  on  the  decision 
of  the  commission. 

One  other  section  that  bothers  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  by  section  23,  the  commission 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  vicariously  liable 
for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  operators  or  their 
employees.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
most  instances,  the  operators  or  the  employees 
of  the  operators  will  not  be  employees  of 
the  commission. 

The  Act  provides  that  tiie  council  of  the 
municipality  may  pass  bylaws  for  acquiring, 
maintaining  and  operating  an  ambulance  ser- 
vice, in  which  case  the  operators,  or  their 
employees  could  be  servants  of  the  council. 
It  provides  that  the  commission  and  the 
council  of  the  municipality  or  board  of  health 
or  health  unit  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
in  respect  of  the  acquisition,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  an  ambulance  service. 

But  it  also  goes  on  further  to  provide  in 
section  4c  that  the  commission  has  power  to 
establish,  maintain  and  operate  alone,  or  in 
co-operation  with  others,  ambulance  services, 
and  so  on,  in  which  instance,  the  operators 
or  their  employees,  would,  in  essence  be  the 
employees  of  the  commission. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Minister  may 
say  that  the  operators  are  independent  con- 
tractors, acting  on  behalf  of  the  commission, 
and  the  employees  are,  therefore,  employees 
of  the  independent  contractor,  not  employees 
of  the  commission.  In  my  viewpoint,  and  I 
trust  in  the  viewpoint  of  most  of  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues,  when  a  government  estab- 
lishes a  system  such  as  this  it  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  pass  such  rules  of  conduct  that 
would  indemnify  the  public  against  the 
improper  use  of  the  authority  that  was  dele- 


gated, even  though  it  was  passed  down 
through  the  chain  of  command  to  the  lowest 
servant. 

If  the  least  or  lowest  member  of  the  public 
sulfers  because  of  the  conduct  of  an  agency 
set  up  by  the  government,  it  was  my  sub- 
mission and,  as  I  say,  the  submission  of  this 
party,  that  that  member  of  the  public  ought 
to  be  compensated  for  the  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, or  nonfeasance  of  anyone  who  works 
for  an  agency  of  the  Crown. 

That  section  does  not  appeal  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  and  I  trust  that  something  will  be 
done  to  bring  in  an  amendment  to  it. 

I  have  stated  already  that  time  limits  are 
not  fixed  for  carrying  out  certain  functions  by 
way  of  appeal,  and  a  citizen  or  a  municipality, 
or  an  operator,  or  a  corporation  could  be 
left  hanging  in  the  air  wondering  how  soon 
liis  hearing  would  be,  or  could  have  a  time 
fixed  which  would  be  an  inordinately  distant 
time  from  the  time  the  act  occurred.  There 
are  a  lot  of  commendable  sections  in  this 
Act,  and,  as  I  say,  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

One  other  shortcoming,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Although  the  Minister  may  say  that  it  is 
covered  by  one  of  the  powers  that  is  given 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  under 
section  21,  there  is  no  provision  for  these 
ambulances  to  have  interns  as  part  of  the 
staff.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  become 
Americanized  through  watching  television 
where  we  see  an  ambulance  move  screaming 
from  a  hospital,  and  an  intern  is  there  sitting 
ready  to  give  oxygen  to  the  imfortunate 
patient.  Or  is  screaming  back  to  the  hospital, 
and  there  is  an  intern  with  his  litde  black 
bag  ready  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
patient  and  to  render  emergency  treatment  if 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pei^haps  that  may  be  a  Holly- 
wood version  of  how  an  ambulance  operates, 
or,  in  fact,  it  might  be  an  American  version 
of  how  ambulances  are  operated.  On  the 
other  hand  I  think  it  is  a  very  signdficant  step 
forward  if  it  is  being  done  in  getting  people 
to  the  hospital  in  time,  and  perhaps  it  might 
give  the  government  some  ideas. 

I  would  like  to  see  ambulances  operated  by 
hospitals,  with  an  intern  in  every  ambulance 
as  part  of  his  intern  training  so  that  more 
tlian  simple  first  aid  cim  be  rendered. 

I  am  reminded  that  in  Montreal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pohce  department  operates  an 
ambulance  system  by  converting  station 
wagons  into  ambulances,  and  these  converted 
station  wagons  are  used  as  prowl  cars  or 
squad  cars.  They  had  one  station  wagon  so 
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converted  in  every  police  precinct  or  sub- 
division continuously  on  patrol,  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  had  one  or  two  standby  ambulances  of 
this  nature.  Tjhe  drivers  of  these  prowl  cars 
—they  were  continuously  driving  around— 
were  specially  trained. 

Before  you  press  the  button,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  point  out- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  straying 
very  far  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  360  miles  is  not  straying 
very  far,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  to  the  point 
because  this  particular  Act  provides  for  the 
training  of  personnel  and  prescribing  what 
training  they  should  have— the  personnel  were 
police  officers  acting  in  the  regular  course  of 
their  duty,  and  were  trained  even  in  such 
aspects  as  delivering  babies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  tlie 
hon.  member  that  the  principle  is  the  train- 
ing, not  how  they  were  trained.  That  would 
l)e  a  matter  for  committee. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  just  suggesting  that  this  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  training  that  could  be 
given,  to  deliver  babies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  would  be  quite  proper 
in  committee,  but  I  do  not  think  on  the  prin- 
ciple. The  principle  is,  should  they  be  given 
training  or  should  they  not?  That  is  what 
we  are  debating. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  follow  that 
reasoning,  and  I  am  prepared  to  follow  that 
reasoning,  maybe  we  should  say  that  if  we 
have  interns  riding  shotgun,  for  want  of 
another  word,  or  as  assistance,  then  we  will 
not  have  to  train  these  people  how  to  deliver 
babies,  the  interns  are  already  supposed  to 
know.  So,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  made  some  points. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
principles  of  this  bill.  We  want  to  see  the 
principles  expanded  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
some  of  the  many  mechanical  weaknesses  in 
the  bill,  in  the  draftsmanship.  There  are  some 
startling  omissions,  but  I  suggest  that  these 
can  be  cured  before  the  bill  comes  up  for 
third  reading. 

Some  of  them  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Minister  intends  to  refer  the  bill  to 
that  committee,  and  having  said  that,  I  would 
just  say  again  that  we  will  support  the  prin- 
ciples. 


Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  appears  to  be  a  day  in  the  Legislature  in 
which  we  are  switched  around  various  sub- 
ject matters;  and  Ministers  are  assiuning  new 
responsibilities.  The  Provincial  Secretary  di- 
vested himself  of  companies  during  the  after- 
noon and  placed  it  in  some  limbo  of  no 
command  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  a  state 
of  nonentity  at  the  moment. 

The  Minister  of  Health  has  divested  him- 
self of  air  pollution,  and  it  is  also  in  a  state 
of  nonentity  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  the 
moment.  We  are  now  in  the  position  where 
the  Minister  of  Health  assumes  a  new  respon- 
sibility, and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

This  bill  is  a  recapitulation  in  substantial 
part  of  Bill  130,  where  again  many  things 
hang  in  the  air  like  flotsam  or  a  cloud— pink 
clouds,  mostly,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
over  there.  Bill  130  was  introduced  by  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  has  been 
placed  in  abeyance  to  be  reviewed  by  this 
House  some  months  hence  in  substantial  por- 
tions. I  wonder  if  there  is  a  pressing  necessity 
for  a  bill  of  this  kind  at  this  time.  If  it 
were  not  so,  then  perhaps  they  could  abide 
the  coming  into  being  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's overall  blanketing  legislation  which  is 
proposed,  and  now  under  jniblic  discussion  by 
all  interested  parties.  I  wonder  whether  bills 
which  embody  these  phrases  ad  nauseam  and 
over  again  needs  to  be  so  done. 

The  overall  powers  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation by  incorporation  by  reference— or  be- 
cause it  was  the  law— would  have  a  binding 
overall  eflFect,  just  as  does  The  Evidence  Act 
or  The  Regulations  Act,  over  legislation  going 
through  this  House  without  the  necessity  for 
reprinting,  repeating  and  recapitulating  a 
host  of  matters  which  are  already  contained 
in  a  bill  before  this  House. 

In  any  event,  since  this  is  the  effect,  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  situation  as  it 
presentiy  stands,  I  would  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister  again  assumes 
the  mande  of  Caesar  and,  in  a  sort  of  czar- 
dom  in  his  bills,  is  bringing  to  pass  appar- 
ently in  bill  after  bill,  a  finality  of  review  by 
the  Minister  which  is  perhaps  questionable. 

No  one,  least  of  all  McRuer,  denies  to  the 
Minister  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  these 
matters  beholding  to  this  Legislature  and  to 
the  people  as  a  whole  in  a  political  ambit 
and  realm.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that 
very  often  in  bills— and  to  the  good  of  the 
community  as  a  whole— the  interposing  body, 
whatever  commission  or  tribunal  conducts  the 
hearing,  has  a  certain  autonomy.  This  is 
highly  desirable  even  within  the  structure  of 
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the  civil  service,  and  it  is  so  recommended 
by  McRuer  that  bodies  performing  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  functions  should  have  the  maxi- 
mum independence  possible.  For  this  Minis- 
ter, at  all  signs  and  seasons,  to  impose  his 
own  will  in  subvention  of  the  purposes  of 
the  board  that  he  organizes  seems  question- 
able. It  is  not  the  same  case  in  this  bill  as 
it  was  in  a  previous  bill  about  which  we  were 
somewhat  splenetic.  The  bill  in  question  here 
adopts  an  existing  regulatory  agency,  namely, 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission, 
which  is  really  a  branch  of  his  own  depart- 
ment and  there  is  far  more  to  be  said  on  the 
Minister's  behalf  under  this  head  than  there 
was  under  that  previous  legislation. 

However,  I  just  draw  the  attention  of  this 
House,  and  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  repeti- 
tiveness  of  the  demands  of  the  Minister  in 
exercising  his  suzerainty  in  the  sort  of  jealous 
czardom  interposed  in  these  bills  in  this  re- 
gard, which  seems  to  be  somewhat  peculiar 
to  the  Minister's  personality.  May  I  say  in 
general,  on  this  warm  afternoon,  that  it 
amazes  me  as  a  somewhat  new  member  of 
the  House  to  see  how  legislation  brought 
forward  in  the  House  reflects  the  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  Ministers  presenting  it.  There  is 
a  tone  or  flavour— a  sort  of  altitude  or  atti- 
tude—imposed in  the  legislation  which  catches 
the  twist  of  the  Minister  involved.  This,  I 
trust,  would  not  necessarily  be  so— that  a 
certain  objectivity  would  be  established— and 
he  would  see  that,  it  was  not  of  profound 
necessity  for  this  sort  of  writing  the  clause  in, 
in  this  overriding  way,  rather  than  to  allow 
the  tribunals  to  reach  their  own  conclusion. 
If  they  are  subject  to  error  on  the  record,  or 
they  exceed  their  powers,  then  there  are 
other  proper  tribunals  in  any  event.  Even  if 
you  say  in  your  bill  that  this  is  final,  the 
introduction  of  what  they  call  "privative 
clauses"  into  the  law  is  permitted— if  the 
courts  are  determined;  they  will  simply  find 
grounds  on  which  to  find  that  you  have 
abused  your  privileges  and  that  you  have  not 
acted  within  the  scope  and  ambit  of  your 
own  legislation. 

I  would  trust  that  this  might  be  on  many 
occasions,  but  there  is  a  determined  effort 
here  nevertheless  to  exclude  the  judiciary 
from  any  review  procedures  and  for  the  Min- 
ister to  become  both  judge  and  jury  and 
prosecutor— all  three  in  one— in  his  own  case. 
It  is  a  swinging  mood;  and  the  Minister,  de- 
spite being  call  an  "anachronism"  in  some 
Press  reports,  is  engaged  in  an  earnest  en- 
deavour to  refurbish  his  image.  And  if  he 
can  exercise  numerous  functions  dancing  on 
several  toes,  and  even  in  terms  of  the  cross- 


questioning  of  himself— this  delights  him,  I 
am  sure— this  he  must  feel  brings  the  full 
ambit  of  his  possibilities  into  being. 

Apart  from  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
retroactive  clause— I  do  not  think  of  any 
great  consequence— in  section  4(l)(f).  We  do 
scout  these  clauses,  but  the  case  in  question 
is  simply  readjusting  pay  schedules  and  there- 
fore I  probably  have  not  got  that  much 
weight. 

Apart  from  that,  in  section  8  in  the  overall 
approach  to  this  kind  of  legislation  in  this 
bill,  there  is  a  basis  of  refusal  of  licences. 
I  am  rather  pleased  actually  to  see,  for  the 
first  time  that  I  have  noticed  in  legislation, 
the  attempt  to  spell  out  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  refusal  may  actually  take  place. 
While  it  is  in  somewhat  vague  terminology— 
I  trust  this  would  be  watched  with  great  care 
to  see  that  it  is  not  abused.  It  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  recognition  under  The 
Transport  Act  of  the  public  need  for  an 
ambulance  or  the  public  need  for  certain 
forms  of  transportation  under  that  Act. 

This  has  a  clause  to  say  where  the  appli- 
cant is  "not  financially  responsible,"  and 
people  setting  up  ambulance  services  would 
therefore  obviously  be  subject  to  interrogation 
as  to  financial  liability.  I  do  not  think  in  itself 
that  that  is  particularly  bad,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  take  a  Scrooge  attitude  or  an  oppres- 
sive approach  to  this  particular  area.  I  think 
the  Minister  will  agree  witli  me  that  we  are 
most  anxious  to  have  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible operating  their  own  businesses.  I  know 
a  number  of  people  in  the  ambulance  services 
who  have  set  up  on  their  own,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  what  we  would  call— well,  I 
would  doubt  if  they  are  bondable,  really,  but 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  on,  and  they 
are  doing  a  good  job.  They  are  not  in  splen- 
did economic  condition.  And  I  would  hope 
that  the  terms,  the  criteria  that  you  will  use, 
would  be  ratlier  balanced  and  reasonable  and 
not  onerous. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
regarding  this  bill,  and  especially  relate  some 
of  the  concerns  of  the  Ontario  private  ambu- 
lance operators'  association. 

The  degree  of  control  of  this  bill,  and 
especially  the  regulations  as  permitted  under 
section  21  of  this  bill,  are  very  far-reaching, 
and  many  of  the  operators  see  far-reaching 
areas  where  their  entire  business  could  be  put 
out  of  operation  within  the  matter  of  the  next 
five  years.  The  powers  here,  of  course,  relate 
to  the  fact  that  "the  commission  is  given 
greater  control  over  the  participation  in  the 
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establishment  and  location  of  ambulance 
service  and  of  the  cost  and  standards." 

In  the  past,  while  new  ambulances  have 
been  set  up  by  the  department  in  hospitals, 
which,  in  many  areas,  has,  of  course,  jeopard- 
ized the  operation  of  private  ambulance 
operators  who  have  been  operating  ambu- 
lances for  a  good  many  years.  They  have 
been,  under  present  regulations,  receiving  20 
per  cent  depreciation  on  their  equipment  that 
was  taken  over  when  the  1968  Act  was 
passed,  with  the  result  that,  in  five  years  from 
the  time  it  was  taken  over,  their  equipment 
will  have  been  depreciated.  At  that  time,  the 
commission  can  come  to  them  and  say:  "We 
are  going  to  buy  you  out,  but  since  you  have 
nothing  to  sell,  your  depreciation  has  been 
written  off  our  books.  We  will  then  just  close 
you  up,  because  we  are  going  to  set  up  an 
ambulance  down  the  road  a  few  miles." 

This  is  one  of  the  fears  which  the  private 
operators  see  in  this  bill.  They  are  not  at  all 
particularly  happy  with  tlie  present  quota 
system,  whereby  they  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  for  their  operation  within  the  year, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  calls  that  they  do. 
In  fact,  they  may  do  more  than  the  quota 
number  of  calls  or  they  do  less— but  they  are 
guaranteed  a  fixed  amount. 

The  main  concern,  of  course,  in  the  setting 
up  of  ambulances,  there  is  the  fear  that  the 
commission  can  show  favouritism.  There  have 
been  charges  already  of  patronage  favouritism, 
where  certain  people  have  been  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  setting-up  of  ambulances  in 
public  institutions. 

Personally,  I  am  not  against  the  setting-up 
of  ambulances  in  public  institutions,  but  I 
think  the  private  operator  who  has  been  in 
business  for  a  good  many  years  should  be 
given  some  protection. 

He  could  well  be  left  with  a  very  great 
number  of  well-trained  staff.  And,  in  that 
regard,  these  operators  are  now  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  the  department  has  asked 
now  for  the  names  and  home  addresses  of 
all  their  operators  who  are  presently  em- 
ployed in  operation.  They  feel  that  this  may 
just  be  a  means  whereby  the  commission, 
when  it  takes  over,  can  approach  these  people 
to  in  fact  work  for  them  instead  of  the  private 
operators. 

So  there  is  concern  from  the  private 
operators,  especially  within  the  province, 
about  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  discre- 
tion to  set  up  ambulance  services,  where  they 
see  fit,  and  the  far-reaching  eflFects  of  regula- 
tions that  can  be  brought  into  effect.  Many 
of   the   private   operators   are  not  too   happy 


widi  the  fixed  amount  of  income,  now  given 
to  the  owner-operator,  of  $7,000  a  year,  for 
which  he  is  required  to  spend  40  hours  a 
week  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  ambu- 
lance, do  his  book  work,  his  administrative 
work,  manage,  and  look  after  the  complete 
operation.  They  feel  that  this  matter,  while 
it  does  guarantee  that  amount  in  many  areas, 
is  not  adequate  pay. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  when 
he  replies  to  give  us  some  indication  of  what 
provisions  are  going  to  be  made  for  the  pri- 
vate operators.  You  cannot  just  close  them 
up  witli  any  indiscretion,  and  without  giving 
them  any  compensation  for  their  years  of 
building  up  their  private  operations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  members  are  rather 
interesting  and  encouraging.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Humber,  unfortunately  he  is  not  here, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  definition  of 
vehicle  had  not  been  spelled  out,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that,  at  this  stage  in  the 
20th  century,  if  we  are  going  to  rigidly 
define  a  vehicle  in  the  old  connotation,  we 
are  certainly  not  up  with  the  times. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  worry 
about  that.  Who  knows  what  kind  of  vehicles 
we  wall  be  using  tomorrow?  Already  I  have 
stated  in  this  House  that  air  ambulance  serv- 
ice is  available  when  it  is  needed;  water 
ambulance  service,  I  believe,  is  used  in  the 
area  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

I  think  they  use  the  water  ambulance  to 
come  from  Pelee  Island  to  the  mainland,  as 
it  is  used  in  other  similar  situations. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  intends  to  put 
a  rigid  definition  on  the  word  "vehicle". 
Therefore  this  Act  does  not  only  apply  to 
land  vehicles,  I  am  quite  sure. 

The  appeal  from  the  director  to  the  com- 
mission was  done  deliberately  in  order  that  a 
licencee  and  applicant,  or  a  licencee  who  was 
either  refused  a  licence,  or  had  his  licence 
revoked,  would  have  another  body  to  which 
he  might  appeal.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
director  would  be  an  employee  of  the  com- 
mission, but  this  does  not  immediately  mean 
that  the  director  is  going  to  consult  the  com- 
mission before  he  takes  the  responsibility  of 
issuing  or  revoking  a  licence,  or  refusing  to 
issue,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  think  it  is  quite 
reasonable,  as  now  happens  in  the  case  of 
hospitals,  that  the  appeal  should  lie  with  the 
commission. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  if  I  may  inter- 
ject  here    and    comment   on   what   the   hon. 
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member  for  Lakeshore  said.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  rather  amazes  me,  over  the  past 
some  months  I  have  heard  referred  to,  so 
frequently,  the  gospel  according  to  McRucr. 
And  it  is  a  good  gospel,  by  and  large.  I 
have  heard  some  speak  heartily  in  favour  of 
it,  I  have  heard  others  mention  reservations 
about  it.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore, 
it  seems  to  me,  uses  the  gospel  to  please  him- 
self. 

As  Shakespeare  put  it,  the  devil  can  cite 
scripture  to  his  own  end,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  and  I  myself  do  the  same 
thing.   We  will  cite  McRuer  to  our  own  end. 

Let  me  quote  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
page  126  of  McRuer: 

In  the  administrative  processes  of  the 
provincial  government,  political  control  is 
maintained  through  the  doctrine  of  minis- 
terial responsibility  or,  to  state  it  more 
precisely,  through  the  control  and  direction 
by  Ministers  of  all  administrative  action 
taken  by  oflBcials  or  subordinates.  This 
doctrine  requires  that  a  statutory  power  to 
make  administrative  decisions,  decisions  on 
the  grounds  of  policy— 

And  policy  is  inherent  in  this  entire  bill, 
—be  conferred  either  on  a  Minister  or  on 
persons  subject  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  a  Minister  so  that  the  Minister  can  be 
called  to  account  for  the  policy  he  pursues 
in  the  Legislature. 

I  hope  my  hon.  friend  will  realize  that  this 
is  not  any  exercise  of  suzerainty— I  think  he 
used  an  ancient  Shakespearean  word— nor  is 
it  my  desire  to  don  the  mantle  of  Caesar.  It 
would  not  be  very  comfortable  in  the  climate 
of  this  House  today,  or  in  the  climate  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  in  the  province  for  the  next 
weeks.  I  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  don 
the  mantle  of  Caesar.  I  only  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  wdll  be  very  opportunity  given  to 
an  aggrieved,  or  one  who  believes  he  is 
aggrieved,  to  appeal  without  going  to  the 
expense  and  time-consuming  process,  with 
great  respect,  of  going  through  the  due  pro- 
cess of  law  which  McRuer  points  out  is  not 
necessary— and  many  administrative  decisions. 
Let  me  continue  with  McRuer: 

Formerly  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  as 
affording  protection  for  individuals  against 
unjust  encroachment  on  their  rights  from 
administrative  action.  This  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  has  been  criticized  in  recent  times 
on  the  ground  that  such  protection  is  no 
longer  effective.  The  expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental operations,  and  the  monopohza- 


tion  of  legislative  time  by  broad  questions, 
prevent  an  individual  from  obtaining  proper 
consideration  of  his  legitimate  complaints. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  by  some  critics 
that  the  whole  doctrine  should  be  regarded 
as  being  obsolete. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  suggestion 
that  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility is  obsolete  overlooks  its  most  impor- 
tant aspect.  The  general  principle  that  all 
governmental  decisions  on  grounds  of  policy 
should  be  made  by  Ministers,  or  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  Ministers  who  are 
members  of  the  Legislature,  renders  all 
executive  action  accountable  to  and  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Legislature. 
The  existence  of  the  doctrine,  as  much  as 
or  more  than  its  invocation  in  individual 
cases,  ensiures  that  executive  action  will 
not  run  counter  to  the  wiU  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

This  is  the  argument.  I  could  not  put  it  in 
the  hon.  Mr.  McRuer's  words,  because  the 
words  used  by  the  member  himself,  during 
the  private  members'  hoiur  on  Monday, 
directed  my  attention  to  volume  1  of  McRuer 
which  I  had  not  read,  since  volume  3  par- 
ticularly de^t  with  matters  concerning  my 
own  department.  But  it  drove  me  to  McRuer's 
volume  1  and  I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  page? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Page  126,  Administra- 
tive Tribunals.  There  is  a  great  deal,  as  I 
am  quite  certain  my  hon.  friend  knows,  in 
this  volume  which  appHes  to  this  land  of 
thing. 

The  appeal  then  lies  with  the  Minister. 
But  the  Minister  is  not  a  party  to  the  mat- 
ter, as  the  bill  spells  out.  The  parties  to  the 
matter  would  be  the  applicant  or  the  Ucencee, 
the  commission  and  the  director. 

The  Minister  is  only  going  to  involve  him- 
self if  the  licencee  or  the  applicant,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  the  commission,  or  the 
director  rather,  beheves  that  the  decision  of 
the  commission  offends  one  or  other  of  them. 
On  an  appeal  to  the  Minister,  he  will  base 
his  decision  on  the  record.  This  gives  that  per- 
son, the  allegedly  aggrieved  party,  a  further 
opportunity  of  appeal  without  going,  as  I 
stated,  through  the  costly  and  time  consuming 
processes  of  the  court. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hiunber  was  also 
concerned  with  responsibihty  as  outlined  in 
paragraph  23,  section  23,  that  the  commission 
was  absolving  itself  through  this  section,  of 
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responsibility.  I  do  not  think  that  this  can 
be  considered  correct.  The  operator  is  not 
an  agency  set  up  by  the  government,  nor  is 
it  an  agency  set  up  by  the  commission.  The 
commission  is  really  the  body  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  setting  standards,  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  service  is  adequate  and 
accessible  and  that  it  is  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  then,  of  course,  impor- 
tantly it  is  an  insuring  body  which  pays  the 
cost  for  the  service. 

The  hon.  member  was  also  concerned  be- 
cause he  thought  the  bill  made  no  provision 
for  interns  to  ride  on  the  ambulance.  I  think 
this  fear  is  without  basis  because  21(b)  per- 
mits the  writing  of  a  regulation  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  persons  employed  in  the 
ambulance.  If  it  were  deemed  wise  or  deemed 
practical,  I  am  quite  certain  that  an  intern 
could  ride  in  an  ambulance. 

But  this  quite  apart,  the  standard  of  train- 
ing of  ambulance  attendants  would  be  of  a 
level  far,  far,  far  below  that  of  the  training 
of  an  intern,  so  that  anyone  trained  over  that 
standard,  of  course,  could  be  put  in  the  am- 
bulance, if  he  were  available.  All  of  us,  I 
think,  would  like  to  see,  if  possible,  an  intern 
at  least  ride  on  some  ambulances,  particu- 
larly in  serious  accidents  and  in  certain  serious 
illnesses,  too.  But  this  is  really  not  practical. 
However,  it  is  possible  imder  the  terms  of 
this  Act. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Lakeshore  spoke  of 
the  bill  being  a  recapitulation  of  Bill  130. 
This  is  so  and  this  is  done  deliberately,  as 
I  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discus- 
sing the  former  bill  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
made  reference. 

Until  Bill  130  comes  back  to  the  House  for 
final  disposition,  we  believe  that  we  should 
follow  the  hon.  Mr.  McRuer  in  this  regard, 
believing  that  he  was  concerned  as  we  always 
are,  with  assuring  that  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
would  be  looked  after. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Justice's  bill 
comes  before  this  House  and  is  finally  passed 
and  goes  into  law,  as  I  was  advised  the  other 
day  when  discussing  second  reading  of 
another  bill,  then  all  of  tliese  parts  of  our 
bills  can  be  deleted  or  left  in  there,  probably 
redundant,  but  certainly  not  in  conflict  with 
what  the  terms  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice's bill  will  be. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  a  review  of 
the  bill  by  the  Minister.  I  think  he  has  mis- 
understood the  bill,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  Minister  is  not  placed  in  the  position 
either  in  this  bill  or  the  other.  But  let  me  stick 


to  tliis  bill.  The  Minister  is  not,  by  this  bill, 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  judge,  jury 
and  prosecutor. 

The  Minister  does  not  come  into  the  matter 
of  Hcensing  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  unless 
the  hon.  member  is  going  to  stretch  his 
imagination  and  say  that  the  commission  is 
not  only  an  independent  body  for  which  the 
Minister  is  responsible  or  answerable  in  the 
House,  ibut  is  a  willing  tool  of  the  Minister. 

Let  me  assure  my  hon.  friend  that,  as  I 
am  certain  he  has  personal  knowledige  of 
boards  and  commissions,  this  just  does  not 
work.  Indeed,  it  might  be  very  interesting 
for  him  to  read  page  127  of  McRuer,  volume 
1,  at  the  top  of  the  page.  I  have  said  these 
things,  although  not  in  as  good  language  as  the 
hon.  Chief  Justice  used.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  in  respect  of  any  duty  or  responsibility 
given  to  the  hospital  services  commission,  it 
will  exercise  its  own  judgment  and  exercise 
it,   I   am  quite   certain,   with   wisdom. 

The  Minister,  in  this  particular  instance, 
will  only  be  a  final  court  of  appeal,  if  you 
will.  By  no  means  does  the  Minister  want  or 
intend  to  take  upon  himself  the  power  or 
the  responsibility  or  the  mantle  of  being  a 
court  in  the  narrow  connotation. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  person  can  appeal 
on  points  of  fact  in  order  that  he  can  be 
assured  that  everything  possible  has  been 
done,  not  only  to  see  that  justice  is  done, 
but  that,  at  least,  justice  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  done. 

The  retroactivity  is  something  that  i^  part 
of  The  Hospital  Services  Commission  Act.  I 
believe  in  paying  the  hospitals.  The  ambu- 
lance bills  are  paid  through  the  hospitals. 
The  hospitals  are  given  advances,  cash  ad- 
vances, every  month  I  believe,  or  every  two 
weeks  and  then,  periodically,  these  are  ad- 
justed either  by  overpayment  or  by  drawing 
back  moneys  or  holding  back  moneys  that 
have  already  been  overpaid.  This  is  what 
the  retroactivity  means. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  actually  has  been  operat- 
ing this  service  now  since  July  1  of  last  year. 
As  you  will  doubtless  remember  in  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  announced  and  indicated  that 
under  a  regulation  already  in  The  Hospital 
Services  Commission  Act  they  were  given 
that  power.  But  they  find  that  that  regula- 
tion does  not  give  them  adequate  power,  or 
adequate  legal  authority,  to  do  the  job  as 
well  as  they  want  to  do  it  and  as  well  as 
they  ought  to  do  it. 

Before  I  leave  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  said,  he  did  mention  that  we  had 
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spelled  out  the  grounds  for  refusal  of  a 
licence.  I  agree  with  him  very  heartily  that, 
again  as  a  result  of  my  researches  in  McRuer 
after  listening  to  the  hon.  member,  the  hon. 
Mr.  McRuer  points  out  that  these  matters  be 
spelled  out  as  clearly  as  possible,  indicating, 
of  course,  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
spell  them  out  as  clearly  as,  or  in  as  much 
detail  as,  they  might  be. 

I  have  noted  the  hon.  member's  recom- 
mendation that  these  powers  should  be  used 
carefully,  and  I  think  the  record  of  the  com- 
mission is  such  that  their  powers  have  been 
used  carefully  and,  of  course,  there  is  always 
the  appeal.  A  double  appeal  in  the  case  of 
this  kind. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  men- 
tioned some  matters  that  have  given  us,  as 
he  knows,  a  good  deal  of  diflBculty  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  since  we  took  it  over 
as  an  insured  service. 

First,  may  I  point  out  that  I  want  this  bill 
to  go  to  the  standing  committee  because  I 
think  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers have  an  opportunity  to  hear  what  has 
been  done.  I  would  interject  here,  sir,  that 
we  are  building  up  an  ambulance  system  of 
which  the  province  will  be  jusdy  proud, 
and  it  is  fast  reaching  that  proportion  now. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  we 
have  not  based  any  ambulance  on  a  hospital 
without  discussing  it  first  with  private  opera- 
tors. If  there  have  been  such  instances,  I 
have  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  I  am  not 
aware  of  them.  I  have  been  assured  time 
and  time  again  that  we  have  based  our  ambu- 
lances on  a  hospital  where  no  ambulance 
service  has  existed,  or  where  indication  had 
been  given  to  us  that  the  private  operators 
wanted  to  get  out. 

The  hon.  member  knows  many  funeral 
directors  who  have  done  a  very  fine  job  of 
providing  ambulance  service  over  the  years, 
but  have  been  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  field 
for  a  long  time.  Many  of  them  have  urged  us. 
Indeed  this  is  what  put  my  department  first 
into  the  ambulance  business,  the  many  pleas 
from  private  operators  to  let  them  out  of  the 
business  because  it  was  a  losing  game  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

I  repeat  that  in  my  understanding,  we  have 
not  established  a  publicly  owned  facility 
widiout  prior  consultation  with  those  already 
in  existence.  The  bill  will  come  to  standing 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
will  be  there  to  hear  what  the  ambulance 
services  branch  has  done. 

I  do  not  know  why  tlic  hospital  services 
commission    would     want    a    record    of    the 


names  and  addresses  of  staff  who  are 
employed  by  private  operators,  but  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  question  that  very  rightly  should 
be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be,  asked  at 
the  committee  where  I  will  have  the  com- 
mission people  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 
I  think  this  x)oints  up  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  for  private  operators.  Where  a  private 
operator  wants  to  meet  the  standards  laid 
down  in  the  regulation,  he  has  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  continue  in  business. 
Some  of  them  have  by  choice  or  through 
financial  inabihty  been  unable  to  meet  those 
regulations,  and  have  chosen  to  go  out  of 
the  business. 

In  some  cases,  we  have  allowed  some  of 
them  with  less  than  the  required  standard  to 
remain  in  a  sort  of  a  backup  situation,  so 
that  in  tlie  event  of  an  emergency  they  could 
be  called  on  and  will  be  paid  on  a  fee  for 
service  basis.  This  has  happened  in  many 
areas  across  the  province,  particularly  the 
areas  that  are  more  sparsely  populated  in 
order  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  proper  service. 
All  in  all  I  beheve  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
deserves  tlie  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  chair. 


GENERAL  FARM  ORGANIZATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  140,  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  estabhshment,  upon  an 
opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot  of  tiie  farmers 
in  Ontario,  of  a  General  Farm  Organization. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  tfiere 
is  some  anxiety  in  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—and I  think  it  is  reflected  in  other 
parts  of  the  House  and  in  the  province— that 
this  bill  come  before  the  House  for  its 
approval  and  perhaps  some  changes  at  an 
early  date  so  that  the  vote  that  is  envisaged, 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  can  be  conducted. 

I  attended  a  part  of  the  standing  committee 
hearings,  and  on  section  1,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  position  init  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston) 
suggesting  that  the  age  for  those  eligible  to 
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vote  on  the  matter  put  forward  pertaining  to 
the  general  fami  organization  be  reduced 
from  21  to  18  years.  At  that  time  the  Min- 
ister was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  want  at  this  time  to  put  the  argu- 
ments to  him  again  so  that  the  other  members 
of  the  Legislature  can  perhaps  state  their 
opinions  and  cast  their  vote  in  this  particular 
matter.  I  know  the  Minister,  being  a  farmer 
himself,  and  from  a  farm  community,  must 
l)e  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  young 
men  have  committed  themselves  to  our  pro- 
fession, as  farmers,  at  an  age  much  before 
21. 

This  does  not  always  involve  leaving  school 
and  occupying  themselves  full  time,  but,  as 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  school  sessions, 
surely  he,  as  well  as  others  in  this  House, 
knows  very  well  that  the  work  on  the  farms 
is  going  to  depend  on  their  availability  and 
their  continuing  interest  in  this,  not  only  as  a 
way  to  make  a  living  but  as  a  way  of  life. 
There  have  been  many  instances,  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  otlier  business  that  I  can 
think  of,  where  young  men,  well  below  the 
age  of  21,  have  through  misfortune  and  death 
in  the  family,  had  thrust  upon  themselves 
the  responsibihty  of  taking  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  a  farm  and  have  been  able  to  do  this 
in  circumstances  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  in  other  professions  and  jobs  and 
enterprises. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  that  there  is 
any  increase  in  faking  ability  or  responsibility 
just  because  a  young  man  happens  to  be 
on  a  farm,  but  I  think  in  this  business  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  involvement  of  those 
people  under  21  is  of  prime  importance. 
There  is  no  reason  to  reject  their  views  and 
opinions  as  is  done  in  section  1  of  this 
bill  in  restricting  the  voting  age  to  those 
over  21. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Minister  give  this 
liis  careful  consideration.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  he  must  agree  with  me  in  principle 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  perhaps  makes 
liim  hesitate  to  give  his  consent  and  the 
consent  of  the  government  to  the  change  that 
I  want  to  put  forward  by  way  of  amendment, 
is  perhaps  some  fear  that  it  would  be  a  com- 
mitment of  government  policy  in  other  areas. 
Frankly  I  would  like  the  government  to  com- 
mit themselves  in  otlier  areas  as  well,  but  in 
this  bill  and  at  this  time  when  we  are  study- 
ing it  in  committee,  we  are  dealing  only  in 
this  particular  restricted  area. 

I  feel  sure  that  any  reasonable  person,  par- 
ticularly the  hon.  Minister,  closely  associ- 
ated with  tlie  farm  community  and  farm 
people,  must  in  his  heart  agree  with  me,  and 


the  proposition  that  has  been  put  forward 
by  others,  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  any  farm  organization,  and  the 
farm  commimity  in  general,  if  we  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  bill  to  permit  those  under  21 
to  participate  in  the  decision  which  may 
lead  to  a  general  farm  organization,  which  is 
certainly  going  to  have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  future  of  all  of  us  as  farmers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  young  people  involved. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
following  amendment  to  section  1: 

That  subsection  (d),  part  3,  be  amended 

by  deleting  the  word  "twenty-one"  in  the 

third    line    thereof,    and    substituting    the 

word  "eighteen." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Nixon  moves  that 
section  1,  subsection  (d),  part  3,  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "twenty-one"  in  the 
third  line  thereof,  and  substituting  the  word 
"eighteen." 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  On  behalf 
of  the  party,  we  would  support  this  amend- 
ment, not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  applies 
to  this  bill,  but  the  idea  of  introducing  or 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Perhaps  the 
political  parties  can  use  this  as  a  portent  of 
the  future  and  extend  it  right  across  the  board 
to  other  fields  of  endeavour,  particularly  pro 
vincial  and  federal  elections. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  note,  sir,  that  surrep- 
titiously there  has  appeared  on  the  order 
paper  under  the  Prime  Minister's  (Mr. 
Robarts')  name,  An  Act  to  introduce  The 
Election  Act.  It  is  an  entirely  new  Act;  it 
is  not  an  Act  to  amend.  I  daresay,  knowing 
the  courage  of  the  government,  that  in  that 
Election  Act  the  voting  age  will  have  been 
lowered  to  18  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  should  at  least  have 
some  continuity  in  the  legislation  so  that  we 
should  lower  it  to  18  in  this  instance  as  well- 
indeed  as  a  prelude  to  what  may  indeed 
become  policy  during  the  course  of  this 
session.  It  certainly  makes  sense  in  the  con- 
text of  the  arguments  that  have  been  put. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  recently  in  the  standing  committee 
this  amendment  was  moved  and  we  indicated 
our  support  for  it  at  that  time  and  we  cer- 
tainly continue  to  support  it.  In  addition  to 
the  arguments  which  have  been  advance<l 
by  my  colleagues  from  Brantford  and  Scar- 
borough West  I  think  there  is  an  added  one. 
One  of  the  great  problems  today  is  to  per- 
suade young  people  that  the  farm  is  where 
they    might    stay    to    make    their    life    work. 
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There  is  an  increasing  attraction  to  the  city 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity in  which  those  young  people,  who  are 
now  on  the  farm  at  a  working  age  of  18  years 
to  21— should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  with  regard  to  the  future 
shape  of  farm  organizations  in  this  province. 
This  opportunity  should  not  be  denied  them. 

One  of  my  objections,  and  I  shall  reiterate 
it  in  another  context,  is  the  danger  of  isolat- 
ing people,  or  keeping  people  out  of  partici- 
pation in  this  extremely  serious  consideration 
of  the  reshaping  of  farm  organizations.  I 
certainly  know  that  young  people  are  active 
in  the  work  of  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  that 
from  18  years  on,  they  should  have  a  right 
to  vote  on  anything  of  the  nature  that  is  be- 
ing proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  my  experience  with  young  people 
who  applied  for  junior  farmer  loans— that  was, 
of  course,  prior  to  the  Minister's  announce- 
ment cancelling  the  entire  programme— I  was 
struck  by  the  relatively  large  numbers  of 
young  people  who,  from  time  to  time,  applied 
for  junior  farmer  loans,  and  who  happened 
to  be  under  the  age  of  21  years  of  age.  I 
am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  up  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  but  nonethe- 
less, there  were  numbers  of  young  people  who 
wanted  to  go  into  farming  on  a  full-time  basis. 
They  wanted  to  finance  their  operation  and 
they  would  have  desired  to  apply  for  a 
junior  farmer  loan,  but  could  not  apply 
because  they  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In 
regard  to  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  disen- 
franchise those  young  people  who,  in  most 
cases  I  suggest,  are  occupied  on  the  farm 
full  time,  do  a  lot  of  the  work  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  the  farm  as 
well.  I  suggest  that  we  give  them  a  vote  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too  would  like  to  support  the 
amendment  put  forth  by  my  leader.  I  know 
the  critic  for  this  department  put  forth  a 
few  good  amendments  at  the  committee 
meeting  several  days  ago,  and  the  Minister 
was  very  gracious  and  accepted  a  couple  of 
these.  I  hope  that  he  can  see  fit  to  do  this 
today. 

It  would  occur  to  me  that  possibly  there 
might  be  a  bit  of  apathy  in  this  vote.  If  we 
could  possibly  get  some  of  these  younger 
people  interested,  perhaps  the  junior  farmers 
of  Ontario  or  the  4-H  clubs,  could  take  an 
active  role  in  helping  to  promote  this  vote 


so  that  we  would  get  a  true  consensus  of 
opinion.  Certainly  it  would  influence  them  to 
try  and  get  out  the  vote  if  they,  in  fact,  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  themselves. 

Certainly  the  particular  young  people  I 
have  mentioned  are  interested  in  farming  and 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  this  all  important  opportunity- 
affecting  the  farm  people  of  our  province. 

Mr.  D.  Jackson  (Timiskaming):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
before  tliis.  However,  in  this  clause  I  am  a 
little  bothered  by  the  fact  that  it  only  allows 
a  vote  to  persons  who  are  related  through 
blood  relationship,  mailriage  or  adoption, 
and— 

An  hon.  member:  If  you  knew  anything 
about  the  north  you  would  know  there  arc 
u  lot  of  farmers  there. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —this  includes  a  large  group 
of  people  who  are  related  to  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, we  all  know  that  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems today  is  getting  the  young  people  on 
the  farm— not  only  in  keeping  them  on  the 
farm,  but  in  getting  them  there  to  start  vdth. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister,  while  he 
is  considering  lowering  tlie  age  to  18,  he 
should  also  consider  extending  the  vote  to 
a  farm  labourer,  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
farming  or  he  would  not  be  on  that  farm, 
and  who,  more  than  likely,  will  go  on  from 
there  on  to  a  career  in  farming.  I  hope  that 
he  wiU  consider,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
considers  lowering  the  voting  age,  that  he 
considers  extending  the  vote  to  this  type  of 
person. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  believe  today 
if  a  young  person  18  years  of  age  is  engaged 
in  farming,  I  think  the  Minister,  in  all  fair- 
ness, must  give  him  recognition.  If  he  has 
got  the  courage  to  farm  today  at  18,  I  think 
he  should  be  able  to  vote  on  this  ballot. 

There  are  not  too  many  across  the  province 
of  Ontario  who  are  18  and  are  taking  part  in 
agriculture  at  tlie  present.  I  know  there  are 
some  in  our  area.  I  would  hope  the  Minister 
would  give  consideration  to  this;  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  tliem. 

I  know  that  if  they  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  Act,  I  would  imagine, 
as  does  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  Soutii, 
that  they  would  take  a  great  interest  in  this 
ballot  and  go  out  and  do  some  work  to  better 
the  conditions  in  agriculture. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture  and   Food ) :    Mr.    Chairman,   the  points 
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that  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  hon.  members  opposite  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, unquestionably.  I  would  agree  that 
there  are  many  young  men  and  women  under 
the  age  of  21  who  are  involved  in  agriculture 
today.  However,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  that  they  were  careful 
not  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  this  Act  we 
have  entered  into  a  new  procedure  entirely,  in 
that  the  vote  has  been  extended  to  other  than 
the  farm  owner.  It  has  been  extended  to 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  farm 
operation,  21  years  of  age  and  over.  Also, 
it  has  been  extended  to  the  farm  women  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  for  the  first  time  in 
any  farm  vote  that  I  know  of  in  the  history 
of  this  province.  These  are  major  steps  for- 
ward, and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have 
in  the  province  at  this  time,  legislation  which 
provides  for  legal  recognition  of  those  who 
are  21  years  of  age  and  over,  that  that  is 
where  we  should  allow  the  vote  to  be  held 
on  such  a  matter  as  this. 

I  have  some  reservations  concerning  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Nipissing,  I  believe— Timiskaming,  I 
am  sorry— for  farm  labourers  to  have  votes. 
He  will  note  in  tlie  legislation  that  tlie  oppor- 
timity  is  provided  to  tliose  who  may  operate 
a  farm,  but  who  may  not  own  it  outright,  but 
do  have  a  share  in  it,  that  they  can  have  a 
vote.  But  as  far  as  a  farm  labourer  is  con- 
cerned,  that  is   another  matter. 

I  would  feel  that,  while  he  may  very  well 
say  that  they  are  entitled  to  vote— and  cer- 
tainly I  know  very  well  that  there  are  many 
farm  labourers,  many  farm  managers  and 
farm  superintendents  who  are  as  deeply  in- 
terested and  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm,  as,  in  fact,  more  so,  than  many  farm 
owners— 1  feel  that  the  farm  owner  is  really 
tlie  person  who  has  to  take  tlie  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  this  organization,  and  not 
somtxme  who  may  be  a  farm  labourer  today 
and  not  a  farm  labourer  tomorrow. 

So,  while  I  respect  the  statements,  that 
have  been  made  opposite,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  urge  the  members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  legislation  as  it  has  been  in- 
trodiicfxl,  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  giving 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  the  opportvmity  to 
vote  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Nixon  has  moved  that 
section  1,  subsection  (d),  part  3,  be  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "twenty-one"  in  the 
third  line  thereof,  and  substituting  the  word 
"eighteen". 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Nixon's  motion 
will  please  say.  "aye". 


All  those  opposed  will  please  say,  "nay". 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Nixon's  motion  will 
please  rise. 

All   those  opposed  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  28,  the  "nays"  41. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  part  3  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  1 
carried. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
some  clarification  here  about  the  subsections 
(f),  (g)  and  (h).  You  have  not  asked  us 
whether  they  are  carried  or  not.  I  thought  the 
last  vote  only  means  that  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1  is  carried.  I  have  an  amendment 
for  subsection  (f)  in  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  subsection  (f) 
of  section  1  be  amended  after  the  words 
"organization  means  the  general  farm  organ- 
ization", by  adding  thereto,  "or  any  other 
organization  approved  by  a  60  per  cent  vote 
of  the  farmers." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Makarchuk  moves  that 
section  1,  subsection  (f)  be  amended  by 
adding,  "or  any  other  organization  approved 
by  a  60  per  cent  vote  of  the  farmers." 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  a  housekeeping  amendment  at  the 
moment,  the  purpose  of  which  will  become 
clear  later  on.  Briefly,  it  provides  or  permits 
the  possibility  of  other  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  vote.  In  other  words,  run- 
ning as  a  separate  farm  organization  and 
offering  the  farmers  an  opportunity,  or  a 
choice,  to  cast  their  ballot  for  either  one 
organization  or  another  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Any  other  comments? 
The  Minister  has  a  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment,  upon  an 
opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot  of  the  farmers 
in  Ontario,  of  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tion. Really,  from  what  I  learned,  and  I  have 
not  got  the  amendment  before  me,  but  from 
what  I  heard  the  hon.  member  read,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  really  nothing  added 
to  what  is  already  here. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
amendment  added  to  what  is  already  in  this. 
Organization     meaning     the     general     farm 
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organization,  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  I  would  feel  that  the  amendment 
was  reaUy  redundant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
just  how  the  hon.  member  wants  this  dealt 
with,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  bill  is 
carried  without  significant  change,  there  will 
be  a  ballot  asking  the  farmers  or  those 
eligible  to  vote,  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
approve  of  the  general  farm  organization. 

I  have  got  some  doubts  myself  as  to 
whether  the  name  should  be  as  specific  as  it 
is  here.  I  think  the  Minister  is  aware  of  this 
general  objection,  and  I  can  see  in  subsection 
(f)  there  is  an  indication  that  the  general 
farm  organization  might  be,  and  probably 
would  be,  a  specific  organization  by  that 
name. 

Perhaps  the  amendment  would  give  suflB- 
cient  freedom  that  those  people  who,  in  the 
event  the  vote  carries,  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  constituting  the  organization, 
might  prefer  the  organization  in  this  parti- 
cular subsection  to  mean  some  other  specific 
organization  by  name. 

But  since  the  vote  is,  whether  or  not  the 
people  concerned  want  a  general  farm  organ- 
ization and  this  would  be  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  the  ballot,  I  can  see  no  particular 
advantage  in  the  explanation  that  has  been 
made  available  for  the  amendment,  as  the 
hon.  member  has  put  it  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Makarchuk's 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost  and  subsection 
(f)   carried. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  where,  of  course,  the  real 
crunch  of  the  bill  really  comes  into  effect. 
We  have  felt  and  we  have  made  our  point 
very  clear,  I  think,  at  second  reading,  that  the 
New  Democratic  Party  was  in  support  of  an 
opportunity  of  giving  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  wished 
a  single  farm  organization,  or  whether  they 
wished  to  continue— what  it  really  boils  down 
to— the  status  quo.  I  think  this  is  where  the 
whole  problem  really  comes  to  the  surface, 
is  the  whole  problem  of  securing  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  what  farmers  really  want. 


I  think  it  \s  very  important  for  all  of  us  to 
realize,  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  realizes 
this,  that  the  farmers  would  rather  have  the 
status  quo  than  an  undemocratic  farm  organi- 
zation. I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  would 
want  to  give  the  farmers  that  kind  of  choice. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice.  I  think 
it  behooves  us,  in  this  Legislature,  at  this 
point  in  time,  to  ensure  that  that  choice  is 
effectively  being  given  to  each  individual 
farmer  in  this  province. 

During  the  second  reading,  my  leader  made 
the  point  that  the  whole  means,  really,  of 
achieving  the  general  farm  union  is  where 
the  hang-up,  you  might  say,  really  lies.  And 
if  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  were 
against  a  general  farm  organization,  a  single 
farm  organization,  we  would  really  be  into  it. 

We  would  have  a  very  real  problem  be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
farmers,  with  the  kind  of  self-reliance  and 
individuality  which  they  express  in  many 
fields,  would  soon  be  able  to  polarize  around 
some  other  organization,  and  we  would  be 
right  back  where  we  started.  We  would  have 
a  general  farm  organization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  we  would  have  some  other  organization 
around  which,  was  polarized  the  discontent, 
the  frustration,  the  feelings  of  alienation  of 
farmers  throughout  the  province. 

I  think  this  is  the  problem  that  we  really 
have  to  come  to  grips  with.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  I  know  the  Min- 
ister realizes  just  how  important  and  signifi- 
cant and  serious  it  is,  that  the  government 
should  become  involved  in  organizing. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  that  word  "organizing" 
—rather,  becomes  involved  in  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  organization  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  province,  of  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  a  long  day  from  now  that 
the  government  would  step  in  and  tr>'  to 
organize  trade  unions.  Or  try  to  organize  the 
manufacturers'  association.  Or  any  other  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

And  so,  once  the  government  steps  in  and 
attempts  to  do  what  it  feels  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmers,  then  it  must,  I  think, 
ensure  that  the  opinions  of  those  farmers  are 
being  accurately  and  effectively  appraised. 
And  this  is  where  I  think  the  problem  really 
lies.  It  is  particularly  serious  again  when  that 
sector  of  the  economy  is  the  one  part  of  the 
economy  which  has  not  been  advancing,  in 
terms  of  its  income,  along  with  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  any 
long  dissertation  on  the  problems  of  farm 
income  for  the  Minister  here  this  afternoon. 
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And  that  is  why  the  whole  question  of 
ballot,  and  the  kind  of  ballot,  and  the  kind 
of  machinery,  by  which  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  choice,  becomes  so  extremely  signi- 
ficant. 

As  the  Minister  is  very  aware,  any  kind  of 
a  plebiscite  is  always  a  very  dangerous 
thing.  This  is  why  under  the  parliamentary 
system,  the  British  parliamentary  system, 
plebiscites  have  not  been  very  popular— 
referendums,  all  the  various  means  by  which 
elected  people  try  to  refer  back,  you  might 
say,  to  the  grass  roots. 

None  of  these  really  worked  out  very  well 
because  we  are  all  very  aware  of  the  fact— I 
think  we  are  sensible  enough  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact— that  problems  are  very  sophisticated 
and  complex,  that  a  plebiscite  very  rarely 
gives  you  all  the  complexities.  And  I  think, 
too,  we  are  really  recognizing  the  pluralistic 
nature,  you  might  say  the  multitudinous 
variety,  the  whole  spectrum  of  choices  which 
is  provided.  And  the  question  which  comes 
up  is  how  do  you  provide  a  ballot  which 
gives  a  real  choice,  a  real  opportunity  for 
choice,  to  the  farmers  across  this  province? 

That  is  why,  I  think,  this  becomes  a  par- 
ticular problem  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
ballot  which  has  been  distributed  by  the 
general  farm  organizations  committee. 

This  ballot,  I  think,  does  give  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  concern  on  the  part, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  farmers.  I  think  it  should 
give  us,  as  legislators,  a  real  reason  for  being 
concerned. 

When  you  look  at  this  ballot,  it  begins: 
"An  opinion  poll  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  farm  organization  in  Ontario."  The 
question  is:  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  general 
farm  organization  with  compulsory  check- 
off? The  farmer  is  left  with,  really,  just  simply 
two  alternatives:   "yes"  or  a  "no". 

He  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  decide 
on  what  kind  of  a  farm  organization  he  wants. 
He  may  very  well  want  no  general  farm 
organization  rather  than  a  particular  kind  of 
farm  organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  really 
this  is  where  the  opinion  poll  starts.  Then 
afterwards,  there  is  a  double  line— and  the 
opinion  poll  really  ends  there  insofar  as  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  concerned,  and  insofar 
as  section  2,  part  1  is  concerned:  "The  ex- 
pression of  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
respecting  the  establishment  of  the  organiza- 
tion." 

The  rest  of  that  ballot  is  essentially  "forms 
of  direction,"  and   I  am  sure  that  at  a  con- 


vention of  farmers,  which  will  take  place 
before  this  organization  is  set  up,  the  farmers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  voices 
heard.  But  they  will  certainly  be  guided,  they 
will  certainly  be  influenced,  by  what  goes  on 
beyond  that  first  vote. 

The  next  question:  "Should  the  marketing 
board  have  a  vote  on  the  provincial  council 
of  the  general  farm  organization?"  And  then 
tile  next  stage  in  the  ballot  is: 

If  a  general  farm  organization  is  estab- 
lished, it  vidll  be  necessary  to  be  a  member 
in  order  to  vote,  hold  oflBce  and  receive 
services?  One  of  the  following  methods  of 
receiving  membership  has  a  direction  to 
the  delegates  of  the  farming  convention. 

And  here  you  have: 

Should  membership  require  voluntary 
payment,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
check-off  paid  by  the  individual;  should 
membership  be  automatic  if  the  farmer 
pays  a  check-off,  whether  large  or  small; 
should  membership  require  some  minimum 
level  of  contribution? 

And  so  on.  Choices  are  given  further  down. 

But  the  "problem  is  this:  that  I  am  sure 
tiiat  60  per  cent,  in  determining  whether  we 
shall  allow  a  general  farm  organization  imder 
this  piece  of  legislation,  will  be  determined 
by  tiie  answer  to  that  first  question. 

This  is  where  I  think  we  put  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  in  a  very  difficult  position.  I  think 
that  the  ballot  really  becomes  the  whole 
crunch,  insofar  as  what  we  are  doing  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  would  be  totally  inadequate 
for  us  to  pass  this  particular  section,  to  con- 
sider this  particulax  section,  until  we  have 
an  opportunity,  through  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee, of  designing  and  determining  exactly 
what  this  ballot  will  be. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  at  this  point 
in  time,  whether  we  are  giving  justice  or 
injustice;  whether  we  are  providing  a  real 
choice  or  a  fagade  of  a  choice,  to  the  fanners 
of  Ontario. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  the  committee 
might  wish  to  take,  under  advisement,  a  form 
of  ballot  which  provides  what  I  think  we 
have,  you  might  say,  emanated  from  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  aU  the 
rural  parts  of  Ontario.  Tjhe  choices  I  think  are 
coming  out. 

The  first  choice,  of  course,  is  no  general 
fanu  organization  at  all.  Obviously,  this  is  the 
one   the   Minister  has   also   given  within  the 
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legislation  and,  of  course,  within  that  ballot 
which  is  being  distributed  very  widely  across 
the  province. 

But,  I  think  there  has  been  a  kind  of 
lx)larization,  and  obviously  it  is  a  x>0'lariza- 
tion  largely  on  the  basis  of  two  organizations 
across  this  province  who  have  in  the  past 
l>een  serving  the  needs  of  farmers.  The 
lK)larization  is  really  between  a  kind  of  feder- 
ated organization;  an  organization  in  which 
tiiere  is  compulsory  membership  versus  an 
(trganization  in  which  the  membership  is 
e.ssentially  voluntary. 

It  will  be  an  organization  in  which  the 
marketing  boards  can  be,  or  may  not  be, 
integrated  with  the  general  farai  organization, 
xs  against  an  organization  where  they  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  that  organization;  one  in 
which  there  is  a  voluntary  check-off  as  against 
one  in  which  there  is  a  compulsory  check-off. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  polarization  is 
pretty  well  agreed  to,  having  been  around 
those  two  areas.  So  that  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  Minister,  I  am  appealing  to  the  Minister, 
that  you  might  say,  a  "yes-no"  answer  on. 
"Are  you  in  favour  of  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion?" is  like  saying,  "Are  you  in  favour  of 
motherhood?  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Queen? 
Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?"— as 
my  leader  suggests. 

It  is  the  kind  of  a  question  which  no  farmer 
really  can  be  expected  to  answer  and  feel  that 
he  is  being  involved  in  making  the  decision. 
Naturally  we  are  in  favour  of  one  farm 
organization.  Anyone,  I  think,  would  agree 
that  one  farm  organization,  the  kind  which 
the  farmers  wanted,  would  be  an  advantage, 
to  l)e  able  to  speak  with  one  voice,  as  the 
Minister  has  said  on  many,  many  occasions, 
and  as  we  have  heard  here  in  this  House. 

But  I  think  it  would  l^e  a  tragedy  if  we 
brought  into  effect  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion which  did  not  really  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farmers.  Certainly,  if  we  tried  to,  in  this 
House,  provide  a  ballot,  an  opportunity,  which 
did  not  allow  farmers  the  real  choice  which 
they  would  like  to  make.  To  use  the  para- 
phrase, the  often-used  comments  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  a  moment  ago,  "It  is  is  not 
just  important  that  justice  is  being  done,  it 
must  seem  to  be  done  as  well." 

And  that  is  why  I  am  very  reluctant,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Makarchuk,  that 
subsection  1  of  section  2  of  Bill  140,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment,  upon 
an  Opinion  Poll  by  Secret  Ballot  of  the 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  of  a  General  Farm  Or- 


ganization, be  postponed  at  this  time  until 
the  machinery— which  of  course  I  would 
fissume  to  be  the  ballot  as  l>eing  the  most 
important  part  of  that  machinery— for  taking 
an  opinion  ix>ll  by  secret  ballot  has  been 
considered  by  the  standing  committee  on 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Pitman  moves  that  sub- 
section 1  of  section  2  of  Bill  140,  An  Act  to 
pro^'ide  for  the  EistaibUshment,  upon  an 
Opinion  Poll  by  Secret  Ballot  of  the  Farmers 
of  Ontario,  of  a  General  Farm  Organization, 
be  postponed  at  this  time  until  the  machinery 
for  taking  an  opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot  has 
l)een  considered  by  the  standing  committee  on 
agriculture. 

Any  further  comment? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
bill  was  first  introduced  we  supported  it, 
and  I  said,  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserva- 
tions, I  was  imder  the  impression  that  the 
Minister  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  solicit 
opinions  from  all  farm  groups,  all  farm 
agencies,  before  he  would  proceed  with  the 
legislation  and  the  ballot.  It  seems  to  me, 
since  then,  this  is  not  so.  We  have  no  idea 
exactly  what  will  be  on  the  ballot;  we  are 
not  sure  just  exactly  what  this  legislation 
really  means  in  its  eventual  effect  on  the 
farm  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  diverse  views  of 
tlie  farm  industry  have  really  not  been  con- 
sidered to  the  extent  that  I  feel  is  demo- 
cratic. It  appears  to  me  and  certainly  to 
the  farmers  to  whom  I  have  talked  and  the 
members  of  other  organizations— a  lot  of  them 
or  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  con- 
cerned that  they  are  being  shut  out  from 
having  any  influence  whatsoever  on  the  deci- 
sions that  are  made  in  this  House  and  by 
the  Minister.  Certainly  this  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  eventually  have  a  great  deal  of 
effect  on  the  farmers;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  tliis  in  anybody's  mind.  But  at  the 
moment  the  farmers  really  do  not  know  what 
it  is  all  about;  they  really  do  not  know  what 
they  are  voting  for.  All  we  have  is  a  sample 
ballot  and,  as  the  member  for  Peterborougli 
said,  it  says,  "Do  you  want  an  organization 
or  do  you  not  want  an  organization?" 

Well,  what  kind  of  a  question  is  that? 
Every  fanner  wants  an  organization.  In  fact, 
if  tlie  Minister  is  really  concerned  about  this 
thing,  I  think  he  really  does  not  have  to 
have  a  ballot.  What  the  farmers  are  con- 
cerned about  it  just  what  land  of  an  organi- 
zation are  we  going  to  have. 
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Now,  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinions 
floating  about  in  the  Ontario  countryside 
regarding  just  what  kind  of  an  organization 
tliey  would  want  and  what  kind  of  an 
organization  the  farmers  should  have.  And  it 
should  be  incumbent  upon  the  Minister  to 
give  a  choice  of  options,  to  have  these  options 
on  the  ballot  so  the  farmers— between  now 
and  the  time  the  vote  is  taken— can  examine 
the  option,  can  debate  the  option,  can  discuss 
it  among  themselves  and  decide  by  them- 
selves, without  the  help  of  the  Minister  or 
the  government  or  other  individuals  who 
really  have  no  particular  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, except  some  perhaps  who  might  have  a 
personal  axe  to  grind.  These  decisions  have 
to  be  made  by  tlie  farmers.  But  the  farmers 
right  now,  under  the  current  ballot— the 
sample  ballot— certainly  have  no  choice.  There 
is  no  indication  really  as  to  what  they  are 
voting  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Minister  is  really 
concerned  about  the  farmers  and  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Ontario,  he  will  put  this  bill 
off  until  such  time  as  the  people  who  are 
concerned  with  agriculture  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  to  decide  what  should  be 
on  that  particular  ballot  which  will  go  to  the 
farmers  in  the  plebiscite.  And  if  the  Min- 
ister is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  then  this  is 
an  admission  on  his  part  that  he  really  is  not 
interested  and  what  he  is  more  interested  in 
is  building  a  rural  Tory  organization,  financed 
by  a  compulsory  checkoff,  to  help  perpetuate 
the  Tory  system  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  brief  comments  in  this  regard. 
I  must  say  that  I  subscribe  to  much  of  what 
my  friend,  the  member  for  Peterborough, 
has  said;  I  raised  tliis  point  at  the  committee. 
I  think  the  ballot  is  a  very  important  part 
of  this  bill,  and  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  final  form  in  which  it  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  farming  commtmity.  We 
have  not  had  diat;  we  have  had  a  sample 
ballot  circulated  to  us  which  presumably  will 
be  close  to  the  final  form.  But  we  really  do 
not  know  what  the  ballot,  in  the  final 
analysis  will  say.  This  is  the  reason  I  raised  it 
at  the  committee,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  should  review  the  ballot 
before  tlie  vote  is  taken.  I  would  be  very 
interested  to  hear  the  Minister's  view  as  to 
whether  in  fact  we  can  do  this  or  not,  be- 
cause I  do  think  it  is  important. 

I  think  we  are  presented  with  a  very  real 
dilemma  here.  We  want  to  give  the  farmers 
a  choice,  and  yet  we  do  not  want  to  make  the 


ballot  so  complicated  that  many  farmers  really 
do  not  understand  what  they  are  voting  for. 
And  I  think,  in  order  to  come  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  that  regard,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  very  real  and  very  great  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  see  what  the  Minister 
has  to  say  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  am  bothered  by  the  ballot  when  all 
We  have  is  a  choice  of  yes  or  no.  I  am  sure 
we  must  realize  over  the  many  years  that  the 
farmers'  imion  and  federation  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  in  existence  they  have  fought 
for  one  organization;  there  is  really  no  ques- 
tion that  they  want  one  organization.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  whether  they  want  one 
organization,  it  is  the  type  of  organization  tihey 
want.  It  means  much  more  than  just  them 
saying  yes  or  no;  they  must  be  able  to  realize 
what  they  are  voting  for.  I  am  sure,  when 
the  people  who  vote  for  us  go  to  the  polls,  if 
they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
us  and  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  put  for- 
ward in  the  election,  it  would  not  be  a  fair 
and  democratic  election. 

And  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
ask  someone  on  the  street,  "Are  we  in  favour 
of  one  government,"  we  must  say,  "Yes,  we 
are  in  favour  of  one  government,  but  not 
necessarily  a  Tory  government  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  Liberal  government." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  And  not 
necessarily  an  NDP  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  heard  of  the 
pluralistic  society? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  That  leaves  no  government  at  all. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am  further  bothered  by  the 
fact  that,  although  we  look  over  there  at  those 
back  benches,  if  I  stood  today  and  said  that 
through  government  action  aU  the  industrial 
vmions  in  Ontario  will  become  one,  that  we 
would  have  a  cry  which  would  not  die  down 
for  weeks  from  those  back  benchers.  Because 
it  means  something  different  to  them,  that 
industrial  unions  might  have  some  power  in 
this  province.  But  when  it  comes  to  farmers,  it 
is  a  different  story;  they  are  going  to  be  forced 
into  something  they  really  do  not  know  what 
is  all  about. 

Industrial  unions  want  it  this  way;  they 
want  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  talk  to  their 
memberships  and  convince  their  memberships 
that  unionism  is  a  good  thing.  And  I  am  sure 
this  is  what  the  farmers'  union  wants,  and  this 
is  what  the  federation  of  agriculture  wants. 
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They  want  the  opportunity  to  convince  the 
farmers  in  Ontario  that,  by  joining  either  one 
of  these  organizations  or  any  organization  of 
their  choice,  it  is  for  the  betterment  of  the 
farming  industry  and  for  the  betterment  of 
themselves.  But  what  we  are  saying  now  is 
that  they  do  not  have  any  choice  of  the 
organization  they  are  going  to  join.  They 
have  a  choice  of  either  joining  an  organiza- 
tion or  not  joining  an  organization. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  really  see  how  the  gov- 
ernment can  justify  a  ballot  of  this  type  with- 
out telling  the  farmers  what  they  are  voting 
for,  what  type  of  organization  they  are  going 
to  get  and  giving  them  a  choice  and  a  voice 
in  setting  forth  the  terms  under  which  they 
want  that  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  what  does  the 
member  want  on  the  ballot?  Let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  believe  that  is  up  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture  to  decide,  for  you 
to  put  forth  suggestions  and  for  members  of 
this  House  to  put  forth  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  go  on  that  ballot,  and  to  bring 
in  farmers  and  let  us  hear  what  they  want 
on  the  ballot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Like,  *'Do  we  love  the 
NDP?" 

Mr.  Jackson:  We  should  not.  be  deciding 
what  is  good  for  the  farmers,  when  we  do  not 
even  know  what  the  farmers  want.  How  do 
we,  sitting  in  this  House,  decide  what  a  man 
working  in  the  field  in  Middlesex  wants?  We 
have  to  let  them  bring  forth  their  voice  in 
the  committee  and  tell  us.  It  is  my  opinion— 
and  it  is  the  stated  opinion  of  my  colleague— 
that  under  the  present  system,  as  it  goes 
forth,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  vote  for 
a  Tory  organization,  a  voice  of  the  Tory 
party.  .      . 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Nonsense! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  hear  many  denials  over  there. 
If  this  is  not  true,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  go  to  the  committee  and 
let  tlie  farmers  decide  what  they  want  on  that 
ballot. 

JMr-  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  floor  has 
been  given  to  me,  I  would  say  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce  has  expressed  the  doubts 
in  our  minds  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
Minister  was  not  more  specific  in  what  could 
be  put  on  the  ballot,  that  is,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  standing  committee. 


But,  essentially,  when  you  read  this  bill,  it 
has  to  be,  "Are  you  in  favour  of  one  farm 
organization  or  are  you  not?"  This  smacks  of 
elections  that  are  held  in  Communist  coun- 
tries; vote  "da"  or  you  do  not  vote  at  all. 
But  that  is  why,  in  the  instances  that  we  have 
here,    there    is    bound    to   be    this    problem. 

The  top  part  of  that  ballot  essentially  has  to 
be  very  simple:  "Are  you  as  a  farmer  in 
favour  of  one  farm  organization  or  not?"  And 
the  second  part  of  the  ballot,  which  has  been 
read  to  you  by  the  member  for  Peterborough, 
is  very  complex  indeed;  it  requires  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  would  be  tallied  to 
some  extent,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  decision  that  would  be  required  of  the 
Minister  after  the  completion  of  the  count 
to  call  the  founding  convention  or  not. 

We  look  at  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  the  part 
that  satisfies  me,  in  this  connection,  is  in  the 
provision  which  requires  each  country  to 
organize  its  farmers  and  select  by  demo- 
cratic ballot  their  representatives  to  the  found- 
ing convention.  It  is  surely  at  that  level,  and 
not  in  the  standing  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  the  detailed  instructions  to  the 
delegates  to  the  founding  convention  is,  in 
fact,  such  a  convention  is  authorized  by  this 
vote— should  be  given,  and  not  by  the  mem- 
l^ers  of  this  House. 

The  principle  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  farmers  to  indicate  their  preference  for 
one  farm  organization  or  not.  I  personally  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a  ballot  that  was  so  complex  in  its  form  that 
all  of  the  various  possibihties  could  come  for- 
ward, and  we  feel  there  should  be  the  simpli- 
fied provision  that  would  call  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  on  the  general  fann 
organization  itself. 

I  believe  there  are  sufficient  safeguards  in 
the  rest  of  the  bill.  The  one  thing  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention— not  only  by 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming,  but  others 
who  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  tlie  bill- 
is  tliat,  in  fact,  we  are  creating  a  Tory  organ- 
ization. I  really  cannot  accept  that.  I  do  not 
believe  that  will  be  the  case.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent uix)n  people  in  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince to  involve  themselves  in  a  farm  organiza- 
tion and  not  on  a  pohtical  basis.  I  hear  an 
interjection  from  the  member  for  Brantford 
that  in  Brant  it  is  Tory,  and  I  categorically 
say  that  is  not  true  because  tlie  hon.  member 
and  I  share  parts  of  the  rural  areas,  I  cannot 
be  an  authoritative  spokesman  for  tlie  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  he  finds  himself  in.  But 
I  can  say  that  in  the  rest  of  the  county  what 
he  says  is  definitely  not  true. 
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The  part  of  tlie  amendment  that  does 
bother  me  is  the  word  "be  postponed",  and  I 
see  crossed  out  of  it  is  another  phrase  "delay". 
It  may  be  that,  in  essence,  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  as  it  is  put  forward,  tliat 
there  are  many  who  feel  that  a  postponement 
of  this  decision  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  farm  organization,  and  perhaps  in  otlier 
interests.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
should  be  any  further  delay,  other  than  that 
which  is  required  to  see  that  the  farmers 
themselves  know  what  the  bill,  or  the  Act, 
if  it  eventualy  becomes  law,  entails. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  date,  I  beHeve  June 
24,  has  been  the  ix>ssible  time  that  a  vote 
could  be  held  in  the  event  that  this  becomes 
law.  There  are  those  who  say  the  farmers  are 
busy  and  so  on.  I  suppose  this  is  always  so. 
There  might  be  a  better  time  of  the  year  in 
order  to  have  the  kind  of  meetings  that 
would  rationally  discuss  tlie  alternatives. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  personally  committed 
to  die  principle  of  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  we  are  committed  as  a  party  to 
putting  this  before  the  farmers  in  a  reasonable 
way  so  that  they  can  express  their  views.  If, 
in  fact,  the  principle  of  this  amendment  is  to 
effect  a  delay,  rather  than  to  make  clearer 
the  decisions  that  are  available  to  the  farmers, 
then  we  are  definitely  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  tliat  essentially,  the  ballot  must  be 
a  simple  one  in  its  essential  part  and  that  this 
is  the  percentage  that  will  be  calculated, 
which  will  direct  the  Minister  whether  or  not 
he  will  authorize  the  proceedings  to  occur 
—which  could  result  in  the  formation  of  one 
farm  organization. 

I  personally  feel  tliat  the  sample  ballot— 
which  I  have  never  received  but  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  had  a  look  at— is  needlessly 
complex  in  the  part  that  follows.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  stated  in  some  clearer  way  so  that 
the  farmers,  in  addition  to  signifying  their 
will  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  general 
fann  organization  or  not,  would  have  a 
clearer  way  to  indicate  some  direction  to 
those  who  will  have  the  responsibility  finally 
to  form  the  organization. 

I  say  again,  however,  that  the  democratic 
election  of  the  delegates,  if  that  were  to  come 
about,  is  the  best  time  for  the  farmers  to 
speak  in  authoritative  terms  and  give  direc- 
tion to  their  representatives  on  the  formation 
of  the  organization. 

Gathering  these  thoughts  together,  in  my 
own  mind,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  the 
amendment.  We  see  the  merit  that  has  been 


expressed  by  some  of  the  members.  But,  on 
balance,  I  believe  tliat  we  should  not  vote 
for  delay.  We  should  move  towards  the 
implementation  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  that  is,  taking  an  opinion  poll  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  that  I  would  like  to  make  in  reply 
to  the  debate  so  far  before  I  make  a  sub- 
stantive comment.  May  I  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  the  concluding  propor- 
tion of  this  amendment  is: 

Until  the  machinery  for  taking  an 
opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  standing  committee  on 
agriculture. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  an  effort  to  delay 
the  vote,  to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
whole  issue.  It  is  simply  a  delay  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  final 
proposal  for  a  ballot  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee. So  that  we  can  be  satisfied  what  the 
options  that  are  going  to  be  made  to  the 
farmers  are  the  best  possible  options.  It  is 
not  a  delay  in  the  sense  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  appeared  to  be  implying.  Per- 
haps I  have  misinterpreted  his  words. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  pick  up, 
is  the  comment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce,  where  he  said  he  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  Minister  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  the  ballot  before  it  goes.  We  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Minister,  in  the  con- 
cluding 30  seconds  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  a  question  I  put  to  him 
over  in  the  Maodonald  block,  that  the  stand- 
ing committee  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  its  views  with  regard  to  the  final 
version  of  the  ballot. 

Tliis  was  all  in  the  context  of  the  Min- 
ister's admission  that  for  better  or  for  worse, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  was  likely 
going  to  be  the  person  who  would  finally 
have  to  say  what  was  going  to  go  on  the 
ballot.  So,  at  the  moment,  as  far  as  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  meniber  for  Huron-Bruce 
is  concerned,  we  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Minister  given  puiblicly,  in  the  presence  of 
some  500  or  600  farmers,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  that  final  opportunity. 

Our  delay  is  simply  to  take  a  look  at  that 
ballot,  whatever  the  Minister  finally  decides 
should  be  put  to  the  farmers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

However,  let  me  get  to  the  substantive  part 
of  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reiterate   briefly   the   premise   from  which    I 
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start  in  the  consideration  of  this  whole  in- 
creasingly unhappy  situation.  As  I  said,  in 
second  reading,  and  at  the  standing  com- 
mittee—next to  farm  income  the  most  perplex- 
ing and  plaguing  problem  tliat  the  agricul- 
tural community  has  faced  since  time  imme- 
morial are  the  divisions  in  its  owoi  ranks. 

If,  out  of  this  whole  exercise,  we  were 
going  to  heal  those  divisions,  we  were  going 
to  create  a  soUdarity  in  the  farming  com- 
munity so  tliat  they  could  move  forward 
within  an  organization  of  their  choice,  then 
we  would  be  making  real  progress.  But  if, 
through  this  exercise,  we  deepen  tlie  divi- 
sions, if  many  farmers  have  a  sense  of  being 
left  out  of  the  exercise  by  not  having  every 
widely-held  view  as  an  option  on  the  ballot, 
then  you  are  not  only  going  to  deepen  the 
divisions,  you  are  going  to  bedevil  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  the  Minister 
and  this  House,  let  us  not  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  necessities  to  set  up  a 
vote  that  we  forget  that  land  of  situation  we 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with  after  June  23, 
or  June  24,  when  the  vote  is  held.  The  long 
haul  is  the  important  thing,  and  if  we  divide 
the  farm  community  in  the  fashion  that  it  is 
being  divided  now— and  there  is  every  danger 
it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  divided  between 
now  and  June  24— on  any  plebiscite,  then  the 
future  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  tough  one. 
Certainly,   no   easier  for  agriculture. 

Let  me  come  down  to  the  key  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  the  dilemma:  Everybody 
is  in  favour  of  a  general  farm  organization. 
Everybody  is  in  favour  of  it.  All  the  members 
of  the  farm  union  are  in  favour  of  a  general 
farm  organization.  Indeed,  they  are  focusing 
their  attention  at  this  point,  in  building  a 
national  general  farm  organization  that  will 
encompass  all  farmers. 

If  they  can  get  that  land  of  an  organiza- 
tion upon  their  concept  of  it  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  they  are  in  favour  of  a  general 
farm  organization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposition 
of  putting  on  a  ballot,  "Are  you  in  favour  of 
a  general  farm  organization?"  is  really  not  too 
meaningful  when  there  has  emerged  in  the 
public  discussion  two  different  kinds  of 
general  farm  organization.  That  is  the  real 
choice.  That  is  the  real  option  that  the 
farmers  are  going  to  have  to  express  a  view 
upon.  Not  just,  "Are  you  in  favour  of  a 
GEO  or  are  you  opposed?"  But,  "For  those 
who  are  in  favour,  what  land  of  a  GEO?" 

Without  going  into  the  details  at  this  stage, 
the  choice   surely  is   a  kind  of  a  federated 


GEO,  or  a  more  integrated  kind  of  GFO. 
I  think  there  are  other  aspects  of  it  in  that  as 
far  as  the  totally  integrated  are  spelled  out  in 
plan  A  of  the  farm  union,  tliis  may  be  added 
on  a  ballot  without  making  it  too  impossible 
to   get   across   to   the   general   public. 

In  short,  "Are  you  in  favour  of  a  general 
farm  organization  of  the  federated  kind?  Are 
you  in  favour  of  a  general  farm  organization 
of  the  totally  integrated  Idnd?  Or  are  you 
opposed  to  a  general  farm  organization? 

Then  you  would  have  some  idea  of  where 
farmers  stand  when  they  say  they  are  in 
favour  of  a  general  farm  organization  I  chal- 
lenge the  Minister.  Eor  those  who  say  they 
are  going  to  vote  and  form  a  general  farm 
organization— and  what  is  more  important,  I 
challenge  the  Liberals— what  kind  of  a  general 
farm  organization  is  it  going  to  be  until  it  is 
more  clearly  specified  on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  presume  the  Idnd  that  is 
established  by  the  delegates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  kind  that  is  estab- 
lished by  the  delegates.  I  agree  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  later  you  are 
going  to  choose  delegates,  and  these  dele- 
gates at  the  founding  convention  are  going 
to  be  the  people  who  have,  in  a  sense,  the 
final  say  in  setting  up  the  organization,  but 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  guidelines  at  this  stage.  The  guide- 
lines are  not  just  simply,  "are  you  in  favour 
of  a  general  farm  organization",  but  what 
kind  of  a  general  farm  organization?  That  is 
the  option,  that  is  the  genuine  option— the 
two  poles  around  which  the  public  discussion 
has  emerged  so  far  and  certainly  is  going  to 
emerge  even  more  clearly  in  the  next  three 
or  four  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  not  to 
delay  this  whole  proposition,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  so 
that  in  eflFect  it  is  a  six-month  hoist,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  The  purpose  is  solely  that  it 
will  be  postponed  until  the  machinery  for 
taking  an  opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot  has 
been  considered  by  the  standing  committee 
on  agriculture.  Then  it  will  come  back  to 
this  House  and,  presumably,  in  the  next  few 
days  could  get  final  reading  and  can  move 
towards  the  vote  on  the  date  that  is  being 
currently  talked  about. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
words  here  in  regard  to  this  ballot,  or  the 
sample  ballot  that  I  have  on  my  desk, 

I  thought  we  understood,  through  you  to 
the    Minister,   Mr.    Chairman,   that   we   were 
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going  to  have  a  look  at  this.  But,  of  course, 
I  did  not  have  a  look  at  this.  I  saw  an  out- 
line of  it  last  night,  and  to  me  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  somewhat  confusing  to  some  who 
have  never  seen  a  ballot  before. 

Those  farmers  who  are  going  to  vote  when 
the  election  is  called,  will  these  ballots  be  in 
their  hands  a  few  days  before  they  are  going 
to  vote;  will  they  have  time  to  study  it?  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  this  ballot  would  take 
a  farmer,  if  he  went  into  the  polling  place, 
it  looks  as  though  it  would  take  him  ten  or 
15  minutes  to  analyze  just  what  he  was  voting 
for,  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  whole  set-up. 

I  am  like  my  leader.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
ballot,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  very  simple. 
It  is  very  important  that  we  have  a  ballot, 
and  I  know  that  the  Minister  is  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  to  come  up  with  a  ballot 
which  is  simple  and  will  cover  all  the  facts, 
but  I  hope  you  will  give  consideration  to  this. 

This  looks  a  little  confusing  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  must  say  I  am  in  favour  of 
one  general  farm  organization  across  the  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  want  to  delay  this,  but  I  think 
the  ballot  should  be  more  simple  than  the 
one  I  have.  Maybe  it  is  not  the  same  ballot; 
is  this  the  ballot  that  the  farmers  will  use  for 
a  vote  for  one  farm  organization  in  the  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  just  want 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  discussion 
in  committee  and  members  can  rise  as  often 
as  they  wish.  There  is  no  need  for  all  the 
Opposition  to  say  what  they  have  to  say  and 
then  subside. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  you  are  asking  are 
there  any  more  Opposition  members,  it  may 
be  that  the  Minister  wants  to  intervene.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  us  would  like  to  follow 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments?  The 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  plebiscite  will  be  covered  under  The 
Election  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  plebiscite  will 
be  governed  and  covered  imder  The  Election 
Act— the  activities  of  the  plebiscite  that  is  to 
be  taken? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  lion,  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  process  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon  we  have  greatly  under- 
estimated the  ability  and  the  knowledge  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  farmer.  Everyone  says 
that  the  vote  must  be  extremely  simple,  as 
if  the  farmer  was  totally  incapable  of  sitting 
down  and  analyzing  for  himself  the  choices 
that  were  to  be  made  available,  were  he  given 
the   opportunity. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  was  not  said  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  yes.  You  asked  for  a 
simple  ballot. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  are  going  to  take  a 
poll  requiring  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers, 
you  cannot  have  47  questions. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  certainly  truth  in  what 
tlie  leader  of  the  Opposition  says.  No  one  has 
suggested  47  questions.  What  we  have  sug- 
gested though,  in  this  House,  is  that  the  choice 
is  fairly  concrete;  that,  in  Ontario,  there  are 
two  farm  organizations,  each  one  at  the 
present  moment  with  a  different  opinion  of 
what  ought  to  be  on  the  ballot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
reasonable  choice  made,  then  the  choice  must 
be  between  the  two  different  forms  of  farm 
organizations  rather  than  a  choice  of  just  a 
general  blanket  statement  that  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  one  organization. 

When  one  is  asked  whether  or  not  you  are 
in  favour  of  a  general  farm  organization  you 
say,  yes  of  course  you  are.  But  exactly  how 
do  you  mean  it  to  be  set  up  before  you  make 
that  choice? 

I  am  sure  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  say  the  same  thing.  I  am  sure  if  I  were 
to  come  to  you  and  say:  "Are  you  in  favour 
of  it?  You  are  a  farmer.  Are  you  in  favour, 
through  the  chair,  of  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion?" 

Your  first  reaction  would  be:  "Well,  yes. 
But  I  would  have  to  first  of  all  see  how  it  is 
going  to  be  set  up."  I  am  sure  that  even  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  his  private  capa- 
city as  a  farmer,  would  not  walk  in  and  vote 
without  knowing  exactly  what  it  was  he  was 
voting  on. 

I  think  the  farmers  in  Ontario  feel  exactly 
the  same  way.  They  do  not  want  to  walk 
in  and  just  say:  "Yes  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
organization,  even  though  we  do  not  know 
what  it  means." 
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Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
ho(n.  memiber  a  question?  Is  he  under  the 
impression  that  the  farmers  themselves  will 
have  no  discretion  in  the  formation  of  this 
organization  if  the  vote  in  fact  is  favourable? 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh  no,  of  course  I  am  not 
under  that  impression. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  that  is  the  imphcation 
you  are  making. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  this  though:  When 
the  vote  is  taken,  and  the  farmers  go  to  {he 
polls,  and  they  vote  yes,  they  are  hoping  that 
they  will  get  the  kind  of  organization  which 
they  themselves  believe  would  be  representa- 
tive of  their  views,  each  one  with  some 
different  opinion— perhaps  not  each  one,  but 
there  will  be  two  major  blocs,  each  one 
hoping  that  the  outcome  will  be  in  the  favour 
of  the  things  that  he  believes  are  out  of 
necessity  an  integral  part  of  any  organization 
which  would  represent  him. 

I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would 
agree.  When  you  go  to  conventions,  we  have 
all  been  there,  conventions  are  easily  misled— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  for 
Wentworth  please  continue? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  6.00  o'clock. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  6.00  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr,  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  should  I  not 
adjourn  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  sorry,  I  assumed 
that  the  record  would  show  that  the  member 
had  adjourned  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  does  not  need 
to  adjourn  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say,  with  respect  to  the  House  leader,  I  have 
just  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  and  the  committee  by  co- 
incidence is  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
10.00  o'clock  next.  We  will  take  this  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture  and  let  them  have 
a  look  at  it. 

Some  hon.  members:  Good! 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  had  no  idea  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister had  made  an  undertaking  t«  do  that 
previously,  and  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  had  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  we  were  informed  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  NDP- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  did  not.  I  want  to 
make  this  abundantly  clear,  I  made  no  such 
commitment  in  the  agriculture  committee 
meeting.  I  believe  the  chairman  did  say  that 
he  would  give  consideration  to  the  request  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  but  I  gave 
no  such  commitment  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  just  bowing  to  the 
force  of  our  arguments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  I  will  not  argue 
it  any  further.  The  chairman  said  he  thought 
it  could  be  taken  and  I  rose  and  said,  "Now, 
may  I  have  this  perfectly  clear.  Ha\e  I  the 
assurance  of  the  Minister  that  the  standing 
committee  will  meet  once  again  to  consider 
the  final  draft  of  the  ballot?"  And  the  Min- 
ister said,  "Yes". 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  sir.  If  the  member 
understood  that,  it  was  certainly  not  the  in- 
tent, because  the  member  himself  in  his  own 
place  a  few  weeks  ago  said  I  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right.  Then  if  I  haxe 
to  assume  the  responsibi]it\%  I  felt  at  that 
committee  meeting  that  if  I  was  going  to 
assume  it,  then  I  had  better  assume  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
it  any  further.  The  Minister  said  he  will  take 
it  to  the  committee  and  that  is  the  important 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  progress 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  and  following  that,  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  motion  is  put,  may 
I  say  how  very  pleasant  it  has  been  in  here 
this  afternoon  with  some  of  the  windows 
open  and  the  lights  off? 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
a  propaganda  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  may  inform  the  hon.  Min- 
ister now,  as  I  did  otherwise,  that  today  we 
are  following  his  suggestion.  Tomorrow  we 
will  follow  the  engineers'  suggestions  and  we 
will  see  who  wins.  The  House  will  be  the 
judge. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  this  one  instance,  I  trust  the 
Minister. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 


APPENDIX 


Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  to  Mr.  Shulman's  inquiry 
during  second  reading  of  Bill  159,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Securities  Act,  1966,  on  May  26, 
1969   (see  page  4936): 


THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  1966 

Liability  of  insiders 

113.— (1)  Every  insider  of  a  corporation  or 
associate  or  affiliate  of  such  insider,  who,  in 
connection  with  a  transaction  relating  to  the 
capital  securities  of  tlie  corporation,  makes 
use  of  any  specific  confidential  information  for 
his  own  benefit  or  advantage  that,  if  generally 
known,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect 
materially  the  value  of  such  securities,  is  liable 
to  compensate  any  person  or  company  for  any 
direct  loss  suffered  by  such  person  or  company, 
as  a  result  of  such  transaction,  unless  such 
information  Vv'as  known  or  ought  reasonably 
to  have  been  known  to  such  person  or  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  such  transaction,  and  is 
also  accountable  to  the  corporation  for  any 
direct  benefit  or  advantage  received  or  receiv- 
able by  such  insider,  association  or  affiliate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  result  of  such  tran- 
saction. 
Limitation  period 

(2)  An  action  to  enforce  any  right  created 
by  subsection  1  may  be  commenced  only 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  completion 
of  the  transaction  that  gave  rise  to  the  cause 
of  action.  1966,  c.  142,  s.  113. 
Order  to  commence  action 

114.— (1)  Upon  application  by  any  person 
or  company  who  was  at  the  time  of  a  tran- 
saction referred  to  in  subsection  1  of  section 
113  or  is   at  the   time  of  the  application  an 


owner  of  capital  securities  of  the  corporation, 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court  designated  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  may,  if 
satisfied  that, 

(a)  such  person  or  company  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  a  cause  of  action  under  section 
113;  and 

(b)  either, 

(i)  the  corporation  has  refused  or  failed 
to  commence  an  action  under  section 
113  within  sixty  days  after  receipt 
of  a  written  request  from  such  per- 
son or  company  so  to  do,  or 
(ii)  the  corporation  has  failed  to  prose- 
cute diligently  an  action  commenced 
by  it  under  section  113, 

make  an  order,  upon  such  terms  as  to  security 
for  costs  and  otherwise  as  to  the  judge  seems 
fit,  requiring  the  Commission  to  commence 
or  continue  an  action  in  the  name  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  to  enforce  the 
habihty  created  by  section  113. 
Notice  to  corporation  and  O.S.C. 

(2)  The  corporation  and  the  Commission 
shall  be  given  notice  of  any  application  under 
subsection  1  and  has  the  right  to  appear  and 
be  heard  thereon. 

Order  to  require  corporation  to  co-operate 

(3)  Every  order  made  under  subsection  1 
shall  provide  that  the  corporation  shall  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Commission  in  the  in- 
stitution and  prosecution  of  such  action  and 
shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  all 
books,  records,  documents  and  other  material 
or  information  known  to  the  corporation  or 
reasonably  ascertainable  by  the  corporation 
relevant  to  such  action. 
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Appeal 

(4)  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
from  an  order  made  under  subsection  1,  1966, 
c.  142,  s.  114. 

The  above  sections  deal  with  companies 
incorporated  outside  of  Ontario. 

Sections  71d  and  Tie  of  The  Corporations 
Act  contain  similar  provisions  dealing  with 
Ontario  incorporated  corporations. 

There  have  been  no  actions  under  The 
Securities  Act,  however,  there  is  one  action 
I>ending  under  the  relevant  provisions  of  The 
Corporations  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  section  141  as 
quoted  below  imposes  a  liability  on  directors 
for  making  false  statements  in  prospectuses, 
in  these  cases  such  directors  are  liable  to 
pay  compensation  to  all  who  have  purchased 
these  securities  for  loss  or  damage  sustained 
by  such  purchasers. 

There  have  been  no  actions  under  this 
section  of  The  Securities  Act. 

Liability  of  directors,  etc. 

141.  Where  a  receipt  for  a  prospectus  has 
been  issued  by  the  Director,  notwithstanding 
that  such  receipt  is  thereafter  revoked,  every 
purchaser  of  the  securities  to  which  the  pro- 
spectus relates  shall  be  deemed  to  have  relied 
upon  the  statements  made  in  the  prospectus 
whether  the  purchaser  has  received  the  pro- 
spectus or  not,  and,  if  a  material  false  state- 
ment is  contained  in  the  prospectus,  every 
person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  a 
receipt  for  the  prospectus,  is  a  director  of  a 
company  issuing  the  securities  or  a  person  or 
company  who  signed  the  certificate  required 
by  section  52  is  liable  to  pay  compensation 


to  all  persons  or  companies  who  have  pur- 
chased the  securities  for  any  loss  or  damage 
such  persons  or  companies  have  sustained 
as  a  result  of  such  purchase  unless  it  is 
proved, 

(a)  that  the  prospectus  was  filed  with  the 
Commission  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  that,  on  becoming  aware 
of  its  filing  with  the  Commission,  he 
forthwith  gave  reasonable  public  notice 
that  it  was  so  filed; 

(b)  that,  after  the  issue  of  a  receipt  for  the 
prospectus  and  before  the  purchase 
of  the  securities  by  such  purchaser,  on 
becoming  aware  of  any  false  statement 
therein,  he  withdrew  his  consent  there- 
to and  gave  reasonable  public  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  and  of  the  reason 
therefor; 

(c)  that,  with  respect  to  every  false  state- 
ment, he  had  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  and  did  believe  that  the  state- 
ment was  true; 

(d)  that  he  had  no  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  an  expert  who  made  a 
statement  in  a  prospectus  or  whose 
report  or  valuation  was  produced  or 
fairly  summarized  therein  was  not  com- 
petent to  make  such  statement,  valua- 
tion or  report;  or 

(e)  that,  with  respect  to  every  false  state- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  statement  made 
by  an  official  person  or  contained  in 
what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  or 
extract  from  a  public  official  document, 
it  was  a  correct  and  fair  representation 
of  the  statement  or  copy  of  or  extract 
from  the  document.  1966,  c.  142,  s. 
141;  1968,  c.  123,  s.  39. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  we  have  as  guests,  in 
the  east  gallery,  students  from  King  Edward 
Public  School  in  Peterborough;  and  we  will 
be  having,  later,  in  both  galleries  students 
from  Haliburton  Highlands  Secondary  School 
in  Haliburton.  Later,  again  we  will  have  stu- 
dents from  Percy  P.  McCallum  Public  School 
in  Windsor,  King  George  Public  School  in 
Sarnia  and  Queen  Mary  Public  School  in 
Chatham;  and  this  evening  scouts  from  the 
2nd  Thornhill  scouts  troop  in  Thomhill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
And  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  call  one  or  two  things  to  the  attention  of 
the  members. 

First  of  all,  the  windows  are  open  today 
again  because  the  engineers,  in  their  haste  to 
fix  up  their  system,  had  a  pipe  rupture  on 
them,  so  we  will  hope  that  the  arrangements 
made  for  today  will  make  it  much  more  com- 
fortable, and  conducive  to  doing  business  in 
the  House.  If  it  works  satisfactorily  then  we 
will  endeavour  to  keep  this  system  so  long 
as  the  weather  is  hot  and  there  is  no  air 
conditioning. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  something  which  has 
bothered  Mr.  Speaker  for  the  time  that  he 
has  been  in  the  chair  and  is  a  concern  of 
every  member  of  this  House.  Today,  we  have 
over  60  questions  before  the  orders  of  the 
day.  Some  of  the  questions  are  obviously 
questions  which  should  go  on  the  order  paper 
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and  should  have  never  come  to  Mr.  Speaker. 
Some  of  the  questions  are  questions  which, 
on  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  rules,  should 
never  have  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  have  said  in  this  House  when  discussing 
this  matter  on  previous  occasions  that,  within 
reason,  I  would  accept  any  question  that,  in 
my  opinion,  might  in  any  way  qualify  under 
the  rules. 

I  have  been  very  broadminded  in  that,  I 
must  say,  because  the  rules  are  very  explicit. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  public  importance  and 
urgence.  I  therefore  give  the  hon.  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  notice  that,  be- 
ginning next  week,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
enforce  the  rules  to  the  extent  that  matters 
raised  in  the  question  must  not  be  matters 
which,  in  Mr.  Speaker's  opinion,  should  go  on 
the  order  paper.  They  must  be  matters  of 
urgent  public  importance  as  well  as  being  of 
importance  to  the  member  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  has  a  statement. 

Mr.    H.    Peacock    (Windsor    West):    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.    On  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  comment  on  your  observation  in 
regard  to  question  period? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  pot  in 
order. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  today  an  Order-in-Council  was 
passed  to  provide  for  a  payment  of  $15,000 
to  the  Widjiitiwin  Corporation,  at  Mcintosh, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Widjiitiwin  Corporation  is 
so  important  in  this  province  that  I  should 
like  to  read  the  purposes  and  goals  of  this 
corporation  as  established  and  operated  by 
Indians. 

It  is  an  educational  institution  aiming  at 
the  growth  of  the  total  personality  of  its 
members.  It  strives  to  lead  people  to  a 
greater   sense    of   responsible   behaviour    by 
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inducing  them  to  perform  their  tasks  effi- 
ciently within  the  Widjiitiwin  community.  It 
is  a  non-profit,  non-share  corporation  aiming 
at  securing  adequate  employment  and  income 
for  its  members  who  participate  in  its  social, 
economic  endeavours  by  personal  involve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pilot  scheme  for  self-help.  It  seeks 
to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and 
dependence  on  welfare  assistance.  It  is  look- 
ing for  outside  help  only  to  a  degree  that 
will  enable  the  members  to  put  their  com- 
munity on  a  sound  social  and  economic  basis. 
It  is  an  enterprise  endeavouring  to  create  a 
friendly  atmosphere  of  co-operation  between 
public  and  private  agencies  seeking  assistance 
and  advice  from  government  agencies  in  its 
pursuit  of  social  and  economic  advancement. 

Its  members  seek  to  lead  themselves  to- 
ward becoming  responsible  and  active  cit- 
izens of  the  province  and  of  Canada.  This 
outright  provincial  grant  is  in  respect  to 
an  approved  community  development  project 
which  will  provide  for  renovation  to  the  28 
housing  units  which  the  corporation  built  and 
o\^^ls.  The  payment  will  be  used  to  purchase 
materials  and  the  corporation  members  will 
do  the  actual  repair  work  themselves  under 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  foreman  already 
employed  by  the  corporation.  Since  rental 
rates  will  be  adjusted  by  the  corporation  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  improvement,  the 
fund  established  by  this  grant  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  amelioration  of 
housing  in  Widjiitiwin. 

This  grant  meets  one  portion  of  the  request 
of  the  corporation.  There  was  a  further  re- 
quest of  $50,000  by  way  of  a  loan  fund  which 
is  still  under  consideration  in  order  that  the 
relevant  machiner>'  for  carrying  it  out  may 
be  worked  out. 

'■  From  its  inception  in  1962,  the  Widjiitiwin 
Corporation,  being  totally  geared  to  people 
of  Indian  origin,  has  successfully  carried  on 
its  programme  of  self-help.  It  augurs  the 
development  of  programmes  and  procedures 
which  well  could  be  emulated  in  other  places. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  also  to  make  a  state- 
ment with  I'espect  to  the  Thunderbird  Friend- 
ship Centre. 

Mr.  Monica  Turner,  director  of  the  centre, 
in  a  letter  received  by  our  department  on 
May  5,  1969,  requested  a  grant  to  assist  with 
expenses  for  a  regional  planning  meeting  for 
representatives  of  friendship  centres  of  north- 
ern Ontajio! 

The  grant  was  approved  by  me  in  principle 
on  May  8/1969.  I  am  now  pleased  to  an- 


nounce that  the  Order-in-Council  has  author- 
ized the  payment  of  $750  to  the  Thunderbird 
Friendship  Centre. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  allow 
representatives  of  existing  friendship  centres 
and  of  communities  intending  to  develop 
centres  to  plan  appropriate  programmes  to 
assist  persons  of  Indian  ancestry  adjust  to  the 
urban  environment.  The  meeting  will  provide 
three  days  of  discussion  and  study. 

This  grant  is  additional  to  any  grants  pro- 
vided to  the  friendship  centres  involved  to 
assist  with  their  operating  ibudgets— like  the 
$5,000  one  I  announced  on  May  26  with 
respect  to  the  Port  Arthur  operation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Suclbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  question  of  privilege.  I  direct  the 
attention  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  of  the 
assembly  to  an  editorial  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  of  May  23,  1969,  in  which 
I  am  called  to  task  and  severely  reprimanded 
in  somewhat  inelegant  language  for  remarks 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  me  in  this 
assembly  in  connection  with  the  recent  judg- 
ment handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice  C.  D. 
Stewart  in  an  application  for  prohibition 
brought  by  one  Bell  against  Walter  Tama- 
polsky,  chairman  of  a  board  of  inquiry  under 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 

The  title  of  the  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
singularly  dehghtful.  It  is  "Let  Sopha  Simmer 
Doiwn". 

It  is  an  unsimmered  Sopha  who  stands  in 
his  place  on  this  simmering  dray.-.  The  editorial 
states  that  I  question  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's 
right  to  criticize  an  Act  passed  by  this  Legis- 
lature. I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Nor  would 
I.  What  I  objected  to  on  that  occasion,  and 
what  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  objected  to,  was  the  reported  extra- 
judicial comments  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in 
the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  press,  in 
which  he  imputed  vicious  motives  to  this 
Legislature  in  respect  of  the, Ontario  Himian 
Rights  Code  epacted  by  this-  Legislature  unan- 
imously. 

The  learned  justice  said  that  the  procedui-e 
set  out  in  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
was  "a  wonderful  way  to  escape  legal  respon- 
sibility". Indeed,  sir,  no  less  a:  person  than  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  remarks  of  the 
judge  as  quoted  in  the  press,  remarked  with 
characteristic  tact  and  diplpmacy  that  had 
he  been  a  judge  he  would  not  have  made, 
the  remarks.  ,/        .  ,..  .,    .^^^  ,.  . 
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May  I  digress  to  say  that  when  he  becomes 
a  judge,  as  I  hope  he  will,  I  am  confident 
6i  his  drcumspection. 

Let  me  repeat,  sir,  that  judges  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  criticize  legislation  which,  in 
their  view,  in  its  operation  offends  justice.  But 
I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  most  unseemly  and 
indeed  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House, 
for  any  judge  to  attribute  ulterior  motives  to 
the  legislators.  This  principle  is  embodied  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  which  is  a  living 
document  in  our  democratic  system.  That,  in 
my  view,  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  did.  He 
repeated  it  when,  in  his  reasons  for  judgment, 
he  used  the  term  "beartrap"  in  describing 
certain  sections  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code.  I  infer  and,  I  think,  correctly,  that  a 
beartrap  is  not  something  that  results  acci- 
dentally, but  drather  is  a  device  that  is  con-- 
trived. 

Furthermore,  I  think  it  was  quite  improper 
to  speak  of  citizens  being  "dragged"  before 
boards  of  inquiry  under  the  Human  Rights 
Code.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
these  boards  have  been  chaired  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  advocates  of  civil  hberties 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  persons  would  be  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  had 
in  mind  when  1  suggested  by  implication  that 
the  Bench  is  for  judicial  calm,  reflection  and 
objective  detachment,  not  for  poHtical 
polemic.  As  was  suggested  by  the  learned 
Lord  Denning,  disputation  and  abrasiveness 
do  not  sit  well  in  the  chair  of  justice.  These 
are  qualities  better  suited  to  this  arena. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier.  Will  the  Premier  meet  with 
Chief  Nadjiwon  and  representatives  of  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  to  discuss  matters 
arising  out  of  their  brief  and  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  federal-provincial 
agreement,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  have  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
nieet  with  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  on  these  matters? 

Secondly,  is  the  Premier  prepared  to  invite 
representatives  of  the  federal  government  to 
such  a  meeting?  ; 

Hon.  J.  P.  Hobarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  rrieeting  has  been  arranged  for 
Monday  of  next  week  to  explore  further  the 
matters  which  were  raised  in  the  brief  of  the 
Union  of  Ontario  Indians  and  probably  at 
tiiat  time  all  these  matters  can  be  discussed. 
-With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,    I    did   tell    the    Union   of    Indians 


when  we  met  that  I  would  be  discussing  these 
matters  with  the  federal  government  and  my 
aim  would  be  to  bring  the  three  parties 
together.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to 
do  this  in  terms  of  this  mcieting  on  Monday 
but  my  undertaking,  the  Comment  I  made  in 
this  regard  still  stands; 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  understand  this  meeting  on 
Monday  will  be  with  yourself  and  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.;  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  be  witli  myself  or  not. 
However,  I  have  undertaken  that  this  meet- 
ing will  take  place.  Theare  will  be  a  series  of 
meetings  over  a  period  of  time.  I  am  plan- 
ning meetings,  other  tjiaii  this  particular 
meeting  on  Monday,  and  quite  frankly,  I 
rather  doubt  that  I  will  find  it  possible  to  be 
in  personal  attendance  at  every  meeting  that 
will  be  held  dealing  with  matters  concern- 
ing Indians. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  .fvirther,  if  the 
Premier  appreciates  the  rt^es?ity  of  his  per- 
sonally meeting  at  least  on  ^li  early  occasion, 
if  not  on  Monday,  with  these  particular  men 
and  women  who  haVe  brought  forward  their 
views?  I  have  a  second  question  somewhat 
related.  •■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  quite  apprecnate  that, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  I  must  arrange 
meetings  as  well  vi^ith  representatives  of 
Indians  other  than  this  particular-  group.  I 
am  in  the  process  of  establishing  in  my  own 
mind,  just  how  many ,  Indians^  there  are  in  the 
province  who  need, to  be  represented.  How 
many  are  represented,  by ,  this  particular 
organization,  how  many .  Indians  .  do  they,  in 
fact,  speak  for?  I  mean  the  matter  is  a  little 
broader  than  just  the  one  Indian  organization. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  was  the  Premier  approached 
by  representatives  of  the  band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  on  Georgina:  Island  with  proposals 
for  provincial  assistance  ;  in  the  development 
of  the  island?  Also  why  was  the  government's 
response  delayed  and  was'  the'  response  com-> 
municated  to  the  federal  vDepartment  of 
Indian  Affairs  rather  than  the  Indians  them- 
selves who  had  made  the  original  submission? 
Will  the  Premier  undertakie  to  review  this 
matter  in  light  of  the.  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  Indian  community  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

say  that  this  is  one  of  the  type  of  questions 
to  which  you  were  referring.  It  is  really  a 
very  involved  and  much  too  long  a  story,  and 
there  are  a  series  of  questions  put  by  another 
member  which  I  dor  not  think  can  or  should 
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be  answered  orally  in  the  House.  This  is  not 
a  single  incident.  I  will  give  some  answers 
to  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  if  the 
Speaker  will  permit.  Since  the  Premier  has 
indicated  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  feels 
this  is  the  sort  of  a  question  which  requires 
perhaps  more  research  or  is  not  immediate 
enough  in  its  importance  to  be  asked  under 
these  circumstances,  I  must  say  that  I  dis- 
agree. You  may  be  aware,  sir,  that  the 
Indians  concerned  have  been  treating— if  that 
is  the  word— for  many  months,  in  fact,  over 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  but  their 
dissatisfaction,  apparently,  came  to  a  head 
today  when  they  released  the  details  of  this 
matter.  I  am  now  asking  the  Premier,  and 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  him  surely,  to  give 
the  government's  view  in  defence  of  a  situa- 
tion which,  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely indefensible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in 
due  course,  probably,  outline  the  whole  series 
of  negotiations.  In  order  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  I  am  attempting  to  say:  You 
say,  "when  was  I  first  approached  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indians?"  They  wrote  to 
me  with  their  latest  proposal  for  develop- 
ment in  a  letter  dated  April  24,  1968,  which 
is  over  a  year  ago. 

This  was  followed  then  by  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Laing  who  was,  at  that  time, 
superintendent  general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
the  federal  government.  It  was  dated 
January  26,  1968.  You  will  see  the  original 
communication  with  this  government  in  this 
regard  came  from  the  federal  government 
itself.  That  is  why,  in  order  to  understand  it, 
you  need  more  than  the  answers;  you  need  a 
full  story  of  all  the  proceedings. 

The  proposals  that  they  made  were  really 
of  such  a  dramatic  nature.  If  you  can 
imagine  putting  a  community,  for  instance, 
of  50,000  people  on  that  island  and  then 
start  to  translate  that  into  terms  of  cause- 
ways, bridges,  and  transportation.  Where  are 
they  going  to  live,  where  are  they  going  to 
go,  what  roads  are  going  to  be  required,  and 
so  on— the  whole  question  of  provision  of 
services,  all  of  which,  of  course,  the  federal 
government  automatically  assumed  the  prov- 
ince would  do. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
Premier  agreed  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  immediately  put  us 
into  a  situation  where  we  had  to  institute 
a  great  deal  of  study  in  order  to  establish 


just  what  were  the  ramifications  of  a  proposi- 
tion such  as  this,  and  because  the  island  itself, 
in  its  present  state,  has  no  transportation.  It 
has  no  sewage  or  water  or  other  facilities,  as 
you  know.  Do  you  build  a  causeway,  do  you 
install  ferries  for  communication  back  and 
forth?  As  I  say,  it  might  require  a  complete 
redesigning  of  all  the  highways  between  here 
and  the  oudet  of  this  50,000  people,  into  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

The  reason  the  reply  was  directed  to  the 
federal  government  is  very  simple.  It  was 
from  them  that  the  original  proposition  came. 
Now  we  have  established  a  technical  work- 
ing committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  provincial  government,  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  themselves.  The  duty 
of  this  committee  is  to  see  how  the  island  can 
be  developed  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. But  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  in  a 
development  like  this,  you  just  simply  do  not 
say  we  will  or  we  will  not  until  you  have 
examined  the  complete  ramifications  of  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  is 
aware,  if  I  may  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  that  the  Indians  themselves,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  well  received,  over  a  number 
of  months,  by  the  government,  in  a  very 
friendly  and  affirmative  fashion;  but  that  the 
response  to  their  request  had  been  sent  to 
the  federal  government,  which  was  completely 
negative.  It  indicated  nothing  of  a  con- 
tinuing study  nor  even  the  fact  that  the 
government,  particularly  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  who  seemed  to  be  leading 
the  government  in  its  discussions,  was  pre- 
pared to  undertake  any  sort  of  a  review  and 
that  it  was  a  flat  dismissal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  really  think 
that  is  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  re- 
call the  correspondence— and  I  have  not  got 
it  before  me— the  correspondence  from  the 
federal  government  was  couched  in  such 
terms  that  there  was  an  automatic  assump- 
tion in  the  letter  that  we  would  undertake 
to  do  everything  that  might  be  necessary  for 
the  provincial  government  to  do  within  its 
area  of  responsibility,  which  embodies  these 
questions  that  I  mentioned— education,  trans- 
portation, provision  of  services,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  come  forward  with  a  nice,  big  affirmative 
answer  to  a  letter  than  contained  in  it  an 
assumption  that  we  would  automatically  do 
all  these  things. 
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As  I  say,  we  have  a  group  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  federal  government, 
the  provincial  government  and  the  Indians. 
The  particular  complaint  of  the  Indians,  upon 
which  this  question  is  based,  has  not  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  I  assume  that  I  will  get  it  in  due 
course,  and  then  I  will  see  just  what  it  is 
they  are  complaining  about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  permit 
just  one  more  question,  will  the  Premier  make 
available  a  fuller  and  perhaps  a  more  orderly 
statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  has  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Some  of  the  rest 
of  us  would  like  to  get  into  this  debate  if 
possible.  Can  anyone  else  get  into  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  about  to  remind  the 
two  hon.  members  who  are  speaking  that  this 
was  degenerating  into  a  debate  which  we 
should  not  allow,  and  I  would  think,  there- 
fore, any  further  supplementary  questions 
from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Other  than  perhaps  with  your 
permission,  sir,  can  we  see  that  correspond- 
ence, particularly  the  federal  letter? 

A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Mr.  Speaker.  How  many  county  boards  have 
now  announced  the  amount  of  additional 
grants  available  from  the  revised  grant  struc- 
ture, and  is  the  Minister  now  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  the  total  additional  funds  needed  for 
this  purpose? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  ( Minister  of  Education) : 
Mr.  Si>eaker,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
boards  have  calculated  what  the  reduction  in 
levy  will  be,  based  on  the  information  they 
have.  There  are  still  a  number  of  boards  v/ho 
are  in  the  process  of  determining  from  the 
audited  financial  statements  that  are  still  in 
the  process  of  coming  into  the  new  county 
board,  the  actual  percentage  increase  in  cost 
over  last  year,  so  they  can  fit  into  the  criteria 
of  the,  roughly,  115  per  cent. 

I  can  say  this  much  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
majority  of  boards  are  able  to  meet  these  cri- 
teria, but  it  will  be  a  period  of  time  yet  before 
we  have  any  indication  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  subsidy  that  will  be  required  to  reduce  the 
levies  in  the  individual  municipalities.  There 
will  still  be  a  great  deal  of  additional  infor- 
mation that  we  will  have  to  obtain  from  the 


boards  and  this  wiU  take,   I  think,   another 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  similar  question  for 
the  Treasurer,  since  he  is  the  man  who  will 
have  to  provide  the  funds.  I  presume  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  provide  further  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  this  programme,  either? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  right.  The  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  if  he  had 
asked  it  precisely,  would  have  been  no. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development: 

Pending  final  resolution  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  Moss  Park,  why  cannot 
OHC  apply  its  normal  scale  of  rents  so  as  to 
lift  the  undue  burden  on  lower  income  ten- 
ants, particularly  senior  citizens? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member,  he  vnil  appreciate  that  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  was  not  able  to 
apply  its  normal  geared-to-income  rental  scale 
to  Moss  Park  until  the  necessary  agreements 
between  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
had  been  executed. 

Until  that  time,  the  development  was  oper- 
ated on  a  limited,  divided  or  fixed-rental  basis 
in  accordance  with  the  original  basis  of  finan- 
cing in  the  same  manner  which  had  applied 
when  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  agreements  have  just  now  been  received 
from  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 
tion and  the  new  basis  of  rental  calculation 
will  apply  from  June  1.  A  letter  to  this  effect 
advising  the  tenants  of  the  new  rental  rates 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  tenants  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Does  that  make  the  member  happy? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wish  I  could  count  on 
such  speedy  action  each  time  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  government. 

An  hon.  member:  My  leader  was  just  lucky. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Ask  me,  I  will  give  the 
answers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
question  some  time  ago  of  tlie  Minister  of 
Education.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  it 
with  me  now. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  send  it  down  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  we  could  clear  it 
ofiF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  a  similar  question 
from  the  member  for  Scarborough  East,  re- 
lating to  the  Kormos  boy.  Perhaps  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East  would  like  to  pre- 
sent his  two  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  place  his  question. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  will  ask 
them  together,  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  legal  authority  did  the  principal  of 
Eastdale  secondary  school  in  Welland  have  to 
suspend  Peter  Koniios,   16,  from  the  school? 

Did  Peter  Kormos,  16,  appeal  his  suspen- 
sion by  tlie  principal  of  Eastdale  secondary 
school  to  the  Welland  county  board  of  edu- 
cation? 

If  so,  was  "due  process"  followed  in  tlie 
appeal  procedure? 

When  will  the  Minister  answer  my  ques- 
tion, No.  64,  on  tlie  order  paper? 

In  view  of  Peter  Kormos'  request  for  an 
interview  with  the  Minister  over  three  weeks 
ago  and  in  view  of  the  statement  in  the  May 
22  Globe  and  Mail  that  Peter  Kormos  has  not 
taken  any  court  action  whatsoever  concerning 
his  lengthy  suspension  from  Welland  East- 
dale  secondary  school,  could  the  Minister 
explain  if  he  has  ruled  out  hstening  directly 
to  Peter  Kormos'  side  of  the  story  on  the 
grounds  that  he,  the  Minister,  believes  "legal 
action  is  going  on"  as  tlie  Minister  is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  for 
May  22? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
could  deal  with  the  question  of  the  member 
for  York  South  and  the  last  question  presented 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  East,  be- 
cause they  are  really  quite  related. 

The  granting  of  an  interview  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  my  intervention  in  a  dis- 
pute—where at  the  most  my  role  would  be 
that  of,  I  guess,  an  arbitrator— requires  very 
serious  consideration  and  careful  study.  I 
would  be  involved,  I  would  think,  in  the  per- 
suasion or  influence  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  is  particularly  so  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  minor.  It  was  not  proposed  in  the 
request  to  me  that  he  be  represented  by  his 
parents,  a  legal  guardian  or  by  legal  counsel. 

I  think  this  clearly  would  have  had  a  bear- 
ing on  any  legal  rights  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  am  now  informed  that  Peter  Kormos 


has  obtained  legal  advice  and  has  retained 
counsel.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  and  proper 
step  for  him  to  take. 

Related  to  the  other  two  questions  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East,  clause  (k) 
of  subsection  2  of  section  22  of  The  School 
Administration  Act  provides: 

The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  sus- 
pended may  appeal  against  the  action  of 
the  principal  to  the  board. 

I  am  informed  that  no  appeal,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  at  least,  has  been  made  either 
to  the  former  board  of  education  for  the  city 
of  Welland  or  the  present  Welland  county 
board  of  education. 

However,  Peter  Kormos  has  now  retained 
legal  counsel  and,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
has  been  some  correspondence  by  his  counsel 
with  or  to  the  board  or  to  the  principal. 

With  respect  to  the  authority:  "It  is  tlie 
duty  of  a  principal  ..."  and  I  am  quoting 
here  once  again,  subsection  2  of  section  22. 
I  would  assume  that  this  was  the  authority 
that  was  used,  but  this  would  be  a  legal 
interpretation  and  I  am  only  saying  this  as 
an  assumption. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  principal  to  suspend 
any  pupil  guilty  of  persistent  truancy,  or 
persistent  opposition  to  authority,  habitual 
neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  profane  or 
improper  language,  or  conduct  injurious  to 
the  moral  tone  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  fourth  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East,  we  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
detailed  answer.  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
ready  some  time  early  next  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted 
to  clarify  one  point.  Do  I  assume  correctly 
then,  that  the  Minister  feels  once  a  person 
under  such  circumstances  secures  legal  coim- 
sel,  that  he— the  Minister— is  completely  out 
of  the  picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  should  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  once  a  person  has  retained  legal 
counsel— and  I  am  speaking  now,  I  guess  as 
much  as  a  member  of  the  Bar  as  anything 
else— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
deal  with  that  individual  without  the  involve- 
ment of  his  legal  counsel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  the  Minister  assure 
us  that  he  got  legal  coxmsel  because  of  the 
delay  in  the  Minister's  response  to  meetinig 
with  him? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  principal  or  the  board  and  I  am 
just  going  by  memory— received  a  lettea:  from 
a  firm  of  solicitors  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
(I  believe  it  was  a  week  ago  last  Friday)  sug- 
gesting certain  situations.  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  here  but  this  was  done,  I 
think,  a  week  ago  last  Friday. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask 
the  Minister  a  supplementary  question:  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  inferring  from  the  Min- 
ister's remarks,  that  the  Act  refers  to  a 
parent  or  guardian  taking  an  appeal  to  the 
school  board.  Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that 
a  lawyer  is  judged  to  be  a  guardian  in  this 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member,  of  course,  is  asking  me  for  a  legal 
interpretation.  Just  how  the  courts  would 
construe  this  fact,  or  whether  the  lawyer  can 
be  considered  a  guardian,  I  really  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
recourse  is  there  for  a  16-year-old? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  not  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question.  I 
would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister 
has  implied  that  he  wall  interpret  that  for 
the  House  at  some  future  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  I  said  I  would  interpret  it  for  the 
House.  I  say  this  is  something,  I  think,  that 
has  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  think  I  am  in 
a  position  to  interpret  for  this  House.  You 
have  very  excellent  legal  colleagues  on  that 
side  who  might  assist  in  some  interpretation. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  My  supplementary  question 
therefore  is,  Mr.  Speaker:  Who  ought  to 
interpret  that  section  of  the  Act  so  that  "due 
process"  can  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
assume  this  is  why  Peter  Kormos  has  retained 
counsel.  I  am  sure  that  his  counsel  will  be 
doing  this  very  thing  for  him. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question 
related  to  the  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  assumed 
that  the  legal  authority  that  the  principal  of 
Eastdale  used  was  under  section  32  (2)  k, 
would  the  Minister,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do, 
enquire  as  to  which  clause  was  used  under 
that  section  to  suspend  Peter  Kormos. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  use  that  section  of  the  Act  at  this  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  complete— has  he  completed 
his  questions?  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  not  here. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  I  notice  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  McKeough)  is 
not  in. 

The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Afi^airs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  table  some  additional  information  further 
to  the  material  I  tabled  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  Clerk  (see  appendix,  page  5016). 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  question  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
series  of  questions  for  the  Premier. 

1.  When  will  the  decision  be  forthcoming 
on  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians'  request  for 
$54,000  to  finance  six  field  workers,  since  the 
request  has  now  been  pending  for  three 
months? 

2.  I  guess  there  is  an  amendment  to  this 
question  in  view  of  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. When  will  the  decision  be  rendered  on 
the  request  for  $65,000  in  the  form  of  grant 
and  loan,  made  by  the  Widjiitiwin  Corpora- 
tion and  app'roved  for  action  by  the  interde- 
partmenital  co-ordinating  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  Octover  1,  1968,  of  which  $65,000, 
$15,000  was  granted  today? 

3.  Has  the  Premier  any  further  views  about 
the  request  for  a  Crown  corporation,  as  put 
to  him  in  the  brief  from  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians?  When  does  he  think  he  will 
arrive  at  any  policy  decisions  based  on  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  brief? 

4.  Since  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  will 
not  meet  with  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services,  might  this  not  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  bring  the  Provincial  Secretary 
into  direct  discussion  with  Indian  representa- 
tives? ■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  start  at  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  question  of  the 
$54,000:  When  I  met  with  the  imion  of 
Indians  last  week  I  asked  them  whether  their 
request  in  that  brief  bore  any  relationship  to 
the  $54,000,  and  they  said  that  the  request 
for  $54,000  was  embodied  in  their  additional 
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request— I  believe  it  was  for  $63,000  or 
$65,000— and  that  will  be  a  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Question  2-$15,000  of  what  was  asked 
for  in  the  form  of  a  grant  was  approved  by 
the  Cabinet  this  morning.  The  other  $50,000 
is  presently  being  examined  to  see  what  we 
can  do  in  that  regard. 

As  far  as  the  Crown  corporation  is  con- 
cerned, yes,  I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  and  I  have  not— when  I  say  I,  the 
government  has  not— come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  whether  this  would  be  a  proper  way 
to  handle  Indian  affairs.  However,  it  is  under 
examination  and  will  also  be  a  subject  for 
discussion  with  the  Indians  themselves. 

As  far  as  question  four  is  concerned,  I 
hope  that  the  statement  of  fact  contained  in 
this  question--and  once  again,  here  is  an 
exact  example  of  an  improper  question  be- 
cause it  contains  a  statement  of  fact  that 
may  or  may  not  be  correct— I  hope  it  will 
not  be  that  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians  will 
not  meet  with  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  or  any  other  member  of  this 
government.  I  think  all  hon.  members  would 
realize  the  impossibility  of  permitting  the 
literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  groups 
of  people  who  make  representations  to  this 
government  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  decide 
who  they  were  or  were  not  going  to  see 
when  they  came  to  see  the  government. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  allocate  responsibility  for  the  various 
areas  of  administration.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
in  any  position  to  surrender  this  responsibility 
to  tliose  groups  who  might,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  wish  to  see  one  or  some  other 
person.  I  hope  that  the  statement  of  fact 
contained  in  this  question  will  not  be  true 
and,  of  course,  I  will  make  every  effort  I  can 
to  see  that  proper  and  fruitful  discussions 
with  the  Indians  take  place,  free  of  the  taint 
of  some  of  the  emotionalism  which  was  so 
evident  in  this  House  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  two  questions  from  the  other  day 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  perhaps  he  would 
ask  them. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Yes,  sir.  In 
view  of  the  statement  by  Donald  J.  Collins, 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission,  that  tlie  commission  studies 
"show  gross  pollution  is  still  taking  place  and 
there  is  a  virtual  absence  of  external  treat- 
ment works"  at  the  Dryden  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Ontario  Minnesota  Pulp  and 
Paper   Company,    the   Eddy   Paper   Products 


Company,  the  Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  the  Abitibi  Paper  Company  and  the 
Provincial  Paper  Company,  vidll  the  Prime 
Minister  intervene  with  the  Minister  cur- 
rently responsible  to  ensure  that  rapid  action 
is  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  intervene  with  the  Minister  concerned.  I 
consulted  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  whose  responsibility 
this  is  and  he  informs  me  that  he  is  in  negoti- 
ation witli  all  the  companies  mentioned.  What 
really  is  taking  place  are  discussions  and 
negotiations  which  will  lead  to  some  form 
of  phased  programme  of  alleviation  of  the 
pollution  to  which  he  referred.  He  also  in- 
forms me  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  matter 
is  in  hand  and  that  these  negotiations  are 
going  forward  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Prime  Minister 
report  to  the  House  the  results  of  the  negoti- 
ations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  or  not.  They  are  going  to  continue 
over  a  period  of  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  give  an  undertaking  that  every  time 
there  is  a  conference  I  will  come  in  here 
and  tell  you  what  they  said  or  did. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Will  the 
Prime  Minister  transfer  tlie  administration  of 
The  Pesticides  Act  from  The  Department  of 
Health  to  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Farm  and 
Country  magazine  on  May  27,  1969,  in  order 
to  clear  up  the  ineptitude  with  which  the  Act 
is  presently  being  administered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  have  a  question  interlarded  with  so-called 
statements  of  fact  that  probably  are  inaccu- 
rate. However,  I  would  simply  say  that  this 
report  in  the  Farm  and  Country  magazine  is 
pretty  recent.  There  may  be  some  merit  in 
what  is  suggested  but  at  the  moment  the 
government  has  no  intention  of  transferring 
the  administration  of  The  Pesticides  Act  to 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

There  is  a  long  history,  of  course,  to  this 
legislation  which  I  could  go  into,  but  it  is 
not  in  The  Department  of  Health  inadver- 
tently. It  was  put  there  very  deliberately  in 
the  interests  of  the  health  of  the  people  of 
the  province,  and  it  is  debatable  as  to  whether 
the  point  of  view  put  forward  in  this  particu- 
lar article  has  suflScient  merit  to  warrant  such 
a  change. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  perhaps  the  member 
would  complete  all  his  questions  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  take  steps 
to  force  the  Jockey  Club  to  pay  time-and-a- 
half  to  its  employees  for  working  on  statutory 
holidays  as  required  by  The  Ontario  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act?  Is  the  Minister  aware 
that  the  Jockey  Club  has  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  attention  of  this  Act  by  claiming  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  using  numerous  charters,  no 
employee  is  working  for  any  one  employer 
for  12  days  in  any  one  month? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  aware  of  this  particular 
matter.  At  the  request  of  counsel  for  the 
employees,  steps  have  been  taken  to  arrange 
a  hearing  before  the  industry  and  labour 
board,  in  reference  to  the  matter  so  that  the 
legal  issues  involved  may  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.   Shulman:    I  have  a  question  for  the 

Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.   Speaker.    Has  the 

Treasurer  the  figures  available  regarding  the 
German  loan  which  I  have  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
face  value  of  the  three  European  loans, 
converted  into  Canadian  dollars,  is  $104,- 
125,000. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  allow  a 
supplementary  question?  What  happened  to 
the  other  money,  the  money  that  government 
did  not  receive  out  of  the  $104  million?  You 
gave  me  a  figure  the  other  day  of  $101 
million,  was  it?  Where  did  the  other  $3 
million  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  $3  million;  it  is  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  million.  It  is  made  up  of 
statutory  charges  or  at  least  standard  charges 
for  the  service  provided  by  the  selhng  group 
and  other  related  costs  that  characterize  the 
issue  of  any  sale  of  bonds  in  any  market.  The 
rates  are  different  in  the  European  market 
from  what  they  are  over  here,  but  they  are 
standard,  they  are  the  same  that  you  would 
get  if  you  went  through  the  entire  European 
capital  community.  This  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

I  should  say  to  the  hon.  member  while  I 
am  on  my  feet,  I  think  the  important  thing 
to  consider  is  the  net  effect  of  cost  of  the 
loan  which  has  been  stated  in  this  House. 
Including  all  the  costs,  the  net  effective  cost 
of  these  issues  is  still  substantially  lower  than 


it    could    have   been    placed    on    either    the 
Canadian  or  New  York  markets. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Except  that  you  are  gambling 
against  devaluation.  Will  the  Minister  accept 
a  second  supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  accept  it; 
I  will  see  whether  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Did  a  resident  of  Toronto 
receive  a  sum  of  money  in  connection  with 
the  placing  of  this  loan? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  no. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  refusal  by  both  the  Halton  county 
council  and  the  Oakville  county  council  to 
pay  the  regional  board  of  education's  $32 
million  operating  budget,  will  the  Minister 
consider  increasing  the  $400,000  grant  to 
Halton  as  a  means  of  lifting  some  of  the  cost 
from  the  local  taxpayers?  In  view  of  the 
increasing  revolt  among  Oakville  and  Halton 
taxpayers,  with  the  possibility  that  many  will 
refuse  to  pay  the  forthcoming  education  tax 
bill,  will  the  Minister  consider  sending  in 
budget  experts  to  help  find  ways  of  saving 
on  educational  spending,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Oakville  Journal-Record? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  similar 
question. 

Does  the  Minister  plan  to  intervene  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Halton  county  board  of 
education  and  the  Oakville  council  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Halton  county  board  of 
education  refuses  to  cut  its  $32  million  budget 
and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Oakville  council  will 
not  strike  tax  rates  until  school  costs  are  cut? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Dealing  with  this  one 
aspect  of  the  question  asked  by  the  member 
for  High  Park,  as  I  recall  the  discussions  in 
Halton  county,  there  has  not  been  a  refusal 
from  the  Halton  county  council  because  they, 
as  a  council,  are  not  assessed.  It  is  the  indi- 
vidual municipalities. 

The  last  information  I  had,  which  I  must 
confess  is  three  or  four  days  old,  was  that 
with  respect  to  the  town  of  Oakville,  the 
actual  requisition  for  funds  from  the  school 
board  had  not  been  determined— although 
they  had  a  very  good  idea  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate amounts. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  Halton  county  board  in 
conjunction  with  representatives  from  their 
municipal  council.  I  think  it  should  also  be 
observed,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  am  going  here 
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strictly  from  memory— that  the  percentage 
increase  in  costs  in  Halton  county  is  probably 
one  of  the  lower  ones  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Again  only  from  memory,  the  actual  per- 
student  cost  in  the  town  of  Oakville  related  to 
the  total  county  is  perhaps  somewhat  less 
than  it  was  in  1968.  Of  course,  the  major 
concern  is  over  the  assessment  in  the  town 
of  Oakville.  Their  distribution  or  proportion- 
ate share  of  cost  has  gone  up,  but  the  actual 
per-student  cost  in  Oakville  itself  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  always  prepared  to  have  any  of  our 
officials  meet  with  any  school  board  officials 
to  see  if  they  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
suf)plementary?  Does  he  intend  to  send 
experts  in  as  has  been  requested  or  suggested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  discussions  with  the  officials  from  the 
Halton  county  board  with  our  own  people 
and  if  they  wish  further  assistance,  or  further 
discussions,  we  will  be  quite  prepared  to 
provide  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
answers  to  some  questions  which  perhaps  he 
might  give  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  answer  to  question  1655,  which  was 
asked  in  my  absence  yesterday  by,  I  believe, 
the  lion,  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  used  to  dealing  with 
l)ig  numbers. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Not  in  terms  of 
questions. 

Without  repeating  the  question,  the  an- 
swer I  think  the  hon.  member  was  probably 
looking  for  with  respect  to  The  Pensions 
Benefits  Act  would  be  that  the  Act  defines 
an  employer  to  include  "the  successors  or 
assignees  of  the  employer"  so  that  in  a  take- 
over situation,  the  terms  of  the  acquisition 
are  considered  by  the  pension  commission  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  employee. 

This  information,  by  the  way,  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  commission.  In  the  particular 
situation  to  which  the  hon.  member  made  ref- 
erence, the  province  of  Quebec,  which  pres- 
ently supervises  the  plan  of  the  Canadian 
Marconi  Company,  will  act  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  employees  in  both  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 


The  answer  to  part  two  of  his  question  is 
that  Bushnell  Broadcasting  Limited  Mdll  be 
required  to  file  its  corporate  plan  with  either 
the  province  of  Ontario  or  Quebec,  depending 
on  which  province  is  the  residence  for  the 
majority  of  employees.  Regardless  of  when 
the  plan  is  filed,  the  employees  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  will  receive  the  same  protection 
under  our  reciprocal  agreement. 

The  answer  to  question  three  is  that  it  is 
necessary  for  representatives  of  the  commis- 
sion to  attend  the  hearing  to  safeguard  the 
pension  rights  of  the  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  an- 
other answer,  I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  answers  to  quite  a  number  of  them 
if  I  can  find  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Number  1624;  from  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  sir.  All  I 
have  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  moment  is 
find  it,  and  I  just  have. 

The  hon.  member  will  be  familiar  with  his 
own  question,  and  in  answer  I  would  say 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that  The 
Public  Service  Act  discriminates  against  the 
followers  of  any  particular  political  party  or 
parties. 

As  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  and  others  will  know,  the  legislation 
simply  states  that  a  Crown  employee  may 
serve  in  an  elected  municipal  position  if  it  is 
not  in  affiliation  with,  or  sponsored  by,  pro- 
vincial or  federal  political  parties.  Provisions 
are  made,  of  course,  for  Crowai  employees 
to  be  candidates  in  provincial  or  federel  elec- 
tions by  taking  a  leave  of  absence  during  the 
campaign.  If  successful,  he  is  required  to 
resign  his  position,  but  he  may  be  reappointed 
if  he  ceases  to  be  an  elected  representative 
within  five  years  of  his  resignation. 

Political  party  affiliation  at  the  municipal 
level  is  an  entirely  different  question,  I  be- 
lieve, since  there  are  few  elected  municipal 
positions  which  can  be  considered  full-time. 
However,  the  question  deserves  careful  study 
and  is  under  review  in  association  with  a 
number  of  reports  relating  to  civil  rights  and 
provisions  for  civil  servants,  and  these  include 
the  conflicts  of  interest  report,  the  Little, 
McRuer  and  Rand  reports. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Min- 
ister would  permit  a  supplementary  question: 
in  his  review,  would  he  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Act  as  it  now  stands,  which  permits  a 
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civil  servant  to  run  under  certain  circum- 
stances, provincially  and  federally,  and  there- 
fore on  a  party  ticket,  but  refuses  to  permit 
him  to  run  municipally? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  might  be  fairly  comprehended 
as  part  of  what  I  said,  the  review  process 
that  is  presently  under  way.  If  we  can  be 
permitted  to  get  into  debate  on  this  I  could 
give  you  some  other  arguments,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  necessary  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  would  complete  his  ques- 
tions now? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Did  The  Ontario  Department  of  High- 
ways recommend  that  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  Georgina  Island  referred  to  in  the 
April  23  brief  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  highways  under  his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  to  take  this  question 
as  notice  and  get  the  answer  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  outstanding  from  May  21  in 
four  parts: 

1.  What  final  or  overriding  jurisdiction  has 
the  government  given  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  misuse  of  power  or 
ineflBcient  management  of  public  funds  by  a 
local  board  of  education,  for  example,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Toronto's 
handling  of  the  selection  of  a  new  school 
site,  as  reported  in  and  editorial  in  the  May  21 
Globe  and  Mail  entitled:  "Toronto  trustees 
show  how  to  misuse  power". 

2.  Do  school  supporters,  in  this  example 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Regent  Park  area  in 
Toronto,  have  any  course  of  action  open  to 
them  other  than  through  the  selection  of 
school  trustees  to  alter  or  halt  decisions  made 
by  school  trustees  affecting  their  children  and 
the  development  of  their  area? 

3.  Is  a  board  of  education  allowed,  under 
the  new  Expropriation  Act,  to  make  token  $1 
or  $5  compensation  to  tenants  of  homes  which 
have  been  expropriated  for  a  new  school  site 
when  those  tenants  have  "reasonable  pros- 
pects of  renewal  of  their  tenancy"? 

4.  Is  it  a  policy  of  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment that  one  of  the  major  criteria  in  the 
decision  on  the  location  of  a  new  school 
site  should  be  the  potential  of  the  site  for 


the    use 
centre? 


as    a    community    and    recreational 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  school 
board  is  empowered  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1  of  section  65  of  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  to  expropriate  any  land 
required  for  a  school  site. 

The  procedure  for  expropriation  is  now 
provided  in  The  Expropriations  Act,  1968- 
1969. 

The  question  of  fairness,  the  soundness,  or 
the  reasonable  necessity,  of  an  expropriation, 
as  distinct  from  the  legality  of  the  procedures, 
are  not  subject  to  an  overriding  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

With  respect  to  the  expropriation  referred 
to  in  this  particular  question,  only  the  com- 
pensation is  to  be  determined  under  The 
Expropriations  Act  1966-1969,  since  the 
expropriation  was  apparently  —  this  is  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain— com- 
menced prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  section  (b) :  I  think  so  long 
as  members  of  the  board  of  education  are 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  statutory 
authority,  they  are  presumed  to  be  carrying 
out  the  mandate  given  to  tfiem  as  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

In  question  (c),  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  per- 
haps trespassing  into  an  area  that  is  not  tiie 
responsibility  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. But  I  understand  where  an  owner  or 
tenant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  compensation 
offered  or  paid  by  the  board,  there  now  ex- 
ists under  The  Expropriations  Act  1968-1969, 
ample  provision  for  review  of  the  amount  of 
compensation  and  for  appeals  from  any  de- 
cisions given. 

Whether  an  individual  tenant  has  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  renewal  of  his  tenancy  is  to 
be  determined  in  each  case  as  part  of  the 
determination  and  appeal  procedure. 

With  respect  to  question  (d),  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  state,  without  any  ques- 
tion, that  we  encourage  the  school  boards  to 
co-operate  with  the  municipal,  recreational  or 
cultural  groups  to  effect  greater  joint  com- 
munity use  of  school  facilities. 

However,  the  decisions  in  respect  of  the 
location  of  school  sites  are  still  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  duly  elected  school  board.  But 
we  do  support  the  concept,  wherever  possible, 
to  develop  school  sites  where  they  can  be 
used  for  the  broader  community  use. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Another  outstanding  question 
to  the  Minister,  May  26  in  three  parts. 
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Is  the  teacher  education  branch  of  the 
Minister's  department  refusing  to  accept 
teachers  who  have  applied  for  the  summer 
hbrarian  course?  Is  there  now  in  Ontario,  in 
the  Minister's  opinion,  a  surplus  of  quaUfied 
teachers  with  Hbrarian  skills  to  staff  the  grow- 
ing number  of  "resource  centres"  in  Ontario 
schools,  particularly  in  junior  and  senior  pub- 
lic schools? 

Secondly,  is  the  teacher  education  branch 
of  the  Minister's  department  refusing  to  ac- 
cept teachers  who  have  applied  for  the  sum- 
mer physical  education  course?  Is  there  now 
in  Ontario,  in  the  Minister's  opinion,  a  sur- 
plus of  quahfied  teachers  with  physical  edu- 
cation skills  in  Ontario  schools,  particularly 
in  junior  and  senior  pubhc  schools? 

Thirdly,  are  appHcants  for  the  summer 
courses,  noted  in  the  above  two  questions, 
chosen  by  a  random  technique  rather  than 
on  some  other  criteria? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
late  applicants  for  the  Toronto  school  librarian 
course  have  been  refused  admission  because 
this  particular  course  cannot  accommodate 
any  more.  There  is  still  some  space  in  the 
Sudbury  librarian's  course  and  the  late  appli- 
cants for  the  Toronto  course  have  been  noti- 
fied of  this. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles,  of  course,  in 
extending  any  of  these  courses  relates  to  the 
availability  of  qualified  personnel  to  admin- 
ister them  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
pand the  courses  to  the  extent  that  some 
would  hke. 

This  applies,  of  course,  beyond  the  field  of 
library  and  physical  education. 

The  Hamilton  and  Toronto  physical  educa- 
tion summer  courses  are  filled,  but  applicants 
have  been  referred  to  the  courses  in  Guelph 
and  Ottawa  where  there  are  still  some 
vacancies. 

There  are  no  surpluses,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
either  elementary  librarians  or  physical  edu- 
cation instructors.  In  admitting  candidates 
to  the  elementary  school  hbrarians'  course, 
preference  is  given  to  teachers  who  are  now 
employed  in  school  libraries  or  who  present 
a  statement  with  their  appHcations,  that  they 
will  be  employed  in  a  school  library  during 
the  following  year  and  the  same  appHes,  of 
course,  to  the  appHcants  for  the  physical  edu- 
cation courses  as  well.  When  these  conditions 
are  met,  candidates  are  then  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  receipt  of  their  application,  assum- 
ing they  meet  the  general  criteria. 


Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  if  the  Min- 
ister would  permit,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
what  the  Minister  has  said,  would  he  con- 
sider expanding  the  summer  courses  for  the 
advanced  education  of  teachers  wishing  to 
go  into  library  service  and  physical  education 
services  in  the  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  we  have  been 
expanding  various  summer  course  programmes 
over  the  past  four  or  five  years  and  we  have 
now  allowed  the  boards  themselves  to  get 
into  winter  course  programmes.  As  I  say, 
tliere  is  a  limit  based  on  the  availabiHty  of 
personnel,  and  in  some  instances,  the  economic 
resource. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Would  the  Minister  mind  a 
supplementary?  In  view  of  tlie  Minister's 
statement  that  his  department  is  referring 
people  who  apply  for  the  physical  education 
course  in  the  Toronto  area  to  Guelph  and 
Ottawa,  would  the  Minister  consider  supple- 
mentary grants  to  such  persons  who  do,  in 
fact,  attend  the  training  course  in  Gueph  or 
Ottawa— expenses  for  transportation,  living  ex- 
penses and  so  forth— so  that  we  can  have  more 
qualified  physical  education  teachers  next 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  the  policy  to  have  this  type  of  subsidy 
and  I  tliink,  particularly,  in  this  current  year 
tliat  such  a  policy  is  highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  enquire  of  the  hon. 
member  whether  his  question  64  on  the 
order  paper  has  been  asked  or  is  it  to  be 
withdrawn?  It  is  on  my  file— of  this  Minister. 
The  question  was:  "When  would  the  Minister 
answer  question  number  64  on  the  order 
paper"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  answered  it  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry.  The  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  has  now  reached  the  floor  of 
tlie  House.  Perhaps  the  member  would  com- 
plete his  questions. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nmnber  of 
short  questions  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  save  the  time  of  the  House.  This  is  a 
two-page,  15-part  question  which  I  propose 
to  take  as  notice  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  meaningful  if  the  question  were  asked 
at  the  time  that  it  is  going  to  be  answered. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  is  a  sound  sug- 
gestion. The  member  has  another  short  ques- 
tion of  this  Minister  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  will  be  taken  as 
notice  also. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
state  I  am  not  too  sure  how  the  Minister  got 
the  floor  when  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  got  the 
Speaker's  eye. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  these  questions  because  I  consider  this 
issue  to  be  of  outstanding  public  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  the 
question  number  1731,  which  is  a  collection 
of  15  short  questions,  is  one  which,  under 
my  new  ruling,  I  would  not  accept.  I  have 
said  that  will  not  start  till  next  week.  A  ques- 
tion such  as  that  is  not  of  the  lurgency  that 
would  require  it  to  be  asked  now;  and  it  is 
one  which  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  work.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  hon.  member  may  read  his 
questions  today  but  a  similar  question  couched 
in  the  same  way  after  this  week  will  not  be 
accepted  in  Mr.  Speaker's  ofiBce  for  oral 
asking  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  ruling 
therefore,  I  shall  ask  my  questions. 

In  what  way  would  the  planned  physical 
and  community  development  of  Georgina 
Island  by  the  Chippewas,  upset  recreation 
facilities  on  Lake  Simcoe  that  would  not 
otherwise  occur  by  the  unplanned  expansion 
such  as  that  which  has  occurred  on  Snake 
Island  nearby? 

Next  question:  1.  When  did  the  govern- 
ment veto  the  multi-million-dollar  project  for 
subdivision  development  on  Georgina  Island 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chippewas? 

2.  When  was  the  Indian  band  informed  that 
the  provincial  government  had  exercised  its 
veto?  By  whom? 

3.  When  was  the  Minister's  department 
first  contacted  about  the  development? 

4.  What  is  the  deparbnent's  main  objection 
to  the  development  of  property  owned  by 
Indians  on  reservations? 

5.  When  did  the  government  refuse  to  assist 
the  Indians  in  the  development  of  a  provincial 
park  for  Georgina  Island? 

6.  What  alternative  does  the  department 
or  the  government  have  to  assist  in  raising  the 
Hving  standard  of  the  Indians,  in  view  of  its 
refusal  to  assist  them  with  the  subdivision 
development? 


7.  Does  the  Minister  beheve  that  his 
department  should  play  a  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  model  Indian  comnnmities? 

8.  Did  the  Cabinet  committee  discuss,  at 
the  request  of  the  Minister,  or  otherwise,  the 
question  of  a  model  Indian  community  on 
Georgina  Island?  If  so,  when? 

9.  Does  the  Minister  favour  a  steady  growth 
in  self-government  for  the  Indians  of  the 
province? 

10.  When  was  the  Minister  advised  that 
the  federal  government  was  prepared  to  give 
complete  co-operation  to  the  Indian  plans 
for  the  island? 

11.  When  will  the  Minister  act  to  assist 
native  peoples  in  the  making  of  their  own 
decisions  concerning  the  development  of  their 
own  land? 

12.  Did  the  department  offer  criticisms  of 
the  development  plan  to  the  Indian  band  in 
a  formal  way? 

13.  What  representations  has  the  depart- 
ment received  in  opposition  to  the  plan  from 
the  white  minority  on  the  island  or  around 
the  bay? 

14.  Did  the  department  request  and  receive 
opinions  on  the  feasibility  of  the  development 
of  Georgina  Island  from  other  government 
departments?  What  are  the  names  of  these 
departments? 

15.  Did  such  departments  meet  together 
outside  the  framework  of  the  interdepart- 
mental committee  to  discuss  the  develop- 
ment plan? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  would  complete  his  questions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  have  one  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  revelations  in  yesterday's 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  regarding  Leitch  Mines, 
which  the  Minister  has  said  he  will  investi- 
gate, will  the  Minister  further  investigate  the 
heavy  trading  in  shares  of  Leitch  which  be- 
gan May  8,  1964,  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  stock  was  purchased  by  directors  of 
Leitch  in  the  three  weeks  before  they  an- 
nounced the  issuing  of  their  writ  against  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  the  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  now  also  complete  his? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  have  a  brief  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
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Will  the  government  consider  lifting  tlie 
ceiling  for  grants  that  can  be  made  by  Metro 
Toronto  in  order  that  Metro  Toronto  can 
meet  the  needs  of  worthy  organizations  such 
as  the  WoodGreen  Community  Centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  is  referring  to  section  258  of 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act,  which  permits  the  Metropolitan  council 
to  make  annual  grants  not  exceeding  a  sum 
calculated  at  one-tenth  of  one  mill,  in  the 
dollar— upon  which  the  Metropolitan  levy  is 
apportioned  among  the  area  of  municipahties 
under  subsection  5  of  section  230— "To  insti- 
tutions, associations  and  persons  carrying  on 
works  for  the  general  advantage  of  Metro 
inhabitants  and  for  which  grants  there  is  no 
other  statutory  authority." 

To  my  knowledge,  and  until  today,  no  re- 
quests have  been  received  from  the  Metro- 
politan corporation  requesting  that  the  ceiling 
ibe  changed.  Amendments  of  this  type  are 
usually  initiated  by  the  Mtropolitan  council. 
They  are  gathered  together  once  a  year  and 
amendments  to  the  Act  are  usually  made  then. 
When  the  request  is  received,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  was  on  his  feet  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour: 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  written 
answer  to  my  question,  published  April  15, 
1969,  Hansard  page  3099- 

AU  six  affidavits  supplied  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  on  the  television  programme,  W5  made 
specific   allegations   that   w^ere   false— 

—I  would  ask  (a)  What  action  does  T|he  De- 
partment of  Labour  plan  against  those  who 
made  false  allegations? 

(b)  Has  W5  or  the  CTV  network  broadcast 
a  retraction? 

Hon,  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
in  this  case,  we  are  not  taking  any  further 
action  against  the  individuals. 

And  the  second  part:  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  retracted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside has  Mr.  Speaker's  eye. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways: Does  the  annual  spring  appearance  of 
surveyors  along  Highway  18  between  LaSalle 
and  Amherstburg  indicate  that  this  year  this 
stretch  of  highway  will  be  improved? 


Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  appearance  of  surveyors 
along  Highway  18  between  LaSalle  and 
Amherstburg  is  associated  with  the  replace- 
ment of  two  concrete  culverts,  1.6  and  2.8 
miles  north  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
crossing.  This  work  is  to  be  undertaken  this 
year  and  is  shown  on  page  3  of  the  1969-70 
highway  construction  programme,  which  was 
tabled  earlier.  Complete  reconstruction  of  the 
highway  will  be  included  in  subsequent  years' 
programmes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  series 
of  questions  of  other  Ministers. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energ>'  and  Resources  Management:  Under 
whose  jurisdiction  is  the  decision  to  permit 
or  to  prevent  the  depositing  of  River  Rouge 
dredgings- from  Michigan,  that  is  on  the  soil 
of  the  township  of  Anderdon,  in  the  county  of 
Essex  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  the  number  of  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Witli  the  windows  open  and 
the  drapes  drawn,  my  hearing  is  not  very 
good,  perhaps  the  members  would  speak  into 
the  microphones  directly  and  speak  more 
loudly  than  they  are  accustomed  to. 

Mr.  Burr:  The  number  is  1727. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this 
a  question  submitted  today?  If  so,  it  has  not 
been  received  at  our  office  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  is  a  question  sub- 
mitted today  and  has  been  telephoned  to 
the  office  of  the  Minister.  Perhaps  he  would 
take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  met  the 
same  fate  a  week  ago  and  I  have  not  had 
the  answer  to  it. 

A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education: 
This  was  yesterday's  question: 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  have  an  answer  to  a 
question  asked  by  the  hon.  member— and  this 
was  some  time  ago— or  at  least  it  was  sub- 
mitted, I  do  not  think  it  has  been  asked  in 
the  House  yet.  Question  1572. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  question  was  asked  and 
taken  as  notice  on  May  21,  according  to 
Mr.  Speaker's  notes.  Perhaps,  if  the  Minister 
has  the  answer,  he  would  give  it  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Right.  Tlie  answer  to 
the  first  part:  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission will  ensure  that  dredging  operations 
do  not  impair  the  quality  of  the  Detroit 
River. 

Contact  has  been  made  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Works  and  United  States 
authorities  regarding  this  matter  and  as  yet, 
no  formal  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to 
the  use  of  Crystal  Bay  to  receive  dredging 
material. 

Crystal  Bay  is  considered  locally  as  a  fish- 
ing and  recreational  area  and  the  OWRC 
will  ensure  that  dredging  operations  do  not 
impair  the  waters  of  this  area. 

The  answer  to  the  third  part:  Current 
waste  disposal  plants  for  Allied  Chemical  of 
Canada  Limited  do  not  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  waste  discharge  to  Crystal  Bay. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  from  yesterday:  Is 
there  any  danger  that  the  plans  prepared  by 
Windsor,  on  instruction  of  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing,  for  badly  needed  recreational 
facilities  at  the  Glengarry  apartments  —  for 
senior  citizens  and  those  geared-to-income— 
may  be  vetoed  by  the  new  federal  Minister 
of  Housing  despite  prior  commitments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Sandviach-River- 
side  is  referring  to  a  proposal  to  develop  a 
three-and-a-half  acre  parcel  of  park  land  in 
urban  renewal  area  No.  1  at  Wyandotte  and 
Glengarry  Avenue  in  Windsor,  with  financial 
assistance  available  under  a  federal-provin- 
cial-municipal urban  renewal  partnership.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  criteria  for 
federal  participation  in  urban  renewal  areas  is 
under  review  in  Ottawa  and  we  should,  hope- 
fully, learn  something  about  federal  guidelines 
shortly.  However,  as  the  member  is  aware, 
the  urban  renewal  programme  in  Ottawa  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  am  sure 
he  will  have  something  to  say  about  urban 
renewal  programmes  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  from  yesterday:  Is  the  Min- 
ister likely  to  implement  the  recent  resolution 
passed  by  the  Catholic  women's  league  of 
Canada,  recommending  that  Ontario's  edu- 
cation system  include  compulsory  child-care 
courses  designed  to  prepare  young  people  for 
marriage  and  parenthood? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
received  the  resolution  referred  to  up  to  this 
point   so   it   is   impossible   to   react   to    it.    I 


should  point  out,  though,  that  the  grade  II 
course  in  home  ecHDnomics  does  include  a 
study  of  the  family  which  integrates  both  the 
child  development  and  child-care  aspect  of 
tlie  programme;  it  is  well  used.  But  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member  just  what  will  be  done 
with  the  resolution  because  I  have  not 
received  it  as  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways: Can  the  Minister  indicate  if  the 
GO  agreement  with  the  CNR  will  be  tabled 
before  his  estimates  are  presented  to  the 
Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonmie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
intention  to  table  this  agreement  during  the 
course  of  presenting  the  estimates  of  the 
department.  However,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Well- 
ington South. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management: 

(1)  How  many  employees  of  Ontario  Hydro 
are  subject  to  a  reduction  in  their  super- 
annuation pension  when  they  become  eligible 
for  old  age  security? 

(2)  If  this  is  the  case,  will  the  Minister 
consider  doing  away  with  this  reduction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  subject  to  such  a  reduction  is  the 
number  who  elect,  prior  to  being  pensioned, 
to  have  their  Hydro  pension  increased  until 
they  become  eligible  for  old  age  security  and 
their  old  age  security  reduced  by  an  amount 
actuarially  adequate  to  compensate  for  the 
interim  increase. 

The  second  part:  Approximately  1,280  of 
1,730  retired  employees  have  chosen  this 
option. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Education: 

How  many  masters  have  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Lakeshore  Teachers'  College 
and  what  percentage  of  the  total  staff  does 
this  number  represent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  master 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Lakeshore 
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Teachers'  College.  There  are  36  members  on 
staflF,  so  I  guess  this  represents  roughly  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  staff  number. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Does  this  represent  the  normal 
number  of  resignations  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  teachers'  colleges?  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  has  there  been  an  over- 
abundance of  resignations  across  the  prov- 
ince in  the  teachers'  colleges,  as  a  result  of 
this  situation  in  v^^hich  they  do  not  know 
where  they  are  with  relation  to  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  there  have  been,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  an  inordinate  number  of 
resignations.  As  I  say,  at  Lakeshore,  it  is  one 
out  of  36.  I  shall  do  a  check  on  the  others 
for  the  hon.  member  if  he  would  like  me  to 
do  this  for  him. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Another  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Has  the  Minister  taken  any  further  steps  to 
create  a  budget  review  board  to  review 
expenditures  of  local  boards  of  education  and 
have  boards  of  education  given  any  indica- 
tion of  the  guidelines  they  will  be  expected  to 
follow  if  such  a  board  were  set  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
actively  studying  all  aspects  of  this  situa- 
tion, relevant  to  a  possible  budget  review 
board.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine 
whether  it  should  in  fact  take  place  or  what 
form  it  might  take. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  a  supplementary 
question;  is  the  Minister  suggesting  there 
might  not  be  boards  of  review,  in  view  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  in  the  Treasurer's 
Budget  speech  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  saying  that  there 
will  not  be. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  are  not  saying  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
getting  anywhere.  The  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you 
Mr.  Speaker.  To  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services:  Can  the  Minister  inform  the 
House  if  members  of  his  department  had  a 
meeting  in  Port  Arthur  yesterday,  to  discuss 
local  situations  affecting  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Knight:  If  not,  was  the  meeting 
scheduled  for  this  week?  If  one  was 
scheduled   for   this   week,   was   it   cancelled? 


Why?  Has  another  date  been  set  for  the 
meeting?  Can  the  Minister  identify  by  name 
and  position  who  is  representing  him  at  such 
meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  perhaps  referring  to  a  meeting 
last  evening  of  representatives  of  agencies 
serving  the  Lakehead  area.  I  am  informed 
that  the  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  services  to  Indians  in  the  Lake- 
head  area,  and  making  plans  to  work  together 
on  behalf  of  Indian  persons.  The  regional 
administrator  for  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay, 
Mr.  W.  Dorrity  was  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Knight:  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  could  tell  the  House 
what  was  the  atmosphere  of  that  meeting; 
whetlier  the  meeting  came  off  as  was  hoped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  advised  there 
was  good  interest  and  Mr.  Dorrity  feels  the 
meeting  was  valuable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West  has  a  question. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development.  Of  the  10,000  vac- 
ant apartment  units  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
how  many  are  being  offered  at  rents  which 
would  be  within  the  market  rent  ceiling 
envisaged  by  the  federal  government's  rent 
subsidy  scheme  announced  yesterday? 

Also,  when  will  the  Minister  announce 
the  names  of  the  projects  in  which  tenants 
will  be  able  to  purchase  units  similar  to  those 
offered  to  the  Green  Meadows  tenants  in 
Guelph,  and  the  terms  of  piu-chase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West  has  asked  me  about 
the  federal  goverrmient's  announcement  con- 
cerning the  rent  subsidy  scheme.  In  February 
of  this  year,  we  have  Ottawa  to  join  in  such  a 
scheme  of  leasing  vacant  units  in  existing 
buildings.  I  was  pleased  when  this  positive 
response  came  about  yesterday  due  to  our 
request. 

As  the  member  will  appreciate,  we  are  not 
yet  aware  of  the  details  of  this  arrangement, 
and  for  this  reason,  no  proposals  have  been 
invited  from  owners  of  vacant  accommoda- 
tion. After  discussion  with  the  federal  Min- 
ister and  his  officials,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
announce  the  details  of  this  programme.  I 
know  that  our  suggestion  should  provide  an 
additional  solution  to  providing  suitable  hous- 
ing for  families  of  moderate  income  in 
Ontario. 
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In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I  refer 
the  hon.  member  to  my  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  concerning  the  tenant  purchase  plan, 
which  I  presume  came  in  before  this.  I 
pointed  out  that  each  development,  where  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  tenants  can  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase,  must  be  dealt 
with  separately.  This  will  require  individual 
appraisals  to  establish  the  selling  prices  and 
income  requirements  and  will  then  be  the 
subject  of  individual  submissions  to  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation.  As  the 
necessary  approvals  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments are  received,  I  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  the  House  of  the  specific 
developments  as  they  become  incorporated 
into  the  programme  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Peacock:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question  in  respect  of  the  first  part  of  the 
answer,  Mr.  Speaker? 

In  reaching  agreement  with  federal  govern- 
ment on  a  rent  subsidy  scheme,  will  the  Min- 
ister be  giving  consideration  to  either  rent 
controls  or  rent  review  processes  so  that  the 
scheme  will  not  result  in  the  establishment  of 
rent  floors  so  that  landlords  renting  private 
accommodation  would  feel  tempted  to  raise 
rents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  has  been  no  dis- 
cussion on  that  except  that  we  had  our  ex- 
perience of  the  rent  certificate  scheme  on 
short  leases,  and  as  soon  as  the  lease  expired, 
they  found  the  government  picking  up  the  tab. 
The  rents  went  up  and  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  get  in  on  any  short  term  leases  if  we  go 
for  this  lease-back  programme.  I  would  say 
the  minimum  lease  we  are  looking  for  is  three 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Development.  He  may  have 
answered  part  of  it  but  I  will  put  the  question 
anyway.  In  view  of  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  federal  government,  has  the  Minister 
arrived  at  a  decision  respecting  the  sale  of 
homes  to  the  tenants  in  OHC  Windsor  hous- 
ing subdivisions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  did  answer  that  in 
part,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  do  any 
harm  to  repeat  it.  Last  month,  when  the  hon. 
member  posed  the  same  question,  I  advised 
him  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
had  made  a  formal  request  to  the  Central 
Mortgage   and   Housing  Corporation  for  the 


approval  in  principle  of  the  extension  of  the 
tenant  purchase  plan  into  other  municipalities. 
Approval  in  principle  has  since  been  received, 
subject  to  each  particular  development  being 
dealt  with  as  a  separate  entity. 

With  tliis  in  mind,  officials  of  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  have  now  compiled  a 
listing  of  some  4,000  single  and  semi-detached 
dwellings  administered  by,  or  on  behalf  of, 
the  corporation  which  appear  particularly 
suitable  initially  for  consideration  under  this 
programme.  These  units  are  allocated  in  a 
number  of  municipahties,  including  Windsor. 

The  details  and  mechanics  of  the  selling 
programme  are  being  undertaken  concur- 
rently and  it  will  be  appreciated  that  this 
also  involves  the  municipalities  concerned.  I 
will,  of  course,  keep  the  hon.  members  in  this 
House  informed  as  the  matter  progresses. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  we  expect  the  de- 
tails to  be  ironed  out  by  July  1,  through  you 
to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  would  think  so;  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  before  then  with 
Mr.  Andress. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Minister  would  hope 
it  would  be  before  July  1,  then? 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs:  Are  parking  areas  in  shopping 
centres,  for  the  common  use  by  customers  of 
the  tenants,  exempt  from  business  assessment? 
2.  Are  parking  areas  used  exclusively  by 
customers  of  a  given  business  liable  for  busi- 
ness assessment?  3.  Does  the  Minister— I  am 
assuming  that  the  answers  are  yes  and  no- 
does  the  Minister  consider  it  fair  to  exempt 
from  business  assessment  those  in  question 
1,  and  not  those  in  question  2?  4.  Will  the 
Minister  consider  amending  The  Assessment 
Act  to  require  all  parking  areas,  whether  they 
be  in  shopping  centres  or  not,  to  be  subject 
to  business  assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter to  which  the  question  refers  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  court  cases.  I  am  advised 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  parking  areas 
in  shopping  centres  which  provide  communal 
parking  for  the  customers  of  a  number  of 
business  concerns  are  not  subject  to  business 
assessment.  I  am  further  advised  that  parking 
areas  exclusively  for  the  customers  of  a  given 
business    are   liable   for   business   assessment. 

This  matter  is  of  some  concern  to  us  and 
is  being  studied  in  relation  to  the  revision  of 
The  Assessment  Act  which  will  be  shortly 
introduced  in  the  House. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister 
then,  will  the  answer  to  question  4  be  that 
you  are  considering  introducing  amendments 
to  The  Assessment  Act  that  would  cover  this 
specific  topic? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  did  not  say 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that  these  matters 
and  many  others  are  being  considered  by  us 
as  we  consider  the  revision  of  The  Assessment 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  had  a  ques- 
tion the  other  day  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer) 
did  not  answer  the  question  which  I  raised 
yesterday,  when  the  department's  estimates 
were  before  the  Legislature  last  year,  will  the 
Minister  indicate  what  plans  he  now  has  to 
deal  with  the  potential  dangers  of  thermal 
pollution  from  generating  plants  in  the  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  water  for 
cooling  purposes  is  an  important  usage  in 
industry.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  elec- 
trical power  generating  field,  where  vast 
quantities  of  water  are  used.  With  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  electrical  power  in  On- 
tario, and  the  associated  expansion  of  ther- 
mal generating  stations,  the  subject  of  "heat 
pollution"  of  the  acquatic  environment  has 
recently  come  to  the  fore. 

The  contribution  of  heat  from  coal-fired 
and  nuclear  stations  to  the  lower  Great  Lakes 
system  at  present  is  insignificant  in  proportion 
to  the  total  heat  input  which  arises  primarily 
from  solar  radiation.  However,  various  poten- 
tial problems  can  be  encountered  because  of 
the  localized  zones  of  influence  of  the  heated 
discharges. 

The  policy  of  tlie  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  regarding  heat  inputs  to  receiving 
waters,  is  that  such  discharges  should  not 
cause  deterioration  in  water  quality  to  the 
detriment  of  existing  and  future  users  of  the 
waters,  and  that  proper  controls  are  to  be 
implemented  where  conditions  warrant  this 
procedure.  Objectives  or  standards  are  being 
developed  to  a  greater  degree  of  sophistication 
in  order  to  maintain  and  protect  fishery  values 
and  other  important  water  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighoflfer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 


draw  to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  hon.  members,  the  small  brochure  on 
their  desks.  I  have  had  these  pamphlets  placed 
before  them  in  order  to  show  them  that  the 
festival  is  preparing  for  its  gala  opening  on 
June  9.  As  you  all  know,  the  Stratford  fes- 
tival is  internationally  known  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  tourist  attractions  in  Ontario.  I 
hope  that  you,  the  hon.  members,  vnW  try  to 
attend  and,  if  impossible,  please  pass  this 
brochure  on  to  some  of  your  friends.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing  me  to  suggest 
that  the  members  visit  Stratford  for  a  dra- 
matic but  restful  holiday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  Innes)  has  a  question. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  had  taken  this  question  as 
notice,  and  was  waiting  for  it  to  be  asked 
again  actually.  It  was  asked  by  the  member 
for  Oxford. 

1.  What  was  the  original  cost  of  the  brick 
for  the  Ontario  Hospital  building  currently 
under  repair  which  was  built  in  Woodstock 
in  1958?  We  are  not  able  to  determine  this. 
Brick  work  was  included  in  the  contract  price 
for  $4,100,000. 

2.  What  is  the  total  expense  of  the  repair 
bill  to  replace  faulty  brick,  in  subsequent 
years  to  the  present  time?  The  answer  is 
$55,876. 

3.  What  is  the  projected  expense  of  repair 
to  the  bricks  this  year?  Answer:  $20,000. 

4.  Who  was  the  sub-contractor  who  sup- 
plied the  original  bricks?  The  answer  is  the 
Milton  Brick  Company  Liimted. 

5.  Was  the  sub-contractor  bonded?  The 
answer  is  "no". 

6.  Who  picked  and  approved  the  original 
bricks?  The  department  staff  of  Times  Con- 
struction. 

7.  Was  the  building  designed  by  the  de- 
partment? The  answer  is  yes. 

8.  Was  the  inspection  done  by  the  depart- 
ment? The  answer  is  yes. 

9.  Will  the  department  carry  out  a  complete 
investigation  to  determine  if  the  cracking  is 
the  result  of  faulty  construction  or  faulty 
brick?  The  answer  is  yes. 

10.  When  was  the  brick  supplier  originally 
contacted  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
building?  The  answer  is  the  first  contact  was 
verbal,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  1964. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Could  I  ask 
the  supplementary  question?  Could  the  Min- 
ister inform  me  if  there  were  other  buildings 
that  they  had  diflBculty  with  from  brick  that 
was  purchased  at  that  particular  time  from 
the  same  company,  namely,  Milton  Brick 
Company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  are  several  other  buildings,  one 
of  them  being  the  Cedar  Springs  Hospital 
and  a  highways  building  at  Nilestown,  and 
I  believe  one  of  the  highways  buildings  at 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  29th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOUR 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  our  approach  to  the  Labour 
estimates  this  year,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Minister  for  his  foresight  in  providing  the 
helpful  booklet,  which  I  am  sure  will  speed 
his  estimates  through  some  of  the  more  rou- 
tine matters  and  enable  us  to  concentrate  on 
certain  key  issues.  I  commend  this  book  to 
other  Ministers.  This  and  the  annual  report 
of  The  Department  of  Correctional  Services 
were  models  of  how  to  facilitate  the  business 
of  this  House. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  making  the  work 
of  the  Opposition  easier,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
rather  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
of  Ontario  better  by  setting  out  a  rational 
order  of  business  in  amplification  of  the  esti- 
mates themselves.  The  production  of  a  vol- 
ume of  this  kind  in  no  way  curtails  discussion 
on  other  matters,  but  it  may  well  be  salutary 
in  keeping  us  to  the  point. 

In  the  light  of  this  publication,  I  have  de- 
cided to  confine  the  lead-oflF  speech  in  the 
main  to  matters  not  the  subject  of  a  separate 
vote,  and  to  deal  with  the  specific  issues 
covered  by  the  votes  in  interrogative  rather 
than  declaratory  form.  This,  I  feel,  will  be 
the  efficient  and  expeditious  way  of  dealing 
with  these  estimates;  and,  indeed,  with  the 
estimates  of  other  Ministers  who  choose  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order  before  bringing  them 
before  the  Legislature  for  consideration. 


In  this  connection,  while  the  Premier  has 
said  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion for  a  Minister  to  table  his  department's 
annual  report  before  his  estimates  are  called, 
he  must  surely  see  that  he  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  He  brings  a  great  deal  of  time- 
wasting  and  frustration  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by  paying 
tribute  to  the  labour  force  of  Ontario.  The 
labour  force  of  Ontario  is  the  sinew  and  the 
muscle  and  the  backbone  of  this  province.  It 
is  the  workers,  without  whom  the  capital 
that  is  so  abundant  here,  could  not  even  be 
put  to  work. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  automation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Parkinson's  law  on  the 
other.  In  the  long  run,  it  would  appear  that 
automation  and  cybernation  are  serving  us 
well,  but  that  the  pockets  of  disturbance  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  from  sweated 
labour  are  serious.  Nor  are  they  fair  or  equit- 
able to  those  involved.  We  have  a  duty  to 
protect  and  nourish  our  workers,  not  only 
as  we  are  prudent  with  our  capital  invest- 
ment, but  more  so,  because  humanity  is  in- 
volved in  the  employment  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  end,  the  purpose  of  our  activity 
must  always  be  questioned  in  terms  of  human 
benefit.  We  do  not  live  to  work  but  we  work 
as  part  of  the  all-round  fulfillment  of  a 
balanced  life.  For  hundreds  of  thousands,  this 
is  still  an  ideal,  but  cybernation  ought  to 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  more  and  more 
people  will  enjoy  the  work  they  are  doing, 
and  fewer  are  engaged  in  pure  drudgery  for 
money. 

This  implies,  of  course,  a  realistic  minimum 
wage.  It  is  absurd  that  this,  the  richest  prov- 
ince in  Confederation,  should  still  support  a 
minimum  wage  that  leaves  a  man  who  does  a 
full  week's  regular  work  with  an  income  that 
places  him  well  below  the  recognized  poverty 
line.  This  is  legalizing  and  legitimizing  pov- 
erty, and  we  cannot  condone  that  state  of 
affairs  in  a  healthy  society.  Our  sickness  stems 
from  social  injustices  of  this  kind  just  as  much 
as  from  overt  and  covert  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  individuals. 

In  working  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  first 
critical  responsibility  in  the  Labour  estimates 
as  a  whole,  I  have  learned  how  very  impor- 
tant this  department  is  in  the  life  of  Ontario, 
and  how  its  image  is  formed  in  every  worker's 
mind  for  better  or  worse.  There  are  many 
operations  of  government  of  which  the  man- 
in-the-street  has  little  or  no  knowledge,  but 
the  Labour  department  is  seen  as  affecting 
everyone  quite  immediately.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  blurring  of  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial responsibilities,  as  in  so  much  else,  but 
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I  am  very  happy  and  glad  to  see  that  this 
Minister,  at  least,  has  not  used  that  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction. 

The  Labour  department  is  really  many 
departments  rolled  into  one,  and  this  implies 
active  delegation  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
ister to  his  public  servants.  But  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  within  the  pur- 
view of  one  Minister  a  wide  panorama  of 
social  change.  Functions  which  are  lagging 
ought  to  show  up  quickly.  I  therefore  regret 
that  the  archaisms  which  are  creeping  into 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  are  not 
more  evident  to  the  Minister  than  they  are. 

In  particular,  he  must  surely  recognize  the 
merit  of  what  I  have  previously  said  this 
session  with  regards  to  the  adversary  system 
and  the  legalistic  approach  the  board  takes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitious,  but  since 
we  are  not  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
an  opening  treatise  on  the  board  this  year,  I 
would  say  that  things  are  not  getting  any 
better.  I  ask  members  to  reach  for  their 
copies  of  Hansard  February  25  this  year,  and 
turn  to  page  1520.  Has  anything  changed  in 
the  interim?  We  are  still  putting  the  onus 
on  the  workman  to  prove  his  claim,  rather 
than  assisting  him  in  establishing  his  position 
to  benefit. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  House, 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  untenable  posi- 
tion of  the  party  to  our  left  in  connection 
with  this  very  point.  At  page  1524  of  Hansard 
of  February  25,  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  had  this  to  say.  After  my  speech  on 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  on 
the  adversary  system. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
in  this  departmental  estimate  for  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  As  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  the  committee  to  discuss  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  operation  at  the 
end  of  these  estimates,  and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  to  save  his  remarks  regard- 
ing the  workmen's  compensation  board  till 
these  estimates  are  completed. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect, 
I  did  speak  to  the  Minister  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  going  to  bring  his  estimates 
in  and  I  can  make  my  remarks  in  my  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  in  the  past  that  after  these 
departmental  estimates  are  concluded,  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  is  discussed. 


Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  assist.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  hon.  member  making  any 
general  remark  he  wants  to  in  his  opening 
address.  My  suggestion  in  other  years  has 
been  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  we  might  then 
deal  with  specific  matters  with  reference  to 
the  compensation  board. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  make  a 
further  ruling,  might  I  assure  you,  since 
these  matters  do  come  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  that  surely  in  these 
lopening  remarks  our  critic  should  have 
enough  leeway  to  cover  these  matters.  We 
can  assure  you  further  that  under  your 
direction  we  will  not  be  repetitious  when 
another  opportunity  is  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  said,  although 
I  must  point  out  it  is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  repetition  when  we  do  have 
the  compensation  board  discussion  before 
the  committee. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  suggested  he  will 
deal  with  specific  items,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past 
and  I  fail  to  see  how  this  committee  can 
actually  properly  discuss  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  under  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect, the  hon.  Minister  reports  to  the  House 
on  workmen's  compensation,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  be  as  general  as  I  possibly  can.  I 
do  not  intend  to  become  specific  and  I 
would  like  to  go  on  if  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  rule  that  we 
cannot  discuss  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  at  this  time.  My  ruling  may  be  chal- 
lenged, but  the  hon.  member  will  save  his 
remarks  until  the  compensation  board  comes 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  was  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  could  go  on  for  about  two 
minutes  and  then  I  would  be  finished  with 
my  statements  on  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board.  It  will  save  the  time  of  the  House 
when  the  estimates  do  come  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  suggest- 
ing he  has  only  two  minutes? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  have  about  two  minutes 
more— a  very  short  general  thesis  on  the 
workmen's  compensation  board,  sir. 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  committee  I  will  permit  the  member  to 
continue. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  will  be  as  short  as 
possible,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  watching  the  clock 
carefully. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Yes  sir. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  my  friends  to  my  left  here  do  not  con- 
cur with  the  very  reasonable  position  taken 
by  our  party  in  this  regard  and  that  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Gisbom) 
came  out  foursquare  for  the  adversary  system. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far 
back  as  1914,  workmen's  compensation  was 
stated  to  be  a  workman-oriented  plan,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  process  of  inquiry 
was  to  assist  the  claimant  and  not  to  set  up 
barriers  for  him  to  hurdle  in  the  course  of 
demonstrating  his  right  to  compensation. 
Today's  courtroom  atmosphere  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  informal  discovery  technique 
that  the  original  proponents  of  workmen's 
compensation  had  in  mind. 

I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Minister  might  consider  some  type  of  an 
insurance  scheme  to  cover  the  remainder  of 
the  25  per  cent  not  covered  under  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  perhaps  through  the 
payment  of  a  very  small  premium,  either  by 
the  employer  or  employee  or  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  Or  perhaps  each 
could  pay  a  small  share  of  it.  The  other  25 
per  cent  of  the  part  not  covered  by  the  Act 
could  be  covered  so  that  a  man  would  not 
have  to  take  a  drastic  drop  in  wages  simply 
because  he  is  unfit  to  work  because  of  an 
industrial  accident. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  our  total  rejection  of 
the  Rand  report  as  the  basis  for  a  new  start 
on  industrial  relations.  Our  view  is  that  this 
is  an  authoritarian  document  and  is  best 
treated  as  though  it  had  never  been  tabled. 
Let  us  all  forget  it,  and  start  from  some 
other  promise,  rather  than  waste  anyone's 
time  in  giving  it  further  consideration. 

My  point  was  made  on  this  thing  in  my 
speech  on  the  Throne  Debate.  I  would  just 
like  to  quote  one  little  part  of  the  address 
I  made  to  this  House  at  that  time.  And  I 
would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Woods  again.  He 
said: 

I  doubt  it  public  policy  makers  would  be 

wise    if    they    attempted    to    replace    the 

present  system.    If  under  public  pressure, 

governments   in   Canada   introduced   com- 


pulsion in  settling  labour  and  management 
disputes,  it  is  not  merely  the  industrial 
relations  system  that  would  be  radically 
altered,  but  the  enterprise  system  itself— 

And  he  went  on  to  warn  that  the  main 
danger  now  is  that  an  impatient  public  and 
harassed  politicians  will  lose  faith  in  private 
wisdom  and  replace  it  with  public  authority. 
So  it  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Rand 
report  has  no  place  in  the  laws  of  the  pro\  - 
ince  of  Ontario. 

There  is  no  doubt  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  needs  certain 
streamlining  amendments,  but  that  the  Act 
itself  functions  very  well  under  its  present 
system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  House  the 
fact  that  out  of  every  ten  labour  disputes  that 
take  place  in  Ontario,  nine  are  settled  and 
one  goes  to  strike  or  perhaps  to  arbitration. 
Now,  this  is  a  very  laudable  thing.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  consider  such  authori- 
tarian legislation  simply  to  cover  the  one- 
tenth  of  our  labour  disputes  that  are  not 
settled  in  an  amicable  way  between  manage- 
ment and  labour. 

For  that  reason,  sir,  I  suggest  that  the  Rand 
report  be  put  on  the  shelf  and  be  allowed  to 
gather  dust. 

Nor  are  we  much  more  enamoured  of  the 
Woods  report,  which  fortimately  falls  outside 
our  pujview,  except  insofar  as  it  will  creep 
into  our  discussions  incidentally  during  the 
next  few  days.  There  may  be  some  merit  in 
trying  to  create  the  industrial  relations  equiv- 
alent of  broadcasting's  Canadian  Radio-Tele- 
vision Commission,  but  the  pitfalls  that  he  in 
the  way  of  the  creation  of  the  kind  of  body 
envisaged  by  Dr.  Woods  and  his  colleagues 
leave  one  apprehensive,  to  say  the  least. 

Fortunately,  the  Woods  report  will  prob- 
ably withstand  the  amendment  of  public 
opinion  and  democratic  discussion,  whereas  no 
such  hope  could  be  held  out  for  the  Rand 
report,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is 
a  dead  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  Freedman  report.  There  are 
very  great  social  and  sociological  ideas  in  this 
report  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  aired,  even 
though  the  excellent  debate  in  this  House  of 
April  18  must  have  brought  some  points  out 
and  they  must  surely  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  took  part. 

On  that  occasion,  however,  we  spent  most 
of  our  time  on  the  Westinghouse  Etobicoke 
runaway  shop  situation,  which  was  absolutely 
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necessary  at  that  time;  but  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour  went  far  too  fast  for  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  Freedman  report  and  his  ideas. 
I  hope  that  as  we  examine  the  votes  of  this 
department,  the  right  of  employees  to  be 
actively  consulted  regarding  technical  changes 
affecting  them  will  run  through  our  discus- 
sions. 

In  connection  with  the  Freedman  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Freedman  philosophy 
and  the  question  of  redundancy  and  retrain- 
ing, I  should  hke  to  get  into  the  provincial 
record  some  very  pertinent  remarks  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail's  lead  story  the  other  morning. 
Quoting  Mr.  Bryce  Mackasey,  the  federal 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  report  includes  these 
very  telhng  remarks: 

"Because  of  large  federal  subsidies  to 
shipbuilders,  companies  like  this  must  be 
forced  to  take  their  responsibilities,"  Mr. 
Mackasey  said. 

He  said  Canadian  Vickers  Ltd.  refused 
to  co-operate  with  the  Manpower  Depart- 
ment in  relocating  displaced  workers. 

"Xhe  effects  of  change  must  be  nego- 
tiated—there must  be  severance  pay  and 
there  must  be  notice.  When  the  government 
is  in  the  process  of  accelerating  change 
through  its  subsidies,  the  obligation  to  the 
worker  is  increased." 

And  I  would  suggest  not  only  when  the  gov- 
ernment accelerates  the  change,  but  when 
technology  accelerates  the  change,  workers 
have  a  right  to  be  consulted. 

"A  readjustment  programme  for  the 
Vickers  employees  could  have  been  started 
a  year  ago  if  the  company  had  been  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  Manpower  Depart- 
ment," Mr.  Mackasey  said.  The  company 
decided  to  close  its  shipyard  because  of 
unfavourable  economic  conditions,  com- 
pany president  J.  Eric  Harrington  told  a 
Montreal  news  conference  Wednesday.  Mr. 
Harrington  said  efforts  are  being  made  to 
place  shipbuilding  workers  in  other  jobs 
with  the  company,  but  a  conflict  in  union 
jurisdictions  presented  an  obstacle. 

The  shipyard  workers  are  members  of 
imions  affiliated  with  the  Confederation  of 
National  Trade  Unions  while  Vickers'  indus- 
trial employees  are  represented  by  unions 
belonging  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  the  shipyard  workers 
will    have    to    join    AFL-CIO    affiliates    in 
order    to   be    relocated   in   the    company's 
industrial  division. 
Notice  two  points  that  affect  the  entire  pic- 
ture: the  fact  that  federal  subsidies  had  the 


effect  of  assisting  the  company  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  change;  and  the  fact  that  the 
conflict  in  union  jurisdiction  was  claimed  by 
the  employers  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
relocation  of  displaced  workers  within  the 
company.  All  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  non- 
co-operation  with  the  federal  Manpower  De- 
partment in  retraining  and  relocation. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  even  than  this. 
As  George  Bain  pointed  out  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail— and  this  has  real  relevance  to  companies 
that  do  work  with  government  at  every  level, 
not  just  the  federal  govermnent— Vickers  was 
cosying  up  to  one  department  of  government 
from  which  it  hoped  to  get  new  contracts  (in 
this  case  The  Department  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce)  while  thumbing  its  nose  at 
another  government  department,  the  worker- 
oriented  Department  of  Manpower  and  Im- 
migration. 

Now,  it  is  my  submission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  this  provincial  government  is  becom- 
ing such  a  big  employer  in  its  own  right,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
due  note  of  what  has  happened  in  Ottawa. 
I  want,  therefore,  to  quote  from  the  George 
Bain  article,  and  I  would  expect  the  Minister, 
in  replying  to  my  opening  remarks,  to  tell  the 
Legislature  what  precautions  are  being  taken 
and  what  horizontal  communications  exist,  to 
prevent  a  company  from  pussyfooting  with 
the  provincial  Department  of  Labour  at  the 
same  time  as  it  is  cosying  up  to  say,  the 
Ontario  Hydro,  the  OWRC,  or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  Perhaps  what  we  are 
looking  for  is  a  code  of  honour  or  ethics, 
which  will  apply  to  all  who  receive  govern- 
ment contracts  of  any  kind.  Just  listen  to  what 
George  Bain  has  to  say.  It  is  very  revealing: 
In  mid-January  the  department  was  in 
touch  with  the  company  by  telephone  and 
letter  to  offer  to  set  up  a  manpower  adjust- 
ment programme. 

This  would  have  meant  manpower  officers 
sitting  down  with  the  company  and  the 
union  to  discuss  such  things  as  retraining, 
mobility  grants,  the  availability  of  the  300 
manpower  centres  across  the  country  to 
find  other  jobs,  even  early  retirement 
schemes  which  might  (be  worked  out  for 
workers  too  old  to  be  expected  to  retrain 
or  move  elsewhere  to  find  work. 

The  approach  was  turned  down.  The 
company  did  not  want  it  known  that  it 
was  proposing  to  shut  down  the  ship- 
building operation,  perhaps  because  it 
feared  that  the  word  would  set  employees 
scrambling    to    find    new    jobs    and    make 
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the  completion  of  the  remaining  contracts 
more  diflScult. 

In  any  case,  the  reaction  was  one  para- 
phrased by  a  source  in  The  Department  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration  as:  "We  run 
our  own  business." 

The  same  standofBshness  was  not  being 
shown  The  Department  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce.  According  to  a  source 
there,  while  no  formal  request  was  made 
at  the  time,  the  department  nevertheless 
was  aware  that  the  company  was  thinking 
about  asking  for  help  to  modernize. 

The  Minister,  Jean-Luc  Pepin,  was  in- 
vited to  drop  in,  and,  in  April,  on  his  way 
to  his  home  in  Drummondville,  did  so. 
He  was  shown  the  plant  and  also  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  difficulties  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  The  department  was 
advised  recently  of  the  company's  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  government  assistance. 

(In  the  early  1960s,  Canadian  Vickers 
received  government  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  floating  drydock;  Ottawa, 
incidentally,  also  paid  an  operating  subsidy 
on  the  drydock). 

Obviously  any  manpower  programme  will 
operate  more  effectively  if  planning  and 
retraining,  if  possible,  begin  before  the 
workers  to  be  displaced  are  actually  landed 
in  the  street. 

In  most  cases  (as  accepted  in  Sweden 
long  ago)  there  is  no  reason  why  this  can- 
not be  done;  layoffs  because  a  product  has 
ceased  to  find  a  profitable  market,  or  be- 
cause processes  have  been  automated,  are 
foreseeable.  (In  Sweden,  the  labour  market 
board,  which  administers  the  manpower 
retraining  and  movement  programmes,  gets 
by  agreement  with  the  principal  employ- 
ers' organizations  at  least  two  months' 
formal  notice  of  impending  layoffs  of  ten 
or  more  men,  and  often  six  to  12  months' 
notice). 

The  least  that  was  foreshadowed  by 
Bryce  Mackasey's  remarks  was  a  formal 
arrangement  for  notification  which  would 
be  applicable  to  all  businesses  and  indus- 
tries doing  business  with  the  government 
or  benefitting  from  government  subsidies. 

Of  course,  the  whole  question  of  the  relevance 
of  the  retraining  that  is  offered  is  continually 
being  raised.  We  have  a  constant  series  of 
complaints,  some  of  them  mild,  some  indig- 
nant, that  the  nature  of  the  retraining  is  such 
that  it  will  not  fit  people  for  the  new  work 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  Other  complaints 
concern  the  fact  that  established  workers  will 
not  let  new  trainees  into  the  fold,  and  this 


seems  critical  when  the  workers  are  tightly 
organized.  The  example  of  the  Czech  dentists 
last  week  shows  that  the  human  ability  to 
exclude  others  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  the  population. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  criticism  con- 
cerns the  irrelevance  of  the  training  itself  to 
the  available  jobs,  and  suggestions  are  always 
being  made  for  different  courses  and  better 
courses  in  the  retraining  field.  From  the 
Indian  debate  of  last  week,  our  research 
turned  up  proposals  that  had  wider  relevance, 
and  since  the  suggestions  were  not  used  then, 
due  to  lack  of  time,  it  is  appropriate  to 
mention  them  now. 

From  Mr.  Pete  Kelly,  a  member  of  the 
executive  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians, 
has  come  a  plea  for  the  support  of  entrepre- 
neurial training  for  Indians.  He  pointed  out 
to  us  that  the  federal  manpower  training 
programme  often  turns  six  unemployed,  un- 
skilled Indians  into  six  unemployed  Indian 
welders  or  pipefitters— people  who  are  just  as 
unlikely  to  find  work  after  attending  the 
course  as  before.  This  is  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  trade  restrictions  and  sociological 
factors.  Some  of  the  courses  offered  have  a 
credibility  gap  built  in.  Mr.  Kelly  would 
expect  all  courses  offered  with  public  money 
to  have  prior  union  recognition.  He  would 
also  prefer  to  see  a  more  flexible  approach, 
with  on-the-job  training  in  business,  in  man- 
agement, in  offices,  for  all  who  have  the 
initial  high  school  basis  to  profit. 

Now,  obviously  this  is  not  something  that 
need  be  confined  to  Indians,  but  can  surely 
be  the  means  of  opening  up  new  avenues  of 
employment  to  all  who  might  better  them- 
selves through  the  cushioning  of  initial  risk 
on  the  part  of  employers.  It  is  an  idea  that 
merits  looking  into,  Mr.  Chairman— this  entre- 
preneurial subsidy,  as  Mr.  Kelly  calls  it.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  who  has 
also  attended  the  University  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  unemployed  since  he  was 
branded  an  activist  in  the  Kenora  area  and 
relieved  of  his  job  with  the  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  his  case— and  we  will  get 
down  to  that  in  another  estimate— he  ought 
surely  to  be  engaged  by  the  government  on 
contract  to  get  his  proposals  down  on  paper. 
They  appear  to  have  great  merit  and  to  have 
been  well  thought  out. 

The  deadlocked  construction  industry  ap- 
pears to  have  benefitted  from  the  efforts  of 
Department  of  Labour  conciliation  officer, 
William  McGuire,  who  has  been  working  with 
negotiators  for  the  Toronto  Construction  Asso- 
ciation   and   local   506   of   the    International 
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Labourers'  Union,  to  secure  a  reversal  of 
TCA's  retrograde  lock-out  policy.  Since  pre- 
sumably this  officer  is  still  at  work,  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  the  construction  situation 
without  prejudice  to  the  wider  settlement 
involving  some  13  building  trades  unions. 
The  strike  of  the  construction  unions,  includ- 
ing local  353  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  has  had  profound 
ramifications,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
initially  stated  policy  of  the  Toronto  Con- 
struction Association  to  maintain  a  lockout 
against  all  unions  so  long  as  any  one  union 
is  still  on  strike.  It  looks  as  though  reason 
may  now  triumph  here  and  that  that  is  not 
going  to  happen.  We  hope  so.  There  had 
already  been  some  defections  from  this  policy 
whose  social  consequences  are  such  that  we 
must  question  the  basic  right  of  a  trade  asso- 
ciation to  wield  so  much  power  in  the  public 
interest,  if  it  is  the  public  interest. 

We  are  told  that  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Construction  Associations  is  working  on  a 
model  bill  for  presentation  to  the  Ontario 
government  as  the  basis  for  legislation  which 
would  keep  union  members  unemployed  in 
their  trades  during  strikes  or  lockouts.  We 
must  again  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  rami- 
fications of  this  and  whether  it  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  understood,  too,  that  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Construction  Associations  wants 
legislation  from  this  House  that  would  permit 
accreditation  of  employer  associations  as 
bargaining  representatives  for  all  unions  em- 
ployed in  the  various  trades.  This  policy 
clearly  has  undertones  of  the  police  state.  It 
means  that  a  worker  could  go  from  firm  to 
firm,  in  despair  of  ever  again  being  hired  so 
long  as  a  purely  local  dispute  between  one 
employer  and  one  trade  was  unsettled.  It 
hits  out  at  the  historic  principle  of  the 
journeyman.  The  ironical  thing  about  all  this 
is  that  the  people  who  are  now  proposing  this 
regressive  legislation  are  those  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "right-to-work"  lobby.  Well, 
the  right  to  work  operates  both  ways— when 
the  organized  worker  wants  to  work  as  well 
as  when  it  is  convenient  for  an  employer  to 
hire  unorganized  labour.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that. 

From  the  same  source,  presumably  in  the 
same  piece  of  antediluvian  legislation,  would 
come  the  proposal  that  all  construction  agree- 
ments across  the  province  expire  on  April  30. 
Note  the  choice  of  date.  May  Day,  the  tradi- 
tional labour  holiday,  would  become  the  first 
day  of  massive  idleness  each  year.  Whoever 
drew  up  these  proposals  has  a  strange  and 
sick  sense  of  humour.    They  will  get  short 


shrift  from  these  benches  if  they  come  before 
the  Legislature  in  this  form. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  change,  I 
would  like  to  know  of  the  Minister,  what 
happens  in  the  event  of  a  merger  of  com- 
panies when  this  is  to  the  detriment  of  the 
workers?  We  are  faced  with  a  whole  atmos- 
phere of  conglomerate  activity  and  take-over 
bids.  When  a  company  changes  hands,  what 
are  the  statutes  regarding  the  workers?  Where 
is  the  protection?  Is  the  new  owner  bound 
by  the  contract  his  predecessor  signed?  In 
the  U.S.,  a  major  confrontation  is  imminent 
on  this  very  point,  before  the  National  Labour 
Relations  Board,  Down  there,  over  4,000 
mergers  aflFecting  union  contracts  take  place 
each  year.  What  is  the  figure  for  Ontario? 
Where  do  we  stand  on  this? 

The  classic  case  in  the  States  is  that  of 
Ling-Temco-Vought  Incorporated,  which  has 
meat  cutters  and  airline  pilots  to  deal  with, 
as  well  as  two  dozen  other  crafts  and  trades 
and  many  unorganized  workers.  This  has 
happened  because  of  the  bringing  together 
under  one  corporate  banner  of  Braniff  Air- 
ways; LTV  Aerospace;  Wilson  Pharmaceutical 
and  Chemical;  LTV  Electrosystems;  Okonite; 
Wilson  Sporting  Goods;  Jones  and  Laughlin; 
LTV  Ling  Altec;  and  Wilson  and  Company, 
the  meat  packers. 

The  five-member  U.S.  National  Labour 
Relations  Board  recently  held  hearings  and 
its  decision  is  expected  to  be  of  major  impact. 
Furthermore,  four  test  cases  are  before  the 
board,  all  involving  the  new  ownership  of  a 
unionized  company  or  plant.  Through  them 
all  runs  the  basic  question  as  to  whether  the 
NLRB  has  the  authority  to  order  a  new 
employer  and  a  union  to  abide  by  an  exist- 
ing contract.  This  is  known  as  the  "stand- 
ing in  the  shoes"  provision.  If  industrial 
peace  is  to  be  fostered  and  stability  pro- 
moted, then,  it  is  argued,  a  successor  must 
be  bound  by  an  existing  contract. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  up  in  this 
context  is  that  we  have  a  very  interesting 
case  here  in  Ontario,  where  Bushnell  Broad- 
casting Ltd.  is  taking  over  CFCF  radio  and 
television,  subject  to  CRTC  approval.  Bush- 
nell is  based  in  Ottawa;  CFCF  is  in  Montreal. 
Bushnell  is  an  Ontario  firm;  the  Canadian 
Marconi  Company  has  its  head  office  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Royal,  Quebec.  CFCF  was 
the  first  regular  broadcasting  station  in  North 
America  and  celebrates  its  50th  birthday  this 
summer,  having  come  on  the  air  with  a 
scheduled  programme  in  1919.  Therefore, 
many  of  the  Marconi  employees  have  an  un- 
usual degree  of  seniority. 
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Consequently,  there  is  a  first-class  super- 
annuation scheme  in  existence  at  Marconi, 
longer  established  and  better  based  than 
that  obtaining  at  CJOH,  CJOH-TV  or  any 
of  the  other  Bushnell  enterprises.  Also,  the 
life  insurance  and  supplementary  hospitaliza- 
tion and  health  plan  is  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Ontario  civil  service.  There  is 
a  current  contract  with  NABET  and  one  with 
ACTRA,  and,  at  the  moment,  neither  union 
has  been  consulted.  The  principal  signatories 
to  these  contracts  were  not  members  of  the 
broadcasting  division  of  Marconi,  but  of  top 
management,  and  they  will  not  be  going 
over  to  Bushnell. 

We  talked  with  Mr.  Stuart  Griffiths  of 
CJOH-TV  this  morning,  and  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  ramffications  of  this  take-over, 
so  far  as  the  "standing  in  the  shoes"  concept 
applies,  had  not  been  fully  realized  by  him, 
although  he  is  obviously  aware  of  them  now. 
The  Bushnell  business  is  only  one  of  many 
take-over  bids  that  are  constantly  occurring 
here  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  time  we  took  cogni- 
zance of  them  here  in  the  Legislature. 

Members  who  have  tonight's  Telegram  in 
front  of  them  may  care  to  note  the  story  in 
Roy  Shields'  column,  section  3,  page  27.  What 
Bushnell  broadcasting  is  going  to  try  to  force 
through  is  a  third  television  network,  and  it 
will  be  backed  by  what  is  called  a  "must- 
buy"  rate  card.  Advertisers  must  "buy"  Peter- 
borough, Kingston,  Sudbury,  North  Bay  and 
Cornwall,  in  order  to  get  coverage  in  Mon- 
treal and  Ottawa.  As  Griffiths  himself  says: 
"This  proposal  has  no  precedent  in  Canadian 
broadcasting." 

Since  all  of  the  stations  of  this  new  pro- 
posed network  are  in  Ontario,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  CFCF-TV,  Montreal,  then  my 
point  is  that  we  must  intervene  as  a  province 
in  the  CRTC  hearings  into  this  take-over  bid, 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  employees  of 
each  station  in  the  chain  lose  none  of  their 
inherent  rights,  and  that  those  whose  previous 
fringe  benefits  were  of  exceptional  quality 
will  continue  to  enjoy  those  rights  they  have 
worked  for  so  long.  If  there  is  to  be  a  must- 
buy  rate  card  on  the  business  side,  there  must 
also  be  a  must-honour  commitment  on  the 
labour  side.  In  this  regard  today's  answer  by 
the  Treasurer  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  the 
only  Cabinet  Minister  on  the  benches  and  I 
am  wondering  how  much  the  government  is 
interested  in  my  opening  remarks  here.  It 
seems  quite  redundant  to  be  talking  to  an 
empty  row  of  seats  over  there. 


I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Minister 
indicate  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  through  his  reply  on 
the  floor  of  this  Legislature,  that  the  provin- 
cial government  is  watching  this  situation 
very  closely.  The  intervention  of  Mr.  Robin 
Scott,  the  counsel  in  The  Attorney  General's 
Department,  in  the  Bell  Telephone  rate  case, 
has  paved  the  way  for  a  similar  intervention 
in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  in  any  instance 
where  the  interests  of  the  province  or  its  tax- 
payers are  involved.  In  this  case,  the  taxpay- 
ers happen  to  be  workers.  We  must  stand 
behind  them  in  what  could  be  a  precedent- 
setting  deal.  If  anyone  is  going  to  benefit,  it 
must  not  be  at  the  employees'  expense. 

I  am  assuming,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  sep- 
arate opportunity  will  be  afforded  me  to  de- 
bate Justice  Little's  report  on  collective 
bargaining  in  the  Ontario  govenmient  service. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  would  just  say  this: 
With  the  advent  of  regional  government,  in 
whatever  form,  the  provincial  civil  servant 
and  the  local  public  servant  will  likely  be- 
come more  and  more  analogous  in  function 
and  status.  We  have  seen  what  has  happened 
to  the  administration  of  justice  personnel  in 
jails  and  courts;  to  the  paraprofessionals  in 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology; 
to  the  waterworks  and  pollution  control  per- 
sonnel who  have  been  transferred  to  OWRC, 
to  health  unit  employees;  and  to  the  employ- 
ees of  assessment  departments.  Furthermore, 
we  note  how  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  is  exercising  effective  control 
over  the  wages  of  hospital  workers  and  em- 
ployees of  homes  for  the  aged  and,  inciden- 
tally, at  a  shamefully  low  level. 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
attending  a  meeting  yesterday  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  employees  of  hospitals  in  Ontario 
and  I  received  some  fairly  staggering  and 
disappointing  statistics.  I  think  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  of  how  a  worker  can  be  hurt 
by  not  giving  him  the  economic  means  by 
which  he  can,  in  some  cases,  force  settle- 
ments. 

Do  you  know  that  a  maid,  working  in  an 
Ontario  hospital,  receives  a  wage  which  is 
$72.99  below  the  average  wage  in  Canada 
and  it  is  decidedly  much  more  below  the 
Ontario  average  wage? 

It  seems  redundant  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  people  who  are  public  servants, 
who  know  that  they  are  in  a  service  which 
demands  that  they  do  not  leave  their  work- 
and  they  know  and  we  know,  that  they  will 
not  unless  they  are  forced  to— I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission sets  a  6^5  per  cent  increase  policy. 
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It  says,  "We  will  not  go  above,  we  cannot 
settle  for  more  than  6^/^  per  cent  in  1969". 

This  will  further  put  them  behind  the 
Canadian  average;  it  further  depresses  their 
lability  to  keep  up  with  the  rate  and  cost  of 
living.  It  seems  redundant  that  we  have  to 
sit  here  and  watch  people  who  are  earning 
less  than  the  poverty  range,  and  depress  their 
wages  even  further  by  setting  a  limit  upon 
what  they  can  bargain  for,  and  at  the  same 
time,  Mr,  Chairman,  take  away  their  economic 
right  of  reprisal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  What  we  now  want  to  see  is  the 
concept  of  the  public  servant,  in  capital 
letters,  a  professional  in  his  or  her  field,  with 
the  right  to  organize  freely  in  the  union  of 
his  or  her  choice.  While  we  would  hope  that 
professional  responsibility  would  ensure  that 
strikes  would  be  few  and  far  between,  never- 
theless, the  right  to  strike  should  be  there, 
as  Professor  John  Crispo  made  clear  at  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Public  Personnel 
Association  on  Monday  evening.  Voluntary 
arbitration  of  contract  disputes  is  one  thing, 
but  compulsor>'  arbitration  in  the  public 
service  leaves  a  very  nasty  taste  in  one's 
mouth.  The  public  servant  knows  that  he  is 
responsible  to  the  people  through  their 
elected  representatives  and  this  is  surely  a 
restraining  factor  against  headstrong  action. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  this 
repudiating  Liberal  policy? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Tliis  is  Liberal  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  it  is  a  change. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  You  stick  to  your  policy  on 
workmen's  compensation  review  board  and 
we  will  stick  to  our  policy  over  here.  How 
about  that? 

We  seem  to  be  getting  to  the  members  on 
our  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  No,  left;  sorry. 

There  is  no  room  for  a  company  union  con- 
cept in  the  Ontario  government  or  in  the 
public  service  in  general.  If  the  CSAO  is  to 
survive,  it  must  do  so  on  merit,  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  other  bargaining  units, 
and  it  must  canvass  membership  and  seek 
certification  on  terms  not  more  favourable 
than  those  accorded  CUPE  and  other  legiti- 
mate organizations. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Is  that  Liberal 
policy? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  still  getting  to  them 
you  see.  They  cannot  stand  the  forward-look- 
ing   legislation,    tlie    forward-thinking.    They 


think  they  have  got  them  all  in  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  enemy  is  over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  getting  to  your- 
selves not  to  us. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Stick  to  the  adversary  sys- 
tem in  the  workmen's  compensation  concept, 
you  really  do  the  workers  a  lot  of  good. 

I  am  certain  that  we  can  achieve  a  balance 
between  a  catch-all  association  on  the  one 
hand  and  over-fragmentation  on  the  other. 
We  have  to  recognize  the  legitimate  variation 
in  group  needs  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  matters  I  have 
to  raise  are  covered  by  individual  votes,  so  for 
the  moment  I  will  yield  the  floor,  having, 
I  hope,  stimulated  the  Minister  to  reply  to 
these  newer  issues  before  we  get  on  to  the 
first  of  the  votes  proper.  I  know  that  the 
ramifications  of  the  Bushnell  business  are 
being  followed  with  great  interest  in  the 
gallery  and  by  broadcast  news,  so  I  urge 
the  Minister  to  give  some  consideration  to 
these  points  after  the  member  to  my  left  has 
made  his  initial  remarks. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind 
the  Liberals  first  of  all  that  in  Sweden  there 
is  a  social  democratic  government.  My  friend 
pointed  out  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
been  happening  in  Sweden;  I  thought  I 
would  make  that  comment. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  on  the  question  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  the  public  service, 
it  again  illustrates  the  Liberals'  ability  to  fall 
on  both  sides  of  an  issue. 

When  a  bill  a  few  weeks  ago  was  in 
front  of  this  House  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  help  the  govern- 
ment to— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  for  hospitals- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  —we  thought  the  principle  of 
compulsory  arbitration  wherever  it  is  applied 
ought  to  be  opposed.  You  cannot  fall  on  both 
sides  of  that  issue,  distinguishing  here  and 
distinguishing  there- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  hospitals,  that  is  what  you 
do  not  understand— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Nursing 
homes  and  homes  for  the  aged— anything 
suits  your  political  purpose. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  would  trust  that  the  nmnber 
of  Conservatives  that  have  been  in  the  House 
during  this  debate,  are  not  typical  of  their 
interest  in  labour. 
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I  am  sure  that  if  there  was  a  bill  or  an 

estimate  to  be  discussed  that  would  further 
their  interests  in  industry  in  this  province, 
the  whole  government  would  be  in  the  House. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  the  workers  of  this 
province,  they  absent  themselves  from  the 
House  because  of  their  lack  of  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  and  a  half  Ministers  in 
the  House,  one  and  a  half.  The  Minister  of 
Health  is  under  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  do  want  to  say  this  though, 
before  my  opening  remarks,  that  I  received 
personal  co-operation  from  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for 
that  and  particularly,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Mr.  Tom  Eberlee. 

On  any  requests  that  I  have  had,  not  only 
to  the  Deputy  Minister  or  the  Minister  him- 
self, I  have  had  the  utmost  co-operation. 
Having  said  that,  I  want  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
nitty  gritty. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  —to  talk  about  the  Rand  report 
for  a  minute.  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  to  tliis  House,  that  this  party  rejects  the 
Rand  report  out  of  hand. 

The  Rand  rejKjrt  was  given  birth  as  a  result 
of  the  Tilco  trike  in  Peterborough  and  the 
Times  strike  in  Oshawa,  tlie  central  problem 
being  that  injunctions  had  no  place  in  labour 
disputes.  This  was  the  matter  the  Rand  com- 
mission was  to  report  on;  the  question  of  the 
injunction  was,  in  effect,  relegated  to  the  side- 
lines with  litde  or  no  relief  in  this  area.  In- 
stead, the  Rand  commission  brought  down  a 
report  which  recommended  sweeping  changes 
in  the  field  of  labour  relations.  These  changes 
implied  that  conditions  were  so  bad  that  un- 
workable and  impractical  regulations  had  to 
be  enforced. 

I  want  to  say,  in  this  regard  along  with  the 
member  for  Dovercourt,  and  also  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  when  they  pointed  out  that  only 
one  in  ten  collective  bargain  situations  result 
in  a  strike. 

I  also  want  to  make  this  observation.  Over 
the  past  nine  years,  the  average  is  19  days  lost 
for  every  10,000  days'  work  or  half-a-day  a 
working  year  in  approximately  250  days  in 
the  year. 

And  I  notice  that  the  Chief  Justice  went 
to  Australia  and  he  looked  at  the  Australian 
labour  laws.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation, 
he  proposed  an  industrial  tribunal  which  is 
comparable  to  the  labour  courts  that  presently 
operate  in  Australia. 


What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  strikes 
in  Austraha  versus  the  province  of  Ontario? 
Let  me  give  you  these  figures:  In  1957  the 
number  of  labour  disputes  in  Canada  was 
245,  while  in  Australia  it  was  1,103.  In  1958 
it  was  259  versus  987.  The  trend  right 
tlirough  the  whole  piece  is  the  same  until 
we  get  to  the  latest  figures  that  I  have;  in 
1966  there  were  617  disputes  in  Canada  and 
1,279  in  Australia.  There  were  strike  situa- 
tions, even  with  their  labour  courts,  the  thing 
that  Chief  Justice  Rand  wanted  implemented 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  know  that  Australia  has  half  the 
labour  force  that  we  have  here  in  Canada. 
Half  the  labour  force  and  yet  two  and  three 
times  as  many  strikes  with  their  type  of 
legislation.  Yet  this  was  the  central  point- 
Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  member  a 
question?  Are  you  comparing  the  whole  of 
Australia  to  Canada  and  sometimes  to  On- 
tario? I  am  getting  a  httle  mixed  up  because 
you  use  Canada,  Ontario  and  Australia  inter- 
changeably. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  sorry,  I  am  relating  this 
to  the  whole  of  Canada.  You  are  right:  617 
disputes  in  Canada  versus  Australia's  1,273. 
But  those  figures,  I  am  sure,  could  be  re- 
lated to  the  province  of  Ontario  as  well, 
labour  courts,  that  is  what  they  call  them  in 
Australia. 

I  make  those  observations  because  I  think 
it  is  important  in  regard  to  Rand's  specific 
and  main  recommendation  on  the  industrial 
tribunal.  It  does  not  work  in  Austraha.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  it  does  not 
work  in  Australia.  And  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
work  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This 
industrial  tribunal  will  not  ehminate  the 
disputes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  suggesting 
that  it  will  only  aggravate  the  situation  and 
we  could  very  well  have  more  strikes  in 
Ontario  with  the  type  of  authoritarian 
tribunal. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Carleton  East): 
Could  I  ask  the  member  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman?  The  previous  speaker  and  this 
speaker  regaled  us  with  questions  on  the 
Rand  report.  Has  diere  been  any  suggestion 
that  they  have  found,  from  the  government 
or  from  this  Minister,  that  tlie  Rand  report 
would  be  adopted  by  tliis  government? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Could  I 
just  read  the  speech  from  the  Throne? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  is  there  any  suggestion  of 
it  there? 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Yes. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Minister  saying  he 
is    studying   it    and    two    other    documents- 
Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  We  are  studying 
everything  all  the  time.  T]hat  does  not  mean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  if  you  will  recall, 
with  reference  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
it  said  that  opportunity  would  be  given  for 
discussion  of  the  Rand  report. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  reject  it  out  of  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  they  would  have 
discussions.  We  like  to  have  your  views. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  mention  the  Minis- 
ter's statement  a  little  later  on.  I  am  going 
to  get  to  the  point  that  my  friend  over  here 
raises.  I  am  going  to  get  to  that  point  and 
I  want  to  quote  a  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  relationship  to  Rand— at  least 
I  hope  it  is  relative— when  I  get  to  that  point. 
I  will  get  to  your  question  and  I  will  answer 
it  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  But  that  is  not 
the  first  question. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  will  get  the  answer.  You 
just  listen  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  have  the  answer  right 
here. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Make  it  relevant. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  will  be  relevant,  it  will  be 
relevant.  You  just  hsten  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Just  be  patient. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  comes  right  from  the  Min- 
ister. The  Minister  worships  Rand. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Where  did  you 
ever  hear  that? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  a  moment.  The  proposed 
industrial  tribunal  would  be  a  backward  step 
with  its  sweeping  powers  to  regulate,  ban 
picketing  and  strikes,  and  impose  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  settlements  in  strike  situations. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  is  an 
im.ix)rtant  function  in  our  industrial  society, 
and  anything  the  government  may  do  should 
have  the  effect  of  bettering  the  process,  not 
restricting  free  collective  bargaining  as  is 
recommended  by  the  Rand  report. 

Well,  let  me  just  make  an  observation  as 
to  what  the  Minister  did  say.  And  I  would 
hope  that  this  article  that  I  am  going  to 
read  from  is  factual.  And  though  he  did  not 
come  out  and  say  that  he  would  reject  the 


Rand  report,  I  would  hope  that  these  remarks, 
hinted  as  such,  are  the  Minister's  position. 
And  it  says: 

This  hint  was  dropped  by  Labour  Minister 
Dal  ton  Bales  in  a  speech  to  the  Hamilton 
chapter  of  the  Administrative  Management 
Society.  He  suggested  that  free  collective 
bargaining  in  the  province  will  be  preserved 
and  compulsory  arbitration  reserved  for 
special  situations. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  maike  here  is 
that  I  would  trust  that  this  is  the  rejection 
of  the  Rand  report. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Tjhat  is  a  statement 
of  the  situation  today. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  trust  that  statement  means 
the  rejection  of  the  Rand  report,  though  the 
Minister  has  not  come  out  and  said  that  he 
rejects  the  Rand  report  out-of-hand.  He  does 
say  that  he  wants  to  preserve  free  collective 
bargaining.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that 
if  the  Rand  report  is  implemented,  it  destroys 
free  collective  bargaining,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Minister  understands  that  too.  It  destroys 
free  collective  bargaining  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  —every  lousy  word. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  as  you  know,  the  Minister 
did  say  that  he  was  going  to  study  the  Rand 
report. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  He  said  we  are 
going  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  do  you  mean  "we"?  The 
whole   of  the    Legislature? 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Tlie  Legislatvire. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  where  the  Cabinet  is. 
They  are  all  reading  the  Rand  report. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  trust  that  when  the  Minister 
meets  with  Mr.  Mackasey— as  I  understand  all 
the  provincial  Ministers  of  Labour  are  going 
to  meet,  at  least  this  is  what  Mr.  Mackasey 
said— the  Rand  report  is  shoved  into  the  bot- 
tom drawer  of  the  desk  and  left  there.  If  you 
want  to  study  the  Woods  report  and  a  feiw 
other  reports  you  have,  that  is  fine,  but  the 
Rand  report  will  not  provide  the  kind  of 
free  collective  bargaining  that  we  imderstand 
in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  too  authoritarian 
and  has  to  be  rejected  out-of-hand. 

Let  us  get  to  the  Woods  report,  just  for 
a  moment,  at  least,  he  imderstood  the  situa- 
tion somewhat  better  than  Mr.  Rand.  The 
Woods  report  sharply  differs  from  the  report 
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on  labour  disputes  in  Ontario  issued  last  year 
by  the  late  Ivan  C.  Rand.  Where  a  stress  was 
on  a  great  extension  of  legal  controls  over 
industrialization,  the  federal  task  force  urges 
flexibility  and  a  minimum  of  government 
intervention.  And  that  is  important;  that  is 
important— a  minimum  of  government  inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  you  set  up  the 
Rand  commission  instead  of  dealing  directly? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  One  controversial  proposal  is 
to  divest  the  present  Canadian  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  of  labour  and  management  repre- 
sentatives and  a  neutral  chairman.  Substituted 
would  be  a  board  of  mutual  members  with 
greatly  increased  powers. 

Now  that  section  of  the  Woods  report 
needs  a  great  deal  of  study.  I  am  not  too 
sure  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  change  as  it 
is  presently  constituted  at  the  federal  level. 
Woods  went  on  to  say: 

A  new  Industrial  Relations  Act  should 
have  a  preamble  stating  a  positive  com- 
mitment to  the  collective  bargaining 
system. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  the  neutral  preamble 
of  the  present  federal  Industrial  Relations 
and  Dispute  Investigation  Act. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he 
ought  to  take  that  into  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  present  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  preamble 
as  Woods  indicates.   He  went  on  to  say: 

Freedom  to  associate  and  to  act  col- 
lectively are  basic  to  the  nature  of  Cana- 
dian society  and  are  root  freedoms  of  the 
collective  bargaining  system.  Together 
they  constitute  freedom  of  trade  union 
activity  to  organize  employees,  to  join  with 
employers  in  negotiating  a  collective  agree- 
ment, and  invoke  economic  sanction,  in- 
cluding taking  a  case  to  the  public  in  case 
of  an  impasse. 

He  rejected  the  popular  idea  that  unions  and 
collective  bargainings  are  a  major  force  be- 
hind inflation,  and  he  rejected  what  is  a 
popular  belief  among  a  great  number  of 
people.  Woods  says  that  this  is  not  true. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  we  should  have  a 
continuation  of  the  right  of  federal  govern- 
ment employees  to  strike  and  in  the  Little 
report,  as  you  know,  the  public  employees 
will  be  denied  that  if  the  government  accepts 
Little's  recommendation. 

He  went  on  to  say  the  authorization  of 
certifications  votes  when  a  union  shows  sup- 


port of  35  per  cent  of  the  employees— and  in 
this  area  I  think  that  the  Ontario  government 
should  amend  the  present  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  regard  to  certification,  and  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  35  per  cent  is  not  too  high  a 
figure.  Let  the  people  have  a  free  vote. 

I  am  suggesting  maybe  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  have  indicated  that  they  want 
to  join  a  union— then  let  them  have  a  free 
vote.  Many  people  are  scared  to  indicate  that 
they  want  to  belong  to  a  union  in  terms  of 
signing  their  name  and  paying  a  dollar.  But 
if  it  came  to  a  free  vote  of  those  same 
individuals,  they  would  vote  for  a  union  in 
their  specific  plant.  In  the  present  Ontario 
legislation  it  calls  for  45  per  cent,  and  here 
the  Woods  report  is  recommending  35. 

He  also  went  on  to  suggest  the  elimina- 
tion of  conciliation  boards,  wider  power  for 
conciliation  ofiicers,  and  a  system  that  would 
generally  allow  a  strike  or  a  lockout  at  the 
termination  of  an  agreement.  On  too  many 
occasions  the  concihation  procedures  drag  on 
to  the  point  that  there  is  great  frustration 
among  the  workers  in  the  plant. 

They  do  not  know  just  when  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take  the  economic  sanc- 
tions they  feel  necessary.  If  that  was  possible 
at  the  termination  date  of  the  agreement,  then 
I  am  sure  much  of  the  apprehensions  and 
frustrations  of  the  employees  would  be 
eliminated.  He  went  on  to  say: 

Legal  requirement   that  employers   give 

six  months  notice  of  technological  or  other 

changes  causing  serious  job  displacement. 

I  want  to  get  to  that  a  little  later  on,  but  for 
the  moment  as  you  know  this  is  really  what 
Freedman  said,  not  in  terms  of  the  time,  but 
that  there  should  be  a  prior  notice  and  con- 
sultation with  the  union.  He  went  on  to  say: 
Combine  with   this  the  right  of  unions 
to  bargain  for  the  right  to  strike  on  a  job 
displacement  issue  during  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

Many  of  the  agreements  today  are  fairly  long- 
term  agreements— many  of  the  agreements  are 
for  three  years— and  in  this  rapidly-changing 
society  that  we  live  in,  many,  many  changes 
can  happen  in  a  three-year  period.  I  think 
tliat  where  those  things  are  not  covered  in 
the  agreement,  then  the  employee  ought  to 
be  able  to  strike  during  the  term  of  that 
contract. 

Under  The  Labour  Relations  Act  there  can 
be  no  strike  or  lockouts  during  the  term  of 
the  agreement,  and  I  feel  confident  that  this 
puts  the  workers  in  jeopardy  when  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  management  on  an  even 
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footing.  In  addition,  it  allows  management  to 
make  unilateral  decisions  that  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  many  workers  in  this  province. 

In  regard  to  the  report,  Labour  Minister 
Bryce  Mackasey  made  it  clear  when  he  re- 
leased the  report  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
rush  into  new  legislation.  He  said  his  depart- 
ment will  study  the  report  in  cormection 
with  the  reform  ideas  already  developed  in 
the  department.  Then  there  would  be  a  con- 
ference with  provincial  authorities  in  the 
fall. 

This  is  the  time  when  all  provincial  Min- 
isters of  Labour,  and  their  people  are  going 
to  meet  with  Labour  Minister  Mackasey.  I 
would  hope  that  out  of  those  discussions 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  I  alluded 
to  in  the  Woods  report  are  implemented  and 
that  we  do  free  up  a  collective  bargaining 
process  here  in   the  province   of  Ontario. 

Now  I  want  to  go  to  the  Little  report  for 
a  moment.  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments on  that.  Again  Woods  parted  com- 
pany from  Little  when  it  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  public  employees  striking.  Woods  fell 
on  the  side  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
strike,  and  Little  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue,  and  very  frankly,  Woods'  recommenda- 
tions in  this  regard  should  be  implemented. 

If  the  civil  servants  in  this  province  are 
going  to  get  equity  in  this  society,  then  they 
are  going  to  have  to  have  the  same  rights  as 
many  of  the  industrial  and  the  skilled-trades 
workers  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  do  you  always  commission 
such  punk  reports— Rand  and  Little— what  is 
wrong  with  you? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  federal  approach  to  bar- 
gaining in  the  civil  service  allows  voluntary 
arbitration  or  the  right  to  strike,  which  in  my 
opinion  makes  more  sense.  Judge  Little's  re- 
commendation on  the  size  of  the  bargaining 
unit  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  the  re- 
tention of  43,733  civil  ser\'ants  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Civil  Service  Association  of 
Ontario  makes  a  complete  mockery  of  his 
first  recommendation  and  I  quote: 

The  establishment  of  a  procedure  where- 
by employees  may  exercise  the  democratic 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
bargaining  representation  within  established 
bargaining  units. 

What  Little  did  was  open  the  door  and  then 
he  slammed  it  closed  on  this  very  basic  and 
fundamental  principle,  the  right  to  free 
choice,  when  he  put  them  all  under  the  Civil 
Service    Association    of    Ontario.     What    he 


should  have  done  was  to  leave  it  open.  If 
the  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  can 
sign  up  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  public 
service,  then  good  enough.  They  represent 
the  workers.  But  let  us  leave  it  open  so  the 
civil  service  employees  do  have  a  real  free 
choice  in  terms  of  the  agent  that  they  want 
to  represent  them. 

Those  are  the  only  comments  I  have  on 
Little  and  I  know  that  we  will  be  getting 
into  it  in  greater  detail  as  we  come  to  the 
civil  service  estimates  later  on. 

I  want  to  speak  on  the  department  for  a 
moment,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  the  Min- 
ister's statement  back  in  1967-68,  just  two 
short  paragraphs.  He  said: 

Every  member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  The  Department  of  Labour  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  its  services  programmes  and  legis- 
lation  have   been   reviewed   and   brought   up-to-date. 

The  implementation  of  my  predecessor's  blueprints 
for  the  department  has  been  completed.  As  a  restdt 
the  department's  reputation  and  its  abiUty  to  act 
effectively  within  a  broad  field  of  its  responsibilities 
have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

And  that  is  the  point.  The  department  at  this 
point  in  time  has  felt  that  they  have  now 
implemented  the  blueprints  and  that  they  do 
liot  have  to  do  anything  more.  They  have 
stagnated  as  a  department  of  this  government. 

It  is  true  that  this  department  has  made 
refinements  here  and  there  and  become  a  bit 
more  sophisticated  in  other  areas,  but  it  has 
never  taken  on  any  substantial  new  pro- 
gramme. This  leads  me  to  the  point  I  want 
to  make. 

The  Department  of  Labour  could  be  the 
vehicle  and  the  instrument  that  declares  real 
war  on  poverty.  We  hve  in  the  richest  and 
most  affluent  province  in  Canada.  It  is  this 
affluence  that  has  in  a  very  dramatic  way 
given  light  to  the  scarcity  that  surrounds  us. 
The  fifth  annual  review  of  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  pointed  out  the  anomaly 
of  Canadian  life.  We  are  rich  and  yet  we  are 
poor.  "Poverty  in  Canada  is  real",  stated  the 
review.  Its  numbers  are  not  in  thousands  but 
in  millions.  There  is  more  poverty  than  our 
society  can  tolerate.  Its  persistence  at  a  time 
when  many  Canadians  enjoy  one  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  in  the  world  is  a  dis- 
grace. It  should  be  obvious  to  this  government 
that  all  of  the  poor  are  not  recipients  of  social 
and  family  benefits.  Many  who  are  living 
below  or  on  the  poverty  line  have  jobs.  There- 
fore, we  are  confronted  with  what  could  be 
classified  as  the  working  poor.  What  I  really 
'think  is  that  a  job  is  no  guarantee  against 
poverty  unless  it  provides  a  wage  that  is 
reflected  in  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
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The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  defines 
I>overty  as  an  insufficient  access  to  certain 
goods,  services  and  conditions  of  life  which 
are  available  to  everyone  else  and  have  come 
to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  to  a  decent 
minimum  standard  of  living. 

Another  criterion  of  poverty  is  that  any 
family  or  individual  spending  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  total  income  on  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  is  in  the  low-income  situation 
and  likely  to  be  suflFering  from  poverty.  I  am 
confident  everyone,  including  this  govern- 
ment, has  come  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
proposition  that  one  in  every  five  Canadians 
is  living  in  poverty.  If  tlie  government  can 
accept  that  premise  then  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  isolate  the  problem  and  deal 
with  it  effectively?  Tlie  government  of  On- 
tario most  assuredly  must  co-operate  with 
the  federal  government,  because  poverty  is 
a  national  problem.  The  Minister  of  Labour 
could  have  his  research  team  make  an 
analytical  and  statistical  appraisal  of  the 
whole  section  of  poverty  here  in  Ontario.  This 
could  be  accomplished  with  a  minimmn  of 
delay.  The  Minister  then,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  Ministers  in  government,  could 
co-ordinate  a  meaningful  programme  to  eradi- 
cate poverty. 

I  want  to  say  in  that  regard— and  I  would 
hope  that  this  statement  is  correct— when 
the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  was  speaking  in  Kitchener 
very  recently,  he  said  to  the  students:  "This 
century's  challenge  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  will  no  longer  be  yours",  he  said  in  a 
convocation  address,  "but  the  ancient  chal- 
lenge of  eradicating  poverty  still  will  be." 
So  what  he  said  in  effect,  I  would  hope,  is 
that  he  supports  that  proposition,  though  his 
actions  to  date  have  not  accomplished  any- 
thing about  the  problem  we  have.  At  least 
he  is  saying  here  that  we  ought  to  eradicate 
the  poverty  that  exists  in  our  society,  and  I 
would  hope  that  he  was  not  telling  those 
600  students  as  they  come  into  the  work 
force,  as  they  become  part  of  management  or 
part  of  the  full  industrial  concept,  that  they 
are  the  ones  to  change  it.  I  think  tlie  time  is 
now,  not  to  wait  until  these  young  people 
become  of  age  to  take  some  specific  action 
in  this  area. 

What  is  required  is  the  upgrading  of  edu- 
cation and  skill,  the  retraining  of  manpower 
in  classifications  where  there  are  job  opportu- 
nities, a  redistribution  of  income  through  such 
means  as  the  negative  income  tax  or  the 
guaranteed  annual  income,  raise  the  minimum 
wage  above  the  poverty  line,  and  the  Min- 


ister need  not  be  reminded,  I  am  sure,  that 
this  is  solely  in  his  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  when 
defining  poverty  in  dollars,  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures:  a  single  person  living  on  $1,800 
or  less,  a  family  of  two  $3,000,  income  of 
family  of  three  $3,600,  income  of  family  of 
four  $4,200,  and  a  family  of  five  $4,800. 
Now,  where  does  that  leave  the  thousands 
working  at  the  minimum  wage  level  with 
relation  to  the  figures  outlined  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Council?  If  an  employee  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  a  fuU  year,  that  is  52 
weeks  at  40  hours  a  week,  he  would  earn 
$2,704  for  the  entire  year,  thereby  leaving 
him  and  his  family  well  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  scarcity  that  exists  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  testifies  that  economic  justice  has  not 
been  established  and  thousands  in  Ontario 
are  denied  the  decency,  the  dignity  and  the 
security  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  ringing 
pohtical  declarations  at  election  time  and 
general  expressions  of  good  intentions  are  not 
good  enough.  Promises,  no  matter  how  noble, 
do  not  fulfil  themselves.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sense  of  conviction  to  efiFectuate  a  programme 
for  the  poor  which  would  provide  a  living 
environment  worthy  of  the  citizens  of  On- 
tario. If  The  Department  of  Labour  con- 
tinues to  stagnate  and  refuses  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  eliminating  poverty,  then  the 
department  becomes  irrelevant  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear:  And  making  fatuous 
statements  about  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  know  it,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  ought  to  be  the  programme, 
but  at  least  in  Quebec  they  came  up  with  a 
plan  for  new  job  premiums,  where  they  are 
going  to  pay  industry  X  number  of  dollars 
to  take  those  people  who  are  on  welfare  and 
put  them  to  work.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  that  is  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
at  least  they  are  thinking  about  things,  they 
are  doing  something,  something  different  in 
attempting  to  do  something  for  the  poor,  and 
God  knows  they  have  got  a  long  way  to  go 
in  that  province,  a  province  that  is  not  as  rich 
as  Ontario. 

Very  recently  a  statement  was  made  in  a 
headline  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  May 
26,  and  it  said:  "30,500  better  off  on  wel- 
fare", and  it  went  on  to  say  that  the  picture 
was  entirely  different  for  families  based  on 
tax-reported  earned  income.  There  are  about 
433,160  persons  in  Metro  earning  less  than 
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$4,000  a  year;  less  than  $4,000  a  year  in 
affluent  Ontario,  right  here  in  Metro  To- 
ronto. It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  that 
kind  of  thing  should  be  reported  in  a  prov- 
ince where  we  have  the  potential  to  raise 
everyone  above  the  poverty  Hne.  But  very 
little  has  been  done  by  the  government  in 
terms  of  leadership  that  is  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate poverty.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  head- 
line is  in  line  with  the  government's  posi- 
tion when  it  says:  "Canada  is  deliberately 
keeping  25  per  cent  in  poverty."  A  social 
planner  says,  25  per  cent  are  deliberately 
kept  in  poverty  and  this  was  a  Dr.  Wilson 
Head,  council  director  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. He  went  on  to  comment: 

Head  told  the  audience  of  300  that 
poverty  is  a  necessity  to  western  society. 

He  said: 

It  is  no  accident  that  25  per  cent  of 
Canada's  population  is  poor.  We  have  con- 
spired to  keep  people  in  poverty.  We  have 
artificially  decided  who  will  be  on  the 
bottom,  bec>ause  we  need  tliese  people 
down  to  do  the  jobs  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  our  system. 

If  that  is  really  the— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  called  capitalism. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  It  is 
also  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Keynesian  capitahsm. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  talk  is  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  It  may  be  nonsense  but  he  is 
only  five  per  cent  over  the  figure  released 
by  the  economic  council.  The  economic  coun- 
cil who  have  no  axe  to  grind  with  anyone, 
said  that  20  per  cent— 20  per  cent  are  living 
in  poverty  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ling with  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well— it  is  just  deliberate  on 
your  part— 25  per  cent  of  our  people  are 
under  the  minimum  wage.  Entirely  deliberate. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Absurd  nonsense. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  imions  of  this  province  can  provide  an 
important  role  in  transforming  our  society, 
given  the  opportxmity.  This  government  must 
first  of  all,  reject  the  elements  in  our  society 
which  demand  more  regulations  for  labour. 
What  is  needed,  is  the  government  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  meaningful  and  freer  collect- 


ive bargaining  and  remove  the  specific  kinds 
of  government  interference  that  allows  man- 
agement to  evade  their  responsibilities  to 
bargain. 

The  unorganized  workers  in  the  province 
are  falhng  further  and  further  behind  the 
organized  worker.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
of  government  support  for  the  organization 
of  workers  in  this  province.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  opposite  has  'been  true. 

I  feel  confident  the  unions  of  this  province 
can  make  a  major  breakthrough  on  organizing 
the  unorganized  but  this  government  will 
have  to  make  specific  amendments  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

When  you  consider  that  two-thirds  of  the 
work  force  is  unorganized  in  Ontario,  then 
you  begin  to  understand  why  poverty  con^ 
tinues  to  exist. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Govern- 
ment restrictions. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  the  point  that  I  want 
to  make.  The  trade  union  movement  can 
make  a  contribution  if  these  workers  are 
organized  and,  as  I  said,  when  you  find  that 
only  one-third  are  organized  in  the  trade 
union  movement  then  something  is  wrong. 
Particularly,  when  you  look  at  Sweden  wliich 
has  a  model  management  government  in  in- 
dustrial labour  relations.  They  have  70  per 
cent  of  the  workers  in  Sweden  organized 
because  there  are  no  roadblocks  to  organiza- 
tion, particularly  in  tliat  country. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  about  SSVs  per  cent 
organized  and  the  trade  union  movement  can 
make  their  contribution,  but  this  government 
has  just  got  to  free  up  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

I  mentioned  the  question  of  the  minimimi 
wage.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  this,  but  the  Minister  made  a 
statement  in  that  regard  a  few  years  ago.  He 
said,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  talking  about 
die  labour  standards  branch: 

Its  efforts  are  directed  towards  ensiwing 
that  wages  and  working  conditions  of  em- 
ployees with  relaitively  Uttle  bargaining 
power  will  not  fall  unacceptably  far  behind 
tliose  generally  prevaihng  in  the  community. 

That  was  a  statement  that  he  made  back 
in  the  1967-1968  estimates.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  he  has  done  very  little  in 
that  regard.  The  increase  of  30  per  cent,  or 
30  cents  only  brought  those  people— if  it  went 
that  far— up  to  the  position  they  were  in 
1963.  The  $1.30  in  1969  is  relative  to  the 
$1.00  in  1963,  and  that  is  all,  so  that  they 
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gained  nothing  in  temis  of  increasing  their 
standard  of  Hving  as  the  industrial  workers 
luider  free  collective  bargaining  were  able  to 
accomplish  in  their  communities.  This  Minis- 
ter made  a  very  pious  statement  back  in 
1967-1968,  but  did  very  little  to  implement 
it  in  the  intervening  years. 

The  Minister  needs  to  do  something  in  this 
whole  area  of  minimum  wages  and  that  brings 
me  to  the  other  point.  This  is  what  the  Min- 
ister said,  back  on  March  18,  1968: 

TJie  inefficiency  of  many  small  employers 
explained  by  23  per  cent  of  Ontario  work 
force  made  no  more  than  $3,000  in  1965. 

In  1965  the  Minister  said  that  it  was  these 
small  employers— but  in  October,  1968,  when 
he  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  manufacturers 
he  said  that  a  high  minimum  wage  could 
bankrupt  small  firms.  He  was  saying  that 
these  small  firms,  in  effect,  are  really  the 
problem.  "That  is  our  problem,  these  small 
firms."  This  is  what  he  said  back  in  March 
that  the  reason  was  these  small  firms— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:   Loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  quote  from  Hansard— hut  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  says  that  a 
high  minimum  wage  could  bankrupt  small 
firms.  I  really  cannot  rationalize  that  position. 

Mr.  Lewis:   He  said  that  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  is 
subsidizing  inefficiency  by  low  minimum 
wages. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  went  on  to  say:  "Exces- 
sively high  minimum  wages  could  force  in- 
dustries into  financial  hardship,  even  bank- 
ruptcy and  loss  of  jobs." 

Surely  we  are  not  trying  to  perpetuate 
jobs  that  keep  people  below  the  poverty 
line.  Surely  there  is  no  sensible  government 
in  this  world  that  would  keep  and  per- 
petuate that  land  of  situation,  except  the 
Conservative  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— they  will  perpetuate  it. 

Mr.    Stokes:    Perpetuating    inefficiency. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  also  want  to  say  to  the 
Minister  that  on  this  whole  question  of 
small  plants,  locating  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  that  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  who 
goes  out  and  rustles  up  these  small  plants  to 
locate  here. 

He  said  in  Hansard  that  there  were  8,000 
plants  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  14  or 
less  employees.   He  is  running  all  over  the 


country  getting  these  small  plants  to  come 
here  and  locate.  My  guess  is,  that  a  great 
number  of  those  small  plants  are  either  pay- 
ing the  minimmn  wage  or  just  a  little  bit 
above  it,  but  still  keeping  the  people  in 
poverty  in  this  province.  He  went  on  to  say 
in  a  headline,  "Interest  Free  Loans  Helping 
to  Create  Jobs"— but  what  kind  of  jobs?  What 
land  of  jobs  is  he  creating  here  in  the  prov- 
ince  of   Ontario? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
should  be  conscious  of  this  and  become  aware 
of  what  land  of  jobs  he  is  creating.  Good 
enough  to  say  that  we  have  brought  in  so 
much  industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  what  does  it  mean  to  the  people?  What 
does  it  mean  for  the  people  in  terms  of 
decent  paying  jobs? 

My  guess  is  that  if  we  use  the  Minister's 
figure,  that  23  per  cent  of  those  small  plants 
are  inefficient,  paying  $3,000  or  less,  that 
that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Minister  know  what 
the  wage  level  is  under  EIO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  varies.  There  are  many 
plants  in  Ontario  that  are  not  small— and  they 
are  adding  substantial  jobs  iq  the  outside 
areas  of  this  province.  Better  to  bring  them 
there  where  jobs  are  somewhat  scarce  and 
their  wages  are  not  low. 

We  have  a  close  liaison  between  our  de- 
partments and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  What  the  Minister  ought  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  the  public  of  this 
province  is  to  take  these  new  plants  and  make 
a  public  statement  to  see  whether  these  new 
plants  are  perpetuating  poverty  in  this  prov- 
ince. That  is  an  obhgation  that  you  have  to 
the  people  of  this  province— that  you  make 
them  aware  of  it— of  what  the  situation  really 
is  in  this  province.  If  the  government  has 
nothing  to  hide,  why  would  they  not  release 
the  figures?  To  date  they  have  not  done  it. 
As  I  said,  the  only  way  that  we  look  at  this 
thing  is  that  they  are  perpetuating  poverty 
by  locating  these  new  plants  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Surely  we  could  find  out  that  information. 
I  mean,  the  Minister  used  his  team  to  pro- 
vide all  those  statistics.  You  said  you  put 
your  research  team  to  work,  and  look  here— 
there  is  just  hours  and  hours  of  work.  I  mean, 
you  can  get  the  provisional  collective  agree- 
ments in  the  construction  industry,  nego- 
tiated wage  rates  in  hospitals.   Well,  surely 
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we  can  find  out  the  other  information,  as 
well. 

And  there  is  no  question  about  it— the 
government  likes  to  be  heard  and  take  the 
bows  to  the  people  of  this  province  when 
they  create  new  jobs.  The  Minister's  new 
document  here  states  that  the  EIO  pro- 
gramme has  helped  to  create  4,900  new  jobs 
initially,  estimated  to  rise  to  more  than  9,000 
jobs  as  companies  reach  full  production. 

Well,  what  was  the  wage  level?  My  friend 
over  here  says:  "Go  out  and  organize  them." 
Well,  first  you  are  going  to  have  to  amend 
The  Labour  Relations  Act.  The  trade  union 
movement  is  being  hamstrung  in  this  whole 
area  of  organization  of  these  small  plants. 
They  are  being  hamstrung. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things:  either 
do  something  with  the  Minister  on  the  basis 
of  bringing  plants  into  this  province  that  pay 
a  decent  wage,  or  clean  up  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  so  that  trade  unions  can  go  in 
and  organize  them  and  they  will  raise  the 
rates  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  when 
they  are  in  discussion  in  Cabinet  that  the 
EIO  loans  should  not  be  made  if  wages  are 
abnormally  low  for  that  plant  that  is  coming 
in.  Wages  must  be  made  one  of  the  criteria 
of  locating  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
That  should  be  one  of  the  things. 

Not  just  that  they  are  going  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  good  corporate  citizen,  as  I  hear 
that  term  so  often  about  these  plants.  They 
are  good  corporate  citizens!  I  mean  they  do 
not  pay  a  decent  wage!  There  are  people 
living  in  deplorable  conditions  that  work  in 
them,  but  is  said  they  are  good  corporate 
citizens  and  we  need  them. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  How  do 
you  rate  General  Motors? 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  you  rate  it?  You  can- 
not even  get  a  financial  statement. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  at 
least  General  Motors  is  rated  on  the  basis  of 
paying  a  decent  living  wage,  which  I  cannot 
say  for  a  great  many  other  plants  in  this 
province.  And  I  will  get  to  that  point  a 
little  later  on. 

Make  no  mistake  about  what  is  going  on 
in  this  province  on  the  basis  of  wages  in 
plants  that  have  come  to  Ontario.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  come  in  under  EIO  or 
how  they  come  in,  but  nevertheless  we  will 
get  to  that  point. 

So  I  make  those  observations  in  regards 
to  plants  that  are  locating  here  in  the  prov- 


ince of  Ontario  and  I  think  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  just  going  to  have  to  give  some 
leadership  in  this  area.  He  is  going  to  have 
to  give  some  leadership  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  wage  rate  in  this 
province,  along  with  a  minimum  wage  that 
provides  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
people.  And  that  is  what  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about. 

I  think  that  is  what  government  is  all 
about.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about— providing 
the  amenities  that  are  necessary  for  people 
to  have  a  decent  standard  of  living.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  a  great  problem.  I  just 
think  you  have  got  to  go  to  work  at  it.  You 
have  got  to  understand  it  and  then  go  to 
work  at  it.  And  if  you  do  not  really  under- 
stand it,  then  obviously  you  are  not  going 
to  do  much  work. 

One  of  the  other  problems  that  exists  in 
this  province  is  the  question  of  bargaining  in 
good  faith.  And  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
—we  make  reference  to  that  on  page  9  in 
section  12— which  goes  on  to  say,  "as  the 
parties  agree  upon  and  they  shall  bargain 
in  good  faith". 

Well,  as  I  understand  it,  good  faith  bar- 
gaining—or sound,  sensible  collective  bargain- 
ing—is where  you  come  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  you  take  off  your  coat  and  you  sit 
down  until  you  hammer  out  an  agreement. 
That  is  what  you  do.  Take  off  the  coat  and 
sit  there  and  hammer  out  a  contract  with 
that  company. 

But  there  are  too  many  in  this  province 
who  come  to  the  bargaining  table  and  do 
not  take  their  coats  off.  They  leave  them  on. 
And  they  are  not  interested  in  bargaining. 
Their  prime  interest  from  the  very  outset  is 
to  embark  on  a  course  to  destroy  the  union. 
And  that  is  what  they  are  doing  and  the 
Minister  knows  it,  too.  The  Minister  knows 
it. 

We  are  fortunate  there  is  only  a  small 
minority  of  them,  but  he  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about.  We  just  have  to  go  to  the 
Proctor-Silex  situation.  That  strike  has  now 
been  terminated  and  many  of  those  workers 
are  without  a  job.  It  is  terminated  and  those 
workers  have  lost  their  employment,  even 
though  the  wages  were  minimal,  because  that 
company  from  the  very  outset  set  on  a  course 
to  destroy  the  union.  And  the  demands  were 
minimal. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right  they  were 
getting  about  97  cents  initially  for  women 
and  $1.27  for  men.  And  the  union  asked 
for  $1.60  an  hour  for  women  and  $1.80  for 
men.    Not  a  high  demand,  in  these  days,  not 
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a  high  demand,  and  one  well  within  this 
company's  ability  to  pay. 

But  they  set  out,  as  I  said,  to  destroy  the 
union.  And  they  were  in  complete  violation 
of  that  section  of  the  Act,  bargaining  in 
good  faith,  because  they  had  no  intentions 
right  from  the  very  beginning. 

Then  we  go  over  to  Peterborough,  my  col- 
league's riding.  And  in  the  Peterborough 
Examiner  the  same  situation  was  prevalent. 
The  same  situation  was  prevalent  in 
Peterborough  where  the  company  set  out 
right  from  the  very  beginning  to  destroy 
that  union  and  you  know,  you  do  not  have  to 
be  a  university  graduate,  you  do  not  even 
have  to  be  a  graduate  of  high  school  to 
understand  all  this  stuflF,  a  grade  school  can- 
didate would  know  what  is  going  on.  When 
a  company  like  the  Peterborough  Examiner 
oflFered  the  workers  less  in  terms  of  wages 
than  they  were  getting  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tions, there  was  no  question  of  what  they 
were  attempting  to  do,  there  was  no  question 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Minister  knows  it,  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  sat  by. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  I  only  make  that  one 
observation  because  there  was  a  whole  list 
of  them  that  the  company  wanted  to  take  a 
backward  step  on.  And  then  we  come  to  an- 
other situation.  There  is  a  strike  situation  now 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  a  strike  of  the 
Hanes  Company  Limited  by  the  textile  union. 
In  those  negotiations  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral wage  increase  in  five  years,  no  fringe 
benefits  such  as  hospital  or  medical  plan,  re- 
fusal by  the  company  to  make  any  offer  to 
the  union  in  seven  months  of  bargaining,  no 
off^er  to  the  union.  And  the  other  thing  that  is 
important  is  the  question  of  granting  union 
security.  Even  if  this  company  had  all  the 
other  items  settled,  that  company  was  going 
to  take  a  strike,  in  my  opinion,  on  union 
security,  something  that  has  been  won  and 
accepted  by  nearly  every  corporation  in  this 
province. 

But  you  get  a  company  like  Hanes— now 
where  did  they  come  from?  They  came,  I 
believe,  from  South  Carolina,  one  of  those 
southern  states  where  people  really  do  not 
mean  much;  and  they  came  up  here  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  they  bargain  in  the 
same  way  as  they  bargain  in  the  deep  south. 
Nothing.  They  are  going  to  preserve  the  uni- 
lateral rights  to  make  all  decisions  and  the 
employees  are  going  to  be  the  serfs  of  that 
corporation.  So  you  have  the  Hanes  strike 
continuing  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 


It  is  just  a  disgraceful  situation  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  happen,  particularly  when 
we  have  the  kind  of  language  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  which  says,  "you  shall  bargain 
in  good  faith".  And  here  is  another  company 
that  set  out  to  destroy  the  union,  there  was 
no  bargaining  in  good  faith  there,  no  bar- 
gaining whatsoever.  A  complete  violation  of 
the  Act,  ignoring  it,  and  really  flying  in  the 
face  of  this  government. 

Then  we  had  another  one.  In  Wallaceburg, 
North  American  Plastics,  with  the  great 
Michael  Ladner,  Jr.,  with  no  respect  for  the 
courts;  a  lot  of  trumped-up  charges,  seven 
months  out  on  strike,  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith.  Then  getting  the  work  force  replaced 
by  strikebreakers  and  operating  the  plant.  Do 
you  know  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Ladner 
wanted  in  the  agreement  in  terms  of  the 
grievance  procedure?  He  said,  "The  only  way 
I  am  going  to  accept  grievance  procedure  is 
that  you  can  file  two  grievances  a  week  and 
that  is  all.  Once  you  file  two  that  is  it  for 
the  rest  of  that  week." 

Well,  what  it  really  means  is  this,  if  he 
had  improper  layoffs  in  that  plant— they  run  a 
line  of  seniority— he  could  lay  them  oflF  out 
of  line  of  seniority,  but  he  would  only  accept 
two  grievances.  And  he  decides  which  they 
are. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  Wallaceburg.  I  think  that  the  government 
abandoned  the  workers  there  in  Wallaceburg 
and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Afi^airs— it  is 
right  in  his  riding— should  have  been  the  first 
one  in  there  fighting  on  behalf  of  those 
workers.  But  this  government  has  abandoned 
those  workers. 

When  Mr.  Ladner  thought  he  was  going  to 
get  a  decertification  vote,  he  had  something 
in  excess  of  500  employees  in  that  plant;  it 
was  unheard  of,  he  did  not  have  that  many 
before.  He  had  something  in  excess  of  500 
because  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get  a 
decertification  vote;  but  he  has  not  got  it 
yet.  Do  you  know  how  many  he  has  in  there 
today?  He  has  150  in  the  plant  now.  And  do 
you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  that 
situation?  Mr.  Ladner  is  going  to  lose.  He  is 
going  to  lose  the  strike  because  the  UAW 
is  going  to  win  it  and  make  no  mistake  about 
it;  and  no  credit  to  the  government.  That 
strike  at  Wallaceburg  is  going  to  be  won. 

The  government's  actions  in  that  strike 
in  Wallaceburg  illustrated  very  dramatically 
where  their  sympathies  lie.  Because  if  there 
was  ever  a  reactionary  management  in  this 
province,  it  was  in  Wallaceburg— as  surely  as 
these  reactionary  managements  do  not  bargain 
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in  good  faith.  The  Minister  knows  full  well 
what  was  going  on  in  Wallaceburg,  and  the 
full  pressure  of  this  government  has  got  to 
come  to  bear  on  that  situation.  It  has  to  come 
to  bear  on  those  situations  where  these  reac- 
tionary managements  set  out  from  the  very 
beginning  to  destroy  tlie  union;  because  you 
have  a  responsibility  in  these  areas  and  that 
responsibility  is  to  the  workers  as  well  as  -to 
the  management.  It  appears  to  me  that  as  we 
go  through  the  Picton  situation,  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner,  the  Hanes  situation,  the 
Wallaceburg  situation,  the  government  is  his- 
torically falHng  on  the  side  of  the  employer 
and  against  the  union. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  do  you  not  strike  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith  altogether  from  The  Labour 
Relations  Act? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services):  Do  not  interrupt  your  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  know— it  is  all  right- 
probably  the  Minister  is  going  to  get  up 
and  say  tliat  there  is  a  procedure  for  the 
union.  I  know  what  he  is  going  to  say:  There 
is  a  procedure,  and  you  can  go  to  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  and  you  can 
ask  for  the  right  to  prosecute.  Well,  let  us 
just  for  a  moment  say  that  in  all  these 
situations,  they  have  the  right  to  prosecute 
the  company  for  bargaining  in  bad  faith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last 
case,  for  example— North  American  Plastics— 
they  did  get  the  right  to  prosecute,  but  they 
have  not  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make  and  I  am  not  too  sure  they  are  not 
going  to  act.  But  tlie  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this;  you  get  the  right  to  prosecute  and  what 
is  the  maximum  fine  that  the  company  can 
get?  It  is  $1,000.  Why,  they  could  take  that 
out  of  the  change  till;  they  do  not  even  have 
to  go  into  the  vault  to  get  that  kind  of 
money. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  will  pay  it  for 
them. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  They  will  get  that  out  of  the 
change  till. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  that  is  the  situation,  so 
tiiat  the  right  to  prosecute  is  really  meaning- 
less. That  is  not  the  answer. 

And  then  what  else  do  you  find  in  this 
province?  I  know  the  Minister  has  heard  of 


this;  this  is  a  confession  from  the  presi- 
dential files;  this  is  the  Anning  Company. 
Oh,  the  Minister  has  heard  of  this  one,  this 
outfit;  this  is  a  great  outfit.  They  are  known 
for  attempting  to  get  settlements  in  strikes. 
They  put  out  a  pretty  nice  brochure  here,  all 
kinds  of  case  histories  of  what  this  company 
has  done,  the  Anning  Investigation  Limited. 
And  by  the  way,  they  are  licensed  by  this 
province  to  operate.  And  let  us  take  a  look 
at  one  of  Anning's  cases  that  they  use  to  sell 
their  service.  Here  is  one: 

Faced  with  a  strike  deadline  only  one 
week  away,  this  company's  labour  lawyer 
recommended  Anning's  labour  relations 
division.  As  a  prehminary  precaution,  two 
days  before  the  strike  deadline,  uniformed 
security  guards  were  placed  around  the 
client's  premises.  On  the  day  of  the  strike, 
this  coverage  was  extended  around  the 
clock  to  assure  that  no  damage  was  caused 
to  the  premises  by  the  strikers. 

Since  this  was  not  a  closed  shop,  a  num- 
ber of  employees  wanted  to  continue  work- 
ing, but  their  attempts  to  cross  the  picket 
line  were  restricted.  Nevertheless,  manage- 
ment decided  that  the  company  must  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  transport  in  Anning  vehicles  the  workers 
who  wanted  to  cross  the  picket  lines  and 
enter  the  plant- 
Well,  the  Minister  knows   very  weU  in  the 
Proctor   situation   that  is   exactly  what  they 
were  doing— 

During  the  third  week  the  company 
advertised  and  hired  additional  persoimel 
to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  strike. 
These  people  were  also  picked  up  in 
designated  areas  by  Anning  vehicles  and 
driven  through  the  picket  Hne  to  the 
plant.  Meanwhile,  the  union  was  getting 
worried.  Realizing  they  did  not  have 
enough  pickets  to  stop  this  activity,  they 
applied  to  other  unions  for  assistance.  This 
request  was  answered  and  soon  there  were 
some  300  pickets  milling  around  in  front 
of  the  plant.  But  despite  this  formibable 
crowd,  both  new  and  old  employees  con- 
tinued to  be  transported  to  their  jobs 
with  Anning  vehicles. 

By  now  the  company  was  facing  another 
problem.  It  could  neither  ship  nor  receive 
goods  by  transport  because  all  transport 
drivers  refused  to  cross  the  picket  lines. 
Why  not,  suggested  an  Anning  representa- 
tive, let  us  supply  you  vdth  a  driver,  you 
rent  the  necessary  truck.  This  plan  was 
agreed  on  and  put  into  effect.  All  shipments 
were  made  without  incident. 
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The  strategy  applied  by  our  client  had 
a  very  demoraidzing  eflFect  on  the  union  and 
its  members.  After  19  weeks  of  strike 
activity  they  signed  an  agreement  that 
offered  them  less  than  what  they  had  been 
offered  prior  to  the  strike. 

And  you  know,  they  even  put  that  in  great 

bold  letters. 

Clearly  the  company's  investment  in 
security  assistance  more  than  paid  for  itself 
by  preventing  property  damage  and  help- 
ing to  end  a  serious  strike  in  terms  favour- 
able to  management. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  this  in  a  day  and  age 
when  a  government  is  supposedly  attempting 
to  have  the  labour  relations  in  this  province 
continuing  to  improve,  and  you  have  an 
organization  like  this,  not  only  driving  workers 
through  picket  lines  but  beating  back  strikes. 
But  they  are  involved  all  through  the  plant. 
There  are  a  number  of  cases— the  auto  parts 
theft  ring  caper.  The  case  of  the  missing 
employee  backgrounds.  A  mass  of  employee 
moral  problems  soon  solved. 

I  tell  you,  this  company  here  are  the  masters 
of  everything  in  terms  of  labour-management 
relations.  T^he  only  thing  they  are  really 
doing  is  harming  the  labour  procedures  that 
we  have  in  this  province,  instead  of  in^proving 
them  as  is  the  necessary  goal  for  any  gov- 
ernment. We  have  this  type  of  company  that 
is  allowed  to  operate  in  this  province,  that  is 
using  every  trick  in  the  book  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  bargaining  in  good  faith,  and 
that  the  workers  do  not  get  their  measure  of 
equity  in  this  society. 

Mr.  P.  D.  LawlcHT  (Lakeshore):  And  your 
laws  aid  and  abet  itiiem. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Also  just  for  a  moment  let  us 
talk  about  this  question  of  rationalization, 
relocation,  consolidation,  as  was  mentioned  by 
the  mejnber  for  Dovercourt  when  he  talked 
about  the  Canadian  Vickers  Limited.  When 
the  Labour  Minister,  Mr.  Mackasey,  blasted 
Canadian  Vickers  Limited  about  their  recent 
announcement  that  500  people  would  be  laid 
off  permanentiy,  he  said  he  was  convinced 
that  employers  cannot  be  trusted  to  live  up 
to  their  moral  obligations. 

This  is  what  Mackasey  said:  They  cannot 
be  trusted,  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
provide  legislation  in  this  w^hole  area.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  those  same  Vickers 
situations  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
You  have  the  Fairbanks-Morse  situation  in 
Kingston— closed  out.   Ford  Motor  Company 


in  November  of  last  year— 1,000  employees 
laid  off  on  a  unilateral  decision  of  the  com- 
pany. Cluett  Canada  Linvited,  closed  in  Strat- 
ford. Hundreds  faced  with  layoff— Westing- 
house;  500  employees— Kelvinator.  And  I 
could  go  on  pointing  out  the  Canadian  Vicken 
situations  that  are  applicable  to  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  very  same  companies  that  refuse  to  sit 
down  with  the  government  or  the  union  to 
discuss  such  things  as  retraining,  mobility 
grants,  availability  of  the  300  manpower 
centres  across  Canada  to  try  to  find  other  jobs 
or  early  retirement  scheme^. 

As  Bryoe  Mackasey,  the  federal  Minister, 
promised  legislation  relating  to  lay-offs  in 
general,  I  urge  upon  this  government  to  do 
the  same  thing,  to  legislate  in  this  area.  I 
urge  that  the  corporations  cannot  continue  to 
make  imilateral  decisions  where  employees 
are  concerned. 

And  in  the  Keh'inator  situation,  out  of  the 
369  employees,  259  of  them  were  aiged  40 
and  over,  and  so  it  makes  it  just  a  little  more 
difiBcult  for  these  people  to  find  employment. 
I  am  sure  it  becomes  a  government  responsi- 
bility to  take  the  leadership  in  this  area,  to 
find  employment  for  these  people. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  legislation  to  make  the  companies  show 
just  cause  as  to  why  consolidation  or  reloca- 
tion is  necessary.  And  with  any  relocations  or 
consolidations,  the  intention  should  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Minister  of  Labour  12  months 
in  advance,  because  it  is  going  to  take  that 
amount  of  time  to  find  plans  and  programmes, 
in  an  orderly  way,  to  look  after  these  dis- 
placed workers. 

Surely  we  have  reached  a  time  In  history 
where  the  emjJoyee  of  the  plant  should  have 
prime  consideration,  because  it  is  not  only 
the  employee,  it  is  his  family,  his  children, 
and  all  the  equity  he  has  built  up  in  the 
community  that  is  at  stake.  It  is  just  not 
good  enough  that  the  company  can  uni- 
laterally make  a  statem^it  that  they  are 
closing  down  the  operation  without  some 
sense  of  compassion  for  those  workers  in 
that  plant. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code— but  I  am  sure  we  can  do  that 
during  the  estimates  period.  But  I  do  want 
to  just  take  a  moment  to  discuss  tiiis  ques- 
tion of  safety,  because  it  is  becoming  a  much 
greater  problem  as  we  find  more  incidents 
of  accidents  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Last  year,  the  Minister  of  Labour  made 
some    pretty    important    statements    in    this 
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whole  area :  of  safety  during  his  lead-off 
speech  to  the  labour  estimates.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  thism  now.  He  knows  what  he 
said.  I  do  hot  Want  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House,  but  he  knows  what  he  said  a  year 
ago.  ■■  --^    :■  i..,- 

I  want  to  i^ekd  a  letter  also  written  a  year 
ago,  from  the  United  Steel  Workers  ad- 
dressied  to  thie  Minister.  I  think  it  highlights 
the  problem.;  And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

We  of  Local  3933,  United  Steel  Workers, 
noted  \Vith  great  interest  your  comments 
regardiii^'  industrial  accidents,  made  at 
Belleville,  Ontario,  on  February  20,  1968. 
They  arfe,;  r  am  sorry  to  say,  all  too  true. 
We  work-  for  Algoma  ore  division  of 
Algoma  Steel  Gorporation  Limited  here  in 
Wawa  arid  find  that  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis is^  placed  on  the  posting  of  ridiculous 
accident  pictures,  sending  people  from 
staff  to  safety  conventions,  and  in  general 
.creating  a  good  front  for  the  public. 

However,  when  unsafe  conditions  are 
pointed  out  by  our  people  and  it  wdll  cost 
'money  to  rectify  the  condition,  the  com- 
pany generally  ignores  the  condition.  In 
fact,  now  each  department  has  a  budget 
and  they  say  tlie  budget  will  not  allow  for 
thC;  improvement  in  some  cases.  When  you 
comparie^this  to  tlie  possible  cost  of  one 
hiraian  ,  lif e  it  is  just  not  reasonable. 

Now,  We  hope  you  are  not  just  paying 
lip  service  to  this  problem,  as  is  the  com- 
pany. We  will  be  watching  with  interest 
to  see  what  legislation  you  may  propose  to 
ensure  that  workers  are  protected  from 
glaring  safety  hazards.  We  do  urge  you  to 
bring  this  problem  to  the  government  and 
work  fpr.  its ;  solution. 

It  was  -signied  hy  Rtiss   Conley,  president. 

I  just  happened  to  come  across  that  letter. 
It  is  a  year  old,,  but  I  am  sure  it  enunciates 
the  general  attitude  that  many  employees 
have  of=  companies*  safety  programmes  here 
in  the  proviriOfr  of  Ontario.  And  I  notice  in 
your  repOrtj  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  made  a 
statement  on  th6;  general  statistics.  If  I  am 
reading  it  corrOctiy,  you  said:  'incidents  re- 
ported during  the  year  reached  a  record  high 
of  379,228."  That  is  a  lot  of  accidents. 

You  know,  f  thought  that  was  a  rather 
illuminating  and  enlightening  statement  made 
by  G.  S.BlackVcb-ordinator  of  claims  for  the 
workmen's  cbmpdnsatiOn  board.  He  said  by 
this  time-  t0ih6h"ow— and  so  we  could  take  the 
clock  he!re-^20  to  six.  By  20  to  six  tomorrow, 
o^er  1,500  :men! 'and  women  in  industry  will 
have   bieea-i killed,   permanently  crippled,   in- 


jured seriously  enough  to  be  temporarily  dis- 
abled, or  at  least  require  medical  attention. 
Every  24  hours  in  this  province,  1,500  are 
either  killed,  seriously  injured  or  temporarily 
disabled.  And  that  is  quite  an  enlightening 
statistic  in  terms  of  safety  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  agree  vdth  George 
Plumner,  chairman  of  >  Dunlop  of  Canada, 
when  he  said  we  need  a  Minister  of  Safety 
in  Ontario  to  urge  a  stop  to  waste  and  con- 
fusion. I  do  not  think  we  need  a  new  Min- 
ister. What  we  need  is  the  present  Minister 
to  do  the  job  as  it  should  be  done. 

I  think  you  have  the  ability  to  do  that 
kind  of  a  job,  to  ehminate  the  safety  hazards 
in  this  province.  This  is  what  has  to  be  done 
and  Mr.  Plummer  also  said:  "I  only  pray  that, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  some,  safety  regula- 
tions should  remain  outside  of  union  con- 
tract." 

From  management's  poipt  of  view  there 
should  be  made  no  secrets  or  patents  to 
safety.  Well,  this  is  historically  the  corpora- 
tion's position.  They  want  to  keep  this 
question  of  safety  within  the  whole  realm 
of  management  prerogatives. 

And  at  least  the  Minister  did  have  the 
courage  to  amend  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation— we  are  going  to  talk  about 
that  when  we  get  to  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  with  those  estimates— to  say 
that  where  there  was  a  high  incidence  of 
accidents  in  a  specific  industry,  you  would 
force  the  company  to  set  up  a  joint  employeer 
management  safety  commiittee. 

Until  we  get  to  that  point  in  time,  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  the  kind  of  statistics 
I  mentioned,  because  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  possible  this  whole  question  of  safety 
is  that  the  employee  has  some  say  in  this 
whole  area.  Because  management,  with  all 
their  good  intentions,  are  not  gcmig  to  inter- 
fere with  their  production  if  it  is  production 
vs.  safety.  Production  will  come  first,  safety 
will  come  second.  And  that  is  the  whole 
problem.  That  is  the  whole  problem. 

But  if  we  had  a  joint  management-safety 
committee  in  every  industry  across  this  prov- 
ince, I  want  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  the  incidence  of  accidents,^  the  statistics 
that  I  mentioned,  will  go  down  enormously 
under  that  kind  of  a  system. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
And  tlie  Minister's  status.  WOuld  go  up. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  This  is  another  statement  that 
the  Minister  made  in  the  last  estimates.  Just 
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l^t  Hie  read  it  for  a  moirient.  It  is  a  very 
short  praragraph.  He  said  this: 

:,  Considerable  worl?  with  India^n  cpm- 
miihities  has  been  done  in  the  northern 
areas  of  the  province,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  worthwhile  progress  has  been 
made. 

\Velit,.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Minister  was 
here  during  that  whole  debate  on  the  Indian 
community,  but  if  he  was  not  here,  let  me 
tell  you  that  that  progress  was  not  made, 
And  if  your  speech  at  the  beginning  of  this 
estirnate  is  exactly  what  The  Department  of 
Lrtbour  has  done  in  the  Indian  community  in 
terms  of  jobs,  if  this  is  what  you  call  pro- 
gress, that  66  Indians  in  the  province  of 
Ontarfo  were  put  in  jobs  in  training,  if  that 
is  all  that  The  Department  of  Labour  has 
acconiplished,  then  again  your  progress  is 
really  meaningless. 

In  this  whole  area  of  the  Indian  cpm- 
rnunity,  I  am  sure  that  The  Department 
of  Labour  could  play  a  very  important  role, 
as  \yell  as  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  And  we  are. 

Mri  Lewis:  He  does  hot.  He  plays  no  role 
at  all 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  I  hope  that  the  Min- 
ister,'when  he  speaks  shortly,  is  going  to  tell 
i^s  what  The  Department  of  Labour  has  done 
in  northern  Ontario  for  the  Indian  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  .  Lewis:  You  could  be  charged  under 
your  oSvn  Human  Rights  Code.  You  would 
be  subject  to  indictment  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  conclude  by  reading  this  last  paragraph 
of.  the  speech  that  the  Minister  made  last 
year.  He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
stress  that  I  place  great  value  on  creativity 
in  the  service  of  the  public  that  goes, 
beyond  the  mere  administration  of  law;,  and 
regulation.  It  is  my  policy  that  The  De- 
^  partment  of  Labour  ;  shall  initiate  rather 
than  merely  respond.  It  should  create 
rather  than  merely  regulate. 

That'  statement  is  true;  It  should  be  the 
posiition  of  The  Department  of  Labour  to 
initiate— and  I  allude  to  this  whole  question 
of  poverty— you  need  to  initiate  a  programme 
to  ■■  eradicate  poverty  in  this  province.  '  You 
ne^  j[,Q  initiate  and  nQt  respond,  and  regulate 
in  this  "j whole  area  q|  safety.  You  need  to  do 


something  in  a  creative -Way- in  this  whole 
question  of  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

And,  Mr.  Minister,  what  Ontario  does  not 
need  is  more  laws  for  compulsory  arbitration, 
laws  that  provide  injunctions  in  labour  dis- 
putes, laws  tliat  make  final  and  binding 
arbitration  meaningless.  We  need  laws  tliat 
provide  a  free  choice  of  unions  and  a  guar- 
antee of  free  collective  bargaining,  laws  that 
make  the  organizing  of  workers  easier,  laws 
that  make  industrial  democracy  in  our  society 
actually  work,  laws  th^t  would  protect 
workers  that  lose  their  jobs  and  employment 
in  the  guise  of  rationalization  and  relocation 
and  consolidation,  laws  that  compel  employers 
to  bargain  in  good  faith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  from  both  the  official 
Opposition  and  my  critic  in  the  NDP.  They 
have  touched  on  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, many  of  which  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  in  specifics  as  we  go  through  the  esti- 
mates. And  if  I  rephed  now  in  the  same 
length— and  it  was  good  material  both  hon. 
members  put  forward— we  would  not  make 
rnuch  progress  in  a  detailed  analysis.. 

But  there  are  several  matters  I  want  to 
touch  on  generally.  In  reference  to  this  matter 
of  poverty,  and  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  is  over- 
looking, to  a  great  degree,  the  whole  pro- 
gramme that  is  taking  place  in  various  areas 
in  this  government.  Let  me  just  confine  my 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  points  raised  by 
the  hon.  member.  Bear  in  mind  that  my  own 
Department  of  Labour,  not  just  by  establish- 
ing minimum  wages,  and  so  on,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  industrial  training,  we  are  re-training 
and  helping  people  to  gain  a  better  status 
than  they  had  before.  We  liave  done  a  great 
deal  in  this,  in  this  last  year  and  in  the  years 
before, 

Mr.  Pilkey:  How  much  is  the  province 
putting  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  arig  putting  up  a  ^ood 
deal,  and  we  will  get  to  it  when  we  get  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  are  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Right.  And  in  employment 
standards  and  also  in  hiunan  rights.  Here  we 
find  a  good  deal  of  situations  where  we  can 
assist  and  raise  people  and  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  living'.  Not  onl>'  that,  but,  when  we 
come  to  collective  bargainirig,  on  one  piOint 
and  on  one  hand,  the  hon.  member  says  to 
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us,  "Do  not  interfere.  We  want  free  collect- 
ive bargaining."  But  when  we  run  into  tough 
situations,  then  we  are  told,  "Why  do  you 
not  step  in  and  dictate  a  settlement?" 

You  cannot  have  it  botii  ways.  We  try  to 
co-operate  with  these  people  and  be  fair  and 
square  with  them.  I  am  a  little  surprised,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  hon.  member  did  not 
mention  this  point,  because  of  the  great 
assistance,  not  only  to  unions  but  to  manage- 
ment, that  is  rendered  by  my  conciliation 
officers.  I  get  a  number  of  letters  on  this;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  some  little  satisfaction 
when  you  get  letters  from  both  management 
and  laibour  saying,  "The  conciliation  officers 
were  fair  to  us  and  did  a  good  job."  I  think 
that  shows  there  was  no  bias. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  that,  because  those  people  do  a 
good  job;  we  are  not  here  asking  for  thanks 
in  any  way,  but  I  think  that  when  he  dealt 
so  long— I  know  he  is  a  little  preoccupied 
there— ^but  when  he  dealt— 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No.  No.  I  am  listening.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  making  a  few  notes  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Good.  When  he  dealt  so 
fully  with  these  situations,  I  think  you  have 
to  take  into  account  w^hat  does  go  on  within 
that  branch  and  the  very  heavy  biuxlen  that 
they  bear. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  happens  when  your  Act 
is  violated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  were  three  oases  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  referred. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Four  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Four.  AH  right,  whatever 
it  is.  In  those  cases,  you  were  open  to  an 
application  to  prosecute.  As  I  said  and  inter- 
jected, in  the  North  American  Plastics  firm, 
you  made  application  to  prosecute.  Having 
got  that  right  to  prosecute,  the  unions  took 
no  further  steps. 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  just  $1,000  penalty? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  the  right  to  prosecute 
—it  is  you,  it  is  not  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  it  mean  anything? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Why  did  they  moke  appli- 
cation to  prosecute  them? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Simply  to  show  some  strength. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Did  you  want  me  to 
dictate  a  settlement? 


Mr.  Lewis:  When  your  Act  is  violated, 
something  should  be  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  read  the  Act  Read  the 
Act.  It  is  up  to  the  parties. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Put  some  teeth  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Now,  deahng  with  certain 
other  members,  my  hon.  friend  from  Dover- 
court,  who  touched  on  analogous  matters,  in 
reference  to  minimum  wage  and  increase  in 
the  employment  standards.  They  are  to  me 
a  package. 

It  is  not  just  one  standard  that  has  been 
changed.  We  made  a  survey  before  that 
change  was  made.  The  change  in  minimum 
wage  came  into  effect  on  January  1  this  year, 
but  before  that,  we  had  initiated  within  our 
own  research  branch  further  studies  so  that 
we  could  have  a  very  good  picture,  an  accu- 
rate picture,  of  the  efFects  of  those  changes, 
and  that  same  survey  is  going  on  so  that  we 
can  measure  the  changes.  Bear  in  mind  that 
we  announced  a  year  ago  that  the  minimum 
wage  would  be  changed.  We  have  found  that 
followinig  that  announcement  there  were  a 
number  of  upgradings  throughout  the  prov- 
ince in  various  categories,  and  that  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Tjhere  has  been  further 
upgrading  since  the  change  took  place,  but 
I  do  not  look  on  this  matter  as  stopping. 

I  look  on  it  as  an  on-going  matter,  the 
same  with  the  employment  standards.  We 
have  increased  the  standards  and  I  would 
hope  from  time  to  time  we  will  endeavour  to 
initiate  further  changes  in  that  regard. 

The  hon.  member  referred  to  certain  other 
situations  about  mergers.  I  first  refer  him  to 
The  Labour  Relations  Act,  section  47(a).  I 
know  he  is  familiar  with  that,  but  I  would 
refer  him  particularly  there,  which  provides 
for  the  sorting  out  of  bargaining  rights  be- 
tween different  unions  or  for  their  continu- 
ation. 

Then  he  referred  also  quite  extensively  to 
the  matter  of  the  radio  and  television  situ- 
ation in  tlie  Bushnell  matter.  I  am  sure  he 
appreciates  the  fact  it  is  a  federal  matter. 
It  is  outside  our  jurisdiction  entirely.  He  is 
citing  a  situation  and  we  have  taken  careful 
note  of  that. 

These  are  generally  the  matters  which  have 
been  dealt  with  except  for  one  other  point 
which  I  would  like  to  touch  on  before  the 
break,  since  it  is  coming  close  to  6  o'clock, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  Rand  report 
and  the  other  reports  that  are  available  to  us. 

I  have  said  in  my  statement  this  year  and 
I  have  said  repeatedly  on  a  number  of  occa- 
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sions— some  of  which  I  4hink  my  hon.  friend 
noted— that  we  beheve  that  free  collective 
bargaining  is  an  essential  element  in  our 
labour  relations.  I  have  made  that  very  clear; 
long  ago  we  opted  for  this. 

We  received  the  Rand  report  and  it  is  a 
detailed  document.  I  am  not  going  to  reject 
it  out  of  hand  when  a  report  like  that  conies 
here  any  more  than  I  am  going  to  reject  the 
construction  report  on  labour  relations  or  the 
Woods  report. 

They  deserve  serious  and  careful  consider- 
ation and  study,  and  I  believe  they  should 
have  it.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  because 
I  study  them  we  are  automatically  adopting 
all  matters  within  them. 

I  said  in  my  statement  the  other  evening— 
and  it  may  not  have  been  clearly  considered 
or  heard— that  a  great  deal  of  research  was 
being  undertaken  in  connection  with  those 
three  reports.  Some  of  the  insights  and  con- 
cepts covered  are  worthy  of  detailed  and 
careful  consideration,  and  we  feel  that  all 
three  of  them  will  be  useful  in  helping  us  to 
decide  on  legislative  changes  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  this  assistance  we 
vidll  create  a  system  of  labour  relations  laws 
which  in  turn  will  permit  labour  and  man- 
agement to  react  to  each  other  with  intelli- 
gence and  with  reason. 

I  think  you  have  got  to  bear  that  in  mind 
when  you  reject  the  Rand  report  and  say  it  is 
no  good  at  all.  I  recognize  the  problem  that 
was  touched  on  with  reference  to  Australia  or 
another  country.  I  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  incorporate  another  system 
here  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  work. 

I  have  full  sympathy  with  that  land  of 
point  of  view,  but  there  are  many  matters  in 
that  report  which  are  for  the  good  of  certain 
areas.  The  report  made  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  a  total  package.  It  can  be  accepted  in 
some  cases  and  not  accepted  in  others.  By 
using  all  of  these  reports— and  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  expertise  within  the  officials  of  my 
own  department— we  will  bring  forward  what 
we  think  are  good  and  sensible  labour  rela- 
tions law  changes  which  will  endeavour  to 
improve  this  situation.  We  are  not  simply 
picking  up  and  adopting  this  concept  or  that 
concept  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  we  have  not— 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  labour  changes  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh  this  session  is  not 
over;  I  do  not  know  when  it  is  going  to 
finish. 


The  hon.  member  referred  to  certain  meet- 
ings that  are  going  to  take  place  with  the 
Labour  Ministers  in  this  country  and  with 
the  federal  Labour  Minister.  But  these  things 
require  careful  consideration  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  consideration  it  is  gaining  in  my 
department.  Just  bear  in  mind  we  have  had 
the  Woods  report,  six  weeks  perhaps,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  much  more.  We  have  not  had 
the  construction  report  much  longer  and  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  analysis.  But  we  will 
use  our  common  sense  in  bringing  forward 
these  ideas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  various  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  recess— I  think  I 
have  the  same  point  of  order  as  the  hon. 
member  who  is  going  to  rise,  if  I  may  just 
comment  on  that  for  a  moment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Rand  report  certainly  is  not  up 
for  discussion  in  the  committee  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  it  has  been  intimated  it  wiU 
be  discussed  per  se  in  the  Legislature. 

However,  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  clarify  the  situation  for  the  Chairman.  I 
have  been  asked  by  two  or  three  members 
whether  or  not  the  Rand  report  can  be  dis- 
cussed, and  under  which  vote.  I  see  no  reason 
why  reference  cannot  be  made  to  the  Rand 
report,  discussing  the  various  matters,  par- 
ticularly under  vote  1003,  which  is  industrial 
relations.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  a  full-scale  discussion  per  se  on  the  Rand 
report  at  this  time.  Now  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his   guidance. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  will  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome 
the  views  of  the  other  members  of  this  House 
in  reference  to  the  Rand  report.  You  asked 
me  when  it  should  come  forward— and  I  think 
we  should  try  to  deal  with  it  in  a  general 
way.  If  they  wish  to  deal  with  it  under  the 
first  vote  I  have  no  objections,  or  if  you 
wish  to  deal  with  it  under  industrial  relations. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  agree  on  a  certain 
place  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  and  then 
deal  with  it.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  welcome  the  views  of  the  other 
members. 

I  receive  them  from  labour,  from  manage- 
ment, and  I  will  from  others,  so  I  am— 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  views  and  some  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  report  I  would  suggest— and 
I  vvdll  take  a  minute  or  two  longer  now— in 
dealing  with   these   particular   votes   in   this 
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department,  that'  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  vote  we  can  take  the  votes  by  pro- 
gramme of  activity  as  outlined. 

In  the  first  vote  perhaps  we  could  deal 
with  the  programmes— that  is  legal  service, 
research,  labour  safety  council,  and  then 
revert  back  to  a  general  discussion  under 
mairl  office,  which  would  include  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  views  on  the  Rand  report 
or  the  Woods  report  or  the  Little  report  or 
what  have  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  the  first  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  first  vote  after  we 
clear  legal  services,  research  and  labour  coun- 
cil.   Is  this  agreeable? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  to  discuss  the 
field  of  industrial  relations  in  vote  1003  with- 
out referring  to  Rand  or  Woods.  I  am  not 
sure  exactly  where  Little  comes  in,  but  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  almost  endemic  that 
Rand  and  Woods  be  a  part  of  it.  They  are 
more  appropriate  in  an  overall  discussion  of 
industrial  relations  since  that  is  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  taken  in  vote  1003, 
tlien. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  one  other.  That  Port 
Arthur  shipbuilding  case  that  has  been 
decided  since  we  last  met— compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  collective  bargaining  agreements: 
Which  vote  would  be  appropriate  for  that? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1003. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreed  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
the  Little  report  relates  to  exclusions  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  so  on,  that 
too,  I  take  it,  would  come  under  industrial 
relations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  really  do  not  think  the 
Little  report  comes  within  this  matter.  It  may 
in  certain  general  ways,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  more  fruitful  discussion  to  deal  with 
it  when  we  get  to  the  civil  service  since  it 
relates  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  can  we  not  deal  with  the 
Little  report  in  some  of  its  principles  and 
then  during  the  civil  service  debate  or  esti- 
niates,  go  into  it  in  detail?  I  mean,  we  do 
not  need  to  be  that  specific  on  the  Little 
report,  but  I  think  we  should  be  able  to 
refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  him  try  his  luck  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  try  it  when  we 
get  to  vote  1003. 

It  being  6.00  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 


APPENDIX 


Additional  answer  by  the  hon.  H.  L. 
Rowntree,  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  to  Mr.  Shulman's  inquiry 
during  second  reading  of  Bill  159,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Securities  Act  1966: 

With  reference  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion tabled  in  the  House  yesterday  I  wish  to 
add  to  my  answer.  I  am  now  informed  that 
there  has  been  one  action  brought  under 
section  113  of  The  Securities  Act.  The  com- 
mission has  not  been  enjoined  in  this  action. 


To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  action  has 
not  come  to  trial. 

In  addition  to  the  information  supplied 
regarding  one  action  pending  under  the  pro- 
vision of  The  Corporations  Act  a  notice  of 
motion  has  been  served  on  the  commission 
that  an  application  is  being  made  to  tlie 
Court  requesting  the  Court  to  make  an  order 
requiring  the  commission  to  commence  an 
action. 

This  motion  has  not  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Courts. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

( Continued ) 

On  vote   1001: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  Young  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Club  from  Peel  South. 
They  are  with  us  this  evening  and  I  am 
sure  the  members  will  join  me  in  welcoming 
them. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Good 
group! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Now  that  the  hon.  member  has  broken 
the  ice,  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Eglinton  Liberal  Association 
in  the  gallery  just  behind  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1001,  Department  of 
Labour.  The  committee  will  recall  we  agreed 
to  discuss  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
main  office,  by  programme.  We  will  deal 
with  the  legal  service  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Are  you 
accepting  general  remarks  about  the  main 
office? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  legal  services  pro- 
gramme, 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  not  the  legal  services- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  had  agreed 
—and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  will  recall— 
we  agreed  we  would  take  the  first  vote  by 
programme,  legal  service  research,  labour 
safety  council  and  then  general  discussion 
under  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  main  office. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Main  office— general,  yes. 
So  we  will  deal  with  the  legal  service  under 
vote  1001.  The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk,  in  McRuer  parti- 
cularly, as  to  the  bringing  together  of  legal 
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services  throughout  the  dijBFerent  departments 
of  government  under  the  Attorney  General's 
department,  where  he  may  exercise  an  overall 
purview  of  legislation  with  a  view  to  seeing 
that  there  is  uniformity  and  consistency  of 
principle  exercised  with  regard  to  civil  rights. 

I  would  wonder— and  this  is  the  first  de- 
partment in  which  I  have  heard  any  ques- 
tions directed  towards  the  Minister— how  the 
Minister  feels  about  that?  I  believe  he  has 
two  or  three  legal  personnel  in  his  depart- 
ment, at  least,  and  that  the  arguments  run 
both  ways;  that  it  may  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  take  direct  and 
immediate  control  over  departmental  solici- 
tors at  all;  that  the  questions  of  poHcy  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  department  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  department  wishes  to 
go,  is  of  a  much  more  fruitful  impact,  has 
more  immediacy  of  issue,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  better  for  the  solicitors  to  remain  within 
the  department  to  get  the  feel  of  the  depart- 
ment in  drafting  the  legislation. 

The  Minister's  departmental  solicitors,  of 
course,  assist  in  the  drafting  of  legislation 
and  the  presentation  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  Attorney  General's  department.  But 
without  making  a  major  issue  of  the  inter- 
relationship between  various  departmental 
solicitors  and  the  AG's  office  at  this  time,  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  himself,  being  a 
lawyer,  would  care  to  say  how  he  feels  about 
the  legal  work  and  their  relationship  within 
his  department  as  such? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  department 
five  legal  officers,  and  they  handle  the  day-to- 
day work,  particularly  in  the  prosecution  of 
employment  standards  cases  and  in  other 
matters;  but  we  work  generally  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Attorney  General.  We 
consult  his  department  if  necessary. 

Our  legislation  is  drafted  first  in  our  own 
department,  but  then  it  goes  through  the 
Attorney  General's  department,  through  the 
legislative  counsel.  We  have  a  good  relation- 
ship that  way. 

When  it  comes  to  a  difficult  case,  we  make 
sure  that  there  is  contact  with  them,  because 
the  Attorney  General,  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
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is  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Crown,  In  my 
view  we  should  work  very  closely  with  them 
and  we  do. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Thank  you,  sir.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  not  really  addressed  himself  to 
the  issue,  though.  As  I  understand  McRuer, 
his  intention  would  be  to  divorce,  to  detach 
your  present  solicitors  from  your  department 
entirely— to  move  them  over  to  the  Attorney 
General's. 

Now,  they  may  have  a  special  competence 
within  the  realm  of  labour  relations,  but  they 
would  not  be  under  your  direct  supervision 
and  control.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  be 
removed  from  you.  I  would  like  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  is  a  recommendation 
from  Mr.  McRuer,  and  it  is  really  a  matter 
for  determination  by  the  government.  I  think 
it  will  become  a  matter  of  government  policy 
whether  they  shall  be  segregated  out  of  our 
department  and  all  put  in  the  Attorney 
General's   department. 

But  I  think  that  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  our  people  have  to  deal  on  the  day-to- 
day basis  with  certain  matters  and  it  would 
not  worry  me  particularly  whether  they  were 
part  of  our  department,  or  entirely  with  the 
Attorney  General's  department,  so  long  as 
they  were  there  to  deal  expeditiously  with  the 
matters  at  hand.  And  we  keep  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  iniderstand  that  the  legal  ser- 
vices cost,  set  out  in  1001,  is  for  legal  services 
hired  by  the  branch  to  work  with  the  branch. 
Is  that  correct? 

Are  there  any  legal  services  used  by  the 
department  outside  the  branch?  For  instance, 
private  solicitors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  there  are  at  times, 
liut  if  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  do  it 
through  the  Attorney  General's  department 
first.  If  they  want  to  take  it,  fine;  if  they  want 
us  to  engage  somebody  outside,  then  we  do. 
But  it  is  becoming  a  decreasing  process. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
Minister  give  me  the  costs  of  the  outside  legal 
help  and  what  firms  were  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  really  have  to  get 
those  details  for  the  hon.  member  if  he 
wanted  them,  simply  on  the  basis  that  I 
would  want  to  give  him  the  most  up-to-date 
information  I  could. 


Mr.  De  Monte:  May  I  have  the  information 
the  Minister  has,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  have  it  here.  It 
has  been  a  rather  rare  situation.  I  think  the 
last  one  was  the  firm  of  Borden,  Elliott,  who 
handled  a  case  involving  an  accident  matter, 
but  that  was  some  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Then  there  are  not  too 
many  outside  solicitors  used  by  your  depart- 
ment, other  than  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department? 

Hon,  Mr.  Bales:  No,  there  are  very  few 
used  in  recent  times.  Since  I  have  been  there 
there  have  been  very  few.  We  go  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  first,  and  in  most  instances  some 
of  his  people  have  taken  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
Legal  Services? 

Does  this  programme  cany? 
Carried. 

We  will  move  on  to  the  research  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
a  programme  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  last  few  weeks,  involving  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  government  in  find- 
ing employment  for  students.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Premier,  in  which  he 
said  the  government  of  Ontario  was  going  to 
co-operate  with  the  national  manpower  ser- 
vice in  this  connection.  But  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  adver- 
tising. 

It  has  been  a  feeling  on  this  side  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  take  a  more 
direct  responsibility  for  this  and,  in  fact,  have  a 
more  rigirous  programme.  I  wonder  if,  under 
the  vote  of  $400,000  for  research,  there  is  any 
activity  going  on  in  the  department  which 
would  perhaps  culminate  in  a  more  progres- 
sive programme  involving  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  students  and  young  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  could 
deal  with  that  under  the  manpower  develop- 
ment programme.  That  is  really  the  branch 
wherein  it  is  located.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  deal  with  it  at  that  time,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  That  is  fine. 

Hon,  Mr,  Bales:  And  I  will  tie  it  in  with 
our  research  section. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  that  is  fine.  And  I  hesitate 
to  ask  a  general  question  of  this  nature,  but 
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could  you  tell  me  briefly  what  the  $400,000 
is  used  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  l)e  delighted,  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  some 
remarks  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  oh.  That  is  bad. 


Hon.    Mr.    Bales: 
tunity. 


appreciate    the   oppor- 


Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  You  asked  for  it.  An  hour  and 
a  half  and  we  will  be  finished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  1  would  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  research  branch,  because  it 
has  become  increasingly  important  in  the  last 
few  years.  Actuall)-,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  important  branches. 

The  service  is  not  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment or  its  various  branches.  A  great  deal  of 
infonnation  goes  out  to  both  labour  and  man- 
agement, to  the  news  media  and  the  general 
public. 

The  output  of  the  branch  was  much  greater 
in  1968  and  1969  than  in  previous  years,  and 
there  were  important  changes  in  the  emphasis 
given  to  different  types  of  the  work.  The 
most  notable  was  a  marked  shift  toward  the 
accumulation  of  original  data  as  a  basis  for 
studies  and  reports,  instead  of  relying  on 
secondary  sources. 

The  emphasis  on  better  data  made  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  what  we  think  of  as  more 
meaningful  reports,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
continue  to  build  a  firm  base  of  research 
sources  and  competence.  We  carried  on  a 
total  of  16  major  studies  and  reports  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  problems.  Those  were 
completed  last  year.  Several  others  were 
started  and  we  have  others  planned. 

Most  of  these  reports  are  developed  for 
our  own  use  to  assist  in  planning  and  evalu- 
ating our  programmes,  but  some  have  been 
made  public  and  really  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
trial relations  field. 

As  a  branch,  1  would  advise  the  hon.  mem- 
ber and  others  that  it  does  have  access  to  a 
computer  that  we  share  with  other  depart- 
ments and  that  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  us.  There  are  many  other  factors  about 
that  particular  branch  that  the  hon.  member 
might  be  interested  in,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  will  endeavour  to  contain  myself 
tonight. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  appreciate  that. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
under  research? 

The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister gave  a  very  general  stiitement  in  con- 
nection with  the  statistics  that  this  branch 
collects.  Could  I  have  more  specific  informa- 
tion? For  instance,  what  type  of  statistics? 

Does  it  obtain  any  statistics  as  to  how  many 
man-hours  are  lost  through  accidents,  or  how 
many  man-hours  are  lost  through  sickness, 
and  so  on?  I  would  like  details  of  the  type  of 
statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  it  does  keep  the  sta- 
tistics for  that  kind  of  situation.  It  also 
develops  material  from  our  collective  agree- 
ment library.  It  has  the  forecast  of  the 
4,100  collective  bargaining  situations  which 
will  arise  in  this  province  in  this  coming 
year.  This  is  an  increase  from  3,000  last  year. 

More  than  that,  the  research  branch  have 
compiled  a  book,  or  a  set  of  statistics,  which 
has  been  released  to  the  public  and  which 
sets  out  the  date  of  expiry  and  the  other 
particulars,  so  that  they  know  ahead  of  time 
the  dates  when  these  agreements  come  up. 

If  you  are  thinking,  for  example,  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  you  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  they  have  statistics  on  how  many 
man-days  are  lost  in  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  figures  they  produce  for  us  where  just 
over  2.9  million.  They  have  produced  the 
figures  as  to  days  lost  in  accidents  and  that 
kind  of  situation.  Their  information  is  used 
not  only  by  ourselves  but  by  other  branches 
of  the  government  and  by  the  public  and 
the  unions  and  management. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Are  there  statistics,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  how  many  workers  have  been 
displaced  by  automation  and  cybernation? 
Are  there  any  statistics  on  how  many  plants 
have  been  modified  by  such  changes  in  tech- 
nological production?  I  would  just  like  to 
have  a  more  specific  reference  to  meaning- 
ful statistics. 

If  we  were  to  go  to  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  I  think  we  could  avoid 
duplicating  the  work  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour  is  doing,  in  a  sense,  because  they 
are  completely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  miglit  not  neces- 
sarily have  the  other  statistics  you  mentioned 
earlier  but  they  try  to  do  meaningful  studies. 
And  I  would  say  this  to  you,  it  is  not  a  case 
of  duplicating  the  work  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 
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Our  two  departments,  the  research  depart- 
ment here  and  in  Ottawa,  have  a  very  close 
haison  and  information  is  exchanged  between 
them  on  a  regular  basis  so  that  we  are  assist- 
ing each  other.  We  try  not  to  overlap.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  conference,  I  think, 
this  week  between  the  two  in  Ottawa  in  this 
same  regard. 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  close  liaison  that  we  maintain  witli 
the  federal  people. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  automation  in  the 
States  has  taken  quite  a  bit  of  time  because 
of  the  development  of  the  mechanics  and  the 
machines.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister, 
through  this  research  department,  has  any 
idea  whether  automation,  as  it  is  going  to 
take  place  in  Canada,  because  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  is 
going  to  have  a  greater  impact  here  in  On- 
tario than  it  had  in  the  other  states  because 
of  the  speed  of  its  introduction  here.  I  think 
that  is  very  meaningful  research  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  Minister  has  done  any- 
thing in  that  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  appreciate  it.  I  think  it  is 
something  that,  through  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government,  we  would  gauge  as 
time  goes  along. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  whole  point  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  spending  $406,000 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Minister  has  given 
us  much  of  a  background  in  research  that 
would  really  make  the  expenditure  of 
$406,000  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  the  department,  if  it  has 
done  any  research,  had  done  any  meaning- 
ful research.  That  is  my  whole  point,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  a  little  brief  before,  but  I  am  quite 
content  to  go  into  it.  Perhaps  I  could  give 
you  a  list  of  the  projects  that  are  under 
way,    or   planned   for    1969,    in    this    branch: 

1.  A  multisurvey  project  to  help  determine 
the  impact  of  increased  minimum  wage  which 
became  effective  January  1. 

2.  A  survey  of  wages  and  hours  in  bakery 
and  slaughterhouse  industries  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  Department  of  Labour; 

3.  An  evaluation  of  some  of  our  short-term 
industrial  training  programmes; 

4.  An  evaluation  of  the  occupational  Eng- 
lish course  provided  for  immigrant  tradesmen; 


5.  A  study  of  the  barbering  industry— struc- 
ture of  wages,  hours  and  pricing  arrange- 
ments. 

Next,  in  addition  to  the  training  evaluation 
projects  mentioned,  we  have  also  undertaken 
a  study  in  the  mechanical  contracting  trades. 
This  will  include  a  projection  of  the  indus- 
try's skill  requirements  over  the  next  five 
years. 

There  is  a  study  to  be  undertaken  to  de- 
tennine  how  the  structural  arrangements  of 
the  various  government  agencies  influence 
adult  training  programmes,  and  we  are  inves- 
tigating a  methodology  for  projecting  class- 
room places  required  for  apprentices  who  will 
be  attending  community  colleges  for  their 
classroom  training  over  the  next  few  years. 

Those  are  some  of  the  projects  that  are 
planned  or  under  way.  If  there  are  specific 
matters  that  you  are  concerned  about,  I 
would  be  pleased  always  to  take  a  note  of 
them  and  try  to  get  a  report  from  the  director. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  number  of 
comments  on  this  particular  section.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  quoting  the  Minister's  com- 
ments on  his  opening  remarks  in  the  Legis- 
lature: 

Mr.  Chainiian,  you  and  the  hon.  members  will 
note  as  our  estimates  progress  we  are  not  seeking 
major  increases  in  funds  this  year.  We  have  asked 
approval  for  only  those  amounts  to  cover  the  natural 
and  inevitable  increases  in  cost  which  result  largely 
from  the  growth  of  the  work  force  and  increased 
requests  for  services  and  pay  increases  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Now,  obviously  this  is  a  department  which, 
if  not  being  cut  down,  is  certainly  being  held 
back  from  expanding. 

Now,  I  bring  this  other  little  research 
item,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stay  well 
within  the  bounds  of  your  acceptance,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  it  is  in  this  kind  of  an 
area  that  there  should  be  an  expansion,  a  very 
great  expansion.  There  should  be  an  expansion, 
particularly,  in  services  to  people.  Here  is 
another  department  where  you  have  services 
to  people  and  you  have  this  government 
which  does  not  recognize  its  responsibilities. 

Okay,  we  can  expand  on  highways,  and 
heaven  knows  we  are  expanding  on  educa- 
tion, I  will  admit.  But  this  is  supposed  to 
be  an  industrial  province.  We  are  expanding 
industry,  and  your  colleague  to  the  Minister's 
left  is  certainly  trying  to  speed  up  this  par- 
ticular process.  Yet,  here  we  are— $400,000 
for  reasearch,  in  this  entire  department. 
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Now,  just  a  moment  ago  I  checked  over  to 
see  how  much  we  were  spending  on  research 
in  The  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  num- 
ber of  those  involved  in  agriculture  compared 
to  the  number  involved  in  industry  would 
certainly,  I  think,  be  an  interesting  statistic 
to  have.  I  do  not  have  it  at  my  fingertips, 
but  I  have  every  assurance  that  the  numbers 
who  are  involved,  and  who  are  going  to  be 
involvetl,  in  industry  would  many  times  mul- 
tiply the  number  who  are  involved  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  are  remaining  in  agriculture. 

We  are  spending  $15  million-$15,000,276 
—in  the  estimates  for  1969-1970,  for  agricul- 
ture, education  and  research.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  industrial  province  and  we 
are  spending  $400,000  on  it. 

In  all  honesty,  I  copied  down  these  various 
projects.  They  are  spot  projects.  There  is 
not  a  major,  massive  task  force  kind  of  project 
in  the  whole  mass. 

I  think  this  is  just  an  indication  of  this 
government's  attitude  towards  industry  and 
towards  labour  which  is  involved  in  industry. 
Where  the  Minister  is  sitting  right  now  is 
where  he  should  be  stting  in  this  House,  not 
in  the  second  line  of  benches.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  that  if  this  government  had  its  way  he 
would  be  on  the  third  line  of  benches.  This 
afternoon,  as  we  saw,  not  a  single  Minister 
in  this  House  was  listening  to  what  was  going 
on  on  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  That  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  not  fair,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  said.  It  is 
the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  not  think  we 
have  things  to  do? 

Mr.  Pitman:  All  at  once? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  been  here 
in  force  when  most  of  your  people  have  been 
away.  You  make  your  speeches  and  then  you 
leave. 

Mr.  Pitman:  We  were  sitting  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  many  of  you 
are  there  now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  has  joined  you.  I  knew  of 
his  disaffection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  some  hon.  member 
who  wishes  the  floor?  The  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough. 


Mr.  Pitman:  I  make  this  comment— and  I 
do  not  want  to  rile  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  he  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
in  his  attendance  in  this  Chamber  and  we 
recognize  this.  But  the  point  is  that  this  item 
for  $400,000  for  research  in  the  area  of  labour 
—and  we  do  not  have  any  Department  of  In- 
dustry in  this  Legislature,  Mr,  Chairman— is 
simply  totally  inadequate  for  the  kind  of 
society  that  we  are  moving  into  today. 

I  just  point  this  out,  perhaps,  with  a  per- 
sonal experience.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in 
Ottawa  and  The  Vocational  Training  Act  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  par- 
ticular jurisdiction.  Now  here  was  a  massive 
expansion,  as  the  Minister  well  knows,  over 
$1  billion  in  capital  works  in  that  area  alone. 
A  billion  dollars.  But  this  Act  passed  and,  of 
course,  education  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government. 

I  went  to  The  Department  of  Labour  in 
Ottawa— incidentally,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
at  that  time  had  about  the  same  position  as 
this  Minister  has  in  this  House;  that  has 
changed  in  the  federal  area.  But  anyway,  I 
went  to  Tlie  Department  of  Labour  and 
there  was  not  a  single  research  project  going 
on  in  that  department  to  discover  what  kind 
of  jobs  were  going  to  be  produced  by  the 
kind  of  vocational  facilities  which  were  being 
produced  by  this  massive  infusion  of  federal 
aid. 

So  I  began  to  question  The  Department  of 
Education  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Tjie 
department  did  not  have  any  idea  what  the 
purpose  of  this  money  was  going  to  be.  They 
were  simply  a  means  by  which  the  money 
was  to  be  transferred  at  the  federal  level  to 
the  individual  municipalities.  And  so  each 
individual  municipality— all  700  or  1,100  of 
them  there  were  at  that  time— was  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  receiving  a  dolLir  for  20 
cents. 

With  this  money  they  were  to  try  and  do 
something  to  improve  the  situation  for  the 
future  workers  of  this  country.  Incidentally, 
the  only  research  project  which  had  much  to 
do  with  it  was  a  very  sketchy  one  which 
proved  that  people  who  were  arriving  on  the 
shores  of  Canada  from  some  areas  were  less 
trained  than  were  people  who  were  arriving 
from  other  countries. 

At  that  time,  in  1960,  there  was  a  recession 
and  we  saw  the  Canadian-educated  young 
men  lined  up  to  get  unemployment  insurance, 
whereas  those  who  were  arriving  on  the 
boats  from  other  countries  seemed  to  be  able 
to  get  jobs.  And  that  was  the  only  research 
we  had. 
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What  did  hapipen  to  that  money?  Well,  I 
will  tell  you  what  happened  to  it  in  Ontario. 
We  built  a  woodworking  shop.  We  hajd 
enough  woodworking  shops  for  every  single 
student  who  graduated  in  woodworking  in 
die  province   of  Ontario   in    1962. 

You  might  say,  we  have  the  buildings  up 
and,  of  course,  we  can  always  transfer  these 
and  bring  other  material  in.  But  we  still  have 
those  woodworking  shops.  We  are  still  mak- 
ing, I  think,  a  pretty  drab  effort  in  the 
secondary  schools,  if  you  want  to  use  those 
facilities    for   vocational   purposes. 

I  am  just  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  througli 
you  to  the  Minister,  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  we  seem  to  have  some  affinity 
for  in  Canada.  We  do  not  seem  to  want  to 
really   get  down   to   what   it   is   all   about. 

In  place  of  a  series  of  projects  which  all 
have  \alidity— no  one  would  question  the 
validity  of  those  projects— we  do  not  have 
any  real  ongoing  kind  of  purposeful  co-opera- 
tion between  the  federal  and  provincial  level 
in  determining  really  where  our  workforce  is 
going  over  the  next  five,  ten,  15  or  20  years. 
We  do  not  really  have  that  kind  of  an 
approach  going. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  De 
Monte)  mentioned  the  whole  question  of 
technological  change.  We  do  not  have  enough 
projects  going  on  in  that  area.  I  wonder, 
for  example,  why  there  is  not  a  number  of 
grants  under  this  estimate  for  work  being 
done  in  universities?  I  notice  the  Minister  has 
at  least  some  kind  of  connection  with  Dr. 
John  Cristell  and  the  work  being  done  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  But  this  is  just  a 
very  small  operation  compared  to  the  total 
needs  for  research  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

One  only  has  to  pick  up  the  newspapers 
and  see  that  that  could  well  be  investigated. 
For  example,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
of  September  12,  it  says,  "Piecework  Cited 
as  a  Poor  Productivity  Carrot."  Now,  we  are 
concerned  in  tliis  province  about  productivity; 
we  are  concerned  in  this  country  about 
productivity.  One  of  the  things  which  does 
bother  us  is  the  fact  that,  seemingly,  Cana- 
dian workers  in  some  cases  cannot  reach  the 
level  of  productivity  which  workers  in  other 
jurisdictions  seem   to  be  able   to  do. 

Yet  here  is  certainly  one  indication  that 
the  method  which  is  used  in  a  great  many  of 
the  industrial  enterprises  in  this  province  is 
not  one  which  provides  a  very  great  incen- 
tive to  increased  productivity. 

Indeed,  Dr.  John  Cristell  himself,  the 
director  of  the  centre  for  industrial  relations 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  estimated  that 


this  was  a  very  poor  system  and  what  was 
needed  was  the  development  of  team  incen- 
tives, group  incentives,  within  a  particular 
industry.  How  much  research  has  been  done 
in  that  kind  of  thing? 

There  have  been  indications  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  whole  series  of  what  we  call 
temporary  help  agencies  selhng  labour  and 
keeping  a  third  of  the  wages.  Obviously  if, 
in  the  very  massive  enterprises  we  have  now 
trying  to  provide  employment  for  the  citizens 
of  this  province,  these  unregulated  agencies 
are  being  set  up  on  Yonge  Street  and  on  Bay 
Street  and  various  parts  of  this  city  and 
throughout  the  province,  then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  way  we  are  coun- 
selling and  providing  opportunities  for  people 
to  change  jobs  and  to  find  other  jobs.  That 
seems  to  be  the  kind  of  research  project 
which  should  be  a  part  of  this  Minister's 
department. 

I  wonder,  for  example,  to  what  extent  we 
are  hung  up,  once  again,  on  dominion-pro- 
visional relations?  It  seems  to  me  whenever 
we  get  into  anything  that  causes  trouble  in 
this  House,  it  can  always  be  passed  off;  they 
say,  "the  federal  government  should  be  doing 
this." 

Perhaps  the  federal  government  should  be 
doing  some  of  these  things,  but  if  they  are 
not  doing  these  things  and  if  these  statistics 
are  not  coming  down  in  an  eflFective  way— if, 
indeed,  we  are  not  providing  a  thrust  as  the 
major  industrial  province  in  this  nation— we 
should   be   doing   something   about   it. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  are  not  doing 
something  about  it  because  of  a  $400,000 
budget,  when,  as  I  say,  in  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  you  have  $15  million 
being  spent  on  education  and  research. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed 
out  our  agricultural  education.  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  things  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  well  be  able  to  do  is  to  provide  what 
is  called  industrial  education.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  young  people  do  not  under- 
stand when  they  leave  tlie  schools  in  this 
province  is  something  about  how  the  whole 
question  of  industrial  relations  comes  about. 

There  are  a  few  courses  that  have  been 
introduced,  but  not  as  a  result  of  anything 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  department  but 
ratlier  what  has  taken  place  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Of  course,  we  had  a  text- 
book introduced  into  one  of  the  courses  in 
The  Department  of  Education  which  gave  a 
very,  very  distorted  view  as  to  what  the 
labour  laws  in  this  province  were.  There  was 
a  great  kefuffle  among  the  labour  centres  and 
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among  the  trade  unions  because  of  the  dis- 
tortion they  felt  was  being  projected  into  the 
classrooms  of  this  province.  Yet  here  we  have, 
once  again,  $400,000  for  research.  Surely 
this  is  a  role  which  The  Department  of 
Labour  could  very  well  play. 

I  could  stand  here  for  a  good  deal  of  time 
talking  about  various  things.  What  about  the 
whole  question  of  preventive  mediation?  I 
was  interested  in  an  article  by  a  very 
prominent  person  from  the  United  States  who 
suggested  that  what  The  Department  of 
Labour  in  the  United  States  is  doing  is  pro- 
viding opportunties  in  that  country— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
interested  in  what  the  hon.  member  has  to 
say,  but  really  we  are  doing  much  of  what  he 
is  talking  about.  This  branch  was  organized 
three  years  ago.  It  is  now  up  to  full  comple- 
ment. 

In  talking  about  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  what  they  spend  in  reference  to 
research,  I  think  you  have  to  bear  in  mind— 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  appreciates, 
being  of  university  background  and  every- 
thing else— that  we  are  dealing  with  people 
here  who  are  doing  detailed  work.  We  are 
not  spending  money  on  field  operations  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  so  it  is  quite  different  in 
the  volume  of  money  required. 

For  example,  two  years  ago  we  published 
a  study  on  occupational  trends;  if  the  hon. 
member  would  like  a  copy  I  will  see  that  he 
gets  one.  We  are  using  the  universities  for 
assistance  as  much  as  we  can.  We  have  ar- 
rangements with  Toronto,  Queen's  and  with 
York  at  the  present  time;  they  are  doing  work 
for  us  in  conjunction  with  our  department. 

Mr.  Pitman:  What  kind  of  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Quite  a  bit  of  work  on 
special  projects,  to  assist  us  in  these  things. 
Particularly  in  the  early  years  of  this  branch 
we  needed  the  outside  assistance,  and  we 
still  do,  because  I  think  it  is  good  to  involve 
the  universities  in  this  thing. 

The  kind  of  research— for  example,  there  is 
no  federal-provincial  problem  and  we  are 
making  a  major  contribution  in  the  current 
project  with  the  federal  government  in  adult 
education.  We  are  working  with  them,  be- 
cause they  require  our  kind  of  statistics  for 
this  problem  to  mesh  with  theirs,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  duplicate  any  more  than  we  have 
to.  And  we  have  found  that  there  can  be 
very  great  federal -provincial  co-operation  in 
this  area. 


If  the  hon.  member  would  like,  I  have  con- 
siderable statistics  and  information  here  which 
I  would  be  glad  either  to  provide  to  him  per- 
sonally, or  to  read  to  the  House  tonight, 
whichever  he  would  like.  It  covers,  for  ex- 
ample—and I  will  use  it  by  headings  if  I  may 
—the  library  of  collective  agreements,  and 
that  was  a  very  big  project.  Today  we  have 
some  9,500  collective  agreements  that  that 
branch  has  brought  together  and  they  are 
modifying  those  to  set  out  the  particular 
benefits  and  arrangements.  This  enables  them 
to  be  drawn  upon,  not  just  by  ourselves  and 
our  own  conciliation  officers;  they  are  avail- 
able to  unions  and  to  management.  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa  is  very  familiar 
with  this  because  it  has  been  used  by  the 
unions  considerably. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
not  research.  You  are  just  rescuing  the  wreck- 
age of  your  predecessor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  this  is  research- 
putting  it  together. 

Mr.  Lewis:   What?  Collective  agreements? 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  collecting  a  library. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  can  get  a  clerical  force  for 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  really,  no.  Then  there 
is  the  agreement  analysis  of  all  these  things 
and  the  trends  in  collective  agreements  and 
the  conditions  and  provisions  in  the  fringe 
benefit  area,  as  well  as  in  the  wage  package. 
The  fringe  area  particularly  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  so  far  as  conciliation  and  labour- 
management  negotiations  are  concerned. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  whole  field  of 
labour  relations  de^'elopment.  The  matter  of 
the  consent  to  prosecute,  for  example.  We 
have  done  an  analysis  there  as  to  changes  that 
have  taken  place;  matters  of  wage  parity; 
matters  of  independent  local  unions;  and  ser- 
\  ices  to  the  conciliation  branch  in  the  labour 
relations  board. 

We  go  into  safety.  We  go  into  accidents 
among  younger  workers,  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial industries  and  fatalities  and  employment 
standards. 

We  did  a  pilot  project,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  in  reference  to  wages  and  hours  in 
two  large  industries  throughout  the  province. 
And  that  was  in  co-operation  with  the  federal 
people. 

So,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  being 
done.  I  may  sa>'  to  you,  we  are  expanding  it 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  And  the  head  of  that 
department  is  anxious  to  enlarge  it,  but  only 
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to  enlarge  it  in  a  way  so  that  the  branch  can 
adequately  and  properly  deal  with  the  pro- 
jects at  hand.  We  have  got  the  complement 
now  up  to  full  strength,  which  I  am  very 
pleased  about,  and  we  will  be  enlarging  it  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  what  the  Min- 
ister just  said  is  more  than  convincing.  But 
what  I  am  saying  is  dead  right.  This  is  not 
a  research  branch  at  all.  It  is  a  statistics 
branch. 

You  are  gathering  statistics,  but  you  are  not 
making  any  kind  of  a  thrust  into  new  areas 
of  thinking  in  regards  to  all  these  various 
regions  covered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  have  to  have  the 
statistics,  before  you  can  move  on.  We  have 
one  section  for  statistics,  and  we  use  them  in 
our  research.  But  we  must  have  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Sure,  but  if  you  are  really 
going  to  make  some  kind  of  incursion  into  the 
frontiers  of  industrial  relations,  you  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  do  it  with  a  complement 
of  32,  I  think  it  is-34.  So  it  is  17,  I  think, 
who  are  really  in  the  area  of  research  and 
with  $400,000  in  the  budget. 

You  are  dealing  essentially  with  nuts  and 
bolts.  You  say  you  are  doing  no  field  work. 
You  should  be  doing  field  work.  I  just  found 
the  name  of  an  extremely  interesting  article 
on  preventive  mediation.  William  E.  Simpkin, 
I  think  it  is.  And  I  say  it  is  a  better  mediation 
and  conciliation  service. 

What  they  are  doing  is  they  have  a  project, 
a  field  project,  of  providing  foremen  and 
steward  training  programmes  to  help  train 
people  in  the  field,  in  the  area  of  preventive 
mediation.  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  are 
filling  a  library  of  collective  agreements.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  have  studies  on  wage 
parity  and  the  effect  of  various  things  on 
other  things.  But,  essentially,  when  are  we 
going  to  step  out  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  and 
find  out  what  sociologists  are  saying  and  what 
economists  are  saying  and  what  psycholo- 
gists are  saying? 

It  is  in  these  areas  between  studies  in 
which  all  the  important  things  are  going  on 
in  the  world  today.  And  this  is  what  I  do 
not  see.  I  do  not  see  this  kind  of  unique 
and  exciting— what  I  say  is  frontier  thinking 
—going  on  in  your  department.  And  I  say  that 
as  the  Minister  who  represents  labour,  and 
who  is  the  only  one  who  represents  what 
might  be  called  the,  "industrial  society"  of 
this  province,  I  think  this  department  has 
a  far  greater  responsibility  than  it  is  show- 
ing. I  hope  it  is  a  beginning. 


I  wish  the  Minister  had  said— instead  of 
saying  we  are  up  to  full  complement— I 
wish  he  had  said,  and  I  would  have  full 
sympathy  if  he  would  say— "We  are  just 
beginning.  We  have  done  nothing  in  this  for 
the  last  number  of  years.  We  are  well  behind, 
we  are  a  half  a  century  behind  and  what  we 
should  be  doing  we  are  now  beginning  to 
gatlier  our  department,  we  are  now  beginning 
to  gather  our  statistics,  now  we  are  ready 
to  move". 

For  example,  I  wish  he  would  tell  me  what 
kind  of  projects  are  being  carried  on  at 
Queen's  University,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  University  of  Guelph,  I  think 
he  said.  Are  they  these  kinds  of  projects,  or 
are  they  simply  more  gathering  of  statistics 
and  working  away  with  smaller  nuts  and 
bolts  within  the  existing  system? 

Essentially,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  try- 
ing to  rescue  the  wreckage  or  keep  the 
machinery  going.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  thrust 
that  I  see  anything  very  exciting  happening 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G,  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  echo  the  same  sentiments. 
These  research  documents,  are  all  fine: 
negotiated  wage  rates  in  Ontario  hospitals, 
March  1969,  and  the  research  branch  in  The 
Department  of  Labour.  This  must  have  taken 
really  some  time  to  put  together;  the  pro- 
visions of  collective  agreements  in  the  Ontario 
construction  industry,  research  branch,  On- 
tario Department  of  Labour. 

It  is  fine  to  look  in  there  and  see  that  local 
463  in  Oshawa  is  getting  $4.67  an  hour  and 
look  at  another  book  and  see  that  a  maid 
is  getting  $1.43  an  hour  in  a  hospital  in  the 
Lake  Erie  economic  region.  All  of  that  stuflF 
is  fine.  That  is  fine,  but  I  think  that  we  have 
got  to  get  down  to  researching  some  of  the 
real  problems,  the  real  problems.  Why  do 
we  not  research  the  question  of  excessive 
and  avoidable  overtime?  Let  us  find  out 
where  there  is  excessive  and  avoidable  over- 
time and  relate  that  to  new  jobs.  Why  can 
we  not  do  that  kind  of  research  so  that  we 
can  find  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  say  you  are.  Well,  at  this 
point  of  time,  I  have  not  seen  it.  So  that  we 
can  convert  this  avoidable  overtime  into  jobs. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  worthwhile 
research  project. 

What  is  the  total  effect  of  injunction  in 
labour  disputes?  Let  us  research  that.  Let  us 
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research  that,  to  see  what  part  injunctions 
really  play  in  labour  disputes.  We  can  lay  it 
out  in  isolated  incidents  where  injunctions 
have  been  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bates:  About  two  years  ago  there 
were  two  volumes  put  out  on  tliat.  It  may 
have  been  before  the  hon.  member  became  a 
member  of  this  House.  If  you  would  like 
copies  of  that,  I  believe  we  still  have  some 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  point 
that  I  raised  this  afternoon  which  I  think 
is  important  in  two  areas.  I  said  let  us 
research  this  whole  area  of  poverty,  let  us 
isolate  it,  and  then  we  can  go  in  and  do  a 
job.  That  should  not  take  too  long.  It  is 
that  kind  of  research  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  really  get  at  the  problem.  I  think 
that  the  member  for  Peterborough,  as  he 
pointed  out— you  know,  you  can  get  all  kinds 
of  statistics  and  put  tiiem  together,  but  that 
is  not  really  going  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
we  need  in  terms  of  research  so  that  we  know 
exactly  where  we  should  be  going.  That 
seems  to  be  what  research  is  all  about.  Find 
out  what  the  problem  is,  isolate  it  and  get 
on  and  do  the  job.  In  some  of  those  areas  I 
think  that  this  is  what  should  be  done. 

Let  us  get  the  Trade  and  Development 
Minister.  Let  us  find  out  about  those  plants 
that  are  coming  into  Ontario.  Let  us  do  a 
research  job  in  that  area,  find  out  the  wages 
they  are  paying.  Let  us  find  out  what  kind 
of  collective  bargaining  processes  go  on  in 
those  plants.  And  that  kind  of  research  will 
then  tell  us  exactly  what  we  need  to  do  to 
answer  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  exist  in 
these  areas.  Are  we  importing  poverty— as 
an  illustration— are  we  importing  it  from  the 
United  States?  With  the  branch-plant  econ- 
omy that  we  have,  they  are  taking  over 
anyway.  So  let  us  see  if  we  are  importing  a 
lot  of  poverty  as  well. 

This  is  the  kind  of  job  that  is  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  That  is  the  kind  of  research  that 
is  necessary,  and  if  it  means  that  we  have 
to  expend  more  money,  if  it  means  that  we 
have  to  enlarge  the  branch  and  that  the  end 
result  is  going  to  mean  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  people  in  this 
province,  then  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate expenditure.  That  is  a  legitimate  expen- 
diture. There  may  be  areas  that  we  can  cut, 
but  nevertheless  that  is  a  legitimate  expendi- 
ture if  we  can  get  at  those  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  really  quite  delighted 
with  some  of  these  comments,  because  this 


is  good.  We  are  never  satisfied,  at  least  I 
am  not,  and  I  know  the  Deputy  Minister  is 
not,  as  to  where  we  stand  today  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  want  to  keep  moving  ahead,  and 
when  this  particular  branch  was  established 
three  years  ago  we  asked  the  union  people 
and  the  management  people— because  we  are  a 
service  department— what  kind  of  information 
do  you  think  that  you  require  from  us,  what 
kind  of  studies  and  so  on?  This  was  very 
helpful  to  us. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  feel  we  should  be 
moving  on  and  we  should  be  spending  more 
money.  We  are  pushing  for  this.  We  have 
had  three  years.  You  have  got  to  start  from 
the  beginning,  and  we  have  put  together  a 
very  able  group  of  men  and  we  are  moving 
on.  And  I  hope  that  next  year  we  will  come 
with  a  much  broadened  area.  But  we  can 
only  do  so  much  at  the  beginning  until  we 
get  the  thing  firmly  established. 

The  suggestions  you  have  made  are  good 
and  I  welcome  them  and  we  will  pass  them 
on  to  the  head  of  the  branch. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  let  me  make  one  other 
observation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  kind 
of  ludicrous  when  you  made  your  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  minimum  wage  from  one  dollar 
to  $1.30,  and  190,000  workers  in  this  prov- 
ince got  an  increase  when  you  raised  the 
minimum  wage  from  one  dollar  to  $1.30.  In 
this  aflBuent  province  we  have  190,000  people 
—this  is  your  statement— who  got  a  wage 
increase  when  the  minimum  wage  went  from 
a  dollar  to  $1.30. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  research.  Let  us 
find  out  why  190,000  people  got  an  increase 
from  a  dollar  to  $1.30.  Let  us  research  it  on 
the  basis  that  we  can  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  that  kind  of  problem  that  190,000 
people  got  a  wage  increase  from  a  dollar  to 
$1.30  so  we  can  get  on  with  that  kind  of  job. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hypocritical, 
really,  in  this  province  that  people  are  work- 
ing for  $1.30  an  hour  and  we  have  just  got 
to  find  solutions  for  these  problems  and  your 
department  is  the  one  that  has  to  initiate  it. 
You  said  that  you  did  not  want  to  be  a 
department  that  all  it  does  is  respond.  Good— 
that  is  what  we  want  to  see,  we  want  to  see 
you  initiate  those  kind  of  things. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  my  colleague  from 
Oshawa,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  made  a  pretty 
potent  observation  about  the  research  into 
this  particular  area.  There  is  something,  the 
Minister  I  am  sure  will  agree,  that  is  more 
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than  a  little  ironic  about  30,500  wage  earners 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who  would  receive 
more  from  social  and  family  benefits  than 
they  do  by  virtue  of  their  present  income 
after  the  minimum  wage  is  increased. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  the  final  night 
editions  of  the  papers  this  evening,  the  To- 
ronto Daily  Star  in  particular,  indicated  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  is  going  to  conceivably 
undertake  a  tax  rebate  programme,  a  negative 
income  tax,  conceivably  a  marginal  tentative 
feeler  towards  a  minimum  wage,  or  an  an- 
nual income  proposal,  in  order  to  cope  with 
those  30,500  people.  It  would  reveal  things 
of  some  considerable  interest  to  know  what 
it  is  about  a  Tory  government  that  allows 
people  to  receive  more  by  way  of  public 
benefit  than  they  can  earn  as  self-respecting 
individuals  on  the  labour  market. 

I  hesitate  to  push  that  project  too  far  be- 
cause I  think  I  understand  the  answer.  I 
comprehend  the  answer,  before  it  is  revealed, 
knowing  something  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
servative mentality  having  watched  it  for  six 
years  in  this  House;  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  clairvoyant  to  predict  why  it  is  that  a 
large  number  of  people  live  below  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  back  to  an- 
other aspect  of  the  research  programme.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Minister 
in  the  moment  of  stunning  enhghtenment 
which  his  department  received  in  1965,  or 
1966  was  it,  when  you  launched  the  research 
branch.  It  is  something  worthy  of  genuflection 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  1960s  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
decided  that  it  should  do  some  research  and 
we  all  pay  obeisance,  we  prostrate  ourselves 
on  this  red  carpet  to  note  the  way  in  which 
you  have  adapted  to  the  modern  era. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
fully  recognize  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  sudden  stimulant  in  this  revolutionary 
direction  was  provided  in  small  measure  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Labour  which  did 
not  even  have  a  certified  economist  at  its 
head  in  the  research  branch  at  precisely  the 
point  when  statistical  material  was  most 
required. 

So  I  remember  in  the  days  when  Les  Rown- 
tree  espoused  the  cause  of  this  department, 
that  the  branch  was  formed  and  gained  the 
extraordinary  nnomentum  which  it  now  has  as 
a  statistical  data  processing  agent. 

However,  you  will  forgive  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  if  we  would  like  to  move  froim 
tlie  realm  of  statistics  to  the  realm  of  analysis. 


I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  is 
no  presumption  in  it,  this  Minister  is  a  most 
congenial  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say  that  one  could  p>erhaps  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  its  three  years  of  labour  in 
this  area  to  produce  something  more  than  a 
few  data  sheets,  which  have  now  been  put 
together  in  a  fairly  impressive  document. 

There  are  areas,  Mr.  Chairman—this  is  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  make  on  this  side  of 
the  House— there  are  areas  which  surely  might 
compel  the  attention  of  this  government.  If 
I  may  echo  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt,  it  may  be  as  great  a  revela- 
tion to  you  in  1969  as  the  previous  incident 
was  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  1966,  ibut 
there  is  something  called  technological 
change. 

There  is  this  McLuhanite  obsession  with 
automation  and  cybernation  and  global  com- 
munities and  the  development  in  this  field. 
There  is  even  something  to  be  said  for  a 
department  of  labour  taking  note  of  the  fact 
that  industrial  processes  alter  over  time. 

Now,  I  know  that  Tories  are  Luddites  in 
this  field  and  that  they  prefer  not  to  accept 
those  little  marginal  advances.  But  there  are 
occasional  changes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
changes  which  wreak  havoc  in  the  work 
force,  there  are  occasions  which  are  treated 
with  such  utter  irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  management  that  families  are  thrown  into 
serious  deprivation  without  any  advance 
notice   whatsover. 

And  even  though  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  government's  attitude  that  management 
does  not  have  this  obligation  to  inform  the 
Cabinet  of  what  its  intentions  are,  I  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  at  least  the  research  branch 
—ah,  that  lovely  child,  that  research  branch- 
might  begin  to  make  some  tentative  explora- 
tion in  the  area  of  technological  change  and 
the  way  it  will  affect  the  labour  force  and 
the  manpower  projection  over  the  next  ten  to 
20  years  and  the  alteration  in  skill  require- 
ments and  a  basic  occupational  inventory  for 
this  entire  province. 

These  are  not  particularly  radical  proposals 
and  this  little  chenilbic  group  of  34  as  they 
hustle  into  the  department  each  morning, 
avidly  working  on  tiieir  adding  machines  to 
compile  the  statistics,  might  think  in  terms  of 
some  analytic  formula  in  order  to  give  us  some 
information  in  the  area  of  technological 
change,  automation,  and  all  that  it  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  scare  of  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  which  many  of  us  were  in- 
volved, appears  not  to  have  for  the  moment 
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been  fulfilled.  The  effects  of  cybernation  are 
not  as  yet  cataclysmic  in  North  American 
society.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  ever- 
accelerating,  that  is  not  to  say  that  a  province 
like  ours,  contingent  on  North  American 
society  and  a  war  economy,  may  at  some 
point  suffer  some  recession.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  manpower  studies  are  irrelevant. 

I  appeal  to  this  Minister  because  I  know 
how  seriously  he  takes  the  department.  If  his 
branch  could  be  allowed  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,  it  would  be  a  notable  contribution. 

One  footnote,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  I  fear 
has  happened  is  that  the  office  of  the  chief 
economist  under  the  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
emerged  as  the  Merlin  of  the  government  in 
economic  projections  and  that  every  other 
branch  in  every  other  department  is  con- 
sidered of  subordinate  status.  It  worries  me, 
not  because  the  chief  economist  is  not  com- 
petent but  because  the  office  of  the  chief 
economist  operates  within  the  restraints  of 
austerity  imposed  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
And  that  is  not  simply  in  terms  of  its  own 
budget,  that  is  in  terms  of  a  whole  concept 
of  government.  And  those  restraints  are  in- 
applicable. 

There  comes  a  day,  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  these  men  will  no  longer  sit  on 
those  benches,  there  comes  a  day  when  others 
of  us  will  sit  on  those  benches  and  it  is 
enough  to  inherit  the  chaos  that  is  already 
evident,  it  is  another  thing,  sir,  not  to  have 
any  study  at  least  to  show  what  the  future 
might  hold. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  appealing  to  the 
Minister  for. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  still  like  to  pursue 
this  a  little  farther,  not  more  than  a  minute 
or  two. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  do  you  always  go  to  the 
fellow  sitting  down  front? 

An  hon.  member:   We  are  better  looking. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  certainly 
be  willing  to  accede  to  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  in  a  moment. 

The  Minister  still  has  not  told  us  what  the 
projects  that  are  going  on  in  the  universities 
of  Queen's,  Guelph  and  Toronto  and  there 
is  one  point  here  which  does  bother  me  on 
page  ten  of  his  estimate  book.  Incidentally, 
I  suspect  one  of  the  things  that  his  research 
branch  does  is  to  produce  some  of  this,  be- 
cause  we   certainly    get   some    good   stuff,    I 


must  say,  from  The  Department  of  Labour. 
But  this  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  pass  on  my  congratulations  to 
some  other  department. 

But  under  the  research  branch,  the  first 
point  is  to  develop  information  necessary  for 
policy  decisions.  Now,  there  are  some  things 
on  which  I  suppose  one  can  cool  off  and  wait 
but  there  are  other  things  which  I  think 
simply  exacerbate  the  situation  and  one  of 
the  things  which  has  certainly  kept  the  heat 
on  labour  relations  in  this  province  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  existence  of  the 
Rand  report  with  no  comment,  no  reaction 
from  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Minister. 

The  Minister,  of  course,  makes  comments 
and  makes  a  great  many  comments  which 
would  indicate  to  us  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  destroying  the  free  collective  bargaining. 
For  example,  on  page  nine  in  his  opening 
comments:  "On  the  other  hand,  our  view, 
and  we  believe  the  majority  view,  is  that  free 
collective  bargaining  is  an  essential  element 
in  our  labour  relations." 

I  am  wondering  if  the  fact  that  the  Min- 
ister simply  does  not  have  enough  research 
going  on  means  that  we  tend  to  sit  on  these 
things,  or  is  it  some  sort  of  ploy.  Because  I 
think  if  the  Minister  is  ready  to  stand  beside 
the  free  collective  bargaining  system  which 
has  become  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  this 
province,  then  I  am  wondering  why  several 
thousands  of  trade  unionists  are  going  to  be 
gathering  down  in  front  of  the  building  on 
Saturday  at  a  great  expense  to  the  trade 
union  movement  and  individuals  within  that 
trade  union  movement. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  making 
policy  decisions  depends  on  research  and  the 
Minister  has  not  enough  research— if  this  is 
the  reason— then  I  think  the  Minister  has  the 
responsibility  to  step  up  his  research  and  step 
up  the  speed  with  which  he  makes  his  policy 
decisions. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  a  strategy  to  keep 
the  labour  people  off  balance  all  year  so  they 
are  not  sort  of  moving  in  on  something  else, 
then  it  has  been  a  very  effective  one  because 
the  Minister  certainly  has  done  that.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  the  Minister's  ploy  that  on  Saturday 
he  is  going  to  make  a  great  policy  decision  on 
the  front  steps  of  Queen's  Park,  telhng  the 
trade  unionists  of  this  province  that  the  Rand 
report  really  was  for  honest  and  that  really 
they  do  not  have  to  worry,  that  he  will  be  the 
godfather  and  will  look  after  their  interest 
and  all  is  well. 
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If  that  is  the  ploy,  well,  perhaps  that  will 
work  too.  But  I  suspect  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  trade  unionists  who  will  wonder  why  they 
spent  several  dollars  getting  down  here  on  a 
hot  Saturday,  if  it  is  anything  like  this  week, 
to  impress  upon  the  Minister  the  importance 
of  this  particular  policy  decision. 

So,  I  just  bring  that  point  to  the  Minister's 
attention  too  in  relation  to  tliis  particular 
item  under  the  research  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  specific  points  that  I  would  ask  on 
research,  arising  out  of  the  annual  report  that 
is  before  us,  1967-68,  as  to  how  it  has  pro- 
gressed. But  before  so  doing,  I  would  think 
that  while  on  one  hand  I  think  we  all  have 
a  considerable  respect  for  this  Minister,  the 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  way  in  which  he  goes 
about  things.  On  the  other  hand  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  he  exercises  the  full 
potential  of  his  office.  The  imaginative  possi- 
bilities of  the  function  and  the  role  that  you 
utilize  are  not  being  carried  out,  and  I  think 
that  the  direction  of  the  remarks  tonight  are 
meant  in  all  good  faith  to  stimulate  a  greater 
endeavour  through  the  research  area  in  this 
particular  branch. 

May  I  mention  the  whole  area  of  poverty? 
You  see,  we  over  here  would  not  think  of 
leaving  that  within  Mr.  Yaremko's  hands.  And 
we  look  to  a  man  like  you,  sir,  to  direct  your 
powers  and  attention.  Where  better  than  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  part  of  whose  task,  and 
the  great  deal  of  whose  determination  must 
be  to  re-cycling  wealth,  to  putting  an  impetus 
and  a  multiplier  factor  into  the  economy  by 
having  men  work  who  otherwise  would  be 
idle,  and  to  make  him  so  fully  cognizant  of 
the  incidents  and  the  baneful  consequences 
of  the  failure  to  see  men  are  fully  employed? 

And  I  do  not  feel  that  your  department 
has  taken  an  overt,  directive  attempt  into  the 
field  of  poverty.  You  could  be  the  precursor 
under  this  head  in  the  war  against  poverty 
in  this  province.  If  people  like  you  do  not 
achieve  that  nuantle,  then  no  one  else  is  going 
to  do  so.  And  we  kind  of  call  upon  you  that 
you  achieve  this,  to  make  investigations  re- 
search, to  start  the  wheels  turning,  because 
one-third  of  our  population  in  this  province- 
whatever  you  may  say  in  your  bloated  gran- 
deur at  times  about  this  being  the  province 
of  opportunity— have  no  opportimity  or  very 
little  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  impoverished. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  an  area  that  we  would 
ask  you  to  exercise  your  powers  and  office  on. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  cybernation,  the 
coming  of  automation,  and  the  dearth  of  the 
factual  material  or  investigatory  work  done 
by  your  people.  You  say  you  have  utilized  the 
universities,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
empty  word  because  when  we  tried  to  enquire 
we  get  no  answer.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
specific  programmes.  Tjhere  is  a  wealth  of 
material  to  be  gleaned  from  the  universities 
and  they  would  have  it  at  their  hand  as 
to  the  incidents  and  eflFects  of  cybernation 
and  automation  upon  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Then  you  would  have  to  make  projections 
and  forecasts  and  you  would  have  to  arrogate 
your  whole  function  and  office  to  cutting  off, 
to  outflanking  the  worst  possibilities  of  auto- 
mation in  this  province.  You  would  have  to, 
in  a  word,  do  what  we  want  to  do.  You  would 
have  to  start  planning.  Plaiming  is  just  the 
most  rational  of  human  activities  which  we 
do  with  our  personal  lives,  projected  out  into 
the  public  realm.  And  anybody  who  does  not 
do  that  in  this  day  and  age  will  wreak  havoc 
for  his  failure  to  do  so.  If  you  want  it  visited 
upon  your  head,  then  fine.  But  we  would 
rather  alleviate  human  ills  tlian  achieve  office, 
if  it  comes  to  that.  But  if  you  people  vdll  not 
go  along,  even  in  a  minute  way,  towards  this 
objective,  then  I  guess  it  is  up  to  us  to 
achieve  the  office  and  do  it. 

I  am  thinking  also— in  the  whole  area  which 
you  could  touch,  and  nobody  in  this  govern- 
ment touches,  nobody  at  all,  and  I  would 
think  it  would  devolve  upon  your  head— of 
the  whole  problem  of  the  humanization  fac- 
tors in  a  dehumanizing  society,  the  efiFects  of 
technology  upon  the  human  being,  the  thing 
that  they  talk  about  in  terms  of  dehumaniza- 
tion,   depersonalization. 

Why  cannot  you  do  research  work  in  tliis 
particular  field  so  that  not  only  industrial 
accidents,  which  wound  the  body  of  man,  but 
all  those  realms  of  things  which  have 
wounded  for  too  long  the  souls  of  men,  may 
be  in  some  measure  alleviated  and  rectified. 
You  do  absolutely  nothing  in  this  direction. 
With  your  budget  expanded  or  not,  this  is 
an  area  in  which  your  department  would  be 
eminently  fitted  and  to  ignore  it,  to  cast  it 
aside,  is  again  a  form  of  dereliction.  This 
simply  must  be  done;  it  is  the  role  of  govern- 
ment to  do  it,  at  least  in  part. 

I  would  suggest  that  they  do  not  call  upon 
the  services  of  George  Grant  of  McMaster 
under  this  head  because  his  degree  of  pessi- 
mism about  doing  anything  about  it  is  even 
greater  than  yours,  I  suspect.    But  I  assure 
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you  that  certainly  no  movements  can  be 
made,  and  that  the  more  devastating  psycho- 
logical eJBFects  of  the  technological  society 
can  be  brought  into  being  and  brought  into 
being  through  your  legislation  and  through 
your  oflBce. 

I  would  do  some  research  in  another  field 
—on  the  whole  area  of  "runaway"  industries, 
the  area  which  affects  my  riding  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  with  this  Westinghouse  situation. 
That  sort  of  thing  should  be  profoundly  re- 
searched to  find  out  what  the  sociological 
impact  of  these  derelict  companies  really  are. 
You  cannot  call  them  good  citizens  when  they 
establish  a  whole  community— utilizing,  by 
the  way,  government  funds  on  the  left  hand 
side— and  then  run  away  to  some  other  com- 
munity and  establish  themselves,  keeping 
their  capitalized  gains  in  terms  of  lands  and 
buildings  for  their  ovm  future  enrichment 
and  accommodation.  That  sort  of  thing  has 
to  be  researched  in  many  areas. 

As  I  say,  you  cannot  proceed.  You  may 
say  three  years  has  been  your  tenure  in  this 
particular  realm,  but  you  are  working  on  a 
purely  ad  hoc  basis  from  day  to  day.  The 
projections  that  you  have  made  have  largely 
been  of  a  secondary  character.  Against  what 
I  have  suggested  you  might  work  in  tonight, 
the  thing  is  rather  insignificant,  you  know. 
The  work  that  you  could  do  in  your  depart- 
ment, and  the  role  that  you  could  play  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  your  government,  are 
roles  not  being  performed  by  anyone  else. 
The  field  is  wide  open  for  a  man  who  has  the 
forcefulness  of  character  to  seize  that  bull 
by  the  horns. 

May  I  turn  to  these  specific  matters?  At 
page  43  of  your  last  annual  report,  you  do 
make  mention  as  follows: 

In    addition    to    the    projects    outlined, 

papers   were   prepared   on   the   impact   of 

consent  to  prosecute  when  granted  by  the 

Labour  Relations  Board. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  let  me  have 
those  papers.  This  matter  came  up  earlier 
today  and  it  was  indicated  that  a  charge  had 
been  laid  and  consent  had  been  obtained 
but  it  had  not  gone  forward.  As  there  is  a 
number  of  these  cases,  I  would  be  interested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  On  conclusion  of  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  your  report  you  say  two 
members  of  the  staif  were  assigned  to  identify 
in  a  systematic  way  the  safety  research  re- 
quirements of  the  department  that  might  be 
handled  by  the  research  branch.  The  assign- 
ment was  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the 


fiscal  year,  but  some  conclusions  had  already 
been  reached.  Has  that  report  been  con- 
cluded now,  and  have  those  conclusions  been 
reached? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  study  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  not  a  formal  report  that  we 
were  publishing  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
It  is  for  internal  use. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  finished?  Do  you  intend 
to  bring  any  legislation  in  on  the  basis  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  the  basis  of  studies 
on  which  we  base  our  decisions  for  legisla- 
tion, yes.    It  is  useful  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  those  types  of  studies,  in 
the  Minister's  opinion,  available  to  members 
of  the  House,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Many  of  these  studies  are 
not  in  the  form  that  we  can  distribute.  And 
after  all,  they  are  the  basis  on  which  policy 
is  decided. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  not  complaining;  I  am 
just  asking.  Then  further  down  on  that  para- 
graph you  say  a  study  in  two  parts  was  in 
progress  on  accidents  among  workers  of  less 
than  20  years  of  age.  The  second  part  was 
an  experiment  v^dth  the  young  workers  drawn 
from  plants  in  the  Toronto  area  and  was 
directed  towards  measuring  the  usefulness  of 
safety  training.    What  about  those  studies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  it  is  of  assistance  to 
you,  we  can  give  you  a  resume  of  it.  I  can 
provide  that  afterwards.  It  will  take  a  little 
time  to  put  together,  but  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  final  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  this  vote,  and  again  I  do  not  feel 
I  am  going  to  take  severe  umbrage  with  it. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  training  of  immi- 
grant populations  in  English  throughout  your 
department.  There  is  tending  to  be,  and  I 
think  the  Minister  will  have  to  agree  whether 
this  is  a  necessity  of  contemporary  govern- 
ment or  not,  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
diversification  in  various  departments  of  train- 
ing in  English. 

As  you  know,  the  work  is  already  done  by 
The  Department  of  Education.  The  Provincial 
Secretary  is  training  the  wives  of  the  same 
people  you  are  training  in  an  adult  education 
programme  in  English  at  the  various  public 
schools  at  various  times  during  the  day. 
Some  of  the  children  are  even  being  train«l 
through  the  department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  Now,  there  is  the  business  of  your 
training  adult  immigrants  who  cannot  speak 
English  in  order  to  make  it  easier— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  This  comes  under  Man- 
power does  it  not?  We  are  speaking  on  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Minister  mentioned  it  as 
one  of  the  projects.  As  I  understood  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  as 
one  of  his  16  projects  the  business  of  training 
immigrants,  but  I  will  wait  until  Man- 
power if  you  feel  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  is  in  order  under  re- 
search, I  suppose  it  is  all  right  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  matter 
the  hon.  member  is  discussing  comes  under 
research  at  all.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  in- 
dicate to  the  chair? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Is  it  research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  an  evaluation.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  be  done.  That  programme  is 
relatively  new.  There  will  be  an  evaluation 
done  on  it,  and  it  will  be  done  really  through 
the  manpower  area  with  assistance  through 
research. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  My  point  then,  it  is  really  a 
research  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  my  point,  I  am  sure.  This  is 
the  third  department  coming  into  the  same 
area,  and  there  seems  to  be  duplication.  You 
know,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
make  one  point?  There  is  no  duplication  here. 
It  is  co-ordination  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  that  is  a  nice  word,  co- 
ordination. It  means  that  three  different  de- 
partments—from one  point  of  view  I  think 
you  will  have  to  admit  tliat  it  perhaps  would 
appear  as  a  covert  way  of  hiding  the  true 
educational  costs  to  the  province.  Enough 
money,  perhaps  one  could  argue,  is  being 
spent  on  education  already.  There  are  other 
sums  of  money,  in  a  sense,  hidden  over  in 
the  Provincial  Secretary's  department  and 
now  there  is  another  sum  of  money  being 
disbursed,  or  going  to  be  disbursed  by  you, 
which  is  really  on  education.  Why  cannot  all 
these  problems  be  handled  through  the  Min- 
ister of  Education?  Is  that  not  where  it 
belongs? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under 
research? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Only  one  further  comment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  made  our 
point,  and  we  are  ready  now  to  let  this  go 


through.  There  is  virtually  no  real  research 
going  on,  and  it  has  just  simply  got  to  move. 
For  example,  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
was  saying,  an  area  which  should  be  re- 
searched very  soon  is  the  whole  area  of 
industrial  democracy.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
society,  we  are  dealing  with  an  educational 
system,  we  are  trying  to  provide  many  choices 
to  young  people,  providing  them  with  all 
kinds  of  opportunities  for  developing  them- 
selves as  people  able  to  make  choices.  And  of 
course,  you  have  an  industrial  system  which 
is  entirely  authoritarian,  where  in  essence 
the  management  decide  to  make  all  the 
decisions  and  the  workers  carry  out  those 
decisions.  This  is  not  going  to  last,  this  simply 
is  not  going  to  be  a  continuous  aspect  to  our 
society.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  this 
department  should  be  foreseeing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  setting  up  a 
straw  man  just  to  knock  him  down. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  is  talking 
about  a  straw  man.  The  whole  basis  of  the 
Woods  report  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  may  be  entirely 
irrelevant  because  of  the  basic  changes  in 
an  industrial  democracy  in  the  whole— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Everything  may  be 
entirely  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  there  is  some  value  in 
putting  the  proposition  that  these  are  things 
worth  looking  into.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
a  question.  If  one  were  to  turn  up  at  the 
door  of  the  director  of  the  research  branch  on 
Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  knocked 
thereon,  vigorously,  and  asked  for  certain 
material  which  had  been  compiled  by  the 
branch  over  the  last  year  or  two  in  specific 
projects  such  as  you  listed,  what  would  be 
available  to  him,  since  I  am  going  to  be  there 
at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  I  request  is  that  the  member  come  to 
my  office.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  him  there. 
I  do  encourage  the  hon.  members  to  come 
through  the  Minister's  or  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister's office  and  we  would  be  glad  to  take- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry,  I  meant  no  im- 
plication of  autonomy  for  your  individual 
civil  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  he  is  the  head  of 
the   branch. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  certainly  go  through  you. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  can  provide  a  good 
deal  of  information  and  whatever  assistance 
they  can  render  in  the  particular  field  you 
might  raise  at  the  time.  We  may  not  have  it 
all  there  at  that  time  but  Mr.  Kinley  will  be 
glad,  he  and  his  staflF,  to  try  and  help. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  you  do  have  these  docu- 
ments in  a  library,  as  it  were,  along  with 
your  9,500  collective  agreements? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  re- 
search? The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Under  research? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  filibuster.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  agree  to  programme  by  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  tiie  hon.  member 
may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Do  you  want  me  to  sit  down 
so  you  can  review  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with 
research.  Does  that  programme  carry? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
research  branch,  you  have  $91,000  as  main- 
tenance. Now,  to  put  this  maintenance  all 
together,  it  appears  to  me  you  have  increased 
the  budget  by  over  $500,000.  1  do  not 
know  where  you  would  raise  this,  but  that  is 
the  question  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
raise  this  overall  subject  of  maintenance  to 
get  a  breakdown  on  a  $500,000  increase  in 
this  area.  It  is  spread  throughout  the  whole 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  are  dealing  with  it 
by  programme  and  I  think  the  hon.  members 
have  to  deal  with  each  particular  vote  under 
the  programmes.  This  was  put  to  the  com- 
mittee. Is  there  anything  further  on  research? 
Then  we  move  on  to  the  labour  safety  coun- 
cil. The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
labour  safety  council  with  no  regulatory  or 
enforcement  powers;  am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  advisory. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  This  is  advisory,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  it  has  on  it  a  chair- 
man and  representatives  of  both  management 
and  labour. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  imagine  the  funds  voted 
here,   Mr.   Chairman,  are  in  addition  to  the 


funds  voted  by  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  other  Acts  that  pay  for  the 
Construction  Safety  Association  and  the  In- 
dustrial Safety  Association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  associations  are  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  board.  The 
labour  safety  council  is  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  They  are  two  distinct  things. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  the  labour  safety  council?  Is  it 
simply  advisory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  if  you  refer  to  page 
10  of  the  book  that  we  provided,  I  think 
it  sets  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  have  another  question? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  won- 
dering. We  have  the  labour  safety  council, 
we  have  the  Construction  Safety  Association, 
the  Industrial  Safety  Association.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Minister  might  not 
consider  in  the  interests  of  safety  that  all 
these  departments  be  brought  under  one 
head,  and  perhaps  each  department  be  given 
regulatory  powers  and  enforcement  powers. 
We  are  at  the  point  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  we  see  some  advertising  on  the  TV 
at  about  12.30  or  one  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the   advertising   says,   "We   care". 

That  might  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  construction  workers  are 
up  to  see  that  programme  because  they  have 
to  get  up  at  six  in  the  morning  to  get  on 
their  job,  and  the  only  thing  they  care  about 
is  getting  on  the  job.  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  could  prevail  upon  the  Min- 
ister to  gather  in  all  these  safety  councils, 
to  give  them  regulatory  powers,  give  them 
enforcement  powers,  and  perhaps  we  might 
cut  down  the  accident  rate,  for  instance,  and 
the  fatality  rate  in  the  construction  industry. 

I  understand  we  pay  from  the  funds  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  something 
like  $1.8  million  to  an  association  that  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  any  regulatory  powers. 
All  it  has  is  inspection  powers.  I  think  this 
is  completely  ludicrous.  Specifically,  if  we 
were  to  hire,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough  safety 
inspectors  with  $1.8  million  to  really  police 
the  construction  industry  we  could  probably 
cut  the  fatalities  in  half,  and  perhaps  to  a 
quarter. 

I  agree  that  I  might  be  straying  ofi^  because 
I  am  discussing  workmen's  compensation,  but 
the  whole  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  per- 
haps if  the  Minister  might  consider  taking 
this   out   of   the   purview   of  the   board   and 
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placing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
Department  of  Labour,  hiring  inspectors  for 
that  money,  perhaps  you  might  get  the 
proper  safety  that  we  require  in  construction 
at  least  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  a  trifle  perplexed  about 
the  Ontario  Labour  Safety  Council  as  well. 
On  January  12  and  13,  1969,  a  very  large 
number  of  groups  met  with  the  Ontario 
Labour  Safety  Council  and  made  a  consider- 
able range  of  suggestions  on  construction 
safety  in  Ontario.  The  groups  were  the  On- 
tario Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Toronto 
Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Construction 
Safety  Association,  all  of  them  having  come 
togetlier  in  a  mass  rather  impressively,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ontario  Labour  Safety  Council. 
The  Ontario  Labour  Safety  Coimcil  sub- 
sequently made  a  number  of  unanimous 
recommendations  to  the  Minister. 

Could  the  Minister  tell  the  House  which 
i-ecommendations  tlie  Labour  Safety  Council 
made  to  him  and  which  he  has  acted  upon, 
if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Basically  there  were  three 
recommendations  made  from  that  group  to 
the  labour  safety  council  and  subsequently  to 
me.  The  first  one  was  that  the  province 
should  assume  inspection  responsibility  from 
the  municipalities;  also  that  there  should  bfe 
certain  changes  made  in  the  Act  to  bring 
that  about;  and  also  that  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  regulations. 

The  first  two  are  matters  of  policy  which 
are  being  considered.  In  reference  to  the 
regulations  we  have  considered  the  specific 
points  they  have  raised.  We  already  were 
considering  some  changes  that  coincided  along 
with  other  changes  as  well.  I  anticipate  that 
we  will  be  bringing  in  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions within  a  period  of  the  next  few  months. 
I  cannot  put  an  outside  time  on  that,  but  I 
anticipate  it  to  be  in  mid-summer.  Part  of 
that  stems  directly— I  think  I  saw  you  with 
a  report  on  your  desk  which  is  probably  the 
same  one  that  came  to  my  desk. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  trying  to  be  surrepti- 
tious, I  had  the  report  in  front  of  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right,  it  is  the 
blue  book  that  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  This  blue  book,  rather 
than  having  three  recommendations,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, has  30  recommendations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  were  a  number  of 
recommendations  but  basically,  I  broke  them 
down  into  that  kind  of  category. 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  continue  to  be  a  trifle  per- 
plexed. The  council  was  formed  under  the 
authority  of  section  9(a)  of  Tjhe  Department 
of  Labour  Act  in  1962.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  council,  "Upon  the  request  of  the  Minis- 
ter, to  enquire  into  and  advise  him  upon, 
any  matter  respecting  the  safety  of  workers 
and  without  restricting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing,  to  enquire  into  and  advise  him 
upon,  any  of  the  laws  respecting  the  safety 
of  the  workers  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment, clarification  or  extension  of  the  existing 
lajws  or  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  or  to 
enquire  into  and  advise  him  upon,  any  matters 
designed  to  co-ordinate  the  functions  of  all 
bodies  concerned  with  the  safety  of  workers." 

If  I  understand  it  correctly  the  labour 
safety  council  is  a  representative  of  both 
labour  and  management.  Right.  So,  the  labour 
safety  council  hears  these  numbers  of  sub- 
missions and  then  unanimously,  unanimously, 
both  sides  represented  in  the  request,  make  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  the  Minister, 
amongst  which  are  that  provincial  jurisdiction 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  appointment  of 
and  administration  of  inspectors  for  construc- 
tion safety.  There  are  a  great  many  very 
useful  amendments  to  The  Construction 
Safety  Act  quite  apart  from  the  regulations. 
We  can  go  through  them  one  by  one  under 
vote  1002  if  we  have  to,  although  I  prefer 
not  to,  and  then  the  regulations  themselves, 
which  we  will  read  about  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette  three  or  four  or  five  months  hence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  three  or  four.  Two  or  three? 
Two  or  three  months  hence. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  you 
have  a  safety  council  specifically  set  up  by 
the  Minister  himself  in  his  own  Act,  it  makes 
unanimous  recommendations  to  government, 
and  government  does  not  do  a  single  thing 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  really  not  so. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  recommendations,  deriv- 
ing from  the  meeting  on  January  12  and  13, 
1969,  has  the  Minister  implemented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  was  not  January,  it  was 
later  than  that.  That  is  when  they  met  and 
then  they  subsequently  submitted  the  reoom^ 
mendations  to  me.  A  matter  of  change  in 
regulations  is  a  very  detailed  matter.  We 
had  a  study  drawn  up  in  reference  to  that 
same  situation.  Matters  had  to  be  correlated. 
We  had  to  give  consideration  to  the  changes 
they   suggested    and    ones    we    had    already 
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planned.  Those  are  being  put  together  in  the 
form  of  sensible  and,  I  tliinlc,  good  changes 
and  regulations.  When  they  are  complete  they 
will  then  be  submitted  to  Cabinet  for 
approval. 

In  reference  to  tlie  matter  of  the  province 
taking  over  responsibility  from  the  munici- 
palities, this  is  a  matter  of  government  policy, 
which  will  be  considered  and  dealt  with  pub- 
licly in  due  course. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  be  it.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  do  not 
transgress  the  bounds  of  this  particular  item 
because  there  is  a  programme  called  con- 
struction safety  in  the  next  vote. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  sir,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ontario  Labour  Council 
was,  that  the  province  should  take  over  this 
responsibility.  It  is  a  recommendation  which 
dates  back  to  1962.  It  is  a  recommendation 
which  resulted  in  the  resignation  en  masse 
of  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  1965. 
It  is  a  recommendation  which  in  May  of 
1969  has  still  not  been  carried  out,  despite  its 
unanimous  support  by  both  management  and 
labour. 

I  point  out  to  you  also  that  in  the  last  year 
for  which  I  have  statistics  available,  1967, 
there  were  45  fatahties.  There  were  45  fatali- 
ties in  the  field  of  construotion  safety  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  tabulated  by  the  de- 
partment, and  65  fatalities  as  tabulated  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

What  we  are  submitting,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  that  many  fatalities  if  the  Min- 
ister will  accede  to  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion representative  of  all  interested  parties 
whidi  has  been  put  to  him  again  and  again 
since  1962.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an 
inordinate  request  to  make  and  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  what  happens  in  the  coiu^e 
of  time  to  recommendations  that  came  from 
this  very  specific  conference  and  report. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  Mr.  Minister,  can 
you  tell  me  when  the  submissions  were  made 
to  you  or  your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  My  recollection  is  that 
they  came  to  me  in  February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that 
the  labour  safety  council  has  a  research  co- 
ordinator and  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Since  you  have  an  element  of  research 


in  this  council,  has  any  research  been  done 
on  caisson  disease  and  on  the  work  being 
done  in  California  and  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  down  there  in  connection  with 
working  under  pressure  and  Caisson's  disease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  research  is  being  done 
but  not  by  that  group  and  our  research  officer 
lias  to  be  appointed.  Other  research  in  that 
field  was  being  done  in  a  different  area 
through  the  construction  safety  association 
and  also  through  The  Department  of  Health 
as  we  require  their  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  the  Minister  saying  that 
there  is  research  being  done  on  this  peculiar 
problem  in  The  Department  of  Health  and 
w^ith  the  construction  safety  association  and 
not  in  his  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  the  branch,  as  well, 
but  we  draw  on  their  assistance. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Has  the  research  director 
been  made  aware  of  the  research  which  has 
been  done  in  California? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  situation  in  California 
myself.  I  was  rather  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  since  the  construction  industry  is  going 
into  high  pressure  tunnelling  more  and  more, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  Minister  will  see 
that  the  research  is  done.  Perhaps  the  s^ety 
orders  and  the  new  Act  of  the  State  of 
California  should  be  introduced  into  the 
province  in  order  to  protect  workers  from  this 
very,  very  heinous  disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  that  since  this  has 
been  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  expand  on  it  very  slightly.  It  has  been 
proposed  tliat  the  underground  work  regula- 
tion should  specify  a  detailed  medical 
examination,  including  certain  X-rays  designed 
to  diagnose  for  the  development  of  bone 
necrosis.  This  matter  was  referred  to  our 
medical  consultant  in  The  Department  of 
Health;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  early  in 
January  that  that  was  done. 

A  conference  was  called  of  the  construc- 
tion safety  council,  the  unions,  the  contractors 
and  the  medical  people,  to  discuss  and  assess 
the  whole  problem.  This  conference  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  and  that  con- 
sisted of  union  and  contractors  representatives 
and  medical  persons  who  reported  to  tlie 
Depmty  Minister  within  the  last  month. 

They  recommended  certain  medical  pro- 
cedures to  be  adopted.  A  certain  form  should 
be   specified  in  the  regulations,   arid   certain 
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new  records  should  be  maintained.  My 
officials  are  dealing  with  those  recommenda- 
tions now  and  they  will  be  given  considera- 
tion and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  do  not  want  to  belabour 
this  issue  more  than  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  am  wondering,  since  the  research, 
extensive  research,  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia and  since  extensive  research  into  the 
regulations  and  the  forming  of  the  regulations 
has  been  done  in  California,  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Minister  would  not  just  refer  to 
that  because  I  understand  that  there  is  an 
extensive  medical  examination  and  there  are 
certain  regulations  that  are  followed  down 
there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  not  a  medical  person, 
but  I  was  present  at  that  medical  centre.  I 
was  at  the  medical  centre.  I  have  seen  it 
and  I  have  talked  to  the  doctors  there.  But 
I  think  you  might  be  interested  to  know— 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  the  pressures  that 
they  are  dealing  with  and  the  ones  that  we  are 
dealing  with— that,  according  to  the  records 
supplied  by  the  statistics  from  the  workmen's 
compensation  board,  there  were  95  cases  of 
caisson  disease  for  compensation  between 
1955  and  I960;  there  were  54  between  1960 
and  1965;  and  there  have  been  only  ten  cases 
in  the  last  five  years.  So  there  is  a  decided 
drop  in  reference  to  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  trust  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  do  all  he  can  in  that  regard  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Safety  council  carried?  The 
next  programme  is  administrative  services- 
carried. 

Information  services— carried. 

Systems  and  data  processing— carried. 

Executive  director  manpower  services  — 
carried. 

Now  we  will  revert  back  to  main  offices. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  advocate  tak- 
ing "courage  by  the  halter".  I  would  like  to 
advocate  tonight  that  the  name  of  this  de- 
partment be  changed. 

I  counted  today  the  number  of  changes 
in  names  that  had  occurred  since  I  was  first 
elected  in  1955,  and  I  observe,  errors  and 
omissions  excepted,  that  of  the  20  depart- 
ments of  government  functioning  the  names 
of  11  have  been  changed.  But  this  one  goes 
on  with  the  hoary  old  name  that  was  first 
given  to  it,  of  course,  by  no  less  a  person 


dian    William    Lyon    Mackenzie    King,    who 
was  the  first  federal  Minister  of  Labour. 

I  was  ruminating  about  what  a  pity  it  was 
that,  at  the  outset,  when  he  initiated  this 
department  at  the  federal  level,  he  did  not 
call  it  by  the  name  of  the  book  of  which  he 
was  so  fond. 

He  thought,  of  course,  that  second  to 
Shakespeare  and  perhaps  Goethe  and  one  or 
two  other  writers,  that  that  book  of  his  was 
the  greatest  thing  that  was  ever  composed  in 
the  English  language.  But  he  might  have 
considered  calling  it  the  department  of  indus- 
try and  humanity. 

This  is  a  government,  of  course,  that  makes 
much  of  changing  symbols  and  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind,  none  at  all  as  I  look 
around  the  Treasury  benches,  that  at  least 
parts  of  the  impetus  in  changing  names  of 
departments  has  been  an  exercise  in  hubris 
on  part  of  the  contemporary  occupant  of  the 
portfolio.  In  short,  the  change  in  name  did 
something  for  the  incumbent.  It  gave  him 
a  bit  of  a  stimulus  or  a  form  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, and  I  do  not  hav'e  to  look  very  far  to 
find  corroboration  in  my  own  mind. 

Now,  in  a  department  of  labour  what 
really  are  we  describing?  What  sector  of  our 
responsibilities  is  in  focus?  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  name  "labour"  is  in  itself  an  abstrac- 
tion. 

Firstly,  it  is  an  abstraction,  and  being  an 
abstraction  it  is  removed  from  the  individual 
human  beings  with  which  the  department  is 
dealing.  And  secondly,  one  is  moved  to  com- 
ment that  it  is  an  abstraction  of  a  part  of 
mankind  that  is  not  accurate  in  contemp- 
orary terms. 

Now,  who  labours  in  the  sense  of  "labour" 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  century  when  the  name 
was  invented?  Very  few  in  the  working  force 
actually  do  that  type  of  labour,  that  type  of 
activity  that  calls  for  muscular  development 
and  little  else.  And  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, in  spending  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  budget,  is  bent  on  a  concerted  programme 
to  reduce  that  number.  He  wants  to  reduce 
the  number,  who  actually  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  an  even 
smaller  number. 

There  is  no  way  that  2.9  million  people 
who  earn  wages  in  this  province,  there  is  no 
question  but  only  a  miniscule  proportion  of 
them  are  labourers  in  the  sense  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  title  of  this  department  of 
government. 

I  am  going  to  advocate  a  new  name  a 
littie   later   on,   but   I   do   not   advocate   the 
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ugly  one  that  they  had  selected  at  Ottawa. 
It  seems  to  mean  that  the  word  "Manpower" 
is  even  worse;  that  is  almost  too  contem- 
porary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  discriminates  against 
women. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  let  me  say  I  am  speaking 
very  seriously  and  I  do  not  need  a  straight 
man  in  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services.    I  do  not  need  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Whose  hubris  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  yes  indeed.  He  might 
look  that  word  up— hubris— h-u-b-r-i-s.  You 
got  that? 

Now,  I  want  to  digress,  if  you  will  permit 
me  for  a  moment,  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  constant  surprise  to  me,  and  more  than 
a  little  chagrin,  that  as  I  watch  the  CBC 
nightly,  if  there  is  any  story  about  industrial 
relations  in  this  country,  that  invariably  it 
involves  the  counterparts  of  this  Minister  at 
Ottawa. 

That  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  knowing  as  I 
do,  that  very  recently  of  2.9  million  people 
who  work  for  a  living  in  Ontario,  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  them,  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  department.  And 
yet  to  watch  that  joyless  television  network, 
which  we  support  with  public  funds,  as  in 
almost  every  other  sector  of  human  experi- 
ences, it  seems  that  only  what  they  do  in  the 
national  scene  at  Ottawa  is  of  any  importance 
at  all. 

That  is  a  striking  characteristic,  that  really 
is  a  very  trenchant  characteristic,  when  one 
considers  that  this  department  is  responsible 
for  the  industrial  relations  of  something  of 
the  order  of  two  and  three-quarter  million 
people  in  the  province  who  go  to  work  in  the 
morning  to  earn  the  daily  bread  for  them- 
selves and  their  family. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
name— Department  of  Manpower  and  Immi- 
gration, I  believe  it  is  called.  But  going  back 
to  the  abstract  term  labour,  which  is  a 
pseudonym  for  mankind,  it  is  a  pseudonym 
for  man. 

As  somebody  said  here  quite  aptly  to- 
night, this  department  deals  with  people. 
Well  then,  if  that  be  the  case  why  do  we 
not  name  the  department,  give  it  a  name, 
give  it  rebirth,  in  a  name  that  denotes  our 
concern  for  human  beings?  Therefore  I  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  called  the  department 
of  human  relations.  That  seems  very  apt  to 


subsume  the  activities  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.    That  would   fit  in   naturally. 

If  that  goes  too  far  then  it  might  be  called 
—I  mentioned  the  department  of  industry  and 
humanity,  well  I  will  pass  that  one  over— as 
an  improvement  on  this  it  might  be  called 
the  department  of  employment  relations,  the 
department  of  industrial  relations,  though  I 
do  not  find  those  are  fetching. 

The  one  I  would  settle  on  is  the  depart- 
ment of  human  relations  for  I  suspect  that 
among  those  who  have  power  in  the  com- 
munity this  title  is  suitable.  It  is  suitable  to 
those  who  wield  power  because  it  categorizes 
those  who  work  for  a  living,  it  hides  them 
into  a  category  and  they  are  at  least  among 
the  troglodytes,  the  antediluvians.  There  is  a 
conception,  luiarticulated,  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  government,  and  more  than  just 
any  special  government,  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  Tory  government  is  to  keep  labour  in 
its  place. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  individual  is  an 
anachronism  at  all,  especially  among  those 
who  wield  true  power.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  seen  the  disappearance  of  this  type  of 
entrepreneur  who  will  recline  beside  the 
swimming  pool  at  the  Fountainbleau  in 
Miami  Beach,  and  as  he  asks  the  white-coated 
waiter  to  put  another  ice  cube  in  the  high- 
ball, he  will  say  to  his  neighbour  the  working 
man,  "labour  is  asking  for  too  much,  I  do 
not  know  what  has  got  into  their  heads." 
That  type  of  individual  expects  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  be  his  protector,  to  be  his 
assistant,  to  be  his  wilHng  ally. 

I  think  the  day  is  perhaps  coming  very 
quickly  in  our  economic  organization  when  it 
will  more  and  more  be  recognized  that  work- 
ing people,  and  the  owners  of  capital  and  the 
managers,  are  in  fact  engaged  in  a  partner- 
ship. It  is  a  partnership  of  activity,  but  we 
still  have  this  notion— and  it  is  pre- Victorian, 
it  is  at  least  Adam  Smith,  certainly  given  a 
lot  of  support  and  stimulus  by  Spencer,  and 
others— that  the  ownership  of  capital,  the 
ownership  of  money,  attracts  to  itself  more 
in  the  way  of  privilege  and  power  by  its 
very  nature.  And  in  that  sense  of  course  you 
hit  the  meaning  of  the  term  labour  right  on 
the  head.  You  pin  it  down. 

When  you  call  the  offering  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  working  people  in  the  industrial 
structure  labour,  then  you  have  identified  it 
as  a  commodity  that  is  purchased  on  the 
market.  Then  the  person  in  that  category  is 
selling  the  only  thing  he  has  to  offer,  that 
eight  hours  a  day,  the  skills  he  has  developed, 
his  reliability,  and  so  on,  but  at  the  same 
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time  you  at  once  see  that  what  he  is  selling 
are  all  human  attributes— they  are  all  attri- 
butes of  the  human  being. 

All  right  then,  has  the  time  not  come  to 
recognize  the  human  quahty  of  the  people 
over  which  this  department  has  jurisdiction, 
and  we  make  a  new  break,  a  new  departure, 
and  a  twelvemonth  hence,  or  even  sooner, 
somebody  in  that  research  department  down 
there-how  much  have  they  got?- $400,000?- 
comes  up  with  a  new  name.  I  hope  it  will  be 
The  Department  of  Human  Relations— I  could 
not  think  of  a  nicer  title.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  that  I  would 
covet  more  than  to  be  Minister  of  human 
relations.  That  seems  to  subsume  a  great 
deal  of  what  government  is  all  about,  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  individual,  the 
instilling  of  hope  into  the  hmnan  breast,  the 
improvement  of  the  human  personality,  well 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  individual 
human. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  got  away  from  the 
notion— and  it  will  not  last  long.  I  have  never 
been  more  optimistic,  it  will  not  last  a  decade 
I  predict— that  those  who  toil,  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  industrial  enterprise  by  selling 
their  skills  or  their  time,  or  that  type  of  in- 
volvement, are  looked  upon  as  enemies  of 
capital.  That  is  the  way  the  unenlightened 
industrial  entrepreneur  treats  them  now.  They 
are  people  to  be  thwarted,  they  are  people 
to  be  hovelled,  they  are  to  be  inhibited,  they 
are  to  be  forestalled,  and  that  notion  must 
surely  pass  away  very  quickly. 

Those  who  toil— and  who  toils  in  the  sense 
that  Mackenzie  King  was  thinking  about  any 
longer?— the  great  mass  of  the  working  force 
now,  well,  you  can  see  them  every  morning 
coming  out  of  Union  Station,  coming  out  of 
the  subways,  going  to  the  sophisticated,  cy- 
bernetic devices  in  the  forest  of  buildings 
downtown  in  Toronto— the  factories  where 
similar  activities  take  place.  Only  a  very  few, 
only  a  very  miniscule  proportion,  fit  the  con- 
cept that  is  in  the  name  of  this  department. 

Having  demolished  the  title  of  this  depart- 
ment I  do  not  need  to  labour  it.  I  do  not 
need  to  elaborate  the  obvious  or  distend  the 
trivia.  But  I  am  the  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness—that fellow  is  not  in  here  right  now 
and  I  am.  You  know  I  am  the  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness— "prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord".  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  to- 
night, but  I  want  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Minister  in  a  new  category,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  if  next  year  he  came  in  here 
called  the  Minister  of  human  relations  that 
there  would  be  a  completely  new  atmosphere 


surrounding  that  department.  It  would  make 
a  new  hope  just  surge  out  of  the  breasts  of 
those  bright  young  people  he  has  in  that  de- 
partment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  friend  from  Scarborough 
West  says  he  would  find  them  banging  at  the 
doors  at  9  o'clock— at  7.30  if  they  used  the 
youth  — 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  to  lay  eyes  on  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  to  use  that  word  in  the 
pious  cant  nowadays  if  you  gave  it  a  mean- 
ingful title,  meaningful,  that  is  a  reflection  of 
of  the  reahty  of  the  world  outside.  And  all 
these  other  changes  in  names  will  never  pro- 
tect the  guilty  over  there  when  the  people 
come  to  deal  with  them.  They  cannot  hide 
behind  those  new  names.  But  if  this  govern- 
ment changed  the  name  to  human  relations 
and  really  meant  it  and  carried  on  activity 
consonant  with  that  new  name,  well,  I  pre- 
dict they  would  be  hard  to  beat,  though  I 
cannot  see  anything  that  is  going  to  save 
them  in  1971. 

Vote  1001  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1002: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Safety  and  technical  ser- 
vices. 

The  first  programme  is  the  oflSce  of  the 
executive  director.  Anything  under  that  pro- 
gramme? Carried.  Operating  engineers?  The 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Under  the  operating  engineers, 
Mr.    Chairman,    would    the    Minister   explain 
this  new  thermal- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
a  good  question. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  he  knows  what  I  mean.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  Minister  would  care  to 
comment  on  this  new  type  of  operation  and 
its  effect  on  employment  under  The  Oper- 
ating Engineers  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  That  is  a 
very  inside  joke  you  fellows  have.  Let  us  in 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  really.  I  am  not  an 
engineer  and  I  have  the  greatest  time  getting 
in  my  mind  the  change  in  the  measurement 
from  the  old  system  of  square  foot  heating 
system  to  the  new  one,  which  is  really  based 
on  the  capacity  to  produce  the  heat.  This  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  board  of  review 
that  was  established  to  develop  the  regula- 
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tions  and  it  has  been  a  slow,  slow  process. 
But  as  you  know,  it  has  been  completed. 

What  they  have  done  is  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  use  the  modem  system  rather 
than  the  old  arrangement.  But  the  new  regu- 
lations reflect  the  new  statute  by  using  what 
we  call  a  therm  hour  as  the  unit  of  power  to 
measure  the  size  of  registered  stationary 
power  in  compressor  plants.  In  the  past,  sta- 
tionary power  plants  have  been  rated  by 
combining  the  total  horsepower  and  the 
brake  horsepower  of  the  compressor  motors. 
While  this  may  not  be  scientfically  correct, 
the  procedure  has  been  accepted  in  the  past 
and  quite  frankly,  I  have  found  this  a  difficult 
and  technical  problem  to  overcome. 

I  know  what  they  are  endeavouring  to  do, 
but  not  being  an  engineer  I  am  not  cognizant 
of  exactly  how  they  measure.  But  modem 
boilers  are  rated  by  manufacturers  in  British 
thermal  units  per  hour  and  under  the  1965 
Act,  therm  hour  means  100,000  British 
thermal  units  and  therefore,  the  therm  hour 
is  a  convenient  rniit  for  rating  plants  as  com- 
pared to  the  old  system.  And  that  is  what  they 
are  doing  today. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  it  is  not  this  whole  ques- 
tion, you  know.  We  get  back  to  it— the  whole 
question  comes  down  on  the  side  of  feather- 
bedding;  I  suppose  you  could  call  it  that. 

Where  you  have  300  horsepower,  then  you 
translate  tliat  into  ten  times  30  thermal  units, 
so  you  get  the  same  amount  of  horsepower 
out  of  that  many  units  and  then  you  do  not 
need  anyone  to  really  look  after  them.  I 
think  this  is  the  position  that  the  department 
has  been  taking.  Now  obviously,  the  people 
employed  in  that  type  of  enterprise  feel  that 
the  dangers  are  still  inherent  in  that  kind  of 
an  operation  and  that  someone  should  be 
there  at  all  times  looking  after  that  kind  of  a 
thermal  unit  as  it  replaced  the  other  type. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Operating  engineers— car- 
ried. Boiler  inspection— carried.  Elevator  in- 
spection—carried. 

On  construction  safety;  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Morite:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister,  in  reply  to  a  question  that  was 
placed  to  me  in  this  House,  gave  a  very 
detailed  answer  to  the  questions  that  I  did 
pose  on  caisson  disease  and  its  prevention 
and  cure.  On  page  3099  of  Hansard  on  April 
15,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  says: 

All  six  affidavits  supplied  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  on  the  television  programme  W5,  made  speci- 
fic allegations  that  were  false. 


I  would  hke  to  ask  the  Minister  what 
allegations  were  false  in  the  affidavits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  basic  question  that 
we  felt  was  not  correct  was  as  to  whether 
they  have  had  examination  in  the  past  or  not. 

Each  statutory  declaration  asserts  that  the 
individual  named  commenced  employment 
with  a  particular  contractor  in  compressed 
air  on  or  about  a  particular  date.  Each  statu- 
tory declaration  contains  a  swom  statement 
by  the  pertinent  individual  that,  "at  this  time 
I  had  not  previously  worked  in  compressed 
air."  Under  section  109  of  the  regulations: 

A  person  who  has  not  previously  worked 
in  compressed  air  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
work  in  compressed  air  without  first  being 
tested  under  air  pressure  by  the  project 
physician,  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
work  under  any  pressure  of  compressed  air 
for  longer  than  one-half  shift  unless  he  has 
been  re-examined  by  the  project  physician 
and  foimd  to  be  physically  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  interviews  with  the  solicitor,  each 
of  the  six  persons  who  made  a  statutory 
declaration  admitted  that  his  statutory  dec- 
laration was  false  in  that  he  had  experience 
in  compressed  air  previous  to  the  employ- 
ment he  had  mentioned  in  his  statutory  dec- 
laration. A  subsequent  interview  with  each 
of  the  project  physicians  established  that  the 
six  gentlemen  had  each  told  the  physician 
that  they  had  previously  worked  in  com- 
pressed air.  In  consequence,  the  physicians  did 
not  apply  section  109  which,  of  course,  they 
were  not  required  to  do  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Does  that  mean  it  was  the 
element  that  was  not  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  In  the  Minister's  reply,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  necessarily  unsafe  to  put 
one  man  on  two  locks— two  airlocks— to  pres- 
surize the  individuals  when  they  go  down 
into  the  pressurized  tunnel. 

Could  the  Minister  answer  why  they  would 
rK>t  be  safe,  for  instance,  if  the  two  pressurized 
locks  are,  say,  50  feet  apart  or,  if  they  are 
further  apart,  or  if  both  locks  are  being  used 
at  the  same  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Tlie  point  is,  if  the  locks 

are  close  then  there  is  not  the  same  danger. 
It  is  not  the  same  danger  if  they  are  far 
ai>art.  Say,  20  feet  apart  is  too  far.  If  they 
are  mucli  closer  it  is  a  different  situation. 
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Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  that  upon  the  basis  that 
you  say  it  is  not  unsafe  for  one  man  to  run 
two  looks? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  con- 
struction safety?  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Has  the  Minister  made  any 
move  for  the  province  to  take  over  the  in- 
spectors for  construction  safety  from  the 
municipalities? 

I  notice  that  tlie  labour  safety  council  made 
that  recommendation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
matter  I  dealt  with  previously  v/ith  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West.  That  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  us  from  the  labour  safety 
council.  And  I  explained  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  my  department  as  a  matter  of 
pohcy.  When  that  is  determined  it  will  be 
announced  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  would  like  to  make  one 
observation  in  this  area  because  I  notice 
that  the  labour  safety  council  made  that 
recommendation.  Again  we  get  ourselves  into 
the  position  that  most  of  the  inspectors  are 
part  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  and  if  the  province  takes  them 
over  you  will  again  be  eroding  that  bargain- 
ing unit  as  you  have  done  now  on  a  number 
of  occasions  when  the  province  has  taken  over 
municipal  employees.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  I  tliink  it  is  about  time  that 
problem  ceased,  this  continuous  erosion  of 
the  bargaining  imit  as  the  province  goes  in 
and  takes  over  these  employees. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise  was 
that  the  Minister  said  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  raised  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  in  the  labour  safety  council's 
brief;  is  tliat  what  the  Minister  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  raised  the  particular  point,  the 
first  point  this  member  was  raising,  not  in 
reference  to  the  employees.  He  also  raised 
something  with  reference  to  the  suggestions 
as  to  change  in  regulations. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  ask  this  question  then: 
As  I  see  it,  there  were  four  recommendations 
—let  me  read  one  so  that  and  maybe  the 
Minister  can  answer  the  four  at  the  same 
time.  It  says: 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Section  17(1) 
should  be  revised  to  make  it  mandatory 
that  an  inspector  issue  a  written  direction 
to  the  contravenor  when  he  is  of  the 
opinion    the   provision    of   the   Act    or   the 


regulation  was  contravened.  This  may  be 
done  by  changing  the  word  "may"  to 
"shall". 

And    so    on.    Is    this    what    the    Minister    is 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  All  those  things  are  being 
considered,  along  with  certain  recommenda- 
tions or  proposals  that  we  had  of  our  own. 
We  are  meshing  them  and  looking  at  them 
to  develop  new  regulations  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Construction  safety. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
has  made  a  statement  that  there  was  a 
question  of  policy,  whether  the  construction 
inspectors  hired  by  the  municipality  were 
going  to  be  taken  over  by  the  province.  No? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  not  what  I  said. 
I  said  it  was  their  recommendation  that  the 
province  should  assume  responsibility  from 
the  municipalities,  and  that  question  becomes 
a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  if  I 
may,  in  reference  to  construction  safety,  there 
are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  add  about 
it.  It  is  simply  this,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  shared 
by  all  people  in  this  House:  no  one  can  be 
complacent  about  on-the-job  accidents,  the 
toll  is  heavy  and  it  would  be  heavy  if  only 
one  worker  were  injured  or  killed,  but  we 
have  to  keep  things  in  perspective  so  that 
the  public  is  not  led  into  demanding  irra- 
tional actions.  We  must  be  sure  that  our 
energies  will  be  directed  in  an  intelligent 
way. 

There  were  37  construction  fatalities 
reported  in  my  estimates,  probably  amounting 
to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  acci- 
dental deaths  in  Ontario  last  year.  I  say 
"probably"  because  the  latest  comparative 
statistics  available  are  for  the  years  1966  and 
1967,  but  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Can- 
ada Safety  Council  indicate  that  one  is  likely 
safer  at  work  than  at  home  or  on  the  high- 
ways or  on  the  playground. 

In  1966-1967  there  were  3,765  accidental 
deaths  and  of  these  316  or  8.4  per  cent  were 
occupational  accidents.  The  biggest  killer  is 
traffic,  1,719  deaths  or  45.7  per  cent.  Next 
come  falls  and  they  were  18.4  per  cent; 
drownings  8.8  per  cent;  fires  and  explosions, 
6.2  per  cent;  suffocation,  6.1;  poisoning,  4.3; 
machinery,  2.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  these  figures 
also  indicate  that  there  is  no  place  for 
demagogy  in  the  fight  to  prevent  accidental 
death.  To  constantly  call  attention  to  a  very 
small  part  for  the  sake  of  advantage  merely 
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obscures  the  bigger  problem  and  possibly  in- 
hibits progress  toward  the  solution.  So  let  us 
keep  things  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Oh,  I  agree  with  the  Min- 
ister, and  I  agree  that  the  Minister  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  through  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  and  through  his  construc- 
tion safety  advisory  board.  All  the  things  that 
he  is  doing  I  think  are  showing  results,  but 
I  would  submit  with  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  would 
like  to  see  improvement  and  I  think  the  Min- 
ister would  like  to  see  the  same  thing,  and 
we  are  not  trying  to  be  demagogues  in  this 
regard.  But  I  would  still  like  to  know,  Mr, 
Chairman,  how  many  construction  safety  in- 
spectors there  are  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  give 
the  member  the  breakdown  by  municipalities. 
There  are  about  250  in  the  province,  as  well 
as  our  own,  which  amount  to  some  22,  plus 
the  head  of  the  branch. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  That  was  the  next  question 
I  was  going  to  ask.  There  are  22  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  department  and  about 
200- 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  About  250. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  About  250.  May  I  ask  this, 
can  the  Minister  give  me  the  cost  of  the  250 
inspectors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  that  is  municipal,  and 
it  would  be  spread  throughout  all  the  muni- 
cipalities. I  can  get  it  but  it  would  require 
quite  a  bit  of  work. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  the  Minister  aware  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  municipal  inspectors, 
and  whether  they  take  periodic  courses  in 
safety  and  what  type  of  courses  they  might 
take,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  only  do  they  take 
them  but  our  people  give  them  and  conduct 
seminars  for  them.  But  one  other  point  I 
would  just  make  to  the  member,  that  in 
addition  to  the  construction  safety  oflScers  in 
the  municipalities  there  are  the  trench  exca- 
vation oflBcers  as  well;  taken  together  I  think 
it  is  nearly  1,200. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Inspectors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  in  those  two  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Construction  safety,  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  I  notice  when  the  Min- 
ister was  giving  his  opening  remarks  that  he 


did  say:  "It  is  virtually  impossible  to  foresee 
all  of  the  contingencies  that  may  arise.  A  gust 
of  wind  or  a  moment  of  human  carelessness 
can  bring  trouble  and  even  disaster.  These 
are  the  major  reasons  for  the  high  accident 
frequency  rate  in  the  construction  industry." 

Well,  you  know,  it  just  brought  to  mind 
when  I  read  that  just  a  moment  ago,  the  re- 
port in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  I  believe  it 
was,  where  three  construction  employees  were 
sitting  and  having  their  lunch  and  were  killed 
because  some  huge  cement  form  or  something 
fell  over  on  top  of  them. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  regard 
we  ought  to  have  adequate  inspection  because 
—and  I  recognize  that  accidents  can  happen 
—it  just  seems  to  me  that  where  three  em- 
ployees can  sit  down  at  the  cost  of  their  lives 
at  any  construction  site,  that  there  is  just 
something  sadly  lacking  in  this  whole  safety 
programme.  When  an  incident  like  that  can 
happen  in  this  province,  something  is  sadly 
lacking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  an  example  of  my  remarks  because  in 
this  situation,  the  area  had  been  inspected. 
Three  men  went  out  to  eat  their  lunch  and 
picked  a  place.  A  wind  came  up,  and  that 
form  was  blown  over.  Now,  there  was  an 
inquest  into  that  particular  situation  and  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  responsibility. 
In  other  words  it  fell  into  that  category  of 
Act  of  God,  regretfully,  for  those  three  men. 
But  there  was  a  whole  series  of  unrelated 
situations  which  I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
really  anticipate  or  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Construction  safety— agreed. 
On  industrial  safety. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  when  I  was  speaking 
today,  I  raised  this  whole  question  again  of 
joint  management,  employee  committees.  And 
I  did  say  that  the  Minister  recognized  that 
principle  when  he  mentioned  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  last  year.  And  the  question 
I  put  at  this  moment  is:  has  the  Minister 
considered  broadening  that  principle  or  broad- 
ening the  whole  scope  of  joint  industrial 
safety  committees  in  the  industry  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  you  will  appreciate 
that  change  was  brought  into  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  last  summer.  Now 
we  want  to  see  the  eflPect  of  this  from  the 
board— what  is  happening.  We  will  look  at 
it  through  that  standpoint  to  apply  in  other 
areas.  Here  we  have  a  new  situation,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  situation  but  I  want  to 
see  what  happens— what  comes  from  its  use. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of 
those  on  the  maiHng  iLst  of  Mr.  Paul  Fal- 
kowski,  well  known  to  the  Minister,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  me  that  in 
respect  of  mine  safety  he  invariably  writes 
to  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence). 
Then  why,  may  I  ask,  is  not  the  concept  of 
safety  housed  under  one  department  of  gov- 
ernment? What  is  the  difference  in  mining 
safety  and  other  forms  of  industrial  safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  it  is  really  related 
to  function.  The  mines  department  dealing 
so  much  with  mines  and  their  operation,  the 
mines  safety  part  is  in  that  department  rather 
than  in  my  department.  The  logger  safety  is 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  for 
example. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  this  is  a  fracturing  that 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  inefficiency.  Surely 
the  techniques,  the  industrial  techniques,  the 
use  of  machinery  in  mining  operations  be- 
coming automated  as  it  is,  must  be  compar- 
able. The  technology  of  the  equipment  must 
be  comparable  in  many  ways  to  the  situation 
in  other  parts  of  industry,  the  manufacturing 
industry,  and  this  division  for  the  sake  of 
jurisdiction,  unless  the  Minister  of  Mines 
would  not  have  anything  to  do.  That  might 
be  it,  that  if  you  took  this  away  from  him  he 
would  not  have  much  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  I  could  suggest,  this  is 
the  kind  of  situation  that  the  Treasurer  an- 
nounced recendy  with  the  productivity  im- 
provement project,  to  look  at  these  things. 
We  may  find  that  there  would  be  some 
changes  on  those  kind  of  recommendations. 
They  are  in  a  certain  department  because  of 
function  today,  but  I  think  we  should  be 
open-minded  as  to  whether  they  remain  there 
or  which  is  the  best  place  for  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Over  here  we  are  always  look- 
ing for  improvement.  That  is  the  pith  and 
substance  of  our  existence,  to  look  for  con- 
structive improvement  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions, directed  towards  it.  And  in  a  very  real 
way  it  can  be  said  that  the  government  of 
the  day  gets  its  best  ideas  from  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  had  an  idea  a  couple  of  years  ago 
that  I  have  considerably  revised,  and  that  is, 
that  I  said  from  my  place  in  the  Legislature 
that  the  matter  of  industrial  safety,  I  felt, 
was  basically  a  problem  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  have  retreated  from  that  position  al- 
most entirely.  It  is  not.  It  is  far  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  collective  bargaining, 
when  one  realizes  the  realities  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 


The  management  invariably  tries  to  get  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  into  a 
position  where  the  attractiveness  of  the  offer 
cannot  be  turned  down.  The  attractiveness 
makes  it  difficult  to  turn  it  down,  and  all 
the  fringe  matters  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  at  the  collecive  bargaining  table 
—of  which  industrial  safety  is  one— go  by  the 
board,  because  the  bargaining  team  for  the 
union  is  looking  for  something  that  is  of  a 
saleable  nature  to  the  membership. 

Invariably  many  aspects  of  employment 
and  especially  this  one,  do  not  get  the  full 
discussion  that  they  might  at  the  collective 
bargaining  table.  Accordingly,  the  answer  is 
then  for  the  state  to  intervene,  and  the  state, 
I  suggest,  must  intervene  along  the  lines  of 
the  member  for  Oshawa  in  pointing  out  to 
both  sides  that  industry  has  become  a  part- 
nership of  activity,  and  the  business  of  man- 
agement prerogative  must  be  vitiated  to  the 
extent  that  the  workers'  rights  to  make  sug- 
gestions about  safety  are  very  important 
indeed. 

Now,  that  Mr.  Falkowski  is  a  very  remark- 
able man  in  this  area  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  mining  industry.  I  do  not  know  what 
industries  have  a  person  of  that  calibre  who 
interests  himself  to  the  extent  that  he  does 
with  the  plethora  of  letters  that  he  writes  to 
the  Ministry  making  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  techniques.  But  surely  logic 
would  command  one  to  realize  that  the  very 
people  working  on  the  job  are  at  least  in  as 
good  a  position  to  know  what  improvements 
in  safety  ought  to  be  put  into  effect.  That 
argument  is  so  powerful  that  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Minister  of  Labour  can  maintain 
any  barricades  against  it.  I  really  do  not 
logically  see  how  he  can  defend  any  other 
proposition  that  would  forestall  workers  from 
having  the  fullest  participation  in  the  realm 
of  safety  in  their  employment. 

But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  too  frequently 
suggestions  in  respect  of  safety  are  treated 
as  an  intrusion  into  management's  preroga- 
tive. Surely,  how  the  industry  is  geared,  its 
technology,  and  how  it  operates,  the  inci- 
dence of  accidents  and  all  those  other  things, 
surely  in  the  enlightened  age  they  cannot 
be  guarded  jealously  as  being  management's 
prerogative. 

Government  inti-udes  in  a  very  simple 
way.  Government  merely  takes  the  position 
of  saying  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
society  that  the  safety  factor  be  made  para- 
mount. "It  is  of  paramount  consideration. 
Safety  comes  before  profits,  and  we,  the 
government,  must  intervene  here  to  see  that 
the  most  appropriate  measures"— no,  there  is 
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a  better  word— "the  most  appropriate  approach 
is  taken  to  the  question  of  industrial  safety". 

Now,  I  am  talking,  and  I  frankly  confess, 
in  terms  of  the  concept.  I  am  talking  con- 
ceptually about  it  without  dwelling  on  any 
specific  areas.  But  it  is  that  conceptual  ap- 
proach that  I  want  this  Minister  to  take  in 
the  area  of  industrial  safety.  Of  course,  the 
truth  is  that  he  is  convinced  of  the  truth 
himself.  He  is  convinced,  and  he  is  dragging 
his  feet.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
he  made  the  far-reaching  amendments  to  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  that  he  made, 
and  passed  through  this  House  with  its 
unanimous  consent?  And  yet  he  wants  to 
drag  his  feet  with  the  concept  as  it  applies 
to  industry  as  a  whole.  His  position,  logically, 
is  indefensible,  and  he  finds  he  cannot  arm 
himself  with  an  explanation  because  in  effect 
he  is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

T^e  answer  he  gave  tonight  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  look  at  how  it  works,  just 
will  not  wash,  because  the  rook  has  been 
had.  He  has  had  the  experience  of  the 
statute  for  a  year  and  if  the  principle  was 
good  w^hen  it  was  enacted,  it  is  still  good 
today.  If  it  was  not  good,  to  be  logical  he 
ought  to  be  in  here  repealing  it  but  he  is 
not  doing  that. 

Tell  us  how  much  time  you  need  for  you 
and  your  people  to  have  a  look  at  it.  What  is 
the  deadline?  Give  us  a  deadline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  at  least  until  the 
end  of  this  year  for  us  to  see  the  operation 
of  that  system,  because  it  did  not  come  into 
effect  until  last  year— late  last  year.  I  want  to 
have  a  good  look  at  this  thing  and  see  the 
results. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  believe  in  gradualism  too.  We 
will  make  a  note  of  what  you  have  said  here 
tonight  and  by  the  time  these  estimates  roll 
around  again,  we  will  expect  that  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  definite  answer. 
The  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
penultimate  one  before  the  end  of  this  gov- 
ernment for  all  time;  that  can  be  one  of 
the  last  reforms.  It  is  a  very  meaningful  one 
because  personally  I  want  to  advance  the 
propositions  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life, 
that  participation  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  country  is  a  partnership.  It  is  a  part- 
nership between  the  owners  of  capital,  the 
managers  and  those  who  toil.  The  partnership 
is  a  full  one  and  I  would  not  support  any 
other  proposition  than  that  it  accords  to  each 
one  of  the  partners  the  fullest  participation. 
This  is  a  very  vital  area,  a  very  vital  area 
indeed. 


One  final  comment.  It  was  very  interesting 
that  the  initiation  took  place  in  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  because  there  is  an 
area  where  management  or  the  owners  of 
capital  feel  that  they  own  the  board  ami 
the  money  it  dispenses.  The  board  is  really 
an  agent  sometimes  called  a  trustee  of  man- 
agement. Trustee  for  the  fund.  That  was  a 
very  significant  area  to  generate  the  reform, 
because  it  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  an  area  that  management  thinks  its  desires 
are  pre-eminent.  This  reform  to  me  has  been 
too  long-delayed. 

Let  me  make  one  other  correction,  in  case 
somebody  reads  on  in  these  debates  to  see 
what  was  said  later.  I  could  not  hope  that 
Hansard  would  go  back  and  correct.  Some- 
body has  kindly  sent  me  a  note  telling  me 
that  Mackenzie  King  was  a  Deputy  Minister 
at  the  time  the  department  was  formed  and 
tliat  Sir  William  Mullock  was  the  Minister. 
Of  course,  I  knew  that.  I  knew  that.  But  the 
idea  of  that  department  was  Mackenzie  King's 
and  nobody  else's  and  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered if  King  Tut  was  the  Minister.  It  would 
not  have  mattered  because  if  you  read  what 
Mackenzie  King  said  about  it,  the  depart- 
ment belonged  to  him.  The  Minister,  as  long 
as  he  served— and  I  think  he  served  up  until 
he  left  the  government  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  on  that  very  vital  issue— fek  that  he 
was  the  kingpin  of  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mullock? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No.  No.  Mackenzie  King,  The 
author  of  the  great  work  I  was  extolling. 
Industry  and  Humanity,  a  copy  of  which,  I 
know,  is  not  at  your  bedside. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Best  thing  for  gomg  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  safety? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  would  just  like  to  get  back  to 
The  Mines  Act  for  a  moment,  part  9,  which 
covers  the  question  of  safety.  I  do  agree  with 
the  member  for  Sudbury  that  this  should  be 
under  the  aegis  of  this  branch  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labomr.  As  an  illustration,  I 
understand  that  Tlhe  Mines  Safety  Act  is 
applicable  in  a  portion  of  the  plant  at  Port 
Colbome  as  well  as  The  Industrial  Safety 
Act.  The  same  situation  is  also  prevalent  at 
International  Nickel  in  Sudbury.  Within  the 
same  plant  you  have  both  Acts  operating.  I 
would  think  that  The  Department  of  Labour, 
through  this  branch  and  their  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  could  co-ordinate  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  safety. 
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They  could  do  it  on  a  much  more  eflBcient 
basis  instead  of  having  this  fragmented  type 
of  safety  programme  that  is  being  carried  on 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  neither  one  being 
very  successful.  Whether  an  employee  is  in- 
jured in  a  mine  accident  or  whether  as  a 
result  of  a  crane  or  a  broken  conveyor  belt, 
that  injury  hurts  just  as  much.  If  you  are 
killed  in  one  of  these  accidents  you  cannot 
be  any  deader.  The  whole  thing  is  that  you 
can  rationalize  it  on  this  basis.  They  should 
all  come  under  TJie  Industrial  Safety  Act. 

I  can  understand  some  Minister  on  the 
government  side  not  wanting  to  relinquish  a 
portion  of  his  portfolio.  Yoii  want  to  preserve 
the  empire  at  all  costs,  but  there  are  times 
when  some  of  these  things  have  to  be  let 
go.  You  have  to  let  them  go  in  the  interests 
of  the  people— and  here  we  have  a  prime 
illustration  on  our  hands. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Plummer,  the  chairman  of  Dunlop  Can- 
ada, who  is  calling  for  a  Minister  of  safety 
in  Ontario.  He  urges  us  to  stop  the  waste 
and  confusion.  This  was  the  headline,  and 
in  any  event,  without  reading  the  article  in 
its  entirety,  he  is  implying  that  we  have  prob- 
lems in  this  area  of  safety.  This  is  not  a  trade 
unionist  making  the  noise  on  behalf  of  the 
employees,  but  an  industrialist  who  is  saying 
that  we  have  got  problems  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  set 
up  a  ministry. 

This  Minister  would  have  a  pretty  big 
department  in  relation  to  some  of  the  other 
departments.  As  you  mentioned  in  your  state- 
ment when  you  opened  these  estimates,  I 
think,  $104  million  is  the  figure  used.  Some 
of  the  departments  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money  to  run  their  department— $104  million. 

I  do  not  really  agree  that  we  need  a  Min- 
ister of  safety  but,  nevertheless,  here  is  an 
industrialist  who  is  indicating  that  things  are 
in  such  a  state,  in  terms  of  safety  in  this 
province,  that  he  is  advocating  a  Minister 
of  Safety,  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  if  we  are  in  this  kind  of 
condition  and  apparently  if  we  are  spending 
$104  million,  things  are  not  too  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  $104  million  that 
I  referred  to  is  the  cost  of  medical  aid  and 
compensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
there  when  Mr.  Plummer  made  those  remarks 
at  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Prevention  Association  about  a  month  ago. 
For  that  matter,  it  was  a  good  address  and 
tliere  were  some  good  thoughts  behind  it.  We 
are  looking  at  them  and  considering  his  sug- 
gestions,  which  have  been   suggested   to  us 


previously.  There  has  been  some  thoughts  on 
the  same  matter  but  they  involve  safety  in 
all  branches  not  just  this  one. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  note  that  the  Minister  made 
the  point  that  there  were  some  40,827  in- 
spections in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  1968- 
1969  fiscal  year  and  35,472  directions  to  cor- 
rect violations  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 
In  other  words,  out  of  40,000  inspections, 
35,000  directions  to  correct  violations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  10  months.  Now 
this  illustrates  the  problem— 35,000  correc- 
tion of  violations. 

The  question  I  also  want  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister is,  how  many  of  these  inspections  were 
the  result  of  employees  or  their  organiza- 
tion to  have  the  inspector  come  into  the 
plant?  Out  of  these  40,000  inspections  how 
many  were  requested  to  go  in  and  how  many 
went  in  on  behalf  of  the  department  volun- 
tarily? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  those  statistics  with  me.  I  have  the 
figures  here  for  67-68  involving  those 
things  under  the  heading:  Number  of  In- 
spections, Number  of  Directions  to  Em- 
ployees, Accidents  Reported,  Number  of 
Fatahties,  but  I  do  not  have  them  broken 
down  in  that  way.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
from  experience  that  probably  about  300  to 
350  emanated  from  the  employees. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well,  this  is  the— no,  I  have 
no  secret  document.  You  issued  this  docu- 
ment. Tliis  is  the  one  you  gave  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  statistics  are  in 
there,  on  page  22,  of  these  40,000  inspec- 
tions and  issued  35,472  directions  to  correct 
violations  of  the  Act  and  the  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  it  here  and  I 
have  it  here  as  well— the  two  sets  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Are  you  saying  that  of  those 
40,000,  only  200-and-some  were  diiect 
requests  of  employees  or  their  union  for 
specific  violations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  correct.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  tied  down  to  an  exact  figure 
but  it  is  in  that  category. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  safety—agreed  to. 
Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  relations. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  one 
question?  It  is  getting  pretty  late,  I  wanted 
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to  raise  another  large  subject,  but  I  will 
not  go  into  tliat  tonight.  May  I  ask  him  what 
about  this  business  of  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion under  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
grievances  section  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  having  the  discretion  to  substitute  their 
own  opinion  for  the  decision  taken  by  man- 
agement in— 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  his  attention,  I 
want  him  to  understand  the  nature  of  my 
question.  The  bugbear  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  courts  on  writs  of  certiori  ever  since,  at 
least,  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  case  where 
Mr.  Justice  Aylesworth  ruled  that  if  the  board 
of  arbitration  found  that  the  decision  could 
reasonably  be  arrived  at  on  the  evidence,  they 
could  not  substitute  their  own  decision  though 
they  would  have  come  to  a  different  one. 

Now  that  doctrine  has  been  ratified  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Judson  in  what  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  was  the  Port  Arthur  ship- 
building case.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  long 
statement  about  it— I  want  to  hear  the  Min- 
ister's attitude  and  whether  there  is  any 
hope  in  an  amendment  to  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  almost  ap- 
proach the  ridiculous  when  we  go  to  the 
trouble  of  constituting  a  quasi  court  such  as 
we  do  under  that  Act,  and  then  we  will  not 
take  the  ultimate  step,  having  constituted 
the  court,  of  giving  them  the  power  to  render 
justice. 

In  substituting  their  view  of  the  matter  for 
the  decision  actually  taken,  they  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  light  of  their  concept  of  natural 
justice,  and  I  have  said  many  times  in  this 
House— many,  many  times— that  if  you  sus- 
tain $80  damage  to  a  fender,  then  you  can 
have  access  to  the  courts.  If  you  had  24 
witnesses  you  could  call  them  all  to  tell  the 
judge  about  the  culpable  defendant,  and  he 
would  give  you  your  $80  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  But  if  you  are  dealing  with  a  bargain- 
ing unit  of  18,000  people,  and  you  go  to  a 
board  of  arbitration,  then  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration is  supposed  to  only  go  to  the  point  of 
determining  whether  the  decision  made  could 
reasonably  be  made  on  the  evidence,  and 
once  they  determine  that  it  could,  then  their 
jurisdiction  is  finished. 

Now  to  go  from  the  board  of  arbitration  to 
the  courts,  this  is  where  my  comparison  of 
the  judge  and  the  $80  damage  to  the  fender 
is  even  more  apt.  You  could  go  to  the  high 
court,  you  could  go  to  the  court  of  appeal, 
and  on  the  doctrine  in  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house  case,  the  doctrine  in  the  Port  Arthur 
shipbuilding  case,   you   could   never  get  the 


opinion  of  a  judge  because  that  doctrine  says 
that  they  will  not  substitute  their  judgment. 
Well,  I  say  heavens  to  Betsy!  That  is  what 
judges  are  for,  that  is  what  they  are  paid  for, 
that  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  did  in  the 
Bell  and  Tamapolsky  case,  that  is  what  he 
did. 

Walter  Tamapolsky  never  got  to  decide 
whether  Bell  rented  a  self-contained  imit,  he 
never  got  to  that  point,  because  Cuddell  ar- 
rived before  the  board  and  he  said:  "Hold 
the  phone,  Mr.  Tamapolsky,  I  am  going  to 
the  high  court". 

Now  Tamapolsky  never  had  time  to  arrange 
his  papers,  let  alone  put  away  his  umbrella 
until  he  was  in  the  high  court.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing light  of  this.  Then  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
took  hold  of  the  thing  and  he  decided  that 
Bell  was  not  renting  a  self-contained  unit,  so 
he  did  the  deciding  for  Tamapolsky. 

Well,  it  is  an  exact  analogy.  I  tell  my  friend 
from  Oshawa  I  had  one  in  the  court  of 
appeal,  it  is  a  recorded  case,  where  the  issue 
was  a  day's  pay  for  14,000  people— Christ- 
mas day  and  New  Year's  day— two  days'  pay. 
The  holiday  fell  on  a  Sunday  that  year— and 
I  went  right  to  the  court  of  appeal  and  never 
got  the  decision  from  the  three  judges  as  to 
whether  they  were  entitled  to  the  day's  pay, 
because  the  court  said,  as  Mr.  Justice  Judson 
says  in  the  Port  Arthur  shipbuilding  case, 
they  are  not  there  to  substitute  their  judg- 
ment. Could  the  board  of  arbitration  have 
found  as  they  did  on  the  evidence?  If  the 
answer  is  yes  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Do  you  not  catch  that  train  any 
more  on  Thursday  nights? 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  it  takes  is  an  amendment,  I 
suggest,  because  we  are  trying  to  be  constmc- 
tive  about  this.  All  it  takes  is  an  amendment 
to  that  long  section  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  whereby  we  would  say  something  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  board  of  arbitration  is 
seized  with  the  matter  under  the  agreement 
it  shall  decide  according  to  the  merits.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  evidence  it  shall  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  fundamentally  is  wrong— when  a  man 
pleads  that  he  has  been  dismissed  without 
just  cause— what  is  wrong  witli  tliree  arbi- 
trators hearing  all  the  evidence  about  his 
dismissal  and  then  coming  to  their  own  deci- 
sion according  to  their  conscience  and  on  the 
evidence  and  according  to  their  judicial  in- 
sight—I had  better  say  quasi  judicial  insight- 
handing  down  a  decision  that  is  in  accord 
with  the  precepts  of  natural  justice? 
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So  what  is  wrong  with  a  system  like  that? 
And  yet,  Mr.  Justice  Judson,  when  it  finally 
goes  up  to  the  court  he  emasculates  any 
judicial  quality.  It  would  be  a  rare  case  in- 
deed, it  really  would  be  a  rare  case,  where 
a  reviewing  court  would  have  to  say  there 
was  not  some  evidence.  There  would  almost 
always  be  some  evidence  to  support  the  de- 
cision so  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
the  boards  of  arbitration  would  have  only  a 
formal  role  to  play. 

I  am  told— and  these  are  my  final  words  to 
the  Minister  because  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  him  if  there  is  any  hope  about  improve- 
ment in  this  area— I  am  told  that  many  people 
in  the  legal  profession  who  consistently  rep- 
resent management  would  approve  of  a 
change  in  the  system  whereby  when  they  go 
to  arbitration  under  this  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  grievances  clause  they  get  a  decision 
on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  On  the  same 
point,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  on  the 
same  case  and  another  case  that  I  want  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hope  the  lawyers  are  not 
going  to  debate  on  one  particular  case  be- 
tween themselves.  We  are  dealing  with  con- 
ciliation services. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  were  good  enough  to  ex- 
tend the  courtesy  to  the  other  member,  you 
might  do  so  to  me.  It  is  not  a  — 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  other  words,  does  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  have  a  rebuttal 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  or  is  he 
dealing  with  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  it  is  continuation  of  what 
the  member  says.  There  are  aspects  to  the 
matter  which  far  wider  things— cases  are  only 
precedent,  sir,  they  only  are  general  rules  to 
be  applied  in  subsequent  occasions.  Their 
singularity  is  not  important. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  lost 
me.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  very  good  jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Port  Credit  shipyard  case 
which  has  recently  been  decided— 

An  hon.  member:  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  Port  Arthur— tried  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  a  case  to  dilate 


upon.  What  is  happening  in  this  case,  in  the 
second  one  of  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited, 
decided  by  the  same  court  of  recent  date,  is 
a  new  regime  or  approach  by  the  courts  to 
labour  relations. 

A  harsh  restrictive  approach.  We  felt  that 
having  established  the  labour  relations  board 
and  the  procedures  leading  thereto,  that  we 
had  obviated  the  role  of  the  courts  who  have 
always  shown  themselves  somewhat  obtuse, 
irritable  and  difiicult  in  the  area  of  labour 
relations— always.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  a 
consensus,  at  least,  preponderantly  against  the 
trade  union  movement,  not  through  ill-will  at 
all,  but  through  being  divorced  from  con- 
temporary life— the  thing  we  rail  about  touch- 
ing the  judiciary.  They  come  from  certain 
schools,  wear  certain  ties  and  have  a  certain 
deportment  and  are  divorced  from  the 
realities  of  everyday  life. 

This  case  has  two  aspects  to  name.  The 
labour  relations  board  itself  is  impervious  to 
attack,  I  would  trust.  Although,  the  subtlety 
of  the  courts  may  prove  more  than  equal  to 
the  privative  clauses  written  into  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But  there  the  curious  thing  has  happened. 
A  nice  distinction  has  been  made  between 
the  operations  of  the  court  itself,  which  are 
outside  of  judicial  purview,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  arbitral  tribunals— either  the 
officers  or  the  arbitration  board  that  is  sub- 
sidiary—and leads  to,  further  steps  by  the 
labour  relations  board. 

The  courts  have  found  a  way,  at  least  in 
this  good  province,  to  attack  the  role  of  the 
arbitrators  and  on  the  most  specious  grounds. 
I  hate  to  say  that  about  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Justice  Cartwright,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  this  country  at  the  highest  level  of 
government— of  the  judicial  system— is  a 
Chestertonian  and  I  can  forgive  anybody 
who  is  under  that  designation.  He  is  one  of 
tlie  world's  authorities  on  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
as  you  probably  know. 

So,  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  in 
this  particular  regard,  not  only  do  they  seg- 
ment up  the  arbitration  from  the  board 
procedures  —  the  board  procedures  being 
indefeasible,  the  arbitration  being  subject  to 
attack— but  by  the  use  of  the  two  little  words, 
"or  otherwise"  they  have  managed  to  bring 
the  whole  of  arbitration  procedures  under 
court  review. 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  in  tlie 
province  of  Alberta  under  "the  Howe-Sound" 
decision  prior  to  these  cases,  it  has  been 
determined  and  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
these  words  gratify  demands  for  good  labour 
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legislation.  Heaven  knows  that  if  they  could 
dream  of  a  device  whereby  to  corral  and  to 
stigmatize  trade  unions,  they  would  be  more 
pleased  to  do  so! 

By  no  malice,  but  by  sheer  gratuity,  you 
have  brought  about  the  condition  which  they 
no  doubt  will  adopt.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  swing  to  their  position  before  they 
swing  to  yours.  In  other  words,  what  has 
happened  here  is  that  under  the  British 
Columbia  legislation,  they  say  that  if  the 
grievance  going  before  the  committee  may 
be  decided  by  an  arbitration  board,  or  by 
some  other  means,  "or  otherwise"  by  some 
other  board  or  by  the  accord  reached  be- 
tween the  parties  or  by  any  other  conceiv- 
able means  then,  the  judiciary  have  no  con- 
trol or  no  review  powers  whatsoever  under 
British  law— Canadian  law,  over  their  deci- 
sion. 

But,  if  there  is  no  optional  feature,  if  they 
cannot  choose  any  other  device,  as  it  is  so 
construed  under  the  Ontario  legislation,  then, 
this  being  a  statutory  tribunal,  becomes  sub- 
ject to  full  review  powers  under  certiori  pro- 
cedures by  the  courts  of  the  province. 

This  is  a  blow,  a  body  blow  to  the  trade 
union  movement.  It  is  introducing  arcane, 
legalistic  devices  into  what  should  be  free, 
open  handed,  informal  procedures;  and  the 
re-entry  of  the  court  into  this  pavilion  can 
have  no  other  effect  but  to  aggravate  and  to 
exacerbate  the  relationship  between  the 
trade  union  and  to  involve  all  parties  in 
lengthy  and  costly  proceedings.  It  costs 
$5,000  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
on  a  matter,  over  the  words  "or  otherwise". 
I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  consider  amend- 
ing this  legislation  to  place  into  it  the  two 
words  in  question,  "or  otherwise". 

If  they  can  come  to  a  conclusion  outside 
the  arbitrament  of  the  board  then  that  is  all 
to  the  good,  but  to  force  the  parties  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  more  and  more  through 
the  processes.  Having  reached  the  arbitra- 
tion stage,  to  force  them  away  from  a  further 
stage,  either  to  a  determination  right  then 
and  there,  or  to  the  labour  relations  board, 
who  have  the  expertise  to  decide  these 
matters,  to  force  them  out  of  that  process  and 
into  the  courts  of  the  country,  is  going  to 
have  nothing  but  the  most  detrimental  rela- 
tionship and  will  bring  about  a  further  seg- 
ment of  hostility  touching  the  relationship 
with  the  labour  management. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  these 
decisions.  Probably,  the  case  was  well  de- 
cided. In  this  particular  case,  there  was  a  dis- 
missal of  some  employees  and  they  deserved. 


I  would  think  on  the  face  of  the  record,  to  be 
dismissed.  That  is  not  the  problem,  nor  is  it 
the  problem  in  this  particular  case  the  device 
was  utilized  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of  using 
certiorari  review  proceedings.  It  is  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  carved  this  encourage- 
ment to  court  action  into  the  area  of  labour 
relations  which  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
exclude. 

I  would  ask  that  that  be  reviewed.  In  the 
Union  Carbide  situation,  there  is  perhaps  an 
even  more  grievous  matter.  The  union  failed 
to  file  at  the  fourth  step,  in  a  proceeding  in  a 
grievance  proceeding,  over  seniority  rights  of 
some  man  at  the  fourth  stage.  They  had  a 
ten  day  limitation  upon  getting  their  griev- 
ance filed.  They  went  to  a  later  date,  five  or 
six  days  late,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  country  ruled  that  the 
arbitration  board  had  lost  its  jurisdiction,  that 
it  no  longer  had  any  further  right  to  listen  to 
the  matter.  They  wiped  out  this  man's  rights 
in  effect,  by  being  sticklers  for  a  particular 
time  limitation.  Our  rules  of  practice  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  say  that  where  no  preju- 
dice is  done  or  no  substantial  miscarriage  of 
justice  is  effected— and  this  is  what  McRuer 
says  about  all  proceedings  under  a  judicial 
tribunal— if  there  is  not  any  substantial  injus- 
tice then  the  courts  must  not  rule  against  the 
tribunal.  In  this  particular  situation,  grave 
injustices  would  be  perpetrated  against  the 
working  man— none  that  I  can  see  upon  the 
employer,  except  to  give  him  an  added  wea- 
pon with  which  to  beat  labour  unions  in  the 
future  by  finding,  in  each  instance,  some 
technicality,  some  minor  grievance  as  the 
grounds  for  driving  the  matter  into  the  courts 
of  this  country  and  taking  the  long  process 
and  the  terribly  costly  procedures  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor  and  there  is  no  motion  before  us. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  may  make  a  motion. 

That  being  the  case,  and  particularly  since 
the  judge  before  whom  they  went,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice jessup,  ruled  in  favour  of  the  trade  union, 
it  went  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  Ontario. 
Again  it  said  that  the  matter  was  not  of  that 
import,  that  review  procedures  in  the  court 
on  the  face  of  the  record,  were  not  justifi- 
able; but  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada,  they  reversed  these  decisions  and 
came  down  hard  saying  that  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion have  no  power  to  relief  from  technicali- 
ties such  as  this,  on  straight  time  limitations. 

I  think  this  is  bringing  an  onerousness  to 
bear  in  the  realm  of  labour  relations.  I  would 
ask  the  Minister  to  consider  these  cases  that 
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have  been  presented  tonight  with  a  view  to 
reviewing  the  legislation  and  to  ameliorating 
the  situation  that  has  been  caused  under  these 
interpretations— rigid,  narrow,  restrictive  in- 
terpretations—brought to  bear  in  this  area  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  same 
point  I  want  to  hear  the  Minister  comment, 
because  just  getting  away  for  the  moment 
from  the  Port  Arthur  shipbuilder's  decision 
and  Union  Carbide,  let  us  get  back  to  the 
Act  itself  on  the  question  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  what  we  were  on 
before? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right.  On  the  question 
of  arbitration  being  final  and  binding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  case,  I  had  submissions 
on  behalf  of  and  from  some  of  the  leading 
arbitrators,  and  this  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration now.  No  decision  has  been  arrived 
at.  But  I  obtained  the  judgment  in  this  parti- 
cular matter  and  other  matters  and  it  is 
being  given  careful  consideration.  I  cannot 
tell  you  at  this  point  the  decision  as  to 
changes.  I  recognize  the  diflBculties  and 
validity  and  we  are  giving  consideration  to  it, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  again  want  to  stress  the 
seriousness  because  it  is  all  right  for  the 
management  groups— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  had  quite  a  detailed 
meeting  in  reference  to  this  matter  with  them. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Getting  to  another  subject 
under  this  vote— the  proposition  has  been 
made  in  terms  of  conciliation,  that  concilia- 
tion procedures  take  place  only  on  the  ap- 
plication of  both  parties.  In  other  words,  if 
either  of  the  two  parties  does  not  want  to 
use  conciliation  procedures,  has  the  Minister 
given  any  consideration  to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  make  the  observation  again 
that  conciliation  procedures,  if  both  parties 
want  to  use  them,  I  think,  are  a  useful  instru- 
ment. I  would  not  say  that  they  were  not,  but 
I  think  there  are  occasions,  and  a  number  of 
them,  where  conciliation  itself  frustrates  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  Again  I  get 
back  to  the  point  that  I  raised  this  afternoon: 
The  termination  date  of  the  agreement  is  the 
point  in  time  that  the  employees  should  be 
able  to  take  economic  sanctions  and  not  at 
the  point  in  time  where  the  conciliation  of- 


ficer has  reported  and  you  give  a  "no  board" 
report,  and  it  is  a  period  of  time  after  you 
hand  the  report  down  that  the  employees  can 
take  the  economic  sanction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  conciliation  should  be 
an  area  where  both  parties  get  themselves 
into  a  position  to  use  it.  If  it  is  not,  then  the 
termination  date  of  the  agreement  should  be 
as  a  point  in  time  that  the  employees  can 
take  this  action,  because  in  many  agreements, 
as  you  know,  the  corporations  can  stall,  the 
management  group  can  stall,  and  then  you 
get  into  a  very  difiBcult  area  of  trying  to 
negotiate  retroactive  pay  from  the  company; 
because  you  have  gone  by  the  termination 
date  and  because  you  had  to  do  it  under  the 
law;  you  had  to  follow  the  conciliation  pro- 
cedure and  all  you  have  done  by  going  by  the 
termination  date   is   create   another   demand. 

This  demand  is  not  on  the  company,  but  at 
the  point  that  you  pass  the  termination  date, 
the  union  just  throws  in  another  demand. 
Now  you  have  another  hurdle  to  cross  to 
finally  reach  a  settlement.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  whole  question  of  conciliation  ought 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  both  parties 
wanting  to  utilize  that  instrument. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  see  the  point  the  mem- 
ber means. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1003  agreed  to? 
Carried.  On  vote  1004? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
something  on  the  labour  relations  board.  If 
you  want  to  adjourn,  that  is  fine,  but  I  have 
a  considerable  amount  to  say  on  this  whole 
question  of  labour  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  had  put  vote  1003- 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  was  just  about  to  get  to  my 
feet  when  you  called  the  vote  and  so  was  the 
member  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  no  one  had  risen  and 
addressed  the  chair.  I  called  the  vote. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  had  just  sat  down  on  the 
other  one,  on  the  question  of  conciliation,  to 
let  the  Minister  make  a  reply.  I  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  raise  under  this  whole 
question  of  the  labour  relations  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Chairman  could 
not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  that  I  had  called 
the  vote.  I  said  "vote  1003  carried";  no  one 
rose  in  their  place  and  addressed  the  chair, 
I  said  "carried"  and  called  vote  1004. 
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Mr.  PUkey:  Yes,  but  at  that  point  wh^i  you 
said  vote  1004  I  was  on  my  feet  and  so  was 
the  member  for  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  you  must  not  get  to 
your  feet  after  the  vote  is  carried.  You  must 
set  to  your  feet  before  it  is  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh,  come  on  now.  Let  me  point 
out  something.  This  vote,  the  labour  relations 
Ixjard,  is  one  of  the  most  important  votes  in 
terms  of  the  Opposition  putting  their  position 
in  front  of  this  Minister,  and  to  censor  the 
Opposition  by  not  discussing  this  vote,  then 
I  think  you  just  destroy  the  whole- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  there  was  no  intention  of  not  giving  the 
member  an  opportunity.  I  called  the  vote,  no 
one  rose  in  his  place  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  no  intent  of  doing 
anything  that  should  not  have  been  done. 
Any  hon.  member  who  wishes  to  speak  to 
anything  may  rise  in  his  place,  address  the 
chair,  and  proceed  to  talk. 

But  when  a  vote  has  been  called  and  the 
Chairman  asks  if  it  is  carried  and  then 
declares  it  carried,  you  move  to  the  next  vote. 
I  want  no  misunderstanding  about  that. 

This  is  the  procedure  in  this  House  that 
we  have  followed  and  will  continue  to  follow. 
Now,  under  the  circumstances,  if  the  hon. 
member  thought  that  we  were  going  to  call 
Labour   Relations   separately,    and   the    com- 


mittee concurs,  I  will  permit  a  re-opening  of 
vote  1003  in  order  to  discuss  labour  relations. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
future  when  a  member  wishes  to  speak  to  any 
l>articular  vote  or  item  he  will  rise  and  ad- 
dress the  chair. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  your  solution  to  that 
particular  problem  will  be  acceptable  here, 
though  we  leave  that  open.  But  I  now  put 
the  motion  that  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  go 
to  the  order  paper  tomorrow  and  if  there  is 
time  we  might  even  have  a  Budget  speech 
or  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjotuTiment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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18.  Mr.  Pitman — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  What  communities  have  been  designated  for 
the  Equalization  for  Industrial  Opportunity  programme:  (a)  in  Northern  Ontario;  (b)  in  East- 
ern Ontario;  (c)  in  Western  Ontario.  2.  What  grants  have  been  made  to  companies  in  each  of 
the  above  communities.  3.  How  many  communities  have  withdrawn,  or  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  designation.  4.  What  was  the  total  of  grants  made  in  the  year  beginning  October,  1967 
to  October,  1968. 

Answer  by  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development: 

1.  (a)  All  communities  in  northern  Ontario  which  comprises  the  districts  of  Algoma,  Cochrane, 
Kenora,  Manitoulin,  Nipissing,  Rainy  River,  Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay  and  Timiskaming  are  eligible 
for  designation  under  the  Equalization  of  Industrial  Opportunity  Programme  except  those 
included  under  the  Federal  Area  Development  Incentives  Programme.  They  must  apply  for 
such  designation. 

(b)  Virtually  all  communities  in  eastern  Ontario  comprising  the  counties  of  Carleton,  Frontenac, 
Hastings,  Lanark,  Leeds,  Grenville,  Lennox  &  Addington,  Russell,  Prince  Edward,  Renfrew, 
Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry  are  eligible  for  designation.  Very  few  locations  in  eastern 
Ontario  would  not  qualify. 

(c)  As  at  December  31,  1968,  the  following  communities  in  western  Ontario  had  applied  for  and 
been  designated: 


Albion  Twp. 

Aldborough  Twp. 

Alliston 

Alvinston 

Arthur 

Aylmer 

Ayr 

Beaverton 

Bentinck  Twp. 

Bertie  Twp, 

Blanshard  Twp. 

Blyth 

Bobcaygeon 

Bolton 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville 

Bradford 

Brant  Twp. 

Brighton 

Brock  Twp. 

Brussels 

Burford  Twp. 

Caledon  Twp. 

Caledonia 

Campbellford 

Cannington 

Carrick  Twp. 

Cayuga 

Chesley 

Clarke  Twp. 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Colborne 

Cookstown 

Creemore 

Culross  Twp. 

Delhi 

Dereham  Twp. 

Drayton 

Dresden 

Dundalk 

Dunnville 

Durham 

Elderslie  Twp. 

Elmvale 

Elora 

Embro 

Erieau 


Erin 

Essa  Twp. 

Euphemia  Twp. 

Exeter 

Fenelon  Falls 

Flesherton 

Forest 

Fort  Erie 

Glencoe 

Glenelg  Twp. 

Goderich 

Grand  Valley 

Hagersville 

Haldimand  Twp. 

Hamilton  Twp. 

Hanover 

Harriston 

Havelock 

Hay  Twp. 

Highgate 

Howick  Twp. 

Jarvis 

Kincardine 

Kincardine  Twp. 

Kingsville 

Lakefield 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Lucan 

Lucknow 

Manvers  Twp. 

Markdale 

Meaford 

Mildmay 

Millbrook 

Milverton 

Mitchell 

Moulton  Twp. 

Mount  Forest 

Neustadt 

Newbury 

Newcastle 

New  Hamburg 

Norwich 

Norwich  Twp.  South 

Norwood 

Omemee 

Orangeville  (Ltd.) 


Orillia  Twp. 

Orillia  (Ltd.) 

Paisley 

Palmerston 

Parkhill 

Pelee  Twp. 

Penetanguishene 

Petrolia 

Pickering  Twp.  (Ltd.) 

Port  Burwell 

Port  Dover 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Hope 

Port  McNicoll 

Port  Stanley 

Rama  Twp. 

Rodney 

Seaforth 

Seneca  Twp. 

Shelburne 

Simcoe 

Southampton 

Stayner 

Stephen  Twp. 

St.  Mary's 

Stouffville 

Strathroy 

Sutton 

Tecumseth  Twp. 

Teeswater 

Thedford 

Thornbury 

Tillsonburg 

Tottenham 

Tuckersmith  Twp. 

Uxbridge 

Victoria  Harbour 

Vienna 

Walkerton 

Waterford 

Watford 

Wawanosh  Twp.  West 

West  Lome 

Whitchurch  Twp. 

Wiarton 

Willoughby  Twp. 

Wingham 

Wyoming 

Zurich 
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2.  As  of  December  31,  1968,  $1.68  million  has  been  made  to  companies  in  Northern  Ontario, 
$7.55  million  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  $6.01  million  in  western  Ontario  as  EIO  Grants  or  Forgive- 
ness Loans. 

3.  No  municipalities  have  been  re-designated  to  date  as  original  term  was  until  June  30,  1969. 

4.  From  October  1967  to  October  1968,  76  grants  have  been  made  amounting  in  total  to 
$13,135,000. 

28.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  Was  the  ETVO  programme 
"Histoire  du  Canada  vers  la  Conquete"  which  won  an  award  from  the  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio-Television  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  made  in  Ontario  or  Quebec.  2.  How  much  money 
has  been  spent  so  far  this  year  outside  of  Ontario  on  the  production  of  ETVO  progranmies  or  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  facilities.  3.  What  are  the  comparative  per  hour  cost  figures  for  similar 
facilities  at:  (a)  CFCF  Television,  Montreal;  (b)  CFTO  Television,  Agincourt  (or  Baton  Pro- 
ductions; (c)  VTR  Productions  Ltd.,  Yorkville  Ave.,  Toronto.  4.  Please  list  the  titles,  type  (film 
or  tape)  and  length  of  all  programmes  which  have  been  produced  outside  of  Ontario  to  date, 
with  finished  costs  where  known  and  estimated  costs  in  other  instances.  5.  Please  list  all  performers 
hired  from  outside  Ontario  to  date,  with  fees  paid  for  services.  6.  Are  any  residual  rights  embodied 
in  the  contracts  of  any  performer,  writer  or  agency,  with  ETVO;  and  if  so,  what  has  this  cost  the 
taxpayer  to  date.  7.  Has  the  question  of  the  copyright  of  the  performance  of  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession  or  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Education  or  University  Affairs  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms. 

Answers  by  the  Minister  of  Education: 

1.  The  Ohio  Award-winning  programme  "Histoire  du  Canada  vers  la  Conquette",  was  produced 
by  the  Educational  and  Production  staffs  of  ETVO,  1670  Bay  view  Avenue,  Toronto  17.  The 
Educational  Supervisor  and  the  Producer  developed  the  programme  in  these  Toronto  offices,  and, 
since  a  bilingual  technical  crew  and  a  French-speaking  cast  were  required,  the  actual  filming 
was  done  in  one  day  in  Montreal.  The  footage  was  subsequently  brought  back  to  Toronto  for 
laboratory  processing  and  editing. 

2.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $186,498  has  been  spent  on  production  and  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  facilities  outside  of  Ontario.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  amount  represents 
8.6  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  budget. 

3.  The  comparative  per-hour  cost  figures  are: 

VTR  FACILITIES— 3  camera  HOURLY  RATE 

(a)  CFCF— Montreal  $275.00 

(b)  CFTO— Toronto  325.00 

(c)  VTR  Productions— Toronto  243.50 

4.  See  schedule  "A",  attached. 

5.  See  schedule  "  B",  attached. 

6.  Although  there  are  various  residual  rights  embodied  in  performers'  contracts,  no  moneys 
have,  to  date,  been  paid  out. 

7.  This  question  has  not  been  settled. 
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ONTARIO  LEGISLATURE 


[SCHEDULE  *'B' 


PERFORMERS  EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Series  101-08-30  -Parler  et  Vivre. 


Date  Union  Name 

July  26/68  U.D.A.  Louis  De  Santis  (Principal) 

July  26/68  U.D.A.  Alain  Gelinas  (Principal  &  Bit) 

July  24/68  U.D.A.  Armand  Labelle  (Principal) 

July  26/68  U.D.A.  Caetan  Labreche  (Principal) 

July  24/68  U.D.A.  Suzanne  Levesque  (Principal) 

July  22/68  U.D.A.  Yves  Massicotte  (Principal) 

July  22/68  U.D.A.  Jean-Louis  Millette  (Principal) 

July  26/68  U.D.A.  Yvonne  Moisan  (Bit) 

July  22/68  U.D.A.  Christine  Oliver  (Principal) 

July  25/68  U.D.A.  Michel  Rivard  (Principal) 

July  26/68  U.D.A.  Claude  St-Denis  (Principal  &  Bit) 

July  22/68  U.D.A.  Yvon  Thiboutot  (Principal) 

Aug.  12/68  U.D.A.  Yvon  Deschamps  (Principal) 


2%  pension 


Programme  No.      Amount 


3,  5  &  6 

$      600.00 

3,  6&7 

500.00 

2,3,4,5,  7&8 

1,000.00 

3,  5,  6,  7&8 

1,000.00 

2&6 

400.00 

1,3,  5,  6,  7&8 

1,200.00 

1,  3,3&4 

1,000.00 

3 

125.00 

1,  2,3,4,5,  6, 

1,600.00 

7&8. 

2 

200.00 

3,  5&8 

600.00 

1,3,  7  &8 

1,000.00 

5,  7&8 

675.00 

$  9,900.00 

198.00 

$10,098.00 

Series  107-06-30 — Perfectionnement  Professionnel  des  Maitres 


Date 


Union 


Dec.  12/68 

U.D.A. 

Nov.  22/68 

U.D.A, 

Nov.  22/68 

U.D.A. 

Dec.  9/68 

U.D.A, 

Jan.  10/69 

U.D.A, 

Name 

Chantal  Beauregard  (Principal) 
Gilbert  Chenier  (Principal) 
Clemence  Desrochers  (Principal) 
Frederic  De  Vancker  (Narrator) 
Claude  Miguet  (Narrator) 


2%  pension 


Programme  No. 

5 

2 

2 

1  to  6 

4&5 


Total 


Amount 

$ 

100.00 

125.00 

125.00 

500.00 

100.00 

$ 

950.00 

19.00 

$ 

969.00 

106-04-30 — Prospectives  d'Education 

Date  Union         Name 

Oct.  2/68  U.D.A.         Jean  Martin  (Principal) 

2%  pension 


Programme  No.     Amount 

1,3&4  $      150.00 

3.00 


$      153.00 
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103-06-30— Programmes  3  and  4 
Date  Union         Name 


July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 
July  24/68 


A.F.M.  Jean  Deslauriers  (Leader) 

A.F.M.  Ren6  Auger  (contractor) 

A.F.M.  Eugene  Husaruk  (concert-master) 

A.F.M.  Louis  Gaudroit  (Librarian) 

A.F.M.  Robert  Ryker  (steward) 

A.F.M.  Gretchen  Weaver  (flute  &  Piccolo) 

A.F.M.  Pierre  Rolland  (oboe  &  eng.  horn) 

A.F.M.  Gilles  Moisan  (clarinet  &  Clar.  bass) 

A.F.M.  Maurice  Zanettin  (Basson  &  Ctre.  Bass) 

A.F.M.  Otto  Armin 

A.F.M.  Raymond  Dessaint 

A.F.M.  Antoinette  C.  Groulx 

A.F.M.  Edward  Kudlak 

A.F.M.  John  Charuk 

A.F.M.  Eugene  Nemish 

A.F.M.  Gilles  Baillargeon 

A.F.M.  Morry  Kernerman 

A.F.M.  Alfred  Masella 

A.F.M.  Gerald  Sergent 

A.F.M.  Victoria  Megalos 

A.F.M.  Leslie  Malowany 

A.F.M.  Robert  Verebes 

A.F.M.  Lazaro  Sternic 

A.F.M.  Janos  CSABA 

A.F.M.  Jack  Cantor 

A.F.M.  Michael  Kilburn 

A.F.M.  Richer  RobitaiUe 

A.F.M.  Michael  Carpenter 

A.F.M.  Roland  R.  Desjardins 

A.F.M.  Peter  Dagostino 

A.F.M.  Wolfgang  Kander 

A.F.M.  Eugene  Box 

A.F.M.  Emilio  lacurto 

A.F.M.  Sidney  Rosenberg 

A.F.M.  Giulio  Masella 

A.F.M.  Paul  Masella 

A.F.M.  Paul  Verdone 

A.F.M.  Serge  Chavanelle 

A.F.M.  Jean-Louis  Chatel 

A.F.M.  Frank  Sergi 

A.F.M.  Jerry  Kuhl 

A.F.M.  Ted  Elfstrom 

A.F.M.  Vincent  Clarke 

A.F.M.  Louis  Charbonneau 

A.F.M.  Guy  Lachapelle 

A.F.M.  Thomas  Cavanagh 

A.F.M.  Paul  Duplessis 


5%  pension 
Total 


Amount 

1,252.80 
575.00 
513.00 
427.50 
376.20 
513.00 
513.00 
513.00 
513.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 
342.00 

$18,192.50 
909.62 

$19,102.12 
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ONTARIO  LEGISLATURE 


[SCHEDULE  'B"] 


PERFORMERS  EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

100-8— La  Langue  et  La  Vie 

Date  Union  Name 

Sept.    25/68  U.D.A.  Guy  Hoffman  (Principal) 

Sept.  26/68  U.D.A.  R.  Gadouas  (Principal) 

Sept.  26/68  U.D.A.  P.  Dupuis  (Principal) 

Sept.  22/68  U.D.A.  P.  Dupuis  (Principal) 

July  15/68  U.D.A.  Guy  Hoffman  (Principal) 

July  15/68  U.D.A.  R.  Gadouas  (Principal) 

July  15/68  U.D.A.  R.  Le  Francois  (Principal) 

Sept.  8/68  U.D.A.  Jaques  Thisdale  (Principal) 

July  15/68  U.D.A.  Elizabeth  Le  Sieur  (Principal) 

Sept.  26/68  U.D.A.  Elizabeth  Le  Sieur  (Principal) 

Sept.  30/68  A.F.M.  Tony  Braden  (Leader) 

Aug.  12/68  A.F.M.  Jaques  Clave  (Piano) 

Aug.  12/68  A.F.M.  Pierre  Brault  (Brass) 

Aug.  12/68  A.F.M.  Richard  Ring  (Guitar) 

Aug.  12/68  A.F.M.  Piere  Calve  (Leader  Piano) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Yves  Sauvageau  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Yves  Sauvageau  (Support) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Giselle  Trcpanier  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Nicole  Garon  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Diane  Choyer  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Anne-Marie  Legendre  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Solonge  Brodeur  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Claude  Perreault  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Robert  Toupin  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Diane  Corbeil  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Elise  Lavoie  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Jean  Chione  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Pierrette  Delisle  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Cecil  Lamoire  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Lucien  Forget  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Marcelle  Guertin  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Michele  Kent  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Marie  Francoise  Legendre  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Jaques  Thisdale  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Jean  Guy  Deraspe  (Extra) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Renee  Claude  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  A.F.M.  Francoise  Damplerre  (Leader) 

Sept.  6/68  A.F.M.  jaques  Dampurie  (Sideman) 

Sept.  6/68  A.F.M.  Michel  Donato  (Sideman) 

Sept.  25/68  U.D.A.  Armand  Lobelle  (Principal) 

Oct.  29/68  U.D.A.  Jaques  Thisdale  (Principal) 

Oct.  29/68  U.D.A.  Jean-Pierre  Soulnir  (Principal) 

Sept.  25/68  U.D.A.  Marc  Bellier  (Principal) 

Sept.  25/68  U.D.A.  Marjolaine  Lelonde  (Principal) 

Oct.  29/68  U.D.A.  Serge  L'ltalie  (Principal) 

Oct.  29/68  U.D.A.  Gillis  Cloutier  (Principal) 

Oct.  4/68  U.D.A.  Andre  Cartier  (Principal) 

Sept.  26/68  U.D.A.  Lionel  Villeneuve  (Principal) 

Sept.  26/68  U.D.A.  Heine  Loiselle  ViU  (Principal) 

Sept.  25/68  U.D.A.  Gillis  Cloutier  (Principal) 

Sept.  25/68  U.D.A.  Serge  L'ltatun  (Principal) 

Oct.  4/68  U.D.A.  Sophie  Clement  (Principal) 

Sept.  6/68  U.D.A.  Carol  Lamaire  (Extra) 

Total 

U.D.A.  2%  contribution 

A.F.M.  5%  contribution 

Total: 


Programme  No. 

Amount 

$       200.00 

200.00 

150.00 

1,  2,  3&4 

1,200.00 

1-4 

1,200.00 

1-4 

1,200.00 

1-4 

800.00 

1-4 

600.00 

1-4 

600.00 

4 

150.00 

1-4 

171.00 

1-4 

65.00 

1-4 

65.00 

1-4 

65.00 

1-4 

130.00 

6 

60.00 

5 

30.00 

5 

29.00 

5-6 

120.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

120.00 

5&6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

120.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

60.00 

5-6 

29.00 

5-6 

300.00 

5 

239.40 

5 

131.67 

5 

119.70 

7 

150.00 

7 

60.00 

7 

60.00 

7 

150.00 

7 

150.00 

7 

60.00 

7 

60.00 

8 

250.00 

8 

350.00 

8 

350.00 

7 

400.00 

7 

400.00 

8 

250.00 

5-6 

29.00 

$10,235.00 

204.70 

49.34 

$11,475.81 
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54-16-25 — French  Canadian  Literature 
Programmes  11  and  12 

Date                   Union         Name  Amount 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         Gerard  Parades  $125.00 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         .\ndre  Hebert  100.00 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         Rejean  Lefrangois  150.00 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         Ginette  Letondal  125.00 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         Therese  Cadorette  125.00 

Feb.  12/69          U.D.A.         Armand  Labelle  125.00 


$750.00 
2%  pension  15.00 

$765.00 


Series  45-12-25  Shakespeare 

Name  Amount 

R.  L.  Brown,  American  Negro  actor,  8  programmes  $1,160.00 


38.  Mr.  MacDonald — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — What  quantities  of  California  Grapes  were 
purchased  during  the  calendar  year  1968  by  the  Provincial  Government  for  supply  to  Provincial 
institutions. 

i\nswer  by  the  Prime  Minister: 


Department  of  Health 


tional  Services 

Lbs. 

I 

1,300 

Aurora 

1,048 

Brockville 

NIL 

Cedar  Springs  (Blenheim) 

26 

Cobourg 

52 

Edgar 

NIL 

Goderich 

78 

Hamilton 

2,080 

Kingston 

8,000 

London 

NIL 

London  C.P.R.I. 

NIL 

New  Toronto 

2,875 

North  Bay 

1,742 

Orillia  (Gravenhurst) 

1,600 

Owen  Sound 

26 

Palmerston 

676 

Penetanguishene 

52 

Porcupine 

832 

Port  Arthur 

NIL 

St.  Thomas 

NIL 

Smith's  Falls 

10,816 

Thistletown 

1,161 

Toronto  (999  Queen  St.  W.) 

572 

Toronto  (Men.  Ret.  Cen.) 

46 

Whitby 

2,708 

Woodstock 

156 

(Smaller  quantities  indicate 

purchases  for  Christmas  and 

other  special  occasions) 
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59.  Mr.  Peacock — Enquiry  of  the  Minisfry^ — 1.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  of  the  multiple 
slide  presentation  tentative!)'  entitled  "Ontario:  The  Good  Life."  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  the 
projection,  audio  and  associated  equipment  used  in  its  showing.  3.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
producer.     4.  What  use  will  be  made  of  the  presentation,  and  by  which  department. 

Answer  by  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development: 

1.  Cost  of  production  of  the  multiple  screen  slide  presentation  entitled  "Ontario: 

The  Good  Life  is  $1,747.65 

2.  Cost  of  projection,  audio  and  associated  equipment  is  $2,780.62 

3.  Name  of  the  producer  is  Information  Services  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Frazer  Audiovisuals,  of  Islington. 

4.  The  multi  screen  presentation  will  be  used  at  Ontario  product  shows  organized  by  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Development  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Europe.  It  will  also  be  available  for 
use  at  Ontario  House  in  F^ngland  and  for  other  shows  and  displays  arranged  from  time  to  time  by 
the  department. 

69.  Mr.  Peacock — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  inspection  of  industrial  construction  and  mine  safety  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  2.  What 
is  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  province  of  Ontario  to  enforce  the  fish  and  game  laws 
of  the  province. 

Answer  bj'  the  Prime  Minister: 

Department  of  Labour:  (1)  There  are  a  total  of  1,473  persons  engaged  in  the  inspection  of 
industrial  construction  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  people  inspect 
all  forms  of  construction  and  that  industrial  construction  is  only  a  part  of  the  total. 

Department  of  Mines:  (1)  The  Department  of  Mines  in  its  Mine  Inspection  Branch 
employees  twenty-four  engineers  with  one  vacancy  at  the  present  time.  These  men  have 
jurisdiction  over  construction  on  mine  property. 

In  addition  to  those  employed  by  the  Government,  there  are  also  many  engineers  and  non- 
professional personnel  who  are  employed  by  the  mines  and  mine  contractors  solely  for  mine 
safety  work.     We  do  not  have  exact  figures  for  this  group. 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests:  (2)  There  are  184  conservations  officers  assigned  to 
particular  areas  in  the  province  to  enforce  the  fish  and  game  laws  and  to  carry  out  other  fish  and 
wildlife  management  practices.  In  addition,  there  are  309  employees,  including  foresters, 
biologists,  chief  rangers,  deputy  chief  rangers  and  technicians,  who  are  authorized  to,  and  do, 
enforce  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

70.  Mr.  Peacock — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  In  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Health  to  the 
Fifth  Provincial  Conference  of  the  Women's  Advisory  Committee,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Development,  on  Wednesday,  April  16,  1969,  at  which  Mr.  Fred  Davis  appeared  by  courtesy  of  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  why  was  there  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  addictive  properties  of 
tobacco.  2.  Has  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  yet  advised  the  Minister  as  to  its  opinion 
of  the  addictive  properties  of  tobacco  and  its  injurious  effect  on  the  public  health  which  in  the 
words  of  the  Minister  "is  a  concern  with  all  factors  which  tend  to  debilitate  man."  3.  If  not,  is  the 
Minister  prepared  to  mandate  the  Alcoholism  Research  Foundation  to  direct,  co-ordinate,  and 
initiate  work  on  the  addictive  properties  of  tobacco  as  a  major  public  health  problem. 

Answer  b\-  The  Minister  of  Health: 

1.  The  subject  matter  of  my  speech  to  the  5th  Provincial  Conference  of  the  Women's  Advisory 
Committee  of  The  l^epartment  of  Trade  and  Development  on  W'cdnesday,  April  16,  1969,  dealt 
with  the  work  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  principally  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and  drug 
research,  at  the  request  of  the  committee.  The  foundation  has  not  sought  to  encompass 
dependence  on  tobacco  as  an  integral  part  of  its  programme.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  work  in  that  field. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Foundation  has  considered  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  undertake  work  in  the  field  of  tobacco  and  has  decided  that  this  should  be  left  to  the 
cancer  and  heart  foundations  since  they  have  already  launched  significant  programmes.  The 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  felt  that  it  would  be  a  better  utilization  of  resources  to  refrain 
from  duplicating  work  of  the  other  foundations.  Further,  it  was  decided  some  five  years  ago  that 
the  programmes  related  to  tobacco  would  be  co-ordinated  through  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.     All  provincial  departments  of  health  agreed  to  this. 

2.  In  some  of  the  epidemiological  research  of  the  foundation,  the  use  of  cigarettes  as  well  as 
other  drug  substances  has  been   investigated.     Information   derived   from   these  researches  is 
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provided  to  the  organizations  that  are  specifically  concerned  with  developing  programmes  in  the 
smoking  field. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tobacco  is  dependence  producing,  psychic  rather  than  physical;  however 
of  even  more  practical  significance  are  the  noxious  properties  of  tobacco  and  the  effects  on  heart, 
lung  and  chest  conditions.  Much  research  has  been  done  in  this  area  by  the  cancer  and  heart 
foundations  and  the  findings  are  well  known. 

3.  See  second  paragraph  of  (1)  above. 

71.  Mr.  Peacock — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  As  of  April  30,  1969  how  many  persons  had 
applied  for  registration  as  a  nursing  assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Nurses  under  Ontario 
Regulation  379/68,  The  Nurses  Act  961/62.  2.  How  many  persons  had  been  registered  as  nursing 
assistants.  3.  How  many  of  those  persons  with  applications  on  file  as  of  April  30,  1969  have  been 
accepted  as  candidates  for  the  examinations  leading  to  registration.  4.  Have  any  hospitals  or 
other  institutions  under  the  Regulation  failed  or  refused  to  provide  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  an 
applicant  for  registration. 

Answer  by  The  Minister  of  Health: 

1.  As  of  April  30,  1969,  4,060  persons  had  applied  for  registration  as  a  nursing  assistant  to  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Nurses  under  Ontario  Regulation  379/68,  The  Nurses  Act  961/62. 

2.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-one  (551)  persons  out  of  a  total  of  773  have  been  registered  as  nursing 
assistants  under  Ontario  Regulation  379/68,  The  Nurses  Act  961/62.  (Seven  have  yet  to  pay 
their  registration  fee). 

3.  Two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  (2,882)  persons  with  applications  on  file  as  of 
April  30,  1969,  have  been  accepted  as  candidates  for  the  examinations  leading  to  registration. 

4.  One  hospital  has  refused  under  the  Regulation  to  provide  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  an 
applicant  for  registration  (La  Verendrye  Hospital,  Fort  Frances). 

72.  Mr.  Lawlor — Enquiry  of  the  Ministry — 1.  How  many  complaints  have  been  filed  with 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  since  its  inception.  2.  How  many  of  the  complaints  were 
formal  and  how  many  informal.  3.  How  many  were  dismissed.  4.  How  many  were  settled 
directly  by  the  Commission.  5.  How  many  were  referred  to  boards  of  inquiry.  6.  In  how  many 
cases  did  the  board  find  in  favour  of  the  complainant.  7.  In  how  many  cases  did  the  board  find 
in  favour  of  the  respondent.  8.  Did  the  respondents  have  the  benefit  of  counsel.  9.  In  how 
many  cases  was  provision  for  Ministerial  Order  of  Compliance  exercised.  10.  How  many  cases 
have  come  before  the  courts.     11.  How  many  convictions  were  there.     12.  How  many  appeals. 

13.  What  is  the  procedure  when  a  respondent  chooses  not  to  comply  with  a  Ministerial  Order. 

14.  What  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  served  as  chairmen  of  boards  of  inquiry  and  what  are 
their  professions. 

Answer  by  The  Minister  of  Labour: 

1.  2,090  complaints  have  been  filed  with  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  since  its 
inception. 

2.  1,570  formal  and  520  informal. 

3.  652  formal  and  260  informal. 

4.  698  formal  and  227  informal. 

5.  46  boards  of  inquiry  were  appointed  to  deal  with  101  cases. 

6.  Specific  findings  in  favour  of  the  complainant  total  14.  This  figure  does  not  include  settle- 
ments that  were  arranged  prior  to  the  convening  of  a  Board. 

7.  3  cases. 

8.  In  all  cases  respondents  were  advised  to  seek  counsel  and  in  10  cases  no  counsel  appeared 
before  the  Board  or  in  conciliation. 

9.  4  cases. 

10.  2  cases. 

11.  1  case. 

12.  None. 

13.  The  respondent  may  be  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  courts. 
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14.  Judge  D.  C.  Thomas,  Muskoka  District,  Bracebridge.  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Hastings 
County,  Belleville.  Hon.  J.  T.  Thorson,  formerly  President  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada, 
now  Honorary  President  International  Commission  of  Jurists.  Judge  L.  A.  Deziel,  Essex  County, 
Windsor.  (Deceased).  Judge  C.  E.  Bennett,  Grey  County,  Owen  Sound.  Dean  Cecil  Wright, 
University  of  Toronto  Law  School.  (Deceased).  Dean  R.  St.  John  Macdonald,  University  of 
Toronto  Law  School.  Dean  Walter  Tarnopolsky,  University  of  Windsor  Law  School.  Associate 
Dean  E.  E.  Palmer,  University  of  Western  Ontario  Law  School.  Mr.  Justice  Bora  Laskin, 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Court  of  Appeal,  formerly  University  of  Toronto  Law  School. 
Associate  Dean  H.  W.  Arthurs,  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School.  Professor  Horace  Krever,  University 
of  Toronto  Law  School.  Mr.  Mark  McGuigan,  M.P.,  formerly  Dean  University  of  Windsor 
Law  School. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  in  the  east 
gallery,  we  have  students  visiting  us  from 
Espanola  high  school  in  Espanola;  and  in 
the  west  gallery  from  St.  Augustine's  sepa- 
rate school  in  Dundas  and  Brockville  public 
school  in  Campbellville. 

Later  today  there  will  be  students  from 
Sunnylea  public  school,  Toronto,  from  St. 
Joseph's  separate  school.  Sturgeon  Falls,  from 
Oakridge  secondary  school  in  London  and, 
perhaps,  from  St.  Joseph's  high  school  in  St. 
Thomas. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

fc;  Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  this  Minister 
of  Highways. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  care  to  ask  his  questions 
of  the  Minister  of  Health;  and  likewise  the 
other  party  leader. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  was  put  in  yester- 
day and  I  believe  it  had  to  do  with  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 

Is  the  Minister  of  Health  reviewing  with 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
the  urgent  need  to  improve  the  wage  situa- 
tion in  many  Ontario  hospitals,  which  is  pres- 
ently unsatisfactory,  particularly  because  of 
the  6.5  per  cent  ceiling  on  wage  increases 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  commission? 

Second,  will  the  Minister  comment  on  the 
eflFects  of  a  rotating  strike  announced  by  the 
Ontario  Council  of  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Kir.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  similar  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

In  view  of  tihe  brief  presented  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Commission  by  the  service  employees 
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union  indicating  the  extremely  low  wages 
being  received  by  hospital  employees,  will 
the  Minister  intervene  with  the  OHSC  to 
provide  more  funds  for  this  purpose?  In  view 
of  the  figures  in  the  brief,  which  indicate  that 
employees  in  general  hospitals  are  receiving 
up  to  one-third  less  wages  than  other  em- 
ployees doing  exactly  the  same  work  with  the 
same  hours  in  Ontario  hospitals,  will  the 
Minister  request  the  Treasury  Board  to  pro- 
vide additional  fimds  in  order  to  raise  the 
level  of  these  insufficient  salaries? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  from  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  and  he 
asked  me  to  give  it.  It  is  with  regard  to  the 
same  matter.    If  1  may  go  ahead  now. 

To  the  Minister  of  Health:  Since  the  On- 
tario Hospital  Services  Commission  will  not 
increase  the  metropolitan  hospitals  budget  to 
cover  increases  in  nurses'  wages  that  are  in 
excess  of  guidelines  set  by  the  province  in 
1968,  and  since  the  hospital  wages  were 
established  by  compulsory  arbitration,  does 
the  Minister  think  it  is  fair  that  the  city  of 
Windsor,  which  has  already  set  its  1969  mill 
rate,  be  required  to  operate  the  above  hos- 
pital at  a  $40,000  deficit? 

Will  the  hon.  Mfanster  request  OHSC  to 
reconsider  its  position  in  respect  to  its  ap- 
parent bargaining  policy  and  adopt  the  settle- 
ment arrived  at  by  compulsory  arbitration? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker;,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  first.  I  am  reviewing  with  the 
OHSC  their  approach  to  the  contentions  con- 
tained in  the  brief  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion by  the  Ontario  Council  of  Building 
Service  Employees  and  I  do  not  really  think 
that  I  can  serve  any  good  purpose  by  com- 
menting or  conjecturing  on  the  possibility  of 
rotating  strikes. 

I  still  have  great  faith  that  such  things  will 
not  come  about,  but  we  are  not  brushing 
aside  the  possibility.  All  of  this  is  being  very 
carefully  thought  out  in  our  considerations 
and  discussions. 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park  had  a 
question  somewhat  similar.  Now  as  he  knows, 
the  OHSC  fonnally  met  yesterday  with  the 
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Service  Employees  International  Union  and  I 
think  together  they  considered  and  examined 
the  brief  very  carefully. 

It  was  made  clear  at  the  meeting  that 
hospitals  have  autonomy  to  deal  fairly  with 
their  employees  and  freely  negotiate  with  the 
unions  representing  them.  If  any  inequities 
exist  in  the  levels  of  remuneration  for  hos- 
pital and  other  comparable  workers,  we  look 
for  these  to  be  settled  at  the  bargaining  table. 

OHSC  believes  that  with  operating  effici- 
encies and  good  management,  hospitals  can 
meet  the  commitments  within  the  funds  avail- 
able. I  was  very  much  encouraged  at  an  in- 
formal meeting,  to  which  the  union  repre- 
sentatives invited  some  of  us,  to  note  that 
they  themselves  recognize  this,  and  as  the 
hon.  member  will  recall  they  pointed  out 
that  in  some  instances  they  showed  the  hos- 
pitals where  efficiencies  in  other  areas  of  that 
operation  could  allow  them  to  operate  within 
the  guideline  and  pay  the  salaries,  of  course 
])argained  for  at  the  table. 

The  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 

Windsor-Walkerville  has  to  do  specifically 
with  one  hospital.  Metropolitan  Hospital  in 
Windsor  was  advised  by  the  commission  in 
March  that  it  was  expected  to  operate  within 
die  8.5  per  cent  increase  on  a  global  basis 
applied  to  all  public  hospitals  in  Ontario  in 
1969,  that  the  excess  costs  in  one  area  of 
expenditures  should  be  met  from  savings  on 
other  parts  of  that  budget.  The  total  of  the 
1969  budget  for  this  particular  hospital  is 
$5.05  million. 

The  hospital  was  advised  of  this  by  letter 
March  13,  1969,  and  tliere  has  been  no  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  the  commission  for  recon- 
sideration. It  appears  therefore  that  the 
trustees  and  management  have  considered  it 
possible  to  operate  within  the  limits  of  funds 
already  suggested  by  the  commission.  If  the 
hospital,  after  carefully  considering  all  depart- 
ments for  savings,  can  demonstrate  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  sufficient  operating 
efficiencies  to  locate  all  of  the  additional 
funds,  the  commission,  on  request  from  the 
hospital,  will  review  the  steps  taken  by  the 
hospital  and  discuss  with  it  the  need  for  addi- 
tional financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth 
might  please  place  his  question. 

Mr.  H,  EdighoflFer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  in  three  parts. 

1.  What  is  the  cost  of  printing  of  two 
publications     by     the     department     entitled 


"Ontario   Exports   by   Countries,    1967",    and 
"Ontario  Exports  by  Commodities,  1967"? 

2.  Will  similar  publications  be  issued  for 
1968? 

3.  In  the  press  release  dated  Thursday,  May 
15,  1969,  introducing  these  publications,  what 
does  the  Minister  understand  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "extrapolated"  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  release? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  answering  the 
first  question,  the  "Ontario  Exports  by  Coun- 
tries, 1967",  was  5,442  copies  at  a  cost  of 
$4,859. 

The  "Ontario  Exports  by  Commodities, 
1967",  was  5,203  at  a  cost  of  $4,432.72. 

On  question  two:  We  will  be  publishing 
"Ontario  Exports  by  Coirmiodities"  and 
"Ontario  Exports  by  Countries"  for  1968.  I 
must  say  that  my  department  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  1968 
data  which  we  received  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  During  the  past  three  years  the  depart- 
ment has  made  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  acquire 
these  figures  from  computer  printouts  for  the 
various  provinces  and  regions  of  Canada.  In 
our  eflfort  to  promote  Ontario  trade  abroad, 
we  have  felt  that  these  publications  would 
be  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  On- 
tario manufacturer  and  the  pubhc  at  large. 

Now  unfortunately,  in  answering  question 
three,  the  word  "extrapolate"  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  and  should  have  read 
"extracted".  This  refers  to  the  raw  material 
which  my  department  received  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  computer 
printouts.  I  might  say  if  you  are  talking  to  an 
economist  he  would  use  the  word  "extra- 
polate" in  talking  to  a  washing  machine  sales- 
man and  I  would  have  said  "extracted". 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  questions 
for  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

1.  Does  the  Minister  agree  with  the  man- 
ager of  GO  Transit  that,  from  an  operational 
standpoint,  integration  of  GO  Transit  fares 
with  the  TTC  is  a  must? 

2.  Can  the  Minister  confirm  that  the  area 
north  of  Metro  is  tlie  number  one  priority 
for  future  rapid  transit  development? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  question  one  is 
that  an  integration  of  services  appears  to 
have   many   advantages  from   an  operational 
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standpoint,  and  also  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  transit  users.  Such  a  system  is 
currently  under  study,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
MTARTS  study  for  possible  consideration  in 
tlie  future.  Before  any  positive  step  can  be 
taken  in  this  direction,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  between 
GO  Transit  and  the  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission. 

To  my  knowledge  the  manager  of  GO 
Transit  stated  that  it  appeared  to  be  highly 
desirable,  but  did  not  state  it  was  a  must. 

In  answer  to  tlie  second  question:  The 
hon.  member  was  provided  with  a  copy  of 
the  GO  Transit  report  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  statement 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  1969,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  this  report  woidd  show  an  estimated 
potential  of  the  various  railroad  lines  entering 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary for  the  Minister. 

In  view  of  the  statement  about  the  TTC, 
will  the  Minister  imdertake  to  meet  with  the 
TTC  to  develop  such  an  arrangement?  The 
quotation,  "is  a  must",  is  what  was  quoted  in 
the  paper  in  a  statement  of  Mr.  Howard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  we  have  had  a  few  meetings  with 
TTC  but  at  this  particular  meeting— I  am  in- 
formed, I  was  not  there— the  TTC  did  not 
have  a  representative. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  supplemen- 
tary question  to  the  Minister  was:  will  the 
Minister  undertake  to  meet  the  TTC  to 
develop  such  an  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonune:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
I  have  ansiwcred  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Revenue.  Will  the  Minister  notify  restaura- 
teurs that  he  considers  it  a  dishonest  practice 
for  his  department  to  receive  10  per  cent  sales 
tax  for  meals  under  $2.50  simply  because  the 
restaurateur  put  them  all  on  one  bill  and 
that  in  future  the  presentation  of  individual 
bills  by  restaurateurs  to  customers  should  be 
considered  a  right  rather  than  a  favour  for 
which  they  must  ask. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  no. 


Mr.  Burr:  A  .supplementary  question  then. 
When  a  man  takes  his  family  out  to  dinner 
in  Ontario,  your  policy  is  to  be  taxed  or  be 
embarrassed?  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  my  pohcy.  The  policy  of  the  government 
is  not  to  interfere  unduly  witb  the  private 
sector.  In  this  instance,  the  practice  which 
upsets  my  hon.  friend  is  neither  unlawful  or 
unethical,  it  can  best  be  attended  to  between 
the  restaiu-ateurs  and  their  patrons  who  are 
not  the  nitwits  the  socialists  would  have  us 
believe. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  further 
questions. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  govern- 
ment is  sticking  its  nose  into  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  not  its  business  these  days. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Like 
opening  windows. 

Mr.  Burr:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Education:  is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  plan 
at  Bathurst  Heights  secondary  school  whereby 
the  principal  and  vice-principal  plan  to  teach 
at  least  one  lesson  a  day,  and  will  the  Min- 
ister endorse  this  plan  as  worthy  of  province- 
wide  application? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  instances,  of 
course,  where  the  principal  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  vice -principal,  teaches  a  class  or 
two  a  day.  For  instance,  as  of  September, 
there  were  some  66  secondary  schools  with 
fewer  than  20  classrooms  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice here  for  the  principal  to  teach  at  least 
one  lesson  a  day,  and  usually  the  vice-princi- 
pal, if  there  is  one,  will  teach  full-time. 

You  also  get  a  little  more  ooonpHcated  situa- 
tions. There  are  some  553  secondary  schools, 
93  of  which  have  over  80  classrooms,  and 
here  it  becomes  a  very  complicating  factor 
for  tlie  principal  himself  to  become  involved 
in  a  daily  classroom  programme. 

However,  as  far  the  department  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  there  is  great  merit  if  it  can 
lie  arranged  from  a  time  table  standpoint  for 
the  principal  and  the  vice-principal  to  main- 
tain some  close  association  with  their  students 
and,  of  course,  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way 
then  to  maintain  some  formal  cx)urse  of  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Burr:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  A  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  This  would  normally  have  been 
asked  by  the  member  for  Sudbury  East. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  will 
ask  his  question  withou/t  a  preamble. 

Mr.  Burr:  Will  Inco  be  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  section  27  of  The  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
day-long  discharge  of  tailings  directly  into  a 
creek  leading  into  Kelly  Lake  on  Monday, 
May  26? 

Hon.  j.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  I  have  answered  this  question 
previously  but  I  will  put  it  on  the  record 
again. 

This  will  depend  on  the  evidence  dis- 
covered through  the  investigation.  Since 
section  27  (1)  makes  it  an  offence  to  dis- 
charge any  material  to  a  watercourse  that  may 
impair  its  quality,  a  corporation  or  individual 
responsible  for  the  spillage  could  be  liable 
under  this  section. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  hon.  member  yesterday. 

The  decision  to  omit  or  to  prevent  de- 
pository of  materials  on  the  soil  of  the  town- 
ship of  Anderdoh  is  the  prime  responsibility 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Where  potential 
for  pollution  of  water  exists  the  party  respon- 
sible for  placing  or  disposing  of  the  material 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  The  OWRC  Act.  The  OWRC  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  proposal  to  place  Rouge 
River  dredgings  on  township  land.  The  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated  publicly,  in  a 
report  to  a  hearing  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  May  23,  1968,  that  the  dredged  material 
from  the  Rouge  River  will  continue  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  dyked  area  on  Grassy  Island 
in  the  state  of  Michigan  until  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  some  questions  of 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  warning  issued  last  week 
by  The  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  regarding  the  drug  halothane,  which 
is  widely  used  in  Ontario  for  anaesthesia,  does 
the  Minister  intend  to  take  any  action  to 
restrict  the  use  of  this  drug? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  I  do 
not  intend  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  drug.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  realizes  as  he  reads 
his  professional  mail,  and  I  can  understand 
why  sometimes  we  do  not  always  do  so,  that 
this  notification  came  to  all  of  us  from  The 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing;  it  is  an  infor- 


mation lettei*  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  fact  that  any  untoward 
effects  should  be  reported  and  they  submit  a 
form,  as  the  hon,  member  knows,  for  such 
reporting. 

Again,  as  he  knows  very  well,  adverse  re- 
action is  often  met  with  in  the  use  of  drugs. 
I  think  of  penicillin,  I  think  of  a  whole  host 
of  drugs.  They  are  few  in  number  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  doses  given  and 
do  not,  like  halothane,  constitute  a  cause  for 
restriction.  I  think  that  again  he  also  knows 
very  well  that  the  food  and  dnig  directorate 
will  keep  halothane  under  very  close  super- 
vision since  certain  adverse  reactions  have 
been  reported. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  second  question  to  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker:  in  view  of  the  recom- 
mended ban  on  DDT  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  reported  in 
the  air,  water  pollution  report  of  May  26, 
1969,  will  the  Minister  consider  giving  gov- 
ernmental approval  to  Bill  150,  which  has 
received  first  reading  in  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  such  kind- 
ness is  almost  more  than  I  can  take  on  a 
Friday  morning.  For  the  hon.  member  to 
even  suggest  that  I  would  have  the  power  to 
give  governmental  approval  to  something 
would  take  a  long  time  to  digest. 

No,  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  govern- 
mental approval,  but  we  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  DDT  and  have  long  con- 
sidered the  need  for  and  the  advisability  of 
placing  restrictions  on  its  use.  However,  we 
are  also  aware  that  substitute  chemicals  for 
use  in  agriculture  are  not  presently  available 
for  certain  specific  purposes.  As  a  result  of 
that  we  simply  continue  to  keep  DDT  and  its 
uses  under  close  supervision  and,  with  the 
help  of  agriculture  on  outlining  the  amounts 
of  doses  that  are  used,  hope  to  keep  it  in 
bounds. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  accept 
a  supplementary  question?  Is  the  Minister 
aware  that  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  United  States  has  warned  that  if  DDT 
continues  at  its  present  usage,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Ontario,  the  health  of  the 
public  may  be  adversely  affected  within  a 
very  short  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  to 
say,  very  frankly,  that  I  am  not  too  much 
impressed  with  some  of  the  exaggerated  lan- 
guage used  by  various  departments  of  the 
United  States  government. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
The  Minister  is  not  concerned  with  the  health 
of  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Sometimes  we  ask  what 
is  good  for  Canadian  people 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  one  more  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Health.  We  wish  he  knew 
what  was  good  for  Canadian  people,  that  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  much  was  the  bill 
submitted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sedge  wick  for 
representing  The  Department  of  Health  at 
the  Brockville  hearings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  $1,500. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
further  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  according  to  my 
list. 

Mr.  Shubnan:  That  was  withdrawn,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry.  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests. 

When  are  the  Minister  and  the  federal 
member  for  Cochrane  going  to  meet  with 
decision  makers  from  Toronto  and  Montreal 
to  explore  the  economic  potential  of  northern 
Ontario? 

Who  are  these  decision  makers? 

Will  the  Minister  consider  expanding  this 
meeting  to  include  all  interested  legislators 
at  the  provincial  and  federal  levels  so  that 
they  may  engage  in  a  meaningful  dialogue 
which  might  benefit  all  areas  of  northern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  may  I  say  that  Mr.  Ralph  Stewart, 
the  federal  member  for  Cochrane,  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  economic  conference  to  be 
held  in  Cochrane  and  Kapuskasing  on  June  7 
and  8  next.  He  asked  for  my  co-operation 
and  assistance  in  this  matter  and  I  was 
pleased  to  do  so. 

With  reference  to  who  are  the  decision 
makers,  I  am  not  too  sure  just  what  is  meant 
by  this.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  sent 
invitations  to  leaders  in  industry  and  trans- 
portation and  finance,  and  so  forth,  to  get 
their  views  on  how  to  promote  that  very 
important  part  of  northeastern  Ontario. 


I  am  sure  if  the  hon.  member,  or  any 
other  member  of  this  House,  wishes  to  attend 
they  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister. 

1.  What  action  will  the  Minister  take  to 
prevent  abuses  of  Algonquin  Park  regulations 
as  foimd  by  a  director  and  a  member  of  the 
Algonquin  Wildlands  League  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  park,  and  as  reported  in  yesterday's 
Telegram,  such  as: 

(a)  three  mfotorboats  which  had  been 
trucked  into  the  park  on  logging  roads  to 
McCraney  Lake,  which  is  part  of  a  canoe 
route; 

(b)  a  large  logging  area  cleared  on  the 
shore  of  Clara  Lake  and  a  logging  road  close 
to  shore? 

2.  Will  the  Minister  instruct  Lands  and 
Forests  personnel  that  the  regulations  must  be 
strictly  enforced  at  the  risk  of  offending 
some  of  the  logging  companies  working  in  the 
area? 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  reported  abuses,  will 
the  Minister  announce  as  soon  as  possible 
the  promised  interim  master  plan  for  Algon- 
quin Park,  so  that  meaningful,  multiple  use 
regulations  can  be  put  into  effect  and  the 
wilderness  aspect  of  the  park  retained? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  member. 

Question  1(a):  the  motorboats  were  taken 
into  the  park  illegally.  No  one  was  given 
permission  to  use  the  road.  May  I  add  also 
that  this  road  was  gated  and  locked. 

Question  1(b):  with  respect  to  the  logging 
road  and  cleared  area  on  the  shore  of  Clara 
Lake,  there  has  been  no  logging  operation 
in  that  area,  since  1962. 

2,  The  department's  staff  in  Algonquin 
Park  are  enforcing  park  regulations. 

3.  About  a  month  or  so  ago,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  recall,  I  announced  in  this  House 
certain  restrictions  regarding  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  park  for  this  summer  and  these 
will  be  strictly  enforced.  With  reference  to 
the  interim  revised  master  plan,  I  also  men- 
tioned that  this  would  be  released  some 
time  in  the  month  of  November  of  this  com- 
ing year. 

Mr.  Stokes:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question?  He  mentioned  that 
the  passage  of  the  three  motorboats  was 
illegal;  have  there  been  any  charges  laid  as  a 
result  of  diis  violation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  would  give  us  information  as  to 
the  names  and  addresses  of  these  persons 
and  any  other  information  we  will  be  pleased 
to  proceed  with  the  necessary  charges. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  question  for  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 

In  cases  where  a  liquor  agency  outlet  is 
located  in  a  general  store,  does  the  pro- 
prietor have  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  spirits 
to  a  person  who  owes  a  bill  for  food?  Is  the 
Minister  aware  that  the  J.  and  J.  store  in 
Armstrong  refused  to  sell  half  a  case  of  beer 
to  a  customer  under  such  circumstances? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretar}): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  a  complete 
answer  I  will  have  to  take  this  question  as 
notice  and  get  the  information  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  rise  and  salute 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  independent 
state  of  Biafra.  Tomorrow  that  state  begins 
its  third  year  of  existence.  If  I  may  say  to 
the  members  of  this  House,  it  is  an  heroic 
little  state  which  has  shown  a  capacity  to 
survive  against  the  most  pessimistic  of  pre- 
dictions and  seemingly  insurmountable  odds. 
It  has  continued  to  survive,  sir,  not  only 
because  of  the  elan  and  courage  within,  but 
because  of  the  immense  contributions  from 
people  outside,  including,  it  should  be  noted, 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  contributed  directly  to  the  relief  pro- 
gramme for  that  nation. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  period  of  two  years, 
two  million  people  have  died.  One  marvels 
at  the  continuing  cynicism  of  international 
power  politics,  both  left  and  right,  which 
continue  to  feed  the  fires  of  war.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Nietzsche's  comment  that  "madness 
in  humans  is  rare,  among  nations  a  rule". 

Federal  states,  as  Canada  knows,  are  not 
necessarily  infallible  creations.  They  may 
work  sometimes  but  not  all  the  time.  And  if 
I  may  quote  to  the  members  of  this  House 
an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien— perhaps  the  most  noted 
authority  on  Africa  at  this  point  in  time— 
the  recent— May  22— issue  of  the  "New  York 
Review  of  Books".  He  said: 

What  happens  when  the  attempt  to 
build  a  nation  within  the  old  colonial  fron- 
tiers visibly  and  tragically  breaks  down  as 
it  did  in  Nigeria?  What  happens  when  a 
numerous,  spirited  and  gifted  people,  find 
by  grim  experience  that  its  members  can- 
not live  in  security  throughout  the  territory 


of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part,  and 
takes  steps  into  its  own  hands? 

Must  we  say  that  because  the  aspirations 
of  this  people  are  not  reconcilable  with 
the  territorial  system  sanctioned  at  Berlin 
and  its  extensions  under  de-colonization,  its 
people  must  be  defined  as  a  charge  and 
crushed  in  the  name  of  nationhood?  .  .  . 
It  is  strange  and  sad  that  people  who  are 
sincerely  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Africa  should  recognize  the  nu- 
merous —  nation  states  —  fagades  and  deny 
recognition  to  a  genuinely  heroic  African 
independent  struggle  occurring  before  their 
eyes  in  Biafra. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  that  struggle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  trust,  and  I  imagine  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Assembly  trusts,  that  it  will  end 
this  year.  It  is  enough:  enough  has  been 
dared,  enough  has  been  sacrificed.  Would 
that  this  country,  along  with  others,  might 
treat  for  peace.  There  are  moments  in  history 
when  the  saving  of  a  people  is  at  least  equal 
to  importance  to  reaching  the  moon.  I  salute 
the  second  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  10th  order;  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  chair. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  151,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  do  not 
think  we  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  bill.  I  have  reserved  any  comments  I 
have  until  this  time. 

In  section  2  you  are  adding  a  clause  with 
respect  to  insider  trading  and  those  who 
exercise  the  role  of  insiders.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  clause.  What  is  there  against  your  exist- 
ing subsection  clause  2,  where  they  speak  of 
beneficial  ownership  of  shares?  What  is  the 
evil  that  you  are  seeking  to  cure? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  It 
is  a  very  technical  point.  All  we  are  doing 
is  adding  the  word  "such",  so  there  is  no 
confusion  in  reading  the  definition  that  we 
are  referring  to  an  insider  of  the  type  of 
corporation  which  is  already  referred  to.    So 
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we  put  the  word  "such"  in  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
matter  of  clarification. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  You  have  to  spell  it  out  for  lawyers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  2  stand? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  that  answer.  I  mean  that  the 
existing  subclause  2  speaks  of  any  person  who 
"beneficially  owns"  equity  shares  directly  or 
indirecdy.  Now  this  wording  is  diflPerent: 
"any  person  exercising  control  or  direction 
over".  It  is  considerable,  it  is  not  just  the 
word  "such". 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Certainly  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  implication  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  committee  now  is 
simply  one  of  clarification  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  "insider".  I  am  not  able 
to  give  any  further  explanation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  to  restrict,  but  rather  an 
amendment  to  clarify. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  All  you  are 
doing  is  putting  in  the  word  "such"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  that  is  all  I  am  doing. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  looking  at  The  Corpora- 
tions Act;  is  there  an  amendment  subse- 
quently? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear.  Simply,  the  word  "such"  is  being  adided. 
It  is  purely  clarification  and  it  pinpoints  the 
con^any  to  which  the  intention  of  tiie  point 
is  directed,  and  is  comparable  to  tlie  legisla- 
tion to  the  clause  of  the  securities  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2  agreed  to. 
Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.      - 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  a  word.  What  is  happen- 
ing here  is  this:  whereas  formerly  a  judge  of 
the  high  court  on  appointment  or  designation 
by  the  Chief  Justice  would  review  these  mat- 
ters having  to  do  with  proxy  solicitations, 
now  it  is  being  transferred  to  the  commission. 
I  take  it  that  that  is  in  the  interests  first  of 
all  of  expedition,  secondly  of  not  cluttering 
up  the  courts  and,  thirdly,  of  having  costs 
with  respect  to  court  proceedings.  And  you 
feel  obviously  that  the  commission  is  quite 
competent,  subject  to  appeal  proceedings  to 


the  Court  of  Appeal   of  Ontario,   to   review 
these  matters, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  it  Ls  all  thost- 
reasons,  plus  another  one  wliich  really  is  part 
of.  the  explanatory  note,  namely,  that  we  are 
treating  Ontario  incorporated  companies  in 
the  same  way  as  those  incorporated  outside 
Ontario  under  the   .securities  legislation. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Section  5,  subsection  4.  i  note 
you  are  using— it  is  a  very  small  point,  but  it 
is  a  valid  one.  English  so  far  as  possible 
instead  of  the  Latin,  thank  heavens. 

Sections  5  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  151  reported. 


THE  CORPORATIONS 
INFORMATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  152,  An  Act 
to  amiend  The  Corporations  Information  Act. 

On  section  1:       ' 

Mr.  Singer:  I  understand  that  my  leader 
made  a  sdmilar  point  in  regard  to  Bill  151, 
but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  emphasis.  TJie  first 
section  of  Bill  151  and  the  first  section  of 
this  bill  and  subsection  2  of  this  bill  as  well, 
delete  the  reference  to  tlic  estimable  gentle- 
man, described  as  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  replace  that  designation  with  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  is  assigned  by  the 
Lieutenant-GovQmor-in-Council. 

Now,  it  was  a  prediction  that  I  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  these  bills  were  introduced, 
and  perhaps  the  government  is  now  prepared 
to  take  a  suggestion  that  we  have  been  put- 
ting forward  for  a  number  of  years  that  all 
the  administration  in  connection  with  com- 
panies should  be  concentrated  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  one  Minister.  I  was 
interested  as  well  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  intervention  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  which  shows  that  he 
has  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  die  pro- 
vision of  these  bills. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  get  a  definite  answer  from  the  government. 
Is  the  government  now  saying— and  I  think 
they  shoiJd,  I  think  they  should  be  quite 
happy  to  say-'that  almost  as  soon  as,  almost 
immediately  or  as  soon  as  the  arrangements 
can   be   made,   iUl   the   matters   that  concern 
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corporations  will  be  concentrated  under  the 
control  of  one  Minister  who  will  be  named 
by  the  Lieutenant-Go vernor-in-Council.  If  this 
is  what  lies  behind  these  bills,  and  I  think  it 
must  be,  I  think  it  should  be  said  in  a  clear 
\oice  and  I  think  the  government  should  be 
commended  for  it  because  it  will  make  much 
more  sense  if  this  is  done,  as  we  have  been 
saying  for  a  number  of  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
put  it  this  way?  I  am  not  able  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  government  in  total,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  at  an  unknown  date  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  Department  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  might  well  be 
designated  as  the  department  to  be  respon- 
sible for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  for  the  functions  presently 
done  through  The  Department  of  the  Pro- 
A'incial  Secretar>'. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Good,  good! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  by  way  of  an  incidental  reflection 
on  this  clause— and  as  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  indicated  it  applies  to  the  previous  bill 
as  well,  saying  what  all  members  of  the 
Treasury  Board  would  like  to  say,  but  can- 
not say— this,  of  course,  gives  the  Provincial 
Secretary  a  rather  unfair  leg  up  in  the  race 
for  the  heir  apparent. 

He  is  losing  a  significant  branch  of  his 
department.  He  has  not  yet  been  given  the 
Indian  development  branch.  He  is  already 
House  Leader.  It  seems  to  those  of  us  on 
this  side  that  the  Acts  tell  more  than  one 
would  divine  simply  from  the  surface. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Wait  until  he  gets 
corrections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Minister  got  corrections 
then  indeed  the  government  would  be  moving 
ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
coin.  On  the  one  side,  of  course,  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  is  being  divested  of  certain 
responsibilities  that  he  has  had  within  his 
survey  for  many  years;  and  I  rather  regret  to 
see  that  because  the  corporations  branch  is 
one  that  has  required  considerable  attention 
from  him,  and  is  a  developing  area  which  a 
select  committee  is  presently  refining  the  law, 
and  I  would  ha\'e  liked  to  have  seen  him 
bring  it  in. 


However,  if  this  means,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Singer:   The  select  committee  recom- 
mended it  be  done  on  its  first  report. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  this  means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Indian  affairs  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
and  a  diversity  of  other  proliferating  heads 
of  citizenship,  human  rights  and  education, 
are  now  to  be  switched  to  his  care,  then  the 
rationalization  seems  to  me  to  be  perfected, 
and  all  to  the  good. 

One  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  that  if  it 
falls  under  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  then  again 
it  seems  to  me  a  goodly  rationalization  can 
take  place.  We  over  here  have  spoken  about 
possible  internal  conflicts.  Nevertheless,  I 
personally  feel  that  you  can  bring  about  a 
consolidation  and  an  expansion  in  your  re- 
turns, instead  of  a  diversity.  Now  the  whole 
concept  of  corporations,  in  all  aspects  of  their 
lives  and  in  their  operations,  being  brought 
under  one  head,  then  the  full  informational 
quality  that  may  come  out  of  it  will  be  under 
the  hand  of  a  single  Minister  and  I  trust  that 
he  is  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Affairs. 

Sections  I  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  152  reported. 


THE  CORPORATION  SECURITIES 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  153,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporation  Securities  Regis- 
tration Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Same  effect,  same  comments. 
Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  153  reported. 


THE  MORTMAIN  AND  CHARITABLE 
USES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  154,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses 
Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawloir:  If  this  is  being  transferred 
with  a  shot  of  adrenalin,  please  go  into  the 
dead  hand. 

Sectioixs  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  154  reported. 
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THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  PARKS 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  99,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission 
Act. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
discussed  this  bill  in  committee  previously, 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  questioned  section  4 
of  the  bill  and  its  effect.  I  have  gone  into 
the  matter  and  I  would  like  to  thank  them 
for  bringing  this  to  my  attention. 

I   find    that    they   were    right    and    I    was 
wrong- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  thought  he  would 
like  to  know  this— and  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  we  had  approved  the  first  three 
sections,  and  I  would  like  to  move  that 
section  4  of  the  amendment  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  that 
section  4  of  Bill  99  be  deleted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  5,  now  section 
4,  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  5,  now  section  4,  agreed  to. 

Section  6,  now  section  5,  agreed  to. 

Section  7,  now  section  6,  agreed  to. 

Bill  99,  as  amended,  reported. 

THE  CANCER  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  141,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  141  reported. 

Hon  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  a  certain 
bill  with  certain  amendments  and  certain 
bills  without  amendments,  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
bill  with  certain  amendments,  and  certain 
bills  without  amendments,  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

I  Report  agreed  to. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  9th  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Since 
April  18,  when  I  began  this  speech  concern- 
ing air  pollution,  chiefly  at  Port  Maitland,  I 
have  had  a  few  more  thoughts  with  regard  to 
the  Hall  committee's  reliance  on  the  state- 
ment of  their  consultant,  Dr.  Martin,  of 
London,  England,  to  the  effect  that  air 
emissions  of  fluoride  are  relatively  unimpor- 
tant as  a  human  hazard. 

Anyone  who  can  describe  the  bones  of  fish 
as  being  very  rich  in  fluorides,  as  Dr.  Martin 
does  on  page  41,  has  an  obvious  bias.  Let  us 
look  at  another  pollutant,  namely  lead. 

It  has  now  been  determined  that  only  five 
to  ten  per  cent  of  lead  intake  from  food  and 
water  is  absorbed,  even  temporarily,  into  the 
blood  and  tissues  whereas,  in  striking  con- 
trast, of  the  lead  that  is  inhaled  about  40 
per  cent  is  absorbed  by  the  body.  Might  the 
same  not  be  true  of  fluoride  in  the  air  pollu- 
tion at  ERCO? 

The  atmosphere  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
now  contains  over  ten  times  the  amount  of 
lead  that  it  did  in  1750  and  a  thousand 
times  as  much  lead  as  it  did  before  man  began 
to  use  lead  industrially.  But  lead  pollution 
is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  The  same  applies 
to  asbestos  pollution. 

Yet  air  pollution,  being  90  per  cent  in- 
visible, is  an  insidious  danger.  All  these 
elements  and  chemicals  are  increasingly 
polluting  our  environment.  No  one  of  them 
individually  may  yet  have  passed  its  maxi- 
mum safety  level,  but  collectively  they  may 
already  be  doing  great  unsuspected  damage. 

Many  an  accidental  death  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  caused  the  comment,  "he  never 
knew  what  hit  him".  Perhaps  already  we 
have  reached  the  point  in  history  where 
frequently  it  would  be  true  to  say,  "he  never 
knew  what  he  was  breathing." 

Most  industrial  complexes  emit  a  variety 
of  i>ollutants.  At  ERCO  fluoride  was  the 
dominant,  easily  identified  pollutant.  It  was 
not  easy  to  put  the  blame  on  other  pollu- 
tants. The  Hall  committee  was  forced  to 
admit  the  damage  by  fluoride  to  almost 
everything  in  sight  except,  of  course,  human 
beings. 

At  the  time  I  read  about  the  much  greater 
toxic  effects  of  lead  when  inhaled  than  when 
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taken  into  the  body  witli  food  and  driiJc,  I 
was  still  unaware  of  a  Russian  study  made 
in  1954  and  1955  in  an  area  of  endemic 
fluorosis,  where  the  fluoride  content  of  drink- 
ing water  was  only  0.34  parts  per  million  up 
to  0.8  parts  per  milhon.  This  amount  of 
fluoride  is  less  even  than  in  India  where  one 
finds  endemic  fluorosis.  And  one  wonders  how 
there  could  be  endemic  fluorosis— -that  is, 
widespread  fluorosis— if  the  drinking  water 
was  the  only  or  the  main  source. 

However,  there  was  also  in  this  Russian 
urea  air  pollution  by  fluoride  in  the  amount 
of  0.011  up  to  0.56  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter.  It  appears  that  the  pollution  of  the 
air  played  a  dominant  part  in  the  total  intoxi- 
cation of  the  population.  And  perhaps  inhal- 
ing fluoride  is  much  more  caustic  than  taking 
it  orally,  as  we  now  know  is  the  case  with 
lead. 

At  the  ERGO  plant  near  Port  Maitland  it 
is  fluoride  pollution  of  the  air  that  is  in- 
volved, and  may  I  remind  you  that  plants  and 
livestock  were  admittedly  damaged  by  the 
fluoride  in  the  air  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  humans  too  could  not  and  did  not 
escape  harm. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  wish  to  turn  to  an- 
other ERGO  plant,  the  one  at  Placentia  Bay 
in  Newfoundland,  where  for  many  months  the 
pollution  situation  has  been  a  matter  of  grave 
concern.  Late  in  April  the  story  captured  the 
headlines.  For  several  days,  however,  we 
were  given  no  inkling  as  to  the  pollutant. 
Eventually  we  were  told  that  the  suspected 
efiluent  was  elemental  phosphorus  and  an 
official  of  the  company  expressed  disbelief 
that  half  a  barrel  of  elemental  phosphorus 
per  day  could  pollute  tlie  whole  bay. 

No  word  has  been  mentioned  of  the 
fluoride  waste  which  is  an  inevitable  by- 
product of  Florida  phosphate  rook.  Where  is 
this  fluoride  waste  going?  Into  the  air  or 
directly  in  to  the  bay?  After  all,  the  plant 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  on  purpose  to 
avoid  pollution  problems.  Let  me  put  the 
views  of  a  chemist  on  record.  He  prefers 
anonymity.  He  says: 

One  thing  I  know:  current  press  reports 
are  wrong  when  they  state  that  the  main 
pollutant  at  ERGO's  Newfoundland  plant 
is  phosphorus  or  phosphate.  Apparently  the 
rationale  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  plant 
extracts  elemental  phosphorus;  yet  all  the 
more  reason  for  such  a  plant  to  recover 
this  primary  product,  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  escape  as  a  waste  product. 

No,  the  chief  pollutant  from  such  an 
operations  in  fluoride,  and  it  is  time  that  this 


element    emerged     from    the     "protective 
cloak"  that  has  always  surrounded  it. 

And,  if  we  have  to  admit,  in  so  doing, 
that  we  do  not  know  aibout  fluoride-induced 
toxicity  as  we  should,  then  it  is  high  time 
that  such  an  admission  be  made!  With  any 
other  tactic,  officialdom  is  not  only  fooling 
the  public,  but  itself  as  well. 

I  am  not  a  chemist,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
author  of  the  above  remarks  is.  After  I  re- 
ceived the  above  statement,  ERGO  finally,  on 
May  14,  mentioned  fluorides  as  being  one  of 
the  three  pollutants  )being  dumped  into 
Placentia  Bay  in  Newfoundland. 

It  was  very  interesting  then  on  May  16, 
two  days  later,  to  read  in  Time,  page  22: 

At  Long  Harbor,  ERGO  produces  liquid 
phosphorus  from  Florida  phosphate  rock 
by  means  of  a  chemical  process. 

And  this  is  tlie  important  part,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  by-product  is  a  noxious  effluent  fluoro- 
silicic  acid,  which  is  diluted  on  the  ratio 
of  40  to  1  with  water  before  being  ptunped 
into  Placentia  Bay,  where  tidal  surveys  indi- 
cated that  it  would  be  rapidly  dissipated. 

Though  The  Fisheries  Department  ap- 
proved ERGO's  plans  for  purification  of 
the  effluent  something  went  wrong.  Despite 
the  safeguards,  an  unknown  quantity  of 
undiluted  effluent  was  spilled  into  the  har- 
bour in  December.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
shore  near  the  plant  was  littered  with  the 
first  dead  fish. 

That  is  aU  I  will  mention  from  Time.  But 
because  this  weekly  magazine  usually  appears 
a  few  days  before  the  deadline,  this  article 
may  have  been  what  prompted  ERGO  to  men- 
tion in  as  quiet  a  whisper  as  possible,  five 
months  after  the  pollution  started,  that  fluo- 
ride was  to  blame. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  doubt  that 
ERGO  at  Placentia  Bay  tried  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  pollutant  to  blame  in  the  ocean 
near  Newfoundland  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  polluted  the  air  near  Dunnville. 
People  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it 
is  a  standard  practice  for  ERGO  to  start  pro- 
duction widi  inadequate  controls  or  even  no 
controls   whatsoever. 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  lady 
who  some  dozen  years  ago  worked  for  the 
Albright  and  Wilson  firm  in  England.  As 
members  may  know,  Albright  and  Wilson  own 
ERGO.  This  lady  was  working  as  a  research 
chemist,  trying  to  devise  a  better  method  of 
monitoring  or  measuring  the  density  of  the 
waste  which  one  of  its  own  plants  was  pour- 
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ing  into  the  sea  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The 
fishermen  in  that  area  were  complaining  of 
the  pollution.  Her  job  was  to  find  a  metiiod 
of  monitoring  the  waste. 

I  repeat  my  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it 
standard  practice  for  Albright  and  Wilson  to 
open  all  their  plants  with  inadequate  or  even 
no  control?  They  did  it  in  Wales,  they  did 
it  at  Port  Maitland,  they  apparently  have 
done  it  again  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  continuing  what  I  was  say- 
ing on  April  18,  I  come  to  what  I  now  refer 
to  as  chapter  4  in  the  ERGO  air  pollution 
story  and  the  Hall  committee.  It  is  still  my 
purpose— as  it  was  on  December  17,  1968, 
when  I  gave  you  chapter  2,  I  beheve— first, 
to  prove  that  many  of  the  people  living  near 
ERGO  in  the  Ehmnville  area  suffered  from 
fluorosis  and,  two,  to  show  why  the  Hall 
committee  was  able  to  find  otherwise. 

On  February  3,  1969,  I  went  to  the  ERGO 
vicinity  to  see  for  myself.  I  called  at  five 
homes  near  the  plant  and  talked  with  the 
people.  There  was  scarcely  a  man,  woman  or 
child  whose  health  could  be  called  good.  Ger- 
tainly  not  one  whose  health  could  be  called 
excellent. 

Subsequently,  I  arranged  for  a  survey  to  be 
made  of  as  many  homes  in  the  area  as  time 
permitted.  More  than  20  general  symptoms 
of  fluorosis,  which  have  been  identified  by 
Roholm  and  confirmed  by  later  researchers, 
were  listed.  Residents  indicated  whether  they 
had  or  had  had  each  one  of  these  symptoms. 
When  an  affirmative  answer  was  received,  the 
interviewer  asked  whether  the  symptom  was 
temporary,  occasional,  frequent,  often  or 
always  present,  also  when  it  first  occurred. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  ERGO  neigh- 
lx)urs  indicated  having  four  or  more  of  these 
symptoms,  with  at  least  one  symptom  occur- 
ring frequently  or  continuously. 

The  interviewers  also  asked  and  noted  the 
year  in  which  the  symptom  was  first  observed. 
Very  few  of  these  ailments  started  before 
1965,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  affair. 
Before  1965  this  was  an  ordinary  average 
community,  perhaps  even  above  average  in 
health  because  it  had  cleaner  air  than  most 
of  us  have.  And  yet  today  there  are  far  too 
many  people  there  suffering  from  far  too 
many  ailments,  far  too  frequently. 

The  question,  of  course,  will  arise  in  some 
members'  minds:  Are  the  ERGO  neighbours 
faking?  In  my  opinion  this  is  highly  unlikely. 
They  are  people  of  intelligence  who  know 
that  by  telling  the  truth  about  their  health 
they  are  preventing  anyone  else  from  moving 


into    the    area    and    buying   their   homes    or 
farms. 

Many  of  the  people  suffering  poor  health 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  move  away 
to  some  other  area.  They  cannot.  Finan- 
cially, they  are  trapped  in  as  literal  a  sense 
as  a  wild  animal  is  caught  in  a  hunter's  trap. 
No  one  will  buy  their  homes,  no  one  will 
buy  their  farms.  Almost  everyone  co-operated 
with  the  interviewers.  The  only  resistance 
offered  came  from  ERGO  employees  who 
were  very  tight-lipped. 

Evidence  of  the  honesty  of  the  residents 
lies  in  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
concerning  "tiredness".  They  did  not  say, 
"Yes,  I  am  always  tired,  I  blame  it  on  ERGO". 

The  answer  frequently  encountered  was, 
"Yes,  always,  but  that  is  probably  just  be- 
cause I  am  getting  old." 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  persons  under 
50  years  of  age!  There  is  so  much  tiredness 
in  that  community  that  the  people  apparently 
think  it  is  just  the  ordinary  condition  of  people 
over  40.  Yet  many  of  the  children  ha\e  this 
listless  feeling  too. 

The  difference  between  the  health  of  the 
ERGO  neighbours  now  and  five  years  ago 
should  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that 
this  change  has  resulted  from  the  fluoride  air 
pollution  which  started  about  1960  and  be- 
came intensified  in  1965,  according  to  pages 
59  and  60  of  the  Hall  report. 

However,  I  felt  that  I  should  do  a  similar 
survey  in  a  similar  community  to  serve  as  a 
control  or  a  comparison.  I  chose  the  area  in 
and  around  the  village  of  Maidstone,  Ontario, 
which  lies  about  ten  or  12  miles  away  from 
the  notorious  Zug  Island  which  pollutes  the 
air  in  the  Windsor  district.  When  I  finally 
tabulated  the  interview  forms,  I  found  that 
there  had  been  158  interviews  in  Maidstone 
and  102  in  the  ERGO  area. 

You  may  recall  that  I  said  42  per  cent  of 
the  ERGO  neighbours  had  four  or  more  of 
the  listed  symptoms  with  at  least  one  occur- 
ring often  or  always.  In  the  Maidstone  survey, 
only  15.2  per  cent  had  this  number  of 
symptoms.  The  two  with  the  severest 
symptoms  in  the  Maidstone  area  are  men 
who  work  in  places  in  which  dust,  fumes  or 
gasoline  motor  exhaust  pollute  their  work- 
ing envirormient.  One  of  them  reported 
frequent  headaches  but  only  while  at  work. 

The  following  table,  which  I  shall  read  to 
Hansard  shows  the  picture  as  well  as  I  can 
reproduce  it.  I  eliminated  all  symptoms  found 
temporarily  and  occasionally.  The  following 
table  records  only  symptoms  described  to  us 
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as      occurring      "frequently",      "often",      or 
"always": 

In  Maidstone  158  interviews;  in  ERGO 
102. 

Lack  of  appetite— 4  for  Maidstone;  9  for 
ERGO;  heartburn— 4;  and  9;  nausea— 2;  and 
4;  vomiting— 0;  and  2;  coughing— 2;  and  7; 
throat  irritation— 10;  and  12;  shortness  of 
breath— 7;  and  12;  cramps— 1;  and  5;  stiffness 
—4;  to  11;  numbness— 2;  compared  with  5, 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  pains— 9;  and  17 
tingling  sensations— 6;  and  11;  tiredness— 9 
and  33;  sleepiness— 8;  and  11;  headaches— 6 
and  23;  nosebleeds— 1;  and  10;  sore  lips— 0 
and  7;  watering  of  eyes— 4;  and  8;  skin  trouble 
— 1;  and  5;  anemia— 6;  and  5;  noticeable  loss 
of  weight— 3;  and  7;  heart  trouble— 4;  and  9; 
kidney  trouble-13;  and  12;  gall  bladder 
trouble— 5;  and  8. 

The  total  symptoms,  the  total  frequent  or 
continuous  symptoms:  111  in  Maidstone;  242 
in  ERGO. 

Note  that  since  the  Maidstone  survey  cov- 
ered 118  persons  compared  with  102  in  the 
ERGO  area,  the  percentage  difference  would 
be  even  greater.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
misunderstands  these  figures,  I  have  selected 
a  few  of  the  symptoms  associated  with  fluo- 
rosis and  expressed  them  in  percentages  for 
the  two  communities: 

Tiredness— Maidstone  5.7  per  cent;  ERGO 
32.3  per  cent;  headaches— Maidstone  3.8  per 
cent;  ERGO  22.5  per  cent;  arthritic  pains— 
5.7;  and  16.6;  nosebleeds-0.63;  and  at  ERGO 
9.8;  sore  lips-0.0  at  Maidstone;  6.8  at  ERGO; 
persistent  cough— 1.3  in  Maidstone;  6.8  at 
ERGO. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Maidstone 
can  be  taken  as  a  standard  or  average,  then 
there  are  six  times  as  many  tired  people  in 
ERGO  land  as  there  should  be.    Why? 

There  are  six  times  as  many  people  with 
frequent  or  almost  constant  headaches  as 
there  should  be.    Why? 

There  are  five  times  as  many  people  with 
persistent  coughs  as  there  should  be.  And 
again,  why? 

There  are  15  times  as  many  people  with 
frequent  nosebleeds  as  there  should  be.  Why? 

There  is  not  one  symptom  out  of  the  20 
or  more  reported  that  is  not  found  more  fre- 
quently in  the  ERGO  area  than  in  Maidstone. 
Why? 

There  is  not  one  symptom  in  ERGO  land 
that  is  not  much  more  frequent  today  than  it 
was  five  years  ago.  And  there  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter,  Mr.  Speaker.    Why? 


How  can  this  government  refuse  to  face 
the  plain  facts  and  refuse  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem? 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

(1)  Glose  dowTi  the  factory  and  let  the 
people  stay. 

(2)  Move  the  people  and  let  the  factory 
stay. 

There  is  a  third  choice— let  them  both  stay 
but  make  this  factory  close  down  until  it 
cleans  up.  Whichever  choice  you  make,  the 
air  pollution  must  be  eliminated  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  and  the  people  must  be  recom- 
pensed adequately. 

Even  if  the  whole  area  were  cleared  of 
human  beings,  we  could  not  allow  the  fac- 
tory to  continue  to  pollute  the  air.  This  air 
does  not  belong  to  ERGO;  it  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  to  the  people  of  Ganada; 
in  fact,  to  the  whole  human  race.  In  fact, 
as  one  person  put  it,  the  air  belongs  to  all 
God's  creations,  birds,  animals  and  humans, 
and  every  day  we  use  it  up  and  destroy  it 
by  pollution,  a  little  more  of  it  goes. 

While  I  am  on  this  point,  I  hold  that 
ERGO  must  clean  up  not  only  the  air  out- 
side the  plant,  but  also  the  air  inside  the 
plant.  Although  the  ERGO  employees  are 
reluctant  to  give  out  any  information,  I  have 
learned  from  various  sources  that  the  work- 
ers in  ERGO  suffer  from  nosebleeds  and 
various  "respiratory  discomforts"  to  use  a 
euphemism— and  these  are  early  symptoms  of 
chronic  long-term  fluorosis. 

The  members  will  recall  that  the  humane 
society's  motto  is,  "We  speak  for  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves."  I  invite  other 
members  of  this  Legislature  to  speak  up  for 
the  ERGO  employees  who  seem  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  think  there  are  only 
two  alternatives,  to  work  in  a  polluted  atmos- 
phere or  not  to  work  at  all.  There  is  a  third 
choice,  to  work  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  in- 
side the  plant,  and  also  to  let  the  neighbours 
enjoy  fresh  air  again  outside  the  plant. 

However,  to  achieve  this  the  company 
must  invest  some  more  money  and  this  gov- 
ernment must  show  some  compassion  and 
some  fortitude.  In  biological  terms,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  heart 
and  guts.  And  the  question  we  want  to  know 
is,  has  this  government  either? 

After  I  had  completed  the  tabulations  of 
the  Maidstone  and  ERGO  area  interviews, 
three  more  forms  arrived  in  the  mail.  These 
three  had  ten,  13  and  16  symptoms  occur- 
ring "often  or  always"— a  total  of  39  symp- 
toms for  just  three  persons. 
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In  addition,  there  were  15  other  symptoms 
occurring  occasionally.  The  symptoms  of  each 
of  these  three  persons  surpassed  by  far,  those 
of  any  single  person  interviewed  in  Maid- 
stone. 

Hon.  members  may  well  imagine  what  the 
inclusion  of  these  three  interviews  would  have 
done  to  the  tables  that  I  have  just  read  to 
you,  if  I  had  had  time  to  revise  the  statistics. 
For  example,  instead  of  102  ERGO  neigh- 
bours having  242  symptoms,  there  would  have 
been  105  having  281.  Perhaps  I  can  impress 
upon  some  of  the  hon.  members  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  near  ERGO  by  des- 
cribing the  health  of  one  of  these  three. 

Better  still,  let  me  ask  each  hon.  member 
to  imagine  that  he  has  a  sister  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  about  five  years.  When  last 
seen  this  sister  was  in  good  health  and  good 
spirits,  despite  a  heart  attack  about  five  years 
earlier.  Let  him  imagine  that  he  is  now 
reading  a  report  or  letter  from  somebody,  a 
physician  if  you  like,  whom  his  sister  visited 
a  week  or  so  ago. 

I  am  quoting  now,  from  this  imaginary 
report: 

Your  sister  is  still  alive,  but  she  can 
hardly  be  called  well.  Her  heart  trouble 
seems  no  worse  but  she  now  sufFers  from 
shortness  of  breath,  almost  continually. 
She  now  suffers  constantly  from  stiffness, 
numbness  and  arthritic  or  rheumatic  pain, 
from  frequent  cramps  and  from  an  unusual 
tingling  sensation  in  her  limbs.  She  has  a 
persistent  cough.  Her  lips  always  feel  raw, 
although  they  are  not  chafed. 

She  has  frequently  nosebleeds.  She  now 
has  skin  trouble  too,  all  the  time.  Her  eyes 
water  often,  and  just  recently  her  eyelids 
became  red,  sore  and  puffed.  She  is  bath- 
ing them  with  milk,  without  much  success 
I  might  add. 

She  complains  of  a  continuous  sore 
stomach  and  a  severe  pain  in  her  right  side, 
but  the  latter  is  not  continuous  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear.  The  calves  of  her  legs 
ache  continuously. 

Although  she  now  suffers  from  chronic 
constipation,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
so  far  she  has  not  complained  of  kidney 
trouble. 

It  is  this  last  fact  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  she  is  not  suffering  from  fluorosis  be- 
cause, although  my  knowledge  of  this 
disease  is  almost  nil,  I  have  heard  that 
kidneys  and  fluoride  do  not  get  along  very 
well  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  sister  does  have 
small  lesions  about  the  size  of  a  dime  that 


look  like  brown  or  purple  bruisas.  These 
come  and  go  without  apparent  cause.  They 
have  been  described  in  some  Italian  medi- 
cal journals  recently  as  occurring,  so  far  as 
is  known,  only  in  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  fluorosis.  If  your  sister  were  living 
in  some  fluoride  polluted  neighbourhood, 
where  the  animals  and  the  vegetation  suf- 
fered considerable  and  obvious  damage,  I 
would  of  course  be  tempted  to  venture 
dn  opinion  that  she  has  fluorosis. 

However,  your  sister  does  not  tell  me 
where  she  lives  so  this  is  idle  specula- 
tion. 

Yours  truly. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  any  member  who  has 
just  returned  to  the  House,  I  should  mention 
that  this  is  an  imaginary  letter  concerning 
a  very  real  person  who  has  far  more  ailments 
than  one  human  being  should  be  asked  to 
l>ear. 

I  should  add  a  postscript  to  this  letter: 

P.S.  Because  your  sister  has  become  so 
nervous  and  irritable  she  has  lost  her  job. 
She  is  tlius  able  to  spend  her  time  at  home 
with  her  husband  who,  likewise,  was  in 
good  health  five  years  ago  but  now  enjoys 
such  poor  health  that  he  had  to  give  us  his 
job.  One  of  your  nieces  came  about  three 
years  ago  to  look  after  your  sister  and  she 
now  has  13  "often  or  always"  symptoms 
like  those  of  your  sister  and  her  husband. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  changed  some  of 
the  details  in  the  hope  of  concealing  the 
identity  of  this  lady,  but  I  have  not  changed 
any  of  the  clinical  facts. 

Someone  may  object  that  these  two  surveys 
were  not  scientific.  This  I  readily  admit.  How- 
ever, they  were  made  in  good  faith. 

The  ERGO  survey  was  supervised  by  a 
highly  respected  citizen  who  had  had  previ- 
ous experience  in  this  type  of  work.  The 
Maidstone  survey  I  conducted  and  super- 
vised personally.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  objec- 
tive as  possible  in  this  survey. 

For  example,  everyone  interviewed  was 
asked  whether  he  or  she  had  any  dime-sized 
bruises  appearing  without  known  cause.  This 
symptom  has  been  called  "melanosis"  and  has 
only  recently  been  recognized  as  a  symptom 
easily  overlooked  yet  apparently  found  only 
in  fluorosis  sufferers. 

I  understand  that  it  appears  on  the  limbs 
for  about  five  days,  then  vanishes  ahnost  as 
quickly  as  it  appears.  Later,  it  reappears 
elsewhere  on  the  limbs. 

Two  persons  in  Maidstone  indicated  having 
tliis,  and  seven  in  the  ERGO  area.  As  I  did 
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not  happen  to  conduct  any  of  these  nine  in- 
terviews myself,  and  because  this  is  not  as 
tangible  a  symptom  as  say,  a  nosebleed,  I 
left  "melanosis"  out  of  the  final  tabulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  "melanosis"  and 
I  have  had  coloured  pictures  taken  of  one 
of  these  skin  lesions. 

In  fact,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  patient 
who  recently  vmderwent  an  operation  for 
cystitis.  One  of  her  physicians  stated,  with 
usual  medical  caution,  that  it  was  "highly 
possible"  that  this  condition  was  caused  by 
fluoride  ingestion.  Three  physicians  have  ad- 
vised her  not  to  drink  fluoridated  water. 

Since  that  time  another  physician  has 
drawn  attention  to  these  bruise-like  lesions 
and  she  herself  has  experimented  by  drinking 
alternatively,  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
distilled  water  and  fluoridated  water.  Sure 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  she  is  on  the  dis- 
tilled water  there  is  no  sign  of  "melanosis", 
but  when  she  returns  to  the  tap  water  the 
"melanosis"  recurs,  as  well  as  some  other  side 
effects. 

It  is  obvious  even  to  a  layman  that  she  is 
allergic  or  hypersensitive  or  has  a  low  toler- 
ance, whatever  the  terms  may  be,  to  fluoride. 
Because  she  drinks  a  gallon  of  water  a  day 
she  gets  four  milligrams  a  day  from  the 
water  alone. 

As  you  may  recall,  of  all  tlie  authorities  I 
quoted  on  December  17,  our  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  was  the  only  one  who 
said  that  the  danger  zone  for  fluoride  inges- 
tion was  over  four  milligrams  a  day  on  a 
continuous  basis. 

To  return  to  the  objectivity  of  the  survey. 
I  repeat  that  I  left  out  reference  to  the  nine 
persons  who  indicated  that  they  might  have 
"melanosis"— the  proper  name  is  Chizzola 
Melanosis,  as  it  has  been  called  in  Itahan 
medical  journals  after  its  discoverer.  I  left 
them  out  despite  the  fact  that  Dr.  Waldbott 
has  reported  seeing  this  peculiar  symptom  in 
either  four  or  five  of  the  ERGO  victims  whom 
he  has  interviewed  or  examined  in  Detroit. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  in 
the  Hall  report  of  the  fluoride  content  of  the 
various  forms  of  vegetation  in  the  ERGO  area. 
Hon.  members  may  be  interested  to  know 
how  fluoride  free  the  vegetable  plots  around 
ERGO  are  now,  well  over  a  year  since  the 
"Air  of  Death"  programme  was  put  on  the 
air. 

Ganada's  Food  and  Drug  Act  sets  certain 
standards  for  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables. 
In  fluoride  the  maximum  permissible  content 


is  two  parts  per  milUon.  Various  authorities 
set  the  normal  values  at  considerably  less  than 
this.  For  example,  McGlure,  who  is  quoted  on 
pages  39  and  40  of  the  Hall  committee  report, 
finds  normal  content  in  apples  as  0.8  parts 
per  million,  carrots  0.2,  cabbage  0.5. 

The  following  table  shows  an  analysis  of 
fluoride  values  in  food  grown  in  the  Port 
Maitland  area.  All  but  one  were  analyzed  in 
Germany,  some  on  January  21,  1969,  others 
a  short  time  later.  All  figures  refer  to  parts 
per  million.  Remember  that  the  maximum 
permissible  content  is  two  parts  per  million. 

Food  in  the  vicinity  of  ERGO:  apples,  6.64; 
carrots,  7.02;  beets,  7.02;  pepper  squash, 
10.36;  cabbage  leaves,  9.56;  canned  black 
currants,  8.02;  sauerkraut,  10.68;  strawberries, 
4.6;  beans  (cooked),  17.3;  boiled  potatoes, 
7.7;  lettuce,  44.0. 

The  last,  lettuce,  was  analyzed  on  July  23, 
1968,  by  a  branch  of  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Health. 

The  federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  sets  two 
parts  per  miUion  as  the  limit.  ERGO  analyzed 
head  lettuce  for  Mr,  Joe  Gasina  on  August  2, 
1968,  and  found  nine  parts  per  million,  and 
commented:  "The  results  indicate  there  is  no 
fluoride  problem."  At  the  same  time  egg  plant 
analysis  showed  16  parts  per  milhon.  The 
comment  by  ERGO,  "The  results  indicate 
there  is  no  fluoride  problem."  This,  Mr, 
Speaker,  despite  The  Food  and  Drug  Act 
maximum  of  two  parts  per  million. 

In  the  GBG's  "Air  of  Death"  TV  broadcast 
our  Minister  of  Health  seemed  to  say  that 
ERGO  would  be  shut  down  if  the  damage  to 
humans,  animals  or  plants  continued.  Ob- 
viously, from  the  analysis  that  I  have  just 
put  on  record  the  pollution  has  continued  as 
far  the  vegetables  are  concerned.  Now  is  this 
government  going  to  act,  and  is  this  Minister 
going  to  act? 

Would  this  be  a  convenient  point  for  me 
to  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned?  I  so 
move. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Burr  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


SENIOR  GITIZENS  WEEK 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  146,  An  Act  respecting  Senior 
Gitizens  Week. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bfll  146  standing  in  my  name. 
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I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  is  not  in  order  on  second  reading, 
but  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  error  in  drafting  which,  al- 
though not  affecting  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, does  suggest  the  wrong  period  of  the 
month  for  Senior  Citizens  Week. 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  section 
one  of  the  bill  incorrectly  states  that  the 
council  of  a  municipality  may  proclaim  the 
week  ending  with  the  third  Sunday  in  June 
each  year  as  Senior  Citizens  Week.  This 
should  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  third  Sunday. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  honour  and  recognize  the  invaluable 
contribution  which  older  men  and  women 
from  every  walk  of  life  have  made  to  this 
province  and  to  the  nation. 

May  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  the 
House,  that  the  estaljlishment  of  senior  cit- 
izens week  has  the  full  backing  of  the  united 
senior  citizens  of  Ontario  and  the  support  of 
hundreds  of  senior  citizens  clubs  across  the 
province,  and  indeed  I  am  sure  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  senior  citizens  who  make 
up  a  large  segment  of  our  population,  are 
in  favour  of  it  as  well. 

The  42nd  recommendation  of  the  Ontario 
select  committee  on  aging  reads  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  province  permit 
and  encourage  municipalities  oflScially  to 
proclaim  and  recognize  the  senior  citizens 
week  each  year  commencing  with  the  third 
week  in  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  urge  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts),  and  the  government  of  this 
province  at  this  time  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation, and  realize  in  tangible  form,  not 
only  the  aims  of  the  committee,  but  the  hopes 
and  aspirations,  I  am  sure,  of  countless  nimi- 
bers  of  Ontario  senior  citizens. 

The  bill  calls  first  for  the  recognition  of 
the  contribution  made  over  the  years  by  aged 
men  and  women  to  the  life  of  Ontario. 

We  are  all  aware  I  am  sure  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  senior  citizens  over  the  years  in  our  respec- 
tive commimities. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  a  family  doctor  who 
in  his  days  of  active  practice  before  medical 
and  hospital  insurance  were  available,  before 
modem  hospital  facilities  were  provided,  gave 
without  stint  and  with  little  reward  the  bene- 
fit of  his  dedicated  services  and  skills.  Recog- 
nition is  due  to  him  and  countless  others. 
Senior  Citizens  Week,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides 


the  opportimity  to  bring  that  recognition  to 
reality. 

I  am  thinking  of  an  elderly  teacher  who 
gave  outstanding  and  dedicated  service  in 
moulding  the  lives  of  many  citizens  of  my 
community.  Today  that  wonderful  lady  is  a 
resident  of  a  nursing  home  dependent  to 
an  extent  on  public  assistance  because  the 
meagre  pension  she  receives  after  forty  years 
of  service  to  her  community,  will  not  meet 
her  costs.  This  wonderful  lady  deserves  rec- 
ognition, both  tangible  and  intangible,  and 
Senior  Citizens  Week  can  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  recognition.  These  are  but 
two  examples  of  our  need  to  recognize  our 
debt  to  those  who  helped  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  modem  society  of  today.  There  are 
countless  other  examples,  and  they  can  be 
found  in  every  commimity  in  this  province. 
Let  us  then  recognize  this  debt  in  a  special 
manner. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  past  and  present  services  rendered 
by  outstanding  aged  persons,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  project  after  project 
senior  citizens  individually  and  in  groups  are 
contributing  their  time,  their  skills,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  experience  to  accomplish 
tasks  which  will  benefit  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  many  jurisdictions  older  people  are  help- 
ing in  the  schools.  In  hundreds  of  centres 
they  are  volunteering  their  services  for  com- 
munity projects:  They  are  acting  as  handy- 
men, home  health  aids,  cotmsellors,  friendly 
visitors;  they  are  conducting  telephone  re- 
assurance services,  preparing  meals  for  other 
elderly  people;  they  are  working  with  re- 
tarded children:  They  are  interviewing  in 
surveys  and  are  active  in  many  other 
capacities. 

For  many  senior  citizens  retirement  has 
been  a  new  beginning  of  service. 

Let  me  refer,  as  a  point  of  interest,  to  a 
newspaper  item  which  appeared  in  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  an  item  referring  to  an  elderly  senior 
citizen  in  the  riding  of  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton. 

Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  of  Bumt  River, 
a  maker  of  fine  violins  died  Monday  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  an 
operator  and  despatcher  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways  and  in  1904  was  relief 
despatcher  and  agent  in  Lindsay.  The 
late  Mr.  Wilkinson  took  up  the  hobby  of 
building  violins,  while  stationed  at  Moun- 
tain Grove,  and  over  the  years  handcrafted 
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304  violins  and  a  number  of  violas.  The 
instruments  of  cedar  and  maple  have  been 
sold  across  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  that  committee 
could  relate  a  number  of  other  incidents  of 
f>eople  we  met  in  our  travels  who  have  also 
contributed  and  are  contributing  greatly  to 
the  society  of  today. 

In  this  age  when  youth  is  glorified,  let  us 
show  our  appreciation  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  senior  citizens  of  our  prov- 
ince. What  better  way  of  showing  that  appre- 
ciation than  by  setting  aside  a  special  week 
and  designating  it  senior  citizens'  week,  a 
week  in  which  various  projects  can  be  carried 
out.  Projects  which  can  demonstrate,  not 
only  the  skills  of  our  senior  citizens,  but  can 
act  as  an  incentive  for  communities  to  demon- 
strate their  appreciation  for  their  services. 

Third,  the  legislation  proposes  the  develop- 
ment of  special  programmes  and  projects  by 
and  for  the  senior  citizens  in  communities 
throughout    Ontario. 

These  programmes  and  projects  can  take 
many  forms.  Certainly  they  should  include 
special  religious  services,  art  exhibits,  com- 
petitions, craft  displays,  newspaper  editorials, 
celebrations  of  various  kinds,  panel  radio  and 
television  shows,  open  house  in  homes  for 
the  aged,  nursing  homes,  hobby  shows,  socials 
and  other  activities  involving  senior  citizens. 

On  many  of  these  occasions  the  presenta- 
tion of  awards  or  other  honours  to  senior 
citizens  can  form  an  important  part  of  the 
programme.  These  awards  will  recognize 
former  leaders  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  community. 

Senior  citizens'  week  can  provide  an  occa- 
sion also  for  bridging  the  generation  gap.  It 
can  provide  an  opportunity  for  young  people 
to  participate  in  an  older  Ontario  programme; 
a  programme  which  can  enrich  the  lives  of 
both  young  and  old;  a  programme  through 
which  the  young  can  learn  more  about  the 
values  and  heritage  of  the  past,  and  in  doing 
so  give  to  the  elderly  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  in  helping  to  build  the  future. 

The  committee  on  aging,  Mr.  Speaker, 
sponsored  a  project  during  its  study  which  is 
very  applicable  to  Senior  Citizens'  Week.  We 
entitled  the  project  "memoirs  of  trailblazers", 
and  it  was  designed  to  encourage  senior  citi- 
zens to  record  their  experiences  and  recol- 
lections of  the  past.  These  memoirs  can  and 
should  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
public  libraries.  Senior  citizens'  week,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  an  ideal  time  to  activate 
and  promote  this  very  worthwhile  enterprise. 


And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  stimulation  of  general  interest  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  aging  and  the  aged. 

As  a  point  of  interest  and  knowledge  of 
aging,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statistics 
may  be  of  interest: 

In  1901  those  under  15  years  of  age  repre- 
sented 31.4  per  cent  of  the  population;  today 
that  age  group  represents  30.6  per  cent  and 
projected  to  1971  the  figure  is  28.8  per  cent— 
a  substantial  reduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  over  65  years  of 
age  in  1901  represented  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Today  this  same  age  group  repre- 
sents 8.1  per  cent  of  the  population  and,  pro- 
jected into  1971,  the  figure  is  8.3  per  cent. 

From  1961,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  age  group 
under  20  increased  by  14.7  per  cent;  the 
20-44  group  by  8.1  per  cent;  and  the  65  and 
over  group,  by  11.7  per  cent. 

Of  particular  interest,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  population  80  years  of  age  and  over 
increased  from  83,900  in  1961  to  100,900  jn 
1966— an  increase  of  20.3  per  cent. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  apparent  that  our 
senior  citizens  population  is  increasing  in  a 
significant  manner  and  importance  in  com- 
parison with  some  other  age  groups.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  increased  recognition  of  the  role 
of  senior  citizens  is  justified.  Senior  Citizens' 
Week  can  fulfil  an  important  function  in 
bringing  this  knowledge  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  commitrtee  on 
aging  and  its  study  and  review  of  the  aged, 
made  some  44  recommendations  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  later  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  some  29  per  cent  of 
those  recommendations  have  already  been 
implemented;  22  per  cent  are  partially  imple- 
mented, and,  while  49  per  cent  are  still  under 
consideration,  I  am  sure  the  government  is 
giving  every  consideration  to  implementing 
a  number  of  these  when  it  becomes  practical 
and  possible.  A  number  of  these  involve 
federal  participation. 

The  establishment  of  an  office  of  aging 
under  the  skilled  direction  of  Dr.  Lawrence 
Crawford,  who  was  consultant  to  our  com- 
mittee, was  a  major  step  towards  providing 
improved  services  to  our  senior  citizens,  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  development  of  many 
programmes.  I  am  pleased  that  the  govern- 
ment acted  quickly  in  carrying  out  this 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

As  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  are  related 
to  a  number  of  departments  of  government, 
the    development    of    an    interdepartmental 
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committee  was  a  prime  necessity.    This  has 

been  established  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  is 
playing  an  active  role  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  the  province. 

Other  recommendations  realized  include  a 
tax  credit  rebate  programme  for  senior  citi- 
zens, creation  of  new  standards  and  enforce- 
ments for  nursing  homes  under  provincial 
administration,  development  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  private  home  care  programme, 
licensing  and  control  of  hearing  aid  com- 
panies and  salesmen,  the  extension  of  assis- 
tance in  the  development  of  home  care  pro- 
grammes, free  medical  and  hospital  premiums 
for  senior  citizens  with  limited  incomes,  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  because  of  age 
in  employment,  a  crash  programme  in  senior 
citizen  housing  and  financial  assistance  in  pro- 
viding those  homes  and  increased  assistance 
in  senior  citizen  centres.  These  programmes 
involve  several  departments  including  Social 
and  Family  Services,  Health,  Education, 
Labour,  and  Municipal  AfiFairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  just  want  to  know  is 
tl>e  speaker  saying  that  tliese  things  have 
been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Camithers:  A  number  have  been. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  might  point  out  that  I  am 
quite  sure  that  unless  it  is  very  recent,  hear- 
ing aids  have  not  been  licensed.  The  people 
who  sell  hearing  aids  have  been  trying  for 
two  and  a  half  years  to  get  licensed.  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  is  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Camithers:  I  stand  corrected,  it  takes- 
Mr.  Trotter:  It  takes  a  long  time.  Two  and 
one  half  years. 

Mr.  Camithers:  I  will  investigate  it,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  accept  the  member's  statement  but 
it  is  my  information  that  licensing  has  been 
established. 

The  acceptance  of  these  recommendations 
and  serious  consideration  of  others  have 
moved  this  province  closer  to  realizing  the 
goals  which  members  of  the  committee  set 
as  their  objective.  But  more  is  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  legislation.  There  must  be  an 
awareness  in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  of 
the  debt  we  all  share  in  this  affluent  province 
to  the  senior  citizens  whose  Hves  have  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
society  we  enjoy. 

There  must  be  a  general  awareness  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  discharge  that  duty,  to 


bring  light  to  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
lonely  or  in  despair,  to  provide  better  care 
for  those  who  are  ill  or  disabled,  and  assure 
benefits  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

Let  us  then  through  the  establishment  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  Week  join  in  a  community 
efi"ort  to  give  meaning  to  those  objectives. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ris- 
ing to  support  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member 
I  must  state  that  he  must  feel  acute  embar- 
rassment in  having  to  rise  as  he  does  almost 
year  after  year  since  the  committee  made  its 
report  to  ask  for  implementation  or  the 
acceptance  of  a  bill  that  has  so  Httle  meaning 
and  would  require  so  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  implement. 

I  compliment  the  hon.  member,  for  he  was 
the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  ag- 
ing which  sat  for  four  years  or  maybe  five 
if  one  counts  the  last  or  the  first,  from  '64 
to  '67,  in  which  time  many  meetings  were 
held,  great  distances  were  covered  and  as 
a  result  of  this  44  recommendations  were 
brought  down.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  time 
the  hon.  member  rises  to  speak  on  this  bill 
or  to  introduce  it  anew,  he  gives  us  a  report 
of  how  much  progress  this  government  has 
made  towards  implementing  some  of  these 
reconmiendations. 

Today,  we  have  the  latest  figures  and  we 
consider  them  to  be  accurate  because  we  are 
certain  that  he  must  have  had  a^istance  in 
preparing  the  speech.  And  these  latest  figures 
are  that  29  per  cent  of  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  fully  implemented.  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  29  per  cent  totals  13  out 
of  44.  And  if  that  is  progress,  it  can  only  be 
Tory  progress  because  13  recommendations 
out  of  44  in  a  period  of  two  years,  since  the 
recommendations  came  down,  is  almost  no 
progress  at  all. 

I  can  only  feel,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakesbore):  He  would 
have  to  grow  a  beard  like  Methuselah  before 
they  were  implemented. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  would  have  to  live  at  least 
that  long  before  they  would  all  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  can  only  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  this  government  to  implement 
these  recommendations,  is  because  they  are 
all  so  old  that  there  might  be  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  understand  some  recom- 
mendations not  being  implemented  because  it 
would  cost  money  and  the  Tory  government 
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has  an  inbred,  almost  a  continuous,  repug- 
nance against  spending  money  on  relieving 
human  suffering  or  human  ills.  On  highways, 
on  centennial  centres  and  the  like,  there 
always  seem  to  be  some  money,  but  when  it 
comes  to  relieving  suffering— whether  it  be 
for  Indians  or  for  others— there  seems  to  be 
a  great  reluctance  to  spend  money. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  do  not  require  expenditures  of 
any  moneys  whatsoever  and  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  would  be  one  of  them.  On  the 
same  page  from  which  the  hon.  member  read, 
on  page  17  of  the  recommendations  which 
deals  widi  senior  citizens,  there  are  two 
other  recommendations,  43  and  44.  Recom- 
mendation 43  reads  that: 

Among  the  memlbers  of  all  advisory  com- 
mittees and  local  councils  on  aging,  there 
be  representation  from  senior  citizen  dubs 
or  similar  organizations  of  elderly  people. 

Implement  this;  cost  nil.  Recommendation  44: 

(a)  That  in  housing  projects  for  elderly 
persons,  homes  for  the  aged  and  similar 
facilities,  there  be  a  tenants  or  residents 
council  elected  by  the  resident  population 
and, 

(b)  that  such  councils  have  responsibility 
for  certain  leisure  time  activities,  the  right 
to  review  and  advise  on  policy  and  pro- 
gramme as  well  as  to  hear  grievances  and 
forward  suggestions  on  behalf  of  all  resi- 
dents.   " 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  recommendations 
which,  I  repeat,  would  not  cost  any  more  to 
implement.  But  we  just  carmot  seem  to  stir 
this  government  into  action. 

In  truth,  one  feels  almost  acute  embarrass- 
ment in  getting  up  to  support  a  bOl  such  as 
this.  Firstly,  I  suspect,  although  I  have  not 
looked  into  it,  that  municipalities  now  have 
the  powers  inherent  or  given  by  statute  to 
declare  senior  citizens  week.  If  the  city  of 
Toronto  can  pass  special  week  after  special 
week,  so  that  in  fact  now  there  are  more 
special  weeks  in  the  city  of  Toronto  than 
there  are  weeks  in  a  year,  they  must  be 
deriving  power  to  do  so  from  somewhere  and 
I  suggest  that  that  same  power  is  already 
vested  in  municipalities. 

But  if  it  is  not,  again  I  feel  acute  em- 
barrassment in  rising,  because  to  rise  in  this 
House  and  support  the  right  of  senior  citizens 
to  consideration  from  the  community  is  almost 
like  getting  up  and  supporting  my  mother's 
character  or  even  the  character  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself.    It  is  almost  shameful  -  that  we 


must  do  this  to  get  some  kind  of  action  out 
of  this  government. 

The  hon.  member  for  Durham  recited  a 
number  of  instances  of  senior  citizens  doing 
something  laudable.  Again,  it  makes  me  feel 
as  if  this  was  something  outstanding,  whereas 
it  is  not.  These  people  are  part  of  our  com- 
munity and  they  have  been  doing  things  such 
as  those  recited  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham,  day  in  and  day  out  since  we  be- 
came civilized  and  I  am  sure  that  they  shall 
continue  to  so  act  day  in  and  day  out  and 
as  long  as  the  world  remains  with  us. 

How  many  other  suggestions  did  the  hon. 
member  bring  forth  to  do  something  other 
than  just  to  honour  these  people?  For  in- 
stance, in  many  places  in  the  United  States, 
they  have  villages— I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  call  them  a  town,  although  some  of 
them  are  that  large— which  are  geared  exclu- 
sively to  the  needs  of  senior  citizens.  They 
are  laid  out  so  that  the  senior  citizens  can 
have  no  diflBculty  getting  arourid.  They  have 
golf  courses  laid  out  for  them,  and  recreation 
centres. 

I  grant  you  that  these  are  not  government 
supported  municipalities.  They  are  privately 
operated.  The  fact  remains,  why  can  the 
government  here  not  do  something  to  imple- 
ment such  projects  in  this  city?  I  suggest 
that  the  same  be  done  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Mimico  Reformatory,  part  of  which  are  in 
my  riding  and  part  of  which  are  in  the  riding 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  disagreed  with  such  a  proposition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  perhaps  he  just  wanted 
it  exclusively  at  his  own  riding  down  on 
Lakeshore. 

But  what  other  suggestions  have  come  for- 
ward from  this  government?  What  imple- 
mentations of  any  positive  programme?  The 
hon.  member  spoke  of  the  tax  credit  rebate. 
Two  of  the  other  recommendations  contained 
in  the  final  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  on  aging  brought  down  in  1967, 
were  recommendations  18  and  19,  18  pro- 
\  ided  as  follows: 

That  the  province  enact  legislation 
amending  The  Assessment  Act  so  that 
local  municipal  councils  who  wish  to  do 
so,  may  by  by-law  authorize  and  direct 
credits,  rebates  and  reductions  in  resi- 
dential real  property  taxes  up  to  $150  per 
annum  for  persons  60  years  of  age  and 
over.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that  at  least  three 
municipalities,  if  not  more,  brought  forth  tt) 
this  Legislature  private  bills  requesting  that 
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they  be  given  the  powers  suggested  that  they 
be  given  by  recommendation  18.  I  recall 
East  York  to  be  one  of  them,  Hamilton  was 
another,  perhaps  Niagara  Falls  may  have  been 
a  third,  York  was  another.  They  were  not 
given  this  right.  Instead,  the  government 
introduced  and  subsequently  had  put  into 
effect  The  Tax  Credit  Rebate  Act,  which  per- 
mitted a  temporary  postponement  of  part  of 
the  taxes  of  senior  citizens. 

Well  I  think  experience  has  shown  that 
relatively  few  have  taken  advantage  of  this. 
Because  the  citizens  feel  that  they  have  been 
able  to  manage  through  all  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  to  the  present  without  getting  them- 
selves deeply  in  debt  and  they  feel  that  they 
can  live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives  without 
incurring  debt  or  leaving  debts  for  their 
estate. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
an  animal  like  a  race-horse  after  it  has  served 
its  time,  either  racing  or  pulling  a  wagon  or 
a  plough,  is  permitted  to  retire  and  live  off 
the  fat  of  the  land  so  to  speak.  But  a  human 
being,  who  may  have  spent  70  years  work- 
ing to  leave  something  for  posterity,  who 
undoubtedly  helped  to  create  the  community 
in  which  we  live,  must  pay  to  his  final  and 
dying  day  that  which  belongs  to  Caesar. 

Education,  for  instance.  Our  biggest  out- 
lay at  the  present  time  is  for  education. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  is 
about  to  expire. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  when 
it  comes  to  education  we  cannot  someplace 
draw  the  line  and  say  now,  Mr.  Citizen,  you 
are  now  "x"  years  of  age  and  for  most  of 
your  life— probably  since  you  were  16  years 
of  age— you  have  been  paying  education  tax. 
We  think  that  you  have  finally  paid  your 
share  and  from  now  on,  providing  you  live 
in  a  home  that  is  assessed  at  less  than  so 
many  dollars,  yoii  can  be  free  of  the  liability 
to  pay  education  tax. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  is  up.  I  cannot 
go  further  into  the  many  other  points  I  wish 
to  raise,  but  I  want  to  say  this.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  member  who  introduced  the 
bill,  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  on  his 
tenacity  in  continuously  bringing  up  these 
bills.  I  do  feel  that  inmost  cases  the  muni- 
cipalities already  have  this  power,  but  surely 
if  they  do  not  have  this  power  and  if  this 
government  is  doing  anything  positive  and 
concrete  to  help  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
province,  the  least  they  could  do  is  to  imple- 
ment a  bill  such  as  this  which  would  permit 
the  senior  citizens  of  Ontario  at  least  once  a 


year  to  have  the  credit  tlmt  Ls  due  to  them 
and  has  been  long  due  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  expectation  that  in  30  or  40 
years  I,  too,  shall  be  a  senior  citiz.en,  I  am 
happy  to  participate  in  this  debatt;  today. 
When  does  one  becomes  a  senior  citizen? 
When  does  one  become  old? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  Hiver):  After  three 
months  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Burr:  In  terms  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, a  worker  is  often  considered  old  at 
45.  In  terms  of  compulsory  retirement  he  is 
often  considered  old  at  60,  and  in  terms  of 
old  age  pensions,  at  least  until  recently,  he 
was  not  old  until  70. 

One  of  the  sad  aspects  of  growing  old  is 
the  unemployment,  or  perhaps  I  should  call 
it  the  cessation  of  habitual  activity,  that 
sooner  or  later  faces  almost  every  man  and 
woman,  with  a  notable  exception  of  course  of 
housewives  whose  duties  often  continue 
throughout  life.  For  large  numibers  of  retired 
people  continued  half  time  or  part  time 
employment  is  highly  desirable,  not  only  in 
order  to  enable  tiiem  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  but  also  in  order*  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  feeling  of  being  needed. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  deaths  of  many  aged  people  is 
the  loss  of  interest  in  life  resulting  from  the 
feeling  that  they  are  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose either  in  their  own  lives  or  in  that  of 
the  community. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that'  involvement  in 
the  community  is  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  our  senior  citizens.  Some 
need  this  involvement  to  be  arranged  for 
them;  others  initiate  it  themselves;  and  know- 
ing full  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  private 
member's  bill  is  likely  to  have  no  more  in- 
fluence on  the  government  than  a  select  com- 
mittee report,  I  should  like  to  do  now  what 
this  bill  in  section  1(a)  suggests  should  be 
done,  namely,  recognize  contributions  made 
over  tlie  years  by  aged  men  and  women  to 
the  life  of  Ontario. 

Although  there  are  many  examples  in 
Windsor  of  men  and  women  who  have  lived 
full  and  worthwhile  lives,  I  wish  to  mention 
briefly  just  one  man  today— Frank  Webster— 
who  now  hves  in  Huron  Lodge,  a  home  for 
senior  citizens  established  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago. 

Frank  Webster,  now  96  years  of  age,  was 
a  veteran,  not  only  of  the  First  World  War, 
but  also  of  the  Boer  War.  When  he  moved  to 
Huron  Lodge  he  brought  with  him  200  fine 
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rosebushes  and  a  veritable  orchard  of  fruit 
trees.  He  was  the  guiding  spirit  behind  the 
inauguration  of  church  services  at  the  lodge, 
of  various  entertainments,  and  of  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  in  a  senior  citizen's 
home. 

Not  only  did  he  organize  entertainments, 
but  almost  invariably  he  ended  up  acting  as 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  today  Frank 
Webster  is  still  going  strong,  presiding  as 
chairman  over  the  residence  house  committee. 

Fairly  late  in  life  when  he  was  nearly  50— 
back  in  the  early  1920's— he  formed  a  band  in 
Toronto  which  took  top  honours  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  and  for  count- 
less years  he  has  been  a  pillar  of  the  local 
horticultural  societies  in  Windsor.  I  am 
happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  this  brief  tribute 
to  one  of  Windsor's  senior  citizens  who  lives 
life  to  the  full. 

There  is  a  Mexican  saying  that  each  boy 
should  be  taught  two  hobbies— by  his  parents 
I  presume— one  for  the  years  of  his  strength, 
and  one  for  the  years  of  his  weakness.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
concern  is  being  spent  at  the  wrong  end  of 
our  society,  our  way  of  life,  or  x>erhaps  our 
educational  system,  if  you  wish  to  look  at  it 
in  that  way.  Committees,  commission,  surveys 
and  studies  try  to  find  ways  of  keeping 
senior  citizens  interested  in  life.  If  we  Cana- 
dians had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Mexican 
book  of  philosophy  we  should  not  now  be  so 
perplexed  and  bewildered  concerning  this 
changing  problem. 

One  example  of  the  change  in  this  problem 
is  gardening.  Gardening  has  traditionally 
solved  the  proWem  for  most  senior  citizens 
who  have  retained  their  strength.  Unfor- 
tunately, inflation,  the  increase  in  degenera- 
tive diseases,  and  the  advent  of  high  rise 
apartments  is  gradually,  and  perhaps  rapidly, 
forcing  senior  citizens  out  of  single  dwellings 
and  shutting  oflF  this  traditional  answer  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfying  answers 
to  the  daily  question  of  many  senior  citizens, 
what  to  do  today. 

Many  senior  citizens  have  found  a  worth- 
while activity  serving  as  crossing  guards  at 
schools.  The  present  controversy  in  Toronto, 
where  100  guards  have  been  eliminated,  is 
most  disturbing  to  me.  The  administrative 
authorities  are  trying  to  save  $100,000,  which 
is  the  cost  of  four  or  five  high  salaried  bureau- 
crats of  questionable  value  to  the  commimity, 
and  they  do  this  at  the  risk  of  safety  for 
thousands  of  small  diildren. 

The  parents  are  understandably  indignant 
hut  no  one  to  my  knowledge  has  given  any 


thought  or  any  expression  to  the  effect  on 
the  100  guards,  mostly  senior  citizens  I 
believe,  who  in  the  process  have  been  thrown 
on  the  economic  scrap  heap  of  discarded 
lives.  Surely  the  dignity  that  is  acquired  by 
these  guards,  the  thrill  of  playing  a  worth- 
while role  in  the  community,  the  feeling  that 
they  are  needed,  that  without  them  the  safety 
of  little  children  is  imperilled,  surely  these 
are  considerations  that  should  not  be  ignored 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  dollars. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  would  not  ask 
the  pohce  commission  to  do  it  though. 

Mr.  Burr:  If  an  observer  takes  the  trouble 
next  New  Year's  day  to  look  back  on  1969 
and  pick  out  moments  of  pride  and  shame 
in  Toronto's  story  during  '69,  I  know  what 
the  shameful  incident  will  be.  The  callous 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  senior  citizen 
guards,  anxieties  of  the  parents,  and  the 
safety  of  the  children. 

The  authorities  claim  to  be  able  to  measure 
the  safety  of  street  crossings  by  computing 
niunerous  factors.  What  society  needs  is  fewer 
connputers  running  our  affairs  and  more 
humane  individuals  charged  with  thinking 
about  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
or  length  of  an  individual's  life  that  matters 
so  much  as  the  quality  of  it,  and  again  we 
c^me  back  to  fundamentals.  Our  education, 
formal  or  otherwise,  should  provide  each  indi- 
vidual with  the  opportunity  to  develop  life- 
long interests. 

In  the  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
drawing  attention  today  to  the  needs  of  a 
group  of  citizens,  all  too  often  overlooked,  I 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  and  I  am  in  full  support  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham  in  again  speaking  on  this 
matter. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  serve  on  the 
select  committee  on  aging  and  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  that  he  has  made.  I  might  say 
that  the  neeSs  of  the  people  who  become 
elderly  are  so  varied  that  it  is  indeed  dafiBcult 
to  name  them  all.  We  have  the  example  of 
the  people  who,  while  in  good  health  and 
in  full  control  of  their  faculties,  are  forced  to 
retire  and  who  may  not  have  positions  and  a 
method  of  occupying  themselves  as  they 
would  like.  We  do  know  that  in  California  a 
test  was  made.  They  advertised  for  100  people 
who  were  interested  in  part-time  employment 
or  full-time  employment  as  the  case  may  be. 
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They  were  able  to  employ  50  per  cent  of 
these  people  without  any  further  training. 
They  were  able  to  secure  employment  for  48 
after  some  training,  and  there  were  only  two 
out  of  the  100  people  in  this  test  case,  that 
were  unemployable. 

By  the  same  token,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  because 
they  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  some 
highly  experienced  men  to  deal  with  the 
various  variety  of  requests  that  are  made  of 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
are  able  to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  experi- 
ence, rather  than  that  should  be  lost  to  the 
general  public. 

In  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Hiuniber,  I  feel  that  perhaps  he 
did  not  give  consideration,  or  due  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  year  or  two  ago  legis- 
lation was  passed  which  enabled  senior 
citizens  to  request  the  local  municipality  to 
seek  payment  of  tlieir  real  estate  taxes  up  to 
50  per  cent  tb  a  maximum  of  $150.  TJhat 
legislation  is  in  effect,  and  1  think  that  per- 
haps many  senior  citizens  are  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
nxan.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  mistaken. 
The  bill  that  passed  simply  enabled  them  to 
have  a  postponement  of  iheir  loan,  and  the 
municipality  would  postpone  their  tax  bvrt  it 
would  remain  a  debt  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Took  a 
lien  on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Whitney:  That  is  quite  true,  and  I  was 
coming  to  that.  Interest  free,  and  more  than 
that— and  here  is  the  point.  This  is  intended 
to  help  the  senior  citizens  themselves.  It  is 
not  intended  to  help  their  heirs.  And  why 
should  it  help  their  heirs?  After  all  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  out  and  sometimes  they 
are  able  to  help  their  parents,  in  fact,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  even  strive  to  do.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  think  any  children, 
the  right  thinking  type  of  children,  would 
want  their  parents  to  be  in  need  in  order  that 
they  might  reap  more  following  the  time  of 
their  death.  I  think  this  is  very  good  legisla- 
tion, and  I  do  not  thin/k  it  receives  the  credit 
it  should  receive. 

More  than  that,  when  we  refer  to  educa- 
tion costs  only,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  these  senior  citizens  should  be  citizens 
in  every  respect;  not  just  part-time  citizens  or 
hot  involved  in  all  the  proceedings  within  the 
locaHty  in  which  they  live.  I  do  know  that 
senior  citi2eiis  are  interested  in  their  grand- 
children, in  their  education,  many  of  them 


teachers,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
has  pointed  out.  They  sometimes  make  excel- 
lent members  of  school  boards,  and  certainly 
many  of  them  are  very  interested  in  educa- 
tion. I  feel  that  by  contributing  their  share, 
and  if  they  do  require  benefits,  to  have  a 
benefit  across  the  board  rather  than  appor- 
tioned to  education  alone.  I  think  it  is  a 
proper  way  for  that  to  be  handled  rather 
than  by  just  a  rebate  on  education  tax. 

We  mentioned  a  number  of  things.  I  might 
say  that  quite  frequently  our  rural  weekly 
papers  sometimes  give  accounts  of  experiences 
of  some  of  our  senior  citizens  at  the  time  of 
their  birthday,  and  I  find  these  very  inter- 
esting. Sometimes  in  conversation  with  them 
they  make  very  interesting  remarks,  and 
statements  going  back  into  the  past,  they  are 
quite  historical.  I  well  remember  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  Davison) 
who  is  not  here  this  morning,  and  who  is 
most  desirous  that  the  committee  visit  Sas- 
katchewan. He  thought  they  were  much 
farther  advanced  there,  than  elsewhere.  When 
we  got  there,  I  do  not  think  that  any  member 
of  the  committee— even  Hamilton  Centre- 
saw  anything  that  was  even  as  good  as  some 
of  the  facilities  that  we  have  here  in  Ontario. 

Mt.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  What  does 
that  prove?  That  socialism  does  not  work? 

Mr.  Whitney:  No,  the  statement  that  I  am 
coming  to,  is  that  sometimes— and  this  is  an 
old  statement  I  have  known  for  years,  "Far 
away  cows  have  long  horns." 

Then  another  interesting  thing  along  the 
same  line  is  the  farmer  who  had  a  team  of 
horses.  He  would  never  buy  a  tractor,  he 
was  quite  elderly.  One  day,  in  the  spring, 
he  decided  it  would  be  nice  to  give  these 
horses  some  exercise  and  at  die  same  time 
take  out  some  of  the  product  which  had 
accmnulated  in  his  barnyard  during  the 
winter.  He  had  to  drive  back  a  narrow  road 
where  the  ditches  were  filled  with  water 
and  of  course,  he  had  to  stay  on  this  nar- 
row country  road  where  there  was  very  littie 
traflBc  until  he  was  able  to  reach  a  high  spot 
of  ground  where  he  expected  to  imload  what 
he  had.  It  was  a  very  nice  day  in  the  spring, 
and  this  convertible  came  up  behind  with 
four  young  people.  They  blew  the  horn  and 
started  calling  him  names.  Finally  he  put 
the  implement  in  gear  and  after  that,  he 
had  no  more  trouble. 

I  would  say  that  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
only  part  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
implemented,  I  have  never  seen  an  occasion 
yet  on.  which  all  the  recommendations  of  a 
select  committee  are   implemented,    I   mean, 
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there  are  differences  of  opinion,  taking 
changes.  Sometimes  the  government  might  be 
delayed  in  its  programme  by  such  things 
as  the  federal  government  ceasing  their  pro- 
gramme of  contributing  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  vocational  schools,  which  they  did— 
the  capital  cost.  Now  they  contribute  nothing, 
and  the  province  has  to  pay  100  per  cent  in 
these  construction  costs. 

Things  of  that  kind  can  certainly  have  an 
effect  in  delaying  a  programme.  But,  as  so 
many  have  said,  I  agree  that  senior  citizens 
should  be  recognized  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen  to  a 
senior  citizen  is  the  idea,  as  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  stated,  that  they  are  no 
longer  of  any  use,  that  no  one  has  any  interest 
in  them.  Certainly,  when  that  time  arrives, 
they  do  become  discouraged,  they  quite  often 
lack  the  initiative  to  even  look  after  them- 
selves properly,  and  it  is  very  sad  indeed. 

I  think  that  the  idea,  even  if  it  is  talked 
about  every  year— and  more  and  more— it 
awakens  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
so  that  they  will  think  of  it  at  least  once  a 
year.  It  should  be  52  weeks  a  year  that  these 
thoughts  should  be  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
■But,  if  it  is  even  there  once  a  year,  that  in 
this  particular  week  they  should  visit  those 
they  know  in  the  homes  for  the  aged,  they 
should  give  some  consideration.  Perhaps  they 
would  like  to  be  taken  to  attend  their  former 
church,  and  perhaps  have  Sunday  dinner. 
There  are  many,  many  ways  in  which  we 
could  see  that  things  were  done.  I  do  feel 
that  these  are  very  worthwhile.  I  feel  that 
we  should  commend  our  senior  citizens  clubs 
and  we  should  try  to  help  them  in  their  work 
and  certainly  I  do  subscribe  and  support  very 
strongly  the  resolution  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  rise  to  support  this  Act  re- 
garding Senior  Citizens  Week,  but  I  believe 
that  it  needs  another  clause.  It  needs  a  clause 
which  provides  for  the  publication  of  a  list 
of  the  hundreds  of  studies  that  have  been 
conducted  over  the  years  on  aging;  and  the 
complete  disregard  and  the  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  in  in- 
troducing, and  implementing  a  meaningful 
programme  based  on  these  studies. 

There  was  a  wonderful  recommendation  in 
this  last  report  on  aging,  which  provided  for 
an  interdepartmental  advisory  committee. 
That  committee  has  been  meeting  and  work- 
ing out  a  programme  which  they  feel  would 
really  utilize  the  resources  of  our  communi- 
ties as  well  as  of  our  provincial  government, 


to  make  a  much  more  worthwhile  life  for 
our  senior  citizens.  But  they  have  been  stalled 
completely  by  the  inability  of  the  present 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  people 
do  not  want  to  be  destitute.  They  should  not 
have  to  be  destitute,  before  they  can  get 
assistance  under  the  programme  of  his  de- 
partment. He  only  feels  that  the  department 
should  come  in  to  do  anything  if  people  are 
forced,  because  they  are  completely  destitute. 
He  has  not  made  any  move  to  bring  in  legis- 
lation which  will  change  the  provision  of  his 
Act  and  also  approach  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  change  their  own  Act  so  that  the  pro- 
gramme is  directed  to  provide  a  basic  evalu- 
ation service,  a  co-ordinating  service  and  a 
control  service,  for  this  very  wonderful  seg- 
ment of  our  community. 

We  need  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the 
community  can  fill  the  needs  of  these  people 
and  give  them  a  continuing  feeling  of  useful- 
ness and  also  allow  the  community  to  benefit 
from  what  they  can  do.  This  evaluation  role 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  should  under- 
take to  provide  the  community,  would  be  one 
of  evaluating  the  need,  determining  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  needs,  arranging  for  the 
services,  co-ordinating  the  services  and  con- 
trolling the  services. 

In  regard  to  problems  of  the  aged,  there  is 
the  segment  of  those  who  are  ill,  and  they 
need  medical  investigation  and  treatment. 
That  treatment  can  be  provided  to  active 
cases  in  hospital  at  the  very  high  cost  of  $35 
to  $50  per  day  or  perhaps  convalescent  nurs- 
ing home  treatment  at  $12  or  so  a  day.  We 
also  have  another  very  fine  method  of  treat- 
ment which  could  be  introduced,  if  we  had 
this  evaluation  service  provided  by  the  gov- 
enmient.  The  home  care  service,  a  treatment 
service  which  in  1967,  when  it  was  in  force 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Service  Commission,  operated  at  a  cost  of 
$8.54  per  patient  per  day,  and  in  1968  it  is 
$8.72  per  day.  What  a  comparison  with  $35 
to  $50  per  day  for  those  people  who  are  still 
forced  to  stay  in  hospital  as  long  as  they  can, 
or  for  whom  the  only  alternative  is  a  nursing 
home.  Here  we  are  at  a  period  when  we  are 
wanting  to  save  money  and  yet  the  govern- 
ment restricts  by  legislation. 

These  people,  who  are  willing  to  expand 
the  means  of  providing  help  for  aged  that 
are  ill  by  our  home  care  treatment  services, 
are  not  really  allowed  to  make  use  of  that 
programme  because  of  lack  of  co-operation 
of  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services. 
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The  other  aspect  of  the  care  of  tlie  aged  is 
care  and  supervision.  You  have  those  that 
require  bed  care.  You  have  those  who  require 
special  care  because  they  may  be,  perhaps, 
unable  to  help  themselves.  They  are  not 
really  incapable  physically,  but  perhaps  due 
to  old  age  and  senility,  they  have  to  be  cared 
for  completely.  You  also  have  those  that 
require  ambulatory  care;  they  pretty  well 
can  do  most  things  themselves,  but  do  require 
some  supervision. 

We  can  look  after  these  people,  as  we 
have,  in  homes  for  the  aged.  Put  them  ofiF  in 
that  end  of  the  road  stop,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  depressing  experiences  for  a  person 
to  have  to  face.  We  can  also  put  them 
similarly  in  a  nursing  home  at  a  very  substan- 
tial cost,  $14  per  day,  or  we  can  perhaps 
work  the  foster  home  programme. 

in  Toronto  there  were  three  people  last 
year  in  foster  homes  for  the  aged.  In  Welland, 
60;  in  Ottawa,  some  150  in  boarding  homes, 
450  in  their  own  homes.  This  last  category 
where  they  have  been  able  to  allow  people 
to  live  in  their  own  homes  is  one  that  we 
really  should  think  about  utilizing,  because  it 
enables  them  to  continue  to  feel  a  sense  of 
independence.  It  does  not  uproot  them  and 
push  them  into  an  area  they  are  unfamiliar 
with,  which  they  feel  is  an  end  of  the  road. 

In  this  city  of  Ottawa  progranmie,  they 
are  saving  enough  money  on  their  boarding 
homes,  or  their  foster  home  programme,  to 
pay  for  the  evaluation,  for  the  control,  for 
the  co-ordination  work  they  are  doing.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  foster 
homes  and  the  homes  for  the  aged,  the  muss- 
ing home  programme,  is  sufficient,  for  only 
150  people,  to  pay  for  the  evaluation  and 
the  co-ordination  and  control  that  Ottawa  has 
implemented  for  900  people. 

These  450  living  in  their  own  homes  at  a 
very  limited  cost  to  the  community  and  to 
the  city  are,  in  most  cases,  supported  entirely 
by  their  own  contributions.  They  are  able  to 
feel  that  they  are  still  not  out  of  this  world; 
they  are  still  not  shunted  away;  they  still  can 
participate  and  be  independent  to  a  great 
degree. 

The  great  fear  that  old  people  have  is  not 
necessarily  a  lack  of  funds  and  resources,  but, 
how  does  one  get  tliose  repairs  made?  How 
does  one  get  the  snow  shovelled?  What  does 
one  do  if  one  is  suddenly  ill,  or  one  wakes  up 
some  morning  and  one  cannot  look  after  one- 
self? This  is  what  worries  them.  This  is  the 
fear  that  uproots  them  and. forces  them  to  go 
into  the  higher-cost  services* 


But,  if  we  were  to  implement  this  con- 
trolled service,  this  co-ordinating  service,  this 
evaluating  service  that  the  committee  has 
been  recommending,  that  this  interdepart- 
mental advisory  committee  wishes  to  see  us 
go  ahead  with,  then  we  would  be  able  to 
provide  a  much  more  meaningful  life  for 
our  elderly  people  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

In  this  time  of  shortage  of  funds— the  gov- 
ernment does  not  have  money  to  introduce 
programmes,  or  so  it  says.  Why  does  it  not 
look  at  the  programmes  it  now  has?  Stop 
wasting  money  on  care  that  is  far  more  costly 
dian  is  really  needed,  and  is  not  the  type  of 
care  the  people  want  to  have.  They  feel  they 
have  to  resort  to  it  in  order  to  be  sure  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  clogged  hospital 
beds  now— chronic  care  as  well  ^is  active 
treatment  care— because  of  the  fear  and  per- 
plexity facing  doctors  as  to  where  to  send 
their  patients,  when  they  have  come  to  the 
point  where  they  really  do  not  need  active 
treatment.  It  is  a  tremendous  pressure  day 
after  day  on  the  doctors  to  find  places  for 
tliese  folks,  and  this  is  just  an  added  responsi- 
bility the  doctors  should  not  have  to  face. 

This  should  be  the  role  of  this  evaluation 
service.  It  diould  be  then  possible  to  have 
places  for  these  people  to  go,  whether  in 
their  own  homes,  imder  home  supervision,  or 
in  foster  homes-or,  if  necessaay,  in  -diese 
homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes.  It  should 
be  possible  to  evaluate  what  sort  of  situation 
would  provide  for  them  adequately,  and  then 
send  them  there. 

But  it  shoidd  not  ibe  the  responsibiHty  just 
of  the  doctors.  And  it  frustrates  volimteers— 
we  have  all  kinds  of  people  in  our  commu- 
nities who  are  looking  for  worthwhile  ways 
to  contribute  to  the  betterment  of  their  com- 
munity. But  they  get  no  assistance  and 
guidance  in  leadership  from  this  government 
in  doing  so. 

People  do  not  always  expect  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  for  everything,  but  the  gov- 
ernment should  play  a  co-ordinating  role  in 
providing  these  services  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  community  to  make  its  con- 
tribution toward  a  more  meaningful  life  both 
for  the  senior  citizens  and  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  these  people  as  they  continue  to 
participate  in  the  life  around  them. 

We  will  then  eliminate  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  citizens,  and  they  will  continue 
to  live  useful  happy  lives. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  province  oi  Ontario,  we  have 
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a   Prime    Minister   who   says   we   have    only 
two  problems— abundance  and  growth. 

Now,  in  this  busy  and  productive  province 
we  have  a  number  of  people  who  are  com- 
pletely excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
affluence  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Their 
problems  are  easily  understood,  but  they  are 
not  easily  understood  by  the  elderly  persons 
themselves.  I  think  that  it  is  good  that  this 
morning,  thanks  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham,  we  have  set  an  hour  aside  in  this 
busy  assembly  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
senior  citizens. 

Senior  citizens  fall  into  several  categories 
and  in  their  world,  by  and  large,  unless  they 
have  economic  existence  that  precludes  this, 
they  live  in  bewilderment  and  conflict.  The 
bewilderment  is  that  they  do  not  understand 
what  is  happening  around  them  in  the  econ- 
omy and  that  they  are  victims  of  this 
affluence. 

They  fall  into  a  few  categories,  and  I  will 
start  with  the  poorest  place  to  be  in  this  list, 
and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  as  a  recipient  of 
benefits  from  tlie  province  of  Ontario. 

For  two  persons  in  receipt  of  family  bene- 
fits or  welfare  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  they 
receive  approximately  $90  a  month  per  per- 
son. But  when  one  of  those  persons  goes  into 
the  category  of  the  old  age  pensioner,  and 
receives  more— which  is  still  not  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  live  on  in  dignity  and  with  peace 
of  mind— but  when  one  spouse  moves  into  a 
category  where  he  or  she  receives  approxi- 
mately $108  a  month  instead  of  $90,  a  dread- 
ful thing  happens  in  this  small  family. 

When  this  occurs  and  the  person  receives 
the  increase  of  $17.50  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  old  age  assistance  and 
supplement  then  the  other  member  of  the 
family  has  tliat  money  deducted  from  his  or 
her  provincial  cheque  by  the  province  of 
Ontario, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  hard  for  two  old 
persons  counting  every  dollar  to  understand 
why  they  would  have  an  increase  on  the  one 
hand,  only  to  find  that  another  government 
body  is  saying:  "We  thiak  you  can  live  on 
$180  a  month,  now  that  you  have  $17.50 
more,  we  vdll  deduct  it  from  the  other." 

Then  the  other  persons  in  receipt  of  assis- 
tance who  need  well  to  be  spoken  for  today 
are  those  in  institutions  that  are  not  now 
covered  by  the  comfort  allowance.  We  do, 
thank  heavens,  have  at  least  the  $15  comfort 
allowance  for  chronic  care  patients  in  hos- 
pitals but  we  have  nothing  for  the  elderly 
in  the  mental  institutions. 


We  go  then  to  the  people  who  live  alone, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  need  to  have  a  service  of 
meals  on  wheels.  They  want  to  remain  in- 
dependent, they  want  to  remain  out  of  an 
institution  if  they  can.  The  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  has  this  responsibility  on 
his  shoulders  to  look  after  these  people  who 
are  desperately  in  need  for  service  from  the 
government  to  stay  independent. 

Secondly,  the  people  who  live  in  their 
relatives'  homes  and  need  the  independence 
of  travel,  need  to  keep  their  minds  bright  so 
they  are  not  a  burden  in  the  home,  need  to 
be  able  to  travel  on  the  TTG  and  we  find 
nearly  a  week  has  been  spent  on  discussion 
in  the  welfare  and  housing  committee  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  just  on  TTC  only  to  find 
it  is  going  back  under  a  rug  again  because 
no  one  in  the  province  of  Ontario  has  come 
out  and  said  we  must  do  something  for  the 
people,  to  allow  these  elderly  persons  to  move. 

The  other  persons,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  those 
in  their  homes.  I  wish  to  close  because  I 
do  want  the  last  person  to  be  able  to  speak 
today- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  will  not  Toe 
time  for  another  speaker  so  the  hon.  member 
may  complete  the  two  minutes  that  are  left. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  people  in  their  home,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whom  I  see  when  I  am  canvassing  are  in  the 
same  bewilderment  and  conflict  because  they 
watch  the  escalation  of  taxes.  They  are  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  income  and  they  say  very 
plaintively  at  the  door,  "We  cannot  eat  the 
brick".  They  do  not  want  to  leave  the  home 
they  have  worked  all  their  lives  for  through 
a  depression,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  afflu- 
ence that  we  are  all  enjoying  now. 

In  the  latest  statistics  that  I  could  find— 
and  they  are  not  quite  recent  because  they 
are  the  DBS  statistics  of  1961-1  found  the 
average  income  of  families  with  head  aged 
60  years  and  over,  classified  according  to  age 
group  by  1961  major  source  of  income  sta- 
tistics, for  age  70  and  over  there  were  46.3 
per  cent  living  on  transfer  payments  of  $1,626 
a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 
draw  her  remarks  to   an  immediate  conclu- 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  And  that  average  in- 
come, Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  persons  in  that 
category,  came  to  about  $3,500.  In  health— 
and  this  will  conclude  my  remarks— in  the 
field  of  health,  the  1950-1951  Canadian  sick- 
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ness  survey  showed  disability  of  some  kind, 
only  six  per  cent  in  the  young  group  up  to 
44,  13  per  cent  up  to  64  years,  and  double 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  65  and  over,  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  With  "total 
disability"  or  "severe  disability",  the  chart 
goes  from  two  per  cent  in  the  young  group 
to  44  years  of  age  to  six  per  cent  to  64  years, 
and  then  a  high  of  16  per  cent.  These  per- 
sons are  in  desperate  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  hope  in  the  province  of  Ontario  this  will 
be  recognized  by  other  members  of  the 
govenmient. 


Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  private 
members'  hour. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  we  will  return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  and  the  private  members' 
hour  at  five. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon,  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  as  our  guests  students  from 
Dufferin  Heights  junior  high  school  in 
Downs  view;  and  in  the  west  gallery  from 
Scottlea  public  school  in  St.  Catharines.  Later 
today,  there  will  be  students  from  Margaret 
Avenue  senior  public  school  in  Kitchener  and 
from  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  school  in  Coniston. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Transport. 

Is  the  Minister  prepared  to  take  action 
at  this  session  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  requiring  motorists  to  stop  for  school 
crossing  guards  in  urban  areas? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  no  further  amendments  to  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  are  contemplated  at  this 
session. 

School  crossing  guards  would  appear  to  be 
a  municipal  responsibility.  We  have  had  no 
representations  made  to  us  regarding  them, 
nor  am  I  satisfied  that  they  are  a  matter 
that  would  be  properly  dealt  with  under  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  question.  The 
Minister,  of  course,  is  aware  of  the  testimony 
that  was  given  at  a  recent  inquest  relating  to 
this  matter  in  which  a  death  had  occurred 
at  a  school  crossing.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  concerned  that  Ontario 
law  does  not  require  the  vehicle  to  obey  the 
crossing  guards. 

Surely,  some  accommodation  under  the 
Minister's  jurisdiction  can  be  reached,  at  least 
to  do  away  with  the  confusion  in  this  regard. 
I  believe  the  school  crossing  guards  should 
have  the  authority  to  bring  traffic  to  a  stop. 

The  Minister  does  not  believe  there  is  any 
action  that  could  be  taken? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
response  was  complete  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Education. 

Is  the  council  of  regents  of  the  community 
colleges  recommending  only  a  four  per  cent 
range  for  salary  increases  for  community  col- 
lege faculties? 

Has  the  Minister  received  complaints  from 
faculty  associations  that  they  have  not  had 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  negotiate  salary 
increases? 

Last,  what  action  will  the  Minister  take  to 
improve  this  situation? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  council  of  regents  has 
recommended  that  the  salaries  for  the  teach- 
ing employees  of  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  be  adjusted  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  1969-1970  salary  schedules 
for  the  provincial  schools.  This  requires  in- 
creases in  present  rates  at  something  in  excess 
of  the  four  per  cent. 

There  have  been  several  faculty  associa- 
tions communicate  indicating  that  they  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  negotiate.  I  think, 
speaking  for  the  council  of  regents,  they 
would  have  to  object  to  this.  It  is  a  question 
of  finding  the  body  or  the  organization  that 
would  do  this  and,  of  course,  this  matter  is 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
Minister  to  clarify  a  point. 

The  staffs  or  the  faculties  do  not  have  the 
right  to  negotiate  with  the  boards  of  the 
individual  colleges  —  these  negotiations  are 
carried  on  with  the  regents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in 
answer  to  a  question  either  from  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  or  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Pitman)  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  I  indicated  the  complexity  of  this. 
It  results  from  the  decision  handed  down— I 
do  not  recall  the  level  of  the  courts— indicat- 
ing the  legal  position  of  the  faculty  people, 
which  has  made  it  now  necessary  for  the 
council  of  regents  itself  to  negotiate  in  a  total 
sense.  This  is  the  legal  complexity  of  it  that 
exists. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  (Mr.  Wishart)  in  relation  to  the  topic 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  raised. 
In  view  of  the  answer,  I  think  it  is  even  more 
appropriate. 

It  was,  in  view  of  the  coroner's— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  believe  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  will  be  here  shortly;  perhaps 
the  question  can  await  his  arrival. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  then  of 
the  Prime  Minister. 

In  a  front  page  news  story  carried  by  the 
Montreal  Star  last  Friday,   May  30,   it  was 
reported    that    provincial    governments    have 
privately   delivered  a   hard   line  rejection   of 
the  federal   government's   bill   that  language 
rights  be  protected  in  Canada's  proposed  new 
Constitution  and  that  in  reference  to  Ontario- 
one  of  the  bitterest  stands  was  struck  by 
Ontario's      Education      Minister,      William 
Davis.  The  Ontario  Minister  said  $250  mil- 
lion was  the  cost  of  Ontario's  current  steps 
towards    guaranteeing    language    rights    of 
the  Franco-Ontarian  minority  and  has  de- 
manded that  Ottawa  pay  the  bill. 

I  have  three  questions: 

1.  Is  this  an  accurate  representation  of  On- 
tario's position  to  the  secret  meetings  of  the 
federal  Ministers  and  senior  provincial  Min- 
isters last  week? 

2.  How  does  the  government  arrive  at  the 
$250  million  figure? 

3.  Will  the  Prime  Minister  table— this  is  an 
old  plea,  but  I  reiterate  it— will  the  Prime 
Minister  table  the  reports  of  the  task  forces 
which  investigated  five  areas  of  public  life 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  first  B  &  B  report? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  In 
answer  to  the  first  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  an  accurate  representation  of  Ontario's 
position  at  all. 

The  $250  million  figure  has  no  significance 
whatsoever.  It  has  never  been  used  by  this 
government  in  this  connection  and  I  am 
frankly  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  where  it 
came  from.  It  certainly  has  no  basis  in  fact 
in  anything  that  the  government  is  doing. 

Finally,  my  answer  to  the  third  question 
will  be  as  it  has  been  before:  these  five  studies 
are    under   very   active    consideration   at   the 


moment  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  time 
is  yet  ripe,  from  our  point  of  view  and  the 
work  that  we  are  doing  on  them,  to  make 
them  public.  In  due  course  they  will  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  am  sorry- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  clarify  that 
—"in  due  course  they  will  be  dealt  with"— and 
I  quote  the  Prime  Minister,  I  trust,  accu- 
rately. Does  that  mean  tabled  and  made  avail- 
able to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  said  in  due  course  they 
will  be  dealt  with.  As  I  say,  they  are  being 
very  closely  examined  and  these  decisions 
will  come  in  due  course.  In  other  words  I  am 
not  committing  myself  today  that  I  will  table 
these  on  such  and  such  a  date  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  imderstand  the  answer 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  thought  it  was  quite 
clear  in  the  first  place,  but  I  do  not  mind 
elucidating. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  submitted  to  you,  sir,  four  questions 
addressed  to  the  Attorney  General,  two  of 
them  you  have  in  your  wisdom  decided  are 
appropriate  ones,  and  they  will  be  asked  in 
due  course  when  the  Attorney  General  comes 
into  the  House. 

Two  of  them  were  returned  to  me  with 
the  interesting  notation  on  the  bottom— an 
interesting  slip  where  you  fill  in  squares— you 
have  ticked  one  that  says  "For  your  informa- 
tion" and  then  added,  apparently  in  your  own 
handwriting,  because  your  initials  appear 
above  it:  "Proper  only  for  notice  paper,  not 
urgent,  not  accepted  as  oral  question". 

Let  me  deal  with  just  one  of  these  ques- 
tions, sir.  The  first  one  that  you  marked  in 
that  way  relates  to  a  certain  decision  or 
recommendation  given  by  the  county  of  York 
grand  jury  within  the  last  week  or  10  days, 
which  affects  the  whole  operation  of  the  legal 
aid  system  within  the  province  of  Ontario. 
A  very  serious  criticism  of  that  system  is 
made,  and  the  purpose  of  my  questions  is  to 
elicit  information  from  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  suggest  a  certain  course  of  procedure 
that  a  committee  of  this  House  might  take. 

You,  sir,  have  suggested,  or  decided,  that 
this  question  is  not  urgent  and  therefore 
cannot  be  asked  and  is  therefore  consigned 
to  the  order  paper.  With  great  respect,  I  am 
unable  to  understand  the  reasoning  that  you 
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apply  to  this  decdsion.  I  have  carefully 
searched  the  rule  book  in  relation  to  questions 
and  I  find,  and  as  you  well  know,  there  is  no 
reference  at  all  in  the  rule  book  to  oral 
questions. 

I  would  iwesume  that  the  same  rulings 
that  apply  to  written  questions  have  been 
taken  over  and  made  a  part  of  our  custom 
insofar  as  oral  questions  are  concerned,  but 
the  subject  mle  is  rule  37,  and  the  word 
"urgent"  is  not  used  in  rule  37  at  all.  On  pages 
43,  44  and  45,  starting  at  the  heading  "Ques- 
tions" on  page  43  and  running  through  two 
and  a  half  jxages,  Alex  Lewis,  the  author  of 
this  work,  has  commented  at  great  length 
about  the  relevancy  of  questions  about  what 
is  permissible  and  what  is  not.  He  includes 
or  incorporates  a  substantial  quotation  from 
May  and  as  carefully  as  I  read  these  two  and 
a  half  Images  again  the  word  "urgent"  is  not 
there. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  your  subjective  reasoning  as  to 
what  is  urgent  and  what  is  not  should  affect 
the  business  of  this  House;  should  affect  the 
right  of  individual  members  to  ask  questions 
and  seek  information,  unless  you  are  adopt- 
ing the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  that 
"we  have  no  right  to  know".  I  suggest,  sir, 
that  we  have  a  real  right  to  know  and  to 
get  information,  and  as  long  as  our  question 
is  in  the  four  walls  of  these  rules,  rule  37 
in  the  comments  made  by  Lewis  and  May, 
the  question  should  be  relevant  whether  or 
not  it  might  appear  so  to  Mr.  Speaker. 

Quite  apart  from  that  basic  decision,  sir, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  particular  ques- 
tion which  relates  to  a  recommendation  by 
the  grand  jury,  made  within  a  few  days  of 
the  posing  of  the  question,  made  after  I 
had  been  able  to  elicit  certain  information  by 
other  enquiries  from  officials  of  the  legal  aid 
system,  made  just  shortly  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  of  the  Attorney  General's  estimates 
which,  I  am  advised  today,  will  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  labour  estimates,  surely  is 
urgent.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Opposition 
is  entided  to  arm  itself  with  sufficient  infor- 
mation that  will  enable  it  to  intelligently  de- 
bate the  estimates  that  will  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Attorney  General? 

Unless  you  can  give  me  something  much 
better  than  the  very  terse  comment  that  this 
is  not  urgent  and  not  accepted  as  an  oral 
question,  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  am  going  to  have 
to  very  seriously  question  this  kind  of  a 
ruling.  May  I  add,  in  addition,  that  you 
ruled  a  few  days  ago  that  the  question  of 
the   resignation   of   a    substantial   portion   of 


the  staflF  of  the  department  that  relates  to 
Indian  affairs,  was  not  a  question  of  urgency. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  Ijeen  searching 
through  our  minds  to  try  and  pose  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  urgent  in  your  opinion, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if 
someone  caught  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  walk- 
ing away  with  three  quarters  of  the  provin- 
cial treasury,  you  in  your  wisdom  would  prob- 
ably come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was 
not  urgent  because  no  one  was  quite  sure 
who  the  money  might  have  belonged  to.  I 
think  this  is  getting  quite  ludicrous,  sir,  that 
we  are  being  stifled,  and  will  continue  to  be 
stifled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  about  as  ludi- 
crous a  statement  as  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  was  looking  for 
one  that  any  person  would  say  was  urgent. 
I  am  not  suggesting,  for  a  minute,  that  we 
are  ever  going  to  catch  the  Prime  Minister 
in  that  position. 

However,  I  do  say  this,  sir,  that  members 
of  the  Opposition  are  entitied  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  elicit  information.  When  they 
ask  a  question  or  when  a  question  is  put, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  put  here  today— and 
there  is  another  one  that  I  have  and  I  under- 
stand that  is  another  one  from  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  East  (Mr.  T.  Reid)— that 
you  have  done  the  same  thing  to,  I  say  that 
this  is  a  usurpation  by  you,  of  the  rights  and 
duties  and  the  privileges  of  the  members  of 
this  House.    And  I  object,  sir,  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
caught  entirely  unawares  by  the  hon.  deputy 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  because  he  was  good 
enough  to  call  me  on  the  telephone  when  the 
questions  came  back  to  his  office.  I  would 
point  out  to  him,  though,  that  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  discussion  of  the  famous  Indian 
affairs  debate,  was  not  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  urgency,  as  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
wide  public  importance  at  that  time.  It  was 
of  importance  to  a  segment  of  our  society, 
but  not  a  wide  public.  I  think  a  perusal  of 
Hansard  would  indicate  that  my  decision  at 
that  time  was  based  on  that  line  of  reasoning. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  hon. 
deputy  leader  for  the  advice  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Attorney  General  are  following 
those  of  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
because  that  would  make  my  decision  much 
more  basically  firm,  because  it  is  during  the 
estimates  that  these  questions  should  be  asked. 
I  would  also  point  out  to  all  the  members 
that  the  rules,  as  they  are,  do  not  provide  for 
all  questions.    They  provide  only  for  written 
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questions.  When  the  rules  are  quoted,  we 
must  realize  that  they  apply  only  to  the  writ- 
ten questions  with  two  days  notice  which 
appears  on  the  notice  paper.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  there  has  grown  up  a  custom  in 
this  House  of  having  oral  questions.  I  would 
merely  read  to  the  House  a  ruling  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Murdoch,  which  I  think  is  sound, 
and  which  I  have  followed.  It  was  given  in 
1960  and  I  believe  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  Speakers  in  the  interim. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer,  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposi- 
tion, directed  the  Speaker's  attention  to  two 
questions  which  members  of  his  group  had 
submitted  to  the  Speaker  as  questions  to  be 
asked  orally  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker  had  requested  the  members 
concerned  to  table  these  questions  as 
"Enquiries  of  the  Ministry"  for  publication  on 
the  order  paper.  Mr.  Wintermeyer  asked  Mr. 
Speaker  to  advise  the  House  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  request.  Mr.  Speaker  then  delivered 
the  following  ruling: 

On  Thursday  last,  February  11,  there  was  some 
discussion  relative  to  the  procedure  on  questions  and 
statements  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  I  therefore 
felt  it  desirable  to  review  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the    House    applicable. 

Firstly,  with  respect  to  questions,  I  should  point 
out  at  the  outset  that  the  proper  way  to  ask  ques- 
tions is  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Clerk  at  the 
table  and  have  them  placed  on  the  order  paper  as 
"Enquiries  of  the  Ministry",  as  provided  in  Rule  37. 
The  only  questions  that  may  be  asked  orally  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  are  those  where  some  urgency 
is  evident.  In  such  cases  oral  questions  are  permitted, 
if  they  are  submitted  to  the  Speaker  in  writing  before 
noon  and  approved  by  him.  The  question  must  then 
be  asked  in  the  words  in  which  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Speaker,  no  preamble  being  admissible.  This 
is  the  normal  rule  as  to  any  question  as  provided  in 
rule  37.  Of  coiu^e  adequate  notice  of  such  questions 
must  also  be  given  to  the  Minister  concerned  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  his  answer. 

Now  that  is  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker  Mur- 
doch. I  think  it  sets  out  very  succinctly  what 
the  situation  is  in  this  House  with  respect  to 
oral  questions.  My  rejection  or  return  of 
certain  questions  to  both  Opposition  caucuses 
this  morning  was  based  on  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  questions  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  are  not  of  the  urgency  which  requires 
them  to  be  dealt  with  orally  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order  raised  by  my  hon. 
colleague  and  to  the  response  that  you  have 
given  us. 

You  quote  the  statement  made  previously 
by  Mr.  Speaker  Murdoch.  I  remember  just 
last  week  that  you  refused  to  be  guided  by  a 
similar  statement   that   was    recorded   in   the 


journals  of  the  House  that  had  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Speaker  Morrow  in  regard  to  minis- 
terial statements.  It  appears  that  you  are 
somewhat  selective  in  this  regard;  that  is  your 
prerogative  and,  I  would  say,  your  respon- 
sibility? Surely,  however,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  question  period  is  due  for  much 
more  reform  than  we  have  been  able  to 
administer  during  this  session. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  under  our  present 
rules— which  are  based  only  on  customs  and 
not  on  accepted  rules  in  the  general  sense- 
Mr.  Speaker  tends  to  be  unwise  if  he  acts  as 
anything  other  than  a  channel  or  pipeline  so 
that  the  notice  can  be  carried  to  the  Ministers 
concerned  who  then  should  deal  with  them  as 
they  see  fit  and  not  necessarily  as  Mr.  Speaker 
sees  fit.  This,  in  my  view,  does  not  mean  that 
we  could  not  change  this  under  other  circum- 
stances. In  my  view  we  should  be  moving 
toward  very  far-reaching  changes— doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  notice  entirely.  This 
has  been  discussed,  as  you  may  know,  but  so 
far  there  has  been  no  action.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we,  in  the  Opposition,  find  our- 
selves in  a  completely  intolerable  situation  and 
one  that,  frankly,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  respect, 
and  for  the  reasons  that  we  have  put  before 
you,  we  are  forced  to  challenge  the  ruling  that 
you  have  put  before  us  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  your  ruling  is  not  debatable  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate  it.  I  would  say  this:  In  our 
attempts  to  reform  the  rules  of  the  House,  it 
seems  that  there  are  broad  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  reform  is  designed  only  to 
benefit  some  particular  advantage  that  the 
Opposition  might  think  it  has,  and  I  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  reach  the 
agreement  I  had  hoped  for.  This  matter  of 
questions  is  before  a  committee  dealing  with 
the  rules.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  com- 
mittee has  proceeded.  I  have  not  had  any 
reports  of  any  unanimity. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  sob  ed 
this  question. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  This  ques- 
tion has  been  solved.   No  problem  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  has  not  l:)een 
reported  to  me  that  it  has  been  solved. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  doubt  that  the  consent 
of  the  government  and  the  government  party 
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has   been   obtained   because   I   do   not  even 
faiow   what   recommendation   the   committee 
is  making.  How  can  it- 
Mr.    Lewis:    The    reports    on    the    Prime 
Minister's  side  are  a  httle  slow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  we  are  getting  it  by 
ruhngs  made  unilaterally  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recognize  that  the  rules  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions have  been  very  badly  abused.  The  ques- 
tion period  is  long  and  tiresome.  Questions 
which  require  all  kinds  of  research  are  asked 
and  should  not  be  asked  orally  within  the 
rules  or,  indeed,  within  any  rule  of  common 
sense.  I  realize  that  yours  is  a  diflBcult  posi- 
tion, that  you  have  to  decide  how  the  rule 
applies.  If  we  are  to  have  any  order  in  the 
House  at  all,  we  must  have  an  impartial 
arbiter  who  will  make  these  decisions.  I  will 
therefore  support  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue 
to  address  myself— 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  point  out  there  is  no 
debate  on  the  Speaker's  ruling.  The  rules  are 
definite  and  I  will  not  allow  any  further 
debate  on  this  particular  point.  I  would  say 
this:  I  would  be  very  hopeful  indeed  that  the 
committee  would  bring  in  a  report.  Before 
I  announced  on  Thursday  that  I  was  going 
to  try  to  enforce  the  rules  as  they  were,  I 
inquired  of  one  of  the  committee  members. 
The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  thought  it 
was  about  to  come,  but  that  was  not  the 
report  which  I  had.  Therefore,  nothing 
would  please  Mr.  Speaker  better  than  not 
being  in  the  position  of  having  to  be  arbiter 
—either  impartial  or  judged  otherwise.  But 
nevertheless,  that  is  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Speaker  now  finds  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  do  you  find  your- 
self that  way  today  when  you  have  not  for 
the  last  month? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  pointed  out  on  Thursday 
that  beginning  this  week  I  would  do  my 
best  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  utter  nonsense.  One 
day  they  are  in  force  and  the  next  day  they 
are  not.  It  makes  the  House  into  a  circus. 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  they  will  continue  to 
be  enforced,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
depending  on  the  view  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Depending  on  how  you  feel 
at  a  particular  moment. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Speaker  has  ruled  that 
the  cjuestion  submitted  to  his  office  this  morn- 
ing be  returned  as  being  not  a  proper  ques- 
tion for  asking  orally  before  the  orders  of 
the  day.  The  ruling  has  been  questioned  by 
members  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Wl^y  should 
the  PM  be  allowed  to  speak? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  make  a  comment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  rose  on  a  point  of  order.  I  allowed 
the  government  leader  to  speak— the  Prime 
Minister.  I  would  have  allowed  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  because  he  repre- 
sents his  party  and  if  he  wishes  to  express  his 
comments,  he  can.  But  there  can  be  no  debate 
with  members  in  the  House  generally  entering 
into  it. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  wishes 
to  express  a  view  of  his  caucus,  I  would  be 
glad,  because  this  is  something  that  does  not 
make  me  any  happier  than  it  makes  the  rest 
of  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion is  a  perfect  illustration  of  our  problem. 
You  are  asking  me  if  I  will  break  the  rules 
because  you  have  permitted  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  break  the  rules.  And  therefore  I 
shall  not  break  the  rules. 

But  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  problem  we 
face.  The  Prime  Minister  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  speak  if  you  were  really 
enforcing  the  rules  of  the  House,  starting  this 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  accept  that  rebuke,  I  think 
it  is  correct.  I  acknowledge  it. 

The  Speaker's  ruling,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
stands  that  these  questions  are  not  to  be 
received  as  oral  questions. 

The  vote  is  on  Mr.  Speaker's  ruling  that 
urgency  is  part  of  the  requirements  for  an 
oral  question  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
particularly  in  refusing  to  accept  two  ques- 
tions from  the  member  for  Downsview. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Si)eaker's  ruling 
which  was  sustained  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 

Allan  Davison 

Auld  Deacon 

Bales  Deans 

Belanger  EdighofiFer 
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Ayes 

Nays 

Bermer 

Farquhar 

Boyer 

Ferrier 

Brunelle 

Gisbom 

Carruthers 

Good 

Comiell 

PIaggert>^ 

Davis 

Knight 

Gomme 

Lawlor 

Guindon 

Lewis 

Haskett 

MacDonald 

Henderson 

Makarchuk 

Hodgson 

Martel 

(Victoria- 

Newman 

Haliburton) 

(Windsor- 

Johnston 

Walkerville) 

(Parry  Sound) 

Nixon 

Johnston 

Paterson 

(Carleton) 

Peacock 

Kennedy 

Pilkey  . 

MacNaughton 

Pitman 

Meen 

Reid 

Morningstar 

(Rainy  River) 

Newman 

Reid 

(Ontario  South) 

(Scarborough  East) 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 

Renwick 

ReiUy 

(Riverdale) 

Reuter 

Shulman 

Robarts 

Singer 

RolHns 

Smith 

Root 

(Nipissing) 

Rowe 

Spence 

Rowntree 

Stokes 

Smith 

Worton-30. 

(Simcoe  East) 

Smith 

(Hamilton 

Mountain) 

Snow 

-.■..- 

Villeneuve 

Wells 

Winkler 

Wishart 

Yaremko-38. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  38,  the  "nays"  30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  Mr.  Speaker's  rul- 
ing upheld.  Before  we  revert  to  the  questions 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  matter. 

In  rising  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  alleged  that 
Mr.  Speaker  had  sometinies  followed  rulings 
of  other  Speakers,  and  sometimes  had  not, 
and  quoted  a  particular  case  of  a  short  time 
ago.  I  would  advise  the  House— and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  leader  if  he  searches  the  records 
of  the  House  will  find  this— that  there  were 
rulings  made  by  Speakers  and  there  were 
opinions  and  that  later  on  that  occasion,  after 


the  discussion  in  question,  I  brought  in  a 
ruling  in  which  I  said  I  had  found  after 
research  and  advice  that  the  ruling  made  by 
me  was  not  inconsistent  with  that  made  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Morrow. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  Mr.  Speaker  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  follow  the  precedents  of  the 
House  insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to  to- 
day's conditions  and  I  would  not  wish  any 
member  to  think,  and  least  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,  that  Mr.  Speaker  was, 
as  alleged,  one  day  following  precedents  and 
one  day  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  like  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I 
meant  no  personal  disrespect,  other  than  that 
in  this  instance,  and  in  some  others  similar  to 
it,  where  there  are  no  rules  for  your  guid- 
ance, or  for  ours,  that  the  time  must  surely 
come  when  we  can  make  the  changes  that 
are  needed  in  order  that  this  House  be  con- 
ducted in  an  orderly  way.  And  I  would  sub- 
mit, sir,  the  leadership  must  not  come  from 
you,  nor  can  it  come  from  me;  it  can  come 
from  only  one  source,  and  that  is  the  Premier 
of  Ontario,  the  leader  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  know  we  are  right  back 
where  we  were  before,  because  the  hon. 
leader  is  quite  out  of  order.  He  did  not  rise 
on  a  point  of  order,  he  rose  and  spoke,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  conduct  things  as  the  hon. 
member  quite  correctly  pointed  out,  we  must 
all  try  to  stick  to  the  rules.  I  agree  that  Mr. 
Speaker  cannot  do  it  alone,  in  fact  he  can- 
not eyen  do  it  with  the  aid  of  the  members 
of  the  House  apparently,  but  he  would  ask 
for  your  co-operation. 

We  can  perhaps  go  back  now  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  think  he  has  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  with  you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order,  yes. 

Mr.  Peacock:  It  refers  to  a  statement  you 
made  prior  to  the  point  at  which  your  ruling 
was  challenged  this  afternoon,  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  informed  you  of  the  progress  of 
the  three  party  committee  which  had  been 
meeting  on  the  rules.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  really  to  do  that,  not  being  a 
spokesman  either  for  the  committee  or  for 
the  members  of  my  group,  in  respect  of  the 
matters  that  the  three  party  committee  has 
been  considering. 

But  I  did  send  a  note  to  you  which  indi- 
cated that  thd  committee  had  indeed  met  and 
had  considered  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
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it  on  changes  in  question  period,  and  that  in 
my  view  there  had  been  a  consensus  on  those 
changes,  albeit  one  which  had  not  yet  been 
discussed  or  accepted  by  the  leadei's  of  the 
three  parties  of  the  members  on  all  sides  of 
the  House. 

I  think  that  consensus  would  provide  on  a 
trial  basis  resolution  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  wish  to  thank  the  hon. 
member.  What  he  has  said  is  exactiy  cor- 
rect. If  Mr.  Speaker  gave  any  other  impres- 
sion he  is  sorry,  but  all  I  was  endeavouring 
to  do  was  to  show  that  the  members  were 
doing  their  best,  particularly  the  committee 
members,  to  help  out,  but  so  far  succour  has 
not  arrived. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Scuttled  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition might  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  notice  of  these 
questions  was  submitted  last  week,  this  one 
from  May  28  to  the  Attorney  General. 

1.  Are  the  betting  shops  which  have  been 
operating  in  the  province  of  Ontario  still 
operating  legally? 

2.  Have  instructions  been  issued  to  police 
that  these  operations  are  now  to  b^^  closed? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  shops  I  would  say  are 
still  operating  legally.  There  i$  legislation 
before  the  federal  parliament.  I  understand 
the  bill  has  had  second  reading  and  is  in 
committee,  which  would  make  tiie  operations, 
I  understand,  illegal. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  I  have  seen  the 
federal  bill,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  legislation  which  changes  the  situation  as 
determined  by  the  court  on  our  application. 
Until  that  legislation  is  passed,  the  situation 
remains  One  in  which  these  shops  may  oper- 
ate. So  no  instructions  have,  therefore,  been 
given. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General  what  his  plan  of  action  would  be 
assuming  this  legislation  does  get  Royal 
assent,  and  is  it  his  automatic  responsibility 
to  issue  instructions  that  the  operations  be 
closed  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
duty  to  enforce  the  law,  and  this  would  be 
in  the  Criminal  Code,  so  there  would  be  no 
question  of  what  I  would  have :  to  do.  And 
that  would  be  to  enforce  the  law.    : 


Mr*  Nixon:  J  have  another  question  from 

May  29.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  conduct 
trials  on  Toronto  bylaw  charges  in  the  pro- 
vincial courts  dtiring  the  summer  naonths? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
impossible,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  more 
serious  charges,  the  criminal  charges,  be  dealt 
with  by  the  judges  who  are  available.  In 
the  vacation  period,  and  by  reason  of  illness, 
and  so  on,  we  find  it  diflBcult  to  handle  all 
the  cases  that  come  before  the  court.  We  give 
priority,  therefore,  to  the  more  serious  cases, 
the  criminal  cases,  and  some  of  the  bylaw 
cases  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list,  which  I  diink 
is  proper.  There  are  a  munber  of  judges  ill 
and  the  judges  generally  do  take  a  vacation 
in  the  sunmier  months,  but  we  do  the  best  we 
can  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  these  will  be  dealt  with  but  we 
give  priority  to  the  more  serious  cases. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  how  much 
of  the  summer  is  the  judicial  system  working 
at  something  less  than  100  per  cent  because 
of  the  heat,  or  the  vacation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  would  confirm  my 
opinion.  The  long  vacation  set  forth  in  The 
Judicature  Act  is  July  and  August,  and  the 
short  vacation-^I  think  the  member  just  asked 
about  the  surmneri  the  short  vacation— I  am 
not  sure  about  the  date  but  I  .  think  it  is 
somewhere  about  a  week  before  Christmas 
and  up  until  shortly  after  the  new  year,  a 
couple  of  weeks— or  something  like  that.  But, 
this  does  not  only  apply  to  the  courts,  but  the 
lawyers  do  not  take  cases  generally— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  it  depends  what  lawyers 
you  are  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  a  moment  until  I 
have  finished  my  answer.  Lawyers  generally 
do  not  produce  as  much  litigation  and  take  as 
much  court  matters  before  the  court  for 
proceedings  in  the  long  vacation  period. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  there  not  be  some 
means  by  which  the  vacation  period  could 
be  adjusted,  so  that  the  courts  could  be  in 
reasonably  eflfective  operation  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  tried  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  we  have  tried,  but 
maybe  we  did  not  try  hard  enough,  I  think 
perhaps  with  the  great  increase  in  litigation 
which  is  before  the  courts,  perhaps  we  have 
to  address  Ourselves  to  either  additional 
judges,  or  to  getting  more  work  out  of  our 
present  judges.  .  -     . 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  undermining 
the  moral  foundations  of  our  western  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —I  think  we  shall  have 
to  get  to  this,  and  we  have  been  giving  it 
consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  questions  of  die  Attorney  General. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  In  view  of  the  coroner's 
jury  report  last  week  that  school  crossing 
guards  have  no  basis  in  law,  would  the  Min- 
ister move  quickly  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  the  necessary  amendments  to  the  existing 
legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  possible.  The  hon. 
member  says,  "Will  we  move  quickly,"  How 
far  can  I  move?  I  can  move  quickly,  but  I 
cun  in  some  doubt  at  the  moment  as  to 
whether— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Talk  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  can  cover  this  situation  under  tlie  present 
Police  Act  by  the  use  of  special  constables. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  require  an 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  matter 
would  better  be  dealt  with,  under  municipal 
legislation  as  something  to  do  with  muni- 
cipalities although  I  am  not  sure  what  powers 
they  have.  I  must  confess  that  this  question 
has  reached  me,  without  my  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it,  but  I  shall  certainly 
give   it  study   and  see   what   may  be   done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
further  question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
from  May  29,  in  connection  with  Yvonne 
Dorion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  must,  witli  some  embar- 
rassment, say  I  cannot  find  it,  I  knew  I  asked 
it,  particularly  when  I  saw  some  presenta- 
tions on  the  media  last  night.  My  question 
was: 

Will  Yvonne  Dorion,  who  was  crippled 
by  l^eing  stabbed  in  the  back  on  March  25, 
as  she  walked  along  Ferrier  Avenue  in  the 
Pape-Danforth  area,  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensation under  The  Law  Enforcement 
Compensation  Act,  1967,  or  any  other  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books?  Secondly,  if 
no  legislation  is  available  at  this  time,  will 
the  Minister  introduce  it  during  this  session 


so  that  innocent  victims  of  crime  may  re- 
ceive compensation? 

Hon,  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  I 
could  give  an  immediate  opinion  that  The 
Law  Enforcement  Compensation  Act,  1967, 
would  not  cover  this  situation  so  as  to  make 
Yvonne   Dorion  ehgible. 

The  question  says,  "or  any  other  legislation 
on  the  statute  books".  I  think  the  answer 
would  have  to  be  "no".  The  amendments  to 
The  Law  Enforcement  Compensation  Act  are 
before  the  House  and  have  received  second 
reading. 

It  was  my  intention,  as  the  bill  moved  to 
committee,  to  move  an  amendment  providing 
retroactivity  to  a  point  which,  I  think,  in  my 
opinion,  when  the  hon.  members  see  it,  will 
include  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  division  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  was  on  his  feet  and 
had  my  eye.  He  should  have  the  opportunity 
now  of  asking  his  question. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Highways. 

When  were  the  terms  of  the  CNR  GO 
Transit  agreement  dated  May  23,  1967,  finally 
settled?  When  was  the  agreement  signed?  Will 
the  Minister  taible  all  monthly  statements  of 
operations  showing  detailed  revenues  and 
expenses  associated  with  the  commuter  serv- 
ice as  provided  for  under  clause  12,  subclause 
2  of  the  GO  Transit  agreement,  which  have 
been  submitted  to  him  by  the  CNR  and  for 
which  settlement  has  been  made? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  to  take  the  question 
as  notice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  ques- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  had  foiu", 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  guess  we  got  rid  of  two 
earlier. 

(a)  Is  the  Attorney  General  satisfied  with 
the  coroner's  charge  to  the  Nobrega  jury  and 
with  the  coroner's  remarks  subsequent  to  the 
rendering  by  the  jury  of  its  verdict? 

(b)  If  not,  what,  if  anything,  does  he  pro- 
pose to  do  about  the  conduct  of  the  Nobrega 
inquest  by  the  coroner? 

(c)  If  he  is  satisfied,  does  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral really  believe  that  a  coroner's  jury  is 
the  apprc^riate  forum  to  determine  whether  a 
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person  is  guilty  of  muixler  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, should  be  completely  exonerated  and 
that  there  are  no  intermediate  degrees  of 
blameworthiness,  such  as  neigligence? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  would  place  his  too? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  is  sub- 
mitted from  last  week. 

With  regard  to  the  shooting  of  Angelo 
Nobrega,  does  the  Minister  feel  that  equal 
consideration  was  given  to  all  evidence  pre- 
sented? Further,  does  he  consider  the  evidence 
presented  by  forensic  expert,  Edward  Ander- 
son—in as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  opinion  on 
the  psychological  reasons  and  moral  justifica- 
tion for  Detective  Boyd's  action— falls  within 
the  bounds  of  his  expertise? 

Finally,  does  the  Minister  intend  to  bring 
this  matter  before  a  further  tribunal,  with  a 
view  to  eirtablishing  whether  some  degree 
of  culpability  might  exist  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  "guilty  of  murder"  and  "completely 
exonerated"? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question.  But  there  is  one  word  in  error  here, 
sir,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
diange  it. 

Why  did  the  Crown  attorney  go  over  Dr. 
Porter's  charge  to  the  jury  during  the 
Nobrega  inquest? 

Was  it  the  Crown  attorney  who  produced 
the  wording  of  the  charge? 

Was  the  Crown  attorney  acting  under  the 
instruction  of  anyone  higher  in  the  depart- 
ment when  he  took  these  actions? 

Is  it  now  a  new  function  of  the  Crown 
attorney  to  assist  or  instruct  coroners  as  to 
what  they  say  at  coroners'  inquests? 

Considering  the  imusual  charge  to  the  jury- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  My  question  ends  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  are  two,  sir,  on  that 
subject.  The  other  one  is  No.  1756. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  quite  in  order.  No.  1756 
has  gone  to  the  Attorney  General's  office.  He 
may  not  have  received  it.  He  can  take  it  as 
notice,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Considering  the  unusual 
charge  to  the  jury  in  the  Nobrega  inquest, 
will  the  Attorney  General  consider  reopening 
the   inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wisharl:  Mr.  Speaker,  answering 
the  question  presented  by  the  hon.  member 


for  Downsview  first.  I  would  say  no,  I  do 
not  concur  with  the  form  in  which  the 
coroner  charged  the  jury.  The  precise  com- 
ment which  the  coroner  made  to  the  jury  is 
not  known  to  me  and  I  cannot  comment  uix>n 
it. 

I  have  asked  for  a  transcript  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  coroner's  charge  and  notes,  so 
that   I   trust   I  will   get   a  full  presentation. 

The  second  part  of  that  question:  "If  not, 
what,  if  anything,  does  the  Attorney  General 
propose  to  do  about  the  conduct  of  the 
Nobrega  inquest?" 

I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware  that 
there  is  really  no  procedure  laid  down 
whereby  the  Attorney  General  can  interfere 
with  or  intervene  in  the  finding  of  such  an 
inquiry. 

I  think  section  17  of  The  Coroner's  Act 
indicates  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
direct  a  second  inquest  if  he  were  dissatisfied 
or  for  some  reason  felt  that  the  matter  had 
not  been  properly  dealt  with.  But  I  think  this 
would  not  be  the  way  to  proceed  here. 

The  third  part  of  the  question:  "if  he  is 
satisfied".  I  am  not  really  satisfied,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  upon  that.  The  ques- 
tion was: 

If  he  is  satisfied,  does  the  Attorney 
General  really  believe  that  a  coroner's  jury 
is  the  appropriate  forum  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  guilty  of  murder,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  should  be  completely 
exonerated? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  think  that  the 
coroner's  inquest  is  an  inquiry  where  the 
jury  should  concern  itself  with  matters  of  fact. 
It  should  find  as  a  fact  that  certain  things 
happened  and  should  not  attempt  to  make 
findings  of  law  relating  to  those  facts. 

I  think  it  is  wrongful  for  inquest  juries  to 
decide  guilt  or  innocence.  I  think  it  is  mis- 
taken, and,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  am  getting 
the  transcript  of  that  evidence.  This  par- 
ticular case  has  shown  up,  I  think,  a  situation 
where  a  coroner's  jury  went  beyond  what  it 
properly  should,  what  its  proper  function  is. 
I  would  hope  to  be  able,  through  instruction 
or  direction,  to  perhaps  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  McRuer  looked  at  the  coroner's 
function.  There  are  not  many  recommenda- 
tions in  his  present  volumes  as  to  the  system 
but  some  defects  ha\'e  certainly  become 
apparent. 

That  may  answer  the  other  hon.  members. 
It  may  not. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  were  wait- 
ing for  the  Minister  to  bring  in  a  bill  reform- 
ing it  some  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well- 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  we  have  made  several  use- 
ful suggestions  from   this  side  of  the   House 
from  time  to  time  about  its  reform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  talked  about  it 
too,  I  can  assure  the  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  might  like  to  in- 
corporate some  of  the  members'  suggestions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Concerning  the  question 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  I 
do  not  think  I  want  to  comment  to  the  same 
free  extent  here  on  whether  I  consider  that 
the  evidence  presented  by  a  forensic  expert 
falls  within  the  bounds  of  his  expertise.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  my  function  to  say  whether  he 
was  competent  to  go  as  far  as  he  did  or  not. 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  the  hon. 
member  in,  perhaps,  some  other  place  or  in 
some  other  context.  But,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  comment  on  that 
here,  in  this  House.  I  am  not,  as  I  have 
indicated,  contemplating  another  tribunal. 
Certainly  not  another  coroner's  inquest  to 
inquire  into  this  case. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Minister  might  take  it  to 
the  regular  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  That,  I  presume, 
could  be  something  to  consider. 

The  question  by  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

I  am  advised,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  assistant 
Crown  attorney  did  appear  for  the  Crown  at 
this  inquest.  He  did  advise  the  coroner  as  he 
was  requested  and  as  he  was  needed. 

The  question  indicates  that  he  went  over 
the  wording  of  the  charge.  Perhaps  he  did.  I 
presume  that  would  be  at  the  request  of  the 
coroner.  That  request  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Crown  attorney  would  be  quite 
proper. 

The  Crown  attorney  did  not  get  any  in- 
struction from  my  department  as  to  his  func- 
tions there.  Ordinarily,  he  would  assist  the 
coroner,  and,  he  is  technically  counsel  for 
the  Crown  when  he  appears.  As  to  the  charge 
given  by  the  coroner,  I  am  not  aware  of  it 
at  the  moment  and  I  will  not  be  until  I  get 
the  full  text— which  I  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  deal  with  this 
other  question  which  just  came  over. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  has  answered 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Have  I  answered  it? 
No,  I  do  not  propose  reopening  this  inquest. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question  to  my  first  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Crown  attorney  did  go  over  this  charge  to 
the  jury  prior  to  being  delivered,  will  the 
Attorney  General  also  look  into  the  matter  of 
the  instructions  given  to  the  Crown  attorney 
as  well  as  that  given  to  the  coroners? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  intended  to  be 
indicated  in  my  reply.  If  it  was  not,  I  will 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
A  iew. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary question  to  the  Attorney  General, 

-Will  the  Attorney  General  make  available 
to  both  the  Opposition  parties  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  so  that  we  can  be  in  the  same 
position  and  examine  the  transcript  carefuUy 
and  perhaps  debate  it  when  his  estimates  come 
up— which,  I  gather,  is  reasonably  soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. The  estimates  are  coming  up  almost 
sooner  than  I  expected  and  I  am  not  sure  I 
will  get  the  transcript  although  it  has  been 
ordered.  As  soon  as  I  get  it,  I  will  make  it 
available. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
question  for  the  Attorney  General: 

Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  the  date 
on  which  the  most  recent  appointee  as  pro- 
vincial judge  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ontario? 

Second,  will  the  Attorney  General  advise 
if  this  gentleman  has,  since  his  appointment^ 
been  dealing  with  charges  under  part  XVI  of 
the  Canadian  Criminal  Code  and,  if  not,  just 
what  this  judge's  duties  are? 

Third,  will  the  Attorney  General  advise  if 
dealing  with  criminal  charges  would  be  proper 
for  this  gentleman  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9,  subsection  2  of  The  Provincial 
Courts  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  I  believe  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to  Mr.  Justice  Maurice  Gharles. 
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He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Ontario  in  April, 
1969. 

The  second  part  of  the  question:  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  judge  has  not  been  dealing 
with  matters  under  the  Criminal  Code  as  he 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Ontario 
for  five  years.  He  has,  I  believe,  been  en- 
gaged in  the  court  dealing  with  liquor  cases. 
He  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  traffic 
matters  and  he  would  be  competent  to  deal 
with  matters  of  juvenile  and  family  court, 
but  not  cases  under  part  XVI  of  the  Code, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Act. 

Then  that  makes  the  third  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—I  think  it  has  been  answered— he  would 
not  be  competent  to  deal  with  cases  under 
part  XVI  of  the  code. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  does  the  Attorney  General  think  it 
reasonable  that  a  judge  should  be  appointed 
who  will  get  a  salary  of  $21,000  per  year 
and  not  be  able  to  deal  with  charges  arising 
under  the  Criminal  Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  do  appoint  quite  a 
number  of  judges.  We  have  two  sides  to  the 
court.  We  have  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
side  and  we  have  the  criminal  side.  The  five- 
year  experience  period  does  not  apply  to 
those  judges  who  deal  with  juvenile  and  fam- 
ily court  matters  and  they  get  the  same  salary 
as  the  others  get. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  this  judge  is  not  sitting  in 
matters  relating  to  juvenile  and  family  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  has  not  yet  acted 
in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  no  experience  in  that 
matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  has  had  a  wide 
experience  actually.  He  has  been  a  judge.  He 
was  a  district  magistrate  in  British  Guiana 
from  1949  till  1956.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  magistrate,  which  were  very  similar  to  the 
duties  of  our  magistrates  here,  now  known  as 
provincial  judges. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  Minister  appointed 
him  to  the  criminal  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  was  asking 
about  his  experience.  He  holds  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  London,  1952. 
He  is  a  barrister  at  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, in  1953.  He  was  a  senior  magistrate  in 
1957;  a  high  court  judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Guyana,  and  he  held  that  position 
until  his  retirement  from  that  court  in  1967. 


So  he  has  a  wide  experience— I  would  just 
point  that  out.  He  has  not  transgressed,  nor 
have  we  transgressed,  in  the  appointment.  He 
has  not  taken  cases  for  which  he  is  not  quali- 
fied under  the  present  qualifications. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  May  27  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer: 

1.  Is  it  true  that  the  manager  of  the  Mid- 
western Ontario  Regional  Development  Asso- 
ciation has  resigned? 

2.  If  so,  why? 

3.  How  many  municipalities  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Midwestern  Ontario  Regional 
Development  Association? 

4.  Is  it  not  true  that  MODA  was  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  efficient  of  the  regional 
councils? 

5.  Will  the  Minister  state  what  special  prob- 
lems led  to  the  present  situation  in  MODA? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  answer- 
ing this  question,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
1600  series.  I  see  we  are  well  advanced  into 
the   1700  series. 

The  answer  to  part  one  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  is  "yes." 

The  answer  to  part  two  is,  his  resignation 
and  presumably  his  reasons  for  resigning, 
were  submitted  to  his  employer,  the  regional 
council. 

The  answer  to  part  three:  membership  fees 
have  been  paid  by  the  county  of  Wellington 
on  behalf  of  four  towns,  five  villages  and  12 
tovsoiships  and  by  the  town  of  St.  Mary's.  I 
understand  that  other  municipalities  are  re- 
viewing the  question  of  membership. 

And  the  answer  to  part  four  is  that  I  have 
alwa>'S  considered  the  midwestem  Ontario 
regional  development  council  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated and  hard-working  council. 

The  answer  to  part  five:  the  principal  prob- 
lem has  been  the  reluctance  of  municipalities 
to  renew  membership  in  the  council.  As  the 
hon.  members  vdll  know,  municipal  participa- 
tion in  our  regional  development  programme 
is  voluntary  and  local  authorities  are  not 
coerced  in  any  way  to  join  the  councils. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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Was  Dominion  Securities,  on  Wednesday, 
May  28,  1969,  one  of  the  agents  acting  for 
Phillip  Morris  in  its  solicitation  of  the  stock 
of  Canadian  Breweries? 

Did  Dominion  Securities,  on  Wednesday, 
May  28,  purchase  200,000  shares  of  stock 
in  Canadian  Breweries  at  an  average  price 
of  apfvroximately  $11.50  per  share,  for  the 
account    of   Rdthmans? 

Has  there  been  any  breach  of  the  rules  of 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  by  Do- 
minion Securities  in  this  conflict  of  interests? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I 
believe,  was  public  knowledge.  The  with- 
drawal of  Dominion  Securities  from  tlie  syndi- 
cate pertaining  to  that  certain  matter  was 
dealt  with  at  least  in  the  business  section 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  last  Saturday,  May 
31. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  pur- 
chase of  some  200,000  shares,  1  am  informed 
that  such  transactions  are  of  a  confidenitial 
nature  and  that  the  information  is  private 
as   between  the   parties   themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  last  question  on  any 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  by  Dominion  Securities,  I  am 
instmcted  by  the  securities  commission  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary?  Am  I  to  understand  the  third 
answer  is  that  if  they  have  done  this,  there 
is  no  breach  of  the  rules,  even  though  it  is 
confidential  and  he  does  not  know  whether 
they  have  done  it?  Is  that  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  think  part  two 
had  to  do  with  price,  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  it  was  whether  they  buy 
it  for  another  company  while  they  are  acting 
as  the  agent  for  a  first  company.  Did  they 
buy  it  for  Rothmans  while  they  were  acting 
for  Phillip  Morris? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  I  tliink  that  is 
confidential  information.  Tjhere  Ls  no  question 
in  my  mind.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a 
brokerage  house  to  receive  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  of  a  company  from 
one  customer  and  to  receive  orders  for  the 
sale  of  the  stock  of  the  same  company  from 
another  custoonier. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  not  what  happened 
here. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  stock  went  up  to  $15;  will 

they  now  sell  it  back? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  Ea:st):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney 
General. 

■  Is  it  legal  for  a  tenant  in  an  apartment 
building  in  Ontario  to  have  a  lock  changed 
on  his  apartment  door  and  to  refuse  to  give 
a  duplicate  key  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  calls  for  a  purely 
legal  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  really  do 
not  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  stand  up  and  give  legal  opinions  on  matters 
of  this  kind.  However,  I  do  not  want  to  fore- 
close the  hon.  member  so  my  answer  would 
be  yes,  it  would  be  permitted. 

I  think  you  would  have  to— this  is  the 
difficulty  of  giving  an  opinion  of  this  kind- 
it  would  have  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  If  there  were  a  clause  in  the  lease  that 
the  apartment  must  be  open  at  all  times,  that 
the  lock  could  not  be  changed,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  he  wrong.  It  would  be 
against  the  law. 

Ordinarily  I  would  say  it  would  be  legal, 
unless  you  have,  again,  a  distinct  clause  in 
the  lease.  I  do  not  think  you  could  deny  the 
landlord  or  the  landlord's  agent,-  without 
notice,  the  right  to  check  that  apartment— to 
change  it  and  to  lock  him  out— unless  the 
lease  permitted  that.  It  might  be  wrongful, 
but  generally  that  action  would  be  legal. 

1  take  it  these  are  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  that  members  see  there.  It  is  not  all 
here,  because  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a  lease  the  tenant  entered  into.  If  I  had 
that  I  could  give  a  firm  opinion  which  might 
stand  up. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  If  the  Minister  would  allow 
a  supplementary  which  I  think  is  in  order, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Would  it  not  be  an  infringement  on  a 
person's  private  liberty  to  require  him,  even 
in  a  written  lease,  to  provide  another  person 
with  a  key  to  his  private  home? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  think  this 
would  be  something  you  would  have  to  check 
and  write  into  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The 
landlord's  approach,  I  suppose,  would  be 
that  he  must  have  access  at  some  times  to  the 
tenant's  area  for  certain  purposes,  perhaps  to 
make  sure  of  safety. 
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I  live  in  a  hotel.  It  is  tnie  that  I  can  lock 
the  door.  But  I  cannot  lock  it  when  I  go  out 
so  that  the  hotel  proprietor  and  all  the 
servants  cannot  get  into  it.  I  think  the  terms 
of  my  acceptance  of  the  lease  of  that  room, 
or  apartment,  is  such  that  I  could  not  enforce 
putting  a  lock  on  the  door  and  keeping  the 
hotel  people  out  of  it,  unless  I  had  a  special 
clause  in  my  lease  arrangement. 

There  might  be  good  reasons  why  a  land- 
lord would  not  enter  into  such  a  lease.  If 
there  were  no  such  clause  I  think  perhaps  the 
tenant  might  have  a  very  strong  right  to  say 
"this  is  my  private  domain  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  it  so  by  puttiag  a  special  lock  on  the 
door."  Again,  it  is  a  matter  tliat  turns  on  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  the  type  of  contract 
that  is  entered  into  when  the  lease  is  made. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Minister  for  trying  to  reply  to  a 
very  difficult  question.  I  think  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  will 
go  on  with  his  questions. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  am  just  unhappy  with  the 
analogy. 

The  next  question  is  in  three  parts. 

1.  Is  it  true  that  a  14  year  old  youth  was 
incarcerated  by  the  Hamilton  police  in  the 
Barton  Street  iail  for  a  period  during  the 
last  90  days? 

2.  Were  any  teenagers  under  the  age  of 
16  incarcerated  in  the  Barton  Street  jail  dur- 
ing the  last  90  days  while  there  were  at  least 
seven  accused  murderers  in  that  jail?  Is  it 
true  that  some  of  these  accused  murderers 
complained  to  the  public  authorities  about 
such  a  young  teenager  being  incarcerated 
in  an  adult  jail? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  the  detention  home  in 
Hamilton— the  Hamilton  Juvenile  Observation 
Home— for  young  people  under  the  age  of  16 
is  closed  for  most  hours  of  the  evening  and 
early  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
true,  I  believe  that  three  young  j>ersons  were 
incarcerated  during  the  last  90  days  in  the 
Barton  Street  jail.  They  were  segregated  and 
separated  from  the  senior  criminals  who  were 
incarcerated  there.  I  made  a  special  effort  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  objections  by 
anyone  or  any  complaints  as  to  that  and  I 
could  find  none  from  any  source  whatsoever. 

The  detention  home  in  Hamilton,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  closed  for  a  time;  I  think  it 
is  a  temporary  situation  as  I  am  advised, 
between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  in 


the  morning  I  think  it  is.  Now  I  think  this 
situation  will  be  one  that  will  be  changed 
shortly.  I  must  say  to  the  hon.  member,  it 
is  not  a  situation  I  like— that  you  have  to  put 
young  people  in  any  near  association  at  all 
or  put  them  in  an  institution  .such  as  a  jail 
where  senior  criminal  persons  are  kept  in 
custody.  This  is  a  situation  I  hope  we  can 
change  very  quickly. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Supplementary  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  were  the  three  young  people  under 
the  age  of  16  who  were  incarcerated  in  the 
Hamilton  jail  put  there  because  the  Hamilton 
detention  home  was  closed  at  the  hours  those 
young  people  were  picked  up  by  the  police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  enquiries  that  I 
have  would  indicate  that  this  was  not  the 
case  really,  but  that  the  court  in  dealing  with 
them  felt  that  they  were  special  cases  who 
needed  this  type  of  custody  while  they  were 
in  custody.  I  still  feel  that  the  detention 
home  should  be  made  available  for  young 
people,  but  what  I  have  so  far  indicates  that 
the  court  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
something  more  than  just  the  detention  home 
custody  for  these  cases. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  do  the  Hamilton  police  force 
put  your  people  under  the  age  of  16  when 
they  pick  them  up  for  valid  reason  after  the 
hours  of  8  p.m.  and  before  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  when  the  detention  home  is  closed? 
What  happens  to  the  young  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  investi- 
gation is  not  complete.  I  cannot  answer  that 
supplementary.  I  am  following  it;  I  shall 
get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  would  like  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  as  a  result  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator  on 
Saturday,  May  3L 

It  is  headed  "NDP  Blasted  in  Yaremko 
Resign  Call"  It  says: 

Telegrams  that  initiated  Opposition 
demands  for  the  resignation  of  Social  Ser- 
vices Minister,  John  Yaremko,  were 
engineered  by  the  New  Democratic  Party 
with  the  help  of  the  Company  of  Young 
Canadians,  Kenora  MP?  Leo  Bemier 
charged  today. 

Mr.  Bemier  said  he  contacted  Indian 
organizations  in  his  riding  and  found  that 
the   CYC   had   initiated    and   paid   for  the 
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telegrams.  He  said  the  NDP  and  the  CYC 
had  put  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  Indian 
organizations.  Mr.  Bernier,  a  burly  ex  bush 
pilot,  said  the  NDP  was  using  the  Indian 
as  a  means  of  gaining  publicity  and  the 
stirring  up  of  trouble.  He  said  NDP's 
vindictivene5s  in  the  Legislature  was  dis- 
gusting. 

There  are  10,000  Indians  living  on  22 
reserves  in  the  53,000  member  riding.  The 
Yaremko  affair  came  to  a  climax  May  16 
when  Opposition  leader  Robert  Nixon  de- 
manded Yaremko's  resignation. 

He  was  charged  with  leaving  $1  million 
of  a  $1,428,000  Indian  development  budget 
unspent.  Mr.  Bernier  said  the  socialist 
parties  had  caused  nothing  but  trouble  in 
their  dealings  with  Indians. 

He  said  the  Opposition  members  in  the 
concrete  confines  of  Toronto  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Indian  is  shy,  honest,  and  not 
interested  in  tangible  gains  and  trouble 
making. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  state  his  point  of  privilege  now.  He  has 
read  a  considerable  extract. 

Mr.  Stokes:  My  point  of  privilege  is  that 
the  telegram  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bernier)  referred  to  was  tabled  in  the 
Legislature  a  week  ago  last  Friday.  It  is 
addressed  to  me  personally,  and  I  deny  cate- 
gorically that  either  I  or  my  party  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  alleged  engineering  as 
brought  out  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
member  for  Kenora  in  his  speech  at  Hamilton, 
and  I  would  ask  him  to  withdraw  that  allega- 
tion, unfounded  as  it  is. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  rise  on  that  point 
of  personal  privilege  because  it  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  introduce  that  telegram  into 
the  House  in  the  last  moments  of  the  debate. 
As  you  will  remember,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  read  the  names  from  whom  that  telegram 
had  come  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  time 
had  elapsed  as  you  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  was  the  reason  on  the  Friday  I  rose 
to  indicate  from  whom  that  telegram  had  been 
received  in  order  that  it  might  appear  on  the 
record  of  this  Legislature  in  an  organized  and 
sensible  fashion. 

At  the  time  when  the  member  for  Kenora 
brought  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
a  few  days  later,  unfortunately,  I  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  that  telegram.  It  was  at  the 
Hansard  ofiBce.  I  since  have  received  a  copy 
of  that  telegram  and  of  course  the  member's 


allegations  are  entirely  distorted  and  dead 
wrong  for  at  no  time  did  I  say  that  the  various 
groups  that  he  suggested  had  signed  the  tele- 
gram. I  stated,  and  I  read  from  that  telegram 
once  again,  that  this  telegram  came  from  the 
Union  of  Northwestern  Ontario  Native  Organ- 
izations comprising— and  then  it  gives  a  list 
of  the  various  organizations  who  are  a  part 
of  that  particular  organization,  including  some 
of  those  which  the  member  for  Kenora  has 
indicated. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  quite 
delighted  to  see  this  government  carry  on  an 
investigation  as  to  where  the  telegram  came 
from.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  a  more 
sensible  way  of  doing  this  than  making  allega- 
tions as  have  been  made  in  the  public  press. 
On  the  other  hand  I  think  this  government 
might  spend  its  money  more  effectively  if  they 
investigated  the  problems  of  the  Indians  in 
that  area  rather  than  where  the  telegrams  are 
coming  from.  Possibly  the  CYC  had  some 
part  in  it;  I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  does. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Indians  could  not  have 
paid  for  the  telegram  on  what  this  govern- 
ment provides  for  them  under  the  programmes 
in  this  Legislature.  However,  I  simply  say 
this,  that  certainly  I  had  no  part  in  the  send- 
ing of  this  telegram,  and  as  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  has  indicated,  he  had  none,  and 
we  certainly  in  this  party  had  no  part  in  this. 
And  I  would  certainly  state,  along  with  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  the  hope  that  the 
member  for  Kenora  would  see  fit  to  withdraw 
those  remarks  on  this  floor  this  day. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  but  as  it  affects 
me  personally.  I  am  a  member  of  the  interim 
council,  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians, 
and  have  been  for  four  years.  I  simply  say 
this:  if  the  volunteers  of  the  Company  of 
Young  Canadians  were  instrumental  in  making 
the  Indians  of  this  province  aware  of  how 
power  in  this  province  is  exercised,  my  hat 
is  off  to  them. 

Mr.  L.  Bernier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  the  charges  levied  against  me  by  the 
members  for  Thunder  Bay  and  Peterborough, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  investigating  further, 
and  until  I  have  my  investigation  completed— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  did  the  member  not  in- 
vestigate before  he  made  the  statements? 

Mr.  Bernier:  I  have  enough  information 
right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  produce  it,  then! 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Talk  first  and  think  later. 

Mr.  Bemier:  I  have  enough  information 
right  now,  and  I  will  have  more. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  point  of 
personal  privilege,  I  think  that  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Kenora  are  completely 
out  of  place.  He  has  made  the  statements 
before  the  investigation  has  taken  place. 
Unless  he  has  the  proof  for  the  results  of  those 
investigations  with  him  here  this  afternoon,  1 
think  he  has  a  responsibility  to  withdraw  those 
remarks. 

Mr,  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  part 
of  the  etiquette  of  this  House  that  that  mem- 
ber withdraw  those  allegations— unfounded  as 
they  are.  He  should  be  forced  to  do  so  right 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, on  a  point  of  privilege,  that  there  is 
really  no- 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton  West):  The  mem- 
ber who  sits  behind  him  will  not  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  really  no  point  of 
privilege  in  this  House  because  the  hon. 
member  did  not  make  any  remarks  in  this 
House  which  could  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  depends. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Is  the  Ontario  government  making  any 
financial  contribution  to  the  northern  confer- 
ence arranged  by  Ralph  Stewart,  MP?  If  so, 
what  is  the  amount  of  the  contribution? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment has  not  made  any  financial  contribution 
to  the  conference  sponsored  by  the  federal 
member,  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

In  what  circumstances  did  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Labour  arbitrator,  Mr.  Soady, 
enter  the  dispute  between  Local  884,  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  Schultz  Diecasting, 
St.  David's  Street,  in  Lindsay? 

How  many  trades  are  involved  and  what 
is  the  present  status  of  the  dispute? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question,  the 
union  applied  for  conciliation  assistance  and 


Mr.  Soady— who  is  one  of  our  conciliation 
oflRcers— was  assigned  to  it. 

The  first  meeting  was  convened  on  May  20, 
and  the  parties  then  agreed  to  meet  between 
themselves  until  the  next  meeting,  which  is 
to  be  on  June  5.  This  is  an  industrial  unit, 
hence,  there  are  no  individual  trades  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  question  asked.  No.  1288,  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  on  April  24.  I  took  it  as 
notice  at  the  time;  I  should  like  to  answer  it. 

The  question  was: 

What  explanation  is  there  for  the  un- 
explained withdrawal  of  charges  against 
some  68  citizens  in  Metro  Toronto,  charged 
as  found-ins  under  The  Liquor  Control  Act 
of  Ontario,  as  related  in  the  Ron  Haggart 
colmnn  in  the  Telegram  of  April  23? 

Secondly: 

If  charges  are  to  be  withdrawn  in  this 
fashion,  in  the  future,  is  it  not  possible  to 
have  the  persons  notified  so  that  time  and 
money  will  not  needlessly  be  wasted? 

I  think  I  said  at  the  time— I  have  forgotten 
my  actual  remarks— that  it  gave  me  concern 
also.  I  did  investigate,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
find  that  the  situation  which  arose  in  this 
case  was  an  unusual  one.  Patria's  Tavern 
holds  a  licence  under  The  Liquor  Licence  Act 
and  as  such  is  permitted  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  the  premises  on  a  Saturday  until  11.30 
p.m.  Acting  on  information,  police  oflBcers 
entered  the  tavern  and  observed  sales  being 
made  after  hours.  As  a  result,  charges  were 
laid  for  breach  of  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 
Later,  in  discussing  the  case  with  Martin 
M.  Kelso,  metropolitan  prosecutor  for  Metro 
Toronto,  the  police  oflBcers  mentioned  that 
persons  in  the  premises  had  been  charged 
with  being  "found-in"  under  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Now,  as  the  premises  in  question  was  a 
place  where  the  public  would  go  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  food  and  drink,  the  prose- 
cutor expressed  the  view  that  they  would 
have  a  lawful  excuse  for  being  on  the  prem- 
ises and  that  the  charges  would  be  withdrawn. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  summonses 
were  returnable  at  a  future  date. 

I  might  explain  that  the  charges,  when 
laid,  are  only  withdrawn,  as  is  the  custom, 
by  a  judge  at  the  request  of  the  prosecution. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  this  action 
is  taken  on  the  return  date  of  the  summons. 

However,  I  feel  that  an  eflFort  might  very 
well  have  iDeen  made  to  notify  these  people 
that  the  Crown  was  going  to  take  this  action. 
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They  should  not  have  had  to  come  to  court 
and  should  have  been  told  that  the  judge 
would  certainly  withdraw  the  charges  if  the 
Crown  represents  that  they  were  wrongfully 
laid  or  that  they  were  not  offering  any  evi- 
dence in  the  prosecution.  I  am  asking  the 
Crown  attorney's  office  to  see  that  a  proce- 
dure is  followed  where  this  sort  of  thing  will 
not  occur  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Prior  to  the  orders  of  the  day  being 
called,  I  have  a  question  about  the  business 
of  the  House.  Perhaps  I  should  direct  it  to 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  Is  there  any  significance  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  complete  revamping  of  estimate 
order  which  we  received  today,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett),  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond),  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme) 
have  been  dropped  entirely,  or  dropped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  think  it  is  just 
the  way  that  these  things  work  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  were 
two  other  questions  which  I  believe  were 
asked  when  I  was  absent  last  week  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent). 
I  would  like  to  answer  them  if  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  allow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  questions  were  not  asked 
in  the  absence  of  the  Minister. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  35th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOUR 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1003. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): What  page? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Page  95.  Does  this  vote 
carry? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  we  wait  until  the  Minister  takes  his 
place? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
member  is  most  solicitous  of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  is  in  his  place 
now.  Are  there  any  comments  on  vote  1003? 
The  member  for  Oshawa. 


Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  ask  a  question,  first  of  all.  On  work- 
men's compensation,  are  we  going  to  go  into 
those  estimates  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
estimates? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  in  the  beginning  that 
what  I  had  proposed  to  the  chairman  was 
that  we  should  deal  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation at  the  conclusion  of  the  normal 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1003. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  We  said  under  this  vote  that  if 
there  was  any  discussion  as  to  the  Rand  com- 
mission report— or  any  other  report,  I  suspect 
that  could  be  discussed— this  would  be  the 
vote  that  we  would  discuss  it  imder. 

Saturday,  in  front  of  this  Legislature,  there 
were  some  estimated  12,000  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  speeches  by  the  various  trade  union- 
ists, the  Minister,  the  Liberal  and  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  there  were  many  points  of 
view  brought  forward  as  to  the  Rand  com- 
mission report. 

In  this  morning's  paper,  on  the  editorial 
page,  the  Globe  and  Mail  indicated  that  the 
meeting  that  took  place  in  front  of  this  Legis- 
lature only  proved  the  necessity  of  imple- 
menting the  Rand  commission  report. 

I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  by  pointing 
out  that  this  party  supports  the  proposition 
of  freedom  of  speech.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  have  got  to  understand  that 
this  government's  inactivity,  its  inaction  as 
far  as  labour  relations  are  concerned  in  this 
province,  and  that  the  apprehensions  and  the 
frustrations  that  have  been  created  because  of 
the  incidents.  I  reflect  on  the  Proctor-Silex 
situation,  the  Peterborough  Examiner,  the 
Hanes  strike  that  we  have  presently  here  in 
Toronto;  in  Wallaceburg,  there  have  been 
many  lay-offs  because  of  unilateral  decisions 
of  management;  Fairbanks-Morse,  we  need  to 
go  to  Kelvinator;  the  Ford  situation;  Cluett 
in  Stratford. 

There  are  many  of  these  situations  that 
have  created  the  type  of  emotions  that  were 
demonstrated  in  front  of  this  Legislature.  I 
want  to  suggest  to  this  government  that 
imless  we  find  some  solutions  to  these 
problems,  where  workers  can  lose  their  jobs 
after  15,  25,  and  30  years  of  service  with  a 
specific  company,  then  find  themselves  on  the 
street  because  of  a  unilateral  decision  by 
management,  with  no  consultation  with  that 
employees'  group  or  the  union,  then  this  is 
the  kind  of  reaction  that  you  get. 
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The  editorial  this  morning  said  that  this 
was  a  vicious  demonstration,  very  frankly  I 
thought  it  was  an  orderly  demonstration. 
Some  of  the  members  say,  "Oh,"  Were  they 
there,  or  were  they  taking  in  the  newspaper 
reports?  I  was  there,  I  happened  to  be  there. 
It  was  not  a  vicious  demonstration.  Sure  there 
were  pent  up  emotions  demonstrated,  but  is 
this  a  vicious  demonstration  because  someone 
releases  their  emotions?  There  was  no  viol- 
ence. I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  des- 
cribed as  a  vicious  demonstration.  I  think 
that  it  was  an  orderly  demonstration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  because  the  Tory  Cabinet 
Minister  was  not  allowed  to  speak.  That  is  a 
positive  contribution  to  society. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  was  not  complaining. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  York  South):  If 
noisy  interruptions  are  vicious,  we  get  lots  of 
them  from  over  there  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
observation  because  I  feel  confident  that  the 
results  of  that  demonstration  did  not  prove 
that  we  need  to  implement  the  authoritarian, 
dictatorial  document  that  Rand  brought  for- 
ward. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  this  Legislature  the 
other  day— and  I  say  this  very  frankly— that 
the  implementation  of  the  Rand  committee 
report  will  only  cause  greater  conflict  in  this 
province  between  the  management  and  em- 
ployee groups,  their  unions,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  their  agents.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  what  we  have  to  do,  as  far  as  the  Rand 
commission  report  is  concerned,  is  to  at  least 
reiterate  our  position  that  this  report  should 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  There  is  a  necessity 
to  amend  sections  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  and  this  whole  question  of  good  faith 
bargaining,  as  I  pointed  out  last  Tjhursday. 

We  need  to  provide  an  amendment  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  that  implements  this 
section  in  a  meaningful  way,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  a  recurrence  of  the  Proctor-Silex 
situation.  We  also  need  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  as  it  applies  to  certification  and 
de-certification.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Woods 
commission  report  indicated  that  35  per  cent 
of  those  signed  up  should  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  vote  as  to  whether  the  employees 
wanted  a  union  of  their  choice  to  represent 
them.  At  that  point  I  said  it  should  be  even 
lower  than  35  per  cent,  it  should  be  ten  per 
cent.  The  members  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
and  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  alluded  to  tlie 
arbitration  section  of  The  Lal>our  Relations 
Act. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  fend  of 
response  do  we  get  from  the  Minister?  He 

said  he  was  studying  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  But  perhaps  that  sec- 
tion, where  the  trade  union  movement  now 
find  themselves  into  the  courts,  at  a  very 
great  cost  for  the  union  should  be  amended. 
It  is  very  simple  for  the  employer  to  proceed 
through  costly  court  procedure,  but  most  of 
the  smaller  unions  that  have  to  follow  that 
kind  of  grievance  procedure  have  not  the  re- 
sources to  continually  fight  in  the  courts  of 
this  province.  We,  therefore,  have  to  provide 
the  means  to  protect  those  employees  as  it 
relates  to  their  grievances.  Surely  they  could 
have  a  fair  hearing  as  far  as  their  grievances 
are  concerned,  most  of  which  are  legitimate, 
I  might  point  out.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  sections  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
which  I  think  should  be  amended. 

One  other  one  that  comes  to  mind  is  the 
exclusions.  Many  of  the  exclusions  that  are 
presently  in  The  Labour  RelatiorLs  Act  are  in 
in  the  area  of  the  low  paid  worker.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
bargaining  agent  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
workers  in  this  province.  I  do  not  think  there 
need  to  be  any  exclusions  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  four  points  that 
I  raise  as  far  as  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
is  concerned,  and  those  sections  that  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  this  government  deal 
with.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  type  of 
management-employee  relationship  that  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  decent,  economic 
standard  of  living,  then  we  have  to  amend 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  so  that  many  of 
these  workers  can  be  organized.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
provide  the  easiest  method,  or  the  vehicle 
that  provides  the  certification  procedures, 
much  simpler  than  we  have  tcxlay.  I  just 
happen  to  think  that  it  is  ludicrous  in  this 
giant,  industrial  province,  that  only  33  per 
cent— approximately  33  per  cent— of  the 
workers  are  organized.  It  is  not  as  a  result 
of  the  trade  union  movement  not  wanting 
to  organize  them,  but  as  a  result  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  that  does  not  provide 
the  vehicle  for  these  people  to  become  organ- 
ized. They  make  it  too  difficult  under  the 
Act.  They  make  it  too  difficult  and  I  want 
to  suggest  that  these  sections  must  be 
amended  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  that 
is  necessary  for  the  unorganized  worker.  I 
only  have  to  back  to  the  article,  the  quote 
that  was  in  the  Star  the  other  day,  433,000 
workers  in  Metro  Toronto  earning  something 
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like  $4,000  a  year.  Many  of  them,  below  the 
poverty  line  and  my  guess  is  that  90  per  cent 
or  more  of  them— 

An  Hon  member:  Ninety-nine  per  cent! 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Ninety-nine  per  cent  are  im- 
organized,  unorganized  workers.  We  just  have 
to  give  them  the  means  to  increase  their 
reanunerations  so  that  they  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  It  is  incumbent  on  this 
government  to  make  those  necessary  changes 
if  we  are  going  to  bring  these  people  up 
aibove  that  poverty  line  that  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  the  Rand  report  and  this  is  the 
first  occasion  that  I  have  had  or  that  I  have 
availed  myself  of,  to  make  any  comments 
about  that  result  of  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Rand. 

I  do  so  against  the  background  that  I 
represent  the  riding  of  Sudbury  here,  and  that 
riding  is  very  marked  in  its  complexion  in 
that  it  is  the  site  of  the  largest  local  union 
in  the  whole  of  this  country. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local 
6500  has  something  of  the  order  of  15,000 
people  in  the  bargaining  unit  and  that  makes 
it,  I  believe,  the  largest  single  local  imion 
in  the  whole  of  Canada.  There  are  few  on 
the  North  American  continent,  of  course,  of 
comparable  size. 

And  one  must  not  overlook,  of  course,  the 
smaller  but  very  important  Local  598  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  which,  of  course,  was  the  harbinger, 
the  initiator,  the  founder  of  trade  unionism 
in  the  Sudbury  Basin.  And  one  must  also,  of 
course,  be  conscious  of  what  a  very  bitter 
and  protracted— and  if  we  want  to  use  the 
Globe  and  Mail's  word,  it  is  very  apt  in 
the  historical  context— vicious  struggle  it  was 
to  establish  trade  unions  in  the  Sudbury 
Basin. 

I  know  many  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  very  earhest  stages  of  it  and  those  coura- 
geous people  still  working  for  wages  in  the 
nickel  mines  at  Sudbury,  those  courageous 
people  suffered  great  inexpressible  human 
indignity  as  well  as  violence  upon  their  per- 
sons and  upon  their  property  when  they 
sought  to  found  a  trade  union  movement  in 
the  works  of  the  giant  mining  companies  in 
that  area. 

I,  myself,  come  here,  of  course,  because  I 
have  been  the  beneficiary  of  support  of  many 


people  who  belong  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. But  it  is  fair  to  state  that  unlike  my 
friends  to  the  left,  I  do  not  hold  myself  out 
as  being  the  spokesman  of  the  trade  imion 
movement  on  the  one  hand.  I  am  not  the 
spokesman  of  the  trade  union  movement  in 
Sudbury  or  any  place  else  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  I  here  in  my  capacity  as  steward 
of  my  constituents  in  Sudbury,  a  spokesman 
only  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  that 
community. 

I  must  be  conscious  of  its  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  economic  life  of  Sudbury  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  this  country.  But 
I  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  represent  all 
sections  of  the  community  and  in  modem 
democracy  more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  past,  I  might  say,  one  must  remember 
that  there  are  many  groups  and  interests  who 
assert  conflicting  claims  upon  the  state.  The 
work  of  democracy  must  be  ever  more  and 
more  the  balancing  and  the  compromise  of 
those  conflicting  claims  so  that  poMcies  may 
be  worked  out  toward  the  end  that  govern- 
ment acts  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

Now  agains.t  that  background  I  want  to 
say  first,  about  the  Rand  report,  that  its  chief 
difficulty  was,  in  my  opinion— and  I  read  it 
three  or  four  times— that  it  was  about  labour. 
It  was  about  labour.  There  was  almost  no 
reference  in  the  whole  130  pages  of  this  sur- 
prisingly laconic  document  for  such  an  im- 
portant subject,  to  management. 

The  whole  report  was  related  to  labour 
and  one  got  the  impression  that  that  able 
jurist  approached  his  problean  with  the  un- 
articulated  major  premise  and  preconception 
that  the  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  economic 
system  was  to  be  found  in  the  advocacy  of 
reforms  that  would  restrain  labour.  And  all 
we  had  to  do,  in  the  final  result,  was  to 
set  up  some  mechanism  of  the  state  that 
would  inhibit  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
labour. 

Now  somewhere  along  the  line,  if  I  spoke 
long  enough,  somebody  on  that  side  would 
say,  what  would  you  do?  I  almost  leap  at  the 
opportunity  to  say  what  I  would  do.  What  I 
would  do  is  that  I  would  get  at  some  of 
the  root  causes  of  the  fundamental  ills  that 
afflict  the  economy  of  this  country.  I  would 
get  at  some  of  the  root  ones.  If  I  had  my  way 
and  the  people  of  Canada  or  Ontario  would 
put  me  in  power  for  24  hours,  one  of  the 
fundamental  evils  that  I  would  seek  to  eradi- 
cate would  be  the  implementation  of  the 
Carter  report  on  taxation.  That  would  be  one 
of  the  first  steps,  to  treat  a  dollar  as  a  dollar 
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and  to  bring  into  being  a  system  of  taxation 
that  would  treat  all  in  the  community  equit- 
ably. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  So  what 
does  your  party  do  about  it,  Elmer?  What  is 
Benson  sayimg? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  Elmer  Sopha  that  is  speak- 
ing here  today. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  behalf  of  w^hom? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Who  are  you  speaking  for, 
Ehner? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  who  is  speaking  and 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents  in  Sudbury, 
whom  he  seeks  to  serve.  That  is  one  of  the 
first  things  I  would  do.  Because  among  the 
owners  of  capital  suffice  it  to  say  there  is  too 
great  an  amount  of  earnings  of  the  sweat  of 
labour's  brow  that  escapes  fair  taxation.  And 
out  of  that  evil  comes  that  deep  and  irre- 
fragable concern  of  the  housewife  of  the 
trade  union  member  as  to  how  she  is  going 
to  get  through  the  cashier's  desk  at  the  super- 
market. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  sound  like  a  delayed  echo 
of  a  Tommy  Douglas  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons.  The  second  thing  I  would  do,  and 
I  want  to  deviate  here  to  say  that  every 
time  we  get  some  Royal  Commissioner  of 
ineffable  prestige  to  chair  an  inquiry  into 
an  important  sector  of  our  national  life,  as 
soon  as  his  report  is  pubHshed,  our  journalistic 
friends  give  the  impression  that  all  the  prob- 
lems he  dealt  with  were  discovered  the  day 
he   started   his    inquiry. 

Nobody  in  the  country  ever  made  any  com- 
ment about  their  eradication  before.  That 
is  germane  to  Mr.  Justice  Rand,  because  over 
here,  for  many  years,  we  have  been  pleading 
for  changes  in  that  Labour  Relations  Act.  And 
I  daresay  that  if  that  Department  of  Labour 
would  ever  get  at  some  of  the  basic  defi- 
ciencies in  that  Act  and  reform  them  and 
take  away  the  origins  of  bitterness  in  the 
trade  union  people  of  this  province,  then 
one  might  expect  to  see  a  better  climate  of 
labour  relations. 

The  trade  unionists,  for  good  reason  that 
can  be  well  documented,  long  ago  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  that  Labour  Relations 
Act  is  an  inhibiting  statute.  It  is  meant  to 
inhibit  and  restrain  them,  that  it  is  a  device 
of  management  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
government  lending  a  willing  ear  to  manage- 
ment desires. 


I  have  said  for  a  good  many  years  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  that  Labour  Relations  Act 
does  not  contain  a  declaration  of  purpose; 
that  there  is  no  preamble  to  it.  And  the 
framers,  the  draftsmen,  successive  Ministers 
of  Labour,  did  not  have  to  dream  up  that 
notion;  all  they  had  to  do,  being  members  of 
a  culture  that  is  the  greatest  borrowers  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  have  a  look  at  the 
first  of  the  labour  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  What 
application  would  it  have?  Nothing  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  just  wait  a  minute. 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  House.  They  would 
have  borrowed  the  preamble  from  the  Act 
of  1932  or  '33  or  '34  in  the  states  and  had 
that  Act  say  that  it  was  a  declaration  of 
public  policv  in  Ontario  that  workers  had 
won  the  right  to  join  the  trade  union  of  their 
choice  and  they  had  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing  in  respect  of  all  matters  affecting 
their  employment.  That  would  have  been  a 
declaration  of  public  purpose  that  would  have 
set  the  tone  of  this  government's  attitude  to- 
ward the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  member  for  Oshawa  talks  about  his 
view  of  when  certification  should  follow.  I 
have  always  taken  the  position  here  that 
certification  of  trade  unions  should  be  auto- 
matic as  soon  as  a  minimal  number  of  workers 
in  an  industry,  a  plant,  indicate  in  a  volun- 
tary method  that,  without  duress,  they  wish  to 
be  certified  into  a  trade  union.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  onus  should  be  placed  upon 
those  who  oppose  them,  to  show  that  they 
should  not  be  certified. 

How  does  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East,  like  that  one? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  have  not  heard  of  it  from 
you  before. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  been  saying  that  over 
tlie  years  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  a  new  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  is  the  first  time  from  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  a  new  one  at  all,  and 
all  that  cackle  that  comes  from  over  there 
does  not  change  the  facts.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  type  of  nonsense  do  we  get  about 
certification? 

Many  times  I  have  told  the  story  about 
that  ridiculous  decision  of  the  labour  rela- 
tions board,  the  Kam-Kotia  decision,  where. 
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after  the  certification  vote  was  taken,  would 
you  believe  it,  it  was  upset  before  the  labour 
relations  board  because  they  demonstrated 
that  somebody  from  the  bargaining  unit  was 
within  50  feet  of  the  polling  station  and  was 
wearing  a  badge  which  indicated  support  for 
one  side. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Is  that  not  ridiculous! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  if  any  of  us  here  of  117 
were  subject  to  such  foolish  restrictions  as 
that  when  the  return  of  election  was  put  in, 
we  would  all  be  unseated,  all  of  us. 

But  that  is  the  type  of  restriction;  that  is 
the  type  of  inhibition.  I  do  not  like  to  stand 
in  my  place  and  speak  in  terms  of  generali- 
ties without  supporting  it  with  some  evidence 
and  that  is  the  type  of  evidence  I  bring  to 
.show  you  the  Tory  policy  of  tliat  legisla- 
tion. 

I  say  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  and  myself  spoke  the  other 
night  at  great  length  about  the  inhibitions 
imposed  by  the  courts  upon  the  power  of 
boards  of  arbitration  to  decide  grievances  as 
shown  in  the  Port  Arthur  shipbuilding  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  only 
comment  we  got  from  the  Minister  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  after  speeches  that  were  too 
long  from  myself  and  from  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  was  that  he  was  "studying  it." 

It  must  be  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago— 
these  things  recede  into  the  mists  of  antiquity 
— tliat  I  first  raised  that  problem  here.  I 
pleaded  for  some  rationalization  of  the  pro- 
cess, because  I  have  the  bitter  memory  of  the 
time  that  I  took  the  arbitration  grievance 
for  the  14,000  workers  at  INCO  who  sought 
a  day's  pay  at  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in 
one  year.  The  board  of  arbitration  refused  to 
decide  the  case  on  the  merits,  saying  it  had 
no  jurisdiction. 

We  went  to  the  high  court  and  got  Mr. 
Justice  Gale,  persuaded  him,  able  jurist  that 
he  is,  to  reverse  that  and  to  send  it  back  to 
the  board  of  arbitration  with  directions  to 
decide  it  on  tlie  merits. 

That  is  what  the  courts  are  for,  are  they 
not?  Is  that  not  what  quasi-judicial  bodies 
are  for— to  decide  on  the  merits?  If  somebody 
runs  into  my  car  when  it  is  parked  on  Elm 
Street  and  I  sue  him,  do  I  not  go  to  the 
court  and  ask  for  a  decision  on  the  merits? 
That  is  my  right  living  in  a  democracy  with 
a  sophisticated  system  of  jurisprudence  that 
we  have. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  Mr.  Justice  Gale  left 
that  case— with  directions  to  decide  on  the 
merits,  whether  the  14,000  were  entitled  to  a 


day's    pay   for   Christmas    day   and   for    New 
Year's  day. 

The  company  took  us  to  the  court  of  appeal 
and,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  now  become 
hoary  law— the  Westinghouse  cases,  Port 
Arthur  shipbuilding  and  that  line  of  cases— 
they  said  the  board  of  arbitration  was  right. 
So  it  ends  up  with  14,000  people,  living  in  a 
democracy,  who  can  never  get  their  case 
decided  on  the  merits.  That  was  never  de- 
cided. 

I  would  have  taken  that  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  but  for  the  trouble 
that  had  developed  in  Sudbury  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  Steelworkers  and  the  Mine- 
Mill  faction  and  the  bitter  strife  that  went 
on  between  those  two.  So  we  will  never  know, 
we  will  never  know  until  the  end  of  time, 
whether  those  14,000  are  entitled  to  the  day's 
pay.  I  say  there  is  something  wrong  with  that; 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  one  before 
him  have  been  aware  of  this  problem  for  years. 
I  am  talking  about  what  I  would  do;  the  re- 
forms that  I  would  make.  And  before  I  got 
around  to  postulating  a  czar,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Rand  does,  a  czar  over  labour  relations  in  this 
province,  I  would  make  some  fundamental 
changes. 

I  would  bring  in  some  reforms  that  have 
been  called  for  by  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
I  have  elicited  two  of  them.  There  are  others, 
quite  aside  from  the  law,  because  you  never 
really  do  put  society  on  a  new  road  by  im- 
posing more  laws.  The  law  is  a  singularly 
inept  instrument  to  do  that.  There  has  to 
be  some  cultural  change.  Management  has  to 
stop  treating  labour  like  an  enemy. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  It  has 
the  government  on  its  side. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  to  change  that  atti- 
tude, they  are  dealing  with  human  beings. 
That  is  why  the  other  night  here  I  complained 
about  the  name  of  this  department,  Labour. 
We  are  talking  about  mankind.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  humanity. 

Progressive  management— it  is  encouraging 
to  see,  in  the  community,  that  people  who 
think  through  the  superficialities  are  changing 
their  attitude  to  some  extent. 

The  process  is  a  slow  one. 

I  was  not  at  the  meeting  outside,  but  some- 
one here  commented  a  minute  ago  that 
management  has  government  on  its  side.  I 
was  not  at  the  meeting.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  about  it. 
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I  read  the  newspaper  accounts;  I  thought 
the  Toronto  Star's  account  was  more  moder- 
ate than  that  of  the  Globe,  much  less  pro- 
vocative than  that  of  the  Globe.  I  noticed  the 
Toronto  Star  did  not  have  an  editorial;  the 
Globe  had  one  at  the  ready  to  print.  But  I 
merely  say  this:  shouting  and  the  use  of 
obscenity  and  the  calling  of  names,  of  course, 
is  never  acceptable  in  the  democratic  pro- 
cess, because  the  democratic  process  must 
always  be  fundamentally  rational  if  it  is  to 
work. 

The  participants  who  would  use  the  demo- 
cratic process  must  speak  to  each  other  as  if 
they  were  rational  people.  They  must  arrive 
at  the  proposed  reforms  by  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense.  I  will  leave  it  for  the  member 
for  Oshawa  to  defend  whatever  took  place. 
He  was  there;  apparently  he  was  treated  the 
best  of  all  the  speakers,  said  the  Globe,  so 
maybe  he  is  a  little  biased— maybe  he  is  a 
little  more  defensive. 

But  it  ought  to  be  said,  in  respect  of  that 
comment,  that  over  the  years  it  has  been 
apparent  that  representatives  of  management 
get  through  the  doors  to  the  councils  of  gov- 
ernment much  easier  than  do  representatives 
of  working  people.  They  win  the  ear,  and  an 
historian,  Brebner,  said,  in  a  phrase  that  I 
shall  never  forget,  that  the  door  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  is  always  open  to  the 
president  of  the  CPR. 

Now  that  is  symbolic.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  off  on  the  CPR.  I  treat  that  as  symbol- 
ism. The  president  of  the  CPR  might  be  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  INCO.  He  might 
be  the  general  manager  of  the  Oshawa  works 
of  General  Motors.  That  is  a  symbolic  state- 
ment. 

The  poor  never  get  in  to  the  inner  coun- 
cils of  government.  When  the  Carter  report 
came  under  the  concerted  attack  of  everybody 
in  this  country  that  could  afford  to  hire 
experts  to  assail  it,  when  they  heard  all  the 
briefs,  there  was  never  a  brief  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  None  of  them  were  pres- 
ent and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  ever  will  be. 

The  other  phrase  I  like  to  remember  about 
the  economic  complexion  of  this  province  and 
this  nation  is  that  in  this  country  that  phrase 
of  Underbill's :  "In  this  country  the  lion's 
share  goes  to  the  lions."  That  fact,  that  basic 
reality,  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  reason 
that  workers  are  at  the  collective  bargaining 
table  trying  to  get  the  increase  to  pay  for  the 
expanded  price  for  the  roast  of  beef  in  the 
supermarket,  that  is  the  reason.  Culturally, 
in  our  economic  system,  we  have  the  notion 
that   the    company— the    corporate    giant— be- 


coming ever  and  ever  bigger,  must  make 
bigger  and  greater  and  more  massive  profits. 
That  is  testimony  to  the  efforts  of  those 
in  management— the  balance  sheet  has  to 
show  an  improvement.  A  wage  increase  must 
be  followed  by  a  price  increase.  It  has  to  be. 
Because  the  profits  of  the  company  are  an 
irresistible  force  that  must  march  onward. 
The  stewardship  of  the  people  in  the  cor- 
porate structure  is  tested  against  that  im- 
provement in  the  financial  statement— a  never 
ending  process.  So,  once  again,  it  is  a  cul- 
tural change.  I  am  very  optimistic  about  the 
attitude  of  our  young  people  toward  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  is  it  that  when  one  speaks 
on  a  high  plane  that  that  fellow  is  always 
capable  of  nasty  remarks? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  just  trying  to  equate 
past  actions  with  fine  words. 

Mr.  Sopha:  With  nasty  remarks,  the  ad 
homineue  argument— he  does  not  recognize,  of 
course,  that  his  arguments  are  ad  homineue. 
Somebody,  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  will  tell  him  what  the  phrase 
means  tonight  at  supper  time. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  a  paper.  I  studied 
the  Rand  report,  and  I  made  some  notes  on 
it  a  long  time  ago.  If  you  will  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  on  the  record 
the  views  I  took  of  that  report. 

The  struggle  of  labour  for  a  greater  return 
to  those  who  toil  and  produce  is,  from  the 
aspect  of  collective  action,  less  than  100  years 
old.  Originally,  joint  efforts  by  workers  were 
treated  by  the  courts  as  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  conspiracy  and  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Gradually,  labour's  efforts  were  attended 
with  success  and  the  modem  trade  union  took 
sliape.  From  the  end  of  the  first  world  war, 
the  trade  union  has  developed  into  a  very 
powerful  force  and,  indeed,  in  a  society 
intensely  pluralistic  in  its  organization,  the 
trade  union  stands  front  and  centre  as  among 
the  most  important  organizations  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country. 

The  potentiality  of  the  trade  union  as  a 
disruptive  force  in  the  economy  is  very 
marked.  It  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  examine 
the  Rand  report  objectively  and  fairly  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  adequate  to 
civilize  the  operations  of  unions  and,  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  society  as  a 
whole  to  inhibit  the  dangers  that  flow  from 
economic  and  social  power  which  resides  in 
irresponsible  and  selfish  people. 
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There  are  several  definitions  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  one  of  them  was  selected  by  my 
leader  in  tlie  Throne  Debate  when  he  dealt 
with  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Justice  Rand 
gave  to  the  necessity  for  a  social  environ- 
ment of  "law  and  order". 

My  leader  pointed  out  that  law  and  order 
is  not  the  highest  value  but  that  fairness, 
equity  and  justice  are  more  important  values. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rand  falls  into 
error  in  the  initial  stages  of  his  report  and 
he  never  recovers  from  the  fallacious  selec- 
tion of  premises  upon  which  he  builds  his 
system  of  containment  of  unions.  At  the  out- 
set, Mr.  Rand  is  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  labour  movement.  He  appeared 
to  have  little  historical  perspective  and  the 
historical  conclusions  he  drew  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  union  movement 
are,  in  my  view,  false.  Apparently  he  did  not 
have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  historian, 
nor  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  expert  save 
lawyers. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  on  the  historical 
developments  of  trade  unions,  for  a  moment, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Justice  Rand.  He 
treats  very  laconically  the  historical  back- 
ground in  Great  Britain,  but  incredibly  there 
is  not  a  single  mention  of  the  Taff  Vale  case 
of  1902  which  found  that  unions  were  legal 
entities  capable  of  being  sued  and  is  the  key 
to  the  story.  He  devotes  two  pages  to  the 
labour  history  of  the  United  States  and  then 
comes  to  his  conclusion. 

I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  have  the  quotation 
before  me,  but  the  conclusion  that  he  comes 
to  is  that  the  very  fabric  of  society— I  para- 
phrase accurately— is  about  to  be  destroyed 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  by  contemporary 
society  in  order  to  contain  further  destructive 
activities  of  trade  unions. 

From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Rand  is  bent  on 
advocating  the  discarding  of  free  collective 
bargaining  and  the  substitution  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  What  the  historical  perspective 
should  teach  us,  I  submit,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  growth  in  civil  responsi- 
bility of  trade  unions  when  one  contemplates 
the  violence  and  disorder  which  attended  their 
birth  and  the  disruption  of  the  1930s  when 
labour  fought  hard  for  a  fair  share  in  an  ad- 
verse economic  climate. 

Mr.  Rand's  harsh  conclusion  is  unrealistic 
and  even  silly  when  it  fails  to  note  the  many 
contributions  made  by  the  unions  to  the  tex- 
ture of  our  democratic  society.  Unions  have 
been  among  the  strongest  advocates  of  civil 
rights.  They  have  made  immense  contributions 
in  the  field  of  education  and  particularly  adult 


education.  In  numerous  instances  they  have 
been  a  restraining  influence  in  volatile  human 
situations. 

Our  Labour  Relations  Act,  not  yet  a  quarter 
century  old,  lacks  a  preamble  or  statement  of 
theme.  This  in  contrast  to  The  Wagner  Act  of 
the  U.S.  which  is  the  basic  governing  statute 
in  labour  relations.  Here  is  what  the  preamble 
of  The  Wagner  Act  says.  This  will  not  be  the 
first  time  I  have  put  it  on  the  record  of  Han- 
sard, but  the  language  is  so  attractive  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  putting  it  on  again: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  commerce,  and  to  mitigate  and  elim- 
inate these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  and  by 
protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full 
freedom  of  association,  self  organization, 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  What  is 
wrong  with  that  as  a  statement  of  policy  in 
the  statute?  Does  that  not  give  a  tone  to  the 
whole  thing?  Is  it  not  a  valid  declaration  of 
social  purpose?  Does  that  not  give  societies 
fiat  to  the  process  of  collective  bargaining? 

Now  if  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
wants  to  take  issue  with  that  I  would  like  his 
constituents  and  his  fellow  union  members  to 
know  of  it.  I  think  they  should  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  only  asked  a  simple  question 
of  a  learned  legal  mind  as  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Have  we  got  a  representative  of 
the  Hamilton  Spectator  in  this  gallery?  I 
would  like  him  to  inform  the  people  if  there 
is  something  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  You  are  just  playing  with 
games. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  contended  by  myself  that 
not  only  does  our  Act  lack  a  statement  of 
purpose  but  it  does  not,  in  fact,  encourage  the 
formation  and  recognition  of  collective  bar- 
gaining units.  There  is  too  much  complexity 
surrounding  certification.  I  submit,  and  I  have 
stood  for  the  principle,  that  certification  should 
follow  automatically  when  50  per  cent  plus 
one  of  the  employees  in  any  given  undertaking 
subscribe  their  signatures  to  an  application 
for  certification  without  the  necessity  for  a 
vote  as  is  now  required. 
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Mr.  Cisborn:  That  happens  sometimes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Rand  goes  astray  in  his 
assessment  of  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess. He  seems  to  have  the  notion  that  the 
relations  of  labour  and  management,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  about  working  con- 
ditions, wages,  seniority,  etc.,  are  free  "from 
the  rules  of  society".  This  simply  is  not  so. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  the  state  makes  the 
rules.  There  are  a  multitude  of  laws  govern- 
ing the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
working  conditions.  Both  labour  and  manage- 
ment have  to  work  out  their  differences  within 
the  context  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  this 
Legislature. 

Here  is  where  the  Liberal  Party  is  vitally 
concerned.  We  represent  neither  labour  nor 
management  exclusively.  We  represent  both, 
and  we  also  represent  that  enormous  group  of 
the  public  who  are  not  involved  in  the  in- 
dividual clashes  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  sit  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  at  the  same  time. 

An  hon.  member:  Baloney! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  really  bothers  them,  does 
it  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Really  bothers  them. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  to  know  your 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  going  to  read  that  again  if 
my  leader  will  forgive  me.  Here  is  where  the 
Liberal  Party  is  vitally  concerned.  We  repre- 
sent neither  labour  nor  management  exclus- 
ively. We  represent  both  and  we  also 
represent  that  enormous  group  of  the  public 
who  are  not  involved  in  the  individual  clashes 
between  labour  and  management. 

The  public  interest  in  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  economy  is  a  paramount  one. 
Firstly,  the  public  is  interested  in  the  sohd 
foundation  of  the  economy,  in  fair  wages,  fair 
profits  and  fair  prices.  All  of  them  established 
by  fair  bargaining  between  the  parties.  As 
long  as  the  industry  or  business  continues  to 
operate  the  public  has  little  conscious  interest. 

It  is  when  dislocations  and  work  stoppages 
occur  that  public  anxieties  arise.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  we  should  insist  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  be  staflFed  by  trained  and 
competent  conciliators  and  mediators.  We 
should  insist  on  more  intelligent  and  effective 
intervention  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and/or    his    senior    mediators    to    act    as    a 


catalyst    to    endeavour    to    bring    about    an 
agreement  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  not  in  the  role 
of  butting  into  the  private  aflFairs  of  labour 
and  management.  His  interest  in  the  dispute 
rests  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  public 
concern  for  the  orderly  working  of  the 
economy.  Furthermore,  in  our  system  both 
economic  and  democratic  considerations  call 
for  a  balance  of  forces  with  neither  side 
dominating  the  other.  There  is  grave  danger 
to  all  the  public  if  either  management  or 
labour    exercise    disproportionate    power. 

The  "good  oflBces"  role  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  is  vastly  preferable  in  my  view 
to  the  tribunal  for  imposing  settlements  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Rand.  He  proposes  that  when 
a  strike  or  lock-out  is  continued  for  90  days, 
the  union  or  employer  may  request  an  award 
from  the  tribunal.  It  would  be  binding  upon 
the  other  party  if  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  had 
acted  unreasonably.  That  would  be  so  in 
almost  all  cases.  It  is  my  view  that  this,  or 
any,  version  of  compulsory  arbitration  would 
reduce  the  pressures  on  union  and  manage- 
ment to  come  to  a  voluntary  negotiated 
settlement  and  would  weaken  the  confidence 
of  workers  in  their  leadership  and  lead  to  a 
proliferation    of   wildcat    strikes. 

There  would  be  a  positive  inducement  for 
the  side  with  less  justice  for  its  stand  to 
prolong  the  strike  for  the  90  days  stipulated 
and  hope  that  the  tribunal  would  rescue  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  where  unions  are 
strong  collective  bargaining  functions  best. 
Let  me  say  in  parentheses,  if  Aat  is  true  no 
place  in  this  country,  if  not  on  this  continent, 
is  that  truer  than  in  the  Sudbiuy  basin  where 
strong  unions  have  meant  that  the  collective 
bargaining  process  has  functioned  eflBciently. 

In  the  long  history— now  approaching  30 
years— of  collective  bargaining  in  the  Sud- 
bury basin,  we  have  had  one  strike.  We 
have  had  one  ofiicial  strike  when  all  the  good 
offices  of  conciliation  had  broken  down.  That 
one  lasted  for  90  days.  That  is  quite  a  record, 
when  union  leadership  is  bargaining  on  one 
side  of  the  table  for  something  on  the  order 
of  15,000  or  18,000  workers.  That  is  a  better 
record  than  my  friend  from  Oshawa  has  had 
in  his  community,  and  that  is  testimony  to 
the  eflBcacy  of  the  system  when  the  prota- 
gonists are  of  equal  strength. 

An  hon.  member:   Right. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Steel- 
workers  are  a  responsible  union. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  they  are;  no  question 
about  it.  Many  of  my  best  friends  are  Steel- 
workers.  Many  of  my  best  friends  are  Mine 
Mill,  too. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mine  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  commissioner,  further- 
more, designates  that  in  essential  industries 
there  shall  be  compulsory  arbitration  by  the 
tribunal.  He  does  not  define  with  precision 
what  is  an  "essential  service"  but  rather 
leaves  it  to  the  Cabinet— to  the  Cabinet,  mark 
you— to  decide  according  to  the  "actual,  de- 
veloping or  imminent  degree  of  danger  to 
the  health,  safety,  convenience,  or  vital  in- 
terest of  the  public."  This  is  set  in  loose, 
meaningless  generalities  and  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  could  define  any 
service  or  activity  from  taxi-cab  operation  to 
school  janitor,  to  be  an  essential  service.  I 
would  rather  repose  the  decision  somewhere 
else  than  in  that  place. 

Even  more  bewildering  is  the  conjecture 
of  how  the  tribunal  would  lay  down  the 
guidelines  for  settlement  of  disputes.  Mr. 
Justice  Rand  is  of  no  assistance  whatever  in 
this  important  area.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
little  knowledge  of  economics  and  he  did  not 
have  assistance  in  this  area.  The  mind  boggles 
as  one  concludes  that  he  proceeded  on  the 
simplistic  notion  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
set  up  another  bureaucratic  machine  and  by 
its  very  life-force  it  will  carry  us  through  the 
maze  of  problems. 

What  then  would  be  the  yardstick  of  settle- 
ment of  industrial  wage  disputes  in  Ontario? 
They  could  not  use  the  "going  rate"  of  in- 
crease because  they  would  have  to  set  it. 
Would  they  accept  the  Quebec  or  the  British 
Columbia  formulas?  Would  they  use  produc- 
tivity bases?  Would  they  apply  an  across-the- 
board  rate  regardless  of  the  firm's  ability  to 
pay?  Would  they  assume  that  all  wage  rates 
are  now  equitable  and  apply  uniform  in- 
creases or  would  they  proceed  to  ferret  out 
existing  inequities?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  may  be  asked.  The  com- 
missioner was   silent  on   the   answers. 

Now  I  contend  that  it  is  unsafe  and  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  catalogue  essential  ser- 
vices. It  is  preferable,  I  believe,  to  allow 
the  collective  bargaining  process  to  go  along 
unhampered  leaving  the  option  to  tlie  Legis- 
lature when  faced  with  a  calamitous  and 
therefore  unacceptable  disruption  to  deal  with 
it  on  a  pragmatic  basis  and  within  the 
context.  At  least  that  has  the  virtue  that  the 
matter  is  aired  extensively  here,  and  all 
shades   of   opinion   are   canvassed. 


I  find  that  immensely  preferable  to  making 
a  decision  in  the  close,  arcane  confines  of  the 
Cabinet  room,  into  which  none  of  us  ever 
gets,  though  amazingly  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  gets  a  regular  communique, 
apparently.  But  to  depart  from  that  light 
reference,  what  could  be  more  democratic 
or  rational  than  if  the  Legislature  took  the 
responsibility  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  only 
difficulty  I  see  in  that  process  would  be  that 
we  might  have  such  a  proliferation  of  strikes 
—heaven  forbid— in  essential  services  that  we 
simply  would  not  have  the  time  to  deal  with 
them.  Oh  well,  maybe  in  such  a  context  we 
could  bundle  them  together  and  deal  with 
them  all  at  once. 

But  at  least  I  say  it  has  the  virtue  of 
canvassing  all  shades  of  opinion  here,  before 
the  Legislature  gives  its  imprimatur  to  the 
cessation  of  the  stike  and  requires  the  parties 
to  go  back  to  work.  All  arguments  could  be 
put,  one  side  and  the  other,  in  this  Chamber. 
We  have  done  it  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satis- 
factory process.  I  prefer  that  to  having  some 
czar— I  do  not  think  that  is  an  exaggerated 
word,  that  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Rand's  jjerson 
would  be— determining  in  the  confines  of  his 
office,  somewhere  downtown- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  At  $35,000  a  year.        r  ,    >  i^ 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  $35,000  a  year^what  is  an 

essential  service—  ,■■,..■ 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Pretty  good  cpllectiye  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  when  the  commission; 
that  new  bureaucratic  organization,  "should 
intervene.  Well  taking  that  stand,  at  least, 
we  are  accomplishing  this  object.  Mi*.  Chair- 
man, of  preserving  something  of  the  flexibihty 
and  the  autonomy  of  the  Legislature  as 
against  the  divesting  of  those  powers  and  of 
packing  them  into  a  suitcase  and  giving  them 
to  another  bureaucrat  armed  ^Yith,;  immense 
powers. 

Now  that  party  over  there,  one  would 
expect,  would  be  the  defenders  of  that  prin^ 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Pretty  good  collective  bargain- 
ing, $35,000  for  the  chairman,  $32,000  for  the 
vice-chairman  and  $25,000  for  tt|e  other  nine 
members.  That  is  pretty  good ,  collective  bar- 
gaining. .;  .  i     ^       •..,   . 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Now— 

Mr.    Martel:    Some    Tories    will    be    well 

heeled.  -    -        ■  ■    -         ;      •        -; 
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Mr.  Pilkey:  A  lot  of  guys  could  quit  the 
Legislature  for  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
added  in  consideration  of  the  right  to  strike 
by  government  ennployees.  As  Liberals  we 
believe  that  on  balance,  people  who  work 
for  the  state  should  have  the  same  civil  rights 
as  those  who  do  not.  When  one  speaks  of  the 
cost  of  wage  increases  it  is  sometimes  fashion- 
able to  state  that  the  taxpayer  must  pay  for 
them.  The  taxpayer  is,  of  course,  the  same 
person  who  pays  the  cost  of  price  increases 
of  consumers  goods  where  private  enterprise 
passes  on  the  cost  of  a  wage  settlement.  One 
case  is  no  more  inflationary  or  burdensome 
than  the  other. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  considered  opinion, 
based  on  the  foregoing  observations,  that  the 
present  system  of  free  collective  bargaining 
is  vastly  preferable  to  the  imposition  of  state 
control.  I  believe  that  an  enlightened,  intelli- 
gent and  dynamic  Department  of  Labour 
can  emiploy  the  moderating  and  efficacious 
influence  needed  to  serve  the  public  interest 
in  labour-management  relations. 

Now,  a  word  about  picketing  and  injunc- 
tions. Commissioner  Rand  sees  no  good  in  the 
right  to  picket.  He  views  its  disadvantages 
entirely  from  management's  side  and  places 
undue  emphasis  on  the  "deprivation  of  the 
enjoyment  of  property".  He  sees  in  all  picket- 
ing the  imminence  of  a  threat  of  conversion 
into  physical  violence,  quite  overlooking  the 
fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  strikes 
picketing  is  in  fact  peaceful. 

He  calls  for  support  of  his  fears  evidence 
from  the  revelations  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that 
increasing  numbers  of  people  are  resorting 
to  private  arms.  His  evaluation  of  picketing 
in  part  amounts  to  plain  nonsense  and  he  is 
ultimately  guilty  of  an  affront  to  logic  by 
reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
as  in  this  staternent: 

The  end  or  goals  they— the  union  mem- 
bers—are  seeking  may  be  vain,  unrealistic 
or  even  malicious. 

This,  of  course,  categories  the  ends  of  union 
activity  and  does  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  worker  to  an  equitable  share  of  the 
fruits  of  his  production.  Having  thus  defined 
the  picket  line  for  one  purpose,  a  few 
sentences  later  he  dismisses  its  efficacy  by 
calling  it  an  "automatic  ritual,"  What  we  are 
to  do  about  picketing  if  the  free  process  of 
bargaining  is  to  continue  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  the  Rand  report,  because  he 
reposes  power  in  his  tribunal  on  the  appli- 
cation of  either  employer  or  union  to  specify 


the  number  of  pickets  allowable  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  carried  on. 
We  have  taken  the  position  in  the  past— 
and  it  has  merit,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman— 
that  the  ex  parte  injunction  ought  to  be 
abolished.  We  have  said  that  applications  for 
injunctions  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
courts  entirely,  for  their  presence  tends  to 
bring  the  court  into  the  invidious  position 
of  taking  sides  in  economic  nonlegal  areas. 

The  role  of  granting  injunctions  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  labour  relations  board.  They 
should  be  determined  on  notice  and  after 
hearing  of  evidence  and  argument.  Perhaps 
^ome-<and  I  put  it  forward  only  as  a 
suggestion— some  formula  or  rule  of  thumb 
could  be  worked  out,  pragmatically  mbulding 
in  such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  bargaining 
unit,  size  of  plant  and  number  of  entrances. 
Furthermore,  the  task  of  keeping  order  should 
be  left  with  the  police  and  those  .who  engage 
in  breaches  of  the  peace  on  the  picket  line 
should  be  prosecuted.  If  the  law  were 
enforced  witii  some  vigour,  the  necessity  for 
injunctions  would  lessen. 

Finally,  a  word  about— now  in  the  penultiT 
mate  stage— a  word  about  automation,  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Justice  Rand. 

I  thought  this  was  the  most  analytical  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  Rand  report.  Imme- 
diately the  commissioner  recognizes  the 
detriment  to  labour  of  automation,  both 
individually  and  collectively.  He  rules  out 
arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  management 
in  introducing  innovation  which  reduces  the 
number  of  jobs  and  calls  for  joint  discussion. 
He  recognizes  that  the  two  groups  in  die 
operation  of  industry  have  become  social 
partners. 

He  enumerates  the  possibilities  which  flow 
from  joint  discussion.  For  example,  ac- 
celerated pension,  transfer  to  other  work 
with  the  same  employer,  training  for  new 
skills,  severance  compensation  and  govern- 
mental assistance.  I  have  nothing  that  I  wish 
to  add  in  this  area. 

Obviously  the  question  of  employment  of 
strike-breakers  as  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Justice 
Rand,  can  only  apply  to  modest  or  small 
scale  business  and  industrial  undertakings. 
Their  availability  will  depend  on  the  level 
of  unemployment,  as  well  as  the  type  of  skills 
required.  Of  considerable  diflBculty  is  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Rand  that  the  sub- 
stitute hired  to  replace  a  striker  who  has, 
through  misconduct  or  withdrawal,  forfeited 
his  employee  status,  shall  be  entitied  to  ad- 
mission into  the  union.  As  Liberals,  we  shy 
away  from  requiring  any  pluralist  group  to 
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accept  unwillingly  any  candidate  for  mem- 
bership. Of  course,  his  tribunal  would  be 
empowered  to  arbitrate  on  the  issue  of 
membership. 

In  regard  to  the  re-employment  of  strikers, 
Mr.  Rand  lays  it  down  that  a  striker  is  en- 
titled to  be  re-employed  as  long  as  he  does 
not  work  elsewhere  more  than  24  hours  in 
any  week.  A  priori,  this  is  a  very  harsh  and 
unjust  imposition  of  idleness  and  quite  over- 
looks the  economic  oppression  of  a  strike 
upon  workers  and  their  dependents.  In  large 
industrial  undertakings,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  social  utility  of  enforced  idleness 
of  large  numbers  of  workers.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  position  in  support  of  the  present 
section  1,  subsection  2  of  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

It  is  quite  a  remarkable  thing,  you  know, 
that  when  a  large  industrial  undertaking  is 
closed  down  by  reason  of  strike,  the  workers 
—as  in  the  case  of  INCO  in  my  own  com- 
munity—these very  able,  muscular,  healthy 
people  who  moil  in  the  mine  for  the  base 
metal,  spread  themselves  all  across  the  prov- 
ince looking  for  work,  acting  out  of  responsi- 
bility. How  else  are  those  dependent  upon 
them  to  obtain  their  livelihood  if  they  do  not? 

Some  of  them  go  to  Hamilton,  indeed,  and 
get  work,  and  to  other  places,  other  mining 
companies.  They  leave  the  problem  of  set- 
tling the  contract  with  those  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  whom  they  have  ap- 
pointed to  bargain  with  the  company  and, 
eventually,  it  is  settled.  Then  they  come 
back.  They  come  back  and  resume  their  em- 
ployment. Because  their  roots  are  there  in 
that  viable  industrial  community,  they  come 
back  to  their  employment. 

Now  what  could  possibly  be  wrong  with 
that  practice?  How  would  we  ever  tolerate, 
how  could  Mr.  Justice  Rand  ever  conceive, 
that  we  would  inhibit,  through  state  action, 
or  through  any  bureaucratic  tribunal,  the  free 
movement  of  labour  within  the  country?  Is 
that  not  a  fundamental  right  that  a  man  is 
able  to  go  and  seek  employment  where  he 
will?  How  would  we  ever  tolerate  the  notion 
that  he  would  be  restricted?  And  yet,  look- 
ing it  over,  he  said  that  when  they  are  on 
the  picket  line  they  should  be  limited  to 
24  hours'  work  a  week  in  other  undertakings. 
I  am  unable  to  conceive  how  he  would  ar- 
rive at  such  a  conclusion  as  that,  and  let  it 
be  said  by  way  of  footnote,  that  when  those 
workers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  strike  we 
had  which  lasted  90  days,  come  back  and 
resume  their  employment,  and  when  they 
settle  the  next  contract,  INCO's  profits  keep 
going   up   and   up.     There   is   no    inhibition. 


Back  in  the  old  days,  the  prehistoric  days 
of  the  first  strike  in  1958,  INCO  was  making 
something  less  than  $100  million.  Now  they 
make  in  the  order  of  $150  million  or  $160 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Martel:  $40  million  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  What  about  their  taxes? 
Shouldn't  they  go  up? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Finally,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
solution  of  labour-management  problems  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  an  all- 
powerful  tribunal  having  as  its  executive  arm 
a  person  called  the  Director  of  Enforcement. 
In  no  time  at  all,  if  the  Minister  of  Labour 
was  ever  so  indiscreet  as  to  name  such  a 
person,  within  a  millionth  of  a  second, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  he  would  be  called  the  Enforcer.  That 
is  what  his  title  would  be. 

I    feel    that    our    party    must    stand    with 
Mackenzie  King— and  I  do  so  proudly  in  this 
area— who  stated  as  a  cardinal  principle- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  put  it  on  the  record  once 
again.  I  want  you  to  hearken  to  it— the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  my  life,  who  stated  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  federaJasm,  the  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  goods  society  produces,  among  those  who 
produce  them. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Do  you  think 
there  is  anyone  in  the  House  who  disagrees 
with  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  were,  just  a  minute  ago. 

The   member   for   Riverdale   was   yakking    a 

couple  of  minutes  ago  and  saying  this  was 

the  most  divisive- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  From  Mackenzie  King,  as 

a  symbol  of  modem  up-to-date  management 

labour  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  members  will 
please  direct  their  remarks  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  repeat- 
Interjections^  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  cardinal  principle  of  liberal- 
ism is  the  belief  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  goods  society 
produces  among  those  who  produce  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wonder  if  the  federal  Liberals 
get  around  to  that. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
nitty  gritty, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Rand,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  too  authoritarian,  and  it  is  naive  to 
hold  that  in  a  democracy,  socdal  and  economdc 
problems  can  be  solved  by  having  more  tri- 
bunals arrived,  with  arbitrary  powers.  That 
is  the  socialist  way, 

Mr.  V,  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is  not 
what  Broadbent  said  over  the  weekend,  either. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr,  Rand  may  ultimately  also 
recognize  the  labour-management  relations 
operate  in  a  oontinuiun  and  the  environment 
is  ever  chan^ging,  TJhis  is  in  sliarp  contrast  to 
the  operation  of  the  courts,  which  are  required 
to  make  final  decisions  settling  disputes  for 
all  time.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  in  a  highly  complex 
economy  such  as  ours,  are  highly  disparate, 
and  no  single  overview  can  fit  every  enter- 
prise, business  or  industry. 

What  is  needed  in  labour  relations  is  under- 
standing -and  reason  leading  to  sympathy  with 
the  difiiculties  which  beset  both  management 
and  labour.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  pouring 
of  oil  on  troubled. waters  is  a  more  effective 
technique  than  that  of  imposing  draconian 
techniques  from  above. 

We  must  remeniber  that,  in  Ontgrio  during 
the  Drew  regime,  the  Sanhedrin  ,  was  tried 
by  the  creation  of  a  labour  court  as  a  branch 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  failed  and  was 
aibolished.  Basically,  Mr,  Rand  treats  labour 
^s  an  enemy  to  be  put  in  its  place.  Where  is 
this  presumption  more  apparent  than  in  his 
view  of  tlie  obligations  of  employer  and 
employee  in  the  public  service?  It  is  a  dread- 
fully one-sided  caricature. 

Perhaps  government  has  the  obligation  to 
be  a  model  employer  and  to  treat  the  one 
who  works  in  the  public  service  with  consum- 
mate fairness,  I  would  go  farther.  Govern- 
ment should  set  the  example. 

When  I  wrote  this  I  noted  that  the  only 
remarks  that  Dalton  Bales  had  made  about 
the.  Rand  report  so  far- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —was  that  it  deserves  careful 
consideration.  He  could  hardly  have  said  less. 
He  said  that  again  on  Saturday.  But  I  think 
he  gave  the  impression,  an  impression  which 
is  erroneous— if  I  read  the  press  reports  right 
—he  gave  the  impression,  as  so  many  like  to 
give,  that  there  is  an  emergency,  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  the  day  after  tomorrow 
or  next  week,:  that  the  present  system  is  im- 


possible. The  feature  about  the  system  that 
impresses  itself  upon  me  is  that  it  works  so 
well.  It  works  so  well  in  this  affluent  economy, 
which  has  brought  us  unparalleled  prosperity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  lot  of  pie  to 
cut. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  of  Labour,  our 
Minister  of  Labour,  should  never  be  pressured 
into  a  hasty  imposition  of  an  alternative  sys- 
tem unless  it  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  superior 
to  the  present  one  that  we  cannot  resist  it. 
I  want  it  stated  as  my  belief  that  the  collective 
bargaining  system  in  this  province  works  re- 
markably well. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  maintain  the  view 
that  democracy  is  now  coming  into  a  period 
as  never  before,  when  people  want  to  make 
decisions  for  themselves  or  as  a  minimum 
requirement,  take  part  in  the  decision-making 
process  when  and  where  they  are  personally 
affected.  That  is  what  I  would  hope  that 
crowd  of  10,000-the  Star  said  12,000-on  Sat- 
urday would  appreciate.  We  want  them  to 
be  part  of  the  decisdon-making  process.  They 
must  be,  because  they  are  the  affected  people. 
That  is  the  idea  of  a  i>articipatory  democracy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  House  leader  is  look- 
ing for  the  period  at  the  end  of  your  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  they  can  only  do  that,  I 
suggest  to  them,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  as  a  i)erson  very  sympathetic  to  their 
desires,  very  sympathetic— and  the  records  of 
Hansard  will  bear  me  out— they  can  only  do 
that  if  they  quieten  down  a  little  and  listen 
for  a  change  to  what  the  Minister  of  Labour 
has  to  say  to  them  in  his  seven  pages  of 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  ami 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Private  member's  notice 
of  motion  No.  31  by  Mr.  T,  Reid. 

Resolution:  That  this  House  favour  the 
abolition  of  the  boards  of  control  of  Metro- 
politan   Toronto    and    the   election   of   the 
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chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  board  and 
deplores  the  failure  of  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  to  bring  about  such  democratic 
reform  of  the  government  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  member 
for  Humber  (Mr.  Ben),  Resolution  No.  31, 
standing  in  my  name,  which  has  just  been 
read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  state  the 
general  setting  in  which  I  would  like  my 
remarks  to  be  seen.  The  general  setting  is 
this:  The  continuing  policy  and  action  void 
on  the  part  of  government  in  Canada  vis-d-vis 
urban  issues  must  be  ranked  as  the  glaring 
domestic  failure  of  the  post  Second  World 
War  period. 

The  chaos  of  Ontario's  Golden  Horseshoe 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  that  failure  of 
government.  Within  the  congested,  polluted, 
poverty-ridden,  noisy  Golden  Horseshoe,  Met- 
ropolitan Toronto  stagnates.  Far  too  many 
citizens  of  Metro  have  no  place  to  lie  down, 
let  alone  stand,  and  their  growth  as  human 
beings  is  stunted  by  their  corrosive  urban  en- 
vironment and  by  the  lack  of  creative  oppor- 
tunities in  education,  housing  and  recreation. 

That,  sir,  is  the  general  setting  in  which  I 
have  moved  my  resolution  that  this  House 
favours  the  abolition  of  borough  boards  of 
control  and,  secondly,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  board  be  an  elected  person. 
One  could  argue  for  the  abolition  of  boards 
of  control  in  the  boroughs  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  on  a  number  of  grounds.  For  ex- 
ample, I  could  quote  from  the  Scarborough 
Mirror  of  January  15,  1969,  concerning  the 
policies  or  non-policies  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol in  Scarborough.  In  the  lead  editorial,  the 
Mirror  says: 

Throughout  1968  the  board  of  control— 
the  senior  executive  body  in  the  borough, 
has  consistently  ducked  and  thwarted  social 
issues  while  patting  itself  on  the  back  for 
saving  the  taxpayer  money.  A  family  whose 
children  have  no  neighbourhood  park  may 
find  this  emphasis  on  economy  frightful,  but 
that  is  of  little  concern  to  hardboiled  con- 
trollers playing  at  being  big  business  men. 

Well,  sir,  one  could  argue  that  the  present 
personnel  on  the  Scarborough  board  of  control 
really  have  no  concept  of  what  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  could  become  as  a  place  to 
live  and  a  place  where  the  quality  of  life  is 
\'ery  high.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  make  my  re- 
marks  today   for   the   abolition— and  particu- 


larly  the    Scarborough  board   of   control— on 
personal  grounds. 

One  could  also  argue  for  the  abolition  of 
borough  boards  of  control  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  much  too  expensive  for  many  men  and 
women,  particularly  younger  men  and  women 
under  the  age  of  40,  to  run  as  controllers 
across  the  borough.  Brian  Harrison,  a  con- 
troller in  Scarborough,  has  stated  publicly  that 
it  costs  $10,000  to  run  for  controller.  Other 
people  have  said  it  costs  much  less,  of  course, 
to  run  as  aldermen,  perhaps  between  $2,000 
and  $4,000  in  Scarborough.  Well,  if  it  is  too 
expensive  for  many  people  to  run,  that  means 
we  are  getting  a  representation  on  borough 
boards  of  control  that  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  problems  in  the  borough.  Where 
are  the  people  who  understand  the  problems 
of  high-rise?  Where  are  the  people  who  under- 
stand the  problems  of  lower  income  families 
in  an  area  such  as  Scarborough?  These  people 
who  might  be  able  to  run  if  there  were  more 
aldermanic  seats  in  Scarborough,  for  example, 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  run  as  controllers. 

Again  I  say,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  my 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  boards  of 
control  on  the  basis  that  it  is  much  too  ex- 
pensive for  many  ordinary  people  to  run. 

The  argument  I  want  to  make  for  the 
abohtion  of  a  borough  board  of  control  such 
as  Scarborough  is  that  it  results  in  un- 
democratic government  when  judged  on  the 
principle  of  accountability  to  the  people  of 
Scarborough. 

And  to  support  this  view  that  I  have  that 
the  board  of  control  system  is  basically  un- 
democratic, I  would  ]ike  to  quote  from  an 
alderman  in  Scarborough,  Frank  Faubert 
from  ward  8,  who  has  examined  this  in  detail 
and  whose  views  are  respected  immensely. 
And  I  quote  here  from  a  Mirror  report  in 
which  the  reporter  attributes  to  Mr.  Faubert 
the  following  views: 

Faubert  said  out  of  council  that  the 
board  of  control  system  in  which  controllers 
are  voted  in  by  the  electorate  at  large,  and 
aldermen  by  wards,  was  in  its  nature 
divisive.  He  said  it  splits  council  into 
senior  and  junior  groups.  Worst  of  all,  Mr. 
Faubert  continued,  controllers  can't  be  held 
accountable.  They  are  not  responsible  to 
aldermen  and  not  to  any  particular  ward 
or  segment  of  the  borough.  Mr.  Faubert 
continued,  "It  is  to  easy  for  them  to  pass 
the  buck  where  polls  are  standing  up  for 
the  electorate." 

Now,  what  Mr.  Faubert  is  saying  in  my  view, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  when  the  people  say,  in 
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my  neighbourhood  in  Scarborough,  want  to 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  mess  and 
urban  blight  that  stretches  on  Kingston  Road 
from  one  end  of  the  borough  to  the  other, 
we  cannot  find  out  who  is  responsible.  We 
cannot  really  point  our  finger  at  Mayor 
Campbell  and  say,  "You  are  responsible  for 
this  chaotic  planning."  It  is  called  assess- 
ment planning,  because  the  mayor  himself 
does  not  control  his  own  board  of  control. 

He  does  not  control  the  majority  of  votes 
on  the  council,  and  so  he  can  say:  "I  am  not 
responsible,  I  tried  to  get  it  through  privately 
but  I  just  coiJd  not  get  the  necessary  votes 
to  do  so."  You  cannot  point  at  the  group  of 
cx)ntrollers  or  particularly  you  cannot  point 
at  one  controller,  because  every  person  in 
Scarborough  is  represented  by  four  of  them. 
We  do  not  know  who  to  go  to  when  we  want 
to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  a  certain 
action  taking  place. 

Who  is  responsible  for  that  messy  apart- 
ment on  the  comer  of  Kingston  Road  and 
Guildcrest  DHve  just  as  you  drive  down  to 
the  GO  station?  It  should  never  have  been 
there,  but  how  do  we  find  out  who  is  respon- 
sible? We  go  to  our  alderman  and  he  says: 
"Well,  I  can't  do  anything  about  it  because 
there  is  a  senior  level  of  government— the 
mayor  and  the  controllers.  They  are  respon- 
sible. I  tried  to  do  something  in  council,  I 
tried  to  do  something  in  the  planning  com- 
mittee, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Look,  here  are 
the  minutes,  they  prove  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing but  really  it  just  doesn't  work  because 
the  board  of  control  has  all  the  power." 

So,  you  go  to  the  board  and  they  say: 
"We  coiJd  not  do  it  because  council  might 
have  overruled  us."  So  the  circle  goes.  It  is 
the  politics  of  personality  when  we  need  the 
politics  of  accountability.  That  is  the  reason 
I  think  tiie  board  of  control  must  go. 

Related  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
if  we  did  away  with  borough  boards  of  con- 
trol as  has  been  done  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
we  could  get  into  the  politics  of  account- 
ability. We  could  get  into  party  politics  at 
the  municipal  level. 

Again  I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  in  Scarborough  and  perliaps  some  of 
the  other  boroughs  which  I  am  not  as  well 
acquainted  with,  it  is  the  structure  of  munici- 
pal government  that  is  holding  up  the  politics 
of  accountability  at  the  local  level.  With  the 
existence  of  a  board  of  control,  you  cannot 
institute— at  least  one  can  try  but  I  think  it 
is  very  diflfioult— to  institute  clear  party  ac- 
countaibility  or  group  accountability  in  the 
area  of  poKcy  and  practice  and  action.   But 


why  parties  at  all?  And  here  again  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Frank  Faubert  in  a  state- 
ment he  has  made  recently:  Mr.  Faubert,  one 
of  the  few  outstanding  aldermen  out  in 
Scarborough,  says  this: 

Because,  under  the  present  system,  each 
member  of  council  is  in  reality  an  individual 
party  and  the  mayor's  vote  has  no  more 
power  than  that  of  the  newest  alderman.  As 
a  result,  there  are  often  as  many  pro- 
gramimes  and  solutions  as  sitting  members. 
In  large  municipalities,  progress  is  slow  as 
each  member,  armed  with  his  own  bag  of 
demands,  ideas  and  principles,  meets  head- 
on  in  the  council  chamber.  Resuk— resent- 
ment, anger  and  frustration  and  deadlock. 
And  yet  the  present  logic  of  local  politics 
is  such  as  each  individual  memlber  of  coun- 
cil can  absolve  himself  of  the  general  aroma 
of  incompetence.  He  can  prove  that  his 
parochial  campaign  promises  did  reach 
the  councdl  floor  only  to  be  thrown  out  by 
others.  He  can  say  at  least  he  has  tried 
his  best.  The  system  is  in  some  cases  a 
sinecure  for  the  weak  and  a  barricade  to 
unified  policies  and  continuing  action.  A 
form  of  party  politics  is  the  only  road  to 
responsibility  and  accountability  at  the  local 
level. 

So  concludes  Mr.  Faubert.  That,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  strongest  a;rgument  I  can  think  of  for 
abolishing  boro^lgh  boards  of  control. 

The  system  that  would  replace  it  would, 
of  course,  be  an  executive  system,  or  if  you 
like  a  cabinet  system  at  the  local  level.  I  need 
not  go  through,  in  detail,  the  arguments  for 
democratic  government  in  this  Legislature. 
However,  what  the  politics  of  aocoimtability 
would  mean  in  a  place  like  Scarborough,  as 
oi>posed  to  the  present  politics  of  personality 
and  fragmentation  if  you  like,  is  this,  sir. 
Suppose  in  Scarborough  there  were  ten  wards, 
each  electing  an  alderman  and  a  school 
trustee.  Suppose  there  were  no  caimpaign  for 
mayor  and  suppose  there  were  no  campaign 
for  the  controller  positions  because  they  had 
been  abolished  in  that  form. 

This  would  enable  the  traditional  parties, 
the  Conservative  Party,  the  NDF  and  the 
Liberal  Party,  to  field  candidates,  democrati- 
cally nominated,  one  would  hope,  by  duly 
called  nomination  meetings  of  the  party  mem- 
bers in  each  ward.  It  would  result  in  a  clear 
formation  of  policies  at  the  municipal  level 
by  each  of  the  three  traditional  parties;  the 
propagation  of  those  policies  before  an  elec- 
tion, which  is  coming  up  in  December,  so  diat 
the  voters  in  Scarborou)gh  could  xmderstand 
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what  some  of  the  alternatives  are  to  the  ques- 
tion of  urban  development  in  Scarborough; 
tlie  type  of  informed  and  partisan  criticism 
of  the  type  of  assessment  planning  that  is  now 
taking  place;  the  corrosion  of  the  standards 
for  parks;  the  corrosion  for  the  standards  of 
open  spaces,  and  community  development. 

Then,  the  voters  would  be  able  to  go  to  the 
polls  knowing  that  there  are  different  issues 
involved,  that  there  are  different  approaches 
to  the  urban  chaos  in  Scarborough,  and  per- 
haps, hoi>efully,  some  sort  of  clear-cut  choice 
between  the  various  approaches.  One  could 
go  on  with  a  long  list  of  reforms  that  are 
possible  in  Scarborough  and  I  assure  you, 
Mr,  Speaker,  many  Liberals  are  working  on 
that  type  of  policy  formation. 

The  abolition  of  the  boards  of  control 
would  clear  the  way  for  a  clear  cut  system  of 
political  accountability  both  in  terms  of  policy 
and  action  at  the  local  level. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
widen  the  context  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  is  this;  to  expect  this  policy  and  action 
void,  which  exists  now  in  many  of  the  bor- 
oughs, to  be  filled  by  newly  created  ad  hoc 
groups  such  as  CIVAC  and  CCC  is  to  indulge 
in  fantasy.  In  my  opinion  CIVAC  has  made 
its  contribution  to  democratically  fully  ac- 
countable and  more  effective  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Metropolitan  Toronto  by  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
system,  which  includes  boards  of  control,  and 
by  focusing  public  attention  on  the  need  for 
municipal  reform  as  a  necessary  community 
activity. 

I  believe  that  CIVAC  has  created  public 
acceptance  of  political  party  accountability  in 
municipal  government  which  the  Liberal, 
Conservative  and  New  Democratic  Party 
probably  could  not  have  achieved  on  their 
own.  CiVAC  has  serx'ed  its  purpose  and  served 
it  well,  but  to  fight  a  municipal  election  on 
the  basis  of  two  ad  hoc  parties,  which  are 
dominated  by  the  views  and  wishes  of  present 
elected  members  of  the  municipal  councils, 
including  controllers,  would  hardly  seem  to 
meet  the  need  for  open  contested  conventions, 
reform  policies,  reform  action  and  pohcy  ac- 
countability to  the  electorate. 

Such  a  contest  would  seem  to  be  a  battle 
amongst  the  "ins"  rather  than  a  surge  for 
reform.  The  record  of  the  "ins",  Mr.  Speaker, 
particularly  the  controllers,  is  a  record  of  fail- 
ure. Furthermore  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
predicting  that  after  an  election  contested  by 
CIVAC  and  CCC  the  ad  hoc  party  which 
loses  would  wither  away  as  a  party  at  the 
grass  roots  level. 


A  party  such  as  CCC  which  has,  at  the 
present,  very  little  grass  roots  organizatiori,  if 
any,  would  fight  the  1969  municipal  election 
with  somewhat  more  strength,  but  in  defeat 
would  wither  away  to  a  small  gtoup. 

The  citizens  of  the  boroughs  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  I  believe,  be  faced  with  a  one- 
party  municipal  government  which  would 
either  be  autocratic  and  unaccotintable,  or 
fragment  into  what  we  have  experienced  so 
sadly  for  too  long.  Both  of  these  results  are 
unacceptable  on  the  double  criterion  of 
democracy  and  effectiveness,        i 

In  my  opinion,  once  the  borough  boards 
have  been  abolished,  the  Liberal,  Conservative 
and  New  Democratic  Parties  have  all  learned, 
through  experience,  how  to  survive  effectively, 
and  on  the  whole  democratically,  in  defeat, 
thereby  serving  as  Her  Majesty's  Official  Op- 
position, a  role  which  is  a  cornerstone  of 
democratic  government— when  the  Conserva- 
tives and  NDP  are  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  out  in  Scarborough 
in  the  elections  of  this  year,  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  will  provide  an  effective  opposition 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal.  Metropolitan 
government.  They  will  not  wither  away,  as 
would  CCC  or  CIVAC.  ■       , 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some:  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  the  abolition  of  the  borough 
boards  of  control  would  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  traditional  parties  to  become,  not  only 
involved,  but  to  become  completely  involved 
with  the  demdcratic:  process  at  the  municipal 
level,  I  think  that  the  way  this  House  is 
elected  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  democratic 
accountable  government.  We  do  have  our 
policies;  we  differ  on  those  policies.  W^e  stand 
accountable  to  tlie  people  of  this  province  for 
what  we  say  in  this  Legislature  and  for  what 
we  try  to  do  in  our  actions.  , 

If  the  people  of  this  province,,  for  example, 
find  the  government  wanting  in  its  policies,  in 
its  failure  to  fulfill  election  promises,  they  can 
turf  this  government  out.  They  can  point  to 
the  leader  of  that  party,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  say 
he  has  failed,  his  party  has  failed,  to  provide 
the  type  of  policies  that  we  felt  were  needed 
in  this  province.  The  same  thing  applies  at  the 
municipal  level. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Which 
Cabinet  member  is  the  member  pointing  at? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  it  is  very  difficult.  I  am 
looking  at  Len. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  not  one. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  J  would  just  simply  say,  sir, 
1  do  believe  that  while  there  are  many  anach- 
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rdnisms  in  the  way  this  government  is  account- 
able to  the  people  of  the  province,  it  is  much 
better  than  the  municipal  type  of  fragmen- 
tation. 

Therefore,  I  would  argue  my  first  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  in  this  House, 
that  this  Minister  of  Municipal  Aftairs  (Mr. 
McKeough)  should  take  the  lead  and  abolish 
the  boards  of  control,  to  do  away  with  what 
I  call  the  politics  of  fragmentation  and  per- 
sonality. Make  it  possible  for  the  traditional 
parties  to  step  in  and  provide  alternatives  to 
the  electorate,  to  provide  more  dynamic  lead- 
ership and  to  clearly  identify,  through  con- 
frontation and  through  controversy,  what  the 
issues  are  in  each  of  the  individual  boroughs. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  L  would  like  to 
just  say  one  thing  about  the  second  part  of 
the  motion.  I  would  just  simply  say  this— that 
that  part  of  the  motion  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  metropolitan  board  be  an  elected  person. 
I  think  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  said  thus 
far  about  the  politics  of  accountability,  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  mayor  of  a  borough, 
indeed,  mayor  of  the  city,  should  contest  an 
automatic  seat.  He  should  be  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  borough.  He  should  become  the 
leader  by  a  duly  nominated  convention  pro- 
cess, and  he  should  run  as  a  leader  in  an 
aldermanic  seat.  Then  the  party  that  gains  the 
majority  number  of  seats  in  a  borough  coun- 
cil, denuded  of  its  controllers,  the  leader  of 
that  party  would  become  the  mayor  by  an 
election  of  the  aldermen  in  that  area. 

This,  sir,  I  would  suggest  in  conclusion, 
would  bring  about  a  reform  type  of  system  in 
our  municipal  governments  in  the  boroughs. 
It  would  result  in  a  clear  enunciation  of  poli- 
cies, an  accountability  in  action  to  the  policies 
proposed  at  an  election  and  provide  a  clear- 
cut  alternative  way  of  meeting  the  urban 
chaos,  particularly,  sir,  in  my  borough,  the 
borough  of  Scarborough. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  discuss  this  particular  resolution,  I 
think  the  member  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion was  on  sound  ground  when  he  men- 
tioned the  background  out  of  which  this 
resolution  must  emerge— the  basic  facts  of 
our  cities  and  the  failure  in  those  cities  to 
establish  the  kind  of  viable  structures  that 
are  built  around  people. 

Too  long  have  we  built  our  cities  around 
the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  subdivider  and 
the  builder.  The  profit  motive  has  been  much 
more  dominant  than  the  motive  of  serving 
the  citizens  who  must  livei  there.  So  we  built 
the  cities   and   then   introduced   the   citizens 


and  said:  "Now  here  is  the  milieu;  you  live 
in  it." 

Tragic  results  have  flown  from  this,  as  we 
look  at  some  of  the  structures  of  our  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  The  first  flush  of  de- 
velopment has  been  one  where,  along  the 
main  thoroughfare,  we  have  unco-ordinated, 
sprawling  developments,  which  are  anything 
but  planned  and  anything  but  cohesive  and 
good,  as  far  as  people  are  concerned. 

A  couple  of  things  have  emerged,  I  think, 
in  recent  years,  which  the  member  should 
recognize.  One  of  them  is  this,  that  if  our 
cities  are  to  be  viable,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  results  which  the  hon.  member  has  just 
outlined,  then  inevitably  it  means  massive 
transfusions  of  capital. 

Some  of  us  attended  the  urban  transporta- 
tion conference  recentiy  held  in  this  city. 
One  of  the  threads  that  ran  through  every 
single  report  from  every  discussion  group  and 
in  the  plenary  session  was  that  the  only 
source  of  funds  massive  enough  to  do  the 
job,  in  transportation  particularly,  was  the 
federal  government,  where  the  big  taxing 
power  lies  and  where  they  can  tap  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  nation.  Here  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter  for  transportation. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  housing 
in  recent  years  and  we  have  had  a  resignation 
—at  least  it  said  to  be  over  the  matter  of 
housing.  Again,  we  come  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  source  of  funds  to  clean  up  the  slums, 
to  redevelop  our  cities,  to  make  them  viable 
entities  for  people  who  live  there,  is  the 
federal  treasury. 

If  we  are  going  to  plan  to  make  cities 
places  to  live  in;  if  we  are  going  to  plan  to 
make  them  the  kind  of  imaginative  centres 
that  they  can  be,  then  the  only  source  of  the 
revenues  must  be  the  federal  government. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  gendeman  who 
introduced  this  resolution  that,  first  of  all,  he 
should  make  a  trip  down  to  Ottawa  and 
present  the  arguments  to  his  friends  down 
there  about  the  need  for  federal  funds  to  do 
the  job  that  he  is  talking  about.  I  think  he 
realizes  this,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it 
is  that,  so  often,  people  talk  this  way  and 
then  when  it  comes  to  policy-making  at  elec- 
tion time  they  fight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  against  the  very  thing  that  they  talk 
about. 

There  is  no  question,  I  think,  in  many 
minds  today— and  certainly  this  has  been  very 
much  to  the  fore  in  the  councils  in  the  metro- 
politan area— no  question  that  boards  of  con- 
trol  are  extremely  contentious.    That,   more 
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and  more,  the  councils  are  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  performance  of  boards  of  con- 
trol; and  for  the  reasons  that  have  already 
been  outlined,  and  which  I  do  not  need  to 
stress  to  any  great  extent  here. 

The  power  of  the  board  of  control  is 
excessive.  It  holds  two-thirds  of  the  power 
on  the  council.  It  only  means  that,  once  the 
board  of  control  has  made  up  its  mind,  and 
can  get  one  or  two  or  three  more  members 
of  coimcil  on  its  side— it  does  not  have  to 
take  much  persuasion  to  get  that,  and  they 
know  who  can  be  persuaded  to  come  over 
with  them,  they  can  dominate  the  council. 
And  so,  the  rest  of  them,  like  the  back- 
benchers in  Parliament  here  perhaps,  can  go 
home  and  forget  about  it. 

But  this  thing  is  close  to  the  people.  The 
aldermen  are  very  concerned  about  this;  and 
so  that  very  power  which  is  centred  in  the 
board  of  control,  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  for 
local  government,  because  of  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility which  the  member  talks  about. 

Power  with  responsibility  is  what  democ- 
racy is  all  about.  We  have  that  here  in  this 
House  and  in  the  federal  government.  But 
power  without  responsibility  is  centred  in  a 
municipality  which  has  a  board  of  control. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  is 
why  so  many  of  the  aldermen  and  so  many 
of  the  councillors  in  municipalities  where  we 
have  boards  of  control,  are  becoming  disil- 
lusioned and  feeling  that  some  changes  must 
take  place.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  and  certainly  discussions  have 
taken  place  in  the  other  municipalities  within 
Metro.  Each  board  of  control,  sitting  on 
this  particular  situation,  not  wanting  to  be 
upset,  has  been  able  to  dominate  the  de- 
cisions of  council.  I  think  the  days  of  the 
board  of  control  are  numbered  in  the  other 
municipalities,  and  that  change  is  inevitable 
because  of  the  ferment  that  is  going  on. 

One  question  which  I  think  has  to  be 
settled,  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  party 
politics,  is  this  change.  It  is  absolutely  un- 
realistic to  think  tliat  we  can  introduce  party 
politics  into  municipalities  without  a  change 
of  this  kind.  A  board  of  control  replaced  by 
an  executive  committee,  which  is  a  cabinet,  in 
the  way  we  do  it  provincially,  and  a  mayor 
who  must  run,  as  the  member  has  already 
said,  in  a  ward,  just  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  has  to  run  in  a  constituency. 
Then  the  party  which  elects  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  will  choose  the  cabinet; 
the  leader  of  that  party  becomes  the  mayor, 
as  he  becomes  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
provincial  field.  Then  the  way  is  cleared  for 


the  policy  of  a  dominant  party  td  be  carried 
out  within  the  council. 

As  we  look  around  the  situation  today— 
the  hon.  member  spoke  for  Scarborough;  my 
experience  in  Scarborough  is  very  limited. 
But  I  did  see  a  situation  in  my  own  mimi- 
cipality  of  North  York  where  for  some  years, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales) 
and  I  sat  on  the  same  council  there,  we 
had  an  executive  committee.  While  we  had 
a  mayor  elected  at  large,  he  was  a  mayor  who 
did  agree  by  and  large,  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  executive  committee  at  that  time. 

We  can  hark  back  to  the  good  old  days, 
as  we  often  do.  But  the  fact  is  that  that 
council,  I  think  everybody  agreed,  was  eflS- 
cient  and  effective.  Then  the  board  of  control 
came  in  at  some  later  date,  after  those  of  us 
who  sit  in  this  House,  who  were  on  that 
council  at  the  time,  had  departed.  And  then 
the  squabbling  started.  That  board  of  control 
for  some  years  seemed  almost  incapable  of 
functioning  efiiciently  and  for,  I  suppose,  the 
primary  reason  that  the  mayor  was  of  one 
political  faith  and  the  controllers  were  of 
another  political  faith,  and  so  they  could 
never  agree  as  to  what  policy  they  would 
bring  to  the  council. 

The  time  is  very  short  in  this  kind  of  a 
discussion  and  there  are  many  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  of  the  difficulties  which  the  hon. 
member  has  presented  us  with  in  his  resolu- 
tion. He  says  that  tlie  mayor  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  should  be  an  elected  mayor,  and  I 
am  not  sure  what  he  means  by  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Elected  across  the  board?  Oh.  Because 
when  a  mayor  is  elected  across  the  board, 
of  course,  you  have  that  same  problem  in 
party  poHtics. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  now 
over  his  time. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker.  Then 
all  I  can  say  is  that  the  present  parties  which 
are  in  the  municipalities,  the  CI  VAC  and 
the  CCC,  as  the  member  said,  will  explode 
in  the  crunch.  They  just  cannot  last  when 
policy  crunches  are  on.  The  only  answer  here 
is  to  bring  responsible  political  politics  in  the 
municipalities.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  it. 
Let  us  elect  the  people  as  we  have  outhned. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eghnton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  taking  part  in  this  debate  I  do  not  share 
the  pessimism  expressed  by  the  hon.  member 
for    Scarborough    East    in    connection    with 
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greater  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  think  he  used 
die  word  "stagnate".  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  circling  the  globe  a  couple  of  times.  I  have 
come  back  to  Toronto  and  I  have  been 
impressed  with  what  has  taken  place  right 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  am  proud  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  what  has  been 
done,  here  as  a  government,  as  a  local  gov- 
ernment, as  a  Metro  government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  an 
example  in  many  instances  to  many  other 
municipalities  and  to  other  jurisdictions.  I 
remember  a  group  of  people  coming  from  the 
southern  part  of  tlie  continent  to  find  out 
exactly  how  we  did  run  the  government  here 
and  how  Metro  was  operated. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  And  they  left 
disappointed. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Scarborough,  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East  said  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  controllers  had  ducked  and 
avoided  special  issues,  and  maybe  this  is 
one  reason  why  he  feels  that  they  should 
abolish  the  board  of  control.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  the  i>eople  who  run  the  board  of 
control  perhaps  are  not  the  people  that  should 
be  representatives  or  may  not  qualify  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  issues  that  are  important  to 
Scarborough. 

Perhaps  I  should  remind  him  that  all  they 
have  to  do,  of  course,  is  abolish  the  board 
of  control  and  set  up  the  executive  committee 
about  which  he  has  talked.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  this.  They  have  the 
power  now  to  abolish  the  board  of  control. 
And,  as  you  recall  perhaps,  earlier  this  year 
they  decided  against  it. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  May  I  just  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  one  of  the  problems  is  that 
you  are  asking  a  group  of  people  to  abolish 
themselves— that  is  always  difficult. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Yes,  of  course.  But  as  time 
goes  on  what  happens  is  that  the  public  looks 
after  this.  If  the  members  are  elected  and 
are  not  doing  what  the  people  want  them  to 
do,  then  they  have  a  time,  just  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  have  someone 
else  stand  in  office  and  to  vote  these  people 
not  in  office  but  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
you  out  of  Eglinton  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Really,  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  means  that,  because  I  think  that  he 


and  some  of  his  members  said  to  me— of  all 
places— we  are  prepared  in  Eglintoa  to  let 
you  go  uncontested. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  only  as  the  last  sitting 
Tory  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Reilly:  But  what  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  is  a  question  of  local 
autonomy.  I  do  not  think  we  should  wash  it 
away.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  said 
in  this  House  so  many  times  is  "let  the  local 
jurisdiction  take  care  of  its  own.  Let  the  local 
municipality  look  after  itself.  Let  us  not 
take  away  the  powers  and  the  privileges  of 
the  local  councils."  Now  they  have  a  council, 
they  have  a  board  of  control.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East  has  suggested  that 
an  executive  committee  be  estabhshed,  and  1 
do  not  think  it  works  any  better  and  it 
matters  not  to  me  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  it  is  an  executive  council  or  whether 
it  is  a  board  of  control. 

I  think  what  could  happen,  though,  is 
when  you  elect  people  as  aldermen  and  they 
are  all  elected  to  a  council,  and  then  you 
decide  among  yourselves  which  members  are 
going  to  be  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. There  may  be  some  danger  in  this. 
You  see,  what  might  happen  is  that  perhaps 
not  the  best  qualffied  person  may  be  elected 
to  an  executive  council.  He  may  be  a  better 
liked  person,  he  may  be  a  better  spender,  he 
may  have  a  better  personality,  but  he  may  not 
be  better  qualified,  as  you  were  suggesting, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  board  of  control. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Judging  from  this  Cabinet, 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  Reilly:  This  could  happen  as  far  as  any 
Cabinet  or  executive  body  is  concerned,  when 
you  leave  it  to  the  members  to  elect  among 
themselves  somebody  to  represent  them  in 
Cabinet.  And  it  could  be  because  there  are 
so  many  factors  that  must  be  considered. 
Candidly,  I  think  the  board  of  control  is 
worthwhile.  If  you  prefer  to  have  an  execu- 
tive committee,  I  have  no  objections  to  this. 
But  the  attitude  of  the  government  was  that 
if  you  do  not  want  the  board  of  control,  you 
have  the  right  to  disband  the  board  of  control 
and  set  up  an  executive  committee. 

As  far  as  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview,  is  concerned,  he  has  suggested 
that  he  could  share  the  opinion  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Scarborough  East.  I  would  agree 
with  him  if  you  could  start  from  scratch 
with  a  brand  new  municipality.  I  would  agree 
with  that,  as  I  saw  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
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with  a  very  impressive  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  location  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  and  the  artificial  lake  that  was 
built  nearby  and  other  plans  that  were  incor- 
porated. 1  think  this  is  true,  if  you  can  start 
from  the  beginning  and  plan  it  on  this  basis. 
But  when  we  are  deahng  with  an  older  city, 
and  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are 
in  the  city,  I  think  it  presents  a  little  diflFerent 
problem. 

Now,  both  Opposition  members  have  sug- 
gested that  we  should  think  in  terms  of 
politics,  because  group  politics  are  coming 
into  municipal  affairs.  Candidly,  I  am  not 
sold  on  it. 

Mr.  Young:  What  is  wrong  with  politics? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Nothing.  I  think  everybody 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  one 
way  or  another.  Next  to  taking  part  in  a 
ministry,  perhaps  this  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  we  can  do.  Actually,  I  feel  this  way, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  often  indicated  that  it  is  something  that 
he  feels  he  is  making  a  contribution  to.  He 
is,  from  the  standpoint  of  politics. 

Now,  the  objection  that  I  have  to  it  is  on 
a  local  basis.  People  vote  for  men  and  vote 
for  women  locally,  not  because  of  their 
politics  in  many  instances.  They  vote  because 
of  the  job  they  can  do  locally  for  them  and 
the  faith  and  the  confidence  they  have  in  the 
individual.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
member  is  just  opposed  to  British  tradition. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Oh,  I  would  hardly  say  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  just  what  the 
member  is  enunciating  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now,  the  next  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  has  been  suggested,  is  that  the 
chairman  should  be  elected  and  not  ap- 
pointed. I  have  indicated  in  this  House  pre- 
viously that  I  support  the  election  of  a 
chairman,  rather  than  appointment,  so  there 
is  nothing  new  about  this.  But  may  I  say 
this:  There  is  some  merit  in  an  appointed 
chairman  at  the  instigation  of  many  of  these 
enlarged  municipalities.  It  should  be  some- 
one who  has  proven  himself,  someone  who 
can  perform,  somebody  who  knows  what  has 
to  be  done. 

Now  this  was  very  obvious  in  Metropolitan 
Toronito.  I  do  not  know,  at  that  particular 
time,  where  we  would  have  got  anyone  with 


the  background  and  the  quality  and  the 
ability  and  the  foresight  of  Fred  Gardiner, 
QC.  I  sat  in  Metro  Council  when  he  steered 
the  council,  and  I  take  my  hat  off— in  the 
parlance  of  the  street— to  Fred  Gardiner  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  did  conduct  the 
council.  His  successor,  William  Allen,  QC,  has 
done  a  remarkably  fine  job,  too,  for  the 
people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

It  nrny  be  that  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  has  said  is  true.  There  may 
be  some  merit  after  you  have  gone  through 
the  initial  stages.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be,  I  think,  an  appointment  of  a  chairman. 
After  he  has  had  a  chance  to  prove  himself 
and  weld  and  fuse  the  entire  group  and  the 
municipality  together,  then  perhaps  some- 
thing should  be  done  towards  the  election 
of  a  chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  member  be  available 
a  drafted? 

Mr.  Reilly:  That  is  very  thoughtful  of  you. 
In  sitting  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  aim 
trying  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  group 
is  that  so  far  the  system  has  worked  remark- 
ably well.  I  can  say  that  as  a  participant  in 
the  local  city  council,  in  Metropolitan  council 
and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  board 
of  control.  Perhaps  on  that  basis,  I  should 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  speak  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
I  should  first  point  out  that  this  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  receiving  very  little  attention  from 
the  Cabinet  of  this  govemonent.  There  are  six 
and  a  half  members  from  Toronto  in  the 
Cabinet.  I  say  six  and  a  half  because  one  of 
them,  although  he  is  in  the  Cabinet,  does  not 
hold  a  portfolio.  You  would  think  that  at 
least  one  of  them  would  be  interested 
enough- 
Mr.  Reilly:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  has 
forgotten  it  is  a  private  members'  hour. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point 
out  that  I  hold  a  rather  unique  position  in 
this  House  in  being  the  member  for  Humber. 
Huimber  is  the  only  riding  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  that  covers  both  the  suburban  and 
the  urban  municipalities  to  the  degree  that 
does  mine.  Humber  is  composed  of  part  of 
the  borough  of  York,  part  of  the  borough 
of  Etobicoke,  and  part  of  tlie  city  of  Toronto. 
Etobicoke  is  now  composed  of  what  was 
formerly  the  township  of  Etobicoke  and  the 
villages  and  towns  of  Mimico,  Long  Branch 
and  New  Toronto.   The  city  of  Toronto  has 
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had  absorbed  into  it  the  village  of  Swansea 
and  the  village  of  Forest  Hill- 
All  of  these  were  independent,  viable,  self- 
sustaining  municipalities.  Furthermore,  Mr, 
Speaker,  of  the  members  in  this  House,  who 
at  one  time  sat  on  city  or  urban  councils  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  or  on  Metro  Council, 
my  experience  is  the  most  recent.  To  top  it 
off— to  the  best  of  my  knowledge— I  am  the 
only  one  in  this  House  that  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  run  for  the  board  of  control 
—on  more  than  one  occasion  I  might  add.  I 
wish  to  correct  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  in  his  estimate  of  what  it  costs 
to  run  a  board  of  control  campaign.  It  may 
be  so  in  the  boroughs,  but  they  always  seem 
to  manage  to  do  things  cheaper  out  there 
than  they  do  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  also  has  one 
unique  liability. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  true,  I  have  many  liabilities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  not  call  that  a  liabihty. 
I  would  call  that  a  distinct  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  a  good  place  like  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  do  not  see  Dennison  saying  he  is  an  NDP. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  never  said  his 
association. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  just  give 
an  example  of  how  the  board  of  control  works 
in  the  areas  that  concern  me.  First  of  all,  let 
us  take  the  city  of  Toronto— although  a  lot 
of  rural  members  will  say  they  do  not  want 
anything  of  Toronto— but,  let  us  take  it  as  an 
example.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  a  board  of  control  coonposed 
of  five  individuals,  a  mayor  plus  four  con- 
trollers. The  mayor,  before  his  election  to 
controller,  and  subsequently  as  mayor,  repre- 
sented ward  2.  The  senior  controller,  and 
president  of  council,  Controller  Margaret 
Campbell,  before  her  election  to  board  of 
control,  represented  ward  2.  Controller  June 
Marks,  before  her  election  to  the  board 
of  control,  represented  ward  2.  Allan 
Lamport,  before  his  election  to  the  board  of 
control,  and  he  at  one  time  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  represented  ward  2.  Fred  Beavis, 
the  last  controller,  represented  ward  1,  and  I 
might  point  out  to  you  that  he  was  not 
elected. 

Mr.  Young:  The  member  should  have  had 
that! 


Mr.  Ben:  He  was  appointed  to  the  post.  In 
all  probability  if  we  had  a  by-election  the 
fifth  controller  would  have  come  from  ward  2. 

Now,  what  kind  of  representation  is  that? 
The  east  end  of  the  city  is  not  represented 
on  the  board  of  control.  The  north  end  is 
not  represented  on  the  board  of  control.  The 
west  end  is  not  represented  on  the  board  of 
control.  Now  that  they  have  made  a  Metro 
park  out  of  the  islands,  there  is  nothing  south 
to  be  represented  but  the  fishes— if  they  can 
live  in  the  polluted  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Is  this  what  you  call  representative  govern- 
ment? 

An  hon.  member:  Answer  thati 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  mentioned  the  east  and 
west  end.  As  I  mentioned  before,  Swansea 
used  to  be  a  viable,  self-sustaining,  inde- 
pendent community,  and  so  was  the  village 
of  Forest  Hill.  Neither  of  these  two  com- 
munities is  represented  on  the  board  of 
control. 

In  the  borough  of  Etobicoke— now  called 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  but  it  was  the 
township  of  Etobicoke— it  absorbed  Mimico, 
Long  Branch  and  New  Toronto.  New  Toronto 
is  represented  on  the  board  of  control  and 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke  in  the  person  of 
Don  Russell,  who  was  the  last  mayor  of 
New  Toronto,  but  neither  Mimico  nor  Long 
Branch  are  represented. 

If  there  was  a  cabinet  type  of  government 
in  these  boroughs  and  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  there  was  a  political  party  answerable 
to  the  people  and  would  take  responsibility 
for  what  went  wrong,  I  would  suggest  to 
you,  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  very 
strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  you  would  have  representation  on 
the  board  of  control  from  the  east  end  of 
the  city,  the  north,  the  west,  the  central  part 
and  even  the  south,  if  that  is  required.  Under 
this  system  you  do  not  have. 

For  years  and  years  the  core  of  the  city 
sent  representatives  to  the  board  of  control 
because  they  were  the  best  organized,  and  I 
might  point  out  that  if  they  have  a  turn-out 
of  over  30  per  cent  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in 
their  elections,  they  consider  it  a  real  big 
turn-out.  Another  evil  of  the  board  of  control 
system  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  that  in  most 
instances,  especially  when  it  comes  to  matters 
of  money,  it  takes  a  two-third  majority  to 
overrule  a  decision  of  the  board  of  control. 
There  are  23  members  in  council,  five  on 
the  board  of  control  and  18  aldermen.  This 
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means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  board  of  con- 
trol can  persuade  three  of  the  18  aldermen 
to  vote  with  them,  they  control  council  and 
they  control  the  whole  city  because  you  can- 
not then  get  the  two-third  majority  to  over- 
rule them.  Which,  in  essence,  means  ward  2 
plus  three  aldermen  control  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

That  to  me  is  not  a  very  democratic  sys- 
tem and  I  remember  how  they  would  pass 
the  buck  there.  It  seems  that  you  have  to 
know  how  they  operate  in  this  city.  You  have 
to  know  how  they  pass  the  buck.  You  have 
to  know  how  they  look  after  themselves.  You 
have  to  know  how  no  one  wants  to  take  the 
blame  for  anything  but  everybody  wants  to 
take  the  credit  for  everything.  I  remember 
watching  the  old  pros.  They  would  get  the 
sense  of  council  to  find  out  how  the  vote 
was  going  to  go  and  many  times  I  saw 
people  vote  against  the  expenditure  of  money 
because  they  knew  the  vote  would  carry, 
whereas  if  that  vote  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  for  want  of  their  vote,  they  would  have 
voted  in  support  of  it. 

But  the  old  pros  were  always  there  getting 
the  sense  so  that  they  could  say,  "I  voted 
against  it,  I  was  against  the  increase  of  taxes" 
although  they  were  the  biggest  spendthrifts 
down  there. 

You  have  to  have  responsibility  to  the 
electors,  Mr.  Speaker.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, I  suggest  you  do  not  have  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my  col- 
league from  Scarborough  East  about  having 
the  mayor  elected  from  among  the  aldermen. 
I  do  think  that  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  which 
has  a  budget  the  size  of  at  least  seven  of  the 
ten  provinces  in  Canada,  the  office  of  mayor 
is  a  fulltime  job.  And  if  the  mayor  was  to 
be  elected  by  council,  from  among  its  own 
members  who  were  elected  in  wards,  one  of 
the  wards  I  think  would  lose  part  of  its 
representation.    For  that  reason,  I  would— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  means  like 
London  North  has  not  adequate  representa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Ben:  Thanks.  London  North,  although 
J  do  not  know  if  London  North  loses  its 
representation.  He  has  enough.  What  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  forgets  is  that  Ernie 
Jackson  is  still  looking  after  that  particular 
riding  and  looking  after  it  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  doubt,  the  mayor 
could  find  somebody  to  look  after  his  ward? 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  not  everybody  has  a  fellow 
like  Jackson. 


At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  time 
is  passing.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  have 
a  Cabinet- type  of  government  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  order  for  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  maintain  responsibility  to  the 
people.  They  have  to  be  answerable  for  their 
conduct.  They  cannot  keep  on  passing  the 
buck.  They  cannot  continue  to  say  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  "well  look,  I  am  only  one 
out  of  23"  or  "I  am  only  out  of  17,  I  cannot 
do  anything  myself." 

When  you  get  party  politics  into  muni- 
cipal government  then  the  party  is  respon- 
sible. They  will  have  to  pick  the  people.  They 
will  have  to  see  that  they  carry  out  the  pro-- 
grammes  that  they  promised  the  people.  If 
not,  not  only  are  they  going  to  be  chucked 
out  by  the  people  but,  before  that,  they  will 
probably  be  chucked  out  by  the  party  who 
will  not  permit  stray  sheep  to  continue  to 
fool  the  public. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  that  this  House 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  reminded  us  of  that  com- 
plex of  problems  that  the  cities  face  today 
which  have  to  be  tackled  in  a  more  efficient 
way,  to  use  his  terminology,  with  the  politics 
of  accountability. 

The  thing  that  disappoints  me  about  this 
resolution  is  that  it  toys  with  some  of  the 
mechanisms  involved  in  more  effective  action 
without  coming  down  to  the  really  funda- 
mental issue,  if  you  want  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems. The  really  fundamental  issue,  if  you 
want  to  solve  those  problems,  is  amalgama- 
tion of  the  area  so  that  you  can  have  a  gov- 
ernment that  will  really  be  able  to  grapple 
with  them  and  get  over  the  hangup  of  the 
conflict  between  the  boroughs  and  the  city. 
Instead,  what  the  hon.  member  has  done  is  to 
bring  in  a  resolution  which  is  tinkering  with 
what  is  really  passe,  namely  the  board  of 
control. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  The  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  has  just  turned  white  at  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Board  of  control. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  did  not  equivocate  the  way 
you  do  on  tliis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Amalgamation,  have  you  ever 
heard  me  equivocate  on  that  point? 
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Mr.   J.    Renwick   (Riverdale):    Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well- 

Mr.  Lewis:  Almost  every  time— 

An  hen.  member:  He  has  been  against  it 
all  the  way. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     In    that    context,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  Most  definitely  against  amalga- 
mation in  Metro. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  on  tlie  Speaker's  list 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  just  worrying  about  the 
health  of  the  member  for  Yorkview  when  his 
leader  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  the  health 
of  the  member  for  Yorkview.  I  am  just  point- 
ing to  the  fact  tlMt  the  fundamental  solution 
to  the  problem  lies  in  what  the  introducer  of 
this  resolution  has  missed,  namely,  amalgama- 
tion to  provide  a  framework  within  which  the 
changes  that  he  proposes  will  be  able  to 
move  forward  to  the  genuine  solution. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:   I  have  not  missed  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  expressing  a 
view  as  to  what  the  member  missed. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  did  not  have  time  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  issue,  for  example  of 
the  board  of  control.  The  board  of  control 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  now  gone,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton  has  pointed  out. 
The  board  of  control  could  be  eliminated  if 
the  vested  interests  in  Scarborough  today, 
wanted  to  ehminate  it,  and  put  in  an  execu- 
tive committee.  But,  apparently  there  are 
some  vested  interests  there  who  want  to 
maintain  the  board  of  control  so  that  problem 
is  really  in  hand. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Liberal  interests. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  I  have  some 
unhappiness  with  regard  to  the  resolution 
that  has  been  introduced.  However,  having 
said  that,  I  must  say  that  in  terms  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made,  I  welcome 
the  Liberal  party  to  the  club.  We,  for  years, 
stood  alone  in  the  suggestions  of  those 
changes  that  must  be  made,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  introduce  party  politics. 


I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  many  of 
the  speakers  have  said  already,  both  on  this 
floor  and  elsewhere,  about  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  pohtics  of  accountability.  If 
we  are  getting  increasing  chaos,  if  there  is 
increasing  unhappiness  with  board  of  control 
at  the  municipal  level,  it  is  because  there  is 
no  accountability.  There  is  no  accountability 
at  all. 

The  man  who  can  get  up  and  make  pro- 
mises knows,  that  he  is  going  to-as  one 
individual  in  20  or  25-have  no  power  to 
implement  them.  So,  he  can,  with  complete 
irresponsibility,  make  the  promises,  and  come 
back  at  the  next  election,  and  with  complete 
accuracy,  say  that  he  is  not  able  to  implement 
them  because  the  system  does  not  permit 
them  to  be  implemented.  What  we  want  is 
a  system  that  does  make  it  possible  for  a 
programme  to  be  shaped  to  meet  these 
problems  that  have  been  emphasized  as 
important,  and  whose  solutions  must  be 
tackled,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  establish 
the  mechanics  for  a  politics  of  accountability 
in  making  certain  that  those  who  are  elected, 
whoever  the  majority  group  are,  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  fulfil  their  promises. 

One  of  the  ways  of  doing  this,  of  course, 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  board  of  control.  As  my 
colleague  from  Yorkview  has  pointed  out,  it 
simply  means  that  you  have  one  group  that 
has  the  power  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
council  in  a  fashion  that  frustrates  the  whole 
exercise  of  the  democratic  process.  When  we 
get  to  the  question  of  the  election  of  the 
mayor,  quite  frankly,  if  the  election  of  mayor 
—in  terms  of  a  city-wide  election  is  con- 
cerned- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  chairman  of  Metro. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  chairman,  yes,  the 
chairman  of  Metro— I  think  you  run  into  diffi- 
culties there  involving  the  cost.  If  it  is  the 
case  today  that  the  person  seeking  election 
has  to  be  a  rich  man,  as  some  people  allege, 
that  would  certainly  have  to  be  the  case.  He 
would  have  to  be  a  rich  man  or  the  puppet  of 
rich  men.  But  if  we  were  to  have  cabinet  gov- 
ernment and  if  we  were  to  have  exerybody 
who  was  seeking  to  be  a  part  of  that  govern- 
ment, running  in  his  own  seat,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  today, 
runs  in  a  seat  in  Montreal,  or  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  runs  in  a  seat  in  Lon- 
don, then  you  do  not  have  these  extra  costs 
involved. 

That  person  who  is  the  leader  of  the  party 
becomes  the  head  of  the  cabinet  and  the  head 
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of  the  government  in  that  city.  So,  the  kind  of 
changes  that  are  proposed  in  this  resolution 
are  important  changes,  though  in  some  in- 
stances—a bit  passe— in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  party  politics  or  the  politics 
of  accountability— I  think  in  this  instance  those 
two  terms  are  synonymous— because  you  can- 
not have  the  politics  of  accountability  without 
party  politics.  I  think  the  proposals  are  a 
mechanistic  change  in  the  right  direction.  I 
wish  that  the  resolution  had  dealt  with  the 


fundamentals  because  the  mechanical  changes 
could  then  have  fallen  into  their  right  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  private 
members'  hour. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  35th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr,  Renter  in  the 
Chair. 

It  being  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.i 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

(Contintied) 

Oft  vote  1003: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  labour  relations  board; 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  want  this  vote  to  pass 
without  making  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  whole  question  of  role  of  the  labour  rela- 
tions board  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  role  of  the  Minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  role  of  the  Minister 
and  this  board  should  be  to  give  justice  and 
to  give  the  assurance  of  justice  to  any  group 
of  people  who  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
at  work  and  feel  that  they  can  continue  their 
role  with  dignity. 

Labour  unrest,  I  think,  will  be  enlarged 
and  increased  when  labour  has  a  suspicion 
that  they  cannot  win,  when  it  is  voiced 
abroad  that  labour  does  not  seem  to  do  very 
well  at  the  bargaining  table  under  the  legis- 
lation provided  by  the  labour  relations  board 
and  under  the  conciliation  services  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales). 

I  think  this  provides  a  very  real  problem 
for  labour  because  I  know  the  labour  rela- 
tions board  attempts  to  maintain  a  neutral 
role.  But  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  redefini- 
tion of  what  is  neutrality  in  the  industrial 
scene  in  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  recognizes  that 
labour  itself  is  continually  in  the  supplicant 
role,  that  the  corporation,  the  industry  is  in 
a  position  of  being  quite  content  with  the 
status  quo  in  most  cases  when  a  strike  be- 
gins. On  the  whole,  industry— corporation 
industry— does  not  have  either  to  justify  its 
profits  or  its  prices.  And  yet  the  labour 
union  is  in  a  position  where  it  must  justify 
its  wage  demands. 

:  There  is  also  an  inbuilt  restraint  on  the 
part  of  labour  in  that  labour  cannot  destroy 
the  corporation,  cannot  destroy  the  industry, 
whereas  the  industry  could  very  easily  destroy 
the  union.    The  union  is  not  necessary  for 
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that  industry,  and  in  many  cases,  there  are 
still  a  few— I  hope  it  is  only  a  few— corpora- 
tions in  Ontario  who  feel  that  the  union  in 
some  way  disrupts  what  they  regard  as  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  they  see  it. 

I  think  the  other  restraint  and  the  other 
disadvantage  which  labour  is  constantly  faced 
with  is  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the 
industry  far  exceed  the  resources  of  the 
union.  I  think  those  restraints  have  to  be 
remembered  when  we  talk  about  some  kind 
of  role  which  the  labour  relations  board  is 
supposedly  taking  in  regard  to  neutrality. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  be  neutral,  the 
labour  relations  board  has  to  recognize  all 
these  disadvantages  which  labour  itself  has 
before  it  reaches  that  bargaining  table. 

I  think  we  will  have  industrial  peace  in 
this  province  when  procedures  guarantee  a 
fair  opportunity  for  uneven  sides  to  compete. 

Now,  I  was  very  interested  in  what  the 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  had  to  say 
this  afternoon  when  he  said  that  over  24 
years  there  has  been  only  one  strike— one 
strike  was  it?-that  lasted  some  90  days.  I 
think  he  felt  that  it  was  because  of  the  size 
of  the  corporation  and  set  against  it  a  very 
large  and  powerful  industrial  organization— 
the  United  Steelworkers. 

Because  of  the  evenness  of  that  confronta- 
tion most  of  the  disputes  could  be  settied 
even  before  the  Minister  and  his  conciliation 
services  were  necessary.  In  essence,  that 
might  be  regarded  as  the  perfect  setup  for 
industrial  peace,  if  you  had  that  kind  of 
situation. 

We  recognize  that  eventually  a  strike  does 
take  place,  and  the  only  time  that  the  strike 
really  has  any  meaning  is  when  both  sides 
sufiFer. 

There  are  many  people  who  would  say 
that  strikes  must  be  avoided.  Well,  I  am 
sure  the  Minister  would  recognize  in  spite  of 
what  Chief  Justice  Rand  stated— that  there 
are  things  that  are  worse  than  strikes. 

There  could  be  things  worse  than  strikes, 
and  indeed,  sometimes  it  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  continuous  slowdown  operation  to 
avoid  what  could  be  called  industrial  sabo- 
tage, indeed,  to  bypass  what  could  very  well 
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be  violence  and  death  in  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere which  can  be  created  in  an  industrial 
dispute. 

So  a  legal  strike,  I  think  the  Minister 
would  agree,  is  a  means  of  chanelling  anger, 
frustration,  a  sense  of  injustice,  on  the  part 
of  workers  into  what  could  be  called  an 
acceptable  pattern  of  activity. 

If,  however,  and  I  bring  this  to  his  atten- 
tion although  I  realize  he  is  aware  of  this, 
if  this  pattern  of  activity  proves  incapable 
of  giving  justice,  then  of  course  other  means 
will  be  found. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  labour  relations 
board  has  simply  not  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  uneven  struggles  in  this  prov- 
ince in  which  the  union  has  no  chance  what- 
soever of  winning  that  dispute,  so  that  in 
essence  a  neutral  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
labour  relations  board  really  demands  a 
movement  which  the  Minister  might  seem  to 
think  is  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit,  the  particular  union  in  that  particu- 
lar plant. 

I  might  indicate  to  you,  for  example,  the 
ex-parte  injunction.  How  strange  it  is  that 
even  today  after  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee in  this  House,  after  the  Rand  report  had 
been  received,  after  all  that  has  taken  place 
—and  I  speak  with  some  concern  about  the 
Rand  report  because  as  the  Minister  knows 
this  arose  right  out  of  a  dispute  which  took 
place  in  my  own  riding,  but  even  with  all 
of  that,  the  ex-parte  injunctions  still  remain, 
even  though— and  I  recognize  this— they  have 
very  rarely  been  given  over  the  past  number 
of  years,  but  the  injunctions  are  still  there. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Do  you 
object  to  all  injunctions,  or  just  ex-parte? 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  ex-parte  injunctions.  I 
think  I  made  that  very  clear  in  my  statement, 
ex-parte  injunctions. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  some  of  your  colleagues 
object  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Right,  I  do. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  prefer  that  there  be 
no  injunctions  in  labour  disputes  in  any  form 
whatsoever,  and  in  fact  I  might  mention  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  that  the  Tilco 
strike  arose  not  from  an  ex-parte  injunction  of 
the  Tilco  dispute  but  from  an  injunction. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  object  to  all  injunctions, 
or  just  ex-parte? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  prefer  that  we  remove 
all  injunctions  as  a  means  of  dealing  in  this 
area. 


Mr.  Singer:  And  now  you  have  changed 
your  mind? 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  I  did  not  realize  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  speeches  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  as  well  as  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  You  are  being 
cross-examined. 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  all  right,  I  will  be  quite 
happy  to  clarify  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Might  I  mention  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  chairman  and  the  remarks 
should  be  directed  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  accept  your  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  indeed  a  very  fine  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  second  area  is  strike 
breakers.  The  time  when  we  usually  get  into 
problems  in  strikes  is  when  strike  breakers 
arrive  on  the  scene.  This,  I  think,  is  an  area 
where  the  Minister  and  the  labour  relations 
board  should  have  taken  a  particular  concern 
—of  course,  in  addition  to,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  this  inequality  of  forces  in  strikes 
and  in  labour  disputes. 

I  rise  tonight  because  we  in  Peterborough 
have  had  a  series  of  disasters  in  this  area.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  in  a  very 
real  way  the  labour  movement  in  Peter- 
borough has  been  demoralized  because  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  confines  of  at 
least  two  strikes  and  a  third  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

The  situation  in  Ontario  has  angered  and 
frustrated  the  leadership  in  the  Peterborough 
area  and  they  have  a  very  real  feeling,  which 
I  think  has  been  expressed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  the  government,  the  labour 
relations  board,  and  the  conciliation  service, 
are  all  stacked  against  them.  That  is  a  verj' 
serious  charge  to  make  and  I  want  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  each  of  these  strikes  just  to 
show  this. 

I  will  say  very  little  about  the  Tilco  strike 
because  that  has  already  been  debated  in  this 
House  a  good  many  times.  Here  you  had  a 
very  small  group  of  unskilled  women  who 
were  in  a  strike  against  a  company  which 
simply  refused  to  accept  one  of  the  most  basic 
ideals  of  a  modem  industrial  state,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  union,  and  this  was  really  the  whole 
issue.  Pay  was  certainly  important.  Heaven 
only  knows  any  group  of  people  who  were 
paid  as  litde  as  those  people  were  being  paid 
obviously  could  not  accept  that. 
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Essentially  the  injunction  was  secured  on 
charges  of  violence,  but  there  were  charges 
of  violence  both  on  the  side  of  the  union  and 
on  the  side  of  management  as  well.  On  both 
sides  there  were  charges  of  violence.  The  point 
was  that  the  labour  movement  in  Peter- 
borough wished  to  support  a  very  weak,  a 
very  insecure,  a  very  unskilled  group  of 
people,  who  were  pitted  against  a  company 
which  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  carrying 
out  the  usual  bargaining  techniques,  and  the 
Minister  well  knows  what  happened  in  that 
strike.  Of  course  there  were  six  men  who 
spent  60  days  in  Millbrook;  there  were  15 
others  who  spent  some  15  days  in  jail. 

What  I  find  interesting  about  the  editorial 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning— in  men- 
tioning what  it  considers  to  be  disorder,  and 
1  think  my  friend  from  Oshawa  has  cleared 
the  air  on  that  point— was  in  regard  to  the 
event  in  Peterborough  at  the  time  of  the  Tilco 
strike  as  an  example  of  violence,  and  the 
reason  for  the  law  and  order  concept  that 
Chief  Justice  Rand  brought  into  the  whole 
area  of  labour  relations.  I  think  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  accept  the  fact  that— 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice):  I 
think  that  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
you  point  out  that  of  the  27  men  who  spent 
the  time  in  jail,  not  one  of  them  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  work  force  in  Tilco.  They  were 
from  Oshawa  or  somewhere  else;  not  one 
was  a  member  of  that  work  force. 

Mr.  Pitman:  As  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  the  Attorney  General's  com- 
ments are  most  welcome,  at  no  point  did  I 
suggest  that  they  were  members  of  the  work 
force.  In  fact,  I  made  the  point  that  the  work 
force  in  that  company  consisted  of  very  un- 
skilled women.  The  people  who  were  put  in 
jail,  and  spent  some  time  in  jail,  were  the 
president  of  the  labour  council,  the  secretary 
of  the  labour  council,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  whom,  incidentally,  very  few  were 
from  Oshawa,  because  most  of  them  were 
from  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  None  from  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  have  no  idea  how  many.  I 
think  there  may  have  been  one  from  Toronto, 
but  certainly  the  great  majority,  well  over 
20  of  them,  were  from  the  Peterborough 
area  and  were  leaders  in  the  trade  union 
movement  in  the  Peterborough  area.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Attorney  General  would  say 
that  that  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
days  in  Ontario's  history.  I  come  back  to  my 
major   point— that  event  that  took  place   in 


Peterborough  in  front  of  the  Tilco  factory 
was  not  one  of  violence  at  all.  In  fact,  I  think 
you  can  check  with  the  sherifF  of  Peter- 
borough county,  your  representative  in  Peter- 
borough, and  he  will  tell  you  that  on  that 
morning  there  was  no  concern  over  violence 
whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  agree;  I  would 
agree  immediately,  but  violence  is  one  thing 
and  defiance  of  an  order  of  the  court  is 
another.  And  when  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  makes  an  order,  surely  if  we  are  to 
live  by  law,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  at  the 
time,  if  we  are  to  not  have  anarchy,  if  we 
are  to  live  by  law,  surely  we  must  respect 
the  law. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  What 
about  the  bad  law? 

Mr.  Pilkey:   What  about  justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  live  by  law  and 
justice  under  law,  and  if  the  law  says  12 
pickets  shall— 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Nurem- 
burg  was  a  mistake.  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  court  says  12 
pickets  shall  picket  this  area,  and  persons 
from  outside  aimounce  their  intentions:  "If 
the  Ontario  government  wants  to  see  a 
demonstration  in  defiance  of  the  law,  we  will 
show  them";  then  I  think  the  law  has  to 
step  in  and  show  that  it  is  supreme,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  society  which  is  governed  by  law. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  What  about 
the  company  who  refused  to  bargain  in  good 
faith? 

Mr.  Martel:   What  about  the  bad  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  were  brought 
before  the  court.  They  were  not  employees 
of  the  company.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  point 
out,  at  this  point,  that  not  one  of  those  men 
charged  with  defying— not  the  injunction,  not 
picketing,  not  demonstration— but  defying  an 
order  of  the  court.  When  they  came  before 
the  court  not  a  single  one  of  them  went  in 
the  witness  box  and  said,  "I  have  ready  a 
defence."  Not  one. 

Mr.  Young:  But  why  was  the  company  not 
prosecuted  for  failing  to  bargain  in  good 
faith? 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  the  very  point;  they 
had  no  intention  of  defending  themselves. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  admitted,  I  think, 

by  that.  They  had  the  most- 
Mr.   Young:    Why  was   not  the   company 

prosecuted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  had  the  most  able 
counsel  there  were  obtainable.  Not  one  of 
them  said,  "We  can  defend  ourselves;  we 
have  defied  the  law."  It  was  not  the  injunc- 
tion that  was  at  issue,  as  we  tried  to  make 
clear.  It  was  an  order  of  the  Court,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  which  they  had 
said  "we  will  defy"  I  think— 

Mr.  J.  R«nwick  (Riverdale):  The  injunc- 
tion should  not  have  been  issued  in  the  first 
place,  that  is  what  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  injunction  was  ob- 
tained on  consent  by  their  counsel;  by  con- 
sent. I  think  if  we  are  to  live  by  law,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  society  tfiat  respects  law,  then 
we  must  live  by  it  and,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  nothing  different  to  do 
there. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
would  recognize  that  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion it  appeared  very  much  that  there  was  a 
law  for  the  union  and  a  law  for  management. 
In  this  particular  case  there  was  very  little 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
prosecuting  management  for  bargaining  in 
bad  faith;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  for  bringing  those  union 
men  before  the  courts.  I  want  to  read  some- 
thing that  I  think  the  Miiiister  would  be 
interested  in.  I  just  happen  to  have  it  in  my 
pocket.  These  are  the  first  two  lines, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  another  telegram,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  says: 

The  just  man  does  riot  only  obey  the 
law  as  it  is;  he  seeks  to  do  those  acts 
which  show  what  the  law  should  be.  With 
an  eye  to  basic  justice  and  the  rights  of 
all  men  he  determines  what  lesser  men 
will  one  day  acknowledge  to  be  the  law. 

Now,  those  are  the  opening  statements  of  a— 

An  hon.  member:  Of  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  they  are  not.  To  the 
member  for  Sudbury,  they  are  tihe  opening 
statements  made  last  Friday  afternoon  at 
Trent  University  when  Louis  Fine  was  given 
an  honorary  degree  at  that  university.  He  was 
given  an  honorary  degree  because  he  was 
concerned  about  justice;  and  I  suggest  to 
you  and  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  this 
Chamber  that  in  that  particular  case   there 


may  well  have  been  a  legal  right,  but  justice 
was  not  served.  I  would  point  this  out,  that 
the  shadow  of  Tilco  has  had  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  that  community;  upon  the  labour 
men  in  that  community  and  indeed  upon 
labour/management  relations  in  that  com- 
munity. I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  not  let  this 
pass.  I  would  invite  the  hon.  member  to 
read  again  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Louis  Fine. 
In  tlie  first  sentence,  if  he  reads  it  again,  and 
I  invite  him  to  read  it  again,  he  will  find  that 
it  says  that  the  good  citizen  oveys  the  law. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 

Then  he  says  there  is  an  obligation  and  the 
good  citizen  will  seek  to  change  the  law; 
and  I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

Mr.  Pitman:  By  his  acts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  By  his  acts.  But  there 
are  certain  ways  you  proceed.  We  are  a 
responsible  Legislature.  I  trust  we  are  a 
responsible  government.  We  seek  to  dhange 
law  by  responsible  means,  by  getting  the 
attitude  of  society,  by  dealing  in  rational 
v/ays.  As  my  friend  from  Sudbury  has  pointed 
out  today,  we  seek  to  change  the  law.  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  per- 
haps I  would  even  go  further  than  perhaps 
I  would  tliink  that  in  the  ex-parte  injunction 
—I  have  said  publicly,  and  I  have  said  to 
labour  groups,  and  I  have  said  in  this  House— 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should  be 
abolished  and  taken  out  of  our  law,  but  I 
think  perhaps  the  method  by  which  it  is 
obtained  should  be  improved. 

Notice  should  be  clearly  required  and  there 
should  be  appearance  which  would  make 
it  not  ex-parte. 

I  think  we  should  change  the  law,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Rand,  with  all  the  criticism  his 
report  has  received,  made  some  suggestions 
that  I  think  we  should  look  at. 

I  am  quite  prepared  that  the  law  should  be 
changed.  I  think  law  must  change  as  society 
changes,  but  read  Mr.  Fine  again,  and  read 
it  to  this  House,  and  see  his  primary  basis- 
respect  the  law  while  it  is  there,  change  it 
if  you  can,  and  change  it  by  proper  means. 
I  go  along  with  every  word  he  said. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  this  point.  But 
what  about  the  law  which  is  called  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  which  solemnly 
declares  eyery  person  is  free  to  join  a  trades 
union  of  his  choice,  and  participate  in  its  law- 
ful activities?  - 
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What  hapx)ened  to  those  strikers  in  the 
Tilco  plant  in  regard  to  that  law?  What  hap- 
pened? That  union  was  destroyed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Nothing  happened  at  all. 
There  were  no  diarges. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Act  should  have 
been— 

Mr.  Pitman:  They  were  brought  before  no 
court.  So  when  it  comes  down  to  sheer 
justice,  there  was  justice  done  to  those  trade 
imionists,  but  there  was  no  justice  so  far  as 
the  management  was  concerned.  That  law 
was  broken. 

Now  the  Minister  says,  we  shotdd  change 
the  law.  When  was  it  that  the  committee  of 
this  House  said  that  ex-parte  injunctions 
should  be  abolished? 

How  many  years  ago?  In  1953?  And  are 
there  not  six  members  of  that  committee 
sitting  on  the  government  benches  of  this 
government?  Has  that  law  been  dhanged? 

Is  there  any  reason  for  the  trade  unionists 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  changed?  Should 
they  have  any  confidence  in  a  government 
that  takes  that  long  to  take  a  most  simple 
step  in  changing  a  law  when  the  Attorney 
General  himself  says  that  that  law  is  an  imjust 
law,  it  is  a  wrong  law,  it  should  never  be  a 
part  of  the  labour  relations  and  labour  man- 
agement situation  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  wish  you  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
j.  I  said  of  the  ex-parte  injunction  that  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  should  be  removed 
because  it  is  only  to  be  used  in  labour,  or 
in  any  other  situation  where  there  is  an  emer- 
gency which  is  likely  to  cause  injury  or 
irreparable  damage,  or  the  interruption  of  a 
necessary  public  service.  That  is  the  language 
of  the  section  in  my  own  words,  but  I  think 
they  are  pretty  close. 

I  do  not  say  it  should  be  removed,  I  think 
there  are  occasions  when  there  may  be  threat 
of  bodily  injury,  personal  injury,  a  threat  of 
irreparable  damage  or  the  interruption  of  a 
very  essential  and  necessary  public  service. 
It  is  only  in  those  circumstances  that  an 
ex-parte  injunction  may  be  obtained,  and  it 
must  then  be  obtained  on  a  certain  notice. 

I  think  the  procedtu-es  of  notice  might  be 
changed.  I  think  every  effort  should  be  made 
to   prevent   it    from    being    ex-parte    so    that 


parties  may  be  brought  before  the  judge  of 
the  court  which  gives  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  not  ex-parte. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  know,  that  removes  it, 
I  say,  from  being  ex-parte.  But  we  have 
found  situations,  actual  situations,  where  you 
seek  to  get  the  other  party  and  he  is  not  to 
be  found,  deliberately  or  because  he  is  away 
or  something  of  that  sort.  You  cannot  allow 
irreparable  damage  to  occur.  You  cannot  allow 
the  threat  of  Ixxlily  injury. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Are  there  no  other- 
Mr.   J.   Renwick:   TJiere   is   no   irreparable 
damage  in  the  Peterborough  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  None  whatsoever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  say  there  was 
in  Peterborough.  I  am  not  talking  albout  Peter- 
borough. I  am  talking  about  the  situation  of 
an  ex-parte  injunction  generally.  I  say  I 
think  the  procedures  have  been  loosely  used. 
I  am  critical  of  the  courts  in  that  respect.  I 
have  said  this  before,  I  think  they  should  be 
very  careful  and  only  used  in  those  desperate 
situations.  But  I  think  there  is  a  place  still  in 
our  laws  ior  ex.-parte  injunctions,  and  it  does 
not  apply  only  to  labour  matters. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tliat  is  what  John  Osier  told 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  what  John  Osier 
told  them,  exactly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Liberals,  being  what  people 
they  are,  appointed  him  to  the  bench. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  talking  about 
Tilco  or  Peterborough  alone,  I  am  talking 
albout  the  whole  situation.  I  think  there  is  an 
area  of  public  protection  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  abuse.  It  should  he  both 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  should  be  both  ways, 
certainly  it  should  be  both  ways.  I  am  not 
disputing  that.  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough said  the  court  was  not  too  con- 
cerned with  enforcing  bargaining  in  good 
faith.  I  perhaps  would  be  prepared  to  agree 
with  him.  Perhaps  we  should  change  the  law 
in  that  respect. 

But  all  I  am  saying  is  tliat  whatever  tlic 
law  is,  let  us  change  it  if  it  needs  to  be 
changed.  If  the  law  is  broken,  I  assure  the 
hon.    member   that   so    far    as   the    Attorney 
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General  is  concerned  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  see  the  law  enforced. 

But  there  are  certain  procedures  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  which  go  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  which  do  not  become  a  breach,  an  in- 
fraction, or  a  deHberate  in-fraction  of  the  law. 
I  realize  in  many  cases  there  is  bad  faith, 
poor  faith  exhibited  in  collective  bargaining. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  has  been  a  very  useful  dialogue, 
and  I  am  delighted  the  Attorney  General  was 
here  tonight  to  take  ipart  in  this  dialogue.  I 
think  it  has  been  very  helpful. 

I  think  the  one  area  on  which  we  disagree 
is  that  I  think  there  are  such  things  as  unjust 
laws,  and  I  think  men  without  violence  can 
■take  part  in  changing  laws  by  that  means. 
This,  I  think,  is  perhaps  a  little  different  from 
what  the  Attorney  General  stated.  I  think 
this  is  perhaps  where  we  disagree. 

I  think  very  often  in  society  down  through 
history,  laws  have  been  changed  by  martyrs 
who  have  been  willing  to  stand  up  against 
those  laws.  Indeed,  unjust  laws  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  martyrs,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  action  those  laws  have  been 
changed. 

I  would  suggest,  and  perhaps  he  will  not 
agree  with  me,  that  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion in  Peterborough  that  was  an  unjust  law. 
The  only  way  that  the  labour  movement  in 
Peterborough  could  support  that  small  group 
—was  it  18  or  20  women— was  by  taking 
action  which  would  point  up  the  law.  The 
expectation  was,  of  course,  that  after  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  this  House,  including  a 
report  on  this  Legislature,  which  stated  that 
ex-parte  injunction  should  be  removed,  that 
after  all  that  had  taken  place,  the  expecta- 
tion certainly  was  a  part  of  that  trade  union 
movement  that  they  would  be  able  to  show 
the  province  that  in  this  particular  case,  in 
that  kind  of  an  uneven  struggle,  that  the  law 
itself  was  making  agreement  impossible.  It 
was  hoped  that  this,  in  turn,  would  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  ex-parte  injunctions  are 
necessary.  The  Attorney  General  apparently 
still  thinks  that  there  are  unusual  situations 
such  as  Chief  Justice  Rand  stated  where 
injunctions  can  play  a  part. 

We  disagree  on  that.  He  feels  that  every- 
one should  obey  the  law  and  try  to  change  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  there  are  times  when 
laws  can  be  changed  through  non-violent 
action,  and  I  underline  that.  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  it  was  non-violent  action.    In  that 


scene  that  took  place  at  6.00  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  front  of  the  Tilco  plant  there 
was  no  violence  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Queen  was  completely 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the 
position  of  having  to  carry  out  his  duty,  realiz- 
ing that  he  would  be  placing  his  friends— and 
that  is  exactly  how  he  referred  to  them,  his 
friends— in  jail. 

May  I  say  also,  that  the  trade  unions  in 
that  city  treated  him  with  complete  respect, 
recognizing  that  he  was  doing  his  duty,  that 
he  was  carrying  out  an  unjust  law.  They  went 
about  their  business  realizing  that  they  would 
have  to  face  the  consequences,  at  least  going 
to  court,  over  that  unjust  law. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  community,  to  all 
sides  of  the  community,  when  those  men 
found  themselves  in  jail  for  60  days  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Nobody  enjoyed  that 
exercise. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  am  sure  they  did  not. 
I  did  not  want  to  suggest  that  they  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  always,  perhaps  not 
embarrassing,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  have  to  do.  That  is  to  point  to  otherwise 
good  citizens  the  error  of  their  ways  and  say: 
If  you  do  not  obey,  this  which  is  the  law,  if 
you  are  bound  to  defy  it,  you  must  face  the 
consequences.  That  was  said  to  them  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  as  the  records  of  this  House 
will  bear  out.  It  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant 
duty  or  one  which  anyone  entered  upon  with 
eagerness  or  any  desire  to  see  it  done.  But 
there  comes  a  point  where  duty  must  be  done 
in  the  face  of  very  unpleasant  situations. 

I  know  that  the  sheriff  felt  that  in  the  situ- 
ation as  did  all  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Right! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Labour  relations  board? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  continue  my  remarks  on  this  topic  for 
a  few  moments. 

As  the  Minister  is  quite  aware,  normal 
strikes  can  take  place  in  Peterborough.  Last 
summer,  we  had  the  De  Laval  strike,  where 
you  did  have  two  strong  units:  the  machinists' 
union— a  very  capable,  experienced,  sophisti- 
cated union— and,  of  course,  the  De  Laval 
plant.  Over  a  period  of  time  there  was  no 
violence,  that  strike  worked  itself  out.  I  must 
say  that  one  of  the  things  that  did  bother  me 
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about  it  was  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be 
some  real  confusion  among  the  conciliation 
services  over  what  happened. 

Apparently  what  took  place  was  that  both 
the  union  and  management  were  meeting  in 
two  separate  rooms.  They  got  a  very  different 
idea  about  what  each  of  them  was  saying. 
Eventually  they  went  back  home  and  read 
what  each  report  in  the  newspaper  had  said. 
They  finally  decided  they  could  settle  it  them- 
selves—this perhaps  was  one  way  of  getting 
around  the  whole  question. 

But  in  any  case,  this  was  a  dispute  which 
was  carried  out  in  an  organized  fashion  and 
there  was  some  sensible  conclusion  to  it.  Then, 
of  course,  I  have  to  come  to  my  final  example. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  Peterborough  Exam- 
iner strike. 

This  one  began  early  in  November  as  soon 

^  as  the  paper  was  sold  to  the  Thomson  inter- 

f         est  back  in  the  summer.  The  reporters,  those 

that  were  working  in  the  news  room,  felt  that 

they  must  join  some  kind  of  bargaining  unit. 

They  joined  the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild. 

Now  I  want  to  make  you  realize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  I  think  is  an  example  of  where 
the  labour  relations  board  has  a  responsibility 
to  carry  out  its  neutrality  in  a  real  way.  In 
other  words,  an  active,  dynamic  kind  of  neu- 
trality, not  just  standing  back  watching  a 
huge  corporation  destroy  a  group  of  people. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  neutrality.  I  do  not 
think  in  the  industrial  society  which  we  have 
in  Ontario  that  is  an  example  of  neutrality.  It 
involved  only  22  men  and  women  and  finally, 
of  course,  not  only  did  the  newsroom  walk 
out  but,  of  course,  the  editorial  writers  who 
did  not  even  belong. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  You 
are  talking  about  the  labour  relations  board 
here,  but  do  you  really  mean  the  conciliation 
service? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  mean  the  labour  relations 
board,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  in  this 
case  if  it  is  the  labour  relations  board  that 
receives  the  action  that  they  are  not  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith.  The  whole  question  of  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  comes  in  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  group  was  certified 
last  April. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  From  that  point  on,  they 
proceeded  to  negotiate  for  their  first  agree- 
ment. It  was  a  matter  of  negotiations  as  be- 
tween management  and  labour. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Perhaps  I  should— 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Pitman:  -should  go  on  to  the  entire 
Department  of  Labour  then,  the  conciliation 
services  in  particular.  They  are  the  agents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  am  just  pointing  out. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  used 
the  labour  relations  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  All  right! 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  keep  remembering,  I  am  on 
this  particular— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  board  is  responsible  for 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  it  is  under  that 
Act  that  all  of  these  disputes  and  all  of  the 
certification  of  unions,  and  so  on,  takes  place. 
So  it  is  in  the  broader  sense,  I  suppose,  that  I 
am  assessing  the  responsibility. 

But  the  problem  is,  what  can  a  small  group 
of  people  do  when  faced  with  a  huge  corpor- 
ation like  the  Thomson  interest?  What  can  it 
do?  It  cannot  stop  the  paper  because  the  print- 
ing trade,  of  course,  want  another  contract. 
They  have  their  own  agreement.  The  printing 
trade  can  only  stay  out  if  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  a  picket  line. 

This  immediately,  of  course,  comes  under 
the  area  of  the  Attorney  General  again.  I  am 
sure  that  if  a  massive  picket  line  had  been 
established  then,  of  course,  the  Thomson 
interest  would  have  applied  for  an  injunction 
as  well.  They  did  not  have  to  do  that,  of 
course,  because  at  no  point  did  22  people 
parade  a  picket  line— even  with  students  or 
other  people  involved. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
labour  relations  board. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Sudbury  wandered  left  and  right,  in  many 
directions— that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
labour  relations  board. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  the  time.  But  with  me  it 
has  developed  into  an  art. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Perhaps  when  I  have  been  in 
this  Chamber  as  long  as  the  member  for 
Sudbury  I  will  know  the  art. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  ten  years,  you  will  learn. 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  ten  years  I  will  be  able 
to  do  it  with  the  finesse  and  sophistication  of 
the  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  hope  for  you. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  There  is 
a  certain  obscurantism  there  too,  which  is 
highly  admirable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  confess  I  have  a 
little  difficulty  differentiating  between  those 
matters  that  should  come  under  conciliation 
services  and  the  labour  board,  and  I  look  to 
the  hon.  Minister  for  direction. 

We  have  covered  the  conciliation ,  services 
and  we  are  dealing  with  the  labour  relations 
board.  - 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  realize  that,  and  I  shall  try 
not  to  extend  your  patience  too  much  longer, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  make  this  point,  though.  The 
shadow  of  the  Tilco  strike  came  right  over 
into  the  Peterborough  Examiners  strike  be- 
cause the  trade  unionists  in  Peterborough 
found  a  very  real  reluctance  to  involve  them- 
selves in  picketing  for  fear  that  the  same 
situation  was  going  to  develop  again.  In  that 
broad  sense,  the  labour  relations  board,  I 
think,  is  concerned  with  labour  peace  and 
justice  across  this  province.  That  brings  me 
well  within  the  four  square  pegs  of  this  parti- 
cular item  of  the  estimates. 

As  well  as  that,  you  have  a  very  broad  use 
of  police  forces.  I  want  to  say  this  to  begin 
with:  The  chief  of  police  in  Peterborough  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
However,  one  of  the  things  that  always 
amazes  me  is  the  concern  which  a  police 
force  must  take  for  the— you  might  say- 
protection  of  property,  but  rarely  does  the 
police  force  have  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  spirit  of  the  union  people  or 
doing   anything  about  strike  breakers. 

In  other  words,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
police  to  be  there.  One  would  often  wonder 
the  cost  of  this  protection  for  the  Thomson 
empire  to  the  city  of  Peterborough.  At  one 
point,  I  counted  40  policemen  and  six 
picketers.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  making  it 
very  hard  for  trade  unionists,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tilco  strike  to  involve  them- 
selves effectively  in  that  situation. 

The  second  thing,  of  course,  that  the  news- 
paper guild  people  could  do,  was  arouse  the 
community.  But  they  are  involved  with  a 
newspaper  which  has  control  of  the  news, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  an  uneven  struggle.  I  am  coming 
back  to  this  point  again;  The  labour  relations 
board,  and  the  whole  Department  of  Labour, 
has  a  responsibility  for  trying  to  even  up  the 
struggle  so  that  both  sides  suffer,  so  there  is 
some  kind  of  justice. 


Of  course,  how  could  22  people  face  a 
monster  such  as  the  Thomson  interests,  which 
made  something  like  $4  million  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year.  It  seems  incumbent  upon  the 
unioiis  to  prove  that  they  are  bargaining  in 
bad  faith.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  surely  both 
the  conciliation  services  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  The  Department  of  Labour 
had  every  reason  to  realize  that  this  was  not 
bargaining  in  good  faith  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  that  term. 

Just  look  at  the  things  that  they  offered. 
They  offered  a  scale  of  minimum  salaries 
which  was  below  those  which  were  already 
being  received.  They  discriminated  against 
women-and  the  most  important  tiiiiig-they 
refused  to  accept  union  security.  What  they 
refused  to  do  was  to  accept  the  situation 
where  more  than  one  or  two  people  could 
be  brought  in  a  year  who  were  not  members 
of  the  guild.  Obviously  what  the  Thomson 
interests  could  do  was  simply  ship  out  the 
whole  group  who  were  members  of  the  guild 
and  bring  in  non-guild  people  and  destroy 
and  decertify  the  union  almost  immediately. 

Now,  they  were  unable  to  get  that  simple 
thing.  That  was  where  the  whole  thing  hung 
up  because  Thomson  of  course,  arrived  in 
Canada  during  the  strike,  and  made  his  com- 
ments on  the  radio  saying  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  newsmen  on  newspapers  had  a 
right  to  belong  to  the  guild.  He  put  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  various  people.  In  fact, 
there  is  one  story,  which  is  extant,  that  Thom- 
son had  luncheon  with  a  number  of  people 
and  stated  right  there  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  bargaining— what  he  would  call  bargaining 
in  good  faith— in  Peterborough  because  he 
had  been  kicked  around  in  Oshawa,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  take  that  again.  He  just  did 
not  believe  this  government  had  the  guts  to 
put  its  foot  down  on  him  again  after  what 
had  happened  in  Oshawa.  And  that  was  the 
basis  on  which  this  strike  was  going  to  be 
carried  on.  They  were  going  to  carry  on  a 
war  of  attrition  against  that  guild  until  there 
was  virtually  none  left.  And,  of  course,  they 
did  very  well. 

Other  elements  of  the  community  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  ministerial  associa- 
tion tried  to  get  one  of  their  meetings  to- 
gether. Thomson  interests  had  no  interest  in 
bargaining.  Leading  citizens  tried-once  again 
no  interest.  Civic  officials,  the  mayor,  tried. 
Representatives  of  all  political  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Minister's  party,  tried  to  get  these 
people  together  and  nothing  happened.  Again 
and  again  there  were  efforts  made  but  nothing 
happened.  ^  ^ 
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This  is  what  I  think  the  whole  thing  comes 
down  to.  Carrying  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
Attorney  General  a  minute  ago,  this  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  Ontario  as  well  as  the  injunc- 
tions against  picketing,  which  Chief  Justice 
Rand  gets  so  excited  about.  It  is  important 
that  the  unions  feel  they  can  go  into  a  labour 
dispute  and  have  some  opportunity  to  get 
justice. 

For  example,  the  main  issue,  as  I  say,  was 
the  whole  business  of  union  security.  But  the 
company  from  the  very  beginning  stated  that 
they  were  not  going  to  deal  with  the  whole 
area  of  union  security.  In  fact,  at  one  meeting 
of  the  conciliation  board,  I  understand,  the 
union  made  all  kinds  of  concessions;  the  com- 
pany made  no  concessions  at  all  in  the  white- 
washed report,  even  the  member  of  the  Thom- 
son interests  indicated  that  the  union  really 
had  made  concessions.  But  nothing  happened 
beyond  that. 

Then,  at  one  point,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  the  House  with  all  the  details,  the  union 
asked,  "Now,  what  can  we  do"?  They  asked 
members  of  The  Department  of  Labour,  and 
the  answer  was  "Put  more  pressure  on  the 
company".  Now,  how  does  a  union  of  22 
people  put  more  pressure  on  a  company  like 
the  Thomson  interests?  I  just  do  not  know 
how  you  do  it. 

You  cannot  picket.  They  managed  to  bring 
down  the  number  of  subscriptions  in  town 
considerably,  but  this  was  a  war  of  attrition 
and  the  company  had  no  intention  of  bargain- 
ing. It  appeared  that  everyone,  at  least  every- 
one that  came  to  grips  with  the  situation, 
seemed  to  recognize  this.  But  still,  there  was 
no  pressure  on  the  part  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  to  bring  these  people  to  the  table 
and  to  point  out  when  the  company  was  not 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
bargaining. 

The  Minister  knew  what  would  happen  at 
the  end  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  hon.  member  is  mak- 
ing certain  allegations  which  are  simply  not 
true.  You  were  not  there,  nor  was  I.  You  are 
interpreting  what  took  place  in  the  bargaining 
sessions.  Bear  in  mind  this:  here  you  have 
management  on  one  side  and  labour  on  the 
other,  and  we  believe  in  collective  bargaining 
just  as  you  do.  This  was  an  initial  agreement 
wherein  they  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
many  very  strong  agreements.  They  could  not 
get  it.  Our  people  were  there  endeavouring  to 
work  with  them.  At  one  point,  they  nearly 
had  an  agreement,  but  the  thing  fell  apart 
because  they  pressured  their  demand  and  one 
side  would  not  give  in. 


We  are  not  in  a  position  to  force  agree- 
ments of  that  nature,  and  you  know  it.  Now, 
in  this  instance- 
Mr.  Pitman:  I  know,  but  I  did  not  say  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  know  you  did  not  say 
force.  I  said,  "We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
force".  Those  people  and  my  officials  in  the 
conciliation  branch  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  to  assist  the  parties  on  both  sides 
fairly  and  squarely.  But  let  us  not  interpret 
it  that  they  were  telling  one  side  one  way  and 
that  they  would  not  pressure  them  sufficiently 
and  so  on.  This  was  an  initial  agreement  and 
I  think  we  have  to  bear  that  very  carefully  in 
mind;  when  it  is  an  initial  agreement  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  some  of  the 
objectives  which  the  union  people  had  in 
mind  and  wanted  at  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Will  the  Minister  indicate 
whether,  at  any  time,  the  Thomson  interests 
were  willing  to  accept  union  security?  Were 
they  at  any  time  willing  to  allow  their  guild 
to  remain  as  a  part  of  the  bargaining— to  rep- 
resent the  workers  on  the  Peterborough  Ex- 
aminer and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
transfer  in  and  out  to  destroy  that  union? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  make  that  particular  statement 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  knows  that 
the  matters  of  negotiation  between  the  parties 
are  for  their  own  benefit  and  information. 
They  are  not  necessarily  to  be  discussed 
openly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Your  officers  are  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Surely  they  are,  but  these 
are  matters  of  private  concern. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  seems  to  me  that  in  Ontario 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  But  look 
what  happened  in  the  United  States.  The 
National  Labour  Relations  Board  last  week 
found  Lord  Thomson's  Colt  and  Eagle  in 
north  Alabama  guilty  of  a  sweeping  series 
of  unfair  labour  practices  designed  to  destroy 
the  pressmen's  union  through  bargaining 
tactics  conducted  by  Thomson's  national  per- 
sonnel  relations   manager. 

Now  it  is  the  same  sort  of  thing.  His  pro- 
posal of  contract  terms  was  lower  than  those 
already  being  provided,  a  tactic  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Thomson  in  the  Globe 
section  of  the  Toronto  guild,  and  in  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner  strike.  Why  is  it  that  the 
National  Labour  Relations  Board  in  the 
United  States  can  bring  Lord  Thomson  to 
heel,  but  we  in  Ontario  cannot  bring  Lord 
Thomson  to  heel?  .j:vri: 
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In  other  words,  why  is  it  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour— you  say  that  you  are  not 
willing  to  state,  but  you  made  a  statement 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  concede 
was  not  what  you  wanted  to  say.  You  said 
that  what  I  am  saying  was  untrue.  I  think 
what  you  said  was  that  my  interpretation  was 
imtrue.  I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  make 
that  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  will  agree  with  that,  but 
you  were  saying  what  some  of  the  officers  of 
my  department  did  or  said. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Your  officers  at  no  point  told 
the  union  that  that  they  had  to  put  more 
pressure  on  the  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  was  not  present  at  those 
negotiations  and  I  will  not  stand  before  this 
House  and  say  what  my  officers  said  or  did 
not  say  on  that  point.  I  had  reports  regularly 
on  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  would  concede  that  it  is 
possible  I  am  right,  then? 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  This  is  what 
he  is  taking  issue  over.  You  did  not  say  that. 
You  told  it  as  a  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  is  quite  right.  You 
were  saying  that  my  officers  said  this  and  did 
that.  Neither  you  nor  I  were  there  and  I  do 
not  think  that  either  one  of  us  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  those  kinds  of  facts. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Let  u«  put  it  this  way.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  make  statements  on  the  in- 
formation I  have  and  I  realize  that  the  Min- 
ister is  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  is  not 
able  to  make  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pie  is  as  able  to  make  state- 
ments as  you  are.  Why  can't  he?  This  is  what 
he  is  here  for. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Apparently,  due  to  the  niceties 
of  this  House,  the  Minister  is  not  able  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  been  biting  my  tongue 
all  day  on  this  thing.  I  wish  you  would  de- 
fend yourself.  We  should  not  have  to  defend 
you,  but  for  goodness  sake,  you  have  a  good 
case  in  your  favour. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What?  A  good  case?  Per- 
haps the  member  for  Downsview  could  stand 
up  and  give  us  the  reasons  why  the  govern- 
ment is  pursuing— 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  case?  He  allows  the  union 
to  be  broken. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  labour  rela- 
tions board;  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  simply  state  this,  and  all 
this  has  been  a  lead-up  essentially  to  what  I 
am  trying  to  say.  I  think  the  Minister  is 
obsessed  with  the  appearance  of  neutrality. 
What  I  wish  he  would  do  is  become  con- 
cerned about  the  reality  of  neutrality.  In  a 
situation  where  there  is  an  uneven  struggle, 
I  suggest  that  neutrality  may  very  well  be 
putting  a  great  deal  more  pressure  on  one 
side  of  the  table  or  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  you  are  saying  to 
me  is  this:  we  want  free  collective  bargain- 
ing except  when  we  do  not  think  we  are 
getting  the  kind  of  deal  we  want,  and  then 
we  want  you  to  bring  in  our  kind  of  deal. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  coming  through  all 
of  the  remarks. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  simply  stating— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  exactly  what  is 
coming  through.  We  get  it  repeatedly  here. 
We  must  be  neutral  in  all  of  this;  we  must 
have  free  collective  bargaining  but,  from  time 
to  time,  if  our  people  or  if  some  people  are 
not  getting  what  they  want,  then  you  step 
in  and  dictate  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  do  not  accept  that  is  what  I 
said  at  all.  I  said,  "at  certain  times".  I  think 
the  Minister  has  a  responsibility  and  the  de- 
partment has  a  responsibility  of  at  least 
ensuring  that  it  is  simply  carrying  out  the 
law.  It  says  here  that  you  have  to  bargain  in 
good  faith.  In  other  words.  The  Department 
of  Labour  is  making  a  value  judgment  when 
it  says  that  participants  must  bargain  in  good 
faith.  But  when  The  Department  of  Labour 
sees  that  there  is  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith,  then  it  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  How  do  \  ou  get  that  before 
the  board? 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  trade  union  can  bring  it 
before  the  board.  Now,  may  I  speak  to  that 
point,  Mr.  Chairman? 

For  the  union  to  bring  it  before  the  lx)ar(l 
is  a  very  difficult  thing.  First,  the  obvious 
thing  is  that  by  the  time  it  is  decided  upon 
it  is  months  later,  eight,  nine,  ten  months 
later.  Secondly,  the  trade  union  is  trying  to, 
in  the  long  run,  get  its  men  back  to  work. 
Therefore,  taking  an  action  and  bargaining  in 
bad  faith  against  the  company  is  going  to 
very  much  inhibit  the  bargaining  process  so 
far  as  the  union  is  concerned. 
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But  government  is  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion. It  is,  as  the  Minister  said  himself,  neu- 
tral. It  certainly  is  making  a  value  judgment 
when  it  says  that  participants  must  bargain  in 
good  faith.  When  it  sees  bargaining  in  bad 
faith,  and  recognizes  it  is  bargaining  in  bad 
faith,  does  the  government  not  have  the 
responsibility  to  carry  out  its  own  opinions  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Wrote  the  laws. 

Mr.  Pitman:  It  is  your  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  was  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  No,  I 
was  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Labour  relations  board.  Is 
vote  1003  carried? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  may  I  respectfully 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  that 
when  the  Chairman  puts  the  vote,  vote  1003 
carried,  he  does  not  just  stand  there  and  shake 
his  head  and  say,  "Oh,  no".  He  rises  and 
addresses  the  chair  as  I  warned  him  the  other 
day. 

Now,  I  called  vote  1003.  We  are  still  deal- 
ing with  labour  relations  board.  Does  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  wish  to  enter  the  debate? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Rise  and  address  the  chair, 
then. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Chairman,—    , 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right! 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Getting 
kind  of  touchy. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  A  little  sensitive. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  No,  he  is  running  a  good  Chair. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Agreed,  a  good  Chair;  but  u 
little  sensitive. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  am  sorry  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  just  left  because  this  question  of 
injunction  is  very  important,  and  one  that 
caused  considerable  concern,  I  am  sure,  in 
this  House  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  one  that  The 
Department  of  Labour  should  be  vitally  inter- 
ested in,  because  it  is  an  area  where  the 
balance,  in  terms  of  equality  in  bargaining,  is 
disrupted.   Where  an  injunction  is  enforced, 


the  scales  are  weighed  badly  in  favour  of  the 

employer. 

The  Minister  knows  that  injunctions  per  se 
were  not  really  designed,  initially,  for  labour 
disputes.  And  they  were  not  designed  to  be 
abused  by  management. 

I  recall  in  the  Oshawa  strike  where  an  in- 
junction was  initiated  by  the  management  and 
granted  by  the  courts,  but  here  was  a  prime 
example  of  a  company  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith,  and  setting  out  right  from  the  very 
beginning  to  destroy  that  union.  I  submit  that 
in  the  Peterborough  situation,  as  in  the 
Proctor-Silex  situation,  that  the  employer  set 
out  to  destroy  that  union  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  was  not  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

Let  us  get  to  this  question  of  injunctions. 
You  know,  there  was  an  injunction,  and  a  very 
unusual  one,  initiated  by  the  bricklayers.  The 
bricklayers  were  attempting  to  get  an  injunc- 
tion so  that  yoli  would  not  hand  down  your 
report.  The  Minister  knew  that  injunction  was 
into  the  proceedings,  yet  he  issued  the  report 
anyway.  The  Minister  issued  the  report  be- 
cause management  were  attempting  at  that 
point  to  get  the  bricklayers  in  a  position  where 
they  could  institute  lock-out  procedures. 

I  recognize  that  Judge  Hartt  eventually 
said  that  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
not  grant  an  injunction.  It  is  rather  unusual. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  injunctions 
were  not  granted  in  labour  disputes  where 
the  employer  asked  for  the  injunction.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  injunctions  were  not 
issued  in  those  cases. 

I  recognize  that  since  the  Tilco  situation 
that  the  courts  are  not  handing  them  out 
quite  as  readily  as  they  were  previously.  I 
recognize  that,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  Oshawa-Tilco  situation  did  some- 
thing. Even  though  these  people  had  to  go  to 
jail,  at  least  it  put  the  courts  and  the  govern- 
ment on  record  that  there  were  workers  in 
this  province  who  were  not  going  to  tolerate 
the  abuses  of  the  law  and  the  government 
not  doing  anything  about  it. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  of  a  little  stor> . 
Mr.  Archer  tells  this  one  once  in  a  while 
about  the  question  of  injustice. 

There  was  a  judge  asleep  in  the  retired 
judges'  quarters,  while  there  happened  to  be 
a  ball  game  going  on  down  below  on  the 
diamond  where  these  young  people  were 
playing.  The  umpire  hollered  "strike",  and  the 
judge  who  was  dozing  woke  up  and  he  said, 
"Injunction  granted". 

That  is  how  simple  it  was  to  get  injunctions 
in  those  situations.  As  a  result  of  that,  many 
unions  were  destroyed  and  many  strikes  lost. 
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When  other  unions  come  to  the  rescue  in 
terms  of  providing  support  in  picketing,  then 
the  companies  come  down  on  that,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  injunctions,  even 
though  it  is  peaceful  picketing,  with  placards 
pointing  out  the  issues  that  are  involved,  and 
picketing  in  terms  of  information  to  people 
that  might  go  into  that  enterprise.  Yet  we 
find  them  issuing  injunctions,  and  this  is  the 
whole  problem. 

Injunctions,  in  my  opinion,  whether  they 
are  ex-parte  or  any  otlier  kind  of  injunctions, 
have  no  place  in  labour  disputes.  If  there  is 
something  that  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  is 
not  the  Criminal  Code  available  to  the  em- 
ployers? Why  use  the  injunction  as  an  instru- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Are  you  inviting  a  response 
from  me? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  can  respond  if  you  want, 
I  do  not  care  who  gets  in  this  debate.  As  I 
pointed  out  the— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  a  criminal  matter.  A 
civil  matter  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  let  them  take  civil  action 
then,  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  action  they 
take.  But  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a 
recognition  that  injunctions  have  no  place  in 
a  labour  dispute,  particularly  if  a  manage- 
ment group  are  going  to  abuse  the  injunc- 
tion proceeding.  This  is  what  they  do.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  are  assuming  that  they 
are  abusing  it.  You  are  just  making  assump- 
tions when  you  say- 
Mr.  Pilkey:  No  I  am  not  making  assump- 
tions. I  have  been  in  a  number  of  situations 
where  injunctions  have  been  issued.  I  was  in 
on  one  where  it  was  issued  on  myself— I  had 
a  writ  in  the  Genosha  strike.  I  was  picketing, 
peaceful  picketing;  there  was  no  violence  in 
that  situation,  but  the  employer  came  down 
with  an  injunction. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  means  that  all  injunc- 
tions are  wrong,  is  that  the  logic,  is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  they 
are  going  to  be  abused  by  the  employers  in 
this  province  then  they  have  no  place  in 
labour  disputes.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there 
should  not  be  injunctions  where  somebody  is 
running  a  fence  down  a  line  and  one  house- 
holder thinks  he  is  over  on  his  property  and 
they  issue  an  injunction  to  stop  building  it 
imtil    they   find    out   whether   it   was    on   his 


property  or  somebody  else's  property.  Injunc- 
tions have  a  place  in  law.  I  am  not  suggesting 
for  a  moment  that  they  do  not  have  a  place 
in  law.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  injunctions  have 
no  place  in  labour  disputes;  that  is  what  I 
am  saying  and  they  are  being  abused. 

The  employers  in  this  province  were  using 
the  courts  for  the  sole  reason  of  destroying 
the  union  and  getting  an  injunction.  This  is 
the  first  step.  Once  they  got  the  injunction 
and  the  picket  lines  reduced  to  two  or  three 
on  a  gate,  then  in  came  the  strike  breakers, 
the  scabs,  so  that  they  get  the  operations 
going  again.  Eventually  what  you  find  is  that 
those  people  that  initiated  the  strike  action  to 
get  their  equity  from  that  corpoartion  are  out 
of  jobs  and  any  equity  that  they  had  estab- 
lished in  that  corporation  over  the  years  of 
employment  is  lost.  Some  people  had  15,  20 
or  25  years'  service  in  that  one  corporation 
and  they  are  out  and  must  find  employment 
somewhere  else,  while  new  employees  are 
brought  into  the  plant. 

I  think  that  situation  happens  to  be  wrong. 
We  have  to  provide  the  vehicle  to  put  these 
people,  at  the  very  least,  on  an  even  balance 
in  terms  of  collective  bargaining.  This  is  all 
I  am  saying.  I  do  not  think  that  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Ontario  wants  to  have  the 
edge  over  the  employer.  I  just  happen  to 
think  that  they  are  big  enough  to  take  the 
employers  on  if  it  is  an  even  fight.  It  is  where 
it  is  not  an  even  fight  that  the  trade  union 
movement  loses. 

You  know,  it  reminds  me  of  two  boxers 
coming  into  the  ring  when  the  one  man  has 
his  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  This  is  the 
situation.  Maybe  the  unions  will  lose  some 
strike  situations  and  I  am  sure  they  will. 
Maybe  they  will  have  to  take  some  settle- 
ments that  are  not  in  line  vvdth  their  initial 
demands.  But  at  least  let  them  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  as  equal  partners  to  the  con- 
frontation. This  is  all  I  ask.  An  injunction 
from  the  very  beginning  puts  the  employer 
in  the  position  of  the  giant  versus  the  small 
person,  the  normal  man,  and  that  is  what  it 
is  all  about.  I  just  think  the  government  has 
to  take  some  action  in  this  specific  area. 

Now  let  us  just  go  to  the  Proctor-Silex  plant 
just  for  a  moment,  could  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Could  I  speak  in  reference 
to  injunctions?  You  will  appreciate  that  it 
comes  within  the  purview  of  my  colleague's 
department,  the  Attorney  General.  We  have 
had  a  good  discussion  in  reference  to  injunc- 
tions and  I  jtiave  much  sympathy  with  chang- 
ing some  of  the  laws  as  they  stand  in  reference 
to  injunctions,  but  in  some  cases  I  do  not 
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agree  that  we  should  do  away  with  injunc- 
tions entirely.  I  think  that  there  is  a  place 
for  them  with  certain  limitations  although  I 
think  I  would  prefer  matters  of  greater  notice. 
The  point  I  was  making  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber before  was  that  I  think  you  cannot  use 
one  experience,  such  as  you  were  citing,  and 
paint  them  all  in  the  same  way.  You  cannot 
apply  one  set  of  facts  to  every  situation.  It 
is  a  matter  with  a  good  deal  of  emotion 
involved,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  law  as  it  was,  in 
reference  to  injunctions,  and  is,  and  of  prac- 
tices as  they  were.  Now  my  colleague  and  I 
have  very  similar  views  concerning  these 
matters,  and  this  is  one  of  the  areas  wherein 
we  have  given,  and  are  giving,  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  let  me  conclude  on  this 
point.  My  friend  here  from  Sudbury  alluded 
to  International  Nickel.  We  go  to  Ford, 
Chrysler,  General  Motors,  the  big  Stelco  plant 
in  Hamilton  and  there  are  no  problems.  There 
is  no  use  in  providing  an  injunction  in  those 
strikes.  They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
operate  anyway.  They  can  have  all  the  injunc- 
tions they  want  to,  it  would  not  heljp  in  that 
situation. 

Who  gets  hurt?  It  is  the  little  plant  that 
is  having  a  most  diflBcult  time  in  collective 
bargaining  anyway.  They  are  not  negotiating 
with  the  employer  who  has  a  pot  of  gold,  as 
these  big  corporations  have.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  General  Motors  say  that  they  have  not 
the  ability  to  pay;  they  never  argue  that. 
Never  once  have  I  heard  them  argue  that  they 
have  not  the  ability  to  pay,  they  do  not  make 
that  kind  of  argument. 

They  just  say  no,  but  a  smaller  employer 
just  does  not  have  the  same  resources  and 
some  do  not  want  to  negotiate  in  any  event 
on  the  same  basis.  What  happens  is  that  they 
get  an  injunction  and  they  are  able  to  hire  a 
work  force  and  start  the  plant  in  operation. 
As  a  result,  any  equity  that  the  workers  have 
built  up  in  that  plant  is  lost. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  provide  some  instru- 
ment that  puts  the  smaller  bargaining  units 
on  the  same  level  and  basis  as  their  employers. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  not  to 
allow  them  to  destroy  the  small  unit.  You 
say  I  am  talking  about  isolated  cases.  Well 
you  could  be  right,  but  the  Proctor-Silex  situ- 
ation got  national  publicity.  Here  was  a  low 
wage  plant  and  I  think  everybody  in  this 
province  agreed  that  the  people  in  that  plant 
deserved  a  little  more.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  anybody  in  this  province  that  felt- 


Mr.  Pitman:  Even  the  Globe  6  Mail 

Mr.  Pilkey:  You  are  right,  even  the  Globe 
ir  Mail;  who  wrote  an  editorial  on  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anybody  in  this  province 
who  believed  that  the  demands  that  were 
made  on  the  Proctor-Silex  Company  were 
excessive,  too  great  a  demand.  It  was  $1.60, 
was  it  not,  for  women  and  $1.80  for  men.  It 
was  not  even  $2  an  hour.  This  was  the 
demand  on  the  company,  and  it  was  rejected. 
It  was  not  an  excessive  demand  that  was  made 
on  that  company  that  set  them  on  the  course 
to  destroy  that  union. 

My  guess  is  that  they  did  not  want  the 
union  in  there  right  from  the  very  beginning 
and  they  offered  six  cents  an  hour.  An  insult, 
really,  just  an  insult.  Had  there  been  an 
agreement,  on  the  offer,  they  would  have  had 
to  bring  the  wages  in  hne  with  the  minimimi 
wage.  Had  the  union  accepted  the  agreement 
in  the  Proctor-Silex  strike  situation  on  what 
was  initially  offered,  they  would  have  had  to 
give  people  a  raise  in  that  plant  on  January 
1,  of  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  minimiun 
wage  law. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  here 
was  a  situation  where  the  oonipany  imme- 
diately got  themselves  an  injunction.  Some- 
body threw  a  couple  of  tomatoes  at  some- 
body, so  they  got  an  injunction.  And  then 
they  started  to  recruit  a  work  force  in  the 
Proctor-Silex  plant  and,  you  know  the  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  recall  an  injunc- 
tion in  reference  to  Proctor-Silex. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Sure,  there  was. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  there  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  An  ex-parte  injunction? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for 
the  record,  the  injunction  is  the  order  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Donnelly  on  October  1, 
1968.  It  was  an  action  in  which  Proctor-Silex 
Limited  was  the  plaintiff.  There  were  five 
named  defendants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  was  regarding  a  number 
of  pickets,  was  it?  Quite  frankly,  I  had  not 
recalled  there  was  an  injunction. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  was  granted  in  the  usual 
extremely  wide  terms.  It  was  dismissed  as 
against  three  of  the  five  defendants,  main- 
tained as  to  the  two  defendants  but  then,  of 
course,  was  enlarged  to  include  not  only  those 
two  defendants,  but  their  respective  agents 
and  servants  and  any  person  acting  under 
their  instructions,  or  the  instructions  of  any 
of  them,  or  any  one  aiding  or  assisting  them 
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or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  those  to 
whom  notice  of  the  said  order  shall  come 
within  the  county  of  Prince  Edward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  for 
Samia  was  first. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  I  would  prefer  to  hsten  to 
tlie  member  for  Riverdale  before  I  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  tlie  member  for 
Riverdale  was  making  a  point,  would  he 
care  to  carry  on? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  hke  to  thank  the 
member  for  Samia  yielding  the  floor.  I  always 
enjoy  the  member  for  Samia  speaking  after  I 
have  spoken,  so  it  is  mutual. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  recognizes  the  senator  from 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  each  year 
when  we  get  into  this  discussion  about  the 
respective  economic  balance  between  a  imion 
and  a  company  in  industrial  relations,  there  is 
always  the  endeavour  to  hive  off  and  leave 
over  with  the  Minister  of  Justice  the  question 
of  the  injunction.  Then  we  tend  to  get  oui 
attention  fastened  on  that  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
point  on  which  I  want  the  Minister  of  Labour 
to  comment. 

I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  make  any  distinctions  between  the 
two  cases  that  he  wants  to  make  from  his 
superior  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Tilco  case  was  identical  with  the 
Proctor-Silex  case.  You  had  a  company— and 
if  the  member  for  Peterborough  will  forgive 
me— in  a  rather  remote  part  of  Ontario,  in  the 
one  case  Peterborough  and  in  the  other  case 
in  the  Belleville-Picton  area,  where  one  of 
the  major  forces  of  society  work,  that  is 
people  coming  in  out  of  the  countryside  into 
places  such  as  Belleville,  the  Pioton  area,  into 
Peterborough. 

Certainly  the  Belleville  area  is  not  a  high- 
wage  area  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
unions  which  were  involved  conducted  them- 
selves in  all  instances  in  a  lawful  manner, 
other  than  with  respect  to  whatever  the 
evidence  was  on  which  the  injunctions  were 
granted.  Forgetting  that  part,  because  neither 
you  nor  I  have  the  specifics  of  what  prompted 
the  judge  to  issue  the  particular  injunction, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  was— if  I  may  use  tihe 
legal  term— it  was  very  much  de  minimus. 

There  was  not  going  to  be  any  immediate 
physical  damage  to  property  or  to  persons. 
We  must  agree  on  that,  otherwise  we  v^dll  get 


diverted    off    into    the    other    part    of    the 
argument 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bmce):  Do  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Now,  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury and  the  member  for  Downs  view  referred, 
of  course,  to  what  the  then  Mr.  John  Osier 
had  to  say  about  this  question  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  labour  disputes. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Sudbury! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  I  thought  the  mem- 
ber for  DoviTisview  had  interjected  immedi- 
ately afterwards  about  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  or  some  such  remark. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  will  both  assume  joint 
responsibility. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
on  this,  that  Mr.  Osier,  as  he  then  was,  now 
Mr.  Justice  Osier,  was  a  man  versed  in  these 
matters  of  industrial  relations.  He  puts  in  the 
articles— which  was  the  subject  matter,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  basis  on  which  the  member  for 
Sudbury  interjects— he  puts  a  typical  case,  as 
he  understands  it,  he  says: 

What  then  of  the  injunction  as  applied 
to  a  labour  dispute?  Here,  too,  the  theory 
is  that  the  order  by  way  of  injunction  is 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
some  person  or  persons  from  acts  which  if 
committed,  or  continued,  would  probably 
cause  some  other  person  to  suffer  damage 
that  could  not  adequately  be  compensated 
by  means  of  a  money  award. 

Such  order  is  made  either  for  a  tem- 
porary period  during  which  the  court  has 
an  opportunity  to  decide  on  the  permanent 
rights  of  the  parties,  or  after  such  decision 
on  a  permanent  or  perpetual  basis. 
Typically— 

and  this  is  the  typical  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
which  I  draw  the  Minister's  attention: 

Typically,  a  group  of  employees  who  are 
represented  by  a  union  after  taking  all  the 
preliminary  proceedings  required  by  the 
relevant  labour  legislation,  decide  to  go  on 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sorne 
improvement  in  their  wages  or  working 
conditions,  and  in  implementing  such  de- 
cision the  workers  throw  a  heavy  picket 
line  around  the  employer's  building,  a  num- 
ber of  employees  who  have  decided  not  to 
join  the  strike,  or  a  number  of  strike 
breakers  rounded  up  by  the  employer  or 
some  agency  for  the  purpose  approach 
the  picket  line,  but  are  unable  or  unwilling 
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to  cross  it,  the  employer  then  goes  to  the 
court  claiming  that  by  reason  of  the  actions 
of  his  employees  in  picketing  his  plant  he, 
the  employer,  is  unable  to  operate. 

Those  are  the  important  words,  and  that  is 

the  matter  that  I  want  to  direct  my  attention 

to,  that  he,  the  employer,  is  unable  to  operate. 

He   claims   also   that  by    reason   of   his 

continuing  overhead  and  inability  to  fufil 

important  orders,  he  will  suffer  damage  on 

such    a    scale    that    his    business    will    be 

permanently  harmed,  and  that  such  damage 

is  incapable  of  compensation  by  a  monetary 

award. 

He  therefore  asks  the  court  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction,  possibly  coupled  with 
damages,  and  until  it  is  possible  for  the 
court  to  list  his  claim  for  trial  in  the 
regular  way,  temporary  injunction  restrain- 
ing all  picketing  until  the  trial  of  the 
action. 

If  I  may  just  repeat  myself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  employer  is  concerned  about  one  thing, 
his  ability  to  operate  his  plant  and  the  concern 
that  he  will  suflFer  damage  on  such  a  scale 
that  his  business  will  be  permanently  harmed. 
That  is  the  reason,  when  you  have  cut  away 
all  the  nonsense  about  the  tomatoes  and  the 
odd  bit  of  uncivil  language  which  is  often 
used  in  these  cases  where  emotions  are  run- 
ning high,  or  something,  which  in  the  normal 
parlance,  is  referred  to  as  violence,  but  is  not 
violence  in  any  sense  other  than  some  jostling 
Mid  shouting. 

I  am  talking  about  Tilco  and  the  Proctor- 
Silex  situation.  That  is  the  typical  problem 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  when  you  look  at  Mr.  Justice  Rand's 
report,  you  find  that  he  refers,  of  course,  to 
the  Tilco  strike,  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  enquiry  was  demanded  in  the  first  place, 
and  why  the  appointment  was  made  by  the 
goverrmient  at  that  time.  He  goes  into  at 
great  length  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  report- 
pages  22  to  35  or  36,  leaving  aside  picketing 
and  mass  picketing  and  boycotting— he  goes 
at  relatively  great  length  into  this  question 
of  the  right  of  the  employee  to  be  protected 
in  his  job. 

He  says,  in  substance,  that,  "The  employee, 
by  law  in  this  province,  is  protected  in  his 
employment  when  he  is  on  strike";  and  goes 
on  to  state  the  situations.  He  quotes  the 
relevant  cases  which,  I  assume,  are  the  latest 
ones— it  is  difficult  always  to  keep  up  to  date. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  in  one  of  the  cases,  that, 
"This  indefinite  duration  of  the  right  of  the 


employee  to  his  employment  continues  until 
he  either  goes  back  to  work,  takes  employ- 
ment"—and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Justice  Rand 
was  referring  to  permanent  employment— "with 
other  employers,  dies  or  becomes  unemploy- 
able." 

What  our  law  clearly  states  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  is  that  the  individual  relation- 
ship of  employment  between  the  company  and 
the  employee  is  protected  in  the  event  that 
the  employee  withdraws  his  services  in  a 
lawful  strike. 

This  is  where  I  fundamentally  disagree 
with  Mr.  Justice  Rand.  Mr.  Justice  Rand  sets 
up  the  employer's  position  and  suggests  that, 
somehow  or  other,  there  is  inherent  in  the 
law  somewhere,  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
operate  his  plant.  There  are  other  lawyers, 
or  the  Minister  himself,  or  others  more 
knowledgeable  in  the  House  than  I  am  about 
these  matters,  but  I  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  any  other 
statutory  law  which  gives  the  employer  the 
right  to  operate  his  plant  in  the  face  of  a 
lawful  strike. 

That  is  part  of  the  mythology  of  our 
society  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  restruc- 
turing of  labour  relations— that  is  when  the 
traditional  common  law  liberties  of  the  free- 
dom of  association,  the  freedom  of  assembly, 
the  right  to  picket,  and  those  other  conmion 
law  liberties  which  are  enshrined  in  the  case 
law  which  was  in  force  in  this  province,  even 
though  it  was  disregarded  in  many  decided 
cases  up  to  the  passage  of  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act— when  those  were  curtailed  in  terms 
of  the  employees,  and  a  procedural  method 
was  designed  in  order  to  limit  and  to  provide 
a  framework  within  which  settlements  of 
industrial  disputes  could  take  place,  you  cur- 
tailed the  occasions  on  which  the  workmen 
could  withdraw  his  labour  and  you  protected 
his  right  to  his  job. 

I  say  to  you  if  that  is  the  statutory  law  as 
passed  by  this  assembly,  then  you  make  it 
purely  imaginary  and  fictitious  because  you 
do  not  protect  his  job.  And  the  Tilco  strike 
and  the  Proctor-Silex  strike  show  that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  withdrew  their 
services  under  lawful  conditions  who  were 
not  protected  in  their  job. 

Why?  Because  on  the  other  hand,  part  of 
the  mythology  of  this  society  is  that  the 
Proctor-Silex  plant  could  continue  to  operate. 
That  is  the  reason  they  asked  for  the  injunc- 
tion. 

They  did  not  ask  for  the  injunction:  because 
they  did  not  like  the  language  that  somebody 
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used  at  the  plant  gate;  they  did  not  ask 
because  they  had  any  fear  that  somebody  was 
going  to  blow  up  or  demolish  their  plant  or 
take  that  kind  of  action. 

They  asked  because  they  wanted  to  operate 
their  plant.  When  Mr.  Justice  Rand  says  in 
his  report,  give  or  take  the  figures,  that  the 
break-even  area  is  somewhere  about  400 
employees— it  is  probably  much  less  than  that— 
you  find  that  plants  which  have  a  lawful  strike 
do  not  go  anywhere  near  the  courts  for  an 
injunction  so  that  they  can  replace  their  labour 
the  labour  force. 

They  do  not  go  in  Algoma  Steel;  they  do 
not  go  in  my  colleague's  union  at  Oshawa, 
they  do  not  go  in  Stelco;  or  in  any  of  the  big 
plants  or,  as  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Peterborough  said,  in  the  CGE  plant.  They 
go  only  when  they  can  make  a  conjunction  of 
two  circumstances  —  when  they  can  get  an 
injunction  so  that  they  can  replace  their  labour 
force. 

I  tried  on  other  occasions  in  this  House, 
and  during  the  Tilco  dispute  particularly,  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  employer 
who  abuses  the  court  by  going  to  the  court 
only  so  that  he  can  operate  his  plant  by 
replacing  the  labour  force.  They  do  not  go 
near  the  court  for  an  injunction  in  this  day 
and  age  in  Ontario  for  other  reasons  or,  if 
they  do  they  are  extremely  marginal  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  that  in  this 
province,  in  this  highly  industrialized  prov- 
ince, you  have  areas  where  there  are  (a)  low 
wages  being  paid;  (b)  companies  with  a 
history— as  in  the  case  of  Proctor-Silex— of 
labour  exploitation;  (c)  where  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  imported  strike  breakers,  it  is  exploit- 
ing other  people  in  the  community  who 
9annot  firid  adequate  employment  whom  they 
use  as  strike  breakers.  They  cause  all  the 
tension  in  the  community.  So  that  they  can 
operate  their  plants. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  this  government 
is  going  to  follow  the  logic  of  what  they  are 
saying  in  their  labour  relations  laws,  then 
this  government  must  compel  companies  to 
operate  their  plants  in  other  circumstances 
where  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  labour  dispute, 
but  where  management  happens  to  oh^osp  to 
shut  down  their  plants.  They  believe  they 
have  some  God-given  right  to  do  it  and  the 
Ministers  of  this  government  say,  "Why, 
gracious,  I  flew  back  on  the  airplane  with 
the  president  of  Studebaker  and  he  didn't 
mention  it  to  me." 

That  is  the  extent  of  their  concern  about 
the  operations  of  plants. 


But  pit  one  plant  against  one  union  in  a 
weak  situation  in  an  economically  deprived 
area  of  this  province  and  this  government  will 
allow  that  plant  to  operate  and  destroy  a 
trade  union.  You  destroyed  it  at  Proctor- 
Silex,  as  you  destroyed  it  at  Tilco.  Regard- 
less of  all  the  language  of  this  report,  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  that  it  has  engendered,  I 
simply  say  to  you  that  while  it  may  be  inter- 
esting erudite  reading,  this  government  has 
shown  no  inclination  of  any  khid  to  deal  with 
the  Proctor-Silex  situation. 

Again,  my  colleagues  are  more  knowledge- 
able about  similar  instances.  These  are  two 
parallel  cases.  This  government  has  got  its 
report.  It  is  a  poor  report,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  still  immobilized.  TTiere  has  not  been 
any  legislation  come  forward  from  this  gov- 
ernment to  say  that  a  company  must,  at  least, 
give  six  months'  notice  to  the  government 
and  to  the  employees  before  they  shut  down 
a  plant.  They  can  shut  them  down  and  turn 
people  out  any  time  they  want  to.  But  in  the 
face  of  our  law  passed  by  this  Legislature 
guaranteeing,  as  Mr.  Justice  Rand  says— and,, 
of  course,  you  do  not  have  to  say  it,  you  just 
have  to  read  it  in  the  first  section,  or  the 
second  section  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act— 
you  allow  them  to  operate  their  plant  and 
destroy  people's  jobs,  which  this  Legislature, 
has  protected. 

That  is  my  point,  and  it  is  not  up  to  tiie 
Minister  of  Justice  to  deal  with  those  strange 
sections  of  The  Judicature  Act.  It  happens, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  that  they  have 
become  enshrined  in  The  Judicature  Act. 
They  should  not  be  there  in  the  first  place, 
dealing  with  the  injunctions  in  labour  dis- 
putes. They  are  part  and  parcel  of  industrial 
management/labour  relations.  This  is  what 
you  have  to  deal  with.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  abuse  of  the  injunction 
has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  only  way 
you  can  solve  the  problem  is  to  abolish  the 
injunction. 

Let  us  not  get  hung  up  on  that  kind  of  an 
^argument  as  to  whether  all  are  for  it  or  all 
against  it.  Your  responsibility  is  the  govern- 
ment's, and  you  have  got  a  perfect  example 
in  the  National  Labour  Relations  Board  terms 
in  the  United  States.  If  you  think  you  have 
to  keep  the  injunction,  let ,  us  start— you  put 
forward  your  proposals  about  it.  Do  not  be 
frightened  to  do  it.  Let  us  get  them  in  this 
Jlouse  and  get  them  debated.  Mr.  Justice 
Osier,  Mr.  Osier  as  he  then  was,  set  out  the 
provisions— I  think  it  is  worth  putting  on  the 
record  here— of  the  National  Labour  Relations 
Board  in  the  United  States,  which  have  to 
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deal  with  this  problem.    You  do  not  hear  of 
very  many  injunctions  in  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.    Martelt    There   are   only   200   million 
people  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  To  continue: 

I  refer  to  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act. 
Section  7  of  the  Aot  provides  that  even  in 
the  case  of  violence  and  other  activities  that 
are  not  protected  activities  under  the  Act, 
and  I  quote— 

the  I  refers  to  Mr.  Osier: 

"No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  a  temporary  or  perma- 
,nent  injunction  in  any  case  involving,  or 
growing  out  of,  a  labour  dispute,  as  herein 
defined,  except  after  hearing  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  in  open  court,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  cross  examination  in  support  of 
the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made  under 
oath  and  testimony  in  opposition  thereto, 
if  offered  and  except  after  findings  of  fact 
by  the  court  to  the  effect: 

"(a)  That  unlawful  acts  have  been 
threatened  and  will  be  committed  and  will 
restrained,  or  havie  been  committed  and  will 
be  continued  unless  restrained,  but  no 
injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  be  issued  on  account  of  any  threat, 

,  or  unlawful  act  excepting  against  the 
person  or  persons,  association  or  organiza- 
tion making  the  threat  or  committing  the 
unlawful    act,    or   actually    authorizing    or 

,  ratifying  the  same  after  actual  knowledge 
thereof. 

"(b)  That  substantial  or  irreparable  in- 
jury to  complainant's  property  will  follow. 

"(c)  That  as  to  each  item  of  relief 
granted  greater  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon 
the  complainant  by  the  denial  of  relief 
than  will  be  inflicted  upon  defendants  by 
the  granting  df  relief. 

"(d)  That  the  complainant  has  no 
adequate  remedy  at  law;  and 

"(e)  That  the  public  oflBcers,  charged 
with  the  duty  to  protect  complainant's 
property  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish 
adequate  protection. 

"Such  hearing  shall  be  held  after  due 
and  personal  notice  thereof  has  been  given, 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct,  to 
all  known  persons  against  whom  relief  is 
sought^  and  also  to  the  chief  of  those  public 
ofiicials  of  the  county  and  city  within 
which  the  unlawful  acts  have  been  threat- 
ened or  committed,  charged  with  the  duty 
to  protect  the  complainant's  property." 


Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  against  the  ex-parte 

injunction. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  it  is  all  injunctions, 
temporary  or  otherwise 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  prepared  to  accept 
that? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  always  comes  in  here,  he  sits  there  and 
he  rubs  his  head  and  comes  in  with  that 
remark.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  accept- 
ing it.  I  said  the  responsibility  of  this  gov- 
ernment, if  they  want  to  do  something  about 
the  injunction,  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
said  so  tonight,  they  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing. They  have  got  to  decide  either  to 
abolish  them  in  labour  disputes,  or  have  the 
courage  to  bring  in  what  they  think  has  to 
be  done.  But  you  cannot  leave  them  in  the 
state  they  are  presently  in. 

I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  not  that  question 
really.  The  Attorney  General  gets  terribly 
upset  because  he  haled  the  people  in  Peter- 
borough into  the  court  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  effectively  dealt  with  the 
Oshawa  Times  strike.  We  end  up  with  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Peterborough  Labour 
Council  in  jail  because  of  his  failure  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  Oshawa  Times  strike.  I 
thought  that  would  get  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  I  was  never  upset. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  AJl  right,  the  point  I  want 
to  make  is  the  nub  of  the  problem  is  the  right 
of  the  employer  to  operate  his  plant  in  face 
of  a  lawfvd  strike.  I  say  that  in  this  province, 
in  this  kind  of  a  society,  you  should  not  allow 
the  employer  to  operate  his  plant  in  the  face 
of  a  lawful  strike.  That  is  a  shift  in  the 
balance  of  economic  power  which  I  know 
will  be  totally  unacceptable  to  the  members 
opposite,  but  I  assiure  you  it  would  do  more 
in  a  shorter  time  to  improve  the  economy  and 
the  relations  of  industry  and  management  and 
of  labour  in  this  province,  than  any  other 
single  thing.  In  one  feU  swoop  you  would 
remove  any  concern  that  we  would  have 
about  the  injunction  in  whatever  limited  way 
that  you  wanted  at  some  point  to  keep  it  in 
civil  matters. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  problem  and  that 
is  the  problem  that  you  have  to  face  up  to. 
When  you  find  a  report  which  spells  out  in 
great  detail  all  sorts  of  possible  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  possible  problems,  what 
you  really  mean,  is  that  a  simple  problem  is 
being  ducked,  and  that  is  the  simple  problem. 
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I  ^m  isuggesting  to  the  Minister  of  Labour 
tliat  that  is  the  road  that  he  should  take,  and 
to  place  into  The  Labour  Relations  Act  a 
simple  an^endment  saying  that  in  the  case  of 
a  lawful  strike,  the  employer  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  hire  anyone  as  employees,  to  take 
tlie  place  of  those  members  of  his  working 
force  who  are  lawfully  on  strike. 

I  have  gone  on  at  a  little  bit  of  length  in 
order  to  put  what  I  conceive  our  position  to 
be.  I  want  the  Minister  to  know  that  that  is 
the  cutting  stone  of  why  we  went  to  Proctor- 
Silex;  why  we  are  chagrined  and  ashamed 
that  we  were  not  able  to  effectively  articulate 
that  proposition  and  why  we,  a  party— which 
is  supported  by  and  supports  the  trade  union 
movement  in  this  province,  is,  as  you  know 
and  as  we  all  know,  in  growing  numbers- 
have  not  been  able  to  i)ersuade  the  govern- 
ment to  eliminate  this  kind  of  operation  which 
destroys  legitimate  trade  unions  of  persons  in 
this  province  who  even  with  the  protection 
of  their  trade  union,  would  not  be  earning  an 
adequate  wage.  I  have  gone  on  at  some 
length,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  come  back 
in  on  another  matter,  but  perhaps  someone 
else  would  care  to  comment.  Or  perhaps  the 
Minister  would  comment  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  members  wish  to 
enter  the  debate?  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  hon.  member  has 
made  a  good  speech,  good  remarks,  but  in 
reference  to  these  particular  matters,  the 
injunction  itself,  in  essence,  was  not  the 
main  point  in  the  cases  which  he  cited.  I 
deal  particularly  with  Proctor-Silex.  There 
was  very  tough  bargaining  in  that  situation, 
as  the  hon.  member  knows.  Certainly  we 
know  it  from  our  department. 

There  was  a  question  on  a  point  raised  a 
few  moments  ago,  for  example,  about  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  changes  that  would 
have  been  required.  You  may  recall  that  we 
announced  a  change  in  the  minimum  wage 
last  October,  which  was  just  about  in  the 
middle  of  those  negotiations,  and  that  had 
an  effect  on  the  situation.  These  matters  are 
never  entirely  clear.  There  are  always  a  lot 
of  extra  factors  involved  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  nevertheless,  there  was  extremely 
hard  bargaining  on  both  sides.  I  would  say 
that  the  workers  there,  in  many  ways,  had  my 
sympathy  and  understanding. 

But  we  are  not,  under  our  law,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  settlements  in  these  situations. 
We  put  out  best  people  into  that  situation 
to  work  with  the  parties.  We  all  know  that, 
as  of  now,  many  of  the  employees  gradually 
went  back  to  work  themselves,  into  their  own 


plant.  Some  of  them  have  gone  elsewhere  I 
suppose,  I  do  not  have  the  actual  numbers. 

But  we  have  had  an  apphcation  for  de- 
certification proceedings  before  the  labour 
relations  board  which  was  granted.  But— not 
always,  not  always  by  any  means  but  it  did 
in  this  and  it  was  on  their  apphcation. 

But  I  think  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  as 
well,  that  here  we  have  a  free  and  pretty 
mobile  labour  force,  which  moves  around  a 
great  deal  and  they  get  in  this  particular 
instance.  In  many  ways  the  hon.  member  and 
others  are  painting  a  picture  of  gloom  and 
doom.  But  in  my  estimates  speech,  dealing 
with  labour  relations,  I  made  it  very  dear 
that  our  labour  relations  in  this  province  were 
not  in  a  state  of  chaos,  that  the  kind  of 
example  that  has  been  cited  here  tonight 
serious  as  it  is,  and  which  I  recognize  is  not 
the  common  factor.  But  we  have  here,  deal- 
ing as  we  are  with  a  very  great  number  of 
situations,  nine  to  one  where  parties  reach 
amicable  settlements  or  settlements  wifli  the 
assistance  of  our  department.  I  am  only  too 
pleased  that  almost  half  of  those  are  reached 
between  the  parties  theimelves.  It  is  far 
better  that  they  can  do  that  themselves  rather 
than  interjecting  our  officers  into  it. 

We  are  there  to  give  assistance  but  it  is 
better  for  the  parties  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems if  they  can,  and  this  they  have  been 
doing  with  increasing  ability  and,  more  than 
that,  we  have  been  trying  to  work  with  them 
ahead  of  time  to  clear  up  many  of  their 
problems  to  assist  them  before  they  get  down 
to  the  difficult  stages.  By  so  doing,  the  parties 
can  reach  their  own  agreement  and  the  union 
and  the  management  side  will  strengthen  their 
own  abihties  to  reach  agreements  and  thus 
strengthen  their  abilities  in  the  industrial 
relations  field. 

We  recognize  that  many  of  these  people 
are  uninitiated  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
relations  and  negotiations.  By  the  work  that 
they  are  doing  today,  they  will  certainly  cope 
with  harder  and  more  difficult  bargaining  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Labour  relations? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
really  expect  him  to  answer  the  principal 
question  about  amending  this  Act  to  require 
a  company  to  cease  operations  during  a  lawful 
strike. 

It  would  be  disastrous  if  there  were  not 
some  settlements  worked  out  under  this  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  in  the  province. 
But  he  raised  the  question  that  somehow  or 
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other  his  deosion   to   change  the   minimum 
wage  law  in  the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Excuse  me,  that  came  into 
a  situation  in  the  middle  of— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  purely  incidental. 

Mr.  J.   Renwick:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  know  the  point  that  the 
lion,  member  for  Oshawa  raised,  that  the 
offer  was  low  and  our  minimum  wage  came  in 
that  time.  They  were  different  setdements 
entirely. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  change  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  mitigated  against  a  settlement 
witii  Proctor-Silex,  is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  was  just  siinply  cit- 
ing and  saying  that  I  recognized  that  the  offer 
that  had  been  made  by  the  company  was  not 
substantial.  They  made  their  free  offer  as  they 
decided  to  but  in  the  middle  of  that  time 
the  change  in  the  minimum  wage  was  an- 
nounced. The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  said 
that  there  would  have  had  to  have  been 
another  change  within  a  short  period  of  time 
so  that  it  had  an  effect  in  some  way  on  their 
negotiations. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Certainly,  the  letter  which 
was  addressed  1t)y  the  company  to  its  employ- 
ees on  November  5,  1968,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
refers  only  to  tiie  very  fair  offer  made  some 
time  prior  to  September  20.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  that  were  the  only  reason,  I  am  not 
saying  it  was  the  only  reason,  I  would  think 
that  your  oflBcers  would  have  been  able  to  get 
a  satisfactory  settlement  for  the  company  and 
for  the  union  in  that  particular  circumstance. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  the  statistics  at  that 
time  in  October,  1968,  in  the  Belleville  urban 
area. 

The  average  weekly  wage  and  salary  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  at  that  time  was  $117.24. 
In  Belleville  it  was  $98.53.  It  was  marginally 
higher  than  Timmins,  the  second  lowest 
average  weekly  wage  and  salary  in  the  whole 
of  the  province.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  economic  circumstances  in  Prince 
Edward  county  are  very  depressed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  that 
has  been  raised.  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister 
about  good  faith  because  I  am  a  Httle  per- 
plexed myself  about  the  sitiiation. 

I  have  never  comprehended  parts  of  tlie 
complexity    of    The    Labour    Relations    Act 


even  though,  in  my  parental  legacy,  there  is 
some  skill.  People  assiraie  tbat  I  have  knowl- 
edge, but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Minister  has 
conceded— albeit  quietly,  and  primarily  with 
an  occasional  nod  of  the  head— that  there  are 
some  things  wrong  with  injunctions  in  this 
province.  There  may  well  have  to  be  an 
alteration  in  the  law.  I  think  that  the  cases 
that  have  been  put  to  him  tonight  by  the 
members  in  this  caucus  about  spelling  it  out 
—whatever  courage  that  may  take— are  very 
much  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

And  I  think,  on  a  second  point,  that  the 
way  in  whidh  the  government  might  respond 
is  by  passing  a  law.  Here,  employers  would 
cease  operation  during  the  holding  of  a  law- 
ful strike.  It  would  be  an  interesting  coimter- 
point  to  the  way  in  which  government  is 
presently  willing  to  acquiesce  to  what  occurs 
in  places  like  Picton,  situations  like  Proctor- 
Silex.  There  the  employer  quite  calculatingly 
and  with  the  apparent  compHcity  of  govern- 
ment, bre^  a  union. 

One  is  not  arguing  that,  as  a  result,  all 
labour  relations  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
have  crumbled.  One  is  simply  saying  to  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  blots  on 
the  honour  of  industrial  relations  need  not  be 
tolerated  at  all,  imless  one  has  a  government 
whidh,  on  balance,  views  the  distribution  of 
economic  power  entirely  in  management's 
favour.  That  is  essentially  the  point  we  are 
making. 

Whenever  tliere  is  a  crisis  situation,  involv- 
ing a  small  unit  of  employees  and  a  fairly 
large  ooiiparation,  the  goverrmient  comes 
down  firmly  on  the  corporate  side.  We  under- 
stand that  that  is  the  way  the  philosophies 
in  this  House  are  ranged.  That  does  not  make 
it  any  more  palatable.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  relevantly 
pointed  out,  that  when  a  plant  picks  up  and 
says:  We  are  going  to  close  down  our  Stude- 
baker  operation  and  to  the  devU  with  you  or 
when  it  says:  We  are  going  to  move  a  plant 
hke  Westinghouse  from  one  i>art  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  other,  or  Canadian  Wire  and 
Cable  from  Leaside  to  Simcoe,  and  you  take 
the  consequences;  one  sees  no  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  government  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  men  in  work  in  those  areas.  You  are 
quite  prepared  to  watch  jobs  ruined  under 
that  circumstance  by  having  management 
close  down  and  not  operate,  but  choose  to 
operate  elsewhere  or  not  to  operate  at  all.  But 
in  areas  like  Proctor-Silex  and  in  areas  like 
the  Peterborough  Examiner  you  are  quite 
willing  to  watch  a  group  of  working  men  and 
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women  —  leaving  the  union  out  altogether  — 
rendered  economically  desolate  by  a  plant 
which  keeps  operating  through  the  hiring  of 
people  who  break  a  strike. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  back  then 
to  the  prelude  to  all  of  this,  the  prelude  to 
the  more  extreme  circumstance.  That  is,  the 
period  of  negotiation  to  which  the  Minister 
has  referred,  and  this  extraordinary  clause  in 
his  Labour  Relations  Act  which  says:  "Shall 
bargain  in  good  faith  and  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  make  a  collective  agreement". 

The  Minister's  conciliation  oflBcers  are  party 
to  the  discussions  and  the  reports  come  back 
to  the  Minister  on  a  regular  basis.  He  says, 
as  he  said  tonight:  "I  have  considerable 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  workers 
in  that  instance".  This  implies  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  that  as  a  fairly  forthright  man  looking 
at  a  situation  directly,  he  saw  the  injustice 
in  the  negotiations.  He  recognized  what  was 
happening  to  that  small  group  of  workers  in 
the  process  of  bargaining  with  Proctor-Silex; 
he  knew  that  SCM  has  the  economic  power 
to  wipe  them  out,  and  he  saw  no  evidence  in 
the  entire  period  on  the  part  of  management 
to  seriously  reach  an  agreement. 

He  understood  the  dilemma,  it  was  not  so 
difficult  for  a  man  of  good  faith  to  compre- 
hend. Then  what  kind  of  interpretation  of 
the  Act  is  it  which  allows  the  negotiations  to 
crumble,  for  the  strike  to  take  place,  and  for 
the  union  to  be  broken?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  understand  in  this  House  tonight.  That  is 
the  part  that  I  simply  cannot  comprehend.  In 
the  case  of  the  Peterborough  Examiner  the 
Minister,  through  his  conciliation  officers,  must 
have  known  what  Roy  Thomson  was  about. 
He  must  have  known  the  point  at  which  the 
employers  were  prepared  to  see  the  union  go 
under  rather  than  reach  a  contract.  He  must 
have  recognized  certain  of  the  economic 
equity  in  the  union's  position.  Why  then  did 
he  allow  negotiations  to  break  down,  the 
strike  to  take  place,  and  again  a  considerable 
number  of  working  men  and  women  to  suffer 
unjust  circumstances? 

Now  the  Minister  can  reply— it  is  not  my 
job  to  force  an  agreement,  it  is  not  my  job 
to  enter  the  negotiation  procedure  and  to 
dictate  the  terms,  and  if  the  union  is  exer- 
cised it  can  always  go  to  the  labour  relations 
board  and  ask  for  the  right  to  prosecute  and 
then  go  to  the  courts  and  extract  $1,000  from 
the  Peterborough  Examiner.  Lord  Thomson 
spends  that  on  Fleet  Street  in  one  breakfast. 
Or  the  Minister  can  suggest  prosecuting— and 
SCM  getting  $1,000  when  the  prosecution 
takes  place  and  it  is  laughed  off  as  a  simple 
accounting  procedure  in  a  vast  corporation. 


The  fact  of  thei  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  simply  do  not  understand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  hon.  member,  in  his 
discussion,  says  you  are  permitted  to  go  to 
strike;  it  is  the  right  of  the  workers  if  they 
wish  to  go  to  strike- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —to  go  to  strike? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  corrected  myself.  I  said  you 
permitted  the  bargaining  to  break  down.  That 
is  what  I  said  very  clearly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  But  there  are  times  when 
you  go  as  far  as  you  can,  but  you  cannot 
knock  their  heads  together  and  say  this  is 
the  agreement  and  you  shall  sign  it.  You 
people  would  object  very  strongly  and  so 
would  I. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  absolutely  and  I  am  npt 
asking  for  an  unfair  application  of  the  Minis- 
ter's power.  I  am  simply  saying  that  if,  in 
the  process  of  negotiation,  the  Minister  sees 
through  his  conciliation  people,  direct  evi- 
dence of  bad-faith  bargaining— as  there  was 
in  Proctor-Silex,  as  there  was  in  Peterborough 
Examiner— then  I  want  to  know  what  the 
devil  this  Act  means. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  That  is  prevalent  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  makes  a  farce  of  labour 

relations,  because  the  Minister  says  he  writes 

it  in  with  some  pride,  section  12  of  the  Act: 

They   shall   bargain   in   good   faith    and 

make    every   reasonable    effort   to   make   a 

collective  agreement. 

And  he  has  his  reports  back  week  after  week 
which  I  am  sure  say  to  him— I  am  not  there, 
I  am  not  sitting  in  his  office— but  I  imagine 
his  conciliation  officers  come  back  to  him  and 
say:  "You  know,  Dalton,  those  management 
guys  are  rough,  they  are  prepared  to  break 
that  union.  I  do  not  know  how  the  hell  to 
get  them  together.  It  is  going  to  break  down 
and  go  to  strike  because  there  is  no  other 
solution." 

And  Dalton  clucks,  clucks  a  little  and 
shakes  his  head  and  sees  the  ominous  writing 
on  the  wall  and  says:  "Well  we  will  toss  them 
out  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  this 
section  does  not  mean  anything  anyway." 

If  bargaining  in  good  faith  does  mean 
something,  if  your  Act  means  anything— then 
surely,  at  some  point  in  the  legislative  process 
either,  Mr.  Chairman— and  this  is  one  of  the 
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things  which  intrigues  me— either  you  define 
good  faith  in  the  regulations- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Right! 

Mr.  Lewis:  —which,  unless  I  am  wrong,  has 
never  been  done. 

Mr.  Pitman:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  no  good  faith  defini- 
tion in  this  province.  What  does  the  phrase 
mean?  In  fact,  when  I  sit  down  I  would  really 
appreciate  the  Minister  standing  in  his  place 
and  defining  for  posterity,  the  meaning  of 
this  term  "good  faith". 

So  either  you  explicitly  define  it  in  your 
regulations— and  you  have  the  example  of  the 
NXRB  in  the  United  States  on  which  to  base 
it— or  you  alter  your  legislation  itself  so  that 
we  do  not  engage  in  this  masquerade.  I  am 
not  asking  that  you  use  sturm  und  drang 
for  management  only,  you  know.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  iron  fist  comes  down  in  any 
inequitable  way.  God  knows  there  are  enough 
favours  granted  the  management  side  in  the 
economic  process  where  small  plants  are  con- 
cerned and  small  groups  of  workers  are  con- 
cerned. That  is  not  bargaining  between 
equals. 

We  are  simply  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  Minister  has  it  reported  to  him  that 
bad-faith  bargaining  is  taking  place,  he  does 
not  allow  a  group  of  working  men  and  women 
to  be  destroyed  in  economic  terms  by  stick- 
ing to  the  mechanistic  application  of  this  Act 
and  by  violating  the  clause  which  he  always 
holds  up  as  being  of  such  inestimable  worth. 

Now  I  know  we  will  take  serious  issue  on 
this  matter,  and  I  know  that  it  is  confined  to 
a  given  number  of  cases.  You  had  some  of 
them  laid  out  tonight.  But  they  do  involve 
a  good  many  people  and  a  great  deal  of 
hardship,  completely  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary. I  would  like  the  Minister  to  tell 
the  House,  if  he  would  be  so  kind,  what  does 
"in  good  faith"  and  "every  reasonable  effort 
to  make  a  collective  agreement"  mean?  What 
does  it  mean?  Have  you  a  definition  which  is 
given  in  any  sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  these  cases  to  define  what 
is  bargaining  in  bad  faith  or  good  faith.  There 
is  very  little  evidence  before  you  and  you 
may  say,  well  it  is  clear  as  crystal  from  the 
outside,  but  it  really  is  not. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  this  is  one  of  the 
very  difficult  areas  that  we  have  before  us  in 
this  Act.  But  I  would  like  you,  the  hon.  mem- 
l>er,  to  define  what  he  would  do  and  how  he 


would  define  it,  because  it  is  not  defined  for 
Tis  in  this  Act  and  I  recognize  this.  It  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  is  being  given  careful 
consideration  by  myself. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  Minister  permit 
me  a  question? 

Have  you  attempted  to  have  the  courts 
define  it  for  you?  Have  you  initiated  any 
prosecution  under  your  Act  where  you  thought 
there  was  at  least  a  veneer  of  bad  faith  in 
collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Leave  it 
to  the  poor  unions  to  pay  the  shot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  have  not,  because  I 
have  not  had  before  me,  since  I  have  been 
in  this  portfolio,  a  real  case  where  we  had 
evidence  that  we  could  put  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  kind  of  evidence  that 
we  felt  was  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  know?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  does  the  Minister  know  that?  He 
is  as  subjective  as  the  Speaker  was  earlier 
today  on  another  occasion  in  determining 
what  is  urgent,  something  that  occurs  only  in 
the  Minister's  head.  Surely  to  goodness  if  you 
are  going  to  bring  some  sense  to  this,  you 
have  to  apply  a  test  that  is  other  than  sub- 
jective. And  to  date,  you  have  not  been. 
You  have  not  attempted  to  define  it  in  the 
Act.  You  have  not  attempted  to  have  it 
defined  in  the  courts  and  the  Minister  stands 
up  and  says.  There  has  been  nothing  that 
appeals  to  me  as  being  bargaining  in  bad 
faith.  That  does  not  make  any  sense.  You 
are  being  as  arbitrary  as  the  Speaker  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  not  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman.    It  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  would  take  it  to  the 
courts  if  there  was  a  good  strong  case  where 
I  felt  we  could  get  a  decision  on  it.  But  in 
most  of  these  instances,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  bargaining  in  bad  faith. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  subjective. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  it  not  in  the  Act  then? 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  pose  this  question.  If  the  Minister  felt 
that  the  management  was  sincerely  trying  to 
destroy  the  union— and  I  think  the  member  for 
Riverdale  and  others  on  these  benches  ha\'e 
indicated    examples    where    surely    there    is 
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almost  very  little   doubt  in  anybody's   mind 
what  the  purpose  of  it  was. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  quote  Lord  Thomson 
to  find  out  his  views  of  the  situation.  If  the 
Minister  was  sure  that  he  received  from  his 
conciliation  officers  indication  that  the  purpose 
of  not  making  any  agreement  was  in  order 
to  destroy  the  union,  would  he  feel  that  that 
was  sufficient  cause  to  prosecute  the  manage- 
ment under  The  Labour  Relations  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  has  to  be 
more  than  a  feeling  on  my  part.  Surely  we 
cannot  go  before  the  courts  on  the  basis  of 
"Bales  thinks"  or  "feels  in  his  heart"  or 
something. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  want  some  evidence  as 
to  what  they  are  doing,  not  just- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  is  that  then? 
Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Practical  evidence! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Assuming  these  facts  are 
correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve 
them.  In  the  Proctor-Silex  strike,  the  lUEW 
was  certffied  to  represent  Proctor-Silex 
workers  on  December  27,  1967,  and  on 
January  12,  1968,  it  notffied  the  company  of 
its  desire  to  bargain.  The  company  notffied 
the  union  they  would  meet  them  on  January 
19,  1968,  although  the  law  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  states  that  the  parties  shall  meet 
within  15  days  after  the  notice  to  commence 
bargaining. 

The  parties  met  on  January  19.  The  union 
presented  its  proposals  but  the  meeting  was 
terminated  after  approximately  one  hour  be- 
cause the  company's  lawyer  had  to  catch  a 
plane  to  Philadelphia.  The  Proctor-Silex  man- 
agement would  not  meet  the  following  week 
and  set  a  tentative  date  of  January  30.  This 
meeting  was  called  off  and  re-schedviled  for 
February  2. 

The  meeting  of  February  2  lasted  approxi- 
mately two  hours  with  the  company  making 
no  submission  or  counter  proposals.  The 
company  stated  they  could  not  meet  the  fol- 
lowing week  but  would  meet  on  February 
14.  During  the  meeting  of  February  14,  little 
progress  was  made  and  a  tentative  date  of 
February  21  or  22  was  set  for  a  future  meet- 
ing. 

The  company  cancelled  the  tentative  dates 
and  set  February  28  for  a  meeting.  The  next 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  March  14  and  15. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  for  March  14  with 
Mr.  Findlay,  the  plant  manager,  without  the 


company  lawyer  but  very  little  was  achieved. 
It  appeared  that  management  did  not  want  to 
meet  without  their  lawyer. 

The  company  would  not  meet  the  next  day 
or  even  the  following  week  and  set  March  27 
as  a  meeting  date.  On  March  20  the  company 
informed  the  union  that  they  could  not  meet 
on  March  27  and  the  earliest  possible  date 
was  April  3.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
company  would  not  consent  to  any  further 
meetings  until  the  lawyer  was  available.  The 
delaying  tactics  of  the  company  prompted 
the  membership  to  call  for  conciliation  serv- 
ices and  the  taking  of  a  strike  vote.  The  strike 
vote  resulted  in  98  per  cent  voting  for  strike 
action  if  necessary  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  Conciliation  procedures  dragged 
out  for  weeks;  finally  the  workers  walked  but 
on  July  17,  1968. 

During  this  entire  period  the  company 
made  no  monetary  offer;  in  fact  no  offer  wiis 
made  until  the  strike  had  been  in  progress 
for  a  two-week  period.  At  this  point  the 
company  offer  was  4  per  cent  and  on  August 
21  they  gave  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  offer  of 
6  per  cent.  The  6  per  cent  offer  would  only 
reflect  in  5.6  to  15  cents  adjustments  in  the 
various  wage  classifications.  The  facts  are 
the  Proctor-Silex  company  had  bargained  in 
bad  faith  at  the  very  outset  of  negotiations. 

Would  the  Minister  comment?  Is  there 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  that?  Or  are 
these  facts  so  wrong  that  there  is  nothing  he 
could  deal  with,  to  see  whether  or  not 
bargaining  in  good  faith  had  taken  place, 
particularly  as  the  services  of  the  conciliation 
officer  had  been  engaged  for  several  weeks? 

Is  that  good  faith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  I  indicated  before 
that  there  was  much  in  that  case  that  was 
of  great  concern  to  us,  but  there  are  other 
factors  involved  as  well  which  I  cannot  deal 
with  at  the  moment.    I  would  say  this— 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  factors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  were  other  dis- 
cussions in  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Was  there  a  Tory  in  the  picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  political  relationship  the 
factor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  political  relationship  of 
the  Tory  party  to  Mr.  McFarlane  at  stake? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  would  sit  down  for  a  minute;  I  had 
no  discussions  with  anybody  other  than  my 
conciliation  oflBcers  in  this. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  are  the  other  factors? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  they?  Why  can  they 
not  be  told  to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  a  case  of  not 
being  told  to  this  House.  I  do  not  have  the 
whole  file  before  me.  As  this  matter  pro- 
ceeded, I  had  discussions  with  my  chief 
conciliation  oflBcer  very  frequently.  There 
were  discusisons  as  to  how  we  could  get 
them  to  bargain  and  bargain  properly.  I  know 
there  were  delays,  but  there  were  also 
frustrations  on  both  sides.  We  could  see  this. 
Now  this  particular  case,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  my  own  department,  is  not 
closed.  It  is  closed,  yes,  because  that  par- 
ticular strike  is  over  but  we  have  been  and 
are  looking  at  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  the  Minister  would  not  necessarily  have 
the  file  here  and  all  the  facts  and  so  on  about 
it.  We  are  obviously  not  going  to  finish  the 
estimates  of  this  department  tonight.  Could 
we  not  make  certain  that  before  his  estimates 
are  finished,  we  could  be  given  the  whole 
story  as  he  understands  it? 

We  only  have  the  story  as  we  understand 
it  of  the  Proctor-Silex  one.  I  think,  in  order 
to  get  to  some  understanding  of  what  the 
hang-up  and  the  problem  is  and  to  get  com- 
munication about  it,  we  must  know  what 
those  other  factors  are.  I  think  it  is  essential; 
otherwise  we  cannot  really  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
a  much  larger  problem  than  we  are  with  the 
Proctor-Silex  situation.  That  is  important  but 
we  are  dealing  with  an  overall  problem  that 
is  going  to  affect  a  lot  of  other  cases. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Precisely. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  why  we  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  puzzled. 
We  have  been  trying  to  extract  from  the 
Minister  what  he  considers  to  be  bargaining 
in  bad  faith.  All  he  says  is  that  apparently 
there  is  no  case  that  he  has  ever  seen  since  he 
has  been  in  that  department  that  would 
amount  to  an  offence  under  the  Act  in 
relation  to  bargaining  in  bad  faith.    Surely, 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  some  criteria 
that  the  Minister  and  his  officials  apply  in 
connection  with  this  very  serious  problem. 
Otherwise  why  keep  the  section  in  the?  Act? 

Mr.  Pitman:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  Whether  it  is  about  tlic  Proctor- 
Silex  or  any  other  strike,  or  any  other  labour 
dispute.  Surely  the  Minister  must  have 
something  in  his  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  his 
oflBcials  that  would  constitute  bargaining  in 
bad  faith.  What  is  it?  When  is  it  going  to  be 
serious  enough?  If  it  is  not  in  the  set  of  cir- 
cumstances set  out  by  tlie  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  let  us  pretend  it  was  not  Proctor- 
Silex.  Let  us  pretend  he  has  set  out  a  hypo- 
thetical situation.  Would  that  not,  in  the 
Minister's  mind,  be  sufficient  if  those  circum- 
stances could  be  proven— to  authorize  him 
to  go  to  the  courts  and  charge  the  ofiFending 
company  with  bargaining  in  bad  faith?  If  that 
is  not  enough,  what  is?  That  is  the  simple 
question.    I    think    the    House    deserves    an 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  simple  fact  is  that 
these  matters,  under  this  section,  are  not  set 
out  clearly,  with  prefix  or  definition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  the  crux  of  your  labour 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  they  are  not  set  out- 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
Minister— if  they  are  not  set  out,  what  does 
the  section  mean  to  the  Minister?  The  Minis- 
ter is  charged  with  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility. This  Legislature  has  given  him  a 
statute  to  enforce.  There  is  an  important 
section  that  concerns  many  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  All  we  are  trying  to 
extract  from  the  Minister  tonight  is  what,  in 
his  mind,  is  the  meaning  of  that  section? 

Can  he  describe  to  us  a  hypothetical  set 
of  facts  which  would  indicate  to  him  that 
now  is  the  time  I  must  move,  that  I  lay  a 
charge  and  go  to  court?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  find  out.  That  is  why  I  say,  let  us  assume 
for  a  moment  that  the  facts  as  set  out  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  are  completely  hypothetical.  Let  us 
detach  Proctor-Silex  from  them.  Are  those 
enough  or  does  he  need  something  more  than 
that?  If  he  needs  something  more,  what  is 
it?  Tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  some  cases  there  are 
reasons  that  some  of  these  things  could  not  be 
done,  or  reasons  for  delay.  In  my  view, 
bargaining  in  bad  faith   is   when   you   have 
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evidence  or  can  find  evidence  that  the  person 
does  not  intend  to  reach  an  agreement.  He 
sets  up  so  many  diflBculties,  roadblocks,  if 
you  would,  and  will  not  make  the  normal  and 
proper  attempts  with  the  other  side  to  reach 
an  agreement.  They  may  never  come  to  an 
agreement  because  there  may  not  be  a  meet- 
ing of  minds.  That  we  have  to  respect  and 
imderstand.  But  if  a  person  frustrates  the 
whole  process  of  agreement  so  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  at  all,  in  my  view  that  is  bargain- 
ing in  bad  faith,  and  it  is  on  that  that  I  can 
take  action,  or  at  least  attempt  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Let  me  pursue  this 
a  little  further  with  the  hon.  Minister.  Surely 
the  Minister  is  not  suggesting  that  any  em- 
ployer is  going  to  be  sufficiently  naive  to 
flaunt  the  Minister's  authority  and  say  in  a 
big,  loud  voice  in  the  presence  of  the  news 
media— and  in  the  presence  of  people  who 
can  accurately  quote  what  the  employer  has 
said— "I  am  not  going  to  bargain  and  I  don't 
care  what  happens"? 

No  employer  is  going  to  be  that  foolish  or 
going  to  be  that  badly  advised,  so  we  are 
never  going  to  reach  that  extreme.  What  you 
are  going  to  get  is  a  series  of  perhaps  some- 
what sophisticated  manoeuvres  such  as  out- 
lined by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale.  "It 
is  difficult  to  arrange  an  appointment;  our 
lawyer  has  gone  to  Philadelphia;  we  cannot 
meet  this  week;  we  might  want  to  meet  next 
week;  we  may  send  someone  who  has  no 
authority  to  make  any  offer."  In  due  course, 
a  month,  two  months,  three  months  pass,  and 
that  is  the  situation  outlined  by  the  hon. 
member,  and  nothing  happens. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Minister  again  just  as  simply 
as  I  can,  what  more  do  you  need  than  the 
facts  that  he  recited?  Let  us  separate  those 
facts  from  Proctor-Silex.  Let  us  presume  that 
the  hon.  member  has  outlined  the  situation— 
a  hypothetical  situation— on  the  basis  of  those 
facts  as  he  stated  if  every  one  of  them  were, 
'n  fact,  accurate.  Would  that  be  enough  for 
the  Minister  to  launch  a  prosecution  or  would 
he  need  something  more?  If  he  needs  some- 
thing more,  what  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  difficulty  is  getting 
the  kind  of  evidence  or  kind  of  situation  out 
of  which  you  can  make  a  good  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  situation, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  but  in  between  all  of 
that  you  will  find  frequently  that  there  is 
discussion  as  to  negotiation  and  offers  to  nego- 
tiate  and   to  come   forward,  inquiries   as  to 


matters  of  negotiation  and  so  on.  You  have 
to  take  into  account  all  of  this. 

I  know  the  problem  the  member  is  raising, 
and  I  know  it  is  a  serious  one  and  one  which 
is  receiving  consideration  wdthin  the  depart- 
ment as  to  changes  that  may  be  necessary. 

We  have  a  whole  range  of  changes  under 
discussion.  But  it  is  a  very  difficult  situation 
to  take  before  the  courts  with  the  kind  of 
concrete  evidence  that  you  and  I  know  is 
required,  if  you  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  case 
before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then,  let  me  go  one  step 
farther,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Minister  when  he  gets  something  approaching 
the  situation  as  outlined  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale,  that  he  would  receive  perhaps 
very  good  assistance  from  the  courts  if  he 
goes  before  the  court  and  says,  "In  the 
opinion  of  this  department,  this  is  as  close  as 
we  can  get  to  a  situation  where  there  is 
bargaining  without  good  faith". 

Then  at  least  Mr.  Justice  somebody  would 
say  yes  or  no.  And  Mr.  Justice  somebody 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  say  yes, 
because  A,  B,  C,  D;  or  no  because  W,  X,  Y, 
Z.  At  that  point  we  would  have  estal>lished 
some  law. 

I  think  the  Minister  begs  the  question, 
when  he  comes  in  and  says  to  us,  "These  are 
very  serious  questions  which  we  are  con- 
sidering in  the  department."  Wherein  do  you 
get  some  definitive  answer?  Surely  you  take 
the  best  case  you  have,  you  go  to  court  and 
you  find  out.  You  ask  the  trial  court,  you  ask 
perhaps  the  court  of  appeal,  and  if  you  feel 
it  is  important  enough,  you  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.   Surely  that  is  the  answer. 

If  the  Minister  is  unsure  of  himself  as  he 
appears  to  be  tonight,  why  does  he  not  seek 
the  help  of  the  courts?  Get  the  best  case  he 
can  and  take  it  to  court.  The  court  says,  "No, 
you  are  wrong,  that  isn't  enough."  Then 
perhaps  you  can  rewrite  your  legislation.  But 
at  this  stage  you  just  go  around  in  circles  and 
you  produce  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  begin  to  suspect  the  Min- 
ister does  not  want  a  definition. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
add  to  what  the  hon.  members  have  said,  I 
just  want  to  relate  this,  if  I  might,  as  an  aside. 
You  know,  bargaining  in  bad  faith  and  labour 
relations  in  bad  faith  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
You  and  I  have  been  involved  now  for  about 
four  months  with  North  American  Plastics  in 
Wallaceburg.  I  refer  to  the  Minister.  And 
the  Minister  has  a  litany  of  situations  where 
the  United  Autoworkers  refuse  to  show  up 
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in  connection  with  an  analysis  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  representative  vote  under  section  43, 
I  think  it  is. 

This  is  a  digression  somewhat,  but  it  does 
come  under  the  labour  relations  board 
because,  of  course,  this  is  the  function  of  the 
board. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  of  all 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  I  am 
more  attracted  to  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  than  with  any 
other  comments,  and  the  reinforcement  of 
those  comments  by  the  letter  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale. 

This  particular  section  of  the  Act  has  been 
in  there  for  over  20  years  and  I  would  think 
this  department  has  been  involved,  I  hazard 
a  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  between  2,000  to  3,000 
conciliation  procedures  during  that  time. 
Maybe  10,000. 

The  basic  point  that  is  well  made  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  is  the  fact  that  you  have 
to  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  court. 

Some  time  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
an  analysis  of  what  bargaining  in  good  faith 
means.  In  the  United  States,  this  is  a  day- 
to-day  proposition.  The  NLRB  in  the  United 
States  just  about  weekly  grants  permission 
for  a  prosecution  under  their  Act. 

Maybe  we  are  a  generation  behind  the 
times  here,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  certainly 
invite  the  Minister  to  consider  what  these 
members  have  said  if  you  get  into  that  hypo- 
thetical situation. 

Let  us  not  hypothesize,  let  us  discuss  the 
issue  that  arose  and  let  us  discuss  North 
American  Plastics.  It  is  a  different  situation 
but  there  you  have  an  application  for  decerti- 
fication in  December  of  1968  and  on  some- 
thing like  12  occasions  they  tried  to  sit  down 
to  interrogate  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  a  representative  vote. 

I  could  coitte  equipped  here  with  the  cor- 
respondence, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister 
and  I  have  had  about  this.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  in  connection  with  collective  bar- 
gaining is  this,  that  we  have  to  do  this,  we  in 
this  Legislature  have  to  take  a  two-way 
position  on  this. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
will  agree  with  me,  we  cannot  forever  be 
standing  up  and  saying  in  effect— and  I  would 
not  suggest  you  do  this  really,  I  say  this  most 
respectfully,  you  do  not  do  this— but  we  can- 
not take  the  position  or  let  the  public  think 
we    are    taking    the    position    that    in    every 


labour  dispute  management  is  all  wrong  and 
unions  are  all  right. 

I  want  to  siiy  to  the  member  for  Oshawa, 
if  I  might  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  zeal  and  concern  and 
knowledge  and  ability  in  connection  with 
collective  bargaining,  but  when  he  Comes  out 
with  the  phrase,  "We  have  to  start  with  an 
even  fight"  I  cannot  accept  that.  As  a  person 
wlio  has  been  involved  to  some  extent  profes- 
sionally with  the  trade  imion  moven^ent, 
surely  we  cannot  use  the  word  "fight";  per- 
haps it  is  an  unhappy  choice  of  phrase.  Maybe 
he  would  want  to  reconsider  that. 

Surely  the  whole  equation  in  connection 
with  collective  bargaining  has  to  be  that 
the  premise  is  not  to  fight,  that  each  party  is 
prepared  to  ameliorate  their  positions.  I 
suggest  to  tlie  Minister  of  Labour,  if  I  might 
tlirough  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  had 
been  instances  in  this  province  where  you 
have  seen  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
management,  more  than  labour,  that  they  will 
not  ameliorate  their  position,  that  they  are 
completely  ix)larized  from  the  beginning. 

That  is  the  situation  that  invites  the  appli- 
cation of  section  12,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

And  you  must  have  had  these  situations.  I 
have  been  involved  in  them  myself,  where  I 
see  a  lack  of  good  faith.  I  give  you  that 
example  of  North  American  Plastics.  I  really 
think  in  fairness  that  that  is  a  situation  where 
there  is  some  degree  of  bad  faith.  But  in  con- 
nection with  this,  I  really  feel  we  are  getting 
down  to  the  kernel  of  this  debate  on  the 
labour  relations  board. 

I  think  great  strides  would  be  made,  we 
could  bring  ourselves  up  this  generation,  to 
the  situation  in  the  United  States,  if  you  did 
take  an  active  interest. 

Now  while  I  am  up  I  am  going  to  say  this. 
I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  concept 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale, 
in  connection  with  the  compulsory  cessation 
of  economic  activity  during  the  currency  of 
a  lawful  strike. 

I  want  to,  as  vigorously  as  possible,  diso- 
ciate  myself,  not  my  party  because  I  only 
speak  for  myself,  from  that  idea  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anything  that  I  have 
ever  heard  that  is  more  dictatorial  in  its 
concept  than  that. 

I  close  in  saying  this,  if  I  might,  I  would 
really  invite  the  Minister  to  consider,  during 
the  coming  year,  some  type  of  adjudication 
of  those  words,  so  the  trade  union  movement 
and  management  itself  has  some  objective 
evaluation  of  what  constitutes  bargaining  in 
good  faith  or  bad  faith.  ■'-■■■ 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  draw  the  Minister's  attention  to  chapter  64 
of  the  revised  statutes  which  provides  that 
The  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may 
refer  to  the  Court  of  the  Appeal  or  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  hearing  in  con- 
sideration, any  matter  that  he  thinks  fit. 
The  court  or  judge  shall  thereupon  hear 
and  consider  the  matter  so  referred.  The 
court  or  judge  shall  certify  to  the  Lieut- 
enant-Govemor-in-Council  its  or  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  referred,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  there- 
fore and  in  the  case  of  a  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  any  judge  who  differs  in 
the  opinion  may  in  like  manner,  certify  his 
opinion  and  his  reasons. 

It  goes  on  to  provide  for  representation  at 
such  a  hearing.  It  is  a  reference  procedure. 
Surely  in  the  case  of  a  situation  where  the 
Minister  has  expressed  the  misgivings  which 
he  has  had  about  Proctor-S  ilex— the  facts  as 
we  k-now  them  are  as  I  have  stated  them;  the 
Minister  undoubtedly  has  other  facts— surely  in 
that  situation  there  could  be  a  fully-prepared 
case  which  would  be  referred. 

The  events  have  passed.  There  is  no  imion 
diere,  but  you  have  got  a  case  which  can  be 
developed  in  the  way  in  which  your  officials 
could  develop  it.  It  could  be  presented  to  the 
court,  with  explicit  request  to  find  out 
whether  that  negotiation  was  conducted  in 
good  faith  or  in  bad  faith,  and  asking  the 
court  to  set  out  tlie  kinds  of  factors  which 
they  take  into  consideration  in  arriving  at 
their  decision  of  it. 

We  have  got  to  start  somewhere.  The  mem- 
ber for  Sarnia  says,  well  all  right,  let  us 
follow  this  road.  Let  us  follow  the  bargaining 
in  good  faith  part  of  it.  He  referred  to  my 
suggestion  that  the  plants  should  not  operate 
during  the  period  of  a  lawful  strike,  which 
liappens  to  be  my  conviction.  The  reason  is 
that  when  the  chips  are  down  there  is  no 
substance  to  the  bargaining  in  good  faith 
imless  there  are  equal  economic  imperatives- 
hot  just  the  strength  of  the  groups  that  are 
bargaining,  but  the  economic  imperatives  of 
the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Then  you  find  that  tliere  is  no  bargaining 
in  good  faith  on  the  one  hand.  If  they  are 
appropriate,  there  will  be  bargaining  in  good 
faith.  That  is  why  these  unions  in  places  like 
Peterborovigh  and  Belleville  have  such  great 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Exactly! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  why  the  Peter- 
borough   Examiner- with    Roy    Thomson    as 


owner  of  the  Thomson  newspaper  chain— has 
the  trouble  which  it  has.  The  Oshawa  Times 
does  not  have  that  trouble,  you  see,  and  the 
reason  is  that  Local  222  is  in  Oshawa.  The 
economic  circumstances,  the  social  circum- 
stances and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
Oshawa  Times,  a  Thomson  newspaper,  bar- 
gains in  good  faith. 

Up  in  Peterborough,  after  intervention  of 
the  Attorney  General,  employers  such  as  the 
Thomson  newspaper  know  they  can  get  away 
again  for  a  long  period  of  time  with  what  led 
up  to  the  build-up  at  the  Oshawa  Times 
situation  and  the  same  with  Proctor-Silex. 
They  knew  they  could  get  away  with  it.  And 
they  will  continue  to  get  away  with  it. 

The  member  for  Sarnia  refers  to  what  I 
say  as  being  dictatorial.  I  say,  what  is  dicta- 
torial is  that  the  Legislature  of  this  province 
guarantees  that  the  employment  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  member  of  a  collective 
bargaining  unit  that  withdraws  his  services  in 
a  lawful  strike,  will  be  protected  in  his 
employment.  All  right,  look  at  the  women  at 
Til  CO  and  the  men  and  women  at  Proctor- 
Silex  and  see  what  protection  they  got  under 
\his  law. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Premising  that  there  has 
been  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  union,  do 
you  not  see  some  difficulties  in  the  concept  of 
compulsory  closing  of  their  business  activity, 
premising  that  that  can  happen? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course  there  will  be 
difficulties.  That  is  a  problem  for  this  Legis- 
lature. If  those  difficulties  are  socially  un- 
acceptable, then  we  change  them.  But  my 
point  to  the  member  for  Sarnia,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  very  simple  one.  In  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  we  say  that  an  employee, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  lawful  strike,  will 
be  protected  in  his  employment.  But  he  is 
not  protected  in  it.  You  can  rely  on  this 
nebulous  thing  called  bargaining  in  good 
faith.  But  I  say— with  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  intermediary  operations  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  assisting  the  settlements— 
that  the  ones  where  they  can  work  effectively 
are  where  the  economic  imperatives  require, 
in  due  course,  that  there  be  an  agreement. 

It  is  in  the  other  ones  that  the  difficulty 
arises.  And  the  Minister  knows  of  the  kind 
of  situations,  relatively  isolated  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Ontario  economy,  but  likely 
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to  increase  in  number  unless  this  government 
deals  with  it. 

One  way  in  which  it  can  deal  with  it  is  to 
close  the  plant  during  the  exercise  of  a  lawful 
withdrawal  of  the  work  force.  That  is  one 
way.  The  other  way  is  to  give  some  decent, 
reasonable  meaning  to  this  question  of  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  other  way  is  to  get 
on  with  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  the 
misuse  of  the  injunction  in  labour  disputes. 
There  are  any  number  of  ways.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  wedded  to  one  particular 
way,  but  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  get  on  with 
it! 

We,  in  this  party,  cannot  sit  by  and  watch 
another  Proctor-Silex  develop  in  another  three 
or  four  months  because  of  the  inactivity  of 
this  government  and  because  of  the  wrong 
political  judgments  that  were  exercised  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General  at 
the  time  of  the  Oshawa  strike  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Peterborough  strike.  These  are 
things  that  the  province  cannot  afford  any 
longer. 

I  want  the  govenmient  to  get  right  down 
to  the  nub  of  it.  Decide  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  Either  announce  that  you  are  going 
to  make  no  changes,  or  announce  that  you 
are  going  to  make  changes  and  when  you  are 
going  to  make  them  and  get  them  in  here. 
You  do  not  have  to  study  any  longer  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Well  the  member  for  Samia 
said  I  used  the  word  "fight".  Maybe  I  should 
have  used  the  word  "power"  and  I  want  to 
make  a  comment  on  that  in  just  a  moment. 
The  member  for  Samia  also  mentioned  the 
situation  in  Wallaceburg,  North  American 
Plastics. 

Let  me  say  very  simply  that  if  there  had 
been  good  faith  bargaining  in  the  North 
American  Plastics  negotiations,  then  there 
would  be  no  application  for  decertification 
today  or  on  December  19,  the  date  that  he 
used. 

There  would  have  been  no  application  for 
decertification.  I  am  convinced  in  that  situ- 
ation that— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  permit  a  question?  Were  you  there? 
Do  you  know  the  internal  details  of  the 
attempt  at  a  collective  agreement  at  that 
plant?  '  ' 


Mr.  Pilkey:  Obviously,  I  was  not  there. 
But  let  me  say  this  to  the  Minister  and 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  member 
for  Samia,  that  I  was  as  close  to  the  situ- 
ation as  possible  without  participating.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  international 
representative,  Mr.  Ted  Oanna,  who  partici- 
pated in  all  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  and  I  agree  that  if 
there  had  been  bad-faith  bargaining,  there 
should  be  a  prosecution,  right? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Rightl 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  I  get  to  the  point  of  decer- 
tification. This  question  has  been  going  on 
for  four  months.  The  examiners  are  in  on  that 
situation  and  I  suspect  they  will  get  aroimd 
to  complete  their  job,  but  nevertheless  we 
should  not  have  been  to  that  point.  If  Mr. 
Michael  Ladner  junior  had  set  out  from  the 
beginning  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  then  we  would  not 
have  been  in  the  position  of  decertification 
today. 

That  is  the  situation  in  Wallaceburg. 

He  has  used  every  trick  of  the  book  to  run 
the  UAW  out  of  that  plant,  and  he  has  not 
succeeded  at  this  point  in  time.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  the  Minister  last  Thursday,  that 
Mike  Ladner  is  not  going  to  win  that  strike 
at  Wallaceburg.  The  workers  are  going  to 
prevail  in  that  situation.  With  all  of  his  road- 
blocks. The  question  of  injunctions,  the 
question  of  the  provincial  police  escorting 
the  workers  through  the  picket  lines— with  all 
those  situations,  and  his  bad-faith  bargaining, 
he  is  not  going  to  win  that  strike  in  Wallace- 
burg. 

And  I  make  that  statement  in  this  House- 
that  the  UAW  will  prevail  in  that  situation, 
and  he  had  better  understand  it.  He  had 
better  understand  that  proposition,  because 
we  are  not  just  going  to  continue  to  tolerate 
the  destmction  of  unions  in  this  province. 
There  are  about  400  people  involved-was  it 
400?— 324  employees  in  that  plant;  99  per 
cent  voted  for  certification,  voted  for  a  union. 
Then  you  find  the  employer  using  every  trick 
possible,  even  abusing  the  courts,  to  win  his 
end  and  destroy  that  union. 

Now,  just  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  go  to  another  point  in  the  Rand 
commission  report,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  I  make  a  brief  comment. 
Taking  aside  the  question  of  the  industrial 
tribunal,  picketing,  etc. 
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The  Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  made 
a  representative  brief  to  this  government  and 
indicated  that  the  Rand  commission  report 
ought  to  be  implemented.  I  just  want  to  read 
two  paragraphs  from  the  commission's  analy- 
sis of  their  own  report,  or  Rand's  report.  It 
says: 

In  submission  to  the  hon.  Dalton  Bales, 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  board  urged  that 
legislation  should  be  implemented  to  make 
illegal  mass  picketing,  interference  by 
physical  obstruction  and  recognition,  organi- 
zational and  sympathetic  picketing. 

The  board  of  directors  call  on  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  make  available  injunc- 
tions granted  by  courts  in  labour  disputes 
with  the  modified  procedure  for  securing 
them  as  proposed  in  the  Rand  report  pro- 
vided unions  are  made  legal  entities. 

And  that  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  get  to. 
The  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
called  for  the  same  thing.  The  Minister 
knows  this.  And  let  me  just  read  what  they 
said  in  their  publication. 

Significantly,  the  report  of  the  late  Ivan 
Rand  into  labour  disputes  in  Ontario  made 
recommendations,  some  of  which  were  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  British 
legislation— machinery  vidth  power  to  order 
a  cooling  off  period  in  advance  of  strike 
action,  the  recognition  of  unions  as  legal 
entities,  and  then  the  requirements  of  the 
secret  ballot  are  three  which  immediately 
come  to  mind. 

But  again,  the  question  of  recognition  of 
unions  as  legal  entities.  What  did  Mr.  Rand 
say  in  his  report  in  this  regard? 

Another  assumption  by  Mr.  Rand  which 
indicates  clearly  how  far  he  is  removed  from 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  which  raises 
serious  questions  about  his  right  to  be  con- 
sidered an  expert  in  the  field  of  labour- 
management  relations,  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing quote  from  the  report. 

Admittedly,  at  least  each  needs  the  other 
in  the  exploitation  of  productive  wealth 
and  today,  in  the  west,  they  represent 
roughly  equivalent  power  and  counter- 
power. 

Then  he  went  on,  having  made  that  assump- 
tion, to  recommend: 

Every  trade  union  in  Ontario  should  con- 
stitute a  legal  entity  with  capacity  to  sue, 
and  be  sued  in  its  name  and  vested  with 
civil  rights,  and  subject  to  civil  liabilities 
in  torte  or  contract  out  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Rand,  or  anyone  else,  would  have  great 
difficulty   in   this   province   to    convince    any 


member  of  a  trade  imion  that  there  is  equiva- 
lent power  and  counterpower,  and  I  am  using 
Mr.  Rand's  own  words.  He  woijJd  have  a 
very  diflScult  time  to  convince  them  of  that. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  if  we 
get  entangled  in  the  legal  straitjackets  that 
Rand  recommends,  then  all  of  the  small 
unions  in  this  province  will  be  destroyed 
because  of  their  participation  in  the  courts. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  UAW,  with  their 
resources,  would  be  any  match  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  if  it  came  to  fighting  in  the 
courts  in  regard  to  money. 

Yet  we  find  the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  recommending  as  forcibly  as 
possible,  that  unions  become  legal  entities. 

I  want  to  submit  to  the  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  moment  that  we 
revive— and  I  want  to  say  revive,  because  the 
member  for  Sudbury  pointed  this  out  this 
afternoon  that  this  was  a  law  at  one  time, 
it  is  no  longer  a  law  in  this  province  and 
Rand  is  suggesting  that  it  be  revived— I  know 
that  in  any  industrial  plant,  management 
could  then  incite  a  wildcat  strike  and  that 
union,  then  finding  itself  in  the  courts,  could 
very  well  have  its  treasuries  depleted,  and 
therefore  would  no  longer  be  able  to  function 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  observation  because 
I  think  this  is  one,  along  with  the  industrial 
tribunal  concept  of  labour  courts,  which 
would  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  unions. 

Unions  finding  themselves  in  those  legal 
entanglements  in  the  courts  could  very  well 
be  destroyed  through  the  court  process.  I 
want  to  urge  as  forcibly  as  I  can  on  the 
Minister,  that  we  ought  to  continue  with  the 
process  that  we  have  in  that  regard,  tiiat 
unions  should  not  become  incorporated.  I 
tliink  there  are  avenues  that  companies  have 
for  redress,  and  to  initiate  that  recommenda- 
tion would  truly  weaken  the  whole  of  the 
labour  movement  in  the  whole  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  labour  relations  board, 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  this  question  of 
making  it  a  legal  entity  with  civil  status 
capable  of  suing  or  being  sued  in  its  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report.  I  think  we  must  be  very  clear  about 
the  kind  of  recommendation  that  this  is. 

It  is  very  trite  for  people  to  say,  "Oh  yes, 
well  the  comi>any  is  a  corporation  and  is 
liable  in  a  court  of  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,^ 
to    enter    into    contracts   and    can    be    made 
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liable  a$  a  single  person,  therefore  why  should 
not  tlie  unions  be  an  entity  similar  to  a  cor- 
i>oration  that  can  sue  and  be  sued,  enter  in 
contracts,  and  how  mudi  simpler  it  would 
be." 

I  want  to. go  back  very  clearly  to  the  ori- 
gins of  the  corporation  formed  for  an 
economic,  commercial  or  industrial  piupose. 
The  reason  why  the  grant  of  incorporation,  or 
the  right  of  incorpyoration,  or  the  privilege  of 
incorporation  was  granted  was  to  protect  the 
persons  who  put  their  funds  into  it,  to  hmit 
the  liability,  to  enable  capital  with  all  the 
ramifications  to  be  collected  and  used  without 
risk.  The  whole  principle  was  the  limitation 
of  liability. 

It  was  not  in  order  that  greater  penalties 
oould  be  imposed,  or  that  somebody  could  be 
found  that  you  oould  take  to  a  court  and 
make  responsible.  The  basic  genus,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  was  a  metiKod  by  which 
capital  could  be  brought  together  under 
reasonable  risk  provisions  and  without  per- 
sonal liability  on  those  involved  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  undertaking. 

When  you  come  to  the  question  of  making 
a  trade  union  an  entity  in  that  sense,  you 
always  find  tt  is  for  other  reasons.  It  is  so 
that  in  some  way  or  other  you  can  impose 
liabilities  or  additional  restrictions  or  get  at 
someone  more  reddily. 

In  my  judgment,  considering  the  back- 
ground of  the  way  in  which  the  corporate 
entity  was  formed  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  if  you  apply  it  to  a  trade  union, 
you  are  doing  it  for  an  entirely  opposite 
reason.  You  are  doing  it  for  punitive  and 
penal  reasons. 

Until  such  time  as  I  happen  to  hear  some 
much  more  understanding  and  erudite  discus- 
sion of  that  topic  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the 
re?asons  for  it,  then  we  are  always  goipg  to 
be  against  the!  proposition  that  social  collec- 
tives of  persons  for  furthering  tlieir  own 
particular  ends  in  a  social  sense  within  the 
society,  are  not  going  to  be  penalized  by 
making  them:  into  some  kind  of  fictional  cor- 
porations. That  is  a  distinction  which  I  think 
has  to  be  made  very  clearly  and  if  by  any 
<Shance  the  government  is  thinking,  in  any 
changes  they  are  going  to  make,  of  adopting 
that  recommendation,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  do  a  great;  deal  more  study  and  give 
more  thought  on  it  than  is  set  out  in  the  Rand 
elpmlmissio^  report. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  the 
labour  relations  board?  The  member  for 
Hamilton  E*st.- .;■  ;      -  ; 


Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  brief  comment  in  regard  to  the  Proctor- 
Silex  situation.  We  all  know  that  the  situa- 
tion is  over.  I  was  one  who  paid  a  lot  of 
attention  to  it  and  having  been  connected 
witli  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  trade 
union  movement  for  quite  some  time,  I  felt 
somewhat  sick  when  I  read  the  pai>er  saying 
that  the  ten-month  strike  is  over— union 
admits  defeat;  Silex  picketing  ends. 

Everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said 
about  our  feelings  towards  some  protection 
for  people  in  this  regard,  but  there  is  a  point 
that  has  not  been  raised.  That  is  the  case  of 
decertification.  In  this  particular  case,  it 
looked  like  a  fait  accompli;  they  have  had  it 
and  decertification  was  almost  sure  to  come. 
I  do  not  think  the  decertification  should  be 
allowed  as  easily  as  it  is.  I  ask  the  Minister 
to  either  comment  on  it  or  take  it  under 
strong  consideration  to  change  the  methods 
by  which  people  can  apply  for  decertification. 
I  understand  the  law  now  allows  that  one 
employee  can  apply  for  decertification  under 
a  certain  section  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
That  is  all  it  takes  to  precipitate  the  repre- 
sentation investigation  and  then  the  vote 
takes  place. 

In  the  Proctor-Silex  situation,  they  have 
gone  back  to  work— some  under  economic 
pressure,  some  under  pressures  of  intimidation, 
and  various  reasons.  Without  the  real  support 
that  is  necessary  to  confine  and  to  continue  a 
strike  of  that  nature,  the  strike  collapsed.  No 
one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  why  each  indi- 
vidual gave  up  the  struggle,  but  they  went 
back  into  the  plant.  They  could  have,  with- 
out the  easy  method  of  decertification,  at 
some  time  later  on  maybe  resurrected  the 
union  in  that  plant. 

They  would  be  working  without  an  agree- 
ment, without  the  checkoff^  of  their  dues,  but 
they  could  have  continued  as  a  trade  union 
unit  and  maybe  at  another  time  they  could 
have  resurrected  their  forces  and  brought 
about  better  understanding  and  negotiated  a 
collective  agreement.  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
to  take  a  look  at  the  procedures  of  decertifica- 
tion. Maybe  it  should  be  made  just  as  tough 
to  get  decertification  as  it  is  to  get  certifica- 
tion, unless  the  oflBcers  of  that  union  apply 
voluntarily  for  decertification  under  the  three 
or  four  reasons  that  apply.   That  is  that  point. 

I  want  to  deal  with  two  other  points.  Would 
the  Minister  like  to  remark  on  that  point  at 
this  particular  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  noted  your  remarks. 
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Mr.  Gibson:  I  want  to  deal  with  two  other 
situations.  There  are  two  situations,  but  with 
one  principle.  They  are  propositions  by  two 
prominent  members  of  the  Conservative  party. 
One,  the  crown  prince,  is  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  Conservative  Association,  and  the 
Other  is  the  Whip  of  the  government  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Have  you  heard  the  Rand 
formula?    It  is  called  the  Reilly  formula. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  want  to  talk  about  the  situ- 
ation as  calmly  as  I  can  although  I  am  very 
disturbed  and  seething  inside.  I  think  it  is 
that  important  to  talk  about  it  rationally. 

First,  I  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  the 
demonstration  that  took  place  on  Saturday 
when  more  than  10,000  trade  unionists  came 
dovra  and  demonstrated  about  the  content  of 
the  Rand  report.  It  was  my  feeling  over  the 
many  months  that  this  has  been  seething  that 
they  are  disturbed  about  the  attitude  of  this 
government,  through  the  Minister,  about  what 
is  in  that  report. 

There  has  been  silence  and  failure  of  the 
Minister,  or  a  spokesman  for  the  government, 
to  define  their  attitude  towards  the  contents 
of  that  report.  They  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  that  report  is  going  to  be  held  over  their 
heads  until  the  government  decides  the  proper 
and  favourable  atmosphere,  or  some  reason 
or  other,  to  bring  in  sections  of  it— mainly  the 
most  undesirable  sections. 

That  attitude  also  prevails  with  myself  and 
with  others  about  the  two  suggestions  made 
by  the  two  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  I  think  it  should  heap  shame 
upon  every  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  this  province— 69  of  them,  including  the 
Cabinet  Ministers— for  their  silence  on  these 
two  propositions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  allow  me  to  ask  a  question? 
You  speak  of  members  keeping  silent.  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  listen 
when  members  speak,  rather  than  to  drown 
out  their  words  with  boos  and  catcalls?  How 
can  you  ascertain— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
have  listened  to  boos  and  catcalls  many  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  How  can  you  ascertain 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Minister  is?  How 
can  you  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  Minister 
when  his  words  are  drowned  out? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  had  listened,  you 
would  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  listening.  I  have 
never  drowned  one  out  with  boos. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  not  talking  about  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  talked  about  the 
demonstration  in  front  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Not  now  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  delayed  reaction  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  not  even  been 
listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  listened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  talking  about 
Eagleson  and  Reilly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  With  the  demonstration 
on  these  steps  on  Saturday,  who  could  be 
heard  then? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
has  misinterpreted  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  On  the  Attomey  General's  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Attomey  General 
did  not  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Attomey  General 
did  not  rise  on  a  point  of  order.  He  asked  if 
he  could— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  leader  of  that  party- 
Mr.  Chairman:  He  asked  a  question  of  the 

hon.   member  for  Hamilton  East.    The  hon. 

member    for    Hamilton    East    permitted    the 

question. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  sure  when  I  get  finished, 
the  hon.  Attomey  General  will  understand. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  just  wandered  in  here.  I  would  like  to 
hear  his  views. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  programme  carried? 
Vote  1003  carried?  Labour  relations,  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury has  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  want  to  be  miscon- 
strued. I  have  a  right  not  to  be  misconstrued. 
The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  I 
sat  here  all  day  waiting  for  the  views  of  the 
member  for  York  South  about  that  meeting 
on  Saturday. 

He  wandered  in  here  about  ten  minutes 
ago;  the  House  waits  in  hushed  expectancy 
for  him  to  give  us  his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  what  is  die  point  of  order? 

Interjections  by'  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  com- 
plete my  remarks  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
will  agree  that  he  was  just  jumping  the  gun 
a  little  bit. 

My  comments  about  the  government  and 
69  members  being  silent  on  the  two  issues  I 
am  going  to  raise  was  only  an  illustration  of 
the  concern  of  those  people  that  demon- 
strated. If  somebody  wants  to  talk  about 
what  happened  out  there  they  can  talk  about 
it  another  time.  I  was  not  there,  I  can  only 
see  the  press. 

There  were  two  issues  I  want  to  raise  and 
these  deeply  concern  me.  In  my  feeling,  it 
heaps  shame  upon  the  69  members  of  the 
government  and  the  Minister  for  their  silence 
in  regard  to  these  two  subjects. 

The  first  one  took  place  on  May  8,  1968 
with  the  government  Whip,  Mr.  Reilly,  pro- 
posing a  resolution  that  we  remove  from 
section  35  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  the 
right  for  a  trade  union  group  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  management  to  provide  a 
check-off  of  dues  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  union.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  at  this 
particular  time,  I  am  talking  not  as  a  member 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  but  as  a  trade 
unionist  because  I  have  never— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Is  there  any 
difference? 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  have  never  cottoned  on  to 
such  a  fascist  approach  by  a  government  out- 
side of  what  happened  in  Spain  and  a  few 
other  countries  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
power  of  an  organized  group  by  interfering 
with  their  internal  rights  to  carry  on  their 
own  business.  Now  that  was  one  thing,  and, 
I  just  read  from  the  release  of  the  member 
for  Eglinton: 


I  believe  all  men  should  enjoy  equality 
of  opportunity  in  a  democracy  and  that  no 
Canadian  should  be  discriminated  against 
in  his  employment.  I  believe  that  com- 
pulsory unionism,  for  example,  the  closed 
shop  and  the  compulsory  check-off,  is  a 
form  of  discrimination  that  should  never 
have  been  permitted  in  a  province  which 
is  being,  and  is,  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  liberties. 

He  asks  for  the  repeal  of  section  35(l)(a)  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

When  this  release  hit  the  press,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  raised  by  members  of  the  Hamil- 
ton District  Labour  Council.  They  passed  a 
motion  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  asking  him  his 
disposition  of  that  proposition  by  a  member 
of  his  government.  If,  in  effect,  he  did  not 
agree  with  it,  they  asked  to  have  it  widi- 
drawn  from  the  order  paper.  The  answer 
sent  back  to  the  Hamilton  District  Labour 
Council  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  a  resolution  by  a  private 
member,  it  has  not  the  endorsation  of  our 
caucus  and  that  any  member  has  the  right  to 
put  any  resolution  forward  that  he  so  wishes. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  proposition  to  start 
with,  but  what  strikes  me— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Surely,  some  member  of  the 
government,  surely  one  of  the  69  does  not 
agree  with  that  proposition  and  must  have 
had  tinges  of  fear  when  it  was  released  to 
the  press. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
wept. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  In  regard  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's answer  to  the  Hamilton  District  Labour 
Council,  that  it  was  a  private  member's  bill 
and  not  endorsed  by  the  government,  the 
statement  comes  out  on  government  caucus 
news  release— an  official  release  of  the  caucus. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Abuse  of  funds. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  "Leonard  Reilly,  MPP,  speaks 
out.  Subject:  Against  the  closed  shop  and 
compulsory  check-off."  Dated  May  8,  1968, 
government  caucus.  Room  250,  main  build- 
ing. Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

That  was  enough  that  should  have  caused 
a  demonstration  in  front  of  this  building  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  press  often  quoted  him  as 
a  highly  placed  government  source. 
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Mr.  Gi^boni:  In  the  face  of  the  silence  of 

the  Minister  of  Labour- 
Mr.  Soph.a:  Have  you  ever  denied  it? 
Mr.  Gisborn:  —or  the  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Another  highly  placed  go\'em- 

ment  source. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  It's  going  to  be 
a  long,  hot  summer! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Greatest  landgrabber  since 
Ghengis  Khan  came  over  the  Urals. 

Mr.  Lewis;  It  certainly  has  something  to  do 
with  compulsory  check-oflFs. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
point.  I  thought  maybe  there  was  an  element 
of  self-dictatorship  by  the  member  for 
Eglinton.  If  it  was  not  endorsed  by  his  party, 
I  thought  that  some  of  them— the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  the  Minister  of  Labour— might  have 
taken  him  in  the  back  woodshed  and  said: 
"Get  off  this  idea." 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  whipped  him;  they 
whipped  him! 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  whip  them. 

Mr.  Gisborn:.  What  is  going  on? 

This  might  have  taken  place,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  should  have,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  funny  matter.  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  matter; 

Mr.  Pilkey:  He  went  all  across  the  prov- 
ince, speaking  to  the  ladies'  teas. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  think  the  opinion  of  Gordon 
McCaffery,  a  lecturer  in  political  science  at 
Glendon  College,  York  University,  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  Ontario  Tories  try 
to  eliminate  imions'  power  and  security: 

At  first  glance  the  proposals  of  certain 
Progressive  Conservatives  to  outlaw  con- 
tribution by  unions  to  a  political  party  looks 
like  a  frontal  attack  at  the  financial  wealth 
strings  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Chaiirman:  Labour  relations  board. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  is  more  than  that.  Most  of 
the  propositions— and  maybe  I  should  have 
presented  to  the  House  first  the  proposition 
of  the  president  of  the  Conservative  Party  for 
Ontario,  Avho  proposes  that  The  Labour  Re- 
lations Act  be  changed  to  disallow  check-off  of 
any  part  of  union  dues  for  political  purposes. 
We  have  been  dealing  all  night  with  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  1  arii  just  trying  to 
relate  the  matter  of  contributions  to  political 
funds  to  labour  relations. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  This  hajppened  on  April  30, 
1969: 

When  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conserv- 
atives will  aim  a  blow  at  the  financial 
underpiimings  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  today  by  asking  the  Legislature  to 
make  illegal  compulsory  union  check-pffs 
for  political  parties. 

The  points  are  well  made  and  the  Minister 
is  well  aware  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  It 
is  a  fascist  approach  to  undermine  and  to 
reduce  any  kind  of  political  or  progressive 
action  by  an  organization  by.  interfering,  by 
legislation,  into  their  internal  matters.  I 
want  to  quote  from  Gordon  McCaffery: 

The  Conservative  resolution  which  was 
drafted  f dr  approval  at  a  party  conference 
in  Sudbury  last  month  is  now  before  a 
legislative  committee  studying  revision  of 
The  Elections  Act.  It  recommends  that  the 
law  be  amended  to  prohibit  payments  to  a 
political  party  as  part  of  union  dues  de- 
ducted from  pay  cheques. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

However,  the  real  target .  of  the  Con- 
servative proposal  isn't  the  NDP,  instead  it 
is  the  first  step  of  an  all-out  attack  on  union 
security.  The  Woods  task  force  which 
recently  reviewed  federal  labour  legislation 
recommends  that:  "The  compulsory  irrev- 
ocable check-oflF  of  regular  and  reasonable 
dues  be  available  to  a  certified  union  as  of 
a  right."  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Labour  is  studying  the  Woods  report  as 
part  of  its  review  of  Ontario  legislation. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Devious  motives. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  To  continue 

The  apparent  drive  condemning  union 
support  of  political  parties  will  probably 
be  matched  by  another  campaign  for  right- 
to-work  legislation.  The  ultimate  objective 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  dues  check-ofiE 
and  compulsory  unionism.  Labour-manage- 
ment relations  would  then  revert  to  the 
days  of  the  open  shop  when  unions  could 
raise  funds  only  by  voluntary  membership 
fees  and  augmented  by  passing  the  hat  at 
meetings  and  the  plant  gate.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Robarts  government  will 
be  persuaded  by  these  arguments  but  the 
presence  of  these  elements  in  the  com- 
munity fortifies  the  historical  tendency  in 
Ontario  to  confine  labour  with  a  tight  rein. 
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That  is  all  I  want  to  say,  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  frivolously  because  both  of  these  people 
are  prominent  people  in  the  Conservative 
party,  they  do  not  speak  as  individual  mem- 
bers. It  is  the  government  Whip  of  the 
government  party  and  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  party.  I  think  the  Minister  should 
give  his  opinions  on  the  proposals  by  these 
two  members  and  clarify  the  air  as  to  whether 
the  Conservative  party  has  this  kind  of 
fascism  in  mind  for  the  future  as  far  as  the 
trade  union  movement  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  make  any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have  made  our  posi- 
tion very  clear  in  the  legislation  we  bring 
down  in  this  House.  If  there  is  an  hon. 
member  who  wants  to  express  his  views,  I 
think  he  is  quite  entitled  to  because  people 
on  the  other  side  are  quite  free  to  make  their 
views  known  and  not  necessarily  to  be  bound 
by  the  party  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further  on 
the  labour  relations  board?  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  news  for  the  Min- 
ister. I  thought  in  a  grassroots  party  that 
represents  the  people,  when  a  man  who  is 
president  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
association  might  be  reflected  in  the  views  at 
the  grassroots,  that  ultimately  the  government 
might  be  responding  to  them— you  know  in 
accordance  with  that  democratic  process  from 
the  grassroots  up  to  the  government.  We  were 
just  a  little  fearful  that  the  government  was 
going  to  respond  to  that  grassroots  view.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  legitimate  that  it  should 
be  put  here  and  that  the  Minister  should  not 
evade  it.  If  he  is  opposed  to  it,  repudiate  it. 
If  he  is  in  favour  of  it,  say  so.  But  do  not 
evade  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  is  the  Minister  for  it  or 
against  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  want  to  make  a  response 
to  the  Attorney  General  when  he  asked  the 
question  of  my  colleague  about  the  demon- 
stration not  listening  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  going 
to  say.  Let  me  tell  you,  they  did  know  what 
he  was  going  to  say  because  he  is  quoted 
right  in  the  press  on  Friday- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  extreme  exception  to  the 
member  for  Oshawa  coming  in  this   House 


and  saying  that  those  people  in  the  crowd 
on  Saturday  knew  what  the  Minister  was 
going  to  say.  There  were  people  in  the  front 
row  of  that  crowd  that  did  not  want  the 
Minister  to  speak.  I  want  to  make  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman:  we  in  the  labour  union  move- 
ment have  great  respect  for  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  we  know  it  has  to  be  amended,  we 
have  great  respect  for  labour  leaders  but 
those  agitators  in  the  front  row  on  Saturday 
had  no  place  in  the  union  movement  and  had 
no  place  in  that  parade  and  I  take  exception 
to  the  member  for  Oshawa  making  excuses 
for  them. 

I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  cannot  sit  in  this  House,  I  marched  in  that 
parade- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  cannot  permit— with  great 
respect,  the  hon.  member  raised  his  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  I  marched  in  that  parade- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  cannot  permit  this  to  l^e 
part  of  a  debate. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  admire  the  Minister  for 
trying  to  say  what  he  said,  but  I  take  extreme 
exception  to  the  wording- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  made 
his  point  of  order.  I  cannot  permit  him  to 
enter  into  a  debate  on  this  matter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  The  Attorney  General  said  they 
should  have  listened  because  they  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  say.  The  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  and  it  was 
quoted  in  Friday's  press  on  May  30,  the  day 
before.  Let  me  tell  you  what  he  is  quoted  as 
saying— and  we  can  check  Hansard— because 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  what  it  says: 

Bales  said  he  would  not  reject  out  of 
hand  all  of  Rand's  recommendations  and 
said  they  deserve  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration and  study. 

That  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  is  wrong  witli 
that? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Maybe  tliere  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it,  but  the  Attorney  General  said,  they 
should  have  listened,  they  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  In  his  speech,  he 
said  exactly  that  and  he  is  quoted  in  the 
Monday  Globe  as  saying  exacdy  what  he  said 
on  May  30,  and  they  knew  what  he  was 
goinj?  to  say. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  this  sort  of  debate 
is  a  little  out  of  order.  We  are  deaUng  with 
tlie  estimates.  Anything  further  on  the  labour 
relations  board?  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West,  on  tlie  labour  relations  board. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  the  floor  on  the  labour 
relations  board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  raise,  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Chairman,  something 
under  the  exclusions  provided  under  The 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  ask  him 
for  any  comments,  if  he  has  them,  on  the 
Knight  security  guards  case  that  came  before 
the  board  and  then  before  the  courts.  It  is  a 
case  which  effectively  excluded,  on  the  basis 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act— the  interna- 
tional labourers'  union,  I  guess  it  was— incor- 
porating security  guards  within  their  bargain- 
ing unit  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  specific  notes  or  references  with  me 
on  that.  If  the  hon.  member  wishes  informa- 
tion on  it,  I  would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wonder  if  tlie  Minister  would 
do  me  the  kindness  of  looking  at  both  the 
decision  of  tlie  board  and  of  the  court,  and 
perhaps  passing  comment  about  the  clause 
in  the  Act  which  purports  to  govern  this  kind 
of  situation.  I  do  not  think  I  need  pursue  it 
now,  he  can  do  it  in  correspondence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  the 
labour  relations  board?  The  hon.  member  for 

Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  men- 
tioned this  afternoon  that  there  had  been 
some  discussion  v^dth  regard  to  arbitration, 
at  which  I  was  not  present.   However,  I  would 


like  to  try  and  relate  this  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  with  your  permission- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  conciliation  services  has 
been  carried  by  the  committee  and  under  that 
particular  programme,  the  labour-management 
arbitrations  commission  is  included.  This  is 
strictly  the  labour  relations  board.  Anything 
further  under  the  labour  relations  board? 

Vote  1003  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1004: 

Mr.  Gisborn:  How  about  manpower  train- 
ing? 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  going  to  get  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  vote  1004.  I  have 
called  that  vote.  I  called  vote  1004. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come  to  a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  carry  on  with 
the  consideration  of  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  oclock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  as  our  guests 
in  the  east  gallery  we  have  members  from 
the  Adult  Education  Centre,  Keele  Street,  in 
Toronto;  in  tlie  west  gallery,  the  Wyoming 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  from  Wyoming, 
and  students  from  Bayview  junior  high  school 
in  Willowdale. 

Later,  in  both  galleries  we  will  have  students 
from  West  Ward  public  school  in  Orillia,  and 
from  John  MacGregor  secondary  school  in 
Chatham,  and  tliis  evening  there  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  York  Mills  Liberal  Association, 
York  Mills,  with  us. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Demers,  from  the  standing  legal  and 
municipal  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's ninth  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  110,  An  Act  respecting  The  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  tlie  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson,  from  the  standing  agricul- 
ture and  food  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's third  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Yoiu-  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act. 

1  Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice):  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  table  the  annual  report 
of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  and  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
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RAISING  OF  MONEY  ON  THE  CREDIT 

OF  THE  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE 

FUND 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Raising  of  Money  on  the 
Credit  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  He  wants  a 
blank  cheque. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  as  hon.  members  will  know,  provides  the 
continuing  authority  for  the  borrowing  require- 
ments of  the  government.  I  would  say  at  this 
time  that  the  limit  is  not  changed  from  that  of 
a  year  ago  and  makes  provision  only  for  those 
funds  that  will  be  drawn  from  the  Canada 
Pension  Fund  for  use  by  the  various  capital  aid 
corporations  of  the  province.  It  contemplates 
no  other  borrowing  in  the  current  year. 

An  hon.  member:  Pretty  big  number— 


OPERATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  SONIC  BOOMS 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  regulate 
tlie  operation  of  Aircraft  over  Ontario  and  to 
Investigate  the  Effect  and  Consequences  of 
Sonic  Booms. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  are  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  sonic 
booms  by  aircraft  while  flying  over  Ontario, 
and  secondly,  to  provide  for  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  into  the  effects  on  persons 
and  property  of  sonic  booms. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Prime  Minister  has  a 
statement. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  table  an 
English  and  a  French  copy  of  an  agreement  for 
co-operation  and  exchange  in  educational  and 
cultural  matters  between  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 
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As  the  hon.  members  know,  this  agreement 
has  been  under  discussion  for  some  consider- 
able time  and  copies  will  be  made  available 
to  each  member  and  are  being  distributed  to 
the  press.  I  might  say,  in  a  similar  fashion, 
this  agreement  is  being  tabled  in  the  Quebec 
Legislature  this  afternoon.  Tomorrow,  June  4, 
I  shall  be  in  Quebec  City  to  take  part  in  the 
official  signing  ceremony  which  will  take  place 
at  approximately  12  o'clock  noon  in  the 
Chamber  of  Quebec's  former  Upper  House. 
Following  this  ceremony  there  is  a  luncheon 
which  is  being  offered  by  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
each  article  of  the  agreement.  You  will  see 
that  it  is  divided  into  five  parts.  I  believe  it 
sets  out  very  clearly  the  kinds  of  projects  and 
programmes  which  we  envisage  in  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  areas.  It  provides  for 
exchanges  of  teachers,  students  and  civil 
servants;  government  documents  and  publica- 
tions; information  on  translation  and  inter- 
pretation; and  provides  for  exchanges  on  the 
teaching  of  English  and  French;  as  well  as 
all  forms  of  the  arts,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  are  also  included. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  two  articles  in  par- 
ticular—articles one  and  two.  They  concern 
the  provision  of  public  governmental  services 
and  the  provision  of  education  in  English 
and  French.  These  articles  constitute  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  the  agreement  is 
founded,  and  reflect  the  approach  taken  by 
this  government  in  the  last  three  constitutional 
conferences  on  the  question  of  linguistic 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  very  briefly  outline 
some  of  the  developments  that  led  up  to  the 
signing  of  this  agreement  which  will  take 
place  tomorrow.  It  was  early  in  1965  that 
the  Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
federation was  created,  and  in  April  of  that 
year  a  member  of  that  committee,  president 
Tom  Symons  of  Trent  University,  prepared  a 
paper  recommending  the  enactment  of  an 
Ontario-Quebec  cultural  agreement.  This 
paper  was  later  published  as  part  of  the 
advisory  committee's  first  xolume  of  back- 
ground papers  and  reports  in  1967. 

The  government  examined  this  idea  very 
closely  and  in  the  Throne  Speech  of  1966, 
made  mention  of  our  desire  to  explore  pro- 
posals for  such  an  agreement  with  Quebec. 
There  was  a  similar  statement  in  the  Throne 
Speech  of  1966  by  the  government  of  Quebec 
which  was  led  at  that  time  by  the  hon.  Jean 
Lesage,    and   that   government   made   known 


that  it,  too,  was  deeply  interested  in  enter- 
ing into  such  an  agreement. 

Ontario's  next  step  was  to  proceed  with 
plans  to  create  an  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  branch  within  The  Department  of 
Education.  This  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1966  and  a  full-time  co-ordinator  was  engaged 
by  the  end  of  that  year.  It  was  our  belief 
that  before  entering  into  an  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  agreement,  we  had  first  to 
create  the  various  structures  that  we  would 
need  to  implement  a  broader  agreement.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Council  for  the  Arts,  which  was  established 
in  1963,  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change branch  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  the  areas  of  exchange  and  co-operation 
with  Quebec. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  two  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  programmes  we  have  sponsored.  This 
year  we  aided  an  exchange  of  Ontario  lan- 
guage teachers  who  went  to  study  French  at 
McGill  and  Laval,  and  Quebec  language 
teachers  who  came  to  .study  English  at 
Queens  and  here  in  Toronto.  In  a  different 
vein,  we  have  given  a  grant  to  the  Ontario 
Folk  Arts  Council,  which  has  been  distributed 
to  a  great  variety  of  cultural  groups  within 
this  province,  in  order  that  they  might  take 
their  cultural  programmes  and  activities  into 
other  parts  of  Canada,  including  Quebec. 
Other  government  departments  have  also,  I 
might  add,  been  expanding  their  relations 
with  their  counterparts  in  Quebec. 

We  believe  that  this  agreement,  which  will 
be  signed  tomorrow,  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  already  existing  relationships  between  the 
two  provinces.  By  this  agreement,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  we  can  better  organize  and 
more  effectively  administer  the  many  pro- 
grammes and  projects  which  are  being  de- 
veloped and  which  will  be  started  in  the 
ensuing  years. 

As  the  first  programme  officially  to  come 
under  this  agreement,  the  governments  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  are  establishing  20 
scholarships  for  post-graduate  studies.  The 
province  of  Ontario  will  offer  ten  scholar- 
ships to  persons  in  Quebec  wishing  to  pursue 
post-graduate  studies  at  an  Ontario  university, 
and,  similarly,  the  province  of  Quebec  will 
offer  the  same  nxmiber  of  scholarships  to 
Ontario  students  wishing  to  study  in  Quebec. 
Tlie  first  of  these  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
for  the  academic  year  1970-71. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  discussed  this  agreement  not  only  with 
Prime  Minister  Bertrand,  but  also  with  his 
predecessors,    the    late    Daniel    Johnson    and 
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the    present    leader    of    the    Opposition     in 
Quebec,  Jean  Lesage. 

Each  one  saw  such  an  agreement  as  an 
important  step  in  improving  understanding, 
not  just  between  our  two  provinces,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  English-  and  French-speaking  communities 
of  Canada,  and  I  certainly  concur  in  this 
thought.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  extremely 
important  step  forward  and  one  that  may 
\'ery  well  herald  similar  agreements  and  ex- 
changes with  other  provincial  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  in 
Bill  118,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  the 
Lakehead,  that  the  Minister  may  by  order 
confirm  the  name  of  the  city  which  shall  be 
voted  on  in  the  election  on  June  23.  We 
asked  the  Lakehead  Planning  Board  to  submit 
three  names  which  the  Minister  may  order 
put  on  the  ballot.  They  have  submitted  them 
to  me  and  I  thought  the  members  of  the 
House  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
these  names  are. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  hope 
one  of  them  is  not  Thunder  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  are  as  follows: 
Lakehead,  The  Lakehead  and  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  House— I  think  there 
were  several— about  some  problems  which  the 
municipality  encountered  in  Cobalt  with  re- 
gard to  certain  land  differences.  And  again  I 
thought  the  House  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Cobalt  Tenants'  Committee  and 
Mastermet  Cobalt  Mines  Limited  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  a  5.5-acre  parcel  of  land. 

Approximately  47  families  in  the  town  of 
Col^alt  occupy  houses  on  this  propert>^  owned 
by  Mastermet.  This  has  been  an  imsatisfactory 
arrangement  for  the  occupants  of  the  homes, 
the  company  and  the  municipality.  The  way 
has  now  been  cleared  for  the  municipality 
to  resubdivide  the  5.5-acre  parcel  and  to 
arrange  for  transfer  of  lot  titles  to  individual 
occupants. 

Mayor  Matthews  and  the  councillors  of 
Cobalt,  along  with  the  tenants'  committee, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  eflForts  to 
resolve  this  very  complex  situation.  Let  us 
hope  that  my  department  will  continue  to 
assist  the  municipality  in  this  matter  until  it 
has  been  finalized. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
may  now  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Is  Chief  Nadjiwon's  statement,  reported  in 
this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail,  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  government  policy  when  he  says 
that  the  principle  of  a  provincial  Crown  cor- 
poration to  administer  Indian  development 
policy  has  been  accepted  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Cab- 
inet committee  had  a  successful  meeting  yes- 
terday; I  attended  part  of  it  myself.  However, 
the  committee  has  not  made  any  report  to 
the  Cabinet  and  therefore,  of  course,  there 
can  be  no  government  policy  at  this  stage. 
This  matter  is  still  under  cx)nside ration.  As 
I  say,  the  committee  has  not  reported  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  My 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

What  action  can  or  will  the  Minister  take 
to  ensure  that  tenants  active  in  organizing 
tenants'  organizations  are  protected  from 
arbitrary  action  by  their  landlords,  as  was 
reported  in  last  Friday's  Toronto  Daily  Star 
where  a  landlord  gave  one  month's  notice  to 
two  tenants  at  50  Gloucester  Street,  Toronto, 
who  had  organized  a  tenants'  association  in 
the  building  about  a  reduction  in  rent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  will  be  aware  that  the  re- 
lationship l)etween  landlord  and  tenant,  cer- 
tainly at  present,  is  based  on  the  contract 
which  they  enter  into  with  a  lease  by  which 
they  are  both  bound  and  by  the  law  which 
applies  to  that  contract.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mutual  contract.  I  would  not  contemplate 
any  extraordinary  measures  at  this  time  in 
that  field,  although  I  would  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  we  have  the  report  of  the  On- 
tario Law  Reform  Commission  on  landlord 
and  tenant  under  review  and  would  hope  in 
due  course  to  produce  some  legislation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   In  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  will  depend  on 
how  quickly  we  may  process  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
question  from  the  other  day  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  If  he  does  not  have  it  with  him, 
1  will  be  glad  to  send  it  down  to  him. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Health. 

Why  was  it  decided  to  increase  the  per 
diem  rate  for  patients  using  residential  units 
under  The  Mental  Hosx)itals  Act  by  50  per 
cent? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr,  Speaker,  this  per  diem  charge  was  in- 
creased from  $2  per  day  to  $3  per  day,  eflFec- 
tive  April  10,  1969,  in  keeping  with  generally 
increasing  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  has  a  question  from  the  other  day 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Yes,  a 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  tlie  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

1.  Has  the  Minister  accepted  my  proposal 
that  regional  government  can,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  organized  around  existing  munici- 
pal offices  through  the  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  to  link  and  realign  functions? 

2.  Does  the  advertisement  for  systems  ad- 
visers in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  May  30,  1969, 
to  study  facilities  necessary  to  complement 
proposed  regional  government  requirements 
and  to  secure  efficient  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  and  other  systems  by 
the  municipalities,  imply  a  full-scale  study 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  Professor  R.  M. 
Bums,  of  Queen's  University,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Pleva,  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario? 

3.  Why  are  the  salaries  for  this  important 
study  graded  so  low? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  member's  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Good:  He  should  read  my  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  understand  that 
they  were  made  at  an  annual  meeting  of  some 
Liberal  association  and  that  is  not  part  of 
my  required  reading. 

In  reply  to   the  question,   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  simply  say  that  as  part  of  our  continu- 
ing programme- 
Mr.   Nixon:   They  are   going   to  rename   it 
the  mouse  cage. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  Liberal  meeting, 
you  mean,  in  Waterloo  North?  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  I 
would  simply  say  that  as  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing programme  to  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  local  government  administration,  the 


department  has  been  pursuing  a  programme 
of  systems  analysis  related  to  activities  within 
the  department  and  in  our  municipalities,  and 
indeed,  I  would  say,  through  Treasury  within 
the  government  itself. 

In  working  with  the  municipalities  we  will 
be  looking  into  data  processing  requirements 
of  regional  government  and  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  province.  To  accomplish  these 
objectives  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  acquire 
a  staff,  including  junior  systems  advisers  at 
the  salaries  indicated  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
ad  of  several  days  ago.  While  these  officers 
will  in  some  measure  be  involved  in  these 
studies,  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  con- 
ducting them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West  has  a  question  of  the  other  day. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

1.  Has  the  Minister  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  rejected  the  application 
of  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Windsor,  for  an 
additional  $40,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  an 
arbitration  wage  award  for  nursing  staff  of 
the  hospital? 

2.  If  so,  has  the  commission  rescinded  its 
policy  of  paying  additional  grants  to  cover 
wage  settlements  imposed  by  arbitration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  answered  this  ques- 
tion, worded  slightly  differently,  a  few  days 
ago,  on  May  30,  in  answer  to  question  1719. 
It  was  practically  the  same.  I  stated  our 
position.  The  hospital  administration  will 
have  to  deal  with  this  arbitration  award,  and 
ff  it  cannot  find  the  money,  it  then  comes 
back  to  OHSC  and  makes  application,  and 
OHSC  in  turn  will  help  to  see  if  it  can  find 
the  money  for  them.  If  not,  we  will  have 
to  find  it  from  other  sources.  I  might  say 
that  the  city  of  Windsor  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  at  all.  The  city  of  Windsor  is  not 
charged  for  any  operating  costs  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I 
was  absent  on  Friday  and  did  not  hear  the 
Minister's  answer.  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mission to  provide  additional  grants  to  a 
hospital— I  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
city  of  Windsor  in  my  question,  but  to  the 
hospital  itself— so  that  wage  awards  imposed 
by  arbitration  may  be  paid  by  the  hospital 
to  its  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  had  to  do 
this  in  the  past.  If  an  increased  budget  be- 
came necessary  as  a  result  of  negotiations  at 
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the  bargaining  table  or  through  an  arbitra- 
tion award,  and  the  necessary  money  could 
not  be  found  by  e£Fecting  other  economies  or 
eflBciencies  in  the  hospital  administration,  then 
the  commission  must  find  the  money. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  which,  due  to 
circumstances,  has  not  been  asked.  To  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment: 

If  I  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  will 
the  Minister  travel  to  Hamilton  and  view  first 
hand  the  polluted  conditions  of  Hamilton  Bay 
—might  I  add,  if  he  has  not  already  been 
there? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  hon. 
member  to  make  any  arrangements  for  me  to 
travel  to  Hamilton.  I  was  there  many  years 
ago;  in  fact,  before  he  saw  Hamilton.  I  am 
in  and  around  Hamilton  every  week  or  ten 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question. 
When  the  Minister  was  there  many  years  ago, 
did  he  take  the  opportunity  to  view  the  pol- 
luted conditions  of  Hamilton  Bay,  and  what 
did  he  recommend  to  OWRC  tliat  they  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  notice  that  it  was  polluted  at  that  time. 
Of  course,  we  did  not  have  an  OWRC  when 
I  first  saw  Hamilton  Bay.  I  think  the  OWRC 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  the  last  11  years 
in  trying  to  clean  up  water  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  To  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
In  view  of  the  Minister's  statement  in  London 
on  Saturday,  that  his  concept  of  the  egali- 
tarian society  does  not  include  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  when 
will  the  Minister  introduce  amendments  to 
The  Succession  Duty  Act  to  ensure  that  this 
does  not  happen  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
As  the  hon.  member  will  know  from  the  news 
reports,  my  remarks  referred  not  to  all  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  but  to  undue  accumula- 


tions of  wealth.  In  that  respect  the  remarks 
were  consistent  with  the  select  committee 
report  which  the  member  for  Lakeshore  and 
I  both  signed.  I  draw  his  attention  to  page 
183,  paragraph  1,  which  reads  in  part: 

A  further  jurisdiction  was  found  in  the 
belief  that  an  undue  concentration  of 
wealth  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  democratic  system. 

To  answer  the  question  more  specifically. 
This  matter  of  economic  policy  is  the  func- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer,  who 
answered  the  hon.  member's  question  on 
March  4,  on  page  58  of  the  Budget  statement. 
One  sentence  of  it  reads  as  follows: 

Ontario  proposes  to  relinquish  its  succes- 
sion duties  in  exchange  for  75  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  that  will  accrue  in  Ontario 
from  full  application  of  the  new  Federal 
Estates  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  way  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  South):  Most 
lawyers  are  socialist  doctors. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Is  the  Attorney  Geneoral  considering  the 
action  of  taking  the  guns  away  from  police- 
men and  putting  policemen  in  Ontario  under 
the  same  safety  as  law  enforcement  oflBcers  in 
London,  England? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  several 
more  questions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  a  supplementary  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister.  Would  the  Minister 
justify  tlie  death  of  this  young  Portuguese 
chap- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member's  question  is  not  supplementary  to 
his  original  question.  It  is  out  of  order.  But 
he  has  several  more  questions  of  this  Min- 
ister which  are  in  Mr.  Speaker's  oflBce  from 
last  week. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ques- 
tion to  tlie  Attorney  General. 

What  recourse  from  society  has  the  family  of 
a  deceased  person  who  has  been  killed  by  a 
IX)liceman's  bullet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  estate  has  a  right  of  action. 
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They  could  sue  the  person  they  reckon  to  be 
a  wrong  doer,  the  person  causing  damage,  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  wrongdoer  might 
be  sued.  Tjhe  estate  has  a  right  of  action. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  understand  the  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Speaker,  would  he  say  it  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
make  it  much  plainer.  If  someone  does  you  a 
wrong,  causing  you  personal  injury,  monetary 
damage  or  damage  of  any  kind,  there  is  a 
right  of  action  to  sue  that  person  for  his  wrong- 
doing. The  estate  of  the  deceased  person,  to 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question,  would 
have  that  right  of  action  for  the  damage  that 
resulted  from  the  wrongdoing. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  innocent 
man  has  been  killed  by  a  pohceman's  gun. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  tihis 
Minister  a— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  ask- 
ing a  question.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  ask  a  supplementary 
question. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  chap  killed  by  a 
policeman's  gun,  will  the  Minister  advise  what 
chance  the  family  has  for  recourse  from  this 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent question,  Mr.  Speaker,  asking  now  what 
recourse- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Let  us  grow  up.  Let  us  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
altogether  different  question.  The  member  is 
now  asking  what  recourse  the  family  might 
have  from  this  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  An  innocent  man  has  been 
killed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Allow  me  to  answer.  I 
am  trying  to  answer  it.  If  there  is  any  recoiurse, 
it  would  have  to  go  before  the  compensation 
board,  which  was  set  up  under  our  legislation 
in  this  House.  I  doubt  that  this  is  the  type  of 
application,  however,  which  would  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  further 
questions? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  questions  are  use- 
less and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  then  ask- 
ing Mr.  Speaker  to  withdraw  the  other  ques- 
tions that  we  have?  Right. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
question  that  is  being  withdrawn  number 
1682? 

Mr.  Speaker:  1681  and  1682. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  get  the  same  double  talk 
from— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management. 

Why  does  a  private  citizen  oar  organiza- 
tion have  to  take  a  company  such  as  Brown 
Forest  Industries  to  coiurt  for  water  pollu- 
tion, rather  than  the  government  itself,  or  an 
agency  of  the  government  such  as  the  On- 
tario Water  Resom-oes  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
visions of  any  legislation  similar  to  The  On- 
tario Water  Resources  Commission  Act  with 
an  enforcement  clause  are  available  to  a 
private  citizen  to  lay  an  information  under 
the  Act  if  he  feels  such  an  action  is  warranted. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  court  to  decide  the 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice. 

In  view  of  the  vote  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
last  Saturday  in  which  62.5  per  cent  voted  in 
favour  of  separated  fimctions  for  matters  of 
public  interest  and  private  interest,  would  the 
Minister  reconsider  Bill  48  and  its  implica- 
tions in  this  regard.  Will  he  accede  to  the 
majority  request  of  this  association,  that  the 
legislation  be  delayed  until  the  association 
has  an  opportunity  to  resolve  its  differences 
of  opinion  re  the  structure  of  the  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meet- 
ing to  which  the  hon.  member  refers,  I  under- 
stand,  was   attended   by   some    800   or   900 
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people  out  of  a  professional  membership  of 
27,000— approximately,  I  would  reckon,  three 
i:>er  cent.  That  900,  from  the  information  I 
have,  was  divided  something  like  two-thirds 
to  one-third,  or  three-quarters  to  one-quarter. 
In  any  event,  I  regard  the  meeting  as  not 
being  representative  of  the  whole  profession, 

I  would  propose  not  to  delay  the  legisla- 
tion, but  to  proceed  with  it  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
l)er  that  the  professional  engineers  have  a 
long-range  planning  committee  which  is  active 
and  which  is  studying  the  views  of  all  sec- 
tors of  its  membership. 

But  I  do  not  regard  this  meeting,  as  I  have 
indicated,  as  being  representative  of  the  views 
of  the  whole  profession. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  engineers  were 
invited  to  this  meeting  and  it  was  the  largest 
meeting  that  the  association  had  ever  had, 
would  the  Minister  not  consider  a  possibility 
that  the  bill  might  l>e  delayed  until  there 
could  be  a  referendum  which  would  include 
all  the  27,000  engineers  that  the  Minister  of 
Justice  has  just  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  profession,  even  since  the 
meeting,  made  it  clear  to  me  that  they  feel 
the  bill  is  one  which  should  be  proceeded 
with.  I  must  say  that,  apart  from  their  repre- 
sentation, this  is  the  view  I  take  myself. 

I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  and  proper  bill 
for  this  self-governing  profession.  I  would 
certainly  encourage  full  meetings  and  studies 
and  representations  within  the  profession. 
This  I  said  to  them  in  my  meetings  with  them 
—reach  a  consensus  in  full  referendum  if  you 
like,  and  then  we  can  amend  the  legislation 
to  meet  your  view. 

I  think  we  should  get  on  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Just  one  more  supplementary 
question. 

Would  the  Minister  not  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  very  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  executive  of  tbe  APEO  and  its 
membership,  and  would  it  not  be  in  the  best 
interest,  both  of  the  province  and  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  of  a  number  coming 
before  this  House,  if  this  legislation  was  not 
put  forward  in  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
manner? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Might  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
memloer  that  three  times  he  has  asked  the 


same  supplementary  question  in  diflFerent 
words,  and  one  time  should  be  enough.  How- 
ever, the  hon.  Minister  may  answer  if  he 
wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity.  I  think  there  is  some 
variation  from  the  original,  and  some  informa- 
tion which  might  be  useful.  This  bill  was 
introduced  in  December  of  last  year.  I  had 
these  representations  made  early  this  year. 
We  had  many  meetings.  They  were  for  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  April 
and  May  and— 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  Minister  was  most  assi- 
duous in  his  eflForts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  had  representa- 
tion, I  think,  from  every  chapter  of  the 
association  across  this  province  saying,  "Get 
on  with  the  bill". 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  AfFairs. 

Has  a  notice  of  motion  been  served  on 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  that  an 
application  is  being  made  to  the  court  to 
make  an  order  requiring  the  commission  to 
commence  an  action  in  connection  with  the 
Clairtone  Sound  Company? 

Does  the  order  seek  to  recover  from  Peter 
Munk  and  David  Gilmore,  profits  made  by 
them  as  a  result  of  using  inside  information 
while  they  were  directors  of  that  company? 

When  was  the  motion  filed  in  the  court? 

Have  the  papers,  filing  the  motion,  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  records  of  the 
court? 

If  the  papers  have  disappeared,  has  the 
Minister  instituted  enquiries  to  determine  who 
removed  them? 

If  the  Minister  has  instituted  such  enquiries, 
what  were  the  results  of  those  enquiries? 

Is  it  correct  that  if  this,  or  a  similar  action 
is  not  commenced  by  tlie  beginning  of  July, 
the  statute  of  limitations  will  prevent  any 
action  being  taken? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
informed  that  a  notice  of  motion  has  been 
served  on  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission 
—that  an  application  is  being  made  to  the 
court  to  make  an  order  requiring  the  com- 
mission to  connmence  an  action  in  connection 
with  Clairtone   Sound  Company. 
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I  am  further  informed  that  the  order  is 
for  permission  to  commence  an  action  in  the 
name  of  the  company  against  Peter  Munk 
for  the  accounting  of  profits  allegedly  made 
by  him  by  reason  of  the  improper  use  of 
inside  information. 

The  Ontario  Securities  Commission  has 
served  and  filed  in  the  court,  a  notice  of  its 
intention  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
adding  David  Gilmore  as  a  party. 

Thirdly,  the  notice  of  motion  was  dated 
May  1,  and  served  on  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  May  5.  The  notice  of  motion 
was  returnable  in  the  first  instance  on  May 
9,  when  it  was  adjourned  to  be  set  down 
upon  48  hours'  notice. 

Fourthly,  I  am  informed  that  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  papers  having  disappeared. 

With  reference  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  items 
of  the  question,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
applicable.  I  have  not  ordered  any  official 
enquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  court. 

With  respect  to  the  seventh  and  last  item, 
the  statute  of  limitations,  the  answer  is  in 
general  terms  "yes". 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  allow  a 
supplementary  question?  Will  the  Minister 
enquire  at  the  courts  to  see  if  the  papers 
have  disappeared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  papers.  I  have  heard  that  the  papers 
were  not  available  in  the  registrar's  ofiice,  but 
the  action  has  been  proceeding  and  steps  in 
the  action  have  been  taken  with  respect  to 
the  serving  of  notice  of  motion  on  the  securi- 
ties commission.  I  assume  that  there  must  be 
a  record  of  the  proceedings. 

I  think  the  original  action  was  entitled 
Adams  vs.  Munk,  and  then  brought  under 
The  Corporations  Act.  Then  the  assistance  of 
the  provisions  of  The  Securities  Act  was  in- 
voked by  the  notice  of  motion. 

In  any  event,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  judge  who  was  hearing  the 
matter  has  been  dealing  with  it,  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  court  record  is  there.  I  will 
enquire  about  it,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
me  to  investigate. 

I  might  comment  on  that  side  of  it.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  securities  commission  to 
support  the  bringing  on  of  the  action  so  that 
all  the  facts  can  be  placed  before  a  judge  in 
trial. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Can  the  Minister  advise  me, 
if  the  papers  are  not  in  the  registrar's  ofiice, 
where  else  they  might  be? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  where  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for— 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  in  \'iew  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  that  we  are 
talking  about,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  the 
registrar  himself  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct, 
then,  that  this  question  be  redirected  to  the 
Attorney  General,  because  the  registrar  of 
the  court,  of  course,  would  come  under  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  do  so,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  was  willing  to  take  it  either  as  notice 
or  as  another  question  because  at  the  present 
time,  supplementary  questions  are  only  asked 
supplementary  to  a  question  originally 
addressed  to  the  Minister  concerned.  I  am 
sure  the  Attorney  General  would  have  no 
objection  to  hearing  the  question  and  he  may 
take  it  as  notice  if  he  wishes  and  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  ask  him?  To  the 
Attorney  General: 

Inasmuch  as  certain  public  papers  are  not 
present  in  the  registrar's  oflBce  at  the  court, 
could  he  investigate  and  find  out  what  has 
happened  to  them— that  is,  the  papers  referred 
to  in  the  previous  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Cormnercial  Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  in 
order,  perhaps  I  might  ask  the  member  to 
submit  the  matter  to  me.  I  know  he  wants 
to  do  it  in  this  way.  I  will  take  it  as  notice 
and  see  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

Why  is  there  such  a  discrepancy  between 
the  requirements  for  minimum  income  and 
down  payment  as  between  the  Minister's  an- 
nouncement of  January  31  and  the  Greenwin 
Condominiums  application  form  mailed  yester- 
day in  respect  of  the  Parkway  Forest  Develop- 
ment? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
in  touch  with  Greenwin  Condominimns  con- 
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ceming  the  "application  fomi"  referred  to  in 
the  hon.  member's  question.  We  are  advised 
that  a  simple  questionnaire  form  has  been 
sent  to  families  who  had  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  four-  and  five-bedroom  town 
houses.  Accompanying  the  questionnaire  was 
an  explanatory  letter  in  which  the  down  pay- 
ment on  a  four-bedroom  unit  was  shown  as 
$1,220  and  the  necessary  income  as  $9,760, 
and  on  the  five-bedroom  town  house  unit  the 
down  payment  was  $1,274  and  the  necessary 
income  $10,000. 

In  my  statement  of  January  31,  1969,  I 
indicated  that  down  payments  would  range 
from  approximately  $750  for  a  one-bedroom 
high-rise  unit  to  $1,217  for  a  five-bedroom 
town  house.  At  that  time  precise  costs  were 
not  known  but  as  there  is  only  a  difFerential 
of  $57  in  the  down  payment,  I  ain  sure  the 
hon.  member  will  agree  we  were  not  too  far 
out  in  our  calculations.  I  would  also  add  that 
this  adjustment  of  $57  in  the  down  payment 
of  a  five-bedroom  unit  becomes  progressively 
less  in  the  lower  bedroom  count  units.  On  a 
one-bedrom  imit,  for  example,  the  amount  is 
only  $24. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  income  shown  in  the  Minister's  state- 
ment referred  to  $6,300  a  year  and  I  notice 
that  the  minimum  aimual  income  applicable 
in  the  five-bedroom  is  $10,000.  There  is  quite 
a  discrepancy  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  think  the  member  is 
looking  at  the  one-  and  two-bedroom  mini- 
mum income;  those  for  the  four-  and  five- 
bedroom  units,  of  course,  are  higher,  because 
the  cost  of  the  unit  and  the  land  is  higher. 
May  I  just  point  this  out  to  the  member,  that 
the  figures  below  include  principal  and  in- 
terest on  mortgages,  taxes,  heat.  Hydro,  water 
and  payment  to  common  elements  such  as  a 
swimming  pool  on  a  30  year  amortization: 
one  bedroom,  $175  a  month;  two  bedroom, 
$195;  three  bedroom,  $222;  four  bedroom, 
$250;  five  bedroom,  $260.  I  think  this  points 
out  that  the  monthly  charge  can  be  anywhere 
from  $175  to  $260,  including  all  these  ele- 
ments on  these  imits  running  from  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  to  a  five-bedroom  town 
house.  So  the  $6,300  could  apply  to  a  one- 
or  a  two-bedroom  apartment,  and  the  $10,100 
I  was  talking  about,  applies  as  an  income 
required  to  buy  a  five-bedroom  unit 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Condo- 
miniums are  not  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  keeps  that  level  from 
dropping  down  into  public  housing,  though. 
This  is  what  the  member  forgets. 


Mr.  Lewis:  $10,000  a  year  income- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  just  point  out 
to  the  members,  in  case  others  are  enquiring, 
tliat  I  announced  last  week  that  an  official 
photograph  would  be  taken  of  the  House  for 
The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Information. 
So  far  Mr.  Speaker  has  not  allowed  the  pic- 
ture to  be  taken  because  he  would  like  to 
have  both  sides  of  the  House  reasonably  well 
filled.  Consequendy,  until  we  reach  that  de- 
sired state,  there  will  be  a  photographer, 
probably  in  the  gallery,  but  no  pictures  will 
be  taken  except  the  oflBcial  photograph  for 
purposes  of  this  assembly's  advertisement, 
shall  I  say,  and  goodwill. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  rise  on  a  matter  of  privilege. 

I  make  reference  to  a  story  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  under  the  headline:  "All-Party 
Group  Would  Widen  Question  Scope".  My 
name  is  associated  with  this  particular  story 
and  I  think  there  is  some  misleading  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  members  of  the  House  in 
connection  with  this  matter  which  should  be 
clarified. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  six  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  having  a  series  of 
private  and  informal  discussions  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Clerk,  recognizing  that 
the  rules  of  this  Legislature  were  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  that  perhaps  we  might, 
together,  consider  certain  areas  of  interest 
with  respect  to  the  rules.  I  thought  we  were 
making  some  interesting  progress  with  respect 
to  discussing  various  areas  without  any  sense 
of  commitment  in  order  that  we  would  com- 
plete this  and  then  ultimately  report  to  the 
various  caucuses  from  which  we  came  to 
those  meetings. 

There  are  words  used  in  this  story  hke 
"agreement"  and  "conditions"  and  this  sort 
of  thing,  which,  of  course,  is  completely  in- 
consistent witli  the  whole  point  of  the  in- 
formal exercise  that  has  been  going  on  now 
for  several  weeks  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Clerk.  The  agenda  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Clerk  and  we  were  freely  exchanging  points 
of  view  with  respect  to  certain  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  rules.  I  think  all  members  of  the 
committee,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  the  mem- 
bers for  Windsor  West  and  Scarborough 
West,  my  colleague,  tlie  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  (Mr.  Evans)  and  myself  would  all 
agree  that  certainly  this  article  which  appears 
in  the  morning  issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
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does  not  represent  in  any  way  tihe  background 
acjainst  which  we  have  been  conducting  oiu- 
meetings. 

I  might  say  as  a  member  of  that  group 
tliat  there  is  no  agreement  on  anything  at  the 
moment,  but  these  discussions  have  been 
going  on  in  this  light  and  in  the  hope  that 
once  we  completed  some  of  the  areas  which 
were  on  our  agenda,  we  mi^t  tiben  be  able 
to  report  to  our  respective  caucuses  and 
receive  some  instructions  from  them  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is,  indeed,  a  consensus  in  these 
areas.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  a  story  like  this  would  appear  which 
vs^ould  seem  to  lay  down  the  fact  that  agree- 
ments had  been  reached  and  certain  indivi- 
duals might  or  might  not  agree  to  the  agree- 
ments and  that  certain  conditions  were  set 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  35th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1004. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1004  is  divided  into 
two  programmes,  industrial  training,  and 
women's  bureau.  As  agreed  by  the  committee, 
we  will  deal  with  it  by  programmes  of 
activity.  The  industrial  training  section. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Just  a  couple 
of  questions  to  the  Minister.  Has  there  been 
an  increase  in  the  budget  for  manpower 
development  and  particularly  under  the  train- 
ing section  over  last  year,  and  if  so,  how 
much? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
There  is  an  increase  there  of  about  $5 
million  as  compared  to  last  year.  Part  of  it  is 
a  transfer  of  money,  originally  in  The  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Education,  into  our  department. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  How  much  of  this  money 
^vould  be  from  the  federal  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Wliich  part? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Tlie  increase  of  $5  million 
over  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  apprenticeship 
and  there  is  short-term  training.  Would  you 
like  it  broken  down,  if  we  can? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Between  them  or  just  in 
general? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Just  in  general. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  will  try  and  do  that. 
In  our  figures,  the  actual  net  increase  is 
just  about  $4,900,000.  At  the  moment  I 
cannot  break  that  down  between  fed^al  and 
provincial,  but  if  you  would  refer  to  the 
resume  booklet,  which  I  jH-ovide,  on  page 
27  it  breaks  down  the  i)ercentages  contributed 
by  tlie  different  levels  of  government,  federal 
and  provincial. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  vestibule  or  class- 
room-oriented training  in  industry  conducted, 
apart  from  production  areas  for  adults,  who 
have  been  in  the  work  force  for  at  least  three 
years  or  have  one  or  more  dei)endents,  is 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  training-in- 
industry  costs.  This  is  paid  by  the  federal 
government.  They  pay  tuition  and  travel 
costs  of  apprentices  classified  as  adults  who 
are  one  year  past  school-leaving  age,  and  (c) 
outside  the  allowances  portion. 

On  the  next  page  we  deal  with  the  pro- 
vincial contribution.  That  is  the  cost  of 
vestibule  training  for  non-adtdts  and  the  cost 
of  "shop"  or  production  trainuig-in-iadustry 
for  all  trainees.  That  comes  to  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

The  tuition  and  travel  costs  applying  to 
non-adult  apprentices  come  to  five  per  cent, 
and  the  allowances  for  apprentices  not  classi- 
fied as  adults,  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I 
wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  Minister  one  or 
two  questions  in  relation  to  what  appears  in 
liis  annual  reix>rt.  It  refers  to  the  block,  or 
modular  concept,  in  industrial  training  now 
being  developed  by  The  Department  of 
Labour.  I  might  say  on  this  particular  item, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Minister  in 
developing  an  educational  process  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  most 
important  that  I  probably  have  seen  in  almost 
any  jurisdiction.  I  would  Hke  to  know,  fijrst, 
just  what  he  is  doing;  what  is  hai)ipening  in 
this  particular  area?  Can  the  Minister  give 
us  some  of  the  particular  pilot  projects  that 
are  being  prepared  for  trial?  Just  how  far 
is  this  along  in  its  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  May  I,  in  this  regard,  start 
back  a  little  way  in  reference  to  the  normal 
apprenticeship  training.  You  will  appreciate 
that  a  person  is  trained  for  one  specific  skill; 
he  tends  to  be  trained,  in  our  feeling,  in  a 
rather  rigid  situation  in  that  he  cannot  branch 
out   or  change.     Suppose   he   wants   to   start 
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over  again  in  another  trade  in  the  apprentice- 
ship field;  he  has  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

This  was  our  objection,  because  in  a 
^)e^son's  normal  work  life,  he  is  going  to  have 
two  or  three  jobs.  Then,  moving  on  from 
that,  and  probably  in  a  part-way  step,  we 
made  some  substantial  changes  this  year  in  the 
motor  vehicle  trades.  We  used  to  have  three 
certified  trades,  but  we  found  that  with  to- 
day's complexities  in  motor  vehicles  and  the 
variety  of  situations  they  needed  broader 
training.  So  we  have  broken  those  down  now 
into  11  trades,  but  we  have  found  within  that 
group  that  there  are  certain  basic  skills  and 
knowledges  that  are  required.  Using  that, 
they  can  be  trained  in  one  of  those  trades,  but 
using  their  knowledge  in  a  related  field,  they 
can  move  into  another  one  without  having  to 
start  over  from  the  very  beginning.  In  other 
words,  they  are  using  some  of  the  original 
basic  skills. 

Going  on  from  that,  we  are  experimenting, 
let  us  make  that  clear.  We  are  in  no  final 
position  on  this  and  I  do  not  expect  we  will 
have  any  final  position  because  it  is  an  on- 
going situation  and  we  must  cope  with  change 
as  it  comes  about.  But,  using  that  basis,  we 
can  take  a  trade  and  try  to  analyze  it  into  a 
number  of  skills,  and  gradually  build  on  that 
as  the  situation  requires,  so  that  he  can  get 
the  necessary  skills  to  go  into  other  jobs. 
We  are  doing  this,  for  example,  in  the 
Windsor  area.  We  have  taken  the  electrical 
trades  there.  Perhaps,  if  you  will  bear  with 
me,  there  is  a  paper  from  which  I  will  give 
you  some  of  the  information  we  ha\'e  de- 
veloped. 

Taking  the  training  standards  first,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  assembling,  editing  and 
completion  of  a  definitive  report  on  the  func- 
tional occupational  analysis  pertaining  to  the 
Mechanical  Contractors'  Association  of 
Toronto.  That  is  in  reference  to  plumbing, 
steam  fitting,  air-conditioning  and  refrigera- 
tion, and  the  sheet  metal  trades. 

Phase  two  is  the  Ontario  Road  Builders' 
Association  project,  which  is  already  in  pro- 
gress. I  dealt  with  that  briefly  in  the  speech 
I  made  last  Tuesday  evening  here,  at  the 
beginning  of  my  estimates. 

Phase  three  of  that  programme  began  at  the 
end  of  last  month,  and  there  is  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  that  to  be  conducted  before  the 
total  project  will  be  completed.  There  is  an- 
other pilot  project  for  third-class  stationary 
engineers,  and  this  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  Phase  two  of  that  is  now  in 
progress  at  one  of  the  community  colleges, 


namely,  George  Brown,  wherein  they  take  the 
institutional  training  in  their  particular  field 
and  that  will  be  completed  late  this  month. 
That  programme,  when  it  is  completed,  will 
enable  a  number  of  people  who  are  presently 
third-class  engineers,  to  qualify  as  second- 
class  engineers. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  areas  where  we  are 
endeavouring  to  work  in  this  and  to  experi- 
ment as  we  go  along.  The  basis  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  we  endeavour  to  break  a  trade 
down  into  a  number  of  blocks  or  common 
factors,  so  that  they  can  build  up;  and  if  they 
are  in  one  trade  and  want  to  move  to  an- 
other, or  gain  another  group  of  skills,  the>' 
can  use  the  knowledge  they  have  to  mo\e  on 
to  another. 

Gradually  this  will  be  applied  to  industry 
on  a  much  broader  basis  so  that  we  can  use 
it  within  the  whole  industry  and  break  it 
down  gradually.    We  cannot  do  it  overnight. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  that  has  been  most 
helpful.  I  wonder  if  I  might  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two  on  what  the  Minister  has  just 
said?  I  would  assume,  then,  that  the  indi- 
vidual receives  a  general  kind  of  orientation 
towards  a  particular  trade,  perhaps  either  in 
a  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  or 
even  at  the  high  school  level,  or  an  appren- 
ticeship. But  the  module  which  provides 
them  with  a  specific  skill  for  a  specific  job  in 
a  specific  industry  would  be  provided  within 
the  plan,  I  would  expect?  Am  I  safe  in  that 
assumption? 

I  think  this  is  an  important  assumption  be- 
cause I  have  often  felt  that  in  many  cases  the 
educational  system  of  Ontario  tries  to  proxide 
far  too  much  specific  training  or  pseudo- 
training,  and  that  much  of  this  would  Ix? 
better  done  within  a  plant  situation.  I  do 
believe  in  many  cases  that  this  job  may  be 
almost  unique  to  that  particular  enterprise  or 
that  particular  corporation.  In  many  cases  I 
think  the  educational  system  is  trying  to  do 
too  much  of  what  could  l:>e  called  industrial 
training. 

That  brings  me  to  another  problem  which 
I  think  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  one  point  tliere.  You 
appreciate  that  we  are  using  the  community 
colleges  very  extensively— 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  you  have  brought  that 
into  focus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  because  they  are 
I>roviding  the  general  kind  of  training,  the 
plant  itself  will  gi\'e  the  specific  training.  We 
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are  trying  to  take  them  back  and  forth  be- 
tween tlie  two  situations  to  gradually  bring 
tliem  up  to  tlie  level  of  skill  that  they  require. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  tliink  this  is  a  worthwhile 
direction.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some- 
thing else  to  the  Minister— and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  should  be  talking  about  this  in 
relation  to  The  Depaitment  of  Education  or 
The  Department  of  Labour. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
value  of  manpower  retraining  that  goes  on  in 
Ontario  is  really  far  more  related  to  the 
development  of  a  human  being  than  it  is  to 
the  development  of  a  skilled  person.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  that  takes  place 
under  manpower  retraining  is  really  the 
development  of  confidence,  the  development, 
in  many  cases,  of  better  language  skills  and 
better  attitudes. 

I  carmot  help  wondering  if  what  we  are 
doing  is  making  manpower  retraining  a  catch- 
all for  what  is  really  an  educational  enter- 
prise. 

I  know  we  ha\  e  to  do  this  to  get  money 
from  the  federal  government.  In  one  way  I 
think  one  could  almost  say  that  manpower 
retraining  becomes  a  means  of  supporting 
welfare  costs,  because  once  we  put  them  into 
manpower  retraining,  they  are  no  longer  on 
the  welfare  roll.  This,  as  I  said,  is  a  very 
good  thing. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  done  any- 
thing to  try  to  readjust  the  federal  govern- 
ment's ol^session  with  training  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  which  I  do  not  think  takes  into  account 
what  the  Minister  has  really  said  here  this 
afternoon—that  specific  jobs  are  very  narrow, 
that  they  last  a  very  short  time,  that  a  per- 
son will  have  to  change  jobs  many  times. 
What  we  really  should  be  doing  is  developing 
very  flexible,  liberally-educated  human  beings, 
even  at  that  level  of  academic  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-WaJkerville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  May  I  come  back  to  you? 
I  would  just  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on 
this.  We  worked  with  the  federal  people  on 
this.  I  tliink  you  will  appreciate  from  our 
standpoint  we  must  be  concerned  particularly 
with  the  occupational  training  aspect  of  it, 
but  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  other  mat- 
ter—which is  trying  to  persuade  the  federal 
government  to  broaden  their  spheres. 

It  took  some  time  to  work  out  the  agree- 
ments that  we  presently  have  wdth  the  federal 
govemiment  and  we  do  not  regard  those— nor, 
hopefully,  do  they— as  rigid  agreements  that 


cannot  be  adopted.  We  have  had  a  mmiber  of 
meetings  with  them,  with  our  training  staffs, 
and  really  there  is  a  continual  conversation 
back  and  forth.  I  think  we  persuaded  them 
tliat  they  have  to  keep  looking  at  this  situa- 
tion as  do  we. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Chainnan. 

Has  the  Minister  been  able  to  get  any  kind 
of  indication  from  the  federal  government  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  accept  something 
less  than  three  years  in  tlie  labour  force  and 
one  year  from  school.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  break  in  the  educational  process 
w\hich  has  really  very  little  rationality  behind 
it.  There  are  many  cases,  particularly  of 
widows,  who  want  to  get  back  into  the  labour 
force  and  cannot  because  they  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  labour  force  for  three  years  be- 
fore they  can  get  any  kind  of  retraining. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  particular 
problem.  As  well  as  that,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  has  been  able  to  convince  the  federal 
government  in  any  way  that  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  can  be  done  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  areas  in  the  whole 
educational  development  of   Ontario. 

Many  things  could  be  done  in  these  man- 
power centres  which  have  only  begun— not 
just  the  orientation,  not  just  the  development 
of  a  greater  human  being,  but  combining 
counselling  services,  particularly  for  immi- 
grants. They  could  provide  a  more  humane, 
a  more  sophisticated  kind  of  counselling;  they 
could  provide  for  dealings  with  peoples'  prob- 
lems in  housing,  and  in  family  problems  in 
that  kind  of  a  setting. 

Very  often  these  counsellors  find  themselves 
having  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  they 
find  it  fragmented.  Then  we  are  back  to  what 
we  were  talking  about  wdth  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko). 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  considered  the 
possibility  of  making  these  manpower  centi^s 
a  much  greater  social  service  and  educational 
institutions  in  the  largest  sense— taking  them 
as  far  away  as  he  can  from  providing  simply 
occupational  training?  Unfortunately,  the 
federal  government  seems  to  be  obsessed 
with  trjing  to  buy  training  and  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  matter  has  not  been 
resolved,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  under 
study  in  a  fairly  broad  sense  and  we  get  into 
this  matter  in  reference  to  Indians,  for 
example,  and  immigrants,  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  is  imder  study.  It  has  not  been  con- 
cluded \vith  the  federal  people. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hoii.  member  for  Win<l- 
sir-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Winclsor-Walkerville):  Mr, 
Chairman,  our  educational  system  today  in- 
cludes junior  vocational  schools  and  special 
vocational  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular 
vocational  school.  In  all  three  levels  there— 
and  they  are  three  levels— you  have  certain 
skills  being  taught,  certain  of  the  trades.  The 
youngsters  will  attend  a  junior  vooatioruU,  or 
a  special  vocational  school— let  us  assume 
tliey  are  specializing  in  auto  mechanics.  After 
tliey  complete  that  programme,  they  are  sort 
of  at  a  dead  end.  Does  your  department  give 
credits  toward  an  apprenticeship  to  students 
who  may  take  tliat  type  of  a  programme  at 
that  school  level?  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
regular  vocational  or  technical  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  give  credits  to  an 
individual  for  occupational  training  school 
credits,  dependent  upon  his  experience  and 
so  forth  in  going  into  these  other  trades 
higher  up. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Where  does  he  get  addi- 
tional training  after  he  leaves  one  of  these 
special  vocational  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Through  the  apprentice- 
ship system. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Through  your  system? 
Oh,  that  is  very  good! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  involves  him  enter- 
ing community  colleges  for  the  institutional 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  did  not  realize  that  he 
had  another  avenue.  I  thought  he  was  prob- 
ably at  a  dead  end  there. 

Now  may  I  ask  of  the  Minister  if  he  has 
an  agreement  with  manufacturers  who  have 
these  apprenticeship  programmes  that  they 
are  to  complete  the  apprenticeship  programme 
before  they  disband  the  programme?  It  is 
only  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  our  community  had  a  fairly  good 
apprenticeship  programme  in  the  tool  and 
die  trade.  All  of  a  sudden  Ford  decided  to 
discontinue  the  programme,  and  some  of  the 
students  who  had  as  many  as  two  years  of 
their  programme— 4,000  hours  I  think  it  was 
—found  themselves  without  an  avenue  of 
employment. 

We  may  be  fortunate  in  some  aspects— the 
fact  that  we  have  the  city  of  Detroit  and 
we  can  go  over  there  and  get  employment. 
But  now  with  new  immigration  regulations, 
it  is  more  diflBcult  for  these  individuals  seek- 


ing employment  to  find  it  in  the  United 
States.  Does  the  Minister  have  firm  com- 
mitments and  agreements  with  industry  that 
they  are  not  to  disband  an  apprenticeship 
programme  until  it  has  been  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Dealing  with  it  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  we  have  an  understanding  that, 
when  they  engage  in  a  programme  and  take 
on  people,  they  will  endeavour  to  complete 
it— unless  there  is  good  reason.  If  a  plant 
changes  in  its  whole  concept  or  type  of  work 
entirely,  perhaps  they  cannot.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  endeavour  to  make  them  adhere  to 
the  original  programme  just  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  circumstances— I  have  to  be 
practical— where  apparently  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

In  reference  to  the  Ford  Company,  it  was 
working  on  the  phase-out  programme  of  the 
tool  and  die  trade  within  the  plant  with  a 
view  to  having  some  of  their  work  done  by 
jobbing  shops.  As  a  result,  some  apprentices 
were  laid  oflF.  But  our  latest  information  is 
that  of  the  23  apprentices  registered  with  the 
company,  all  have  returned  to  work. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  quite  nice  to  know 
that  all  returned  to  work,  but,  why  should 
the  individual  who  is  taking  this  apprentice- 
ship programme,  take  it  in  good  faith  with 
this  given  employer  and  then  find  himself 
in  the  embarrassing  position  as  these  appren- 
tices did  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company?  Ford 
do  not  plan  their  programme  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis;  they  plan  it  well  in  advance;  they 
knew  that  they  were  going  to  make  these 
substantial  changes  in  their  plant  in  the  city 
of  Windsor.  I  would  say  they  knew  that 
their  apprenticeship  programme  would  be 
phased-out  within  "x"  number  of  years,  but 
it  does  seem  strange  that  they  showed  lack 
of  concern  to  those  apprentices  at  that  time. 

Were  they  to  have  found  employment  for 
them  in  the  apprenticeship  field  in  some  other 
industry  in  town,  I  would  accept  that,  but 
they  left  it  to  you  people  to  find  apprentice- 
ships. These  students  taking  their  appren- 
ticeships did  not  know  at  all,  and  it  just  came 
upon  them  like  a  "bolt  from  the  blue".  I  do 
not  think  it  was  fair  at  all  to  have  appren- 
tices subjected  to  the  type  of  attitude  and 
approach  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  used 
toward  them  at  that  time,  and  I  hope  that  it 
does  not  happen  in  other  industries,  because 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  a  strong 
apprenticeship  programme  in  all  skills  in  the 
industrial  world. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  if  there  is  any 
type  of  training  going  on  now  in  industry 
upgrading    present    employees    in    new    skill 
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procedures,  because  industry  is  going  through 
a  tremendous  change.  In  fact,  the  letter  I 
had  written  to  you  about  three  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Minister,  requested  information  as  to 
what  would  take  place  with  these  people 
who  are  now  employed,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  not  too  distant  future,  will  find  new 
processes  in  operation  in  a  plant  and  they 
will  not  have  been  trained  for  these  new 
processes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
really  involved  here  is  our  retraining  pro- 
gramme, which  takes  a  person  whose  job 
may  have  become  redundant  and  trains  him 
for  a  new  job  within  that  plant  or  with  an- 
other plant.  Just  to  assist  you,  we  have  an 
activity  report,  which  I  have  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  in  the  short  term,  which  is  what 
we  call  a  retraining  field,  it  says  requests  for 
training  in  April  were  572. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Are  you  referring  to  the 
province  as  a  whole  or  just  specific  industries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No;  the  province  as  a 
whole,  and  that  is  up  to  April.  A  year  ago 
it  was  372;  200  more  this  year.  Completed 
projects  this  year  were  101  up  to  April  as 
compared  to  nine  a  year  ago.  And  active 
projects  at  the  present  time  are  151  up  to 
the  end  of  April  as  compared  to  105  a  year 
ago.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  number  of 
trainees? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  if  you  would  not 
mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  number  of  trainees 
provided  for  was  just  under  19,000,  as  com- 
pared to  9,000  a  year  ago— and  I  am  gi\'ing 
round  figures.  Those  who  entered  the  train- 
ing to  the  end  of  April  were  10,400  as  against 
3,600;  completed  training  7,200  as  against 
2,100;  and  in  active  training  1,600  as  against 
1,200. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  very  good  news, 
Mr.  Minister.  May  I  ask  at  this  stage, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  effective 
the  student  summer  employment  programme 
has  been  to  date?  I  noticed  your  ads  today 
are  centred  solely  on  the  boy  or  the  male 
employee,  whereas  I  can  recall  asking  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  if  he  would  gear 
some  of  his  advertising  to  the  girls  and  he 
said  he  would.  To  date,  I  have  not  seen  any, 
and  it  is  getting  fairly  late  in  the  employment 
calendar  with  the  large  numbers  of  high 
school  students  that  will  be  coming  out.  It 
will  be  most  difficult  for  girl  students  from 
our  universities  to  find  some  type  of  employ- 
ment. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  be- 
ginning we  set  up  a  programme  for  advertising 
in  this  field,  and  our  first  advertising  was 
directed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to  the 
person  from  the  university  or  College  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology— that  older 
person  whom  we  felt  was  our  main  concern, 
and,  particularly,  because  they  were  com- 
pleting their  school  year  at  the  end  of  April. 
Now  we  have  an  on-going  programme  carry- 
ing us  through  until  July,  and  I  have  not 
approved  it  as  yet  but  it  will  be  tomorrow  or 
thereabouts,  because  I  have  a  meeting  on  as 
soon  as  I  am  through  my  estimates.  There  is 
a  new  series  of  ads.  We  have  been  taking 
into  account  the  situation  of  the  high  school 
student  and  our  concern  there.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  leave  school  in  the 
middle  of  this  month,  and  you  will  find  that 
about— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  At  the  end  of  this  week 
some  of  them  are  out, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Some  of  them,  yes,  but  in 
this  month;  I  am  speaking  of  the  middle 
mainly.  You  will  find  that  about  the  13th  of 
this  month  a  new  type  of  ad  will  appear 
which  is  directed  to  that  other  group,  the 
younger  person,  and  it  will,  in  my  general 
discussions  on  it,  include  young  people— boys 
and  girls— those  who  are  of  the  senior  level  in 
high  school,  the  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  group,  and  so  on.  We  have 
adapted  our  approach  to  these  people,  recog- 
nizing the  change. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  just  a  little  more 
information  about  it  and  what  we  are  tr>'- 
ing  to  watch  in  this  situation.  We  are  setting 
up  a  reporting  system  which  will  provide  a 
semi-monthly  assessment  of  the  student  un- 
employment situation  across  the  province, 
and  that  will  be  until  the  end  of  August.  I 
have  not  received  the  first  report  yet,  but  1 
will  receive  it  sometime  this  month.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  a  general  feedback  and 
reports  from  Canada  Manpower  in  the  student 
placement  offices  that  indicate  that  the  pro- 
vincial and  the  federal  advertising  campaigns 
are  getting  through  to  the  employers  and  that 
there  is  a  good  response  in  terms  of  increased 
job  orders  in  some  campus  and  regular  CMC 
placement  offices. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  provide  at  this 
time  a  really  meaningful  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  our  type  of  advertising,  which  is 
persuasive  advertising,  but  as  the  year  goes 
on,  or  as  the  summer  goes  on,  I  think  we  can 
do  that.  We  have  received  some  initial  figures 
from  Canada  Manpower  for  April,  but  I 
should    caution   you   that   they    are    only   of 
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limited  value  since  we  really  have  no  com- 
parable statistics  for  that  period  for  a  year 
ago.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  and  others 
will  appreciate  that  we  are  in  a  new  field, 
and  we  ha\'e  tried  to  put  forward  a  sensible 
and  reasonable  programme  this  year.  But  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  make  certain 
checks  on  it  which  will  give  us  a  good  guide 
for  a  programme  next  year. 

From  available  figures  we  conclude  that  as 
of  the  end  of  April  about  35,000  students 
were  registered  as  seeking  jobs  with  Canada 
Manpower,  campus  and  regular  offices  across 
the  province,  4,700  had  been  referred  to  job 
vacancies  and  about  1,900  placed.  We  do  not 
know  the  number  of  students  who  are  regis- 
tered with  other  universities  or  community- 
college  placement  officers,  or  the  number  who 
are  still  jobless  but  have  not  registered  with 
CMC.  Therefore,  these  do  not  show  up  on 
our  statistics.  We  exipect  that  our  first  full 
report  will  be  able  to  classify  those  seeking 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  level 
and  sex. 

I  might  add  that  tlie  Prime  Minister  has 
received,  and  it  has  come  through  to  me,  a 
very  favourable  response  to  the  direct  mail 
ixxrtion  of  the  campaign  to  industry  itself. 
In  reference  to  that  matter,  I  would  say  that 
there  have  been  quite  a  niunber  of  cases  where 
people  have  responded  to  tell  us  the  number 
of  students  they  employed  last  year  and  the 
number  that  they  have  set  as  their  objective 
for  this  year.  Almost  invariably,  it  is  a  larger 
number  than  last  year. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  nice 
to  hear  that  industry  is  really  co-operating  in 
the  venture  to  provide  jobs  to  our  school  and 
college  students  at  this  stage,  and  will  attempt 
to  provide  more  employment  to  those  attend- 
ing our  high  schools  and  who  will  be  seeking 
employment  within  a  week  or  two.  However, 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  be 
as  successful  as  I  would  have  Hked  to  have 
seen  this  department  be  in  this  attempt  to 
find  employment. 

Just  this  past  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  Minister,  three  young  ladies  and 
one  man,  a  college  student,  asked  me  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment.  Now,  had 
it  been  two  and  two,  or  three  boys  and  a  girl, 
I  would  have  understood  the  situation  a  little 
more.  But,  because  it  happened  to  be  three 
young  ladies  and  one  man,  to  me,  you  did 
not  centre  enough  of  your  advertising  toward 
the  young  lady.  You  did  not  head  any  adver- 
tising toward  trying  to  find  employment  for 
the  young  lady,  Everything  was  centred  to  the 
male  applicant.  I  saw  none  in  my  newspaper 


at  all,  if  you  did  have  any.  Did  the  Minister 
have  some,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  watch  our  new  ad 
when  it  comes  out  in— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  know,  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  students  have  been  out  of  the  imi- 
versity  now  for  approximately  one  nwnth. 
That  is  one  month  less  they  have  in  which  to 
earn  some  funds.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  simply  going  to  have  to  give  them  a 
larger  student  award  and  possibly,  a  larger 
loan  because  they  could  not  get  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  recognize  the  point  the 
lion,  member  is  making.  It  has  validity.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  talked  about  with  the  adver- 
tising people.  They  felt  that  the  concept  that 
they  developed  was  "students".  I  kr««w  it  is 
a  picture  of  a  young  man,  but  the  change 
has  been  made  in  the  coming  months  because 
the  proposition,  I  think,  changes.  We  will  just 
see  what  the  situation  is  and  I  think  we  can 
give  you  some  good  statistics  on  that  in 
future. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  at  all 
because  1  know  the  Minister  is  trying  to  do  a 
job.  I  am  interested  in  trying  to  find  as  much 
employment  as  possible  for  our  students 
attending  college  because  they  are  going  to  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not  give 
them  the  opportunity  today,  they  are  going 
to  be  most  critical  of  us. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  if  there  is  skilled 
training  going  on  in  multi-trades  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  one  that  we  are 
carryiag  on  and  I  referred  to  it  a  moment  ago 
in  reference  to  the  Ontario  Road  Builders' 
Association.  That  is  training  in  road  structures 
and  involves  a  number  of  trades— carpentry, 
cement  pouring,  foreman,  pipe  work  and  so 
on.  That  is  an  example  where  there  is  training 
in  a  variety  of  skills,  within  one  type  of  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  had  meant  to  ask  the 
Minister  this  question  earlier  when  we  were 
discussing  the  university  student  employment. 
If  we  cannot  sell  sufficient  jobs  to  students, 
maybe  we  could  sell  half-day  employment 
to  students,  so  tliat  we  c>ould  employ  twice  as 
many  in  some  of  the  jobs  that  may  be  avail- 
able. I  know  the  student  would  prefer  to  work 
the  40-hour  week,  if  he  can  get  it,  but  if  we 
can  assist  twice  as  many  students  by  provid- 
ing 20  hours  a  week,  we  could  get  more  of 
these  students  actually  gainfully  empbyed.  I 
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tliink  there  would  be  some  merit  in  that.  Is 
that  department  promoting  such  an  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  we  work,  as  you 
appreciate,  witli  the  Canada  Manpower 
people  on  tliis.  Canada  Manpower  will  place 
students  on  a  temporary  basis  and  this  would 
fiit  in  with  what  you  are  suggesting.  You  have 
to  take  into  account  the  requirements  of  the 
employer.  Does  he  want  that  shift  during  the 
mid-day  to  have  two  people  on  it?  Some  of 
them  can  because  their  operation  can  adapt 
to  it,  but  some  cannot. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  that  could  be  gainfully 
<miployed  today  but  could  not  possibly  stay 
away  from  home  because  of  family  reasons 
for  much  longer  than  maybe  four  to  six 
hours.  Is  there  any  consideration  being  given 
to  reguMr  employment  to  permit  a  work  week 
of  20  or  24  hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  a  good  deal  of  tem- 
porary work  goes  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  do  not  refer  to  tem- 
porary; I  mean  on  a  permanent  basis  but  a 
shorter  work  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  we  are  both  talk- 
ing about  the  same  thing.  I  call  it  temporary 
on  the  basis  that  he  is  not  working  fulltime. 
For  example,  you  find  it  in  the  large  retail 
stores.  You  find  in  the  restaurants  and  so 
forth  that  there  are  some  people  working  who 
do  not  want  to  work  fulltime,  so  they  work 
so  many  hours  a  week.  They  come  in  two 
or  three  days.  You  know  the  situation  in 
the  department  stores  where  they  are  open 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  or  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  They  bring  in 
a  new  group  of  people,  a  separate  group  of 
people  in  many  cases,  just  to  work  at  a 
pai-ticular  time. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
this  training  takes  place  either  in  industry  or 
in  some  educational  institution.  Does  the 
Minister  employ  or  does  he  make  use  of  the 
commercial  technical  schools,  privately  owned 
and  operated?  For  example:  Some  fellow  may 
have  a  welding  shop  that  he  has  operated  and 
developed  the  welding  skills  with  people  in 
conjunction  with  Manpower  in  the  past— but 
I  do  not  know  if  they  use  it  now. 

I  ask  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 
commercial  business  schools  practically  folded 
up  in  the  province  as  a  result  of  them  not  be- 
ing put  to  full  use  by  The  Department  of 
Education.  I  would  hate  to  see  commercial 
technical    training    schools    meet    that    same 


type  of  fate  because  we  probably  will  need 
them  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  the  example  that 
comes  to  my  mind  first  is  the  matter  of  private 
barbering  schools.  It  is  particularly  where 
they  are  used. 

I  know  the  situation.  I  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions recently  in  reference  to  business 
schools.  There  is  this  problem  that  these 
courses  are  being  provided  in  the  community 
colleges,  and  hence  there  is  real  competition 
that  they  did  not  have  many  years  ago. 

But  there  is  a  good  point  here  because  we 
should  tap  that  source  for  training  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rather  difficult  when  the  com- 
mimity  college  provides  the  same— and  some- 
times more  extensive— training  in  some  of  the 
fields  by  reason  of  other  equipment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  is  very  true,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But  the  community  college— I  will 
refer  to  the  one  in  my  own  area— is  situated 
in  an  area  that  is  most  difficult  to  reach  unless 
you  have  your  own  transportation.  Some  of 
the  business  schools  are  located  right  in  the 
downtown  area  where  you  can  get  to  by  bus. 
As  a  result  of  not  using  the  commercial  busi- 
ness schools,  we  have  had  one  definitely  close 
its  doors  in  my  community  and  the  second  one 
is  struggling  to  stay  open. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  what  approach 
this  department  used  with  the  Czechs  who 
came  into  the  province  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  do  not  treat  them  any 
differently  than  we  do  any  other  newcomers 
to  the  country.  We  try  to  give  them  full 
service  in  the  same  way  for  our  apprenticeship 
arrangements  and  translation  and  to  help  them 
just  the  same  as  the  others. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  mentioned  an  individual  the  other  day 
to  the  Minister  and  since  that  time  I  have 
received  more  information  on  this  case.  The 
reason  I  want  to  bring  this  individual  case 
to  you  is  because  I  think  there  may  be  others 
in  the  province  in  the  same  position.  I  want 
this  by  way  of  information  more  than  an>  - 
thing  else. 

This  individual  was  working  at  KimberK- 
Clark.  I  Jiave  a  letter  about  the  man;  his 
name  is  Dino  Callina: 

The  above  has  been  employed  by  this 
company  since  1961.  We  have  found  him 
to  be  a  conscientious  and  willing  employee. 
He  has  had  some  experience  in  our  steam 
plant    and    might    possibly    be    used    as    a 
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relief  at  a  later  date  if  successful  in  ex- 
amination. 

The  man  is  married  with  two  children.  He 
wanted  to  better  his  position  and  he  felt  he 
would  like  to  get  his  fourth  class  engineering 
papers. 

This  second  letter  was  written  in  Decem- 
l)er,  1968,  again  signed  by  Douglas  Stewart, 
assistant  operating  superintendent: 

Mr.  Gallina  has  been  employed  with 
Kimberly-Clark  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  since  February  1,  1967,  he  has 
been  training  in  our  steam  plant  under 
Ivan  Peckman,  our  third  class  chief 
engineer. 

In  our  estimation,  Mr.  Gallina  is  a  re- 
liable and  conscientious  employee  and  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  he  would  be 
allowed  to  write  his  fourth  class  exam. 

Since  that  time  he  attended  a  night  school 
course,  and  here  is  the  evening  class  certifi- 
cate he  has  from  St.  Catharines  board  of 
education: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Dino  Gallina  regu- 
larly attended  and  successfully  completed  a 
course  of  60  hours  in  stationary  engineer- 
ing for  third  and  fourth  class  in  the  evening 
class  at  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute 
and  Vocational  School  during  the  term 
from  September  1967  to  March  1968. 

The  Welland  board  of  education  also  gave 
this  man  a  certificate  in  the  following  year. 
It  said  the  certificate  was  given  to  this  gentle- 
man for  successfully  completing  a  night  class 
course  in  stationary  engineering  fourth  class. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is  that  he 
has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience, 
both  academic  and  practical.  I  understand 
that  he  is  to  have  one  year  as  an  apprentice 
before  he  can  write  his  fourth  class  papers, 
but  I  gather  from  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  that  he  has  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  in  plant. 

He  tells  me  in  one  paragraph  here  that  he 
works  for  Kimberly-Clark  but  they  have  no 
training  programme  and  therefore  he  could 
not  train  in  this  particular  course,  that  is,  in 
the  Niagara  Falls  plant.  He  did  speak  to 
someone  here  in  Toronto,  and  the  people  in 
Toronto  naturally  cross  their  "t's"  and  dot 
their  "i's"  in  The  Department  of  Labour,  and 
they  said  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
board  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  part-time  worker.  In  many  cases  he  worked 
in  a  dairy,  assisting  in  the  boiler  room,  be- 
cause the  man  could  not  quit  his  job  and 
become  an  apprentice  when  he  was  buying 


a  home  and  educating  two  children,  but  he 
has  put  in  suflBcient  time  and  would  like  to 
write  his  fourth-class  papers.  To  me  it 
would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  man 
has  had  suflBcient  experience  to  write  this 
particular  paper  but  no  one  will  give  him 
the  papers  to  write  his  fourth-class  exam. 

Is  there  something  missing  here  in  this 
organization  whereby  this  individual,  who  in 
my  opinion  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
write  because  he  has  had  the  experience,  is 
unable  to  get  the  necessary  papers  to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes 
under  the  operating  engineers  branch  of  the 
department  rather  than  this  branch.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point.  That  is  just  by  way  of 
information.  The  board  of  examiners  in  that 
branch  are  the  ones  who  set  the  qualifications 
and  determine  these  things.  But  the  member 
has  raised  the  matter  with  us  and  we  wall 
look  into  it  and  do  our  best  to  give  assistance. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  would, 
but  will  there  be  other  similar  cases  where 
young  men  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  get- 
ting the  show  on  the  road?  I  think  there  are 
many  who  are  entided  to  an  opportunity  to 
write  this  paper,  and  if  the  Minister  will 
look  into  the  matter,  I  am  quite  content. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  will  be  glad  to.  The 
circumstances,  as  the  member  has  outlined 
them,  have  not  come  to  me  before  in  too 
many  other  kinds  of  situations,  but  we  will 
look  at  it  and  see  if  there  is  a  gap  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  there  any  age  limit  on  appren- 
ticeship training  under  any  of  the  diflFerent 
committees  here,  such  as  electricians  and 
plumbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  a  basic  age  of  16 
but  there  is  no  upper  limit. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  There  is  no  upper  limit  in 
any  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  used  to  be,  but  it 
has  been  removed. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  was  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  industrial  training  branch 
amount  here  in  the  estimates  is  $5,179,000 
more  than  it  was  last  year.  Could  I  find  out 
where  the  amounts  have  been  applied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  dealt  with  that  a  little 
earlier,  in  part,  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough,  but  perhaps  I  could  just  assist 
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here.  It  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  from  9,900  to  15,000.  That 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  $1,666,200  in  our 
figures,  $735,000  due  to  a  larger  percentage 
of  apprentices  receiving  subsistance  payments 
from  the  province,  and  $2.5  million  due  to 
a  change  in  accounting  procedures  to  accept 
responsibility  of  actual  cost  of  the  schooling 
from  the  department.  This  was  a  transfer, 
really,  from  The  Department  of  Education 
moneys  into  our  moneys. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  notice  that 
a  part  of  the  apprenticeship  training  is  a  sort 
of  adult  training,  is  it?  You  could  be  30  and 
go  into  an  apprenticeship  scheme  under  the 
Act?  I  just  want  to  mention,  by  way  of  pass- 
ing, the  amount  expended  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  on  adult  training.  Is  there  not  a 
conflict  or  an  overlapping  between  the  two 
types  of  training,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Our  moneys  particidarly 
are  based  on  training  in  industry.  Tlie  Min- 
ister of  Education  deals  with  training  in  class- 
rooms. We  co-operate  with  them;  there  is 
very  dose  liaison  between  the  two  depart- 
ments in  reference  to  this  training  for  industiy. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  tlie  cost  of  pre-industrial 
training  or  academic  training  given  by  the 
board  of  education,  for  instance,  any  training 
that  might  be  taken  in  vocational  sdiools, 
borne  by  the  board  of  education? 

Hon,  Mr.  Bales:  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Are  tlie  re  any  regulations 
laid  down  by  the  construction  trade  unions  as 
to   apprenticeship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  a  whole  series  of 
regulations  there  for  construction  trades. 

Mr.  De  Mon'te:  Are  they  laid  down  by  the 
trade  unions  or  this  l>rancli  or  a  committee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  we  lay  down  the 
regulations,  but  they  may  have  their  own 
regulations.  The  member  will  ai>preciate  that 
we  have  a  system  involving  a  provincial  ad- 
visory committee  in  a  particular  trade,  and 
on  that  provincial  advisory  committee  is  a 
representative  of  the  union  group  and  man- 
agement. Through  that  committee,  they  advise 
me  and  the  department  as  to  the  requirements. 
And  then  there  is  a  separate  PAC,  as  we  call 
them,  for  eadi  construction  indiLStry  or  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  wondering  if  the  Minister  could 
indicate   that  in  view   of  the   rapid  changes 


that  are  going  on  in  technology  and  the  devel- 
oping obsolescence  in  trades  and  so  on,  if 
any  surveys  are  carried  out  by  his  department 
to  try  and  predict  just  exactly  what  people 
are  needed  or  what  training  people  will  have 
to  receive  or  what  new  trades  wfll  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  manpower  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Basically,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  through  the  federal 
Manpower  Department  and  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  establishing,  in  co- 
operation with  the  various  provinces,  a 
national  manpower  forecasting  system.  We 
have  been  working  with  them  but  waiting  for 
additional  information  on  it  for  some  time. 
We  do  not  see  any  need  to  duplicate  the 
federal  role  in  tliis  field,  and  also  we  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  do  that  or  really  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  as  good  an  overall  man- 
power forecasting  system  as  they  can.  Rather, 
the  province,  and  particularly  my  department, 
sees  our  role  as  one  of  carrying  out  surveys 
and  forecasts  in  connection  with  specific  trades 
and  occupations  that  are  really  directed  to 
the  industrial  training  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Makardiuk:  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Min- 
ister is  getting  this  information  from  the 
federal  government— the  forecast  as  to  the 
future  requirements  of  the  various  trades— or 
is  he  still  waiting  for  the  information  to 
appear  from  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  lias  taken  time  to 
develop.  We  are  not  getting  all  that  we  re- 
quire, but  it  is  beginning  to  come  to  us 
now.  For  example,  we  are  carrying  out  a 
study  of  manpower  requirements  in  the 
mechanical  trades,  a  study  for  the  future  re- 
quirements for  stationary  engineers  in  light 
of  technologioal  change,  and  also  in  the  barber 
and  hairdressing  studies.  But  we  have  a  close 
liaison  with  the  federal  people.  I  would  not 
say  the  system  is  working  as  well  as  it  should 
be  at  die  moment,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
get  us  the  kind  of  information  that  we 
require. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Can  the  Minister  indicate 
just  what  haison  there  is  with  the  various 
vocational  schools  that  are  carrying  out  train- 
iQg?  I  notice  that  in  some  cases  we  have  a 
vocational  school  that  will  provide  training 
up  to  a  certain  level.  A  student  is  supposedly 
graduated  from  the  school  but  when  he  tries 
to  enter  the  apprenticeship  programme  he 
finds  he  cannot  do  it  because  he  has  not  got 
grade  10.  I  just  wondered  if  the  Minister 
could  give  some  indication  as  to  what  con- 
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nection  exists  between  liis  department  ami 
these  vocational  schools  to  ensure  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  mobility,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents can  continue  in  tliis  streaming  process 
that  would  provide  them  witli  adequate  train- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  On  the  PAC's,  for  example, 
we  have  representatives  from  the  Education 
Department,  and  we  have  an  interdepartment 
committee  that  works  in  this  field  between 
The  Department  of  Education  and  our  own 
department.  We  recognize  that  there  is  an 
increasing  need  here,  but  this  is  the  kind  of 
situation  we  have  at  the  present  time  and  it 
will  be  expanded. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  tliat  case,  are  you  plan- 
ning to  have  yoiur  representatives  call  on  the 
individual  schools  to  discuss  the  vocational 
training  programme  in  the  school  and  the 
requirements  that  exist  outside  the  field?  And 
will  you  also  try  to  mesh  the  two  of  them— 
the  vocational  training  in  the  school  and  your 
own  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have,  in  the  depart- 
ment, what  we  call  apprenticeship  coun- 
sellors. We  have  about  75  of  those  people 
imd  they  already  call  on  the  schools  in  their 
own  particular  district.  They  are  established 
tlirough  their  own  particular  district  oflBces  in 
the  province,  and  they  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  the  schools,  but  we  are  increasing  it  from 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Minister 
regarding  trades  training  and  trade  education 
in  the  post-elementary  schools.  I  suggest  that 
on  the  diploma  of  a  student  leaving  the 
school,  opposite  the  trade  subject  that  he 
was  taking— supposing  it  was  auto  mechanics, 
drafting,  machine  shop,  sheet  metal  work,  and 
so  forth— there  be  a  specific  number  that 
would  give  that  individual,  were  he  to  move 
from  one  locality  to  another,  the  number 
of  credit  hours  that  he  had  in  that  skill. 

Teaching  in  a  technical  school  myself, 
I  know  that  the  machine  shop  student  leaving 
the  school  can  go  into  an  apprenticeship 
programme.  But  the  machine  shop  in  my 
school  might  not  be  the  same  as  the  machine 
shop  course  in  a  similar  technical  school  in 
another  part  of  the  province,  because  it  is 
more  or  less  adapted  to  the  need  of  the 
commimity. 

Now,  if  that  student  had  his  diploma  or 
certificate  crediting  him  with  the  number  of 
academic  subjects  it  could  also  show,  say 
400    credit   hours   toward    an    apprenticeship 


programme.  I  think  this  would  clearly  outline 
to  a  student  attending  a  junior  vocational 
school,  the  number  of  credit  hours  he  has 
toward  apprenticeship  training  in  that  one 
specific  skill,  or  skills,  were  a  figure  like  that 
included  on  his  diploma. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  good 
suggestion  that  comes  from  the  hon.  member. 
A  few  moments  ago  I  was  talking  about  the 
block  system,  referring  to  the  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  same  when  we  talk  about 
number  of  hoiu-s  of  training,  and  so  on,  but 
it  is  blocks  of  knowledge. 

We  are  really  doing  tliis,  or  are  beginning 
to  do  this  now.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a 
block  system,  because  a  person  would  get 
credit  for  so  many  blocks  of  skills  within  a 
particular  trade  or  area.  He  would  use  those 
and  there  would  be  a  record  of  those  to 
apply  in  another  locahty,  or  in  another  trade, 
if  he  wanted  to  move.  There  would  probably 
be  certain  common  factors  and  he  would  not 
need  to  start  all  over  at  the  very  beginning, 
but  using  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  he 
has  acquired  it  could  be  collateral,  toward 
acquiring  difi^erent  skills. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  reason  why  I  use  the 
number  rather  than  block  system,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  it  is  easier  for  the  youngster  to 
understand.  He  received  his  diploma.  He 
thinks  he  is  a  machinist  because  he  went 
through  four  years  of  technical  school  in 
machine  shop  practice,  and  he  does  not 
reahze  that  he  has  to  put  in  approximately 
8,000  apprenticeship  hours  before  he  comes 
out  as  a  fully-fledged  apprentice  in  the  tool 
and  die  trades.  But  if,  on  his  diploma- 
opposite  machine  shop,  let  us  say— he  had 
1,000,  he  knows  how  many  more  hours  he 
has  to  put  in  in  that  skill  before  he  is  a 
fuUy-fledged  tool  and  die  n>aker.  I  only  ofiFer 
that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  Elast. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  question 
of  the  students  coming  out  of  the  junior 
vocational  schools.  This  question  has  been 
raised  before  and  it  has  caused  some  con- 
cern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  just  clarify  what  he  means  by 
junior  vocational  schools.  Do  you  mean  occu- 
pational schools?  We  are  clarifying  it  so  that 
I  can  better  answer  it,  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Gisbom:  It  is  the  junior  vocational 
school  under  the  public  school  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Occupational  courses 
entirely,  rather  than—? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  I  assume  that  they  are. 
But  the  course  they  receive  in  that  school 
gives  them  no  credits  or  rights  to  enter  an 
apprenticeship  when  they  graduate  after  four 
years.  No  rights  whatsoever!  Only  after  cer- 
tain applications  where  some  strings  are  pulled 
—a  letter  from  the  principal  who  says  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  student  has  indicated  to 
him  he  has  a  grade  10  academic  understand- 
ing, even  though  he  has  not  passed  that 
grade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  it  is  about  three 
subjects. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  but  it  is  so  undefined. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  students  entering 
the  junior  vocational  schools  feel  that  when 
they  graduate  they  will  be  entitled  to  apply 
for  apprentioesliips  in  various  trades.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  will  maybe  not  qualify 
because  of  lack  of  the  academic  Grade  10 
necessary  in  most  of  them.  But  surely  in  hair- 
dressing,  auto  mechanics,  bartending,  cooking 
and  several  other  areas  we  should  make  it 
fairly  definite  that  they  will  qualify  to  accept 
an  apprenticeship  with  those  credits. 

I  understand  that  even  the  employers  in 
these  services  would  Hke  to  accept  them.  They 
have  found  them  to  be  very  adaptable  and 
they  make  very  good  professionals  in  those 
particular  areas.  I  think  it  should  be  defined 
fairly  clearly— noit  left  as  loose  as  it  is. 

At  least  they  should  be  told  when  they  go 
into  the  junior  vocational  schools  that  it  does 
not,  in  many  instances,  qualify  them  for  an 
apprenticeship— because  in  most  cases  they 
are  wasting  some  time.  They  might  as  well 
go  out  on  the  labour  market  and  earn  some 
money  for  those  four  years,  rather  than  spend 
their  time  in  junior  vocational  school  if  they 
are  not  going  to  get  any  benefit  from  it. 

Have  we  defined  anything  since  the  last 
time  this  was  raised?  I  am  sure  it  was  raised 
last  year— the  same  kind  of  a  problem— and  I 
think  we  should  define  just  what  can  be  done. 
Could  we  set  out  four  or  five  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  would  have  definite  credits 
and  be  able  to  accept  an  apprenticeship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  two  or  three 
points  here.  First  of  all,  we  do  not  want  to 
encourage  them  to  go  into  apprenticeship 
trades  that  they  cannot  handle. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  courses  in  these 
junior     vocational     schools     or    occupational 


schools  that  do  not  lead  to  apprenticeship 
training— for  example,  landscaping.  Yet  that 
is  a  perfectly  good  and  very  useful  occupa- 
tion. 

He  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  matter 
of  barbering.  We  have  had  a  Grade  10  level, 
but  this  matter  has  been  under  study  within 
my  own  department  and  we  are  presently 
developing  a  regulation  to  permit  a  Grade 
nine  level  rather  than  a  Grade  10.  This  will 
help  quite  a  segment  of  the  people  who  were 
encountering  difiiculty.  Looking  at  this  from 
a  commonsense  approach,  we  felt  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  those  people  from  being 
just  as  good  a  hairdresser  or  barber  with 
Grade  nine  as  with  Grade  10. 

This  has  not  been  announced,  nor  has  it  yet 
been  put  in  the  regulation.  But  it  has  been 
under  discussion  and  the  regulations  are  being 
developed  formally.  This  is  the  kind  of 
approach  we  are  trying  to  take  to  assist  in 
this  kind  of  problem  that  you  have  raised. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Ghairman,  would  not  the 
same  thing  apply  to  motor  mechanics? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  For  example,  it  would  not 
apply  to  motor  mechanics  in  the  broad  sense 
because  some  of  it  is  vcty  difficult.  But,  in 
the  new  regulations  that  we  have  developed 
for  that  particular  trade,  for  example,  we 
have  the  service  station  attendant  who  is 
only  required  to  have  Grade  eight,  an  auto- 
motive painter  requires  a  Grade  eight  level, 
and  an  auto  repair  man  a  Grade  eight  level. 
So  that  we  are  recognizing  that  there  are 
certain  areas  there  that  do  not  require  a 
standard  that  we  have  had  before  of  Grade 
10. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Can  I  take  it  that  when  you 
have  looked  this  situation  over  very  closely, 
the  system  and  the  application  will  be  made 
well  known  to  the  schools,  so  that  the  pupils 
are  well  aware  of  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes.  After  this,  the  changes 
in  reference  to  the  motor  power  trade,  which 
we  call  it,  was  developed  this  spring.  We 
have  sent  that  notice  out,  quite  extensively 
throughout  the  whole  trade  and  to  all  of  those 
involved  in  the  trade  and  that  includes  the 
schools  themselves. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  would  just 
like  to  move  to  another  aspect  of  the  appren- 
ticeship programme.  When  the  general 
advisory  committee  on  industrial  training 
finished  their  work  in  regard  to  training  and 
apprenticeships  in  industrial  plants,  they  came 
down  with  the  proposition  that  they  could 
not  support  compulsory  certification  for  the 
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industrial  plants.  I  agree  with  that.  I  read 
their  report  and  I  think  they  make  sound 
reasoning.  But  they  did  end  up  with  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  an  area  for  volun- 
tary certification  and  I  just  want  to  know  how 
this  is  brought  about. 

First,  the  industrial  plant  has  its  own 
apprenticeship  programme,  and  the  pro- 
gramme only  is  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  demand  compulsory  cer- 
tification when  they  graduate  through  the 
industrial  apprenticeship  programme.  But 
now  we  have  come  down  and  allowed  a 
voluntary  application  for  certification.  If  that 
apprenticeship  programme  qualifies  him,  what 
I  am  not  aware  of  is  how  the  end  is  reached. 
Does  he  make  his  application  then,  for  an 
exam  under  the  department  to  get  his  certi- 
fication? Is  there  any  waiting  period?  Does 
that  apprenticeship  qualify  him?  Does  he 
just  make  his  application  for  the  exam  under 
the  regulations  and  then  receive  his  trade 
certificate?  '  -  .     •, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  a  number  of 
companies  that  do  this  now  but  the  general 
situation  is  that  the  company  must  apply  to 
us  for  a  certification  programme.  They  must 
provide  us  with  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  training  that  will  be  given  and  then  they 
can  register  them  on  a  voluntary  basis.  They 
then  apply  to  us  for  their  examinations  when 
the  training  period  is  complete  and  they  take 
their  exams  in  the  normal  way. 

But  as  you  have  stated,  it  is  not  a  compul- 
sory situation  for  industry  but  it  is  still  open 
to  them  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  they  so  wish. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  correct  then,  there  is  no 
further  waiting  period  of  time?  Once  they 
have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  if  they 
wish  to  apply  for  the  exam,  their  credits  under 
the  industrial  apprenticeship  programme  allows 
them  to  sit,  if  they  pass  the  qualifications, 
they  get  their  certificates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  get  a  certificate,  not 
a  compulsory  certificate,  if  they  pass  their 
examination. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  indus- 
trial training?  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  any  of 
the  apprenticeship  training  programmes  in 
companies  subsidized  by  the  Minister's  de- 
partment?   For  instance,  if  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  he  would  just  repeat  it.  I  had  a  little 
difiiculty  hearing  the  beginning  of  that. 


Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  any  of  the  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programmes  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
industrial  companies  are  subsidized  by  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  the  related  training. 
I  dealt  with  that  in  the  resum6  and  I  re- 
ferred to  it  earlier  today— I  think  on  pages 
27  and  28  if  I  recall  correctly.  I  do  not  have 
one  before  me  but  I  know  I  dealt  with  it. 
I  set  out,  in  the  bottom  of  27,  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  federal  government  makes  and 
the  top  of  28,  the  provincial  contributions. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  To  industrial  plants  that 
have  an  apprenticeship  training,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  under  in- 
dustrial training?  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  certification  of  Ontario's  jour- 
neymen's work  force.  Under  the  regulations 
set  out  by  the  Minister's  department,  where 
a  person  has  to  qualify  under  these,  what 
position  has  the  Minister's  department  taken 
when  they  come  up  against  the  unions— in 
particular,  the  AFL  unions  where  they  say 
that  their  regulations  that  apply  to  a  jour- 
neyman in  the  province  of  Ontario  override 
your  regulations,  set  out  by  the  Minister's 
department? 

I  have  known  persons  who  have  tried  to 
apply  for  positions  and  apparently,  the  union 
says,  "Well,  you  do  not  come  up  to  our 
standards."  Their  standards  are  set  by  the 
union  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  would  just  like 
to  know  if  the  Minister  questions  the  proce- 
dures that  this  union  takes.  In  many  cases, 
men  in  Ontario  are  left  out,  have  no  jobs  or 
cannot  qualify  for  such  a  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  some  unions,  for 
example,  that  may  set  a  higher  educational 
level  than  we  do.  Some  set  grade  12  rather 
than  grade  ten  and  we  cannot  interfere  with 
that.  They  are  meeting  our  requirements.  We 
cannot  say  to  the  union,  "You  must  not  set 
a  higher  level."  The  person  does  not  have 
to  join  that  particular  union. 

He  might  go  into  a  different  area,  and  I 
recognize  the  problems.  For  example,  he 
might  have  an  opportunity,  or  theoretically 
have  an  opportunity,  in  his  own  locality  if 
he  could  meet  that  requirement.  If  he  could 
not  meet  it  he  would  have  to  go  to  another 
locality.  But  we  cannot  interfere  with  that; 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  union  mem- 
bership, I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
accept  some  of  those  remarks,  but  if  you 
happen  to  belong  to  another  union,  for  ex- 
ample, the  CIO  -  USWA— and  if  you  are  out 
doing  field  work,  setting  up  machinery,  mill- 
wright work,  or  something  in  this  line,  main- 
tenance, if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  AFL 
union  and  do  not  come  up  to  their  standards, 
or  the  qualifications  they  set,  many  times 
there  is  a  picket  line  set  up  at  that  gate. 

Many  small  companies  practically  have  to 
close  their  doors  because  they  cannot  operate 
inside  that  plant  for  the  simple  reason  the 
members  do  not  belong  to  the  AFL  union. 
They  do  not  carry  their  qualifications,  but 
yet  these  men  are  qualified  in  their  own 
rights. 

Along  this  line  I  think  you  should  perhaps 
investigate  this  a  little  bit  further,  because 
the  question  is,  if  a  person  wants  to  come 
in  and  apply  for  this  position,  if  he  has  $300 
he  can  belong  to  the  AFL  union  and  be  em- 
ployed, but  if  he  belongs  to  the  CIO  -  USWA 
and  he  does  not  want  to  pay  this  $300  he 
caimot  work  in  many  of  these  plants. 

This  is  where  the  infractions  are,  and  I 
think  this  is  where  your  department  is  a 
little  bit  lax  in  not  looking  into  this  a  little 
deeper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Has  the  hon.  member  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  should  be  changed? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  I  think  this  comes 
under  your  department,  bringing  in  the  regu- 
lations that  a  person  is  not  handicapped  by 
such  actions  taken  by  other  unions. 

Why  should  a  person  have  to  belong  to 
the  AFL  union  to  do  the  same  work?  Why 
is  it  that  if  a  person  wants  to  erect  steel, 
they  say,  "Well,  imder  The  Trades  Act  this 
comes  under  our  union."  Does  it  come  under 
their  union,  under  The  Trades  Act? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  AFL  and  the  CIO  are 
all  one  union. 

An  hon.  member:  Blood  brothers,  let  us  put 
it  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  have  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  Our  regulations  are  designed  from  a 
training  standpoint,  not  on  a  basis  of  getting 
into  jurisdictional  disputes.  We  have  devel- 
oped this.  These  things  are  entirely  from 
the  training  aspect  of  it,  and  from  that  stand- 
poirut  I  recognize  the  difficulty  that  may  be 
created  in  certain  instances. 

But  at  the  moment  we  are  dealing  with  it 
from  this  standpoint  of  training,  and  if  as  a 
condition  of   membership    in   the   union,   the 


union  were  to  set  a  higher  level  of  education— 
I  use  that  as  something  we  can  easily  imder- 
stand  with  any  practical  situation— then  I  do 
not  see  that  we  can  insist  that  that  individual 
must  be  accepted  by  the  union. 

The  individual  can  go  to  another  situation, 
perhaps  in  his  own  locality,  hopefully,  but  it 
might  be  more  convenient  and  happier  for 
him  to  work  in  a  particular  plant. 

He  has  one  of  two  alternatives,  one  to  get 
the  level  of  education  that  he  may  require 
for  that  particular  group,  or  to  move  to  the 
other  plant. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  is  fine,  but  how  does  a 
person  get  a  job?  In  other  words  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  you  have  to  buy  yourself  this 
job  through  this  imion,  and  yet  in  the  CIO- 
USAW,  you  do  not  have  to  do  this.  In  the 
AFL,  under  what  they  call  their  trades,  you 
have  to  buy  tjhat  position.  Today  it  is  haol 
to  get  this  position,  in  many  cases  it  costs, 
as  I  say,  up  to  $300,  to  become  a  member  of 
that  union.  If  they  do  not  want  to  give  you 
this  membership  or  allow  you  to  come  into 
it,  you  can  go  on  a  day  by  day  basis  with 
them,  but  then  again  this  costs  you  on  a 
per  diem  rate  day  by  day,  and  this  is  what 
is  wrong. 

T|his  is  where  you  should  apply  the  regula- 
tions here.  What  right  has  a  union  to  set  the 
standards  that  override  the  department's 
standards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  overriding  it.  It  is 
in  addition.  But  in  reference  to  the  other 
point  you  have  raised  about  the  imions  them- 
selves, and  the  particular  one,  I  have  raised 
tiiis  with  that  group  and  we  have  had  some 
discussion  about  it  from  time  to  time.  They 
do  not  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  you  and 
I  know  you  are  giving  the  facts  as  you  appre- 
ciate them.  You  have  good  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this,  I  recognize  that,  but  they  do 
not  see  it  nor  interpret  it  in  the  same  way 
that  you  are  interpreting  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  how  does  the  Minister 
interpret  it?  I  would  just  be  interested,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman;  how  does 
the  Minister  interpret  it  really? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  For  example,  in  my  dis- 
cussion with  thean  on  this  matter— we  are 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  educational  re- 
quirements—we set  our  requirements  for  train- 
ing; the  union  may  set  a  higher  level,  I  am 
just  taking  that  as  an  example— they  may  set 
a  higher  level  of  training  requirement  and 
perhaps  they  have  done  that  in  co-operation 
or  in    agreement  with   management.    Now   I 
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cannot  quarrel  with  that  in  my  own  mind  if 
they  want  to  do  that  for  that  particular 
industry,  as  long  as  it  is  not  less  than  the 
requirement  that  we  set  within  the  depart- 
ment. They  cannot  do  that. 

Now  we  go  to  the  other  matter  of  the  hon. 
member  saying  that  they  insist  on  buying  a 
position  within  that  particular  union.  I  have 
discussed  this  generally  with  them,  with  the 
heads  of  the  movement  and  so  on,  and  they 
interpret  it  quite   diflFerently. 

They  tell  me  that  they  are  not  buying  a 
position  within  that  union.  It  is  a  matter  of 
union  dues  and  so  on  from  their  standpoint. 

But  on  these  regulations,  I  am  deahng  with 
it  entirely  on  a  matter  of  training;  a  person 
is  not  required  necessarily  to  go  to  that  par- 
ticular plant,  or  join  that  particular  union. 
He  is  free  to  go  to  another  situation  or 
anotlier  area  perhaps  where  he  does  not  have 
to  join  a  union  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  as 
long  as  he  can  find  an  employer  who  will 
take  him,  who  can  register  him  in  the  trade 
in  which  he  wants  to  be  trained  and  he  meets 
our  basic  requirements. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  you  will  permit  me  just 
for  a  moment.  It  is  all  well  and  good,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  Minister  to  say  that  he  has 
the  inherent  right  to  go  elsewhere  where  he 
might  work  without  the  necessity  of  joining 
a  trade  union,  but  there  are  certain  social  and 
familial  circumstances  that  involve  themselves. 
We  run  into  this. 

I  am  asking  the  Minister  this  question. 
Have  you,  in  your  experience— I  will  mention 
no  union,  in  fairness— run  into  the  situation 
where  men  are  able  to  secure  employment, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  industry 
itself  demands  a  certain  type  of  technician, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  work  because  they 
cannot  join  the  union?  Have  you  run  into 
that?  Has  your  department?  Do  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  knowledge  of  it, 
yes,  and  I  found  it  a  very  frustrating  situation, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  must  say  I  also  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  too  far  away  from 
your  own  locality. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  very  close  to  my 
hxjality,  very  close. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  was  my  initial  intro- 
duction to  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  was  trying  to  recollect 
whether  the   Minister  and   I  had  correspon- 


dence on  this  problem.  1  think  probably  we 
have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  may  have.  One  I 
recall  particularly  was  not  within  your  own 
inunediate  area. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well  then,  and  I  reaUze  I 
am  interjecting  without  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge, but  let  me  invite  you  to  consider  this, 
tliat  really  when  you  have  obvious  evidence 
of  this  tyi>e  of  circumstance,  I  think  it  should 
be  incumbent  upon  you  to  do  something 
about  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  To  be  quite  frank  with 
you,  that  is  why  I  had  certain  meetings  as  I 
did  with  the  heads  of  certain  unions  to  try 
to  clarify  the  situation,  for  my  own  mind  and 
to  try  to  improve  it.  They  did  not  say  they 
would  change  aU  their  practices,  but  they  did 
tell  me  that  they  would  look  at  any  situation 
that  I  brought  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Let  me  tell  the  Minister 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  over  the 
last  six  months  in  my  area  because,  I  would 
suggest,  I  was  involved  probably  once  every 
two  or  three  months  vdth  an  individual  who 
would  come  to  me  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem. Because  of  the  happy  circumstance  I 
had,  I  would  liaison  directly  with  the  trade 
union,  with  the  international  representative 
of  the  bargaining  agent,  and  deal  with  him 
on  it  rather  than  deal  through  your  depart- 
ment. 

But  really,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  this  type  of  situation  is  inherently  wrong, 
and  I  think  eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  to  do  some- 
thing from  a  legislative  point  of  \'iew  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  back 
to  this  and  pursue  it  a  litde  further.  I  have 
two  cards  here  before  me.  One  is  from  The 
Department  of  Labour,  and  the  other  is  from 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  and 
these  two  cards  actually  mean  nothing.  I 
have  seen  men  refused  jobs,  gates  have  been 
closed,  because  they  happen  to  carry  a  United 
Steel  Workers  card,  and  even  a  Department 
of  Labour  card,  stating  that  they  are  qualified 
personnel  to  do  a  certain  job.  The  simple 
reason  is  that  you  have  another  union  that 
con^s  along,  the  AFL  tradesmen,  and  they 
say,  "You  do  not  meet  our  standards." 

Here  is  one  from  The  Department  of 
Labour  that  says  they  are  qualified,  but  yet 
a  union  can  come  into  this  country  and  say 
they  are  not  qualified  to  do  this  job.  I  see 
plants  in   the   Niagara   region,   and  Welland 
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riding  harassed  by  this  union  and  in  many 
cases  they  nearly  had  to  fold  up,  close  the 
doors,  because  they  had  been  denied  that 
right  to  go  into  another  plant  to  do  work. 

I  think  this  is  where  your  department 
should  coane  in,  and  I  think  there  should  be 
regulations  by  your  department  to  protect  that 
other  worker.  He  must  have  that  protection  of 
employment  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  indus- 
trial training?  The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

Mr.  Gisborni  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  indus- 
trial training,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could 
give  us  some  figures  on  the  results  of  the  on- 
the-job  training  programme  for  the  past  year. 
I  have  gone  through  the  report  and  I  cannot 
find  any. 

What  success  have  we  had  since  the  end 
of  the  first  year  it  was  in  practice?  How  many 
plants  are  participating?  How  many  employees 
are  involved?  What  are  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gramme as  to  turning  out  and  upgrading  in- 
dividuals? Is  the  programme  paying  off,  both 
in  upgraded  trades  and  on  a  monetary  basis? 
I  understand  the  government  spends  quite  a 
sum  of  money  in  subsidizing  the  programme. 
We  had  our  fears,  of  course,  with  the  first 
year's  results  that  many  employers  were  only 
talking  advantage  of  tlie  programme  to  get 
labour  cheap.  We  felt  that  we  had  that 
dispelled  with  the  report  of  the  Minister  last 
year.  I  wonder,  now,  have  we  got  a  clear 
picture  and  is  our  data-processing  programme 
keeping  track  of  the  results  so  that  we  can 
make  some  projection  as  to  the  full,  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gramme in  the  heavy  industries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  I  gave  some  of 
that  information  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville,  but  the  figures  date 
from  April  1,  1967,  when  the  programme  be- 
gan, up  to  this  April,  1969.  The  figure  is  572 
requests  for  training.  A  year  ago  we  had  372. 
The  number  entering  training  up  to  April, 
1968,  was  3,682.  This  year  it  was  10,500, 
taking  it  in  round  figures.  The  number  com- 
pleting training  up  to  a  year  ago  was  2,200 
as  against  7,200  as  of  April  1,  1969.  In 
active  training  a  year  ago  there  were  1,300 
as  against  over  1,600  this  year. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  What  was  the  first  numl^er 
you  gave-the  572  up  to  1969?  Is  that  the 
number  of  plants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Requests  for  training  from 
plants. 


Mr.  Gisbom:  572? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ri\er- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister.  First  of  all,  I  recall,  and  I  have  a 
note  of  it  here,  that  in  January,  1966,  there 
was  a  federal-provincial  conference  which 
dealt  with  the  question  of  a  pilot  project  on 
the  retraining  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons.  My  note  shows  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  conference  was  im  aftermath  of 
the  second  economic  council  report.  The 
theme  of  it  was  that  it  recognized  that  there 
had  been  no  signicant  breakthrough  in  the 
training  or  retraining  of  existing  members  of 
the  labour  force  and  it  was  proposed  that 
there  would  be— apart  altogether  from  the 
institution  of  certain  programmes— an  actual 
pilot  project  which  would  be  used  as  a  guide, 
or  an  experimental  method  of  studying  this 
problem.  Was  that  pilot  project  ever  put  into 
effect  in  those  terms  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
result  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  now  in  Mr.  Mar- 
chand's  department  called  operation  newstart 
or  newstarts  projects.  It  used  to  be  in  Man- 
power and  now  it  is  in  the  other  department. 
We  considered  going  into  it  but  we  have  not 
gone  into  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  In  other  words  you  are 
not  participating  in  Ontario  in  any  pilot  pro- 
ject for  the  training  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed persons,  as  an  experimental  method 
of  assessing  the  problems  relating  to  training 
and  retraining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
clarify  this,  we  have  had  projects  of  our  own. 
As  for  the  particular  one  that  the  hon.  mem-r 
ber  referred  to  from  that  meeting  of  early 
1966,  which  was  before  I  was  in  the  depart- 
ment, no;  but  we  have  some  of  our  own. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  now  to  ask 
the  Minister  questions— they  may  be  relatively 
elementary  from  his  point  of  view— to  find 
out  the  extent  to  which  the  province,  or  his 
department,  is  in  fact  making  full  use  of  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  Adult  Occupational 
Training  Act.  I  noticed,  for  example,  that 
there  is  provision  in  that  Act  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  provincial  government,  a  joint 
committee  may  be  established  to  establish 
manpower  needs  in  the  province.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  Ontario  has  requested 
that  such  a  joint  committee  be  established  in 
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order  to  assess  the  overall  manpower  needs 
of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have  had  that  kind  of 
a  committee  functioning  now  for  over  a  year. 
There  are  representatives  on  it  from  both  the 
educational  department  and  my  own  depart- 
ment. The  director  of  manpower  services  is 
a  member  of  it,  as  is  the  head  of  the  research 
branch  of  the  department. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Has  there  been  any  result 
or  report  or  initial  report  or  interim  report 
made  of  the  extent  of  the  need  in  the  prov- 
ince from  the  work  of  that  joint  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  a  number  of 
tilings  that  have  come  from  it.  For  example, 
as  a  direct  result  of  that,  there  was  a 
pilot  project  set  up  in  Niagara  Falls  to  assess 
manpower  needs  in  that  particular  area.  This 
was  a  venture  or  a  project  of  that  particular 
committee,  dealing  witli  the  problems  in  that 
particular  area. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  purpose  of  that  joint 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  also,  if  I  may 
say,  some  overall  forecasts  coming  from  it. 
They  are  not  published;  they  are  not  for 
general  use. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  forecasts  of  a  point  committee  set  up 
under  a  pubhc  Act  such  as  that  should  not 
be  made  available?  I  ask  it  because  certainly 
as  long  ago  as  1966,  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development,  as  it  then 
Was,  put  forward  the  following  statement 
that  the  most  immediate  task  for  government, 
if  it  intends  to  promote  the  full  utilization  of 
manpower  and  resources,  both  actual  and 
ix)tential,  is  that  of  undertaking  a  skill  in- 
ventory of  the  current  labour  supply  and 
demand  situation  and,  thereafter,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  future  will  be  possible.  It  also 
will  then  be  possible  to  start  on  a  manpower 
programme  an  a  sufficiently  planned  basis. 

It  is  that  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Is 
there  any  overall  endeavour  to  compile  an 
inventory  of  skilled  resources  in  the  province 
and  to  plan  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
various  skills  throughout  the  province?  Or  is 
this  joint  committee  simply  functioning  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  in  particular  areas?  If  there 
is  that  overall  planning  going  ahead,  I  would 
like  to  have  some  particulars  of  it  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  information  made 
public  as  quickly  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

t  say  this  because  tliere  have  been  studies 
which  have  shown  very  dramatically  the  ex- 


tent of  the  skill  shortage  in  the  province. 
They  were  made  by  the  Ontario  economic 
council  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  showed,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  were 
25,000  or  30,000  skills  required  immediately, 
let  alone  those  that  were  forecast  for  the 
future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  a  good  point  that  the 
hon.  member  has  raised  that  the  federal 
Department  of  Manpower  has  produced  a 
manpower  forecast  to  1970.  That  one  was 
published.  We  use  it  through  our  own  people 
to  assist  in  our  surveys  for  particular  trades. 
Basically,  we  feel  it  is  a  federal  responsibility 
through  the  federal  Manpower  Department 
and  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to 
work  out  a  national  manpower  forecasting 
system.  They  have  the  resources  to  do  this 
that  we,  as  a  province,  do  not  have. 

Now,  the  joint  committee  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  has  developed  certain  statis- 
tics—they are  really  forecasts  and  we  have 
not  published  them  because  that  committee 
and  the  work  it  has  done  is  relatively  new. 
So  before  we  pubhsh  those  forecasts,  we  want 
to  test  their  rehability. 

When  that  committee  has  greater  ex- 
perience vsdth  this  kind  of  situation— yes,  we 
will  be  quite  prepared  to  publish  them.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  work  with  the  federal 
people  before  doing  so— we  carmot  do  it  uni- 
laterally. But  that  committee  has  only  been 
functioning  for  a  year  and  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  test  the  rehabihty  of  the 
forecasts  they  have  developed. 

It  is  a  difficult  area  for  them  to  work  in. 
But  that  is  our  intention.  Ultimately,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  people,  we 
will  make  them  available,  just  as  their  fore- 
cast of  manpower  requirements  to  1970  has 
been  published. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  will  leave  that  parti- 
cular aspect  of  it  with  this  remark.  My 
sensation  is  that  the  government  has  never 
really  accepted  the  proposition  that  they  had 
to  make  that  kind  of  overall  survey. 

When  this  Adult  Occupational  Training 
Act  came  into  force,  I  assiuned  that  that 
joint  committee  arrangement  would  lead  to 
the  government  giving  it  the  priority  which 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  stated  was 
required,  and  that  it  would  not  be  the  only 
answer.  I  should  not  say  the  only  answer,  but 
the  burden  of  the  answer  is  that  this  gov- 
ernment still  considers  that,  through  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  this  informa- 
tion will  come  and  that  it  does  not  have  tiie 
prime  responsibility. 
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Whether  I  have  put  the  right  emphasis 
or  not,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  position  that 
we  have  consistently  taken— that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  as  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 
overall  development  of  the  province,  to  have 
a  skill  inventory  and  of  adequate  public  fore- 
casting of  the  needs  and  requirements  so  that 
co-ordination  of  the  various  activities  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  used  to  promote  and  meet 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  province. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  move  on  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  before  the  hon.  mem- 
ber does— I  am  quite  sure  he  appreciates  this 
matter  of  manpower  forecasting  is  a  very 
difiBcult  situation.  The  United  States  and 
many  European  countries  have  been  strug- 
gling with  this  kind  of  problem  for  some 
time,  and  I  think  perhaps  only  Sweden  has 
developed  a  forecasting  system  that  is  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose. 

Now  their  situation  and  ours  are  quite 
different.  Here  you  are  operating  in  a  very 
difficult  area.  It  is  important,  yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  one  thing  that  must  be 
done.  We  have  got  to  keep  it  in  perspective. 
I  would  just  make  it  clear  tiiat,  insofar  as 
my  oflBcials  are  concerned  in  operating  on 
this  joint  committee,  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  that  information  available  just  as  soon 
as  we  feel  that  is  of  a  quality  that  the  public 
may  rely  upon. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  agree  with  the  Minister 
that  there  are  many  other  asp)ects.  Part  of  my 
problem  in  dealing  with  this  whole  area  of 
industrial  training  is  that  there  are  so  many 
aspects.  Indeed,  I  might  as  well  make  the 
comment  now.  I  tliink  that  in  future  years  the 
concise  statement  of  this  manpower  develop- 
ment programme  should  be  elaborated  in  the 
estimates,  if  it  is  possible,  to  deal  with  various 
other  aspects  of  it  which  I  hope  to  comment 
upon. 

I  think  you  have  got  the  problem  of  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  absorb  the  influx 
from  the  educational  system;  you  have  got  the 
problem  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  govern- 
ment about  the  question  of  the  older  worker 
in  the  society. 

You  have  got  the  related  question  that  the 
member  for  Brantfoxd  raised,  of  the  effect  of 
technological  change  on  employment  in  the 
province  and  on  the  capacity  of  older 
workers,  (a)  to  maintain  their  employment, 
(b)  to  be  re-trained  and  to  be  economically 
occupied. 

You  have,  of  course,  the  reference  to  tlic 
women's  bureau.  I  think  you  have  fragmented 
this    whole    question    of    training    of    handi- 


capped people  which,  I  uixlerstand,  comes 
under  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  a  very  real  aspect  of  tliat  which  should  be 
in  your  department  in  terms  of  occupational 
training. 

I  think  there  is  the  whole  question  of  what 
was  first  of  all  referred  to  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  employer  of  last  resort 
in  that  area  of  handicapped  people,  people 
with  various  handicaps.  I  notice  it  is  now 
being  recalled  that  the  government  should  be 
the  employer  of  first  opportunity,  or  of  initial 
opportunity— on  the  theory  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  many  branches  of  operations, 
can  employ  large  numbers  of  handicapped 
people. 

If,  witliin  the  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment, witli  tlie  appropriate  exceptions  regard- 
ing civil  service  requirements,  you  can  begin 
to  re-establish  i>eople,  then— through  the  gov- 
ernment —  they  can  become  established  in 
private  industry.  I  just  make  that  as  a  remark, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
rehabilitation  part  of  it,  or  certainly  a  sub- 
jitantial  part  of  it,  should  be  in  your  depart- 
ment and  not  in  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  because  it  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  question  of  the  training  and 
the  capacity  of  people  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed within  the  economic  structure  of  tlie 
province. 

However,  that  is  by  way  of  comment  and 
diversion.  I  would  like,  under  the  federal 
Adult  Occupational  Training  Act,  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  province  has  received 
loans  from  the  federal  government  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  occupational 
training  facilities  for  adults,  under  this  pro- 
vision of  having  some  30  years  to  repay  the 
loan. 

I  do  not  know  tlie  exact  economics  of  how 
it  works  out,  but  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  could  get  adult  retraining  facili- 
ties under  this  programme  at  a  cost  of  noth- 
ing to  the  provincial  taxpayers  and  that  we 
will  have  tlie  buildings  in  the  ownership  of 
the  province  after  some  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prov- 
ince has  been  taking  advantage  of  those  pro- 
visions, but  it  comes  under  The  Department 
of  Education  rather  than  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  because  we  buy  the  training 
from  the  education  department  in  a  co-opera- 
tive arrangement.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
institutional  part  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Right,  so  my  question 
would  be  more  appropriate  at  that  time  when 
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tlie  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  are  before  the  House. 

I  do  not  believe  he  has  given  these  figures, 
I  do  not  see  them  in  his  summary  of  the  work 
of  his  department,  but  does  the  Minister 
have  the  number  of  persons  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  who  have  been  receiving  the  train- 
ing allowances?  Or  is  this  a  matter  which  he 
again  leaves  entirely  to  The  Department  of 
Manpower? 

I  would  hope  tliat  this  Minister  would 
know  how  many  residents  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are,  at  some  stated  period  of  time, 
receiving  the  training  allowances.  I  hope  he 
would  know  the  statistical  analysis  of  those 
persons  in  terms  of  age,  former  occupations, 
present  retraining  programme,  residts  of  the 
retraining  programme,  and  coupled  with  that, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  follow-up  pro- 
gramme by  this  Minister's  department  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  training  has  or  has  not 
been  successful? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  First  of  all,  the  figures  I 
will  use  are  totals  for  both  apprenticeship  and 
short-term  because  all  of  those  people  are 
entitled  to  assistance,  particularly  when  they 
are  taking  the  institutional  jwrtion  of  the 
training- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Could  the  Minister  exclude 
the  persons  taking  apprenticeship  training  as 
such  under  the  ai^prenticeship  training  and 
deal  only  with  other  types  of  training  that 
are  taking  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  number  in  training  at 
tlie  present  time,  for  example,  is  1,600,  and 
that  is  in  the  short-term  training  field.  They 
will  be  receiving  assistance,  provincially  and 
federally.  The  member  does  not  want  the 
apprenticeship  training  figures  at  all? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  I  am  really  not  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  apprenticeship  system.  I 
have  very  real  questions  about  it  but  I  aim 
not  going  to  saddle  the  MinLs-ter  or  the  House 
with  them  until  I  know  a  little  more  alx>ut 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  other  matter  was  in 
reference  to  the  follow-up;  our  training  coun- 
sellors do  follow  up  with  those  short-term 
people  and  the  researdi  branch  does  it  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  intention  to  not  only  follow  it  up  but  to 
publish  some  kind  of  statement  or  information 
about  the  success  of  the  training  programme 
that  is  taking  place?  That  is,  by  age  and  by 
grouping;  by  former  training;  what  the  per- 
son has  done  formerly;  his  retraining;  what 


he  is  now  doing;  how  long  he  has  been  doing 
it;  what  he  is  now  earning  in  comparison  to 
what  he  was  formerly  earning;  this  kind  of 
assessment  of  the  progranune? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  are  not  publi«>he<l 
widely  but  we  do  have  .short-term  training 
analysis  and  I  will  be  glad  to  make  it  avail- 
al>le  to  the  hon.  member  from  our  researdi 
branch.  It  is  called  a  cost-l)enefits  analysis 
study  and  we  have  it  available.  If  the  memlx*r 
would  like  me  to  have  oire  senit  to  liim,  I 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  I  may  just  ask  the  Min- 
ister a  general  question— what  is  his  assessment 
of  the  programme?  I  reahze  it  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  short  time,  but  what  is  his 
overall  assessment  of  it  in  terms  of  meeting 
his  version  or  his  view  of  the  need  in  the 
province?  Where  does  it  fit  into  the  scale  of 
this  very  difficult  problem  on  which  even  as 
recently  as  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  state- 
ment could  flatly  be  made  that  no  significant 
breakthrough  in  training  or  retraining  of  exist- 
ing members  of  the  labour  force  had  taken 
place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  woidd  not  agree  witli 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This  wils  the  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  second  review  of  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  When? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  second  annual  review 
in  1965  or  1966.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the 
focus  of  attention  on  this  problem  in  that 
report  that  you  began  to  get  a  restructuring 
of  the  manpower  requirements.  I  woukl  like 
to  have  a  suggestion  that  we  could  have  a 
progress  report  and  some  statement  from  tlie 
Minister  as  to  whether  it  is  good;  whether 
there  are  significant  improvements  that  coul<l 
l>e  made  in  it;  whetlier  he  has  any  imaginative 
ideas  as  to  how  to  cope  with  the  problem?  I 
premise  most  of  my  remarks  on  the  feeling 
that  somehow  or  other  there  is  a  major  prob- 
lem here  with  which  we  are  not  coming  to 
grips  l:)ecause  we  do  not  have  the  information 
on  it.  That  Ls  what  I  am  worried  about.  It 
is  very  easy  for  us  to  deal  with  the  isolate<l 
parts  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an 
overall  view  of  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Quite  frankly,  from  our 
standpoint  we  feel  it  has  had  a  great  Ix^nefit 
here;  not  only  does  it  endeavour  to  cope  witli 
the  problem  of  imemployment  but  it  also  pro- 
\'ides  retraining  in  those  areas  where  neces- 
sary.   It   jyrovides    retraining   particularly    for 
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the  porson  who  does  not  want  to  spend  the 
longer  period  of  time  in  one  of  the  trades. 

He  needs  a  job;  he  needs  to  be  retrained 
perhaps  within  his  own  industry;  perhaps  he 
needs  a  new  job  entirely.  I  think  we  should 
also  l)ear  in  mind  that  to  a  degree  it,  in 
effect,  depended  upon  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  a  factor  that  today  we  have  an 
unemploynoent  level  about  3.4  per  cent,  I 
tliink,  in  this  province,  a  little  less  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  But  it  can  be  used  as  a  factor 
to  bring  in  unemployed  people,  not  only 
into  training  but  into  jobs.  If  imemployment  is 
at  a  very  low  level,  it  can  be  used  to  retrain, 
and  put  the  particular  emphasis  on  the  re- 
training of  those  who  are  already  employed 
and  upgrade  them  within  their  own  industry 
or  upgrade  them  so  they  can  move  to  a 
different  industry. 

I  think  within  the  experience  of  the  de- 
partment, we  have  found  that  there  is  flexi- 
bility in  this  kind  of  training  that  we  require 
to  cope  with  the  situation  as  it  is  today.  We 
have  some  continuing  studies  on  this;  we  are 
endeavouring  to  look  at  the  matter.  It  is  a 
relatively  short  time  and  we  have  had  to  use 
our  experience  of  the  last  couple  of  years  to 
look  at  other  ways  whereby  we  can,  perhaps, 
use  it  to  greater  advantage  in  future  situa- 
tions. Those  studies  are  not  complete  but 
they  are  going  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  indus- 
trial training? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let 
me  move  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem. 
I  am  going  to  make  half  a  dozen  statements 
that  are  here  and  I  think  they  focus  exactly 
on  what  I  want  to  speak  about.  These  are 
statements  which  struck  me  as  particularly 
pertinent  to  any  endeavour  to  get  some  over- 
all grasp  of  what  is  required  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Minister  to  see  that  it  is 
provided. 

To  make  training  programmes  successful 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  whole  problem 
of  poverty.  The  achievement  of  full  em- 
ployment necessarily  involves  public  poli- 
cies and  programmes  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  unskilled  and  the  little 
educated  and  the  unemployed  are  poor. 

And  I  would  add  to  that,  the  under-employed. 
Training  programmes  must  be  directed 
to  the  poor.  In  most  cases,  other  conditions 
of  poverty,  health,  housing,  social  environ- 
ment and  attitudes  are  formidable  barriers 
to  retraining  or  further  education.  Ad- 
vances in  technology  and  shifts  in  industrial 


activity  continue  to  release  unskilled  work- 
ers to  the  labour  market  to  join  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  persons  without  the 
necessary  skills  to  fill  many  of  today's  jobs. 

Without  quoting  it  at  length,  I  would  refer 
the  Minister,  in  order  to  get  some  sensation 
of  the  problem  as  I  see  it,  to  this,  the  last 
report  of  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
which  focuses  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
people  and  the  people  of  the  province  on  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  the  debilitating 
effects  of  a  poverty-laden  atmosphere.  It  is 
attempting  to  provide  for  adequate  further 
training  or  education  or  initial  training  or 
opportunities  for  education  in  training  within 
the  economic  society  and  it  is  readily  avail- 
able to  the  Minister.  The  statistics  are  appal- 
ling to  say  the  least  and  the  one  statement  to 
which  I  would  refer  is: 

Much  more  serious  and  more  widespread 
is  the  kind  of  low-income  situation  that 
carries  vnth  it  a  sense  of  entrapment  and 
hopelessness.  Even  the  best  statistics  can 
only  hint  at  this.  They  cannot  capture  the 
sour  atmosphere  of  poor  health  and  bad 
housing,  the  accumulated  defeat,  aliena- 
tion and  despair  that  often  so  tragically 
are  inherited  by  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  calls  for 
the  attack  on  poverty  to  be  designated  a 
major  national  goal.  It  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  with  a  strong  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  goes  on  with  similar  comments. 

My  point  is  this:  What,  if  anything,  is  the 
Minister's  department  doing  in  co-ordination 
with  other  departments  of  government— The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services  in 
particular— to  involve  itself  and  to  become 
committed  within  the  necessary  need  to  pro- 
vide even  the  initial  steps  toward  retraining, 
increasing  the  economic  earning  capacity  of 
persons  who  are  entrapped  in  poverty  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  leaving  aside  of  course, 
altogether  from  my  immediate  comment, 
the  Indian  community  which  presents  special 
and  unique  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  training  is 
really  one  of  the  tools  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  in  endeavouring  to  deal  with  pov- 
erty. In  fact,  it  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  that  we  have,  and  in  today's 
labour  market  or  labour  force,  to  get  along 
and  to  improve  your  situation,  you  have  got 
to  have  as  high  a  degree  of  skill  as  you  can. 

We  are  increasingly  directing  our  training 
to  the  disadvantaged,  and  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  the  situation  that  we  can  adapt 
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it  more  perhaps  to  the  unemployed  in  the 
short  term  training  from  time  to  time  as  the 
need  arises.  One  of  the  gauges  we  use  on 
that  is  the  rate  of  unemployment.  You  have 
referred  particularly  to  the  Indians,  but  I 
think  that  that  is  a  particular  situation. 

But  in  all  of  these  things  we  try  to  assist 
those  who  particularly  need  the  assistance, 
whose  level  of  income  is  low  and  whose  earn- 
ing power  and  whose  power  of  mobility  in 
jobs  is  extremely  limited. 

If  we  can  raise  a  person's  mobility  insofar 
as  earning  his  living  or  moving  from  job  to 
job,  then  we  are  going  to  put  him  into  a 
much  better  situation  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  those  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  him  are  concerned. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  appreciate  the  Minister's 
remarks.  I  think  their  generality  reflects  my 
concern. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Is  there  any  specific 
plan  of  co-ordination  between  the  Minister's 
department  and  The  Department  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  in  terms  of  the  families 
and  persons  who  are  receiving  assistance 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act?  Is  there  any 
co-ordination  or  plan  by  which  avenues  of 
opportunity  or  choice  can  be  opened  up 
through  the  Minister's  department  for  some 
kind  of  employment  opportunities  for  such 
persons?  My  specific  question  is:  Is  there  any 
co-ordination  between  the  two  departments 
and,  if  there  is,  what  is  it,  how  does  it 
operate  and  what  is  being  accomplished 
through  that  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  makes  a  good  point.  I  think  perhaps 
we  have  been  packing  it  in  somewhat  a  little 
different  way  in  some  cases. 

This  may  come  up  later.  As  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  we  have  opened  an  information 
centre  in  downtown  Toronto  under  the 
human  rights  commission.  It  is  not  simply  a 
human  rights  commission  office.  But  in  that 
office,  we  have  our  industrial  training  people 
and  our  employment  standards  people  along 
with  the  human  rights  people. 

So  those  who  come  there  for  information 
or  for  assistance  within  those  areas,  can  gain 
it,  not  just  merely  dealing  with  one  matter  of 
human  rights,  but  perhaps  touching  the  other 
matter.   We  feel  they  are  all  interrelated. 

For  example,  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet 
which  we  are  using  there.  "Services  for 
Working  People,"  it  is  entitled.  It  is  put  out 
for  them,  covering  those  same  situations  of 
human   rights,    setting    out   matters    of   their 


wages  and  working  conditions,  trade  training, 
women  workers  and  so  on;  setting  out  per- 
tinent information  for  them  and  published,  I 
may  say— and  we  will  deal  with  this  later  in 
other  areas— but  published  not  just  in  English 
but  in  other  languages  that  would  be  most 
useful  in  that  particular  area. 

On  Friday  last,  I  was  in  Windsor.  Tliere, 
we  set  up  a  conmiittee  to  deal  with  matters 
of  discrimination  in  employment  and  they 
covered  the  whole  realm  of  difBculties  that 
individuals  encounter  in  reference  to  the 
employment  situations  in  that  particular  area. 
A  report  was  presented  to  me  at  that  time. 

The  committee  was  established,  I  think, 
just  about  18  months  ago  and  they  have  spent 
considerable  time  studying  the  situation  there. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  that  have  a 
wide  interest  in  the  Windsor  area  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  it. 

For  example,  the  mayor  is  the  honorary 
chairman.  The  chairman  was  Mrs.  Montrose, 
the  members  included  Mr.  George  Bert  and 
Mr.  Armando  DeLuca,  an  active  member  of 
the  Itahan  community.  Mr.  Bert,  of  course, 
is  the  retired  Canadian  director  of  the  UAW. 
Mr.  Gordon,  an  executive  of  Hiram  Walker, 
Miss  Cassarack,  a  representative  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Life,  Dr.  McCurdy,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Windsor,   and  so  on. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  people  looking  at 
the  situation  in  Windsor,  and  they  have  made 
a  substantial  number  of  recommendations  to 
us  which  we  received  the  first  time  On  Friday 
last. 

They  are  dealing  with  the  employment 
situation  and  ways  whereby  we  can  assist 
tliat  kind  of  problem  in  the  Windsor  area, 
dealing  with  the  particular  problems  that 
they  face. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  sorry  if  you  wanted 
to  carry  on.   I  would  like  to  finish  this— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to 
remark  on  the  comments  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:   Oh,  fine. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
committee  that  the  Minister  mentioned,  look- 
ing into  the  problems  in  the  city  of  Windsor, 
you  see  you  still  have  not  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  I  think  you  should  have 
included  on  that  committee  someone  who  has 
difficulty  finding  employment.  You  have  in- 
cluded everyone  in  there  who  has  no  prob- 
lems with  employment.  Sure,  they  are  rep- 
resentative people  in  the  community.    They 
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are  extremely  capable.  They  are  well  re- 
garded, but  they  are  a  little  too  remote  from 
the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  com- 
mittee had  the  benefit  of  quite  a  number  of 
meetings  with  a  whole  variety  of  groups 
within  Windsor.  They  have  asked  for  and 
received  briefs  from  them  and  then  had 
meetings  with  them.  So  they  are  not  dealing 
in  the  abstract,  they  are  dealing  with  the 
problems  as  they  were  brought  to  them  by 
the  people  who  were  affected  by  this. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Minister  is  absolutely 
right,  but  if  you  had  individuals  on  that 
committee  who  were  actually  affected  by  the 
problems  themselves,  you  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  and  you  would  have  a 
greater  in-depth  study  of  the  problem. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Industrial  training. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
try  and  finish  off  the  particular  point  that 
I  want  to  make. 

I  understand  what  the  Minister  said  about 
opening  this  information  ofiBce  as  an  initial 
step  under  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  in  substance  is  what  it  is,  an 
information  office,  as  I  understand  it  from 
the  Minister's  remarks  and  from  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  when  he  opened  it. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  what  he  said  in 
his  first  response  to  my  comment  about  it, 
that  the  government  was  taking  a  somewhat 
different  approach,  and  used  this  example 
and  the  Windsor  example. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Minister  that  if  he 
is  the  Minister  is  it  not  possible  to  galvanize 
the  government  to  do  something  about,  or  to 
become  concerned  or  conmiitted  about  the 
ehmination  of  poverty,  not  that  any  one  man 
can  do  it.  I  think  it  is  essential  imder  this 
industrial  training  programme,  and  that  it 
may  have  a  broader  area  of  application.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  set 
lip  the  methods  and  the  techniques  of  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  manpower 
development  branch  of  your  department  in  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic  way,  with  the 
problems  that  are  faced  by  the  persons  in 
the  province  who  are  in  receipt  of  general 
welfare  assistance,  and  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

Certainly  there  are  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  receipt  of  Ix^ncfits  who  are 
unemployable.  Mind  you,  there  may  also  be 
arccLS  in  which  they  have  handicapped  per- 
sons where  a  sympathetic  and  a  planned  pro- 
gramme  could  provide  some  re-entrv  into   a 


useful    and   satisfying   economic  activity   for 
many  of  thean. 

But  there  are  others  in  large  numbers  who 
require  the  help  and  assistance  through  a 
programme  of  government.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  to  him  that  they  should  go  and  try 
the  manpower  office,  or  they  should  try  this 
plac^,  or  try  some  other  place,  but  an  actual 
programme.  It  could  provide  motivation  and 
initiative,  a  sympathetic  understanding— what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it— through  your  depart- 
ment for  the  re-entry  of  people  into  economic 
life. 

We  always  start  at  the  top  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions that  take  place.  Let  me  illustrate  it, 
if  I  may,  by  two  very  brief  quotations.  It 
is  very  easy  to  make  general  statements,  but 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  in  its  sec- 
ond annual  review,  had  something  to  say 
when  it  was  focusing  upon  the  close  connec- 
tion between  education  and  earning  power. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  education 
in  its  broadest  terms— including  occupa- 
tional training,  or  development  of  skills  of 
any  kind.  Many  factors  besides  education 
may  pky  an  important  role  in  differences  in 
earnings  between  individuals— for  example, 
differences  in  ability,  intelligence,  family 
background,  experience,  physical  energy, 
health,  personality  and  chance,  all  make 
a  difference.  Accumulating  evidence  and 
analysis  podiit  more  and  more  to  education 
iis  a  pervasi\^e  and  basic  development  con- 
tributing to  the  income  potential  of  people 
and,  therefore,  also  of  a  whole  economy, 
societ>%  particular  region,  or  locality. 

It  also  goes  on  and  makes  other  comments, 
and  in  substance  it  ends  up  this  way: 

By  far  the  most  imxx>rtant  factor  of  pro- 
duction is  the  human  factor,  the  labour 
force  whidi  includes  all  types  of  man- 
power employed  in  the  economy,  that  is, 
workers,  farmers,  owner-operators,  and 
otlier  own-account  workers,  supervisors  and 
managers.  Roughly  three-fourths  of  all  in- 
come in  the  economy  accrues  to  tlie  labour 
force  reflecting  the  contribution  of  all 
human  resources  to  production.  The  balance 
arises  out  of  the  ownership  of  property, 
that  is,  capital  and  natural  resoiu-ces. 

Consequently  the  quality  of  the  labour 
force  is  detennined  by  the  education,  train- 
ing, skill,  managerial  confidence,  and  the 
application  of  effort  plays  a  very  large  role 
in  improving  the  productivity  of  the  econ- 
omy. A  moiuiting  volume  of  evidence  points 
to  education  as  a  crucially  important 
factor. 
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No  one  would  disagree.  As  I  say,  we  start  at 
the  top  and  we  devote  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  out  of  our  budget,  in  the  area  of 
the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology, 
the  universities,  the  secondary  school  system. 
All  of  this  is  fine,  and  you  have  men,  such  as 
John  Porter,  who  make  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. He  says  the  main  reason  for  the  chronic 
kg  and  the  shortage  of  highly  qualified  man- 
I>ower  is  this: 

The  main  reason  is  the  unsuitability  of 
the  educational  system  for  die  purpose  of 
turning  out  this  particular  kind  of  man- 
power—the inability  of  the  middle-class  to 
produce  the  trained  persons  required  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  the  obstacles  to 
tapping  the  working  class  as  a  source  of 
supply  even  when  the  means  of  training 
were  provided. 

He  goes  on  at  some  lengdi.  You  have  had 
the  problems  that  we  discussed  under  the 
Minister  of  Education's  estimates,  and  under 
the  university  estimates.  Those  qualities  and 
skills  in  our  society  which,  under  the  present 
system,  are  valued  more  highly  tlian  others 
are  getting  constant  imd  continuing  attention, 
but  there  are  many  left  in  that  area. 

But,  when  you  come  on  down,  we  begin  to 
make  some  effort  to  open  up  the  avenues  of 
secondary  and  university  education  suibstan- 
tially  in  this  province.  They  are  not,  however, 
as  wide  as  they  should  be,  and  the  mobihty 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  But  the  one 
area  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  initiative  of 
any  Idnd,  is  the  whole  area  of  persons  who  are 
either  in  receipt  of  family  benefits  allowance, 
or  in  receipt  of  general  welfare  assistance,  or 
who  are  engaged  in  areas  of  under-employ- 
ment  and  low  income. 

I  get  the  sensation  that  there  is  no  overall 
view  of  the  government.  There  is  no  overall 
directing  will  in  the  government  to  get  the 
information  within  that  perspective.  I  make 
the  recommendation,  widi  all  the  force  that 
I  have  at  my  command,  that  you  set  up 
l3etween  your  departments  a  channel  and  a 
method  by  which  your  department  becomes 
intimately  involved  in  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing assistance,  training— whatever  you  want  to 
call  it— for  all  the  persons  who  are  able,  even 
with  great  difficulty,  to  re-enter  economic  life 
in  the  province.  It  would  provide  the  channel 
and  facilities  with  all  the  patience,  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  is  required.  If  you 
will  not  do  it,  obviously  at  the  present  time 
nobody  else  in  the  government  wants  to  do 
it.  I  would  appreciate  your  further  comments 
very  briefly  on  that  suggestion. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  point 
the  hon.  member  makes  is  good  and  vaUd.  At 
this  time,  perhaps  we  are  attacking  it  in  a 
different  way.  At  the  present  time,  throu^ 
our  industrial  training  counsellors,  we  have  n 
great  many  interviews  with  people.  Many  of 
them  are  in  the  category  that  you  refer  to. 
Most  of  the  trainees  we  have  had  over  the 
years— some  19,000— were  unemployed  when 
they  came  into  that  kind  of  programme.  Most 
of  them  were  without  the  training  that  they 
needed  and  were  without  the  jobs  that  they 
have  today  or  at  least  without  the  ability 
to  have  those  jobs. 

I  will  take  your  suggestion  into  careful 
consideration,  but  there  is  not  a  direct  com- 
mittee as  between  that  other  department  and 
tliis  one. 

I  think,  perhaps,  we  are  doing  part  of  that 
work  at  the  present  time,  but  it  may  be  that 
we  can  correlate  the  work  to  a  greater  degree 
tlian  we  are  at  die  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Min- 
ister an  approach  used  by  industry  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  in  an  attempt  to  take  care  of 
the  so-called  unemployable.  The  city  of 
Detroit  has  the  colour  problem,  the  race 
problem,  and,  as  a  result,  a  lot  of  the  i)eople 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 

Industry  in  Detroit  co-operated  to  the  point 
where  large  numbers  of  so-called  unemploy- 
ables  were  taken  on  the  foimd  to  be  extremely 
satisfactory.  In  the  approach  to  hiring  people, 
the  industry  gave  no  tests  whatsoever  and 
ignored  prison  records.  They  went  into  the 
ghettos  to  get  the  people  instead  of  waiting 
for  tlie  i)eople  to  come  to  them,  instead  of 
oven  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  either 
Manpower  or  to  the  factory  gates.  General 
Motors  itself  hired  7,200  of  these  so-calle<l 
unemployables;  Ford,  2,300;  Chrysler  650 
and  the  majority  of  these  stayed  with  the 
plant.  These  are  the  so-called  people  that  we 
too  often  refer  to  as  unemployable. 

However,  the  big  problem  that  they  found 
was  absenteeism.  The  individuals  that  were 
hired  just  could  not  assume  the  responsibilit>' 
of  showing  up  for  employment  regularly. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  people  that  were 
hired  at  General  Motors  stayed  on  the  job. 
Ford  had  a  42  per  cent  drop-out. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Minister,  a  lot  of  these 
l>eople  tiiat  may  be  on  social  and  family 
services  benefits— and  in  my  community  I 
understand  diere  are  about  2,900  receiving 
some  type  of  assistance  either  from  welfare  or 
from  oUier  governmental  agerK?ies— can  be  put 
into  gainful  employment  if  the  approach  used 
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to  getting  them  would  be  a  little  more  pro- 
gressive and  a  bttle  more  advanced. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^ould  like 
to  ask  your  assistance.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  some  questions  about  the  placing 
of  older  workers.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  a^e  discrimina- 
tion, which  I  assume  would  best  come  under 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code.  I  just  want 
to  know,  apart  from  The  Age  Discrimination 
Act  and  the  problems  related  to  that;  about 
his  thinking  about  the  placing  of  older 
workers  and  what  success  they  have  had  in 
that  branch  of  their  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  do  not  have  particular 
programmes  in  reference  to  the  placing  of 
older  workers,  but  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  eliminated  the  age  limit  in  apprentice- 
ship. We  work  closely  with  the  Canada  Man- 
power Centres  on  it,  and  within  the  scope  of 
our  own  department  and  responsibility,  we 
are  tr>'ing  to  eliminate  the  bars  to  the  older 
workers  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Is  there  any  branch  in 
your  deparbnent  that,  in  fact,  is  studying  the 
situation?  Is  there  anyone  in  the  department 
that  is  studying  this  question  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  employment  of  older  persons,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  special  consideration  in  terms 
of  the  retraining  and  re-entry  on  the  other 
hand? 

I  say  it  because  tliere  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  good  case  that  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  the  older  elements  in  the 
work  force  at  the  present  time,  because  of  all 
the  reasons  that  are  commonly  stated— lack  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  early  parts  of 
the  century,  the  First  World  War,  the  depres- 
sion, the  Second  World  War,  and  so  on— that 
they  are  among  the  less  skilled  persons.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  from  the  Minister  whether 
or  not— I  am  talking  about  the  person  over 
45  or  50— there  is  any  special  place  where 
they  assess  the  problems  of  that  age  group 
and  whether  they  have  any  special  pro- 
grammes to  persuade  the  employers  to 
restructure  the  work  in  order  to  maintain  that 
person.  Are  they  finding,  for  example,  that 
pension  plans  in  private  industries  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  a  barrier  to  an  older 
worker  becoming  employed  in  that  plant, 
simply  because  of  the  additional  cost?  Is  the 
older  worker  being  penalized  where  there  is 
a  private  pension  plan  in  operation  because 
they  will  take  him  on  but  only  under  the 
condition  that  he  not  become  a  member  of 
the    pension    plan?    Are    you    studying    any- 


where within  your  deparbnent  that  aspect  of 
the  problem  and  the  extent  of  that  problem? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  this  may  have  been  more 
appropriate  under  research,  main  office,  than 
imder  this  particular  vote,  which  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  industrial  training  strictly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  so.  If  you  would  like  me  to,  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  wh^t  information  I  can  to  the 
lion,  member,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  in  that  case,  I  will 
leave  that  question  over  and  try  to  persuade 
the  Chairman,  at  the  time  we  deal  with  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  and  The 
Age  Discrimination  Act,  to  bring  it  within 
that  discussion.  Obviously,  I  am  not  going  to 
agree  that  it  canie  under  research  because  I 
was  not  here  when  you  dealt  with  research, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  wait  till 
next  year. 

Would  the  Minister  comment  on  this  ques- 
tion of  industrial  training  about  the  govern- 
ment as  employer  of  "last  resort"  or,  in  the 
more  euphemistic  term  these  days,  of  "initial 
opportunity".  Is  anybody  in  your  department 
developing  a  programme  or  a  plan,  with  the 
appropriate  co-operation  of  the  civil  service 
commission  and  civil  service  association,  that 
can  be  an  avenue  for  persons  who  have 
difficulty  re-entering  the  economic  world. 
Perhaps  they  could  re-enter  it  through  the 
government  and,  perhaps  from  the  govern- 
ment, move  on  into  private  industry.  I  think 
this  is  going  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
work  of  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Our  approach  to  it  is  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  private  industry  to 
open  up  their  training  programmes  and  their 
opportunities  to  those  people  and  we  provide 
technical  assistance  for  them.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  do  it  directly  ourselves  but  we 
do  it  through  them  because  we  must  approve 
the  training  programmes  for  companies. 

We  endeavour  to  make  tliis— not  necessarily 
one  of  our  conditions— but  where  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  we  bring  it  to  their 
attention.  Sometimes  we  insist  that  they  take 
on  more  unemployed  people  rather  than 
re-train  people  within  their  own  industry,  so 
sometimes  we  take  on,  or  at  least  try  to  in- 
sist, that  they  look  after  this  particular  group, 
in  a  particular  training  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Industrial  training? 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  comment 
on  the  other  matter  that  I  referred  to  earlier, 
by  way  of  digression. 

Does  the  Minister  have  any  response  to  the 
suggestion  which  I  make— I  believe  it  has 
very  real  merit,  and  naturally  most  of  my 
suggestions  have— that  the  rehabilitation  work 
of  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  certainly  in  its  training  or  retraining 
for  economic  activity  aspect,  should  be  taken 
over  by  your  department  as  part  of  this  whole 
problem  of  industrial  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  earlier  that  I  thought 
that  suggestion  had  merit  in  the  committee 
between  the  two  departments.  We  will  look 
into  that,  but  it  requires  a  specialized  ap- 
proach, I  think,  particularly  to  deal  with  that 
kind  of  situation,  and  quite  frankly  we  have 
our  own  problems  at  the  moment,  dealing 
with  our  responsibilities.  However,  it  will  be 
looked  into. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  just  want  to  make  the 
one  last  comment  on  that— if  I  did  notice  a 
comment,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
either  see  it  or  do  anything  about  it.  But  I 
do  notice,  that  there  is  a  pilot  project  to 
facilitate  the  hiring  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons by  the  government  service  in  the  Ottawa 
area.  This  has  been  announced  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Canada.  It  is  that 
kind  of  aspect  of  this  industrial  training  in 
its  broader  aspects,  which  I  think  this  Minis- 
ter should  be  very  much  interested  in  follow- 
ing up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Mr.  Chairman  I  would  just  like  a  question 
of  the  Minister. 

In  apprenticeship  training,  I  am  told  by  a 
lady  working  in  one  of  our  city  welfare 
oflBces,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  difiBculty  in 
assisting  single  unemployed  men  in  obtaining 
retraining  because  of  the  high  qualifications 
she  feels  that  we  are  asking  them  to  have  in 
the  way  of  public  school  education.  She  says 
that  she  finds  that  she  can  assist  people  who 
have  immigrated  to  our  country  much  more 
easily  than  our  own  people  here,  because 
they  have  had  some  access  to  a  trade  where 
they  were  not  required  to  go  as  high  in  grade 
school  as  we  are  asking  our  young  people  to 
go  before  they  can  qualify.  The  particular 
case  that  has  brought  on  this  further  investi- 
gation on  her  part,  and  my  part,  was  of  a 


person  wishing  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  elec- 
trical trade. 

Could  I  ask  what  the  grades  are  for  the 
various  trades,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of 
getting  around  having  to  have  that  stipula- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr,  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  will  appreciate  that  the 
particular  trade  that  you  have  mentioned  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  of  any  of  them.  We 
want  people  to  go  into  those  trades,  that 
they  can  cope  with  the  situation,  that  they 
will  face,  and  that  they  can  accomplish  the 
job  and  be  able  to  obtain  a  certificate  and 
then  go  out  and  earn  a  good  living. 

We  have  a  basic  grade  10  requirement, 
but  we  also  use  the  equivalent  of  grade  10, 
because  it  may  be  an  older  person  who  did 
not  reach  the  grade  10  level  when  he  was 
in  school.  But,  through  his  experience  in  life, 
and  general  acquisition  of  knowledge,  has 
reached  that  equivalent,  so  we  give  them 
tests,  within  the  department  to  see  if  they 
have  a  level  of  understanding  or  knowledge 
of  grade  10.  From  that,  we  permit  them  to 
enter  the  particular  trade,  but  I  think  today, 
particularly  in  the  electrical  field,  and  other 
fields— they  are  complex  fields— there  is  a 
complex  area  of  knowledge  which  is  expand- 
ing. A  person  needs  a  fairly  high  level  of 
knowledge  and  training  before  he  can  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  work  in  that  particular 
field. 

A  little  earlier  tonight,  I  mentioned  that 
there  were  some  areas,  and  I  touched  on  it 
in  our  motor  car  trade,  for  example,  that 
we  have  found  that  they  do  not  need  that 
grade  10  requirement,  they  can  enter  those 
particular  areas  with  grade  eight. 

In  reference  to  the  barbering  and  hair- 
dressing  area;  at  the  moment  we  are  consider- 
ing regulations  of  reducing  it  from  a  grade  10 
to  a  grade  nine,  or  that  kind  of  situation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  point  to 
leading  a  person,  without  the  necessary  basic 
knowledge,  into  a  trade  that  he  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  succeed  in. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  it  be  worthy  of 
consideration  to  consider  that  the  applicant 
must  have  certain  subjects  even  out  of  those 
grades?  The  subjects  that  they  are  now  get- 
ting were  not  necessarily  subjects  that  they 
would  have  to  use  in  the  electrical  trade,  and 
it  might  be  worth  your  speaking  to  the  east 
end  welfare  o£Bce,  where  this  problem  seems 
to  be  paramount.  They  perhaps  have  other 
cases.  It  was  of  enough  concern  for  them  to 
discuss  it  with  me. 
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The  problem  that  they  were  facing  was 
that  the  people  who  have  immigrated  to  this 
country  had  been  able  to  apprentice  else- 
where without  this  qualification.  They  are 
taking  the  positions  which  you  speak  of  even 
though  they  never  did  have  grade  10  in  any 
country,  and  because  of  an  aptitude,  or  be- 
cause of  a  learning  in  the  apprenticeship, 
learning  on  the  spot,  and  I  think  that  for 
this  person  to  have  raised  it,  that  it  is  prob- 
ably a  significant  problem  in  that  area.  She 
was  not  isolating  one  case,  she  was  saying 
this,  that  year  after  year  she  was  very  dis- 
appointed that  she  cannot  always  do  for  one 
person  what  she  was  able  to  do  for  the 
other.  If  specific  subjects  would  help,  maybe 
it  would  be  worth  the  Minister's  considera- 
tion—maths and  so  on,  the  things  that  he 
would  need,  but  not  necessarily  science,  or 
not  necessarily  some  biology  or  whatever  else 
they  might  take,  since  they  do  not  realize 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  in  regard  to  his  opening  re- 
inarks,  in  regard  to  the  66  jobs  in  training  that 
were  applied  to  the  Indians.  The  Minister  said 
that  he  would  make  a  further  comment  on 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  that  The  Department  of  Labour  had 
accomplished  in  providing  suitable  employ- 
ment for  the  Indians  in  the  north.  The  Min- 
ister said  that  at  some  future  time  in  the  esti- 
mates he  would  make  a  further  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  preparation  for  the  esti- 
mates, I  developed  certain  information  in 
reference  to— that  I  would  try  to  deal  with  it 
later  on  in  the  estimates,  and  I  think  now  is 
an  appropriate  time. 

We  are  trying  to  take  an  overall  approach 
to  our  services,  and  our  programmes,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Indian.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
mentioned  the  centre  here  in  Toronto,  which 
is  not  only  for  human  rights,  but  also  for  our 
industrial  training,  and  also  for  the  employ- 
ment standards  branch.  The  same  situation 
is  applying  in  reference  to  the  Indians.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  our  limited  resources, 
and  it  is  becoming  necessary  for  us  to  direct 
our  services  to  the  most  disadvantaged  groups 
and  inidviduals  in  our  society. 

We  are  operating  on  the  assumption  that 
we  can  be  most  effective  in  applying  our  pro- 
grammes, by  doing  so  in  co-operation  with 
other  governments  and  private  agencies  that 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  Indian  people. 
The  collective  approach  allows  us  to  pool  our 
resources,  and  contacts  and  expertise  as  well. 


with  the  other  agencies  that  are  familiar  with 
their  particular  problems,  but  may  not  have 
access  to,  or  control  over,  all  the  services 
that  we  have. 

The  approach  is  illustrated  in  our  pro- 
gramme of  collaboration  with  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission.  There  is  a  part- 
nership between  that  commission  and  our 
industrial  training  branch,  our  employment 
standards  branch,  the  women's  bureau,  and 
the  athletics  commission.  All  of  these  help 
the  agencies  to  aim  and  deploy  their  pro- 
grammes more  actively  and  effectively,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  a  needed  capacity  for 
affirmative  action  to  the  programmes  of  the 
human  rights  commission. 

We  are  extending  our  vairous  services  to 
Indians  across  the  province  on  the  assump- 
tion that  what  they  need  is  not  more  study, 
but  more  action,  even  if  that  action  is  only  on 
a  small  scale  initially.  It  is  on  that  approach 
that  we  can  build  to  a  better  situation,  and 
this  approach  demands  that  we  be  prepared 
to  adapt  and  to  customize  our  services  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  Indian  people. 
We  try  to  work  directly  with  the  Indians 
themselves  and  with  their  leaders  to  find  out 
from  them  what  kind  of  assistance  or  support 
they  really  need,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
believe  it  can  be  provided  the  best  way. 

The  employment  standards  branch  has 
found  that  our  native  people  are  one  of  a 
number  of  groups  that  tend  to  be  prone  to 
exploitation  in  employment.  Generally,  the 
Indian  worker  lacks  organization  and  bargain- 
ing power.  Often  they  have  trouble  adjusting 
to  the  requirements  and  ways  of  our  indus- 
trialized society,  and  they  often  require  the 
protection  of  that  particular  branch  in  the 
department,  the  employment  standards  branch. 

Working  as  we  do,  through  a  field  staff  in 
that  branch,  we  ensure  that  the  Indian  work- 
ers, even  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  province, 
are  being  afforded  the  same  protection  from 
economic  exploitation  as  the  other  workers, 
and  we  make  periodic  inspection  tours  of 
Indian  reserves  and  work  sites  in  northern 
Ontario,  often  in  co-operation  with  the  human 
rights  commission  officers. 

By  being  directly  involved  in  bringing 
about  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes  of 
local  resentment,  the  commission  is  often  able 
to  gain  more  of  the  trust  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians  in  the  area,  which  aids  them 
in  their  particular  work.  In  my  Estimate 
speech,  as  the  member  indicated,  I  made 
certain  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Indians, 
but  we  estimate  that  since  the  beginning  of 
1966  more  than  $40,000  in  underpayments  of 
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minimum  wages,  vacation  pay,  and  fair 
wages,  have  been  recovered  by  the  employ- 
ment standards  branch,  which  we  now  call  it, 
for  more  than  1,500  Indians  employed  in  the 
tourist,  construction,  logging,  and  mining 
industries  in  northwestern  Ontario. 

Our  athletics  commisisoner  has  found  that 
many  Indian  communities,  particularly  in  the 
northwest,  do  not  have  the  sports  or  recre- 
ational facilities,  the  organizations  or  the 
equipment,  which  they  need.  For  several  years 
the  commissioner  has  made  special  efforts  to 
extend  programmes  of  sports  assistance  to  the 
Indian  committees. 

While  some  equipment  has  been  granted  to 
the  bands  that  have  responded  to  our  offers 
of  assistance— for  example,  lacrosse  boxes, 
etc.,  have  been  donated  to  several  southern 
Orytario  reserves— the  overall  success  of  this 
programme  really  has  been  only  marginal.  I 
make  that  very  clear. 

We  have  only  broken  the  ice  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  there,  but  in  an  effort  to  direct 
our  limited  resources  better  in  that  particular 
field  to  the  Indian  communities  that  were 
most  in  need,  or  able  to  utilize  our  help,  we 
have  stepped  up  our  policy  and  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  regard. 

Recently  the  athletics  commissioner  went  to 
the  Kenora  area  and  discussed  directly  with 
representatives  of  the  Indian  bands  the  needs 
and  their  ideas  for  improving  the  athletic 
faciUties  and  programmes  that  they  have  on 
the  reserves.  We  followed  that  up  by  grants 
of  hockey  equipment  to  several  reserves,  a 
commitment  to  provide  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  hockey  and  lacrosse  facilities  on 
other  reserves. 

This  spending  on  equipment  for  Indians 
vvdll  be  increased  to  between  $5,000  and 
$8,000  this  year,  and  that  compares  to  a 
figure  of  $1,200  last  year. 

There  was  a  newly  formed  Indian  associa- 
tion at  Kenora  and  tihe  athletic  commissioner 
is  supplying  them  with  softball,  soccer  and 
lacrosse  equipment  this  year,  and  will  be 
providing  other  equipment  next  year.  In 
reference  to  the  young  people  of  the  reserves, 
we  would  expect  that  we  can  provide  them 
with  a  larger  share  of  the  moneys  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

In  the  industrial  training  branch  we  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  Indian 
people  in  the  field  of  equal  opportunity  was 
their  lack  of  education  and  skilled  training. 
Many  Indians  simply  do  not  possess  the  tools 
necessary  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
employment  opportunities  in  today's  market. 


In  trying  to  cope  with  tfiis,  last  year  we 
experimented  with  on-the-job  training  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  Indians. 
This  did  not  offer  a  direct  means  of  provid- 
ing Indians  with  new  or  marketable  skills, 
but  it  did  provide  them  with  a  better  chance 
of  the  job  at  the  end  of  their  training  periods. 

We  have  obtained  financial  support  from 
the  federal  Department  of  Manpower  through 
The  Adult  Occupational  Training  Act,  and 
we  have  established  several  pilot  training  pro- 
grammes in  the  mining,  lumbering  and  con- 
struction industry  in  northern  Ontario.  We 
have  also  set  up  an  experimental  project  in- 
volving the  training  of  Indians  in  carpentry 
skills,  using  the  construction  of  buildings  on 
the  reserve  as  a  vehicle  for  that  construction. 

In  co-operation  with  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  AflFairs  and  Manpower,  we 
are  assessing  the  initial  programme  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  apply  it  to  other  branches 
and  bands  of  the  Indian  groups.  The  branch 
plans  to  work  with  the  human  rights  com- 
mission in  developing  a  research  programme 
that  will  prove  the  effectiveness  of  our  plans 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  11  programmes  currently  estab- 
lished and  five  of  these  are  undertaken  by 
Indian  band  councils.  The  remainder  are 
being  sponsored  by  companies  engaged  in 
light  manufacturing,  mining,  woodland  opera- 
tions, and  equipment  repairs.  We  have  an 
additional  eight  projects  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and  development,  and  these  involve 
the  training  of  Indians  in  carpentry,  handi- 
crafts, small  engine  repair,  and  a  variety  of 
other  skills.  The  provincial  expenditure  on 
these  projects  should  exceed  $50,000  this 
year,  with  an  approximate  cost-per-project  of 
about  $3,500.  The  federal  contribution  to 
this  would  be  slightly  higher  than  that  figure. 

We  use  the  same  financial  arrangements 
for  our  training  projects,  involving  Indians 
as  we  do  for  short  term  training  in  industry 
programmes.  That  is,  under  the  authority  of 
The  Adult  Occupational  Training  Act  and 
our  training  in  industry  agreement  with  the 
federal  people,  the  federal  Department  of 
Manpower  pays  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
government  share  of  training  costs  and  we 
pay  the  remaining  40  per  cent.  The  govern- 
ment share  ranges  from  about  25  to  50  per 
cent  for  the  total  training  costs,  and  the  band 
council  sponsoring  the  programme  absorbs 
the  remaining  costs. 

About  two  years  ago  we  appointed  a 
development  oflBcer  in  the  industrial  training 
branch  and  his  specific  job  was  to  co-ordinate 
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our  training  facilities  involving  Indians  and 
other  rninority  groups.  Since  then  he  has 
worked  closely  with  the  federal  Departments 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Manpower,  as  well  as 
with  the  jfield  oflBcers  of  the  human  rights 
commission. 

Our  requests  for  training  come  from  our 
own  initiatives  in  the  various  areas  of  the 
province  and  from  our  network  of  contacts 
with  the  representatives  of  the  agencies,  in- 
dustries, and  with  the  Indian  communities 
themselves.  If  the  training  programme  is  to 
take  place  on  the  reserve,  our  officer  generally 
involves  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Department  and  the  federal  Manpower  De- 
partment in  the  initial  discussion  with  the 
band  representatives.  If  the  programme  is 
vvdth  a  company  off  the  reserve,  we  generally 
involve  the  local  Canada  Manpower  manager 
in  the  initial  stages. 

The  programmes  that  are  developed  re- 
quire final  approval  from  our  branch  and  the 
regional  Manpower  director.  We  have 
recently  set  up  a  streamlined  procedure  for 
co-ordinating  our  efforts  with  those  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to  assist 
us  in  this  regard. 

The  Manpower  and  Indian  affairs  branch 
are  briefed  on  each  programme  before  it 
starts  and  we  l>elieve  with  this  approach  we 
should  have  about  20  to  30  prograimnes  to 
consider  and  evaluate  within  the  next  few 
months. 

It  is  our  intention  to  help  those  Indians  to 
receive  skilled  training  to  upgrade  their  edu- 
cational quahfioatioos  over  a  period  of  time 
in  order  to  qualify  for  journeyman  status  in 
the  future.  Tfe  is  important  in  some  trades 
where  a  certifiicate  of  qualification  is  needed 
by  the  Indian  to  market  his  skill  outside  the 
particular  reserve. 

The  human  rights  commission  also  main- 
tains close  liaison  with  the  Indian  community 
to  keep  it  informed  of  its  rights  under  the 
human  rights  cx)mimission. 

In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  members  of  the 
human  rights  commission  staff  attended  42 
meetings  with  Indian  organizations  or  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  1968-69  year  there  were 
49  such  meetings.  This  year  so  far  we  have 
had  11  meetings.  These  meetings  result  in  a 
number  of  informal  and  formal  complaints 
about  discrimination  in  housing,  public  accom- 
modation and  employment.  As  our  services  in 
this  regard  become  better  known,  we  are 
finding  that  there  are  more  requests  to  our 
department  and  to  our  officials  to  take  part  in 
this  kind  of  programme. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  was  a  very  lengthy  state- 
ment on  Indian  affairs.  Really,  the  only  con- 
clusions that  one  could  draw  from  that 
statement  at  this  point  is  that  we  have  not 
provided  many  jobs;  that  is  number  one.  And 
number  two,  it  appeare  to  me  that  we  have 
not  provided,  in  any  meaningful  way,  a 
decent  economic  standard  of  living.  But  what 
we  have  done  is  ensure  that  we  should  have 
vsome  pretty  good  Indian  athletes  and  lacrosse 
players  as  a  result  of  the  Minister's  statement; 
that  is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  at  this 
point. 

I  would  hope  that  The  Department  of 
Labour  does  initiate  a  programme  that  would 
provide  meaningful  jobs  for  the  Indian  com- 
munity. One  of  the  answers  to  the  whole 
problem  is  to  have  our  Indian  community 
provided  jobs  on  the  saane  basis  as  the  rest 
of  the  population.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have  the  same  job  opportimities;  they  are  not 
provided.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  through  his  department,  can  make 
a  very  vital  contribution  in  this  regard,  along 
witli  his  other  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  If 
we  do  that  we  will  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  providing  a  meaningful 
standard  of  living  for  the  Indian  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Just  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
the  programmes  we  have  done  in  training  for 
the  Indian  people;  for  example,  the  first  is 
Cape  Croker.  That  one  has  been  completed. 
It  involved  the  training  of  Indians  in  car- 
pentry skills  in  conjunction  with  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  on  the  reserve.  There  were 
six  graduated  and  all  are  fully  employed. 

The  next  one  was  the  Widjiitiwin  Corpora- 
tion; the  first  programme  there  has  been  com- 
pleted, vidth  12  graduating  in  skills  associated 
with  woodland  operations.  All  are  currently 
employed  in  that  area. 

The  third  was  Koval  Brothers,  that  is  heavy 
duty  equipment  training.  The  fourth  is  Wal- 
pole  Island— and  we  have  just  received  ap- 
proval for  this  one— which  involves  training 
ten  Indians  on  the  reserve  in  occupational 
skills  in  the  carpentry  trade.  The  federal  and 
provincial  people  will  both  contribute  to  it. 

With  the  Wabigain  band,  we  just  have 
completed  the  development  of  the  programme 
for  seven  Indians  on  that  reserve  in  sawmill 
operations.  The  Saugeen  band  has  a  carpentry 
training  programme.  At  Peterson  Lumber, 
they  are  training  a  number  in  sawmill  skills. 
At  Goldsil  Mines,  there  are  36  trainees  learn- 
ing mining  skills.  Gagnon  Descharmes  has  24 
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trainees  undergoing  n>otive  power  trainimg. 
Arctic  Cat  ihas  six  trainees  being  taught  skULs 
related  to  the  manufacture  of  snowmobiles. 
At  Gull  Bay  reserve  there  are  36  trainees 
learning  carpentry  skills.  So  that  takes  in 
quite  a  large  variety. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  East  has  been  trying  to 
get  the  floor. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  understood  the  Minister  a  little  while 
ago,  he  suggested  tliat  the  i>ossibility  of  re- 
ducing qualifications  for  apprenticeship  might 
be  considered  down  to  the  grade  eight  level. 
Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  they  might  reduce 
the  quahfications  necessary  for  certain  appren- 
ticeship to  the  grade  eight  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are  looking  at  it  on 
a  trade-by-trade  basis  but  the  one  I  referred 
to  was  in  the  motor  power  trades.  I  recited 
three  of  them  under  the  new  regulations 
which  we  brought  out  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  and  which  are  at  a  grade  eight  level. 
That  is  the  auto  body  repair,  the  automotive 
painter  and  the  service  station  attendant.  All 
of  those  are  voluntary  trades,  not  compulsory. 

Mr.  Martel:  Through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  Minister;  having  been  in  the  field  of 
education  for  eight  years,  I  find  it  rather 
disturbing  that  some  of  the  students  we  had 
to  transfer  into  the  two-year  occupational 
course  do  not  qualify  for  such  a  reduction  in 
the  standard  in  that  they  do  not  receive  grade 
eight  qualifications.  Yet,  some  of  these  stu- 
dents are  excellent  when  it  comes  to  using 
their  hands.  Their  capacity  for  academic  work 
is  limited  but  the  skill  with  which  they  can 
use  their  hands  is  very,  very  evident  when 
you  deal  with  these  pupils.  Because  we  have 
to  transfer  them  out  of  grade  eight,  they 
never  get  a  grade  eight  standing  and  con- 
sequently, they  never  qualify  for  any  of  these 
that  you  have  indicated. 

I  happened  to  have  written  down,  some  of 
the  ones  I  mean— hairdressing,  barbering  and 
body  work,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  some  of 
these  individual  students  who  are  transferred 
out  of  grade  eight  and  into  the  two-year 
occupation  course  should  be  considered, 
despite  the  fact  tliat  they  do  not  have  a 
grade  eight  standing. 

I  wish  the  Minister  would  indicate  whether 
the  government  would  consider  this  aspect. 
Despite  the  fact  tliey  are  not  graduates  of 
grade  eight  they  could  be,  on  an  individual 


basis,    given    a   certain    period    of  probation, 
maybe,  to  see  whether  they  would  qualify. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre,  I  believe,  I  talked  about  the 
same  kind  of  problem.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  we  had  a  grade  ten,  but  we  also  had 
die  educational  equivalent  and  the  same  thing 
applies  in  this  instance. 

When  you  talk  about  the  students  with 
grade  eight  in  the  vocational  school,  if  the 
principal  will  give  his  certificate  that  they 
have  a  grade  ten  equivalent  standing,  then 
they  are  free  to  enter  the  particular  trade,  if 
they  can  meet  that. 

But  you  have  to  realize  that  under  the 
provisions  for  particular  trades,  some  of  them, 
unless  they  have  that  basic  and  you,  as  a 
teacher  will  appreciate  this— they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  complete  the  work  in  that 
particular  trade. 

In  certain  areas  we  have  lowered  the  stan- 
dard and  we  will  probably  do  so  in  others. 
This  is  continually  under  review.  We  are 
doing  it  in  the  barbering  area,  as  I  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  done  yet  but  it  is  going  to 
be  done.  And  hairdressing  is  another  one  in 
which  we  are  doing  it.  We  have  done  it  now 
in  the  motor  power  trade,  as  I  recited,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  to  keep 
under  review  and  you  have  to  keep  in  mind, 
the  ultimate  requirement  of  the  person  to  do 
the  job  at  hand. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  precisely  what  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  do  not 
graduate  a  grade  eight  student,  he  leaves 
grade  eight;  he  is  transferred  into  the  two- 
year  oocupation  course.  He  does  not  have  a 
grade  eight  standing  and  some  of  them  are 
excellent  with  their  hands.  This  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make.  In  certain  occupations— 
for  example,  in  hairdressing— there  are  girls 
who  still  do  not  have  the  grade  eight  qualifi- 
cation, they  are  transferees.  They  are  not 
recognized  as  having  grade  eight,  they  are 
transferred  into  the  two-year  occupation  or 
one-year  occupation  course.  They  do  not 
qualify. 

My  point  is  that  some  of  these  students  are 
very  skilled  with  tlieir  hands.  Could  we  not 
at  least  look  into  this  aspect,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  graduates  of  grade  eight 
but  transferees  into  the  two  occupation  or 
one  year  occupation  course,  that  maybe,  they 
be  tried  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  some 
of  tliese  various  courses  that  are  being 
offered? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  it  is  a  result  of 
looking  into  that— for  exaiBple,  hairdressing 
— tliat  we  are  lowering  it  in  that  particular 
field,  you  see. 

Mr.  Martel:  To  grade  eight,  but  they  do  not 
have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh,  I  appreciate  that.  But 
you  have  to  realize  that  the  hairdresser,  in 
many  instances,  will  be  running  his  own  busi- 
ness or  her  own  business.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  just  working  in  a  shop.  Many  of  them 
branch  out  and  take  on  extra  responsibility. 
We  are  under  continuous  pressure  to  upgrade. 
We  have  to  bear  that  in  mind  as  well,  but 
we  have  to  keep  it  under  review,  as  we  have 
been.  We  will  bear  in  mind  the  point  that 
you  have  made. 

Mr.  Martel:  One  other  point,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  some  time 
ago  representatives  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers approached  the  department  with  respect 
to  the  mechanics'  courses,  and  I  believe  the 
electricians'  courses,  being  offered  at  Inter- 
national Nickel  where  men  go  and  think  they 
are  taking  an  apprenticeship.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years  they  are  qualified  as  elec- 
tricians within  the  plant,  but  they  are  not 
free  to  go  anywhere  else.  In  other  words, 
the  government  does  not  recognize,  does  not 
license  these  people,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  put  three  or  four  years  in. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  union  does  not  recog- 
nize them  either. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  the  union  does  not  recog- 
nize them  it  is  that  the  government  will  not 
license  them.  I  just  wondered  if  there  was 
any  possibility  of  bringing  the  standard  of 
training  up  in  these  areas  so  that  the  men 
are  not  slaves  to  a  particular  plant  if  they 
have  taken  an  apprenticeship  there;  that  it 
meet  the  criteria  demanded  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  so  that  they  are  issued  the 
proper  certificates  and  they  can  go  to  any 
place  in  Ontario  to  work  should  they  so 
desire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  a  point,  I  think,  I 
touched  on  earlier  today.  If  the  company 
will  register  their  programme  with  us,  or  in 
effect,  satisfy  us  that  it  is  a  programme  which 
will  supply  the  standard  of  training  that  we 
require,  then  they  can  register  their  em- 
ployees with  us.  The  employees  or  appren- 
tices can  try  their  exams  and  get  their  certifi- 
cates, if  they  pass  it  successfully. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  what  is  happening  in  this 
case  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  this  be- 


cause once  they  train  these  men  they  have 
got  slaves  for  their  own  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  are  trying  to  encour- 
age them  to  register  their  programme. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  they  are  not  doing  it 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Quite  a  number  are. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  know  that  Interna- 
tional Nickel  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  the  particular  ones  you 
are  referring  to,  but  I  know  there  are  a 
number  doing  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  have  to  stop  these  men 
being  slaves  to  the  company  once  they  have 
taken  their  training  there  because  they  can- 
not locate  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  Minister  a  question  in  regard 
to  Ontario  Hospitals,  or  hospitals  across  the 
province,  and  also  the  different  departments 
of  government.  Is  it  a  stand  that  the  govern- 
ment takes  that  they  do  not  hire  persons  with 
less  than  grade  10  education?  We  find  this 
in  mental  hospitals  where  a  number  have 
applied  for  positions.  A  lot  of  them  do  not 
have  grade  10  education  and  are  refused  jobs, 
as  I  understand  it,  because  of  this  rule.  This 
seems  to  be  a  hardship  on  several  who  have 
approached  me.  Is  this  a  stand  taken  by 
your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid 
that  comes  within  another  department  rather 
than  my  own. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  would  con- 
sider embarking  on  an  assessment  on  each 
individual  case  in  retraining  and  admissions 
to  the  trade  schools  as  apprentices  and  not 
make  it  a  rigid  rule  of  certain  academic 
grades.  Surely  we  would  be  further  ahead 
if  we  assessed  the  individual  person. 

In  speaking  to  my  first  comments,  the 
Minister  said  that  there  was  a  way  of  work- 
ing out  an  equivalent  to  this  education  for 
older  persons.  Then,  to  the  Sudbury  East 
member,  the  Minister  did  not  put  in  that 
part  about  older  persons.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  assurance  that  he  can  appreciate  that 
the  assessment  of  the  individual  is  what  is 
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important  in  this  acceptance— rather  than  the 
grade  or  an  equivalent  for  a  person  who  has 
dropped  out  of  schooling  some  years  ago. 
The  person  may  have  dropped  out  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  be  an  entirely  different  and 
motivated  person  two  years  later.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  we  get  free  of  this 
rigidity  of  setting  a  certain  grade,  because  all 
persons  out  of  that  grade  are  not  going  to  be 
necessarily  good  at  these  courses  either.  It 
depends  so  often  on  the  individual. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  what  his 
feeling  would  be  if  perhaps  he  could  embark 
on  a  theme  within  his  department  of  not 
having  a  graded  system,  of  taking  the  indi- 
vidual assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  must 
have  standards  to  go  by,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  try  to  be  flexible. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  That's  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  assessment  of  the  individual's  role 
for  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  try  to  be  reasonable 
and  flexible  in  this.  We  carry  out,  with  the 
ofiicers  within  the  department,  about  50,000 
interviews  a  year  with  personal  counselling 
interviews  for  individuals.  That  is  why  we 
developed  the  progressive  achievement  test 
for  mature  people.  This,  to  me,  makes  a  good 
deal  of  sense  and  it  has  applied  particularly 
to  the  older  workers.  It  has  helped  a  great 
number  of  them  to  get  into  the  trades  that 
otherwise  could  not.  They  would  other- 
wise be  going  back  to  school,  and  many  of 
them  you  and  I  can  appreciate,  do  not  want 
to  make  that  extra  effort. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  Minister  to  consider  making  this  type 
of  assessment  not  just  on  older  persons.  This 
type  of  testing  just  does  not  hold.  I  realize 
that  is  what  you  are  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mature  workers— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  We  need  standards,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  applies  to  younger 
people  as  well.  It  applies  to  younger  people. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  tests  can  be  applied 
by  the  younger  people. 

I  have  a  second  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  the  retraining  in  the  trades  that  you  were 
speaking  about  at  Cape  Croker,  and  the 
various  Indian  reservations,  are  there  any 
programmes  in  that  area  for  the  women  on 
the  reserves? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
there  are  some  women  in  the  handicraft  area, 
but  not  a  great  many.  They  are  mostly  men. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  In  what  area,  Mr.  Min- 
ister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Handicraft;  handcraft. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  In  the  handcraft?  Could 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Minister,  in  what  reservations 
Is  there  any  sort  of  work  that  the  women  are 
able  to  embark  on?  Out  of  that  list  of  reser- 
vations that  you  read,  are  those  all  simply 
programmes  for  the  males  on  the  reserv  ations? 
Are  there  any  there  that  women  can  partici- 
pate in?  Are  women  free  to  participate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  they  can  do  the  work, 
they  can  participate  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  Minister  does  not 
feel  then  that  sex  should  be  any  bar  for  those 
particular  programmes?  Where  would  it  be 
appropriate,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister his  view  on  the  word  "sex"  in  The  Age 
Discrimination  Act? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Human  rights. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  The  human  rights? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther under  industrial  training? 

The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  interested  in  the  Minister's  re- 
marks with  regard  to  retraining  of  Indians  on 
reserves.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  is  aware  of 
just  how  insignificant  the  on-going  programme 
in  his  department  is?  Are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  50,000  people  in  north- 
western Ontario  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
65  with  less  than  a  grade  eight  level  of  educa- 
tion? Put  that  number  of  people  down  in  this 
kind  of  setting,  and  see  how  many  of  them 
are  employable.  When  you  see  that  the  min- 
ing industry  and  the  woods  products  industry 
are  fast  becoming  automated,  you  can  see  just 
how  inconsequential  a  programme  it  is  that 
the  Minister  outlined  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  my  colleague  from 
Oshawa. 

The  Minister  made  specific  reference  to  a 
programme  that  was  going  on  at  the  reserve 
at  Gull  Bay.  I  have  no  idea  what  kind  of 
a  programme  the  Minister  was  referring  to, 
unless  it  was  a  programme  that  I  saw  last 
summer  during  one  of  my  visits  to  Gull  Bay, 
that  reserve  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nipigon. 
They  were  building  a  home  and  there  was  a 
master  carpenter  in  there  that  was  doing  the 
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work  and  he  was  telling  the  Indians  to  drive 
a  nail  there  or  saw  this  board  off  here. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  a  programme  that  the 
Minister  is  talking  about?  Is  this  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  going  to  rehabilitate  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indians  in  northwestern  Ontario? 
And  with  the  $50,000  that  the  Minister  has 
allocated  from  these  estimates  this  year,  is 
this  the  kind  of  a  programme  that  the  Min- 
ister thinks  is  going  to  contribute  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  Indian  people  on  those 
reserves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind 
of  training  programme  started  within  the 
past  year.  We  have  to  train  those  people 
directly  on  the  reserves  and  we  are  trying  to 
train  them  in  the  skills  that  they  will  need 
most.  Now  we  have  had  rather  limited  ex- 
perience with  this  in  this  period  of  time.  We 


are  experimenting  and  trying  to  upgrade  and 
to  better  the  programmes  we  have  got. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  come  here  and  say 
what  we  are  doing  is  very  little.  We  ap- 
preciate the  limitations  of  it.  But  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  in  this  field  and  we 
are  working  to  expand  it  in  the  future.  But, 
we  want  to  expand  it  in  a  way  that  is 
meaningful  to  them,  not  just  merely  going 
through  tlie  motions. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  suggest— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has 
further  questions  at  this  point,  and  other 
members  wish  to  speak. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  I  do  now  leave 
the  Chair  and  we  will  resume  at  8  o'clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 
( Continued ) 

On  vote  1004: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
on  industrial  training? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  What  is  his 
name?  Name,  please. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  They  have 
just  named  a  city  after  him,  you  should  know 
him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  like  to  find  out  from 
the  Minister  whether  or  not  he  envisages  a 
further  expansion  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
he  suggested  this  afternoon  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  kind  of 
training  that  Indian  people  might  get  on  a 
reserve  where  they  could  utilize  the  resources 
that  they  have  near  the  reserve.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  building  their  own  homes  and 
letting  it  go  at  that.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
rehabihtate  people  in  that  fashion. 

Would  the  Minister  consider  something  in 
the  area  of  prefabricated  buildings  that  might 
be  built  on  the  site  and  shipped  to  places 
where  they  might  be  needed,  say,  in  southern 
Ontario?  If  you  will  look  at  the  Hedlin- 
Menzies  report,  you  will  find  that  for  every 
four  jobs  created  in  the  forest  products  in- 
dustries in  northern  Ontario,  there  are  six 
jobs  created  elsewhere.  Does  the  Minister  not 
think  that  you  could  foster  some  kind  of 
industry  near  reserve  settings  in  the  north 
that  might  serve  this  land  of  market?  I  think 
that  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  to 
rehabilitate  the  Indian  people  in  the  north, 
you  must  have  that  land  of  training  revolve 
around  industries  and  the  resources  that  are 
close  to  the  reserves.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
would  give  any  thought  to  that,  something 
much  more  meaningful  than  just  teaching 
Indian  people  to  build  their  own  homes  and 
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then  revert  to  the  same  old  pattern  of  living 
off  welfare. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  progression  really. 
First  we  have  to  teach  them  the  basic  parts 
of  construction  and  so  on,  and  then  we  would 
move  on.  We  are  not  content  just  to  leave  it 
at  that,  but  we  want  to  bring  them  on  to 
better  skills. 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  you  are  not  even  going  to 
spend  $50,000  this  year,  you  are  not  going 
to  move  very  hastily  in  that  direction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Bear  in  mind  that  is  the 
provincial  contribution  only.  The  federal  one 
comes  with  that,  and  we  would  hope  to 
expand  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  matter  I 
want  to  raise  before  you  leave  industrial 
training.  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
under  his  research  vote,  what  particular 
studies  they  are  doing  in  the  student  employ- 
ment area.  We  are  aware  of  the  progranmie 
the  government  has  to  promote  student  em- 
ployment through  an  advertising  programme 
and  in  this  particular  vote  you  have  $50,000 
for  that  purpose.  But  at  the  time  the  anounce- 
ment  was  made  by  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts),  he  stated  that  the  government  was 
also  trying  to  co-ordinate  the  jobs  that  were 
available  in  the  government  service,  parti- 
cularly during  the  simimer  so  that  these 
would  be  made  available  to  the  young  people 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  and  through 
the  appropriate  Minister.  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  there  should  have  been,  perhaps,  a  bit 
more  background  provided  for  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  for  the  students  across 
the  province  in  this  connection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  a  good 
many  more  student  openings  associated  with 
government  service,  even  if  in  fact  we  did 
embark  on  a  project  that  you  might  call  a 
make-work  programme.  The  Premier  said 
specifically  he  did  not  want  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  and  yet  it  seems   to  me   that  the 
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problem  associated  with  student  employment 
is  not  going  to  diminish;  in  fact  it  is  going 
to  increase.  This  is  one  area  where  a  definite 
government  programme  and  policy  really 
might  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  broader  sense.  That  these  young 
people  at  the  university  and  at  the  senior 
grades  of  the  secondary  system  in  the  com- 
munity colleges  could  be  brought  into  gov- 
ernment services  in  a  number  of  departments 
—not  just  in  the  summer  but  in  a  co- 
ordinated programme  that  would  fit  into  the 
semester  system— is  a  concept  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  and  more  and  more  usable 
by  a  number  of  post-secondary  institutions 
particularly. 

I  do  not  know  what  Minister  is  respon- 
sible for  this  since  the  vote  for  this  particular 
project  is  under  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  you  do  have  responsibilities  for  research. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  this  Minister  and 
his  staff  should  be  undertaking  a  more  far- 
reaching  programme  that  simply  running  a 
series  of  ads  trying  to  persuade  industry  to 
think  about  student  employment  more  than 
they  have. 

I  think  the  government  has  fallen  down 
on  its  own  responsibility  in  this  regard  and  it 
is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  increase  in 
difiiculty  unless  this  government  does  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  not  sufiBcient  simply  to 
say  that  the  Canada  Manpower  Service  will 
have  to  carry  the  main  load.  Certainly  they 
have  their  facilities  of  their  oflRce  that  are 
made  available.  I  think  that  this  Minister 
should  be  doing  more,  both  in  research  and 
co-ordinating  the  programme  of  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  jobs  for  students  when  they 
are  not  attending  their  classes. 

Normally,  we  think  of  this  associated  with 
the  summer  period,  but  more  and  more— I 
am  sure  the  Minister  would  agree— this  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Students  have  more  and 
more  the  ability  to  choose  the  time  during 
the  year  when  they  can  take  some  time  ofiF 
from  their  formal  classes.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  believe  the  government  ought 
to  have  a  co-ordinated  programme  to  ofiFer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  could  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion? We  started  into  this  whole  matter  earlier 
this  year-late  in  December  as  a  matter  of 
fact— and  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  situation 
of  last  year. 


We  found  then  that  about  8,000  young 
students  or  people  were  temporarily  em- 
ployed by  the  provincial  govenmient  last 
year;  I  had  that  analyzed  from  the  different 
departments  to  see  the  proportion  that  were 
students  and  non-students,  and  a  very  high 
percentage  of  them  were  students.  Earlier 
this  year  when  we  were  looking  at  the  whole 
problem  and  contemplating  our  programme 
so  we  could  develop  it  on  a  very  short 
notice,  because  we  did  not  have  too  long  to 
work  this  out,  we  also  took  this  up  with  all 
of  the  Ministers  as  to  the  requirements.  Cer- 
tainly in  some  departments  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  or  tem- 
porary help  employed  for  the  summer  due  to 
some  changes  in  the  budget. 

I  started  receiving  applications  from  a 
number  of  people  in  my  own  department— 
or  my  personnel  branch  did—  as  early  as 
January  this  year.  We  had  a  very  high  ntmti- 
ber  of  applicants  for  the  rather  limited 
number  of  jobs.  I  have  not  got  the  complete 
figures  as  yet  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  6,000  students  to  be  employed  this 
summer  within  the  provincial  government, 
and  in  addition  to  that  would  be  the  junior 
forest  ranger  group,  who  are  all,  of  course, 
boys  of  17  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  employment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  to  them;  it  is  a  very 
meaningful  summer  job.  Maybe  it  is  not 
employment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  is  a  meaningful  occupation  or  pro- 
gramme for  the  summer  for  those  people, 
and  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  will,  of  course,  deal  with  that 
programme. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
You  have  had  that  for  years;  you  have  not 
expanded  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no,  I  did  not  say  we 

had. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  it  is  a  programme 
that  should  be  expanded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
that  because  I  think  very  highly  of  it. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  started  a 
study,  particularly  with  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  because 
we  want  to  see  where  students  in  this  prov- 
ince as  a  whole,  are  employed  in  the  sum- 
mer, not  only  from  universities,  but  from 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology, 
and  also  from  the  high  schools.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  do  that  in  the  fall  of  this  year  when 
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they  get  back  to  school  so  that  we  can,  with 
the  information  we  will  gather  there,  see 
how  many  were  employed,  how  many  went 
without  employment,  and  so  on;  where  they 
worked,  wages  and  so  on.  With  that  we  can 
plan,  I  think,  a  better  way  for  our  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  year. 

We  tried  to  correlate  our  programme  here 
in  Ontario  with  the  federal  programme  that 
they  were  planning  for  this  spring  and  we 
worked  out,  through  the  manpower  division 
in  my  department,  a  good  degree  of  co- 
operation. We  tried  not  to  duplicate  adver- 
tisements in  times  or  in  the  same  places  and 
we  tried  to  take  a  slighdy  diflFerent  approach 
on  them  as  well,  so  I  think  that  this  is  an 
initial  step  this  year.  We  carmot  assess  it 
entirely  as  yet,  but  we  will  be,  during  the 
summer  and  particularly  in  the  fall  when 
more  information  will  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  I  ask  of  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  he  would  say  he  had  only 
short  notice  for  this  programme?  Surely  he 
can  recall  last  year  that  there  was  the  same 
problem  and  there  was  considerable  publicity, 
not  only  to  the  problem  but  to  one  of  the 
answers.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  organization; 
I  think  it  was  associated  with  that  company 
called  Manpower— Student  Power,  did  they 
call  it  last  year?— that  a  programme  where 
they  were  trying  to  place  the  students  in  jobs 
during  the  summer.  There  was  quite  a  prob- 
lem then,  and  thousands  of  these  young 
people  who  were  looking  for  work  found  that 
they  were  just  idling  the  time  away  until  their 
school  programme  began  again. 

The  Minister  probably  could  not  give  me 
this  information  now,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
of  use  to  us  if  we  knew,  department  by  de- 
partment, how  many  places  there  were  for 
students  for  summer  work  or  part-time  work. 
I  would  not  presume  the  Minister  would  have 
that  information  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  those  figures  here,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  supply  them  to  the  hon.  member  for  the 
situation  last  siunmer  as  I  gather  them,  depart- 
ment by  department;  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  how  many  students,  both 
high  school  and  university,  will  be  ui^m- 
ployed  this  summer?  Is  the  figure  100,000, 
realistic? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  figure  of  100,000  stu- 
dents unrealistic? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  would  you  say  the 
figure  would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  At  most,  half  of  that;  half 
of  60,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

I  recall  reading  in  the  Star  that  there  would 
be  100,000  students  who  could  not  be  located 
this  summer  for  work.  But  what  aggravated 
the  whole  problem  is  that  there  are  thousands 
of  students  graduating  from  college  this  year 
with  their  degrees  who  cannot  get  work.  I 
mean,  they  cannot  get  placed  in  their  chosen 
field  after  they  have  graduated  with  their  de- 
grees. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  the  figure— you 
admit  to  50,000  people-and  these  are  people; 
these  are  not  something  you  can  slough  off 
as  not  being  part  of  our  work  force.  We  have 
this  great  talent,  this  great  energy  force,  want- 
ing to  get  on  to  university;  wanting  to  get  on 
to  high  school  to  finish  their  education.  But 
they  will  drift  on  without  having  any  money 
to  go  back  to  school  this  fall.  Believe  me, 
each  student  going  back  to  university  needs 
at  least  $300  or  $500  to  get  back  to  school 
with.  You  have  50,000  people  that  you  admit 
to.  I  say  there  are  many  more  than  that  who 
are  drifting  this  summer  because  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  did  not  admit  to  any- 
thing. You  were  asking  me  if— 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  admitted  to  50,000  people. 
I  am  talking  of  more  than  that.  You  are  prob- 
ably more  knowledgeable  than  I  am,  but  the 
press  did  say  100,000  people.  We  have  this 
great  segment  of  our  people  who  are  very 
important  to  us  and  I  do  not  suggest  it  is  in 
the  Minister's  portfolio  to  make  a  decision  of 
this  magnitude,  but  he  has  $50,000  here  to 
spend.  I  think  this  is  an  area  where  the  gov- 
ernment must  take  a  positive  stand. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  and  I  have  been  flogging  this 
point.  Every  time  we  bring  it  up  the  Prime 
Minister  sloughs  us  off^  by  saying,  "Get  out  of 
my  hair;  leave  me  alone;  you  are  playing 
politics".  We  are  not  playing  politics. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Minister,  I  was  down  in 
the  States  on  business,  in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  and  on  the  front  page  of  the 
daily  paper  every  day  in  those  areas  (now, 
this  is  not  a  laughing  matter;  my  colleagues 
over  there  think  this  is  a  laughing  matter), 
there  was  a  four-column  ad  alerting  the  people 
of  the  need  to  give  work  to  students.  They 
also  carried  a  half-page  in  the  inside  classified 
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section  of  free  want-ads  for  students.  The 
papers  in  these  areas  are  alert  to  the  needs  of 
this  great  area  of  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  an- 
swer the  hon.  member?  Our  advertisements  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  this  situation  started, 
I  think,  in  early  April  or  late  March.  I  was 
very  pleased,  for  example,  with  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  which  ran  a  series  of  articles.  I 
think  they  devoted  three  or  four  pages  in 
one  issue  to  this  in  a  very  detailed  account 
and  study  of  the  whole  situation.  There  is 
another  Toronto  daily  paper  which  is  running 
free  advertisements  for  students  for  jobs. 
We  have  had  very  great  support  from  the 
media  and  I  give  credit  to  them  for  their  con- 
tribution in  tliis  field. 

More  than  that,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  this  province  is  tlie  only  one,  I 
think,  which  is  miming  any  kind  of  a  pro- 
gramme comparable  to  this  for  the  students. 
We  are  not  saying  this  is  perfect  but  this 
is  a  step.  You  are  referring  to  $50,000  which 
is  part  of  the  money  on  the  Treasury  order 
l>e cause  we  had  to  have  certain  moneys  in 
March,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  1968-1969,  and 
part  of  it  is  in  this  year.  In  all  we  are  spend- 
ing about  $110,000  before  the  whole  pro- 
gramme is  complete.  It  does  not  all  show 
up  in  this  current  year's  Budget  but  part  of 
it  is  in  last  year's  and  will  show  up  in  supple- 
mentaries. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  Minister's  comments  regard- 
ing that,  but  I  am  not  talking  about  any  other 
province.  I  am  talking  about  Ontario,  and 
that  is  our  bailiwick  here. 

The  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme) 
talked  about  a  mile  of  highway  costing  $1 
million,  and  I  suggested  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  we  could  do  away  v^dth  ten  miles  of 
highways;  give  us  $10  million  and  employ 
20,000  students  this  summer.  Give  them  jobs; 
this  is  more  important  than  highways. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Free  enter- 
prise- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  enterprise?  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  Minister  is  leaning  on  free 
enterprise  to  do  the  job  for  him,  that  the 
newspapers  are  doing  the  job  that  he  should 
be  doing.  They  are  giving  you  free  space  in 
the  newspaper,  and  you  should  be  doing  the 
job  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  You  are  a 
sociaHst. 


Mr.  Sargent:  You  bet  I  am  a  socialist  as  far 
as  helping  kids  is  concerned,  but  I  am  not  a 
person  who  gets  up  and  talks  in  the  esti- 
mates. The  people  who  do  all  the  talking  are 
tlie  people  who  have  never  done  a  day's  work 
in  their  Hves,  and  they  talk  about  labour  all 
the  time.  I  am  getting  fed  tip  with  these 
freeloaders  riding  on  the  labour  bandwagon, 
who  have  never  done  a  day's  work  in  their 
lives. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  time  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  looked  into  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  great  work  force  in  the  summer  time.  Our 
kids  in  grade  10,  11,  12  and  13  will  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  They  are  getting  a  job 
in  tlie  resort  industry  and  it  is  slave  labour. 
You  do  not  pay  them  fair  wages,  you  pay 
tliem  whatever  the  traffic  wiU  bear,  if  you 
hire  a  kid  for  70  cents,  80  cents  to  $1  an 
hour. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bales:    Do  not  forget  that  we 
liave  employment  standards  for  students- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  was  not  talking  about  that. 
What  are  you  doing  about  it?  The  students 
are  taking  the  rap  in  these  resorts  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh,  no.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Sargient:  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  because 
I  have  three  daughters,  sir,  and  they  have 
been  through  the  miU  in  these  resort  areas. 
I  know,  it  has  happened  to  them, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  May  I  just  send  this 
acrass  to  the  hon.  member? 

An  bon.  member:  Oh  no,  read  it  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh,  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Employment  really  comes  in  another  vote, 
and  perhaps  we  will  deal  with  it  at  that 
time,  because  I  want  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  tlie  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  should  let  this  vote  carry, 
but  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  am  talking  about 
X)eople  and  about  money  for  kids.  I  think  that 
when  you  will  allot  $50,000— you  say,  maybe 
$110,000  in  your  very  very  grand  gesture,  you 
are  going  to  double  it— that  is  about  a  half 
of  one  cent  per  person  across  this  province 
which  you  are  going  to  give  to  students;  big 
deal. 

Why  can  you  not  do  something  positive? 
You  take  this  great  work  force,  these  kids 
who  for  three  to  four  months  this  summer, 
have  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  go  back  to 
school  with.  Why  not  make  a  job-work  pro- 
gramme and  be  in  parallel  with  our  American 
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friends  in  the  south,  and  do  a  job  for  the 

students? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  prograriume  carried? 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  Minister,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  students  in  high  school  who  are 
going  to  start  work  before  the  high  school 
year  is  finished,  are  required  to  get  a  work 
permit  from  the  department  before  they  can 
take  a  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No.  . 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  There  are  no  rules  or  regula- 
tions concerning  this  whatsoever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have  rules  and  regula- 
tions but  they  do  not  have  to  get  a  work 
permit  from  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  indus- 
trial training?  This  programme  carried?  The 
lion,  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may.  There  is  a  point  that  I  would 
like  to  pursue  with  the  Minister  for  a 
moment.  It  has  to  do  wtih  the  certification  of 
electricians  and  plumbers.  In  the  electrical 
trade,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent divisions:  the  industrial,  and  the  rural 
and  domestic.  That  is  to  say,  the  industrial 
has  to  do  with  the  electricians  who  i>erform 
tiieir  services  in  basically  the  large  urban 
centres;  and  the  rural  and  domestic  are 
people  who  perform  that  type  of  work  in  the 
rural  areas,  in  smaller  communities. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  same  type  of  divi- 
sion could  not  apply  to  the  plumbing  indus- 
try? For  instance,  it  has  been  drawn  to  my 
attention  that  plumbers  in  a  smaller  com- 
munity for  instance,  do  not  need  to  know  how 
to  install  plumbing  in  a  large  apartment 
building  and  yet  the  exam  that  is  set  up  by 
the  department  means  that  they  have  to  be 
knowledgeable  in  this  area  as  well. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister  could  give 
some  thought  to  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to.  I  would  just  add  this:  We 
Jiave  not  foimd  that  there  is  that  much  need 
perhaps  for  the  division  in  the  electrical  field. 
We  are  watching  that  one  before  we  extend 
it  to  other  areas.  But  I  note  the  point  the 
hon.  member  has  made  and  we  will  bear  it 
in  mind  and  keep  it  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further  in 
industrial  training.  The  hon.  member  for 
Samia. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Mr.  Chairaian, 
I  would  hke  to  carry  on,  if  I  might,  for  a 
moment,  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruoe  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  of  the  $50,000  with 
respect  to  promotion  for  student  summer  em- 
ployment. In  cUreoting  a  general  question  to 
the  Minister,  and  some  relnaI^cs  collateral 
thereto. 

I  was  nrnch  taken  by  the  comments  made 
by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  particular  riding  is  singular.  I 
do  not  want  to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  in  connection  with  talking 
about  student  employment.  I  hope  I  will  not, 
because  I  realize  that  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  effect,  the  efforts  of  those 
small  trade  imions,  like  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  their  dealings  with  Mac's  Milk, 
and  those  giant  corporations.  But  I  woiJd 
like  to  talk  about  students  for  a  few  minutes. 

An  hon.  member:  Witliout  interruption. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Without  interruption.  There 
is  not  a  week  that  goes  by  tliat  I  do  not  have 
two  or  three  letters  at  least  from  students,  and 
I  think  this  probably  applies  to  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  the  House.  Does  the  Min- 
ister receive  a  few?  Does  the  Minister  receive 
a  few  himself? 

When  I  barken  back— and  perhaps  it  is  too 
long  ago  that  I  have  to  barken  bac^— I  never 
had  any  difficulty  getting  jobs  from  the  time 
I  was  16  years  of  age  during  the  summer 
months.  I  recall  working  in  a  pulp  mill  as 
a  sample  carrier  at  age  16,  and  from  there  on, 
in  different  activities  dming  the  sunraier 
months.  It  really  is  and  should  be— a  matter  of 
extreme  concern.  I  do  not  think  that  really  I 
have  been  sufficiently  concerned  aibout  this 
protblem.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

It  was  not  until  I  heard  my  oolleaigue  from 
Grey-Bruce  talkiag  about  them.  Just  as  1 
have  written  to  members  of  the  government, 
in  connection  with  seeking  assistance,  last 
Sunday  a  young  man  csune  to  me  and  said: 
"Have  you  been  able  to  do  anything  for  me?" 
And  I  said:  "No,  but  I  will  phone  Chatham 
in  The  Department  of  Highways,  and  see  if 
we  can."  And  I  am  sure  that  we  cannot  be- 
cause I  feel  at  this  stage  their  coanplement  is 
full.  But  I  think  we  have  to  give  really  greater 
consideration  as  there  must  be  some  change. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They  only 
hire  Tories. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  got  the  NDP  to  be  quiet. 
Surely  I  can  get  my  colleagues  to  be  quiet. 
That  is  the  trouble  here.  I  am  going  to  stand 
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over  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  tliem  nettle  me. 
Now  seriously,  I  am  concerned  about  this.  I 
invite  your  response  in  this  because  there  is 
something  in  our  economic  structure  that  is 
happening.  Perhaps  I  am  not  sufBciently 
knowledgeable  to  know  what  it  is.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  the  Minister,  if  he  woiild, 
and  I  recognize  he  has  to  listen  to  his  assist- 
ants, to  help.  I  am  very  concerned  about  this. 

Something  has  happened.  Transfer  yourself 
back  to  the  necessary  generation.  We  did  not 
have  the  difficulty  getting  jobs  that  they  do 
now.  Something  has  happened  in  connection 
with  this.  Where  we  have  this  economic  situa- 
tion arise  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  there  has  to 
Ix;  government  involvement. 

It  is  not  necessarily  socialism,  it  is  common- 
sense.  There  has  to  be  government  involve- 
ment. I  do  not  mind  calling  it  socialism;  if  it 
is  socialism.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
aspect  of  socialism.  But  there  has  to  be  some 
intrusion,  and  I  wonder  now  whether  that 
amount  that  you  are  considering  is  really  ade- 
quate. I  recognize  you  are  considering  sujpple- 
mentary  amounts.  Is  that  not  correct?  Is  it 
necessary?  In  addition  to  the  $50,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  I  said  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
that  we  needed  money  before  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  hence  there  was  a 
Treasury  board  order  which  wdll  show  up  in 
our  supplementary  estimates,  to  provide  part 
of  the  money,  and  the  rest  came  out  of  the 
other. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  start  only,  but 
in  that  period  of  time  there  is  no  point  to 
allocating  a  great  deal  of  money  and  spending 
only  part  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  before.  So 
we  have  taken  what  we  realistically  felt  was 
necessary  for  this  year  and,  with  our  experi- 
ence, this  time,  and  the  information  we  will 
gain  from  students,  I  anticipate  going  to 
Treasury  board  with  a  large  request  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  really  to  chastise  you 
for  a  slow  start  does  not  benefit  the  students, 
so  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  that.  But  I  am 
just  wondering  have  you  yet  formulated  any 
programme,  because,  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  Premier  of  the  province,  getting  up  and 
saying  "I  have  written  20,000  letters  to  busi- 
nesses", realy  does  not  suffice.  There  has  to 
be  some  type  of  programme  established.  TJhe 
works  projects  administration  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1930's  did  not  result  from  the 
president  writing  to  all  the  corporations.   It 


was  a  formulated  attempt  to  relieve  a  current 
situation. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is:  What  have  you 
in  mind,  what  has  your  department  in  mind 
to  relieve  this  situation,  because  we  saw  the 
glimmerings  of  it  last  summer,  the  summer 
before  that,  and  now  you  have  the  difficulty 
in  full  stride?  I  am  very  interested  in  know- 
ing what  you  are  going  to  do;  what  type  of 
programme  are  you  going  to  initiate  other 
than  voluntary  programmes  on  the  part  of 
free  enterprise?  That  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  step  must  go  much  further. 
I  would  like  a  general  response  along  that 
line.  I  say  before  you  rise,  most  respectfully, 
no  platitudes,  no— and  I  mean  this  most 
respectfully  to  you— do  not  tell  us  that  you 
are  going  to  vote  more  money.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  programmes  you  have  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  de- 
veloped a  programme  for  this  year.  It  was 
outlined  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  state- 
ment in  this  House  on  March  12.  I  have  it 
before  me;  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  either 
heard  it  or  saw  it  in  Hansard.  And  that  is 
the  programme  at  this  time.  Now,  I  have 
not  developed  a  programme  beyond  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  made  for  this  year.  I 
told  the  hon.  member  that  I  have  worked 
out  with,  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation that  we  will  make  certain  surveys 
among  students  in  the  fall  when  they  return 
so  we  can  get  a  good  deal  more  information 
than  was  available  to  us  this  time  through 
the  Canada  manpower  centres  and  other 
sources.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  information, 
which  we  will  get  at  the  beginning  of  next 
fall,  we  will  look  at  it  with  a  view  to  formu- 
lating a  policy  for  next  year.  But  at  this 
point  we  have  not  developed  a  further  policy 
at  this  time  for  next  year.  We  want  to  see 
the  reaction  to  this  programme  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  consider  replying.  Do  you  agree  that 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  economic  cyclical 
change  from  your  day  and  mine  when  we 
were  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Surely  there  has  been  a 
little  change,  but,  remember,  I  am  afraid  I 
am  a  litde  older  than  the  member  is. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Minister  is  not  much. 
I  recall  you  at  law  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh,  no,  I  must  have  been 
a  slow  student. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  may  have  been  the 
teacher. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  His  portrait  was  hanging  on 
the  wall. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  You  were  very  nice. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  This  is 
getting  a  little  sickening. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  the  Minister's  opinion, 
there  has  been  an  economic  change.  And  it 
does,  I  take  it,  warrant  significant  program- 
ming for  the  future.  I  would  think  then,  as  a 
result  of  the  circulation  of  these  question- 
naires, when  we  come  back  next  year  you  will 
probalDly  have  in  the  spring  significant  pro- 
grammes to  relieve  this  situation.  Might  we 
hope  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  When  we  are  on  this,  may 
I  just  read  a  few  background  points  in  refer- 
ence to  the  material  that  was  developed  for 
us  on  this  matter?  Last  year  about  326,000 
university,  college  and  secondary  school  stii- 
dents  looked  for  summer  jobs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  were  326,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right.  And  more 
than  54,000,  or  17  per  cent,  did  not  find 
work.  About  8,000  of  those  unemployed  were 
university  or  college  students.  This  year  the 
total  number  of  students  seeking  jobs  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  10  per  cent  while  the 
number  of  jobs  available  may  be  the  same; 
about  20  per  cent  more  university  students 
will  be  seeking  jobs  this  summer  than  last 
year.  Because  the  number  of  young  people  in 
our  education  system  is  increasing,  the  rate  of 
student  retention  is  going  up  and  the  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  avail- 
able is  probably  shrinking.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  summer  student  unemployment 
may  rise  unless  we  take  further  steps. 

Now,  there  we  stand;  that  was  the  material 
that  was  developed  for  us  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  people.  We  have  developed 
a  programme  at  this  time.  Our  programme 
has  been  this  year  to  encourage  private  indus- 
try to  take  on  more  summer  students. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  not  working. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  it  may  not  be 
working. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  To  a  certain  extent  it  is 
working. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  working,  and  while 
it  is  not  the  whole  solution,  I  think  I  men- 
tioned it  this  afternoon  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber may  not  have  been  present.  But  in  replies 
from  a  large  number  of  companies,  and  not 
just  those  employing  five  or  six  people  in  the 
summer,  there  has  been  an  apprecial)le  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  that  they 
are  going  to  employ  this  summer.  That  may 
not  represent  an  increase  in  the  number  they 
are  going  to  employ  but  they  have  told  me 
that  they  are  going  to  employ  more  students 
wherever  possible.  This  is  a  good  and  posi- 
tive thing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue 
along  this  line.  Apparently  the  Minister  has 
made  some  statistical  evaluation  already  since 
last  year.  I  am  wondering  what  more  the 
Minister  intends  to  do.  He  spoke  of  a  survey 
before  programmes  could  be  formulated;  he 
required  an  additional  survey  on  the  re- 
entry into  school  this  year  of  the  temporary 
working  force.  Now,  what  additional  ques- 
tions is  the  Minister  going  to  ask?  I  think 
what  was  asked  last  year  was:  Did  you  at- 
tempt to  get  employment,  and  did  you  get 
employment?  Now,  what  additional  informa- 
tion is  wanted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
from  the  students  themselves.  We  could  best 
judge  these  figures  from  Canada  Manpower 
Centres  and  from  the  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges,  in  round  figures.  This  year 
we  propose  to  send  out  questiormaires  through 
the  universities  or  through  the  high  schools 
and  community  colleges,  to  the  students 
themselves,  asking:  "Did  you  have  a  job?  If 
so,  where  was  it,  or  what  type  of  work?  How 
long  did  you  work?  How  much  did  you 
make?"  That  kind  of  information. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  just  continue?  Per- 
haps my  friends  on  the  left  will  jibe  at  me 
for  this,  but  I  make  no  apologies— what  is  so 
wrong  about  the  concept  that  my  friend  from 
Grey-Bruce  talks  about  in  utilizing  public 
funds  in  necessary  public  projects  in  connec- 
tion with— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East  ):  No  one 

is  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  was  being  facetious,  really. 
Did  you  not  have  a  good  diimer  tonight,  is 
there  something  wrong?  Certainly  this  is 
meritorious,  is  it  not?  What  is  wrong  with 
our  going  back  to  Roosevelt  in  the  thirties? 
I  think  this  is  really  what  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  had  in  mind.  I  am  really  very 
interested  in  carrying  on  this  dialogue  in  this 
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respect.  I  want  to  find  out  from  the  Minister, 
as  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  that  type  of  poHcy  abhorrent  to 
you?  Now,  I  recognize  that  he  cannot  make 
a  Cabinet  decision,  but  I  am  really  interested 
in  this.  The  seed  was  sown  previously  in  this 
House,  many  weeks  ago,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce,  in  discussing  this  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  But  why  not  let  us  get  back 
to  the  so-called  works-project  administration 
—the  Termessee  Valley  Authority?  Thank  God 
we  are  not  in  those  stringent  economic  cir- 
cumstances. But  as  far  as  students  are 
concerned,   we   are. 

There  are  no  shades  of  gray  in  not  having 
a  job.  And  I  would  like  to  get  your  response 
as  to  whether  you  could  consider  carrying 
forward,  as  Minister  of  Labour,  some  type  of 
programme  that  would  utilize  the  eflForts,  for 
example,  of  the  Minister  of  Highways— those 
significant  eflForts— and  perhaps  enlarge  those 
efforts  in  utilizing  the  student  work  force  in 
capital  programmes  within  the  universities 
themselves  during  the  summer  time.  These 
are  two  things  that  come  obviously  to  mind. 

My  question  then  again.  Is  this  philosophy 
abhorrent  to  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  a  situation  and 
a  case  here  of  priorities:  Where  are  you  going 
to  put  the  money?  Now  we  feel  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  student  is  specifically  trained  for 
a  particular  job.  He  has  a  good  rounded 
knowledge;  and  in  many  instances  he  is  young 
and  energetic.  He  can  fit  into  many  cate- 
gories. But  we  have  invested  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  him,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  invest  a  great  deal  of  money  in  him. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  has  invested  it  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Certainly  he  has;  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  others 
who  must  be  assisted  in  a  whole  variety  of 
ways,  and  so  you  have  got  to  set  your  own 
priorities.  At  the  present  time  we  felt  that 
the  students  were  adaptable,  and  can  fit  into 
a  whole  variety  of  situations,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  have  a  number  of  make- work  projects. 
If  you  will,  we  refer  to  the  junior  forest 
ranger  programme.  That  is  not  a  make-work 
project.  It  is  a  programme  for  particular 
people  of  the  age  of  17  who  should,  I  think, 
be  in  those  kind  of  summer  camp  situations 
rather  than  working  on  the  roads  and  high- 
ways and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  if  I  might,  you  men- 
tioned the  junior  forest  ranger  programme. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  would  recognize  that  I  particularly 
initiated  in  my  riding,  in  September  of  last 


year,  a  response.  I  wanted  my  people  to  get 
in  early  on  this,  and  I  think  we  had  some- 
thing like  24  or  25  applications  made,  of 
which  three  were  successful.  Only  three  can 
be  successful,  because  we  have  to  really  bt; 
fair  to  the  entire  province. 

But  you  mentioned  this  perhaps  unhappily. 
I  am  not  looking  to  that  type  of  thing.  I  am 
looking  to  a  type  of  programme  that  itself  fits 
in  with  the  eventual  type  of  vocational  or 
professional  activity  of  the  student.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  a  question  of  him  bending 
his  back,  nor  does  he;  and  this  is  the  essen- 
tial thing,  nor  does  he  All  he  wants  is  work 
in  eflFect,  so  that  perhaps  I  am  digressing  in 
this  respect. 

I  would  like  if  we  could  to  get  a  direct 
answer.  As  far  as  make-work  projects  are 
concerned,  the  general  philosophy  is  always 
not  acceptable.  But  it  most  certainly  should 
be  acceptable  to  any  government  when  work 
is  necessary.  Really,  it  should  be.  I  see  noth- 
ing that  can  be  unattractive  in  that  concept, 
and  I  take  it  from  your  response  that  it  is 
attractive  to  you,  and  that  you  will  accept 
the  philosophy  of  make-work  projects  for 
these  students  if  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  At  the  moment  it  is  a 
caes  of  priorities,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
allocating  moneys  as  we  can  to  this.  We  are 
trying  to  assess  the  success  of  that  programme. 
Afterwards  we  will  look  at  it  and  see  what 
else  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  All  right,  we  will  let  it  go. 
I  am  just  going  to  close  by  saying  this:  I  do 
sincerely  hope,  and,  having  you  with  your 
integrity  as  a  Minister,  we  all  in  this  House, 
can  not  only  hope,  but  I  think  we  will  find 
that  you  will  come  next  spring  to  us  with 
some  definitive  programming  to  assist  the 
students  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  had  actually  been  on  his  feet  before. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support 
my  colleagues  in  their  very  impressive  battle 
for  more  summer  jobs  for  our  students.  I 
would  like  to  carry  the  point  just  a  little  bit 
further. 

I  would  like  to  do  a  little  bit  of  battle 
tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  rights  of  those 
students  to  collect  a  proper  wage  for  that 
work  that  they  do  in  the  summer.  And  I  am 
not  speaking  so  much  about  the  departments 
of  government,  or  the  reputable  firms  which 
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possibly  may  be  good  enough  to  employ  these 
students. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  high  school  stu- 
dents, the  girls,  who  take  summer  jobs  as 
babysitters,  with  private  families,  or  out  at 
cottages,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  more  than  too  many  of  these  young  ladies 
who  are  deprived  of  a  rightful  wage  for  what 
they  are  doing.  Their  services  are  being 
abused.  And  I  know  of  a  couple  of  cases  in 
my  own  riding  where  young  ladies  have 
worked  for  several  weeks  and  have  not  re- 
ceived a  proper  wage,  because  there  was  no 
contract  involved.  They  had  little  or  no 
comeback  on  these  families. 

I  am  also  thinking  of  the  students  who  are 
employed  by  some  of  these  American  mid- 
way shows  that  come  into  our  exhibitions, 
and  our  fairs,  and  whose  services  are  abused. 
These  companies  get  away  after  a  ten-day 
or  two-week  stay  without  having  paid  these 
youngsters  a  proper  salary.  I  think  that  this 
department  in  some  cases  is  sitting  on  its 
hands,  and  is  not  willing  and  ready  enough 
to  go  to  bat  for  these  students.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  Minister's  comments  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  reference  to  the  sum- 
mer shows,  we  use  blitz  inspections  to  check 
on  their  wage  payments  to  their  employees. 
We  send  our  ofiBcers  into  those  situations 
where  we  find  them  in  the  different  places  in 
the  province. 

Mr.  Knight:  In  relation  to  the  young  ladies 
who  do  babysitting  jobs,  Mr.  Minister,  is  there 
not  some  form  of  guidance,  some  information 
that  can  be  made  available  through  the 
schools  to  these  girls  who  are  about  to  take 
these  jobs— those  who  are  not  going  to  work 
for  nothing? 

I  do  not  think  enough  is  being  done  for 
them.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  my 
owTi  riding.  There  just  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  comeback  on  the  people,  because  the 
adults  had  one  story,  and  the  girls  had 
another. 

I  know  one  young  lady  for  example,  16 
years  of  age,  who  worked  for  a  family  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  not  able  to  collect. 
And  she  had  only  her  own  word  to  go  by. 
She  was  trying  to  raise  money  because  she 
was  going  into  her  first  year  of  university. 
And  she  was  counting  on  that  money,  and 
there  was  no  way  we  could  collect  it  for  her. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  they  are  working  for  an 
agency,  they  are  covered.  If  they  are  work- 
ing on  their  own,  they  are  not  covered.  But 
we  have   a  pamphlet  entitled  "Employment 


Standards  for  Students,"  which  we  make 
available  through  the  schools  and  to  all  the 
officers  and  others,  who  can  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Knight:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
import  of  my  remarks  is  that  we  have  not 
only  got  to  find  them  jobs,  but  we  have  got 
to  make  sure  to  follow  through  and  give  them 
as  much  guidance  as  possible,  and  make  sure 
that  they  do  get  a  fair  wage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  just  a  couple  of  brief  ob- 
servations to  make  on  this  subject,  because  I 
have  been  a  trifle  unsettled  by  what  has 
taken  place.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fruitlessness  involved  in  the  exchange.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely, 
that  to  talk  in  this  House  about  having  some 
general  survey  of  what  occurred  last  year,  is 
simply  a  reflection— well  a  statistical  compila- 
tion then  of  what  happened  last  year— is  an 
entirely  bankrupt  proposal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  said  "this  year." 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  quoted  statistics  on  the 
basis— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  From  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  for  the  past  year.  Then 
I  will  put  to  you  this:  To  ask  for  a  question- 
naire for  the  basis  of  the  next  year  is  equally 
bankrupt,  because  you  do  not  need  ques- 
tioimaires  and  surveys  to  demonstrate  what 
everybody  in  this  House  knows  the  situation 
to  be.  What  a  preposterous  proposition  that 
is.  And  to  talk  about  a  pamphlet  which  sets 
out  certain  standards  to  students  is  a  bank- 
rupt proposition;  and  to  send  20,000  letters 
out  is  a  bankrupt  proposition.  The  whole 
problem  in  this  area  is  a  reflection  of  funda- 
mental economic  policy  which  is  askew.  That 
is  really  what  we  are  discussing  in  this  House 
tonight— not  the  question  of  whether  $50,000 
for  students  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  effect 
certain  summer  jobs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely,  that  the  combination  of  the  hon. 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  MacNaughton's)  economic 
austerity  in  Ontario,  and  Benson's  economic 
austerity  in  Ottawa  prevents  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  this  society.  Just  as  simple  as  that,  you 
do  not  have  to  be  an  economic  expert  to 
understand  what  is  fundamentally  at  root  in 
this    particular   issue. 
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If  you  do  not  have  an  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policy,  then  you  are  not  going  to  have 
jobs  for  summer  students  which  are  always 
at  the  periphery  of  any  economic  order.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  have  it.  To  pretend 
that  a  small  amount  of  money  will  in  any 
sense  effect  a  measurable  change,  is  to  in- 
dulge in  the  kind  of  bankrupt  discussion 
which  is  ultimately  purposeless.  Change  your 
basic  economic  goal,  and  then  we  can  talk 
realistically  about  providing  jobs  for  students 
as  well  as  for  others  in  the  economy. 

The  only  thing  that  is  more  ludicrous,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  put  it  to  you  quite  frankly— 
is  to  compare  the  provincial  Tories  and  the 
federal  Liberals  with  the  provincial  Liberals. 
Compared  to  the  provincial  Liberals,  the 
other  levels  of  government  are  indulging  in 
an  economic  licence.  If  one  practised  the 
policies  as  avowed  by  the  provincial  Liberals 
in  this  province  in  economic  terms,  you  would 
have  a  doubling  of  unemployment  in  a 
matter  of  12  months. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how  one  advo- 
cates a  balanced  budget  on  one  hand,  and 
the  expansionary  policy  in  jobs  on  the  other 
suflBcient  to  provide  employment  for  students, 
is  something  that  only  a  Solomon  can  work 
out,  certainly  not  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.    Nixon:    But   you    are   misrepresenting 
the  facts- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  misrepresenting  nothing. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  just  simply  saying- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  just  simply  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  something  so  inherently 
fatuous  about  the  proposition  that  you  advo- 
cate a  balanced  budget  and  expect  to  provide 
jobs  for  students  that  only  the  Liberal  Party 
could  pretend  to  get  away  with  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Benson  is  probably  drink- 
ing his  fifth  glass  of  water  just  about  now, 
and  having  no  appreciable  eflPect  on  economic 
expansion  in  the  public  sector  whatsoever  in 
his  budget  and  if  you  want  to  understand— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  I  am  having 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  relating  the  debate 
to  industrial  training.  Can  we  get  back  on 
the  programme? 


Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  putting  the  proposition, 
Mr.  Chairman,  however  unpalatable  it  may 
be,  that  $50,000  for  student  employment  may, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  be  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  it  can  result  in  nothing  significant 
until  basic  economic  policies  are  altered. 

And  my  friend  from  Samia  says:  Have 
make-work  projects.  Our  contention  is  that 
you  do  not  need  make-work  projects,  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  legitimate  projects  in 
the  public  sector  which  could  be  provided  if 
the  austerity  of  the  provincial  Tories  and 
the  austerity  of  the  federal  Liberals  was  some- 
how countermanded  in  legislative  terms- 
Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  What  he  means  is 
competitive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  put  it  very  frankly,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  economic  policy— although  I  en- 
tirely understand  the  thrust  of  what  the 
member  for  Samia  says— in  the  Liberal 
Party  is  going  to  provide  the  jobs,  other  than 
by  make-work  programmes,  which  in  the  long 
nm  never  really  result  in  anything  useful. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  I  think  I  said  it  was  a  tem- 
porary solution. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  you  did  say  it  was  a 
temporary  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  argues 
the  fact  that  the  $50,000  is  a  ludicrous  sum. 
But  everything  is  ludicrous  in  the  context  of 
the  policy  you  have  chosen  to  pursue  by  way 
of  buoying  the  economy. 

Can  the  Minister  tell  the  House  this:  Did 
he  ask  for  more  from  Treasury  Board,  for 
student  employment?  Was  there  a  sum  addi- 
tional to  the  $50,000  which  he  would  have 
wished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  was  an  additional 
sum,  which  is  in  last  year's  money,  put 
through  on  Treasury  Board  order,  because  we 
had  to  have  it  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  you  wish  to  have  more 
than  the  $50,000  which  you  now  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  programme  for  this  year. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that,  but 
we  were  trying  to  carry  out  a  programme 
that  was  meaningful  for  this  year.  Just  bear 
this  in  mind:  Some  6,000  students  this  year 
will  be  employed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  their  salaries 
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are.  They  will  receive  in  all  likelihood  $2,000 
to  $2,500,  perhaps  $3,000  for  their  summer 
work.  Many  of  them  came  to  work  at  the 
beginning  of  May  and  worked  through  till 
September.  We  had— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Am  I  hearing  the  Minister  say 
he  is  providing  $2,500  a  summer,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  the  6,000  students  in  the  depart- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  not  saying  that  be- 
cause I  have  not  got  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  doubt  if  you  would  be 
able  to  give  specifics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  saying  that  some  of 
them  came  to  work  at  varying  times.  Some 
came  into  my  department  in  May,  they  will 
work  for  varying  times,  others- 
Mr.  Lewis:  All  right  now,  what  salaries— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Various  salaries,  depend- 
ing upon  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What,  roughly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  will  earn  $75  up  to 
$90  a  week  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  will  get  $300  to  $400  a 
month  on  the  average?  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  how  you  get  $2,500  out  of  the 
summer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  do  not  forget  there 
is  overhead  on  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  overhead  as  well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  overhead  as  well,  yon 
mean  mileage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no.  The  office  space, 
the  cost  of— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see,  I  see.  Well,  that  is  very 
generous  of  you  to  credit  your  overhead  to 
the  students'  income.  That  is  a  new  data  pro- 
cessing operation  in  the  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  Minister's  department.  Your  over- 
head is  credited  to  their  income!  Next  you 
will  stand  in  this  House  and  tell  them  to  pay 
taxes  on  your  overhead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  is  not  so.  I  said  our 

investment- 
Mr.   Lewis:    Oh,    all   right.    On  your   own 

figures  which  you  gave— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 


Mr.  Lewis:  —in  answer  to  a  question  not 
so  long  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
seemed  to  imply  that  there  were  in  excess  of 
50,000  students  who  were  without  jobs  in 
the  last  year  for  which  you  took  a  survey. 
Then,  you  said  that  the  labour  force  of  stu- 
dents would  increase  by  ten  per  cent  which, 
if  I  heard  you  properly,  meant  another  32,000 
students.  Next  you  said  the  niunber  of  jobs 
would  remain  the  same.  So  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  summer  of  1969,  finding  85,000 
students  unemployed.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Minister  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  There  are  too  many 
private  conversations  taking  place  in  the 
Chamber.  It  is  diflBcult  to  hear. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  I  would  like- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chairman  cannot  pay 
attention  to   the  speaker,  try  to  keep  order 
and  listen  to  six  or  seven  conversations. 

An  hon.  member:  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  imderstand  it 
because  I  want  to  know  if  I  heard  correctly. 
The  Minister  said  something  about  326,000 
jobs  being  sought  in  the  last  year  for  which 
you  took  a  survey.  Am  I  right  on  that  figure? 
I  did  not  write  them  down.  You  said,  I  think, 
that  54,000  were  without  jobs  on  your  count, 
am  I  right  on  that? 

Hon.   Mr.  Bales:   Yes. 

Mr.    Lewis:    Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  on  our  count  but  the 
figures  given  to  us  by— 

Mr.  Lewis:  —figures  given  by  Canada  Man- 
power. Suddenly,  they  do  not  have  the 
repute  with  which  they  were  invested  when 
you  first  gave  them  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  they  are- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
them  as  you  gave  them;  54,000  who  could 
not  find  jobs  in  1968.  You  then  said  that  you 
estimated  the  work  force  would  increase  by 
ten  per  cent.  That  is  another  32,600.  You 
said  that  the  number  of  jobs  would  likely 
remain  the  same. 

Hon.   Mr.    Bales:    Proportionately. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Pardon? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bales:    Proportionately. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Hansard  will  show  that  you 
said  roughly  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  read  it,  I  said  roughly 
the  same. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —increase  the  54,000  by 
ten  per  cent  and  you  will  get,  as  I  think  I 
said,  50,000  to  60,000. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  you  do  not.  It  is  not  the 
54,000  you  are  increasing  by  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  the  326,000  you  are  increasing  by  ten 
per  cent.  It  is  30,000  additional  jobs  required 
to  add  to  the  54,000  figure  you  gave— and  I 
come  back  to  the  figure  I  used.  It  means  that 
in  the  summer  of  1969,  you  are  saying  to  this 
House  that  85,000  students  may  well  be 
without  jobs.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  your 
own  figures. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  I  had  not  intended  to  make 
it  this  extended— is  that  you  cannot  possibly 
begin  to  provide  programmes  to  fill  that  kind 
of  a  gap  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental 
economic   policies   which   you   are   pursuing. 

To  pretend  that  a  $50,000  contribution 
will,  in  any  sense,  effect  the  work— effect  the 
employment  required  is,  of  course,  ludicrous. 
The  Minister  knows  it.  He  is  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient tranquillity  that  he  is  not  makinsr  an 
issue  of  it.  But  you  are  going  to  have  85,000 
students  on  the  labour  market  in  the  summer 
of  1969,  with  all  the  travail  and  difficulty 
that  that  entails  when  the  fall  begins,  whether 
they  are  in  high  school,  community  college 
or  university. 

And  you  know,  as  you  are  sitting  there, 
and  the  rest  of  this  House  knows,  that  unless 
there  is  a  policy  of  economic  expansion  in- 
stituted by  this  government,  particularly  in 
the  public  sector,  you  will  never  fill  the  jobs. 
That  means  parks  and  it  means  hospitals  and 
it  means  schools  and  it  means  all  the  things 
which  the  Provincial  Treasurer  cut  back.  It 
means  all  the  areas  which  were  severed  from 
the  budgets  of  the  individual  departments. 

And  if  I  may  be  forgiven  the  occasional 
heat  on  this  issue,  it  is  a  matter  of  immense 
frustration,  that  on  the  basic  issue  of  funda- 
mental economic  planning  there  is  such  a 
default  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
both  provincially  and  federally.  So  mes- 
merized are  they,  so  preoccupied  by  this 
absurdity  of  the  balanced  budget  that  they 
are  quite  prepared  to  allow  all  kinds  of 
things  to  go  by  the  board  in  pursuit  of  that 
particular  craven  fleece. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  rest  our  case  on 
the  basic  proposition  that  the  Minister  alter 
his  economic  policies  and  provide  employ- 
ment not  merely  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
but  for  the  students  in  the  summer.  Every 
other  undertaking  will  eventually  be  abortive 
because  there  is  no  other  way  of  coping  with 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
floor  before,  you  are  next- 
Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
realm  of  rational  reasoning  and  ask  the  Min- 
ister, what  dialogue  has  he  had  with  The 
Department  of  Education  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs  regarding  the  ex- 
tension of  the  co-operative  type  of  education 
which  has  worked  so  well  in  many  uni- 
versities? I  think  particularly  of  where  stu- 
dents study  for  four  months  and  go  out  and 
work  for  four  months.  The  Minister  has  here, 
by  his  own  figures,  shown  that  350,000 
students  are  let  loose  on  the  labour  market 
all  at  one  season  of  the  year. 

The  co-operative  education  has  worked  so 
well  in  engineering.  It  has  been  used  in 
Waterloo  University.  It  has  now  been  used  in 
the  physical  education  department  and  an 
extension  of  this  type  of  education,  where 
your  student  labour  force  would  be  let  out  in 
to  the  market  at  various  periods  of  the  year, 
instead  of  all  in  the  summer  months,  I  think 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  this  50,000 
to  60,000  unemployed  students  that  you  have 
in  the  summer. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  has,  in  fact,  been 
any  dialogue  between  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  also  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  see  if  this  co-operative  type  of  educa- 
tion could  not  be  extended? 

There  is  no  difficulty  for  engineering  stu- 
dents to  get  work  with  industry  on  their  four 
months  away  from  school.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty for  the  students  in  physical  education 
courses  at  university  to  get  work  at  various 
YMCA's  and  high  schools  and  other  places 
during  their  off  period  from  the  university. 
I  would  think  an  extension  of  this  type  of  co- 
operative education  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
eliminate  the  tremendous  flood  of  student 
labour  on  the  market  in  the  summer  months. 
Has  there  been  an  investigation  of  the  fur- 
therance of  this  by  this  department? 

An  hon.  member:  Good  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
that  it  has  been  used  in  Waterloo  for  some 
time  but  it  is  also  being  used  in  some  of  the 
community  colleges,  at  the  present  time  and 
I  know  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
considering  this.  Certainly,  my  own  manpower 
oflBcials  and  ofiBcials  of  the  department  have 
been  in  meetings  about  this  matter. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  Minister  and  I  have 
discussed  it  as  well.  But  it  is  particularly  in 
the  Minister  of  Education's  department  rather 
than  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly, 
getting  back  to  the  student  problem,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  NDP  can  shift  the  blame  for 
this  from  the  government  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  seems  to  be  our  problem  right  now,  but  I 
have  never  come  into  this  House  when— the 
member  who  just  spoke  was  from  Scarborough 
—these  people  are  experts  on  everything.  This 
is  the  odd  thing,  we  here  can  get  up  and 
speak  about  that  we  happen  to  know  about, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  problem  that  they 
were  not  complete  experts  on. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  said  it;  all,  except  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  it  is  fantastic  how  they 

can  have- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  do  you  not  pull  up  your 

socks! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Goodness, 
you  are  noisy  tonight. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  labour  force  in  Ontario,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, in  the  last  few  days,  about  the  prob- 
lems the  unions  have.  Here  is  the  greatest 
labour  force  in  Canada  today  and  there  is  no 
union  speaking  for  them  at  all;  in  fact,  there 
is  nobody  speaking  for  them  except  those 
people  who  have  kids,  who  see  the  problems 
of  these  people.  What  does  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, or  the  Minister,  say  to  a  kid  who 
comes  to  him  for  a  job?  What  do  you  tell 
these  kids?  There  are  going  to  be  maybe 
100,000  that  cannot  get  work  this  summer. 
The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make,  is  that 
the  Minister  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
ority. You  talk  about  a  make-work  programme. 
There  are  parallels  in  many,  many  jurisdic- 
tions that  this  is  working,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
assume  then  that  the  whole  ball  has  been 
tossed  to  you  in  your  department  and  so  you 


pigeonhole  it  by  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
spend  $50,000  and  $410,000  on  a  question- 
naire that  you  will  evaluate  this  fall".  Now, 
am  I  saying  something  wrong,  Mr.  Minister? 
Is  this  not  true?  You  said  this  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  not  spending  $110,- 
000  on  the  survey.  No.  We  are  spending 
$110,000  to  persuade  the  private  sector  to 
engage  as  many  students  as  possible  this 
summer.  And,  next  fall,  after  they  have 
returned  to  school,  we  are  going  to  get  as 
much  information,  and  precise  information, 
on  the  problem  as  we  can,  so  as  to  help  us 
cope  with  the  problem  and  decide  what  best 
way  to  do  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  the  point  is  then,  that 
there  are  many,  many  tens  of  thousands  who, 
in  all  probability,  will  never  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education  because  they  could  not 
get  work  this  summer. 

A  long  time  ago,  Walter  Harris,  who  was 
the  Finance  Minister  in  Ottawa,  told  me  that 
he  felt  that  this  country  should  always  have 
great  national  projects   in  prospect. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  great  development 
in  the  Avro  jet  programme  out  here,  where 
maybe  thousands  quit  their  jobs.  He  dis- 
banded this  great  technological  team  out  at 
Malton  here,  because  the  missiles  would  not 
work.  Well,  the  fact  was  that,  whether  or 
not  the  missiles  would  work,  this  was  a  great 
national  project  that  kept  money  in  circula- 
tion for  the  economy.  And  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  Minister- 
Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  The  Bona- 
venture  is  another  one  that  would  keep  money 
in  circulation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  But 
the  funny  part  of  it  is  that,  in  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa,  we  have  an  Auditor  General 
who  looks  into  the  books  and  finds  out  the 
hanky-panky.  But  we  cannot  find  out  the 
hanky-panky  over  here,  because  they  will 
never  allow  a  public  audit— an  outside  audit. 

Mr.  Mattel:  How  about  the  Bonaventure? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  cannot  find  out  what  is 
going  on  over  here.  So  I  am  a  bit  off  the 
programme.  But  they  brought  this  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Industrial  training.  So  the 
Minister  says  that  he— my  colleague  from 
Samia— says:  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  national 
project  or  a  make-work  project? 
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The  Minister  looks  out  of  the  window,  he 
talks  to  his  associates.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
someone  in  this  government  has  to  have  some 
guts  about  this  work  force.  They  have 
pigeon  holed  the  job  right  now,  and  you 
have  $110,000  in  the  kitty  for  doing  nothing 
to  find  out  some  answers.  But  the  answer  is 
jobs. 

You  talk  about  priorities,  and  if  you  are 
a  fair  man,  and  I  know  you  are,  you  will 
admit  that  you  have  a  pretty  shaggy  sense 
of  priorities  when  you  waste  $30  million  on 
the  centennial  project  and  you  will  spend 
$600  million  on  a  nuclear  project.  You  will 
spend  $50  million  on  this  complex  here,  you 
will  waste  $20  million  on  the  subway  down 
here  which  you  close  down  at  5  o'clock  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay  enough  fares  to  pay 
the  ticket  takers. 

That  is  the  kind  of  priorities  you  have.  But 
you  cannot  spend  a  few  million  dollars  for 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
shabby  thing  when  you  will  get  a  half  a  cent 
per  capita  in  this  province  for  students  who 
caimot  continue  their  education  because  they 
cannot  get  work  this  summer. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
biggest  problem.  It  is  bigger  than  regional 
government,  it  is  bigger  than  assessment,  it 
is  bigger  than  anything  you  have  today,  to 
protect  these  kids  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Industrial  training.  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  East  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  couple  of  points,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
about  the  policy  of  companies  in  forcing  their 
employees  to  take— I  will  wait  until  the  Min- 
ister has  finished,  I  do  not  want  him  to  miss 
this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  about  the 
policy  some  companies  have  implemented, 
that  their  employees  must  take  their  holidays 
year  round  rather  than  during  the  summer 
months.  This  is  harmful  inasmuch  as  the  men 
are  not  allowed  to  take  holidays  when  their 
children  are  out  of  school.  And  it  also  cuts 
down  the  number  of  jobs  that  are  available 
to  the  students. 

They  are  forcing  the  men  to  take  their 
vacation  year  round,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
past,  during  the  summer  months  when  young 
people  are  out  of  school.  Now,  is  this  policy 
by  the  companies  having  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  number  of  jobs  that  are  available  in 
the  sumrner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  carmot  really  answer 
that  with  certainty.  But  if  they  would  save 


all  the  vacations  for  the  summer,  it  would 
create  more  vacancies.  But  you  and  I  know 
that  a  number  of  plants  close  down  in  the 
summer.  They  lay  off  their  whole  staff  at  one 
time  and  have  all  their  holidays  at  once.  So 
you  have  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
dividual companies. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  what  I  am  pointing  out  is 
that  some  of  these  companies  maybe  could 
be  pushed,  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a  word, 
into  altering  their  plans.  For  example,  the 
railroad  used  to  hire— and  I  realize  it  is  fed- 
eral—hundreds of  men  in  summer,  just  in  the 
running  trades  alone.  They  no  longer  do 
this.  But  the  men  are  being  forced  to  take 
their  holidays  in  February,  in  March,  and 
April.  They  do  not  get  to  take  their  holidays 
with  their  family,  and  other  companies  are 
the  same. 

So,  if  we  could  talk  these  companies  into 
providing  or  giving  the  men  holidays  when 
they  really  want  them,  which  is  in  the  sum- 
mer months— so  that  they  can  take  the  vaca- 
tions with  their  school  children— then  we 
would  have  maybe  another  20,000  or  30,000 
*jobs  at  least  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 
work  force  in  the  summer. 

I  just  want  to  outline  what  is  happening 
in  some  of  these  private  enterprises  that  you 
are  sending  mail  to.  And  this  happened  last 
summer.  A  personal  friend  of  mine  who  went 
over  to  be  hired  for  a  job,  advised  them  that 
he  was  going  back  to  school  in  the  fall  to  do 
post-graduate  work.  They  would  not  hire 
him,  so  he  grew  a  beard,  and  he  went  back 
two  weeks  later. 

He  told  them  he  was  a  school  drop-out,  he 
was  divorced,  and  had  left  his  wife  and  kids. 
And  they  hired  him.  Now,  he  was  not  good 
enough  to  hire  as  a  student  going  to  do  post- 
graduate work,  but  because  he  was  a  school 
drop-out  they  hired  him. 

Now,  is  this  the  type  of  policy  we  are  get- 
ting from  some  of  these  companies?  And  this 
company,  by  the  way,  employs  over  16,000 
people.  That  is  the  summer  policy  they  have 
for  young  people. 

Mr.   Chairman:    The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with 
amazement  to  the  statements  that  are  being 
made  by  all  segments  of  the  Opposition,  be  it 
on  this  side  or  that  side,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  just  cannot  agree  with  most  of  them.  We 
just  have  lost  concept  of  what  a  child  is— 
that  it  is  an  individual. 

We  talk  what  is,  to  me,  a  lot  of  nonsense: 
that  a  child  has  to  work  during  the  summer, 
or  else  cannot  get  an  education. 
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I  would  like  to  see  if  a  child  in  this  day 
and  age  cannot  go  to  school  for  want  of 
money.  Do  they  have  to  pay  tuition?  Do  they 
have  to  buy  books?  They  get  all  this  free,  at 
least  in  our  area  here.  Perhaps  out  in  the 
country  where  these  people  come  from,  they 
may  still  have  to  do  it.  But  I  thought  it  was 
a  provincial  policy. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  have  to  pay  $2,000  to  go 
to  school  in  Toronto  here. 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  go  to  your  local  school. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  University  of  Owen 
Sound?  Is  that  where  they  are  going  to  go? 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  no  university  in 
Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  was  talking  about  children— but 
they  are  deaf  and  they  are  not  very  intelligent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  they  cannot  get  the 
distinction.  But  all  the  books  are  paid  for— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Ben:  —but  they  want  jobs,  not  so  they 
can  have  money  to  go  to  school,  but  because 
they  are  human  beings  and  want  the  dignities 
that  come  with  human  beings.  There  is  the 
right  to  act  as  an  adult,  even  though  you  may 
not  be. 

Some  hon.  members:  Tell  them. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  this  is  the  thing  that  we  can- 
not understand;  these  children  want  dignity. 
And  I  am  not  talking  about  these  imiversity 
fellows,  because  if  the  hon.  member  who  just 
sat  down  and  was  quipping  here,  if  he  was 
paying  attention,  it  was  made  very  clear  that 
university  students  have  no  difficulty  getting 
jobs  these  days  because  they  have  specialized 
training.  We  are  talking  about  youngsters, 
those  that  are  not  going  to  university.  They 
are  the  ones  who  want  jobs,  and  cannot  get 
jobs. 

Now,  to  them,  money  is  not  the  big  ele- 
ment. But  it  is  the  fact  that  they  lose  dignity; 
they  lose  status  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow 
citizens  because  they  all  of  a  sudden  become 
bums  if  they  do  not  work.  Our  society  is 
geared  to  the  work  concept,  and,  if  you  do 
not  work  you  are  a  bum,  and  these  kids  do 
not  want  to  be  recognized  or  classified  as 
bimis;  they  want  the  dignity  that  goes  with 
being  a  human  being. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  years  I  have 
l>een  here  I  have  been  asking  questions.  Last 
year  it  was  in  November,  and  before  that  I 
was  asking  a  year  ahead  of  time:  "What  are 


you  going  to  be  doing  the  following  year  to 
see  that  these  pupils  have  jobs?"  Again  not 
for  the  almighty  doUar,  because  two  of  the 
things  that  anger  me  are  tliat  everything  is 
geared  to  the  almiglity  dollar  and  the  state- 
ment they  have  to  have  jobs  so  that  they  can 
make  money  and  we  argue  here  how  much 
they  get  paid. 

Just  like  the  member  for  Oshawa  who 
gets  up  and  tries  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  always  money  that  is  the  subject  matter 
of  bargaining,  but  a  man's  dignity;  so  with 
the  youth,  they  also  want  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not  possibly  get 
jobs  for  all  the  youths  who  want  jobs  unless 
we  have  make-work  programmes,  but  we 
could  have  them  doing  something  constructive 
for  this  country  and  for  themselves.  There  is 
so  much  misery  and  suffering  in  this  country 
and  even  in  this  city— this  most  affluent  of  all 
cities  in  Canada— that  you  could  have  sent 
our  youth  to  try  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
terrible  conditions  that  exist. 

If  you  did  not  want  to  do  that  you  could 
have  asked  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  to 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  send  half 
of  their  high  school  students  to  Ontario  and 
we  would  send  half  of  our  high  school 
students  to  Quebec.  We  would  have  given 
each  of  them  a  crash  course  in  the  language 
of  the  other.  In  other  words  half  of  our  youth 
could  have  gone  there  and  attended  school 
with  their  French  compatriots  and  taken  a 
crash  course  in  French;  and  the  French  pupils 
who  came  to  Ontario  could  have  taken  a 
crash  course  in  English. 

They  would  have  had  their  dignity  because 
they  would  have  been  profiting;  they  would 
have  been  gaining  something  valuable  which 
would  have  been  of  use  to  this  country  in 
perpetuity,  you  might  say.  That  is  just  one 
example.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the 
answer  to  everything  but  I  am  just  pointing 
out  that  if  this  government  had  used  its  head 
—that  is  presuming  that  they  have  one,  come 
to  think  of  it— and  used  common  sense  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  programme  that  was  geared 
to  treating  these  people  like  human  beings, 
recognizing  their  desire  to  feel  mature  and  to 
feel  competent  enough  to  see  their  way  clear 
in  society,  to  make  their  own  way— which  is 
what  they  want  to  show  to  you,  to  us,  to 
everybody— we  would  not  have  had  this  silly 
squabble  over  this. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  create  jobs  for  those 
who  are  unemployed.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it,  unless  suddenly  you  are 
going  to  have  them  move  sand  from  one  place 
to  another  place  and  pay  them  for  it.    I  tell 
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you  they  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  job.  They 
do  not  want  that  kind  of  dignity.  You  left 
them  no  alternative  so  for  goodness'  sake  at 
least  smarten  up  so  you  can  start  planning  for 
next  year  and  do  what  you  have  to  do  for 
the  youth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  else  on  industrial 
training? 

Industrial  training  programme  agreed  to. 

Women's  bureau.  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  what  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the  area  of 
maternity  leave  for  women  in  the  labour 
force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  women's 
bureau  have  done  a  survey  in  reference  to 
that  and  if  you  would  care  to  have  it  I  would 
ask  the  head  of  the  women's  bureau  to  send 
it  to  you. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister does  not  have  it  with  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  do  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  All  right.  Could  I  please 
ask  what  the  women's  bureau  has  been  doing 
then?  I  notice  in  your  annual  report  it  says 
that  over  the  past  year  the  bureau  made  an 
intensive  study  of  tfie  problem  of  equal  pay 
and  equal  work  and  recommended  ways  and 
means  of  making  this  legislation  more  effec- 
tive. Was  there  anything  beyond  equal  pay 
and  equal  work  for  making  it  easier  for  women 
to  take  part  in  the  labour  force  in  large 
numbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  hon.  member  has 
raised  a  question  and  I  think,  perhaps,  in 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  department, 
I  might  provide  you  with  some  information 
in  reference  to,  first  of  all,  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  that  bureau  and  other  programmes  and 
background  to  it. 

First  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  objective,  it 
is  to  interpret  trends  in  the  work-life  of 
women;  to  advise  the  government  on  labour 
standards  for  women;  to  help  working  women 
understand  their  rights  and  obligations;  to 
encourage  women  to  improve  their  skills;  to 
inform  them  about  areas  of  employment  and 
train  them  to  extend  their  opportunities  in 
these  areas;  and  to  provide  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  government  and  the 
public  in  general. 


The  women's  bureau  has  a  career  centre 
which  is  a  direct  counselling  service  designed 
to  orient  the  female  re-entry  into  the  labour 
force.  There  is  a  research  study  based  on  a 
sample  of  300  clients  of  that  career  centre— 
which  was  really  a  pilot  project  in  the  branch 
—  in  an  eflFort  to  determine  motivations, 
obstacles  and  labour  force  potential  of  mature 
women  returning  to  the  work  force. 

There  is  a  book  called  "The  Career"  Selec- 
tor", which  we  make  available,  which  has 
vocational  information  especially  designed  for 
girls  rather  than  women. 

There  is  an  information  service  which 
brings  to  the  general  public  in  special  sectors 
up-to-date  information  on  women  workers  in 
Ontario  through  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
provision  of  source  material.  There  is  the 
survey  of  legislation  and  constitution  provision 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  employment 
throughout  the  industrial  world,  with  the  aim 
of  determining  the  most  effective  approach. 

For  your  information,  the  women's  bureau 
began  in  1963  and  its  on-going  function  has 
been  that  of  research  and  information  bureau 
serving  the  working  women  of  Ontario.  In 
1966  the  specialized  reference  library  was 
established  for  the  interested  public  and,  in 
April,  1967,  a  new  form  was  added  with 
reference  to  the  career  centre  that  I  referred 
to  earlier.  In  1968  and  1969,  the  return  to 
the  business  world  of  many  mature  women 
showed  that  there  was  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  labour  force  who  were  over  35. 

In  reference  to  the  current  year,  and  that 
is  particularly  what  we  are  concerned  with 
now,  we  have  started  the  career  centre  as  a 
pilot  project.  We  want  to  expand  that,  but 
rather  than  establish  a  separate  career  centre 
in  each  of  the  branch  offices  in  this  province, 
we  are  going  to  set  it  up  in  the  branch  offices 
for  a  short  period  of  time  on  a  rotational 
basis.  Our  people  will  go  to  the  different 
offices  with  pre-arrangements,  carry  out  their 
work  there,  then  move  on  to  the  next  one. 
There  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  promotional 
programme  to  stimulate  vocational  interest  in 
the  younger  girls  in  the  work  force. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  how  many  working 
women  are  there  in  Ontario  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  About  one-third  of  the 
total  work  force  is  women. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  total  work  force  of 
this  province  is  about  2,900,000,  so  it  is 
900,000  or  thereabouts. 
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Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Out  of  that  many  work- 
ing women,  has  anyone  brought  the  Minister 
some  information  on  the  problems  of  the 
women  who  work,  who  are  working  now, 
from  the  escalation  that  has  happened? 
What  I  am  interested  in  is  maternity  leave, 
part-time  labour,  assistance  for  days  off  so 
that  a  working  woman  who  has  special  prob- 
lems can  look  after  those  special  problems  and 
do  them  properly.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
bureau  is  doing  anything  in  that  line  of 
research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  is  one  of  their  func- 
tions and  the  branch  took  a  special  survey  to 
identify  the  barriers  that  women  were  facing— 
I  may  say  both  self-created  and  imposed  upon 
—which  prevent  women  in  the  labour  force 
from  reaching  their  full  potential.  We  have 
found  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  is 
for  additional  counselling  and  guidance, 
particularly  among  the  younger  women.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  school  authorities  we 
have  carried  on  a  campaign  to  encourage 
young  women  to  undertake  long-range  career 
plaiming  and  from  that  a  survey  has  been 
developed.  It  is  not  available  but  it  will 
become  available  before  too  long. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Much  closer  than  that. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Much  closer,  thank  you. 
I  was  speaking  to  the  Minister  in  the  dinner 
hour,  and  asking  about  Mr.  Eberlee.  The 
Minister  mentioned  that  Mr.  Eberlee  was  at 
the  ILO  conference.  Has  Mr.  Eberlee  taken 
anything  with  him  to  this  conference  from 
the  province  of  Ontario  about  working 
women— any  legislation,  any  proposed  legis- 
lation, any  material  that  will  be  useful  at 
that  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Eberlee,  who  is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
department,  as  you  have  raised  this  matter, 
he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  Canadian  head  of  one  of  the 
panels. 

Now,  it  is  dealing  with  employment  stand- 
ards at  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
and  as  you  will  appreciate  in  the  employment 
standards  legislation  that  we  brought  in 
efiFective  January  1  this  year,  we  have  brought 
in  the  provisions  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
which  affects,  very  greatly,  the  working 
women. 

This  is  an  important  section  and  Mr. 
Eberlee  will  be  dealing  with  that  and  our 
experiences  there  because  it  is  not  a  standard 
that  is  prevalent  in  many  other  places. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Minister  that  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  material  which  he  says 
he  will  be  able  to  provide  on  whatever 
maternity  protection  there  is  being  considered 
for  women  workers  in  Ontario. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  Min- 
ister realize  that  with  thousands  of  women 
in  the  labour  force,  there  is  no  simple  answer 
such  as  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  some- 
how washing  their  hands  of  the  fact,  saying, 
"Well,  this  women  business  is  finally  settled"! 
Because  what  is  happening  in  Ontario,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  women  are  organizing. 
There  are  four  chapters  of  women  who  are 
organizing  with  regard  to  women's  rights,  and 
we  will  deal  with  that  under  the  human  rights 
code,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  Minister  em- 
phatically enough  that  their  problems  are 
very  real  problems  and  I  would  like  to  give 
him  a  small  synopsis  of  exactly  what  their 
problems  are,  as  lucidly  as  I  can,  and  what 
is  happening  to  women,  or  what  is  not  hap- 
pening. 

You  see,  south  of  the  border  you  ha\e  a 
system  where,  under  the  19th  amendment  of 
the  constitution  in  1920,  the  U.S.  goverrunent 
thought,  too,  that  they  had  washed  their  hands 
of  "this  women  business".  From  the  publica- 
tion. The  Nation,  February  1969,  it  is  just 
simply  not  so.  The  nation  has  not  been  able 
to  wash  its  hands  of  the  women  business 
because  the  problems  of  women  working  in 
the  labour  force  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  men.  The  women,  in  this  particular 
article,  are  quoted  as  still  "second-class" 
citizens,  and  the  facts  ha\'e  been  growing  in 
that  regard  since  President  Kennedy  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  in  1961. 

The  status  of  women  commission  was 
created  at  the  urging  of  Esther  Peterson  of 
the  women's  bureau,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
and  the  commission  in  its  short  life  came  out 
with  several  reports  documenting  just  how 
thoroughly  women  are  still  denied  many  rights 
and  opportunities.  A  citizens'  advisory  council 
in  50  state  commissions  continues  to  gather 
this  information. 

Now,  I  am  coming  right  back  to  the  Min- 
ister's front  door  in  a  moment,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  Mary  Keyserling,  the  former 
director  of  the  women's  bureau  in  the  U.S.A. 
said: 

Occupationally,  women  are  relatively 
more  disadvantaged  today  than  they  were 
25  years  ago.  In  1940  they  held  45  per 
cent  of  all  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions, and  currendy  they  hold  only  37  per 
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cent.  This  deterioration  has  occurred 
despite  the  increase  in  women's  share  in 
total  employment  and  over  the  same  period, 
and  the  rising  number  of  women  who  enrol 
in  and  graduate  from  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

And  in  the  U.S.A.  we  have  some  feminist 
organizations  known  as  WLF,  the  Women's 
Liberation  Front,  and  an  organization  known 
as  NOW,  the  National  Organization  of 
Women,  and  one  known  as  WRATH,  and  if 
this  does  not  scare  the  Minister  they  have 
one  known  as  WITCH,  where  the  Women's 
International  Terrorist  Conspiracy  from  Hell 
marched  women  down  Wall  Street  to  hex  the 
financiers  and  the  market  dropped  five  points 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  has 
got  him  terrified  already. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Doveroourt):  How 
many  were  there? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  In  Ontario,  it  is  disturb- 
ing as  a  minority  in  this  Legislature,  to  have 
to  read  a  newspaper  which  says,  "Mother 
can't  be  policewoman"  and  "Teacher  row  on 
pregnancy". 

The  policewoman  article  is  May,  1969,  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  the  teacher  row 
on  pregnancy  is  March,  1969,  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  Then  you  get  Chairman  Bick  moral- 
izing on  whether  or  not  a  woman  should  be 
working  as  a  policewmon.  I  get  very  con- 
cerned, as  a  legislator  and  as  a  woman,  when 
people  bring  articles  to  me  like  this  one. 
"Simpson  Sears  requires  management  devel- 
opment candidates— men",  when  they  employ 
large  nimibers  of  both  men  and  women  and 
obviously  have  talent  that  could  be  either 
male  or  female  managers. 

I  think  that  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the 
Minister  is  that  it  is  here  and  it  is  now,  and 
it  is  very  real.  I  can  pick  up  a  book  like  one 
that  I  worked  from  in  the  first  few  months 
in  this  Legislatm-e,  "The  Employment  of 
Special  Groups,"  and  that  special  group  is 
women.  This  was  from  the  17  country  "Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development"  Conference  in  Paris.  At  that 
time,  that  far  back  in  1965,  Canada  took  part 
in  that  particular  convention— because  they 
want  women  in  the  labour  force,  because 
they  woidd  like  the  labour  force  to  increase 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  women.  From 
that  report  came  the  statement: 

The  woman  who  goes  out  to  work, 
whether  she  be  single,  married,  widowed  or 
divorced,  bears  a  domestic  burden  which. 


even  if  considerably  lighter  than  in  the  past 
is  unevenly  distributed  between  the  sexes. 
The  working  man,  irresi>ective  of  whether 
he  is  married  or  a  bachelor,  almost  invari- 
ably has  female  help  for  the  domestic 
chores.  The  working  woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  has  to  do  these  things  not 
only  for  herself  but  also  for  more  other 
persons. 

Now,  some  countries,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
managed  to  cope  with  this  problem  that 
women  in  the  work  force  are  different  than 
men.  I  tell  you  briefly  that  in  France  there  is 
legislation  that  provides  that  working  women 
who  are  under  the  age  of  21  are  allowed  two 
extra  days  annually  per  child  living  at  home 
under  mother's  care.  Now,  this  right  to 
special  leave  is  reduced  to  one  day  per  child 
if  the  mother's  normal  leave  is  six  days  or 
less. 

The  important  point  about  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  although  legally  this  special  right 
applies  only  to  women  imder  21,  it  is  extended 
and  is  considered  a  natural  circiunstance  for 
all  working  women.  France  is  way  ahead  of 
the  other  countries  in  many  ways  in  its 
various  collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
so  on,  but  what  bothered  me  in  this  parti- 
cular OECD  report  is  the  chart  for  Canada 
even  though  the  recommendations  had  come 
from  the  convention  for  the  same  things  we 
have  been  talking  about— that  is,  home  assist- 
ance, health  and  child  care  and  day  nurseries. 

The  labour  code  we  had  adopted  in  Canada 
under  the  ILO  conventions  affecting  working 
women  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  blank,  blank, 
blank,  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

I  found  that  we  had  not  endorsed  the 
maternity  protection  of  the  ILO  convention 
in  1919,  we  had  not  endorsed  the  maternity 
protection  of  the  ILO  convention  in  1952, 
and  we  had  not  endorsed  the  various  articles 
on  night  work  and  undergroimd  work. 

So  when  I  asked  the  Minister  about  mater- 
nity protection,  it  was  not  really  a  surprise  to 
me  that  we  have  not  got  protection  in  force 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  My  understanding 
is  that  we  do  have  protection  for  civil  service 
employees  who  are  women. 

In  Ontario,  regulations  made  imder  The 
Public  Service  Act  grant  one  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  and  without  the  accumulation  of 
credits  to  a  female  civil  servant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  childbirth.  This  leave  may  last  for  a 
period  of  one  to  six  months. 

After  a  second  or  subsequent  absence  for 
childbirth,  the  civil  servant  would  cease  to  be 
employed  and  may  be  rehired  in  her  former 
position  or  in  a  similar  one  when  it  becomes 
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vacant.  Application  to  return  to  the  service 
must  be  made  within  two  years  of  leaving  it 
and  the  civil  servant  returns  in  this  way. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  why  in 
Ontario  we  do  not  have  that  type  of  legisla- 
tion for  working  women,  not  just  working 
women  in  the  civil  service.  I  am  reading  from 
"Maternity  Protection  for  Women  Workers" 
from  the  women's  bureau  of  The  Canadian 
Department  of  Labour  as  was  the  report  on 
the   civil  service   employees,    Mr.    Chairman: 

In  Ontario,  The  Industrial  Safety  Act, 
1964,  authorizes  regulations  respecting  the 
employment  of  pregnant  females  in  any 
factory  or  shop.  No  regulations  concerning 
pregnant  females  have  been  made. 

You  know,  I  really  wonder  how  this  could 
ever  happen  unless  there  has  not  been  any- 
body in  opiposition,  Mr.  Minister,  hammering 
away  for  it.  Because  in  speaking  about  the 
ILO  convention  raising  maternity  protection 
away  back  in  1919—1  note  now  in  British 
Columbia  the  first  maternity  protection  came 
through  in  1921  and  it  grew  directly  out  of 
the  maternity  protection  convention  of  the 
ILO  in  1919.  However,  here  we  are  nearly 
50  years  later  and  we  have  no  maternity 
protection  law  in  Ontario.  We  just  do  not 
have  that  after  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  against  motherhood. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  legislators  have  not  seen  fit  in  50  years 
to  provide  women  workers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  with  maternity  leave  legislation,  the 
women  of  the  world  have  had  to  come  to- 
gether and  bring  some  force,  bringing  forth 
articles  of  their  own;  in  this  particular  case 
the  women  drew  up  the  "Charter  of  the 
Rights  of  Working  Women"  and  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  International 
Conference  of  Free  Trade  Unions  was  founded 
in  1949,  at  its  world  congress  held  in  Amster- 
dam in  July  1964— mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  took  14  years  there  to  get  it  on  the  agenda 
—put  on  its  agenda  a  discussion  of  "women 
workers'  questions". 

Introducing  a  report  on  that  subject  for 
bases  of  discussion  at  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  and  the 
International  Trade  Secretariat,  there  was 
formed  a  women's  committee  whose  aims 
were  special  needs  of  women  workers  stating: 

1.  maternity  and  health  must  be  protected; 

2.  discrimination  must  be  eliminated  from 
salaries,  promotion  and  other  conditions  of 
work  with  the  same  determination  as  applied 
to  the  fight  against  racial  discrimination  and 
other  prejudices. 


Because,  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
fighting  a  pretty  deep  prejudice  here  also  in 
trying  to  establish  a  woman's  right  to  woric 
with  legislation  governing  the  special  need 
of  women.  They  are  not  different  in  principle 
but  their  heritage  and  their  biological  function 
have  made  them  different,  and  in  Ontario  if 
we  have  nearly  one  million  working  women 
—906,000— we  certainly  have  to  provide  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

The  women's  committee  was  conceived  at 
a  summer  school  and  it  was  organized  in  1953 
with  consultation  with  the  International  Trade 
Secretariat,  and  a  permanent  committee  was 
set  up  and  its  first  meeting  was  in  1957, 
Through  those  fields  of  activity  they  outlined 
a  project  of  organization,  education,  propa- 
ganda, and  economic  and  social  questions. 

Membership  was  originally  confined  to 
European  countries  with  corresponding  mem- 
bers being  added  periodically  until  1963  when 
the  Vienna  conference  brought  together  62 
women  trade  unionists  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  present  committee  has  25  execu- 
tive members  representing  nine  countries  and 
11  members  representing  the  International 
Trade  Secretariat. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  the  com- 
mittee set  out  to  encourage  organization  of 
women  within  free  trade  unions  to  fight 
against  all  discrimination  based  on  sex  and  to 
promote  the  training  of  woman. 

They  wanted  to  promote  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  they  would  take  active  part  and 
give  voice  to  the  views  and  the  problems  of 
women  workers,  and  from  that  committee  it 
was  recommended  that  the  ICFTU  take  steps 
to  increase  representation  of  women  in  courses 
so  that  they  could  organize  in  putting  ques- 
tions into  the  curricula  and  appealing  to  par- 
ticipating organizations  to  nominate  women 
candidates.  This  limited  success  led  to  the 
co-ordinated  training  programme  that  led  to 
the  16  points  of  the  charter  which  was  the 
view  of  the  21  women's  committee  represented 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Now  the  "Charter  of  the  Rights  of  Work- 
ing Women"  is  something  which  I  am  sure 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  should  have. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  effectively  deal 
with  the  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are 
out  there  amongst  the  women  that  have  driven 
them  into  organizing,  is  to  institute  the  same 
charter. 

The  16  points  are: 

1.  The  right  of  association.  The  ILO  con- 
vention, number  87,  lays  down  that  all 
workers  have  the  right  to  form  and  join  the 
trade  union  of  their  choice.    Women  workers 
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ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  this  right  and  to 
derive  from  it  the  same  protection  and 
advantages  that  men  do. 

2.  Women's  right  to  work  should  be  recog- 
nized in  all  countries,  they  should  have  full 
access  to  the  economic  life,  and  all  efiForts 
should  be  made  in  compliance  with  ILO  con- 
vention, number  111,  to  eliminate  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  regarding  access  to 
employment  and  jobs,  education,  vocational 
training  and  promotion.  Every  e£Fort  should 
be  made  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment, and  in  cases  of  economic  recession, 
women's  right  to  work  should  be  maintained. 
It  should  be  given  particular  attention  in  the 
developing  countries  where  unemployment 
and  underemployment  prevail. 

3.  In  education,  girls  and  boys  should  have 
the  same  schooling  opportunities,  adult  edu- 
cation should  also  follow  the  same  principle 
of  equality.  A  particular  effort  is  necessary 
in  the  developing  country  where  the  educa- 
tional gap  between  the  sexes  is  widest. 

4.  Vocational  training.  Women  and  girls 
should  have  access  to  vocational  guidance 
and  training  on  the  same  terms  and  condition 
as  men  and  boys. 

5.  Special  measures  should  be  taken  to 
train  in  new  skills  or  retrain  women  who  seek 
to  enter  or  re-enter  into  employment  after  an 
interval  of  several  years. 

6.  Promotion.  Access  to  higher  posts  should 
be  open  to  both  men  and  women  in  all  fields 
and  under  the  same  conditions  maternity 
leaves  should  not  be  a  disadvantage  as  far 
as  promotion  rights  are  concerned. 

7.  Equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal 
value.  The  imiplementation  of  the  principle 
of  equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value 
is  an  essential  aspect  of  equal  rights.  This 
remuneration  includes  not  only  the  ordinary 
or  minimum  basic  salary  but  also  any  addi- 
tional emoluments  either  in  cash  or  in  any 
kind.  However,  maternity  allowance  or  any 
other  special  benefits  for  the  working  mothers 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  argument 
against  equal  pay. 

8.  The  ILO  convention,  number  100,  should 
be  ratified  in  all  countries  and  implemented 
without  delay.  The  principle  of  equal  remu- 
neration for  work  of  equal  value  should 
implement  in  collective  agreements. 

9.  The  maternity  protection.  Maternity 
protection  ought  to  be  considered  a  duty  of 
society,  the  aim  of  maternity  protection  is  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  mother 
and  child  and  prevent  women  workers  from 
being  economically    penalized    because    they 


give  birth  to   children.   It   should  not  be   a 
cause  of  discrimination  in  any  field. 

10,  The  minimum  standards  of  maternity 
protection  laid  down  in  the  ILO  convention 
number  103  and  recommendation  number  95 
should  be  implemented.  Appropriate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  legislation  or 
collective  agreements  guarantee  that  these 
standards  are  applied  to  all  working  women 
including  those  gainfully  employed  in  indus- 
trial, homework,  part-time  work,  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  domestic  service. 

11,  The  working  woman  who  has  given 
birtli  to  a  child  should  be  granted  sufficient 
compensation  for  loss  of  earnings  during  the 
compulsory  leave  period  which  should  be 
at  least  12  weeks.  She  should  be  allowed  to 
prolong  the  maternity  leave  period  for  up  to 
one  year  and  the  rights  linked  to  her  employ- 
ment should  not  be  lost  particularly,  as  far 
as  employment,  security,  promotion  rights  and 
social  benefits  such  as  health  insurance,  pen- 
sions and  other  rights  are  concerned. 

12,  Women  should  not  be  employed  in  any 
work  which  might  endanger  their  maternal 
function.  Studies  should  be  made  of  the 
dangers  which  new  substances  and  new  tech- 
niques might  present. 

13,  Social  and  health  protection.  The  Inter- 
national Labour  Standards  relating  to  social 
and  health  protection  applicable  to  women 
for  example,  relating  to  night  work,  under- 
ground work,  heavy  or  unhealthy  work, 
should  be  implemented  and  further  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  new  technical  development 
and  changing  working  condition. 

14,  Employment  of  women  with  family 
responsibilities:  Every  eff^ort  should  be  made 
to  create  the  conditions  which  will  enable 
women  with  family  responsibilities  to  make 
an  eff^ective  choice  as  to  whether  they  go  out 
to  work  or  remain  at  home, 

15,  All  steps  should  be  taken  to  publicize 
the  problems  arising  from  the  conflicting 
duties  of  women  workers  with  family  respon- 
sibilities and  every  effort  made  to  solve  these 
problems.  Women  workers  with  family 
responsibilities  would  be  assisted  by  certain 
general  improvements  applicable  to  all  work- 
ers such  as  the  reduction  of  working  hours 
in  the  establishment  of  the  five-day  week. 

16,  Their  special  needs  should  also  be  met 
by  setting  up  child  care  services,  home  help 
services  and  other  facilities  which  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  come  under  the  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  public  authority. 

In  conclusion,  the  ICFTU  recognizes  the 
extensive  and  valuable  contribution  made 
towards    the    improvement   of   the    status   of 
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women  by  the  United  Nations  organization 
and  its  specialized  agencies  particularly,  the 
International  Labour  Organization  and  by  the 
trade  unions.  It  is  also  aware  of  what  remains 
to  be  done  and  with  the  many  problems 
arising  from  the  changing  conditions  of  wom- 
en's employment.  The  ICFTU  therefore 
appeals  to  government,  the  United  Nations 
organization,  the  speciaKzed  agencies  and 
particularly,  the  International  Labour  Organ- 
ization, the  trade  unions  and  all  other  pro- 
gressive forces  to  do  their  utmost  in 
implementing  further  the  principles  set  out 
in  this  charter. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  tlie  members 
of  the  House  for  the  time  that  it  took  to 
record  that.  But  when  you  think  that  the 
women  began  that  work  in  1957  and  they 
finally  got  a  charter,  in  1965.  I  think  that  it 
deserved  being  recorded  so  that  we  might 
take  a  look.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
through  you  to  the  Minister,  that  we  do  have 
some  of  those  points  in  our  province  of 
Ontario. 

But  I  am  specifically  concerned  in  speaking 
to  you  tonight,  first  of  all,  about  maternity 
leave.  I  think  that  it  is  pretty  backward  for 
us  and  I  am  ashamed,  if  I  cannot  say  we 
luive  maternity  leave  for  women  workers  in 
Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
Minister's  statement  in  October,  the  increase 
of  the  minimum  wage.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Minister  goes  to  many  of  the  places  paying 
only  a  minimum  wage,  but  I  am  sure  he 
surely  should  or  has  done.  I  want  to  quote 
from  the  report  that  is  shown  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  in  September,  1965,  saying  that: 

The  evidence  is  available  strongly  sup- 
porting the  conclusion  that  most  women 
who  work  do  so  almost  exclusively  for 
pecuniary  reasons  and  although  the  wages 
that  women  are  paid  are  clearly  sufiBcient 
to  attract  increasing  numbers  into  the 
labour  force,  not  only  are  women's  wages 
on  the  whole  lower  than  those  of  the  men 
but  their  actual  earnings  are  far  less. 

There  is  evidence  of  this  in  Toronto.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  might  be  worth  the  Minister's 
time  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  needle 
trades  that  are  not  very  many  blocks  from 
this  particular  building  where,  until  this 
increase,  women  were  sitting  working  for  90 
cents  an  hour,  if  they  did  not  speak  English, 
and  $1  if  they  did.  And  they  were  sitting  at 
machines  from  7:30  till  12:30  with  a  ten- 
minute  coflFee  break  and  that  was  their  break 
for  the  morning.  They  had  half  an  hour  for 
lunch  and  they  sat  back  down  again  from 


1:00  till  3:00,  for  90  cents-at  that  time  90 
cents  and  $1.  Now,  of  course,  they  have  the 
minute  30-cents-an-hour  increase. 

But  I  was  working  out  their  increase  and 
I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  90,000 
one-parent  families  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  realizing  that  we  could  never  hope  that 
these  women  could  support  their  families 
under  this  type  of  legislation,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.30.  It  is  well  below  the  economic  coun- 
cil's poverty  figure  of  $3,600  for  a  family  of 
three. 

So  the  women  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
who  are  sole-support  women  for  families  are 
virtually  trapped  as  long  as  they  have  that 
very  low  minimum  wage  because  they  are 
not  skilled  for  higher  wages  in  many,  many 
cases. 

I  hope  I  have  interested  the  Minister 
enough  in  maternity  protection  that  we  might 
see  some  action. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Women's  bureau;  does  the 
hon.  Minister  have  any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  has  made  the  point  very 
clearly,  and  obviously  she  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  research.  I  appreciate  it  and  I  will 
take  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  the 
women's  bureau?  Is  this  programme  carried? 
Vote  1004  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1005,  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion. Vote  1005  covers  the  human  rights 
commission.  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  now  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  human 
rights  commission  and  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  an  unfortunate  event  that  took  place 
in  the  courts  of  this  province  not  too  long 
ago. 

Could  I  ask  the  Minister,  before  I  get 
started,  whether  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  is  presentiy  under  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  yes  it  is 
under  appeal.  It  was  appealed,  not  by  my 
department  but  by  the  Attorney  General's 
department  and  it  was  filed,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  week  ago  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  limits  some  of  the  things 
I  might  have  said  had  the  appeal  not  been 
filed.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  discussed.  One  of 
the  things  for  which  the  government  deserves 
the  greatest  commendation  is  the  enactment 
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of  the  human  rights  code  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  human  rights  commission  and  I 
really  cannot  commend  the  government  too 
highly  for  what  it  has  done  in  this  regard. 

The  various  pieces  of  legislation  that  are 
on  our  statute  books,  the  philosophy  behind 
them,  the  outstanding  work  done  by  Dr.  Hill, 
as  the  chief  civil  servant  in  this  matter,  and 
the  staff  that  works  with  him,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  I  would  like  to  hear  in  as 
positive  terms  as  possible  tonight  from  the 
Minister,  that  come  what  may  from  the  courts, 
the  province  is  not  going  to  step  one  step 
backwards  from  their  belief  in  the  principle 
set  out  in  the  human  rights  code,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  various  philosophies  con- 
tained in  its  separate  parts. 

Now,  it  is  very  interesting  to  have  observed 
those  court  proceedings,  and  to  have  looked 
at  the  judgment.  Quite  apart  from  the  even- 
tual fate  of  that  judgment  there  is  one  very 
important  point  that  concerns  me  in  our 
present  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  possible  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion for  a  person  to  be  brought  before  the 
courts,  not  because  he  has  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  discrimination,  but  because  he  has 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Minister. 

And  when  he  finally  arrives  before  a  court 
charged  with  this  offence,  which  is  an  offence 
under  the  human  rights  code,  the  judge  of 
the  court  before  which  he  comes,  has  no 
power  to  enquire  into  the  facts  from  which 
came  the  order  of  the  Minister. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  day  and  age 
of  civil  rights,  and  as  we  refer  so  frequently 
to  volumes  one,  two  and  three  of  McRuer, 
there  is  a  pretty  salient  point  that  emerges  in 
relation  to  this  particular  fact.  I  do  not  want 
to  denigrate  for  one  moment  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  enforcement  of  the  code  of 
human  rights. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  all  of  the 
procedures  that  we  have  set  up  have  failed  to 
convince  someone  who  is  believed  to  have 
discriminated,  and  that  the  only  recourse  left 
is  to  take  that  person  before  the  courts  and 
charge  him  with  an  offence,  that  the  civil 
rights  of  that  individual  should  be  preserved, 
in  that,  when  he  is  brought  before  the  courts, 
he  should  not  be  brought  before  the  courts 
to  be  charged  with  the  offence  of  not  obey- 
ing a  Ministerial  order. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we  reach 
the  last  resort  in  this  scheme  of  enforcing  our 
human  rights  code,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
charges  against  an  alleged  offender,  that  that 
person  when  he  comes  before  the  court  should 
have  a  right  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the 


whole  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged; 
not  just  with  the  offence  of  having  refused 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  Minister. 

And  I  would  think  that,  perhaps  while  this 
was  not  thought  of  when  the  code  was  being 
drafted  in  its  various  parts  and  over  the  years, 
that  it  is  something  that  the  Minister  might 
have  given  thought  to  already  and  the  Min- 
ister's oflBcials  might  have  concerned  them- 
selves about.  And  that  the  Minister  might  be 
prepared  to  make  some  kind  of  a  pronounce- 
ment about.  I  would  think  that  this  would  be 
a  very  substantial  improvement  to  our  human 
rights  code,  if  we  had  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  in  the  process  of  conciliation.  I 
believe  in  the  kind  of  investigations  that  have 
gone  on,  and  the  type  of  work  that  Dr.  Hill, 
and  the  people  who  work  with  him  have  been 
doing.  I  think  that  the  educational  process 
that  evolves  from  it  is  most  important.  And 
I  discard  out  of  hand  whether  it  is  accepted 
by  the  higher  courts  or  not— what  I  might 
call  the  gratuitous  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart.  Because,  as  I  read  that  judgment, 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  just  does  not  believe  in 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  do— and  I  think  most  of  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  do  believe  it— think  it  needs 
a  bit  of  cleaning  up,  and  this  particular  aspect 
strikes  me  very  forcibly  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
would  give  us  some  indication  that  he  is 
considering,  notwithstanding  what  the  result 
of  the  litigation  might  be,  and  the  appeals 
might  be,  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  and  it 
is  a  minor  one,  that  also  emerges  out  of 
this  case  is  what  I  think  is  a  deficiency  in 
draftsmanship.  That  is  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  definition  of  what  is  a  self-contained 
dwelling. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  the  legislation 
at  all.  I  think,  in  fact,  it  would  improve  it, 
if  someone  was  able  to  draft  a  reasonable 
definition  of  what  is  a  self-contained  dwelling. 
I  do  not  think  you  need  go  much  further  for 
resource  material  than  to  see  the  sort  of 
definitions  that  they  used  20  or  so  years  ago 
in  the  various  price  control  administrations, 
rent  control  administrations,  and  so  on.  They 
evolved  a  whole  series  of  definitions  relating 
to  dwellings  and  self-contained  dwellings,  and 
so  on. 

Now  with  those  comments,  sir,  this  is  about 
all  I  want  to  say  on  this,  except  to  add  that, 
certainly,  on  behalf  of  this  group,  of  the 
oflBcial  Opposition,  we  believe  very  strongly 
in    the    human    rights    code.     We    commend 
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again,  as  I  say,  the  government  for  bringing 
in  the  civil  servants  who  were  responsible  for 
the  work  they  have  done. 

We  believe  in  the  conciliation  process,  but 
we  also  believe  that  there  are  some  defici- 
encies, perhaps  that  this  case,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  heard,  has  focused  attention  on. 

And  we  would  hope  that  there  are  some 
improvements  brought  forth  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
a  couple  of  points  to  bring  up  regarding  the 
human  rights  code. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  the  commis- 
sion is  doing  a  very  good  job,  and  any  time 
that  I  have  contacted  them  on  certain  matters 
they  were  very  responsive  to  my  request. 

The  two  matters  that  are  of  importance— 
or  that  I  think  are  of  importance— concern 
people  that  have  got  themselves  into  a  rather 
difiicult  credit  situation.  When  they  go  to  a 
firm  to  apply  for  a  job  they  find  out  that 
somewhere  in  the  background,  or  somehow 
through  some  other  channels,  they  have  an 
outstanding  garnishee  or  a  judgment  against 
them.  As  a  result  the  individual  is  denied  the 
job,  and  they  say:  we  cannot  hire  you. 

Now  I  agree  that  this  is  not  discrimination 
based  on  colour,  race  or  creed,  or  anything  of 
that  nature.  But  it  is  definite  discrimination 
against  an  individual.  And  it  is  rather  a 
cruel  type  of  discrimination,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  individual  is  in  debt,  and  he 
goes  to  a  firm  to  try  to  get  a  job  to  try  to 
possibly  pay  ofiF  the  thing.  Then  he  finds  out 
that  he  cannot  get  a  job,  because  he  is  in 
debt.  And,  of  course,  he  is  caught  in  that 
vicious  circle. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  discrimination 
that  the  human  rights  commission  in  its 
wisdom  should  look  into,  and  pursue. 

The  other  problem  that  I  have  experienced 
concerns  individuals  who  are  on  strike  at  a 
plant  and  have  decided,  intentionally,  to 
change  jobs  to  go  to  another  factory,  and 
take  on  employment  at  the  other  plant. 

Of  course,  in  a  smaller  centre  the  word  gets 
around  not  to  hire  these  people  from  another 
plant,  so  therefore  let  them  starve.  So  they 
are  going  to  settle  quicker  or  sooner,  or 
return  to  work  at  the  first  plant. 

This  is  a  form  of  economic  discrimination 
practised  by  firms- by  factories  in  this  case— 
against    individuals    who    actually    want    to 


change    jobs,    and    have    decided    that    the>' 
would  want  to  pursue  some  other  vocation. 

I  think  these  two  points  should  be  examined 
and  investigated  by  the  human  rights  com- 
mission. And  possibly  legislation  brought  in, 
in  the  future,  that  would  take  care  of  situ- 
ations where  economic  dLscrimination  Ls  used 
against  individuals.  I  think  this  is  a  field 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further  on  the 
human  rights  commission?  The  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words 
on  the  Bell  case  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's 
decision. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  editorials  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  throwing  their  full  weight 
behind  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  One  will  recall 
the  wording  which  is— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  regret  I 
was  not  listening  very  closely  but  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  member  is  speaking  about  a 
matter  that  is  actually  sub  judice  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  discontinue- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Did  not  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  he  did  not  discuss  the 
matter  in  any  detail  at  all. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  will  not  discuss  the 
matter,   as   such,  in  any  detail  either,   as   a 
case- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  the  principle  at  stake  here 
is  first,  that  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
would  not  be  disheartened  by  the  decision 
as  rendered.  Secondly,  that  the  appeal  will 
succeed;  and  even  if  it  does  not,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  whole  concept  is  based  on  a 
false  premise. 

The  real  principle  here,  and  we  discussed 
it  in  the  private  members'  hour  a  little  bit  a 
few  weeks  ago,  is  the  business  of  an  ideologi- 
cal stance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McRuer.  He 
tries  to  be  as  logical  as  possible— too  logical— 
and  to  separate  things  which  are  inseparable 
and  inextricable  in  the  contemporary  world 
into  watertight  compartments,  and  he  really 
means  it  and  goes  about  it  deliberately. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  will  remember,  on  the 
one  side  of  the  fence,  if  a  decision,  or  if  a 
process  of  reasoning,  happens  to  be  what  he 
calls  "admmistrative",  that  is  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  policy  decision,  then  the  final  court 
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of  appeal  is  the  Minister  himself.  And  all 
decisions  which  emanate  from  that  source,  or 
at  any  place  in  the  hierarchy,  as  a  policy  or 
administrative  decision,  is,  ultimately,  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  referrable  back  to  the  Minister. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  segregates  off  from 
that,  certain  types  of  decisions  called  "judi- 
cial" or  "quasi-judicial"  in  which  there  is 
some  element  of  law  or  process  of  law 
involved.  These  decisions  ought  not  to  be 
under  the  political  control  but  should  fall 
squarely  under  the  head  of  the  courts.  They 
are  the  final  arbiters  in  these  matters. 

We  find  all  kinds  of  confusion  here.  First 
of  all,  because  the  Legislature  is  admittedly 
the  paramount  body  in  both  instances, 
whether  on  the  executive  side  or  on  the  judi- 
cial side,  it  brings  these  bodies  into  being.  It 
maintains  them  in  their  existence.  It  supplies 
them  with  the  food  which  they  eat,  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence,  judicial  and  otherwise. 

What  on  earth  is  a  "policy"  decision? 
Practically  every  decision  that  is  conceivable 
is  a  policy  decision  however  judicial  it  may 
be  on  the  other  side;  and  every  so-called 
quasi-judicial  decision  or  decision  according 
to  the  rule  of  law  as  a  question  of  procedures, 
is  also  a  policy  decision.  McRuer  himself  is 
quite  clear  at  page  28  that  they  caimot  be 
divided  one  from  the  other.  He  seems  to  say 
that  what  you  must  do  is  work  against  the 
grain  to  distinguish  them  and  to  try  to  segre- 
gate them  so  that  you  have  a  preponderance 
going  one  way  or  the  other. 

Why  all  this  ideology?  What  is  wrong  with 
a  civil  rights  commission  exercising  enumera- 
tion of  powers?  And  why  should  it  not  have 
both  executive,  investigatory,  judicial  and 
other  functions?  There  seems  to  be  some 
kind  of  treachery  here.  There  is  a  suspicion 
of  any  tribunal  other  than  the  established 
courts  descending  from  the  grundnorm  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  mere  fact  that  it 
has  ancientness  of  behaviour  and  a  kind  of 
a  hearty  complexion  seems  to  confer  some 
social  grace  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  denial 
that  administrative  tribunals,  such  as  the 
human  rights  commission,  cannot  act  with 
independence  and  impartiality  and  that,  in 
order  to— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  the  same  speech  you 
gave  last  week. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  it  is  the  same  speech  I 
gave  two  weeks  ago. 

It  is  just  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  clear 
lines  of  logic  now  begin  to  form  in  my  mind. 
I  had  to  work  under  some  intense  heat  at 
that  time.    Now  I  see  what  is  wrong  with 


McRuer,  I  think,  and  what  is  wrong,  he 
knows  himself.    He  says  later  in  the  report: 

We  developed  different  principles  that 
are  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative powers  and  judicial  powers  of  de- 
cision. The  distinction  is  a  difficult  one.  As 
we  have  seen,  no  clear  cut  and  mutually 
exclusive  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
judicial  power  and  legislative  power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  spends  the  rest  of  the 
report  drawing  distinctions.  He  does  every- 
thing imaginable,  referring  to  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  in  order  to  clarify  and  it  is  all 
done  in  terms  of  abstract  language.  When 
you  get  to  actual  concrete  legislation  he 
invariably  recognizes  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lation as  a  socially  viable  institution,  such  as 
the  workmen's  compensation  board,  the  labour 
relations  board  and  an  infinity  of  other  boards 
which,  he  admits  himself,  cannot  be  carried 
out  with  expedition  nor  with  expertise,  and 
that  the  courts  have  neither  one  of  these 
qualities  to  commend  them  in  this  regard. 

He  mentions  the  325,000  to  335,000  cases 
a  year  that  are  processed  through  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  and  he  says  that 
could  not  possibly  be  touched  by  the  courts. 
He  quite  recognizes  that  and  yet,  by  some 
old  atavism,  by  some  old  act  of  fate,  he 
resorts  always  to  there  being  something 
tainted,  something  that  smells,  about  judicial 
tribunals  such  as  the  human  rights  commis- 
sion. They  are  suspect,  and  therefore,  under 
fire;  that  is  precisely  the  position  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  far  from  giving  this  tribunal 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  necesasry 
steps.  In  other  words,  the  inquiry  process, 
but  where  the  very  inquiry  would  have  clari- 
fied and  solidified  the  issues  etc.,  that  was 
never  ventured  upon.  That  was  never  per- 
mitted. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  writ  of  prohibition 
was  served  and  the  thing  was  taken  com- 
pletely out  of  Mr.  Tamopolsky's  hands.  There 
was  no  adjudication.  For  the  Globe  and  Mail 
and  other  papers  to  pretend  that  there  was 
or  that  it  was  allowed  to  operate— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  getting 
too  deeply  into  the  actual  case  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  any  event  these  are  the 
remarks  that  I  think  should  be  directed  to  the 
maintenance  and  support  and,  if  necessary, 
the  plugging  of  any  holes  that  may  eventuate, 
touching  the  preservation  of  this  very  bene- 
ficial commission  against  the  sometimes 
sanctimonious  and  the  very  often  deeply  prej- 
udiced eminent  versions  of  judges. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  human  rights  commis- 
sion? The  hon.  member  for  Windsor-WaUcer- 
was  on  his  feet  before. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
years  ago  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Helling  at  the  University  of  Windsor,  con- 
ducted a  study  into  problems  concerning  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  the  city  of 
Windsor.  He  dealt  with  the  Nego,  the  Italian 
and  the  Oriental  (the  Chinese,  I  think  it  was) 
and  he  came  down  with  a  fairly  substantial 
and  well-documented  report  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  discrimination  against  these 
three  different  ethnic  groups. 

This  year  I  understand  the  report  is  the 
Montrose  report.  The  hon.  Minister  was  in 
the  good  city  of  Windsor  during  the  weekend 
and  received  a  copy  of  that  report  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Cameron 
Montrose,  a  most  capable  lady  and  former 
member  of  council.  Would  the  Minister  give 
us  a  brief  resume  of  that  report  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could.  Might  I  say  that  sometime  before  we 
are  through  I  would  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral remarks  in  reference  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  and  others.  But  I  will  deal  with 
the  particular  matters  that  have  been  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  because 
there  may  be  others  who  will  speak  on  that 
other  general  matter  before  I  close. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  that  report  be  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  are  not  sufficient 
copies  available  a,t  the  moment  but  I  will 
certainly  see  that  it  is  made  available  to  you 
and  other  copies  will  be  made  available  for 
those  who  would  require  them.  I  have  one 
here  before  me  and  perhaps  rather  than  go 
through  all  of  the  recommendations,  because 
there  is  a  large  number  of  them,  I  might 
send  it  across  to  you  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Has  this  report  been  made 
available  to  the  press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  has  been.  May  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  then,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  human  rights  commis- 
sion. The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay  was 
on  his  feet  previously. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
matter  I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  Minis- 
ter is  a  dociunent  that  I  made  reference  to 


in  this  Legislature  during  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. It  is  called  tlie  Armstrong  Survey  of  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission,  northern 
regional  office.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  whether 
any  recommendations  had  been  made  to  his 
department  by  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  conditions  that 
came  to  light  as  a  result  of  the  survey  made 
by  a  branch  of  The  Department  of  Lalx)ur, 

This  survey  deals  particularly  with  the 
housing  problem,  lack  of  water  facilities,  lack 
of  sewage  facilities,  the  inadequate  heating 
and  cooking  facilities,  no  electricity,  no  tele- 
phone, very  little  furniture,  high  incidence  of 
disease  among  the  people  that  caused  this 
survey  to  be  taken,  and  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment. I  woxdd  like  to  refer  this  Minister,  I 
am  sure  he  has  a  copy  of  this,  to  page  six 
which  is  headed  Behavioural  Data  and  says: 

Attitudes  in  regard  to  integration;  29 
individuals  indicated  that  they  wanted  their 
children  to  attend  the  Armstrong  school. 
However,  a  great  nmnber  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  expressed  concern  over  the 
hardship  their  children  would  have  to  bear 
if  integration  were  achieved. 

Speaking  of  integration  they  mean  inte- 
grating the  children  of  Treaty  Indians,  who 
were  squatting  on  Crown  lands  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  hamlet  of  Armstrong,  with  the 
rest  of  the  children  going  to  school  at  the 
local  public  school.  This  is  what  prompted 
the  survey  in  the  first  place. 

The  survey  went  on  to  say  that  six  indivi- 
duals indicated  that  due  to  the  inadequate 
living  conditions,  they  could  not  send  their 
children  to  the  Armstrong  school.  However, 
they  added,  if  their  conditions  were  improved, 
they  would  not  want  their  children  to  stay  at 
home.    Only  two  individuals  were  undecide<l. 

The  report  says: 

Note  that  in  all  cases  the  attitudes  toward 
integration  are  positive.  It  is  only  the 
judgments  of  whether  or  not  the  children 
can  stay  at  home  which  vary.  Note,  all  the 
parents  are  completely  conscious  of  their 
inadequate  conditions. 

Social  Frustration.  Limited  behavioural 
observation  suggests  that  poverty  has  tended 
to  create  an  environment  of  social  frustra- 
tion which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  beha\iour 
that  can  only  perpetuate  poverty.  Future 
accurate  documentation  in  the  social  en- 
\  iroimient  will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the 
overwhelming  extent  of  the  frustration. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion in  particular  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  survey. 

The  ecological  descriptions  demonstrate 
that  the  Treaty  Indian  inhabitants  live  in 
extreme  poverty.  In  summary,  the  houses 
are  completely  inadequate— one-room  shacks 
with  lack  of  proper  sanitation,  shortage  of 
most  basic  facilities,  high  incidence  of  child 
mortality,  high  rate  of  imemployment,  and 
a  practically  complete  dependence  on  wel- 
fare. Unfortunately,  Armstrong  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  these  conditions  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  remote  CNR  depot,  town 
or  community.  This  survey  at  best  presented 
only  a  small  section  of  the  total  picture  of 
poverty  which  plagues  the  north.  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  Ontario  government  has  an 
obligation  to  take  a  serious  look  at  these 
problems. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  has  he 
made  any  recommendations  to  other  Ministers 
of  government  as  a  result  of  this  survey? 
Have  you  made  any  specific  recommendations 
to  them  in  which  these  problems  can  be 
cleared  up?  I  realize  that  most  of  the  prob- 
lems, other  than  the  employment  one  which 
we  discussed  in  an  earlier  vote,  fall  within 
the  purview  of  another  department  but  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Minister, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission,  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
these  people  and  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  other  Ministers  in  his  government  to 
alleviate  this  situation.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  action,  if  any,  the  Minister  has  taken 
in  this  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  report.  I  answered  a 
question  in  the  House  about  this  a  week  or 
so  ago.  This  was  a  descriptive  and  educational 
suney  only.  It  arose  because  of  the  situation 
that  was  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member.  It 
was  done  to  give  guidance  to,  not  only  gov- 
ernment, but  to  social  agencies,  and  in  that 
connection— the  original  point  within  the 
matter  of  the  school  attendance  of  the  child- 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Armstrong 
school  is  to  be  totally  integrated  in  the  fall 
of  this  year.  I  think  much  of  that  credit  can 
go  to  the  kind  of  study  and  effort  that  went 
into  this  situation,  and  that  was  done  by  the 
commission  itself. 

When  the  report  came  to  hand,  we  made 
it  available  to  other  agencies  and  certainly 
to  other  departments  of  this  government.  It 
was  developed  for  us  as  a  guide  in  reference 
to  a  different  problem,  but  having  received 
it,   we  thought  we  should  pass  it  on  to  the 


other  departments  for  their  information  and 
their  guidance.  There  have  been  discussions 
through  our  human  rights  people  in  reference 
to  the  problems  that  have  been  raised  there. 
I  myself  have  not  been  specifically  involved 
in  those  discussions  but  I  have  known  what 
was  going  on  and  that  they  were  taking  place. 
Our  main  concern  in  this  matter  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  integration  in  the  education  of  the 
children  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  bring- 
ing those  conditions  to  light.  Certainly  the 
conditions  as  explained  by  the  report  are 
deplorable  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  I  would  think  to  this  extent  that 
this  department  and  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  exposing  conditions  such  as  those. 

I  was  wondering  though,  if  the  Minister, 
in  reading  the  report,  was  not  moved  to 
making  specific  recommendations  because  the 
deplorable  social  conditions  that  do  exist  are 
an  infringement  on  people's  human  rights.  I 
think  that  you  not  only  have  a  responsibility 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  appropri- 
ate Minister  and  department  of  government, 
but  do  you  not  agree  that  you  have  some 
responsibility  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  alleviate  these  conditions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went 
over  that  report  very  carefully  last  fall. 
Having  done  so,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  our 
other  departments  received  the  report  and, 
not  only  that,  but  our  human  rights  people, 
who  were  the  ones  who  worked  on  it,  knew 
the  conditions  best,  and  really  initiated  the 
whole  thing,  should  be  the  ones  to  work  with 
ofiicials  in  the  other  areas  to  assist  in  the 
whole  matter,  because  their  knowledge,  their 
personal  knowledge,  was  in  my  view  the 
important  thing,  and  the  thing  that  could 
assist  in  the  greatest  way. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  appropriate  action  taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  believe  that  there  is 
action  being  taken  and  I  am  looking  for  more 
action  and  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  what  has 
gone  on. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
progress? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  think  I  am  ever 
satisfied  with  the  progress,  I  would  like  to 
see  it  move  faster. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  Minister  for  the 
moment  about  an  area  of  discrimination  that 
exists  and  over  which  he  might  have  some 
influence.  It  affects  residents  of  Ontario.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  legislation  on  the 
books  of  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  United  States— I  cannot  quote  verbatim 
what  it  is— but  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  parents  of  retarded 
children  to  receive  prior  permission  before 
they  are  able  to  cross  the  border  into  the 
United  States,  even  for  a  day,  and  take  their 
retarded  children  with  them. 

Now,  this  is  of  considerable  concern  to 
most  parents,  it  inhibits  their  travel  back  and 
forth,  and  while  I  recognize  that  it  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  to  pass  legislation,  I  think  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  this  province  who 
are  affected  by  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  might  consider  meeting  with 
them  and  discussing  the  possibility  of  having 
a  change  enacted  which  would  permit  the 
free  travel  for  vacation  purposes  of  retarded 
children  back  and  forth  across  the  border. 

I  bring  to  the  Minister's  attention  that  this 
is  under  section  212(a)  of  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  I  wonder  if 
he  has  had  this  brought  to  his  attention 
previously  and  whether  he  might  consider 
making  representation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  have  no  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  background  of  the  situation,  but  I 
believe  it  is  more  of  a  civil  liberties  matter 
and  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  I  think 
part  of  the  problem  originated  in  reference 
to  abandoned  children  rather  than  to  retarded 
children.  But  I  appreciate  that  is  beside  the 
point,  it  is  the  same  basic  problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  then,  regardless  of  the  area  in  which 
it  might  fall,  is  whether  it  is  a  civil  liberty, 
whether  it  is  a  discrimination  against  a 
segment  of  society.  I  think  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  that  we  represent  that  the 
Minister  might  consider  discussing  this  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  in  the  United 
States  with  an  eye  to  easing  the  situation  for 
Ontario  residents.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
him  to  do  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
a  matter  of  discrimination,  if  you  care  to  look 
at  it  in  that  way,  and  comes  within  human 
rights  perhaps,    I  hope  it  does  anyway. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission.  The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  human  rights  and  the  widening 
possibilities  of  the  human  rights  commission 
for  a  few  moments.  In  the  early  times  when 
human  rights  were  first  broached  upon,  they 
had  always  been  incipient  in  human  life- 
there  was  a  kind  of  implicit  recognition,  say 
at  the  time  of  the  13th  century,  in  Duns* 
Scotus. 

There  was  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
rights,  you  know,  in  Greek  civilization,  very, 
very  little.  The  rights  all  lay  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  individual  was  subservient 
thereto.  But  down  through  the  centuries  they 
have  come  to  the  surface,  in  the  18th  century 
primarily  they  came  to  the  surface  and  they 
were  embodied,  as  everyone  knows,  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
in  very  vague,  general  terms  which  have  very 
little  practical  import,  I  suggest. 

In  other  words,  take  a  somewhat  vapid 
phrase  like  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness".  The  evolution  in  human  rights 
coming  down  to  our  time  has  broadened  it 
out  and  given  it  more  body  and  substance, 
and  made  these  rights  more  concrete  and 
living,  made  them  material,  put  them  in 
shape.  This  process— and  this  is  the  important 
thing  I  want  to  say— is  an  ongoing  one.  In 
other  words,  we  have  by  no  means  finished. 
We  have  just  launched  upon  the  dawning 
realization  of  the  possibility  of  human  rights, 
and  under  this  head,  as  to  what  the  possi- 
bilities really  are. 

The  Minister  in  his  code  has  but  seen  the 
first  streaks  of  the  light  of  dawn  showing  over 
the  horizon.  But  do  not  think  he  is  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  noon  sun.    By  no  means. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  John 
XXIII  of  blessed  memory.  He  talks  about 
rights.  He  said: 

Beginning  our  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
men,  we  see  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
life,  to  bodily  integrity,  and  to  the  means 
which  are  necessary  and  suitable  for  the 
proper  development  of  life.  These  are 
primarily  food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest,  medi- 
cal care,  and  finally,  the  necessary  social 
services. 

If  you  take  each  one  of  them  in  turn,  unfold 
it,  stretch  it  out  and  find  what  the  terms 
mean,  in  terms  of  substance,  of  bodily  integ- 
rity, it  will  involve  most  of  the  social  policies 
that  this  party  has  advocated  for  a  long  time, 
and  which,  grudgingly  on  occasion,  albeit 
out  of  your  own  free  will  on  occasion,  you 
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bring  forward  as  an  on-going  benefice  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  generally. 

But  these  are  the  human  rights,  they  are 
not  privileges,  they  are  not  conferences,  they 
are  not  gratuitous,  they  are  not  chants  falling 
from  heaven,  they  are  not  manna  or  dew. 
They  are  rights,  embedded  in  the  nature  of 
man  and  they  must  be  catered  to,  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  province  does  not  supply 
them,  to  the  extent  that  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation, on  the  basis  of  the  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  statistics,  are  in  poverty— to  that 
extent,  rights  are  being  denied. 

You  do  not  confer  rights,  you  know,  you 
only  recognize  them,  these  rights— primarily 
food,  shelter,  rest,  medical  care.  To  the  extent 
I  suggest  that  you  people  over  there  resist 
Medicare,  to  that  extent  you  resist  a  funda- 
mental human  right,  etched  into  the  nature 
of  the  person.  A  person  has  a  right  to  medi- 
cal care,  and  the  only  way  that  that  right  can 
be  eflFectively  utilized  in  the  contemporary 
world  is  through  a  Medicare  concept. 

Finally,  "the  necessary  social  services".  So, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  conferring  grudgingly, 
through  some  laissez-faire  concept  that  some 
individual  is  so  darned  down-and-out  that 
they  cannot  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  that 
you  will  assist  them  with  some  prop.  That  is 
not  the  way  things  are. 

Their  rights  to  the  necessary  social  serv- 
ices are  as  of  right.  And  any  government 
which  does  not  recognize  and  confer  these 
rights  is  unrighteous,  and  therefore  a  human 
being  has  also  the  right  to  security. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  book  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  reading  from  John 
XXIII.  Is  that  lofty  enough  for  you?  Do  not 
say  a  word  against  John  or  you  will  be  in 
trouble,  I  will  tell  you.  And  therefore,  "A 
human  being  has  also  the  right  to  security, 
in  cases  of  sickness,  in  inability  to  work, 
widowhood,  old  age,  unemployment—" 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  are  you  playing  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  "—or  in  any  other  case  in 
which  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence through  no  fault  of  his  own."  And  he 
goes  on: 

From  the  dignity  of  the  human  person 
there  also  arises  the  right  to  carry  on 
economic  activities  according  to  the  degree 
of  responsibility  of  which  one  is  capable. 
Furthermore,  and  this  must  be  especially 
emphasized,  there  is  the  right  to  a  proper 
wage,  determined  according  to  criterions 
of  justice,  and  suflBcient,  thereforCj  in  pro- 
portion to  the  available  resources  to  provide 


for  the  worker  and  his  family  a  manner  of 
living  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person. 

Your  minimum  wage  can  hardly  be  said  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  geared  on  any  principle  of 
justice.  Your  minimum  wage  is  of  a  utilitarian 
principle  geared  to  the  very  least  that  you 
can  make  the  market  bear.  Nothing  to  do  with 
justice.  It  has  to  do  with  expediency,  and 
what  you  think  you  can  get  by  with.  But 
that  is  not  what  is  required  in  terms  on 
human  rights,  and  any  doctrine  of  the  recog- 
nition of  human  rights,  and  the  spread  and 
the  work  of  this  commission,  would  enter  into 
this  field. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  imder  this  head- 
ing, peculiarly  appropriate,  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  should  be  the  Minister  who  has 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  human  rights 
commission.  I  think  as  a  question  of  sheer, 
straight,  rationalization  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  it,  that  as  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch)  takes  over  Indian  affairs,  the 
human  rights  commission  should  also  fall 
within  his  ambit. 

But  that  being  as  it  may,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  which  I  am  speaking  tonight,  there 
is  a  direct  continuity  between  the  working 
forces  of  the  world,  those  who  bend  their 
backs,  and  the  gleanings  that  they  may  get 
from  doing  so,  not  in  terms  of  straight  earn- 
ings or  sweat,  but  in  terms  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  with  respect  to  the  wage 
structure,  which  is  to  be  recognized. 

These  are  not  conferences,  these  are  not 
something  as  I  say  granted  from  above,  either 
from  the  above  being  the  boss,  or  from  the 
above  being  the  government.  They  rise  from 
below  in  terms  of  human  rights. 

Now  in  order  to  carry  out  the  full  am|Ji- 
fication  of  what  the  Pope  was  talking  about 
and  what  I  am  concerned  with,  it  is  in  terms 
of  the  hard  practicality,  the  material  reality 
of  hiunan  rights,  upon  which  this  conunission 
must  enter  more  and  more.  It  recognizes  for 
instance  the  right  of  trade  imions  to  exist. 
Tliat  is  taken  as  a  fimdamental  hiunan  right, 
both  in  the  encyclical  and  in  the  xmiversal 
declaration  of  human  rights  set  out  in  a 
federal  government  publication  which  goes 
tluxDugh  a  wide  diversity  of  statutes  and  proc- 
lamations deriving  largely  from  the  United 
Nations,  some  from  tlie  International  Labour 
Organization,  which  enumerates,  classifies, 
and  defines  the  range  and  i)ossibility  of  human 
rights. 

Now  my  intention  had  been  on  rising  to 
explore  this  issue  rather  deeply  tonight  as  to 
what   these    rights   would   be.    But   I    simply 
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refer  the  Minister  to  article  23  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  having 
to  do  with  economic  rights.  You  know,  eco- 
iK)mic  rights  are  now  primary;  previously 
there  were  cultural  rights,  social  rights, 
ethnic  rights,  certain  types  of  spiritual  and 
psychological  rights.  But  the  rights  that  are 
the  fulcrum  and  the  real  intent  in  modem 
times  are  economic  rights,  those  rights  which 
give  an  underpinning  and  a  foundation  to  the 
other  rights,  without  which  the  other  rights 
are  meaningless  and  largely  exercises  in 
fatuity,  fictile  in  purpose,  the  kind  of  rights 
the  Tories  have  always  talked  about  and  no 
one  has  been  able  to  exercise  but  themselves. 
This  universality  of  right  is  the  thing  that  is 
aimed  at  in  the  United  Nations  charter. 

I  would  ask  him  to  look  at  article  23  under 
"economic  rights"  and  article  25— "everyone 
has  a  right  to  a  standard  of  living  adequate 
to  health  and  the  well-being  of  himself  and 
his  family";  "a  right,  including  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  medical  care  and  the  necessary 
social  services."  These  documents  are  not 
just  idealistic  statements,  just  goals  to  be 
achieved  in  some  ultimate  Utopia.  "Right" 
has  no  meaning  imless  it  is  founded  right  now 
and  has  the  completeness  of  the  temporal 
connected  with  it.  I  would  further  refer  the 
Minister  to  the  International  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  which 
has  a  lengthy  preamble,  but  which,  at  article 
7  says  "human  beings  have  the  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  just  and  favourable  condi- 
tions of  work."  It  goes  into  the  terms  of 
the  remuneration  that  is  called  for  under  that 
article. 

Article  11— "The  rights  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living,  tlie  rights  to  housing"— 
housing  again  is  not  something  visited  from 
itbove,  housing  is  an  inherent  fundamental 
human  right  to  the  extent  that  any  govern- 
ment that  fails  to  give  cognizance  to  it,  to 
provide  it,  to  that  extent  that  government  is 
an  inhiunane  government  and  a  government 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man.  To  that  extent  it  falls  flat  on 
its  face  and  is  to  be  castigated  and  stigma- 
tized in  terms,  not  of  any  lofty  principle,  but 
of  the  down-to-earth  business  of  what  are 
the  fundamental  rights  of  human  beings. 
Article  11  of  this  talks  about  Medicare,  the 
rights  to  mental  health,  and  physical  health. 

There  are  other  documents— the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  has  numerous  articles  under  the  same 
head.  Again  I  am  interested  in  the  economic 
rights  conferred,  because  unless  the  rights  in 
the  economic  sphere  places  people  in  a  rela- 
tive position  of  justice,  and  the  distribution  of 


the  income  of  a  country  is  relatively  pro- 
portional and  certainly  meets  fundamental 
needs— there  must  be  floors  under  everyone 
in  the  population— rights  are  largely  illusor>. 
There  may  not  be  any  ceilings,  but  if  there 
cannot  be  a  floor,  then  the  ceiling  must  be 
erected  in  order  to  provide  the  money,  the 
wherewithal  to  erect  that  floor.  If  that  is  not 
provided  for,  then  fundamental  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  is  honoured  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance  and  given  mere 
lip  service  to.  My  objection  in  this  area  of 
fundamental  economic  democracy— which  is 
the  only  democracy  which  has  real  pliability 
—the  other  stuff  is  often  a  facade  and  a 
disguise  for  exploitation  of  others— that  if 
economic  democracy  is  to  be  brought  into 
being,  then  the  fundamental  economic  rights 
of  individuals  must  be  increasingly  embodied 
in  your  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you,  as  a  Minister,  bring  these  tilings  to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Human  rights  commission— 
—the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Is  the  Minister  going  to 
comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  his  view  of  putting  the  word  "sex" 
into  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code.  It 
would,  of  course,  go  aU  through  the  code 
following  the  words— "race,  creed,  colour, 
nationality,  ancestry,  or  place  of  origin  of 
such  person  or  persons."  Tlie  word  "sex"  I 
believe  should  be  included  in  there  and  also 
in  The  Age  Discrimination  Act. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  under  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  declara- 
tion on  the  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  women  that  was  unanimously  adopted 
in  November,  1967.  There  is  a  paragraph  in 
the  preamble  which  states: 

Considering  that  the  universal  declar- 
ation of  human  rights  asserts  the  principle 
of  non  discrimination  and  proclaims  that 
all  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  rights,  and  that  exeryone  Is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set 
forth  therein  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  including  any  distinction  as  to  sex- 
Would  the  Minister  care  to  gi\'e  his  \'iews  on 
that  particular  addition  to  those  Acts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  special 
study  group  within  my  department  itself,  has 
just  completed  a  rather  thorough  review  of 
tlie  legislation  in  other  jurisdictions.  Among 
them  is  certain  legislation  in  this  field  in 
some  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  there 
in  some  European  countries,  particularly 
Sweden    and    Italy.    Their    report    is    being 
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drafted  for  me.  They  met  with  representa- 
tives from  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  I 
believe  the  equal  opportunities  commission  of 
the  United  States  government.  On  the  basis 
of  that,  a  report  is  coming  forward  to  me  on 
it.    It  has  not  been  completed  as  yet. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back 
to  the  organized  women's  groups  that  we 
spoke  of  earlier.  While  the  Minister  obviously 
has  untold  research  at  his  fingertips  of  the 
50-odd  U.S.  states  that  are  participating  with 
the  word  "sex"  and  its  code,  I  would  like  to 
just  draw  the  Minister's  attention  to  the 
Women's  Liberation  Front  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier. 

The  Organization  of  Women  Feminists, 
and  the  National  Organization  of  Women 
which   was   formed   in    1966,   merged   and 
came    out   in    a    boycott    of    the    Colgate- 
Palmolive   Company   for   its   discriminatory 
practices  and  they  picketed  the  New  York 
Times  until  it  "desexigated"  its  want  ads. 
The    NOW— the    National   Organization    of 
Women— has    been    devoting    its    energies, 
meanwhile,  to  several  court  cases  and  the 
equal  employment  oportunities  commission 
which  was  set  up  to  handle  complaints  of 
race  discrimination.  The  EEOC  was  totally 
unprepared  to  deal  with  the  flood  of  com- 
plaints   of   sex    discrimination   that    ensued 
after  the  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  passed.    "Sex"  was  put  into   the 
bill  as  a  joke  by  octogenarian  Representative 
Howard   W.   Smith  of  Virginia  and   since 
then,  the  little  word  has  gone  on  to  plague 
the  agency. 
That  is  from  the  same  article,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that    we    spoke    of    earlier    in    The    Nation, 
February    1969.    I  would  like  to  see   it   not 
only  in   this   province   but   in   our  nation   by 
having  it  set  out  very  clearly.    I  think  that 
the  Minister  obviously  must  have  an  interest 
in  doing  so,  it  is  very  encouraging. 

I  would  also  draw  the  Minister's  attention 
to  the— I  have  said  earlier  in  other  debates, 
that  some  strange  things  come  out  of  Alberta, 
and  under  property  and  civil  rights  laws.  The 
Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  comes  the 
following  quote.  This  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1930,  and  declares  that: 

A  person  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  sex 
or  marriage  from  the  exercise  of  any  public 
function  or  being  appointed  to  or  holding 
any  civil  or  judicial  ofiice  or  post  or  from 
entering  or  assuming  or  carrying  on  any 
civil  profession  or  vocation  or  for  admis- 
sion to  any  incorporate  society. 
I  realize  that  the  Minister  must  have  a  great 
deal  on  his  mind  when  he  is  getting  that  sort 


of  legislation  lined  up.  But,  I  would  ask  him 
to  take  a  look,  if  he  would,  at  the  advertise- 
ment which  I  referred  to  earlier  that  came 
out  of  a  May,  1969  Globe  and  Mail.  It  was 
an  advertisement  from  Simpson  Sears  with 
their  requirement  for  management  develop- 
ment candidates— "male"— noting  also  that  B.C. 
has  the  word  "sex"  in  their  new  bill  which  I 
believe  is  not  through  yet.  Certainly,  if 
Alberta  had  such  an  Act  in  1930,  I  would 
ask  that  the  Minister  make  sure  that  Ontario 
is  not  running  second  to  any  other  province 
in  the  area  of  human  rights,  in  recognizing 
there  is  a  need  for  this  change  in  the  legisla- 
tive Act. 

I  would  say  to  the  Minister,  an  area  that  he 
might  look  at  if  he  will  also,  is  the  area  of 
Indian  women.  In  1928,  when  a  woman  was 
to  be  named  to  the  Senate,  the  problem  arose 
that  under  The  British  North  America  Act, 
section  24,  which  referred  to  persons,  it  was 
deemed  that  a  lady  could  not  be  appointed  to 
the  Senate  because  the  lady  was  not  a  per- 
son. And  the  famous  case  ensued  which  was 
appealed  beyond  the  Supreme  Court  and 
thank  heavens,  at  that  time  in  1930,  we  had 
a  way  to  appeal  beyond  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  London,  because  if  not 
we  might  still  not  know  whether  persons  are 
women  or  women  are  persons,  had  this  not 
been  appealed  beyond  our  Supreme  Court 
which,  of  course,  carmot  be  done  today,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  appeal  case,  number  124,  Edwards  v. 
the  Attorney  General  of  Canada,  said  that 
section  24  of  The  British  North  America  Act 
(and  this  was,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
woman  entering  the  Senate)  appHed  to  both 
sexes,  but  it  had  to  be  determined,  was  the 
woman  a  "person"  and  the  findings  were  that 
section  24  applied  to  both  sexes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Minister: 
Herein,  fail  not  for  the  equal  rights  of 
women.  Under  this  declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  November  of 
1967,  I  would  draw  to  the  Minister's  atten- 
tion, there  is  a  small  paragraph  saying. 

Women  shall    have    the   same    right   as 

men  to  free  choice  of  a  spouse  and  to  enter 

into  marriage  only  with  their  free  and  full 

consent. 

And,  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that  this  is 
timely,  that  it  is  worthy  of  his  consideration 
to  taJke  a  look  at  this  statement.  When  we 
look  back  as  recently  as  Wednesday,  May  28, 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  19-year-old 
girl,  Fatima  "Debbie"  Taka,  was  slain  by  her 
father  because  she  did  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tional heritage  of  her  father's  country  in 
marrying   the   suitor   of   her  father's   choice. 
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we  obviously  need  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  make  certain  that  we  have  a  fair 
code  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

At  the  closing  of  the  21st  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  United  Nations,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  draft  for  equal 
women's  rights  received  priority  in  the  22nd 
session  that  unanimously  adopted  it.  The 
declaration  states  that  the  discrimination 
against  women  is  fundamentally  unjust  and 
constitutes  an  offence  against  human  dignity. 

It  is  a  preamble,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  11 
articles.  And  I  think  that  the  11  articles 
should  be  recorded  so  that  in  Ontario  we 
make  certain  that  we  live  up  to  this  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  declaration  on  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  against  women. 

Considering  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  have,  in  the  charter,  re- 
affirmed their  faith  in  fundamental  himian 
rights  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women;  considering  that  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
asserts  the  principle  of  non-discrimination 
and  proclaims  that  all  human  beings  are 
bom  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights 
and  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  herein,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  Idnd  including  any 
distinction  as  to  sex;  taking  into  account  the 
resolutions,  declarations,  conventions  and 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  speciahzed  agencies  designed  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  discrimination,  and 
to  promote  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  concerned  that  despite  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  the  interna- 
tional covenants  on  human  rights  and 
other  instruments  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  special  agencies,  and  despite  the 
progress  made  in  the  matter  of  equality  of 
rights,  there  continues  to  exist  considerable 
discrimination  against  women;  considering 
the  discrimination  against  women  is  incom- 
patible with  human  dignity  and  with  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  of  society,  pre- 
vents their  i>articipation  on  equal  terms 
with  men  in  the  pyolitical,  social,  economic 
and  cultural  life  of  their  coimtry  and  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  the 
potentialities  of  women  in  the  service  of 
their  country  and  of  humanity;  bearing  in 
mdnd  the  great  contributions  made  by 
women  to  social,  political,  economic  and 
cultiu-al  life  and  the  part  they  play  in  the 
family  and  particularly,  in  the  rearing  of 
children;  convinced  that  the  full  and  com- 
plete development  of  a  country,  the  wel- 


fare of  the  world  and  the  cause  of  peace 
require  the  maximum  participation  of 
women  as  well  as  men  in  all  fields;  con- 
sidering that  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
universal  recognition  in  law  and  in  fact,  of 
the  principle  of  equality  of  men  and 
women,  solemnly  proclaim  this  declara- 
tion— 

And  there  are  11  articles,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Article  1.  Discrimination  against  women, 
denying  or  limiting  as  it  does  their  equality 
of  rights  with  men,  is  fundamentally  imjust 
and  constitutes  an  offence  against  himian 
dignity. 

Article  2.  (a)  All  appropriate  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  abolish  existing  laws,  cus- 
toms, regulations  and  practices  which  are 
discriminatory  against  women  and  to  estab- 
lish adequate  legal  protection  for  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women,  in  particular,  the 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  shall  be 
embodied  in  the  constitution  or  otherwise 
guaranteed  by  law. 

(b)  The  international  instnmients  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  speciahzed  agen- 
cies relating  to  the  ehmination  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  shall  be  rati- 
fied or  acceded  to  and  fully  implemented 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Article  3:  All  appropriate  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  educate  public  opinion  and 
direct  national  aspiration  towards  the  eradi- 
cation of  prejudice  and  the  abolition  of 
customary  and  all  other  practices  which  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  inferiority  of 
women. 

Article  4.  All  appropriate  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  ensure  to  women,  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimination, 

(a)  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  and 
\ye  eligible  for  election  to  all  publicly 
elected  bodies, 

(b)  the  right  to  vote  in  all  public  refer- 
enda, 

(c)  the  right  to  hold  public  ofiBce  and  to 
exercise  all  public  functions. 

Such  rights  shall  be  guaranteed  by  legis- 
lation. 

Article  5.  Women  shall  have  the  same 
rights  as  men  to  acquire,  change  or  retain 
their  nationality.  Marriage  to  an  alien  shall 
not  automatically  affect  the  nationality  of 
the  wife,  either  by  rendering  her  stateless 
or  by  forcing  upon  her  the  nationality  of 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pause  there,  to  say  to  the 
Minister  that  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  woman 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  she  marries  an 
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Indian  who  is  no  longer  on  the  reservation, 
she  loses  her  rights  to  be  on  the  reservation. 
She  loses  her  right  to  go  back  because  she 
married  a  non-reservation  Indian. 
Article  6. 

1.  Without  prejudice  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  unity  and  the  harmony  of  the 
family,  which  remains  the  basic  unit  of  any 
society,  all  appropriate  measures,  particu- 
larly legislative  measures,  shall  be  taken  to 
ensure  to  women,  married  or  unmarried, 
equal  rights  with  men  in  the  fields  of  civil 
law  and  in  particular, 

(a)  the  right  to  acquire,  administer,  en- 
joy, dispose  of  and  inherit  property  includ- 
ing property  acquired  during  marriage, 

(b)  the  right  to  equality  in  legal  capacity 
and  the  exercise  thereof, 

(c)  the  same  rights  as  men  with  regard 
to  law  on  the  movement  of  persons. 

2.  All  appropriate  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  principle  of  equality  of 
status  of  the  husband  and  wife  and  in 
particular, 

(a)  women  shall  have  the  same  right  as 
men  to  free  choice  of  a  spouse  and  to  enter 
into  marriage  only  with  their  free  and  full 
consent, 

(b)  women  shall  have  equal  rights  with 
men  during  marriage  and  at  its  dissolu- 
tion. In  all  cases,  the  interests  of  the 
children  shall  be  paramount, 

(c)  parents  shall  have  equal  rights  and 
duties  in  matters  relating  to  their  children; 
in  all  cases  the  interests  of  the  children 
shall  be  paramount. 

3.  Child  marriages  and  the  betrothal  of 
young  girls  before  puberty  shall  be  pro- 
hibited and  effective  action  including  legis- 
lation shall  be  taken  to  specify  a  minimum 
age  for  marriage  and  to  make  the  registra- 
tion of  marriage  at  an  official  registry 
compulsory. 

Article  7.  All  provisions  of  penal  code 
which  constitute  discrimination  against 
women  should  be  repealed. 

Article  8.  All  appropriate  measures,  in- 
cluding legislation,  shall  be  taken  to  combat 
all  forms  of  traffic  in  women  and  exploita- 
tion for  prostitution  of  women. 

Article  9.  All  appropriate  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  ensure  to  girls  and  women, 
married  or  unmarried,  equal  rights  with 
men  in  education  at  all  levels  and  in 
particular, 

(a)  equal  conditions  of  access  to  and 
study  in  educational  institutions  of  all  types 


including  universities  and  vocational,  tech- 
nical and  professional  schools, 

(b)  the  same  choice  of  curricula,  the 
same  examinations,  teaching  staff  with 
qualifications  of  the  same  standards,  school 
premises  and  equipment  of  the  same  qual- 
ity whether  the  institutions  are  co-educa- 
tional or  not, 

(c)  equal  opportunities  to  benefit  from 
scholarships  and  other  study  grants, 

(d)  equal  opportunity  for  access  to  pro- 
grammes of  continuing  education  including 
adult  literacy  programmes, 

(e)  access  to  educational  information  to 
help  in  ensuring  the  health  and  well  being 
of  family. 

Article  10. 

1.  All  appropriate  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  to  women,  married  or  un- 
married, equal  rights  with  men  in  the  fields 
of  economic  and  social  hfe  and  in  partic- 
ular, 

(a)  the  right  without  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  marital  status  or  any  other 
grounds  to  receive  vocational  training,  to 
work,  to  free  choice  of  profession  and 
employment,  and  to  professional  and  voca- 
tional advancement, 

(b)  the  right  to  equal  remuneration  with 
men  and  to  equality  of  treatment  in  respect 
of  work  for  equal  value, 

(c)  the  right  to  leave  with  pay,  retire- 
ment privileges,  provision  for  security  in 
respect  of  unemployment,  sickness,  old  age, 
and  other  incapacities  to  work, 

(d)  the  right  to  receive  family  allowance 
on  equal  terms  with  men. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  women  on  account  of  marriage  or 
maternity  and  to  ensure  their  effective  right 
to  work,  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  dismissal  in  the  event  of  marriage  or 
maternity  and  to  provide  paid  maternity 
leave  with  the  guarantee  of  returning  to 
former  employment  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  social  services  including  child 
care  facilities. 

3.  Measures  taken  to  protect  women  in 
certain  types  of  work  for  reasons  inherent 
in  their  physical  nature  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  discriminatory. 

Article  11. 

1.  The  principles  of  equality  of  rights  of 
men  and  women  demand  implementation 
in  all  states  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 
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2.    Governments,    non-governmental    or- 
ganizations    and     individuals     are     urged 
therefore  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  implementation  of  the  principles 
contained  in  this  declaration. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  task 
this  is  going  to  be  for  the  women.    It  is  not 
very  long  ago  that  women  doctors  practising 
in  Toronto  had  to  form  the  Women's  College 
Hospital  in  order  to  practise,   and  are  now 
able  to  do  so  at  least  in  that  area  without  any 
discrimination. 

We  are  not  talking,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
something  that  is  not  with  us.  We  are  talking 
about  a  very  real  problem  of  the  sexes  work- 
ing and  living  together  in  harmony.  It  is 
only  going  to  come  about  by  a  great  deal  of 
work  from  the  women  but  we  certainly  need 
the  suport  of  the  United  Nations  is  calling 
for  from  the  male  legislators  of  our  society. 

Well  I  am  going  to  close,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  saying- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  just  made  my  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  That  laughter  just  recorded 
that  the  point  was  made.  Too  bad  we  caimot 
write  that  into  Hansard. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
Sweden  in  1967  the  leaders  of  all  five  politi- 
cal parties  were  asked  to  state  what  their 
respective  parties  were  doing  to  solve  the 
sexual  question  and  what  measures  had  been 
taken  to  increase  female  representation  in 
Rvkstad  in  the  1968  election.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  looking  at  two  figures- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  read  that  speech  under  the 
last  vote. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Human  rights  are  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men,  I  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  you  made  this  speech 
under  the  last  vote. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rights 
for  women  should  be  under  human  rights, 
not  under  the  women's  bureau. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  RykstSd, 
out  of  150  members  in  the  first  chamber,  two 
were  women.  In  1968,  out  of  151  members 
in  the  first  chamber,  15  were  women.  I  am 
just  giving  you  a  little  look  at  things  to  come. 

Second  chamber,  in  the  RykstSd  in  1945, 
out  of  213  members,  18  were  women.  In 
1968,  out  of  233  members,  35  were  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to  more 


women  participating  in  the  Ontario  Lc>gisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  human  rights  commis- 
sion.   Is  this  programme  carried?    Carrietl. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  matter  before  we  conclude— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  that  I  liave  carrit-d 
this  vote.  Vote  1005  is  carried. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  Quite  seriously,  an  original  point 
was  made,  a  very  important  one,  by  myself 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Lakcshore,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  undertook  to  answer  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  vote  be  pushed 
through  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  reply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  undertaken  to  provide  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  but  I  have 
called  the  vote,  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  did  not.  It 
is  not  fair,  and  we  are  entitled  to  that 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  members  will 
just  keep  their  cool,  I  will  listen  to  the  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  specifically 
stated  after  the  member  for  Lakeshore  had 
spoken  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  decision  to  the  extent  that  there 
was  a  matter  of  debate,  that  the  Minister 
want  to  comment  about  it  and  would  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  would  not  be  so  nide 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  cut  him  oflF? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Tlie  speed  with  which 
the  vote  was  passed  was  somewhat  unseemly. 
I  think  the  Minister  should  have  a  chance  to 
reply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  say  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here  very,  very  patiently  and  very  atten- 
tively and  I  was  not  aware  of  any  great 
degree  of  speed.  Now  I  have  called  the  vote. 
I  have  called  the  vote,  the  vote  has  been 
carried.  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  make 
a  comment  before  we  proceed  with  the  next 
vote,  that  will  be  in  order.  Vote  1005  has 
carried. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  witli  great 
respect  and  on  a  point  of  order,  the  vote 
ju5t  is  not  carried  becaiuse  you  say  it  is.  If 
there  are  members  who— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Tlie  lion,  member 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  refuse  to  accept  that  niling, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 

order. 

Mr.  Singer:  —it  is  entirely  wrong.  Now  it 
has  been  a  long  evening  and  there  have  been 
some  dull  and  repetitious  speeches  but  I  am 
not  going  to  accept  tliat  kind  of  arbitrary 
action  on  your  part  or  on  anyone  else's  part 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  action. 
The  hon.  member  knows— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  knows  the 
rules  of  tliis  House  as  well  as  any  other  mem- 
ber. I  called  the  vote.  It  carried.  No  member 
rose  to  his  feet  to  speak  further  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  called  die  vote  looking 
ahead  and  not  towards  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  try  to  resolve  the  matter.  I  am 
sitting  a  little  behind  you  and  perhaps  you 
v^ere  looking  the  other  way  and  did  not  see 
me. 

The  point  is,  I  think,  I  said  to  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  that  I  refrained 
from  making  my  remarks  at  that  point  because 
I  thought  tliat  perhaps  other  members  might 
touch  on  the  same  matter  and  hence,  I  wanted 
to  leave  it  and  I  am  a  little  concerned  at  this 
point  by  reason  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
place. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  particular  vote  in 
reference  to  the  human  rights  commission 
without  assuring  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  and  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  as 
well  as  all  of  the  other  members,  that  I  and 
the  government  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  out  in  the  preamble  of  the  human 
rights  code,  just  as  they  are. 

Over  tlie  years  there  have  been  some  16 
amendments  to  tliis  code  and  I  make  this  par- 
ticular point  because  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  appreciate  that  as  amendments  are 
necessary,  they  will  be  brought  forward  and 
in  fact,  an  amendment  is  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time  on  the  order  paper. 

Now  I  must  limit  my  remarks  since  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  has  been 
appealed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.   But  I  want  to  assure  the 


hon.  members  that  this  government  will  do  its 
utmost,  and  certainly  I  will,  to  see  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  human  rights 
code  are  maintained  and  kept  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  must  say  that  the 
Chair  had  made  a  ruling  and  in  my  opinion, 
tlie  hon.  Minister  was  out  of  order  jfi  speaking 
as  he  just  did  speak. 

The  entire  debate,  since  I  called  the  vote 
and  it  was  carried  was,  in  my  opinion,  out 
of  order.  I  had  made  a  ruling.  However, 
since  the  hon.  members  and  the  hon.  Minister 
have  disregarded  that  ruling  I  now  put  the 
question:   Does  vote   1005  carry? 

Vote  1005  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and 
report  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  return  to  the 
order  paper  to  consider  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Minister  give  us  his  usual  indica- 
tion of  what  legislation  is  to  be  considered 
tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Anything  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Any  read- 
ings; any  seconds  or  firsts  or  thirds? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General):  First  readings  are 
not  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  Second  and  third,  committee  of 
the  whole  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Anything  on  the  order 
paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  BiU  74  and  75? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:15  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Today  among  our  many 
guests  we  have,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  the 
members  of  the  field  services  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

In  the  east  gallery  we  have  students  from 
St,  Anne's  junior  high  school  in  Tecumseh; 
in  the  west  gallery  from  Nelles  elementary 
school  in  Grimsby  and  Markham  high  school 
in  Markham. 

Later  this  afternoon  we  will  be  joined  by 
students  from  Kingsbridge  separate  school  in 
Kingsbridge  and  Alderwood  collegiate  insti- 
tute in  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  ACT,  1966 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
Act,    1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial registration  appeal  tribunal  to  conduct, 
in  general,  all  appeal  hearings  with  respect 
to  Acts  administered  by  the  consumer  protec- 
tion division  of  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

There  is  a  further  appeal  provided  to  the 
court  of  appeal.  The  sequence  of  appeals  in 
this  respect  would  then  be  from  the  registrar 
to  the  tribunal  and  thence,  to  the  court  of 
appeal. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  addition  to  this  bill, 
amendments  will  be  made  to  the  following 
Acts  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  tri- 
bunal: The  Collection  Agencies  Act,  The  Con- 
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sumer  Protection  Act,  The  Mortgage  Broker's 
Registration  Act,  The  Real  Estate  and  Busi- 
ness Broker's  Act,  The  Upholstered  and  Stuffed 
Articles  Act,  and  The  Used  Car  Dealers'  Act. 


THE  COLLECTION  AGENCIES  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  The  Collection  Agencies  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  a  number  of  changes  required  in  The 
Collection  Agencies  Act,  and  in  view  of  that, 
it  has  been  decided  to  introduce  a  revised 
Act  to  be  known  as  The  Collection  Agencies 
Act,  1968-1969. 

This  new  Act  extends  the  registration  re- 
quirements to  include  house  agencies  for  col- 
lections and  tracers. 

It  changes  the  licensing  system  to  a  regis- 
tration system  so  that  it  will  be  uniform  with 
the  other  registration  Acts  administered  by 
this  department. 

The  Act  also  revises  the  registration  pro- 
cedures to  vest  in  the  commercial  registration 
appeal  tribunals  to  which  I  made  reference 
previously,  all  hearings  concerning  registra- 
tion with  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal. 

Other  changes  will  bring  the  Act  into  line 
with  the  current  requirements  of  operating 
within  this  industry. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Neebing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  necessary  as  is  the  following  bill,  fol- 
lowing the  annexation  of  the  geographic 
townships  of  Neebing  and  Mclntyre  into  the 
city  of  the  Lakehead. 
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MUNICIPALITY  OF  SHUNIAH 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  An  Act  respecting  the  munici- 
pality of  Shuniah. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF  NIAGARA 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  An  Act  to  establish  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
of  course  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  Act  to 
establish  the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara. 

Six  years  ago,  in  1963,  representatives  of 
a  number  of  the  municipalities  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  came  together  to  promote  a  study 
of  municipal  problems.  In  particular,  this 
committee  wondered  if  the  inherited  structure 
of  local  government  could  deal  effectively 
with  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
region.  After  a  preliminary  report  on  local 
government  units  in  Lincoln  and  Welland 
counties,  a  special  commissioner.  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Mayo,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  a  local 
government  review  in  the  two  counties. 

The  commission  proceeded  with  the  study 
in  two  stages.  The  first  concerned  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  all  relevant  data  in 
the  form  of  a  "Data  Book  of  Basic  Informa- 
tion". The  second  stage  involved  a  series  of 
public  hearings  at  Virgil,  Chippawa,  Welland, 
St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  Falls.  Over  50 
briefs  were  presented  and  members  of  the 
review  commission  were  able  to  question  the 
groups  and  individuals  making  the  submis- 
sions. In  Professor  Mayo's  own  words:  "The 
exchange  of  question  and  answer  was  often 
enjoyable  as  well  as  informative". 

These  hearings  resulted  in  the  publication 
"Report  of  the  Commission"  in  August,  1966. 
This  report  was  widely  distributed  and  many 
briefs  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
government  commenting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report. 

After  intensive  study  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  and  of  the  many  briefs  received,  a 
proposal  for  regional  government  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland  was  made 
to  officials  of  the  area  on  January  23,  1969. 

Hon.  members  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  aware  of  this  proposal,  but  I  would  like 
to  refresh  their  memories  by  reviewing  a  few 
of  the  major  points  of  the  bill. 


The  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland  repre- 
sent a  compact  and  economically  inter-related 
area.  By  combining  the  two  counties  as  a 
single  unit  of  regional  government  having  a 
two-tier  system,  the  proposal  recognizes  the 
basic  unity  of  this  area.  Within  the  new 
region,  local  municipality  boundaries  will 
follow  fairly  closely  those  suggested  by  the 
review  commission. 

The  26  existing  local  municipalities  will  be 
regrouped  to  form  12  new  local  municipali- 
ties. The  municipalities  will  consist  of  four 
cities,  six  towns,  and  two  townships. 

The  whole  area,  now  consisting  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln  and  the  county  of  Welland, 
will  become  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara. 

May  I  say  at  tliis  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  name  "Niagara"  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing choice  of  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Other  names  were  discussed,  but 
it  became  quickly  evident  that  the  history 
conjured  up  by  the  word  "Niagara"  is  deeply 
entwined  with  the  roots  of  the  people  of 
Lincoln  and  Welland. 

A  new  system  of  representation  on  the 
regional  council  has  been  proposed  for 
Niagara.  As  recommended  by  the  review  com- 
mission, membership  on  the  regional  coimcil 
will  be  based  on  both  direct  and  indirect 
election.  My  original  proposal  for  representa- 
tion has  been  changed  after  consultation  with 
the  local  municipalities  and  the  intermunicipal 
committee.  As  presented  in  the  bill,  the 
regional  council  will  be  comprised  of  the 
head  of  council  of  each  local  municipality,  an 
additional  representative  to  be  directly  elected 
at  the  10,000  population  level  and  an  addi- 
tional directly  elected  representative  for  every 
20,000  in  population  above  the  10,000  level. 

Thus  a  municipality  with  a  population  of 
less  than  10,000  would  be  represented  on  the 
regional  council  by  its  own  head  of  council. 

Similarly  a  municipality  with  a  population 
of  15,000  would  be  represented  by  the  head 
of  council  and  one  extra  member  directly 
elected. 

And,  finally,  a  municipality  having  30,000 
Oi  over  would  be  represented  by  the  head  of 
council,  one  additional  member  for  the  10,000 
population  level  and  an  extra  member  for 
each  20,000  thereafter. 

The  legislation  thus  provides  for  a  regional 
council  consisting  of  29  members,  made  up 
as  follows: 

A  chairman,  and 

(a)  The  head  of  council  of  each  local  muni- 
cipality, ex-ofiBdo; 
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(b)  Five  members  elected  by  general  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  city  of  St.  Catharines; 

(c)  Three  members  elected  by  general  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls; 

(d)  Two  members  elected  by  general  vote 
of  the  city  of  Welland; 

(e)  One  member  elected  respectively  by 
general  vote  of  the  electors  of  each  of  the 
town  of  Beamsville,  the  town  of  Fort  Erie, 
the  town  of  Grimsby,  the  town  of  Niagara-on- 
tlie-Lake,  the  city  of  Port  Colbome  and  the 
town  of  Thorold. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Spveaker,  I  used  the 
name  "Beamsville".  However,  due  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  existing  in  that  area,  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  submit  the  question 
of  a  name  to  a  local  ballot. 

Each  member  will  have  a  single  vote.  The 
chairman  may  not  vote,  except  in  the  event 
of  a  tie. 

The  first  chairman  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  and  vdll 
hold  office  from  1969  to  1973  inclusive.  After 
this  first  term,  the  regional  council  will  elect 
its  own  chairman. 

Elections  shall  be  held  in  every  new  local 
municipality  in  October,  1969.  These  elections 
will  be  for  both  the  local  municipal  councils 
and  for  memlx^rs  electexl  direcdy  to  the 
regional  council.  The  regional  council  will 
become  operative  on  October  15,  1969,  and 
fully  operative  on  January  1,  1970,  on  which 
latter  date  the  local  councils  will  also  become 
operative. 

In  my  January  statement  a  number  of  area- 
wide  services  and  responsibilities,  including 
those  presently  jprovided  by  the  counties,  were 
proposed  as  regional  responsibilities. 

Briefly,  these  included:  assessment,  regional 
tax  levy,  capital  borrowing,  regional  planning, 
water  treatment  and  distribution,  sewage 
treatment  and  trunk  sewers,  regional  roads, 
welfare,  health,  regional  parks,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  to  the  conservation 
authority. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  relative  to 
these  responsibilities  since  the  January  pro- 
posal was  made. 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
assessnnent  will  become  a  responsibility  of 
the  province,  and  I  should  mention  that  die 
Niagara  region  will  be  a  high  priority  area 
for  overall  reassessment. 

The  intermunicipal  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  two  other  functions  he  consid- 
ered regional  responsibilities.  The  selection 
and  acquisition  of  garbage  disposal  sites  will 
become   a   regional   function.   The   committee 


has  recommended  that  policing  also  become 
a  regional  function.  After  consultation  wRh 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  it 
was  determined  that  a  phasing-in  period  of 
one  year  was  necessary,  during  which  there 
would  be  municiptd  police  forces  for  eadi  new 
municipality.  The  ultimate  objective  is  a  full 
regional  police  force  for  the  whole  area,  on 
January  1,  1971,  although  they  still  may  l^e 
in  12  parts  at  that  time. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

pay  tribute  to  the  initiative  shown  by  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  local  coimcils  in  seeking  a  serious 
and  comprehensive  solution  to  the  problems 
of  this  area. 

The  intermunicipal  committee,  with  mem- 
bers from  the  four  cities  and  the  two  counties, 
has  been  especially  helpful  in  advising  us  on 
the  proposals  for  regional  government  imple- 
mentation. Most  of  the  features  they  have 
recommended  are  now  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  you. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thLs  point, 
that  I  have  arranged  three  area  meetings  to 
clarify  details  with  local  officials,  trustees, 
board  meml^ers  and  their  staffs.  These  will  be 
held  in  Beamsville  on  June  10,  Niagara  Falls 
on  June  11  and  Welland  on  June  12. 

The  people  of  the  Niagara  region  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  evolvement  of  a  more  effec- 
tive structure  of  local  government  over  the 
past  six  years.  They  have  also  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  local 
representatives  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  dealt  with  the  many  complex  questions. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
this  area— the  cradle  of  government  in  this 
province— should  be  among  the  first  to  achieve 
a  dynamic  new  system  of  local  government 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  today 
—and  tomorrow. 


\fr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  am  sure  hon.  members  would  like  to  join 
me  in  wishing  belated  birthday  greetings  to 
the  hon.  memtber  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree),  who  celebrated  the  other  da>-,  and  to 
the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt), 
whose  natal  day  is  today  and  to  whom  the 
paties  have  asked  me  to  say:  "He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  but  not  a  very  good  ping-pong  player." 

Some  days  ago  Mr.  Lawlor,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakesliore,  ;i,sked  me  to  rule  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  as  such,  had  as  one 
of  their  privileges  the  right  to  visit  provincial 
institutions  at  will  and  without  notice. 

Strictly  as  a  matter  of  information  and 
neither  as  opinion  or  ruling,  I  may  advise  the 
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hon.  member  and  the  House,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  precedents 
of  this  House,  or  in  any  other  authorities 
which  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  which 
would  indicate  that  such  privilege  either  does, 
or  does  not,  exist. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Now  there 
is  a  very  important  matter  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  a  statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  had  said  that  the  first 
time  there  would  have  been  no  problem. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  this 
Legislature  will  recall  that  late  in  1968  the 
Ontario  ARDA  administration,  which  is  a 
branch  of  The  Department  of  /Agriculture  and 
Food,  notified  municipalities  in  Ontario  that 
the  one-third  grant  which  ARDA  had  been 
making  for  drainage  programmes,  was  being 
restricted  to  those  drainage  contracts  that  were 
awarded  prior  to  Januaiy  1,  1969.  This  an- 
nouncement created  a  good  deal  of  concern 
among  rural  municipalities  which  were  at  that 
particular  time  processing  petitions  from 
farmers  for  a  heavy  volume  of  municipal 
drains, 

I  should  point  out  that  when  this  pro- 
gramme of  providing  additional  financial 
assistance  through  ARDA  for  agricultural 
drainage  works  in  rural  municipalities  was 
established  in  1966,  it  met  with  considerable 
favour  among  rural  people.  It  meant  that  on 
all  construction  of  agricultural  outlet  ditches 
under  The  Drainage  Act  of  Ontario,  there 
would  be  a  two-thirds  grant,  the  regular  one- 
third  from  The  Ontario  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Aff"airs,  and  an  additional  one-third  grant 
from  ARDA.  Interest  in  the  programme 
mounted  immediately,  and  there  was  a  rapid 
expansion  of  drainage  work. 

In  December,  1968,  after  a  review  of  all 
drainage  programmes  in  progress  we  found 
two  things  had  happened.  First,  the  federal 
government  notified  us  that  their  commit- 
ment to  Ontario  under  the  five  year  federal- 
provincial  rural  development  agreement  was 
l^eing  reduced  from  $25  million  to  some  $18 
million;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  drainage  work  eligible  for  ARDA 
assistance,  we  had  committed  all  federal  funds 
available  under  that  federal-provincial  agree- 
ment for  all  water  development  programmes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  of  the 
total     $25     million    federal     contribution     to 


Ontario  under  the  1965-70  agreement,  only 
up  to  50  per  cent  could  be  used  for  water 
development  projects  of  all  kinds,  including 
drainage,  small  dams  and  reservoirs,  farm 
wells  and  water  supply  facilities,  and  flood 
control  projects. 

It  was  therefore  with  regret  that  we  were 
forced  to  advise  the  municipalities  that  the 
additional  one-third  grant  from  ARDA  would 
be  restricted  to  those  drainage  contracts  that 
were  awarded  prior  to  January  1,  1969.  This 
created  a  most  unfortunate  situation. 

Many  farmers  had  signed  petitions  for 
drainage  works  which  had  been  presented  to 
municipalities,  but  which  had  not  yet  been 
processed.  These  were  of  sufiicient  volume 
that  even  after  the  federal  government  agreed 
to  reinstate  the  full  share  of  their  commitment 
under  the  federal-provincial  ARDA  agreement 
of  1965-70,  which  they  did  on  our  request,  it 
became  very  clear  that  there  simply  was  not 
enough  money  available  in  ARDA  to  cover  the 
drains  for  which  the  municipalities  had  been 
petitioned  prior  to  January  1,  1969. 

However,  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
signed  these  petitions  believing  they  would 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  these  drains, 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  one-third  grant  to  the 
municipalities  for  drainage  works  under  The 
Ontario  Drainage  Act  for  which  petitions  had 
been  received  by  the  municipality  prior  to 
January  1,  1969. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  grant 
is  in  addition  to  the  one-third  grant  provided 
by  The  Ontario  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  under  The  Drainage  Act  of  Ontario. 
This  means  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
will  undertake  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  agricultural  outlet  drains  covered 
under  this  policy. 

Reports  which  have  been  received  from 
municipalities  indicate  an  estimated  $20 
million  of  drainage  work  to  be  done  on  drains 
for  which  petitions  were  filed  prior  to  January 
1,  1969.  Of  this  amount  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be  paying  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  such  drains  constructed  or  repaired  under 
The  Ontario  Drainage  Act. 

Because  of  financial  constraints,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  available  from  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  this 
additional  one-third  grant  is  $2.5  million  per 
year  commencing  April  1,  1970.  This  will 
mean  that  when  this  amount— $2.5  million  per 
year— has  been  expended,  all  other  claims 
received  must  be  set  forward  until  the  follow- 
ing year. 
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During  the  present  fiscal  year  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  be  adminis- 
tering the  one-third  ARDA  grants  on  those 
drains  for  which  contracts  had  been  awarded 
prior  to  January  1,  1969. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  programme  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption,  municipalities  are 
being  requested  to  programme  their  drainage 
works  over  the  next  few  years  in  order  to  live 
within  the  annual  allotment  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

I  want  to  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  is  undertaking  this 
continuing  programme  because  we  believe  in 
the  benefits  that  are  known  to  accrue  from 
proper  drainage,  and  because  we  have  the 
utmost  faith  in  both  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
and  the  municipal  authorities  themselves  to 
establish  priorities  on  local  programmes,  and 
to  ensure  that  these  moneys  are  wisely  and 
prudently  spent. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  also  seen  fit  to  reverse  its  earlier 
decision  to  cut  back  on  its  ARDA  commit- 
ments to  this  province.  We  believe  there  is  no 
more  sound  investment  in  Ontario  agriculture 
than  in  effective  drainage  programmes.  The 
increased  output  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
Ontario  farmland,  properly  drained  will  yield 
many  benefits  to  Ontario  farmers. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  matter  of  clarification.  May  I  say  first 
of  all  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  Minister's 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

If  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  ask  on  a 
matter  of  clarification  he  may  do  so,  but  he 
may  not  debate. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  about  to  ask  the  Minister 
if  all  of  the  municipalities  have  so  been  in- 
fonned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
send  a  letter  out.  The  letter  is  being  pre- 
pared this  very  day  and  it  will  be  sent  out  to 
each  clerk  of  each  municipality  in  the  affected 
areas,  along  with  a  copy  of  this  statement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  pennission,  a  copy  of 
this  statement  is  being  delivered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  now. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  be- 
cause my  right,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
has  been  infringed  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  get  through  to  the  chairman  of  the 
OMB  on  the  phone  because  he  has  hung  up 
twice  on  me  today. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  would  like  to 
do  that  here  every  time  the  member  gets  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know 
Bruce  county  is  a  depressed  area  and  they 
have  apparently  embarked  on  a  $1.3  million 
sewage  programme  with  a  forgiveness  factor 
of  $215,000.  The  OMB  has  turned  down  the 
application  becau.se  the  ad  in  the  paper 
wiis  not  worded  properly. 

The  90-day  extension  period  is  up  next 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  mayor  and  the 
council  and  the  engineer  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  OMB  and  they  can  get  no  satisfac- 
tion that  by  next  Monday  approval  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  phoned  Mr.  Kennedy  this 
morning  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  guar- 
antee that  they  would  ever  get  any  considera- 
tion. In  fact  I  suggest  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  the  background.  The 
hon.  member  might  now  state  his  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  privilege  is  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  OMB  that  we  were  getting  the  run- 
around  and  he  suggested  he  did  not  have  to 
take  that  kind  of  language  from  me  and  he 
hung  up. 

I  phoned  him  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
said,  as  pleasantly  as  I  could  under  the 
circumstances,  "do  not  ever  hang  up  on  a 
member  of  Parliament". 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you, 
and  I  do  appreciate  this  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  my  people— we  are  talking  about 
$200,000  for  a  small  town-I  am  sugges^ng 
to  the  Minister  that  he  get  these  over-blown 
over-stuffed— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  has  a  point  of  privilege. 
Now  he  has  stated  his  point  of  privilege 
as  he  has  imderstood  it. 

Mr.    Sargent:    I    am    getting   to    my   point, 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  is   getting 

l>eyond  his  point  now.  He  has  stated  his  point 

of  privilege,  jx'rhaps  the  hon.  Minister  might 

wish  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  wish  to  impress  on  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Speiiker,  which  is  my  point,  that 
the  customer  is  always  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  has  risen  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege,  not  to  ask  questions.  Now 
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he  has  raised  his  point  of  personal  privilege 
which  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  as  a  member 
Oi  this  Legislature  he  was  treated  discourte- 
oiLsly  by  the  chairman  of  the  municipal  board 
and— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  nuts  and  bolts  are  right 
here  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  has 
made  his  point  and  I  think  that  he  has  given 
the  House  a  full  outline  of  the  situation  and 
it  might  well  be  that  the  Minister  under 
whose  administrative  jurisdiction  at  least  the 
board  falls  might  perhaps  have  something  to 
say  about  it,  I  do  not  know.  If  he  has  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister- 
Mr.    Speaker:    The    hon.    member    has    no 
right    at   this    time  to    ask   the    Minister    any 
questions. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order.  Why  is  the  Minister  rising? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He  was  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  has  the  Speaker  invited 
the  Minister  to  rise? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Because  the  point  of  personal 
privilege  raised,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the 
hon.  member  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  and 
actions  of  tlie  chairman  of  the  municipal 
board.  As  I  point  out,  that  comes  under 
the  administrative  control,  I  believe,  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  chairman  of 
the  municipal  board,  not  being  able  to  be 
here  to  answer  for  it  himself,  is  entitled  to 
have  an  answer  to  that  matter  made  by  the 
Minister,  who  is  a  member  of  this  House  and 
is  here.  That  would  be  the  basis  of  my  indica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Unless  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  was  tapping  the  conversation  that  took 
place  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  can  now  enter 
the  debate  in  any  useful  way. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  we 
are  going  to  bend  the  rules,  in  debate  terms, 
in  a  way  which  is  going  to  open  the  door. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
the  rules  of  debate  or  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  not  being  bent  in  this  instance.  I  think 
it  is  quite  proper  that  the  Minister  who,  as 
I  say,  is  the  only  way  the  board  has  to  report 


or  deal  before  this  House,  is  entitled  to 
explain  if  he  wishes,  or  to  comment  on 
what  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  good  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  member.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Speaker  is  concerned  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, if  he  wishes  to  speak  to  the  matter,  is 
entitled  to  do  so. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should 
speak  to  this  point  of  privilege;  the  matters 
raised  by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce.  The 
way  he  has  put  them  certainly  reflect  on  tlie 
integrity  and  the  courtesy  and  the  decency  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
who  does  report  to  this  House  through  me. 
I  think  any  member  of  this  government  would 
feel  that  we  should  stand  in  our  place  and  put 
on  the  record  how  we  feel  about  a  civil 
servant,  most  of  whom,  most  of  the  time,  per- 
form their  tasks  very  well  and  with  courtesy 
and  with  distinction  and  v^^th  fairness  to  all 
the  public,  including  the  members  of  this 
House.  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  said,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  members  in  this 
House  who  would  testify  to  the  fact,  they 
have  on  occasion  contacted  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
have  been  listened  to  with  courtesy  and  with 
understanding  and  have  got  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kennedy,  despite  all  that, 
I  woidd  not  be  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticularly on  two  accounts.  One  is  that  I  tliink 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  reputation  in  the  province, 
and  certainly  among  the  members  of  this 
House,  of  being  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
these  sort  of  things  himself.  He  has  managed 
to  do  that,  I  think,  with  distinction  as  well. 

Then  a  second  point,  of  course,  the  reason 
that  this  does  not  give  me  great  cause  for 
concern  is  because  the  complaint  comes  from 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  which  is  hardly 
a  very  serious  source. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  wise  if 
I  put  on  the  record  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
concerned  enough  abovit  this  this  morning 
that  he  phoned  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  sent  a  memorandum  to  me 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  chainnan  of  the  board  has  just  in- 
formed me  by  telephone  that  he  had  two 
short  telephone  conversations  this  morning 
with  Mr.  E.  Sargent,  MPP,  Grey-Bruce. 

He  indicated  that  Mr.  Sargent  had  ac- 
cused him  of  giving  Mr.  Sargent  the  "run- 
around".  Mr.  Kennedy  objected  to  this  and 
informed  Mr.  Sargent  that  he  would  pennit 
no  one  to  address  him  in  that  manner. 

He  concluded  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"Good  day,  Mr.  Sargent";  and  hung  up. 
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Mr.  Kenendy  stated  that  Mr.  Sargent 
called  him  back  and  commenced  to  lecture 
him  about  hanging  up  on  a  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

I  gather  that  Mr.  Kennedy  hung  up 
again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  asking 
t\\e  Minister  at  this  ix>int— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  at  this  point 
does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Further  to  my  point  of  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  point  of 
privilege  has  been  dealt  with  by— 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  must  be  some  nicer 
way  to  do  this,  hut  I  am  going  to  do  it 
anyway— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  resume 
his  seat.  The  hon.  member  has  raised  his 
point  of  privilege  and  we  have  had  the  com- 
ments of  the  Minister  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man against  whom  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  has  been  speaking— or  his  conduct 
at  least. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Speaker  is  conoemed  that 
completes  the  matter  except  that  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  have 
suggested  that  he  would  have  discussed  the 
problem  with  the  hon.  member  so  tihat  it 
oould  be  i)erhaps  sorted  out  amicably  as 
between  the  hon.  member  for  his  people,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  so  far  as  his  responsibihties 
with  the  board  are  concerned,  although  we 
all  resize  that  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  Minister  make  that 
undertaking? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  all  know  that  the  Min- 
ister has  no  control  over  the  board,  but  I 
am  sure  he  oould  discuss  it  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Grey-Bmce  would  have  raised  it  no  matter 
what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  from 
the  Minister  is  the  assurance  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  may  be  out  of  order,  sir,  but 
I  am  going  to  stand  here  until  I  get  an 
assurance  from  that  Minister  that  he  will- 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  take 

his  seat  or— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  not  take  my  seat  until 
the  Minister  tells  me  wiiat  I  want  to  know. 
You  can  say  anything  you  want  to,  sir,  I 
vWll  stand  here  until  I  get  that  man— 

I  am  asking  him  to  assure  me  that  the 
matter  will  be  looked  at  by  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  is 
now  placing  himself  in  a   very  tmfortunate 
situation,  and  placing  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  doing  what  I  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  com- 
pletely out  of  order  an<l  tlie  hon.  member 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  an  unfair  match,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  very  kind,  sir;  I  want 
an  answer  from  that  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  this  a  court  of  liberty? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  probably  is  in  accord  with 
the  actions  of  the  hon.  member  at  other 
times  in  this  House.    I  would  say  to  him— 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  not  very  consistent 
either,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —the  hon.  member  is  consis- 
tent; that  is  what  I  am  pointing  out.  I  would 
respectfully  request  the  hon.  member  to  take 
his  seat  while  Mr.  Speaker  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  it  is  worth  $200,000 
for  me  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  going  to 
resume  his  seat? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion if  the  hon.  member  does  not  resume  his 
seat- 
Mr.    Sargent:    The    Minister   has    not    an- 
swered my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
naming  the  hon.  member. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  great  seriousness.  I 
believe  that  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  might 
very  well  have  given  the  assurances  that  have 
been  asked  for  by  the  hon.  member.  There 
is  nothing  for  us  to  do  now  but  wait  for  the 
action  of  the  House  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think— de- 
spite all  the  laughter  and  jocularity  here— 
that  this  is  an  extremely  serious  matter.  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  member  should  have 
behaved  as  he  did,  but  I  draw  to  your  at- 
tention two  points  since,  presumably,  this 
may  become  a  pattern  as  long  as  the  hon. 
member  is  around. 

1.  I  think  it  is  your  obligation  to  indicate 
for  how  long  he  is  named— if  I  am  wrong  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  corrected  on  that. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  You  have  to  name 
him;  he  did  not  name  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Second,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  point  of  rather  important 
etiquette.  We  had  a  similar  episode  a  few 
years  ago  that  covered  part  of  today's  pattern. 
I  think  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  is  a 
servant  of  the  Speaker  and  he  should  advance, 
with  sword  or  otherwise,  at  the  request  of 
the  Speaker— only  when  ihe  Speaker  requests 
it. 

There  have  been  earlier  occasions— I  do  not 
want  to  oflFend  our  friend  who  is  not  with  us 
now;  he  will  read  it  in  Hansard— hut  when 
some  episode  arises  in  the  House— in  fact  if 
we  are  without  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  then  I 
suspect  we  are  not  even  legally  sitting— the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  has  moved  to  take  action 
before  the  Speaker  decides  what  shall  be 
done.  He  has  done  it  of  his  own  volition; 
he  moved  forward,  as  he  did  on  the  previous 
occasion  with  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
as  though  it  were  his  responsibility  unilater- 
ally to  take  action. 

I  think,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind 
of  an  episode,  we  should  clarify  the  rules  to 
cope  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  might  solve  this 
unfortunate  incident,  because  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  two  things  could  have  happened. 
One  is  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
could  have  dealt  with  this  in  another  man- 
ner and,  I  think,  dealt  with  it  satisfactorily. 
And  secondly,  that  the  hon.  Minister  might 
perhaps  has  risen  and  stated  that  he  would 
discuss  it  with  the  hon.  member.  Either  of 
those  ways  might  have  solved  this  problem. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  without  gratuitous  insults. 


Mr.  Speaker:  And  I  would  go  further  to 
say  tliat  I  think  our  very  valiant  and  gallant 
Sergeant-at-Arms  becomes  somewhat  weary 
of  having  no  action  in  the  House  and  always 
welcomes  a  little  opportunity  to  advance. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  I  believe  that  the  advice  is  sound— he 
has  drawn  it  to  my  attention  in  any  event- 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  it  in  the  one  way, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
member  has,  of  his  own  volition,  left  the 
House.  Rather  than  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  instituted,  I,  in  my  capac- 
ity and  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker's 
chair  and  gavel,  declare  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber be  excluded,  if  he  wish,  or  expelled  for 
the  remainder  of  this  day's  sitting. 

There  would,  therefore,  not  be  the  neces- 
sity of  a  motion  by  the  House  leader,  which 
was  normally  the  way  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  event,  as  it  has  turned  out,  I  think 
that  might  be  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  when  things 
quiet  down  in  the  House,  and  the  question 
period  is  over  and  the  hon.  Minister  is  free 
to  leave,  that  he  perhaps  might  be  able  to 
contact  the  hon.  member  and  discuss  this 
matter  without  the  aid  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  was  just  a  friendly  dispute  l^e- 
tween  "sergeants". 

Mr.  Speaker:  Therefore,  I  would  deal  with 
this  matter  as  I  have  suggested:  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  would  be,  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  excluded  from  the  House  for  the 
balance  of  today's  session.  .IIi;^. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order, 
I  have  considered  the  possibilities  that  were 
open  to  you,  sir.  It  has  been  my  understand- 
ing that  it  was  a  responsibility  of  the  leader 
of  the  government  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
implementing  what  you  have  done  on  your 
own  authority.  I  would  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  was  at  least  one  other 
alternative,  and  that  was  entirely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
who  did  not  see  fit  to  answer  the  requests  of 
the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

What  is  the  hon.  leader's  point  of  order? 
He  started  out  on  Mr.  Speaker's  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding.   Now  he  has  suddenly  changed  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  on 
what  authorit)'  you  take  it  upon  yourself  to 
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make  the  expulsion.  It  is  your  responsibility 
to  name  him.  I  had  understood  it  was  the 
government's  responsibility  to  indicate  the 
length  of  suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be  able  to  answer  that 
shortly,  I  hope. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather  that  the 
Speaker  is  empowered  to  name  a  member  at 
any  time  his  conduct  requires  him  to  be 
named.  The  period  of  time  that  the  member 
should  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  this 
House  can  be  made  on  the  motion  by  any 
member,  and  perhaps  we  are  being  prompted 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  do  just 
that,  to  make  such  a  motion. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  further 
point  of  order,  that  in  handling  matters  of 
privilege  raised  by  an  individual  member,  once 
his  point  of  privilege  has  been  stated,  unless 
he  makes  a  further  motion  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  privilege  it  is  ended,  and  no  other 
member  can  speak  to  it  unless  he  is  involved? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  in  view  of 
the  proceedings  today,  sir,  that  the  inconsis- 
tency of  much  of  your  ruling  in  this  House 
is  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  Mr.  Speaker  has  always 
been  pleased  to  accept  any  rebuke  which  he 
thinks  is  justified  in  connection  with  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  here.  The  other  day 
there  was  such  an  occasion,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  indicate  that  my  original  thought 
on  the  matter  was  not  correct  and  should  be 
corrected. 

Today  I  am  advised  again— and  I  say  this 
now  without  having  checked  the  rule  book 
myself,  which  would  necessitate  a  recess— but 
I  say  that  I  am  advised,  and  I  believe  the 
authorities  say,  that  for  minor  offences— and  I 
believe  that  is  of  minor  matter— Mr.  Speaker 
is  entided  to  either  ask  the  member  to  with- 
draw or  exclude  him  for  a  period  of  time  from 
the  meeting  of  the  House,  or  he  can  name 
him. 

Unfortunately,  my  proceedings  to  begin 
with  were  to  name  the  member  and,  I  would 
say,  that  for  the  offense  of  which  I  was 
judging  the  member,  it  probably  was  not 
serious  enough  for  that,  although  it  was  a 
culmination  of  many  similar  situations  with 
the  same  hon.  member  in  this  House  since 
the  session  began. 

Therefore,  it  was  my  view,  and  in  that  I 
think  I  am  supported  by  an  overall  view  of 


the  situation,  that  it  should  have  been  an  \ 
exclusion  of  the  memlx'r,  or  asking  him  to 
withdraw  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting; 
and  had  he  not  done  so  then,  perhaps  the 
proix'r  procedure  would  ha\e  Wen  to  name 
him. 

The  member,  actually  I  do  not  think  was 
in  the  House  or  was  in  the  process  of  with- 
drawing when  I  pronounced  the  judgment 
which  is  now  in  question.  I  would  think  that, 
inconsistent  or  not,  it  would  l>e  advisable  and 
wise,  both  for  the  nmning  of  this  House  and 
the  proper  procedures  in  the  future,  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  asking  the  memlier  to 
withdraw,  he  already  having  withdrawn  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  session. 

However,  if  the  members  of  the  House  do 
not  think  that  is  a  proper  procedure  and  wish 
to  have  a  recorded  motion,  it  could  be  done 
in  view  of  Mr.  Speaker's  original  niling.  If 
speakers  can  withdraw,  I  think  that  I  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  it  that  way,  and  I  think 
that  the  House  would  think  it  would  l>e  a 
better  way  to  deal  with  it. 

I  say  that  in  answer  to  the  criticism  of 
consistency.  I  do  not  think  it  is  inconsistency. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  matter  after  reflection  rather  than  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  felt  that  the  interjection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  did  not  add 
particularly  to  the  solution  of  this  matter.  I 
hope  that  you  are  responding— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  not  an  interjection,  it 
was  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  responding  to  m>  point 
of  order  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  under  the  circumstances,  pre- 
cipitated by  your  decision  to  name  the  hon. 
member,  to  bring  forward  a  motion  suspend- 
ing him  for  what  period  of  time  they  felt 
necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  not  sure  what  I  can  gather  from  yotir 
statement  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  but  I 
gather  that  you  wanted  light  to  lx»  put  on 
the  fact  the  hon.  meml:)er  had  witlidrawn  at 
your  suggestion,  rather  than  in  fact  having 
been  named,  ami  suspende<l  for  the  remainder 
of  tlie  session  on  your  autliority. 

As  I  understand  the  rules-and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  l>e  correctetl  by  anybody  from 
the  NDP;  I  do  not  think  they  know  an>'thing 
more  about  it  than  the  rest  of  us  as  members 
—the  hon.  House  leader  or  some  representa- 
tive of  the  government,  has  to  take  this 
responsibility. 
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It  has  not  happened  before  in  my  experi- 
ence nor  in  yours,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  surely 
tins  is  a  procedure  that  would  require  the 
division  of  the  House.  I  do  noit  want  to  chal- 
lenge your  ruling.  Beheve  me,  I  do  not  want 
to  challenge  your  ruling,  but  those  people 
over  there  have  to  take  the  responsibility  to 
lead  the   House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  I  wilH  now  await 
for  such  a  motion.  I  presume  it  would  be 
based  on  Mr,  Speaker's  views  as  to  the  appro- 
priate and  proper  term  of  suspension. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order. 
Under  rule  17(b),  you  simply  put  a  question. 

An  Hon.  member:  Right!  Tihat  is  what  it  is, 

Mr.  Ben:  If  I  may  be  of  guidance  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  "Rules  of  Debate", 
section  17: 

The  Speaker  or  the  Chairman,  after  hav- 
ing called  the  attention  of  the  House  or 
the  committee  to  the  conduct  of  a  mem- 
ber who  persists  in  irrelevants  or  repetition, 
may  direct  him  to  discontinue  his  speech;  if 
the  member  shall  continue  to  speak,  the 
Speaker  shall  name  him,  or  if  in  conmiit- 
tee  the  Chairman  shall  report  him  to  tlie 
House. 

I    might   point    out    by   way    of    interjection 
here,  with  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Sx)eaker  did 
not  name  the  hon.  member.  Mr.  Speaker  said 
if  he  persisted  he  will  name  him.  The  ques- 
tion is,  I  submit,  you  did  not  name  him  and 
only  the  transcript  wiU  show  whetlier,  in  fact, 
you  did  or  merely  threatened  that  you  wouM. 
(b)    Whenever   any   member   shall   have 
been   named    by   tlie    Speaker   or   by   the 
Chairman   of    a   committee   of   the   whole 
House  immediately  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence  of  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  chair,  or  of  abusing  tlie  rules  of  the 
House  by  persistently  and  wilfully  obstruct- 
ing the  business  of  the  House  or  otherwise, 
then  if  the  offence  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted by  such  member  in  the  House  the 
Speaker   shall   forthwith   put  the   question 
on  a  motion  being  made  and  no  amend- 
ment, adjournment  or  debate- 
Mr.  Singer:  On  a  motion  being  made. 

Mr.   Ben:   Mr.   Speaker,  the  rules  say   you 
shall  imimediately— 

Mr.  Singer:  Put  the  question  on  a  motion 
being  made,  but  no  motion  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Ben:  This  happened  15  minutes  ago— 


An  hon.  member:  But  there  is  no  motion 
having  l>een  made. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let  the  Liberals  fight  that  be- 
tween themselves. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  even 
in  order;  and  tliis  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  is  placed  on  this 
House  if  we  are  to  have  any  respect  at  all 
for  the  orderly  business  of  this  House. 

I  may  be  completely  out  of  order,  but  the 
Speaker  made  a  ruling,  and  what  happened 
about  ten  days  ago  was  that  we  had  a  two 
and  a  half  hours'  wrangle  over  something 
which  was  not  debatable  at  all,  namely,  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Mmister 
would  proceed  either  on  a  point  of  order  or 
a  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  it  might  not  a  bad- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Bear  in  mind,  tlie  Speaker  said 
he  was  waiting  for  a  motion, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
if  we  all  aigreed  that  we  want  to  get  some 
order  and  get  some  respect  for  this  institution. 
I  might  say,  with  the  greatest  respect,  that 
if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  stop 
playing  politics  at  this  moment  and  get  to 
this  tiling  it  would  be— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Could  the  hon.  Min- 
ister take  his  seat? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  you  not  pleased  that  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  intervened  as 
he  did. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Sarnia):  No,  that 
started  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  members  of  the 
House  would  he  courteous  enough  to  allow 
this  matter  to  be  dealt  with,  and  then  we  can 
get  on  with  the  other  business  of  the  House. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  on  his  feet,  either  on 
a  point  of  order,  which  he  has  not  yet  stated, 


Mr.  Singer:  He  wants  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —or  to  make  a  motion,  present 
a  motion.  The  hon.  Minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
support  of  what  I  thought  was  the  original 
way  this  matter  was  to  looked  after,  I  woidd 
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draw  the  attention  of  the  memibers  of  this 
House  to  "Parliamentary  Procedure  in  On- 
tario" by  Lewis,  page  30.  During  the  couree 
of  a  discussion  on  tliis  very  matter,  among 
other  things,  the  author  of  this  particular  book 
points  this  matter  out,  just  as  you  had 
originally  ruled: 

For  a  lesser  offence  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, the  Speaker  may  require  a  member 
to  leave  the  Chamber.  This  milder  form  of 
expulsion  applies  only  to  the  balance  of  the 
day's  sitting. 

I  assume  that  is  the  way  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
had  decided  to  handle  this  very  unfortunate 
matter,  which  I  hope  would  be  the  way  this 
matter  would  be  settled  and  we  will  get 
on  with  the  business  of  tlie  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  A  lot  of  non- 
sense over  there- 
Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  comments  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humiber,  although  it 
was  my  recollection  that  I  had  actually  taken 
the  action  that  I  said  I  had  taken  I,  of  course, 
carmot  be  sure  until  I  hear  the  tape.  In  view 
of  that  then,  I  would  propose  to  deal  with 
the  matter  by  way  of  directing  the  member's 
withdrawal  for  the  balance  of  today's  sitting 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  has  been 
quoted  to  me  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber.  I  have  been  advised  by  authorities 
and  the  hon.  Minister  has  dealt  with  it. 

That  will  be  my  ruling  at  the  moment. 
It  may  well  be  that  when  I  listen  to  the  tape, 
as  I  shall— and  any  other  member  who  wishes 
to  listen  to  it  will  be  very  welcome  to  come 
and  listen  to  it  with  me— it  may  well  be  that 
we  will  find  that  I  did— and  I  thought  I  had, 
but  there  is  some  question  in  my  mind  now— 
name  the  hon.  member. 

In  any  event,  the  same  result  will  occur,  of 
course.  The  hon.  member  will  not  be  in  the 
House  for  the  balance  of  today's  session  and 
we  will  be  able  to  get  on  wiih  the  work  of 
the  House.  Perhaps  today's  session  will  bring 
to  the  members'  minds  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  important  matters  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  House  also. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order  and  a  point  of 
clarification.  I  am  just  wondering  about  the 
privileges  of  a  member  of  this  House  in  the 
Legislature  in  which  you  can  say  anything 
to  anybody  at  any  time  and  whether  you  can 
carry  those  privileges  out  beyond  the  Legis- 
lature. What  I  am  asking,  sir,  is  did  he  have 
a  point  of  privilege  at  all?  Is  anybody  forced 


to  take  such  an  insinuation  that  apparently 
was  made  and  not  do  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  the  hon.  member  lias 
taken  a  good  point.  On  the  strict  rules  of  the 
House  just  as  the  hon.  member  for  Lakesliore 
(Mr.  Lawlor)  was  asking  Mr.  Speaker's  view 
on  something  that  occurred  outside  of  this 
House,  on  which  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  is  not 
competent  to  rule,  so  the  hon.  member  was 
deahng  with  a  matter  which  occurred  out- 
side and  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  went 
oji  in  this  House. 

Personally,  I  felt  that  it  was  important 
enough  because  I  think  we  all  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
senior  civil  servants  and  administrative  ofiBcers 
of  this  province.  I  felt  that  if  it  was  some- 
thing that  the  hon.  member  felt  that  way 
about  it,  it  should  be  aired  here  and  perhaps 
taken  care  of. 

He  did  so,  but  he  did  not  do  so  in  Ae 
manner  which  I  think  was  calculated  to  aid 
the  working  of  this  House  or  aid  good  rela- 
tions between  the  hon.  member  and  that  par- 
ticular administrative  officer  or  others. 

So  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  and  the 
Islands  is  quite  correct,  that  had  the  hon. 
member  not  been  allowed  to  state  his  point 
of  order  we  would  have  been  in  order.  But 
I  think  we  would  have  come  to  the  same  end 
because  the  hon.  member  probably  would 
have  insisted  that  he  had  the  right  to  speak, 
just  as  he  insisted  he  had  the  right  to  ask 
(juestions  and  do  other  things. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  on  a  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  to  understand  that 
there  are  two  procedures  that  are  available  to 
you?  One  wliich  you  did  not  use  involving 
naming  the  member,  which  requires  a  motion 
from  the  government,  and  one  in  which  you 
instruct  him  to  withdraw  which  can  be  done 
on  sort  of  a  summary  offence  and  on  your 
direct  instructions? 

My  understanding  is  tliat  you  had  named 
him,  and  if  I  am  incorrect  in  this,  and  in  fact 
the  House  leader  and  otliers  are  correct,  then 
certainly  I  accept  your  ruling.  My  impression 
was  that  you  had  named  hijn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  was  my 
impression,  but  being  a  lawyer,  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  and  when  two  hon. 
members  tell  me  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
in  their  minds,  I  feel  it  would  be  better 
to  deal  witli  it  today  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  now 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  may  put  a 
question  to  the  Attorney  General. 
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In  view  of  the  strange  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury 
investigating  the  death  of  Angelo  Nobrega  as 
revealed  in  statements  made  by  the  coroner. 
Dr.  John  Porter,  the  jury  foreman,  Leonard 
Raynsford  and  police  sergeant  Roy  Norman 
and  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning,  will  the  Attorney  General: 

1.  Suspend  Coroner  Porter  pending  an  in- 
vestigation? 

2.  Recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
commissioner  to  investigate  all  circumstances 
in  the  death,  and  the  conduct  of  the  inquest? 

3.  Introduce  legislation  reforming  inquest 
procedures? 

4.  Institute  a  programme  of  education  and 
training  to  assure  that  coroners  carry  out  their 
legal  responsibilities  and  duties? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  similar  question  I  might  put  at  this 
time. 

In  view  of  the  report  in  today's  Globe  and 
Mail  that  the  Nobrega  jury  was  tampered 
with,  in  that  a  police  officer  refused  to  accept 
the  original  verdict  produced  by  the  jury,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  instructions  read 
by  the  coroner  when  the  jury  retired  that  "no 
person  may  speak  to  a  jury  until  they  have 
reached  their  verdict  except  to  ask  tiiem  if 
they  shall  be  agreed  on  that  verdict,"  will 
the  Minister  order  a  new  inquest  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  The  Coroners  Act? 

In  view  of  the  disorder  and  confusion  now 
obvious  at  the  coroner's  office,  will  the  Minis- 
ter finally  appoint  a  chief  coroner? 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  we  have  a  candidate, 

Hon,  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  answer  both  questions 
with  one  answer: 

The  first  part  of  the  question  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition:  Coroner  Porter  will  not  be 
assigned  to  any  new  cases  until  this  matter  is 
resolved. 

The  second  part:  I  have  directed  the  super- 
vising coroner  to  carry  out  an  investigation  to 
determine  all  the  facts  of  the  matter  and  after 
studying  his  report,  I  shall  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  another  inquest  should  be 
held  or  otherwise. 

The  third  part:  it  is  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce amending  legislation  at  some  time,  as 
soon  as  we  have  completed  our  studies  of 
the  coroners'  system  generally,  but  I  was  not 
planning  on  that  in  this  session. 

The  fourth  part:  the  supervising  coroner's 
office    has    conducted    two    educational    cor- 


oners' courses  annually  since  1961,  two  each 
year,  in  which  they  have  had  as  lecturers 
not  only  medically  qualified  persons  but  also 
Crown  attorneys  and  senior  officials  of  my 
department. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  have  not  been  very 
effective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  they  do  not 
show  in  this  particular  occasion  or  this  par- 
ticular office,  but  I  would  just  like  to  enlarge 
a  bit  upon  that.  The  last  conference  or  ses- 
sion was  held  on  May  28,  May  29  and  May 
30  of  this  year.  On  those  tluree  days,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Graybum,  the  Crown  attorney  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  was  one  of  the  persons 
taking  part.  He  spoke  to  the  coroners  and 
held  a  seminar  on  the  common  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  coroners'  system. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  percentage  of  the  cor- 
oners in  Toronto  were  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck, 
Crown  attorney  for  the  county  of  Ontario 
took  part  on  that  occasion  and  he  dealt  with 
the  rules  of  evidence,  a  very  pertinent  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  committee  on  the  heal- 
ing arts  dealt  wdth  the  case  law  affecting  the 
coroners'  system,  and  Mr.  Hill,  an  executive 
officer  of  the  supervising  coroner's  office, 
dealt  with  these  subjects:  (a)  when  a  death 
must  be  reported;  (b)  when  an  autopsy  should 
be  ordered;  and  (c)  when  an  inquest  should 
be  held. 

Dr.  Cruickshank,  who  is  a  consultant  to  the 
supervising  coroner's  office,  dealt  with  the  cor- 
oners' system  in  Ontario.  Mr.  H.  H.  Graham, 
the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  special  serv- 
ices division  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
dealt  with  the  subject,  police  and  the  coroner, 
and  Staff  Superintendent  Laurie,  director  of 
the  criminal  investigation  branch,  took  the 
subject.  The  drug  problem.  There  were  many 
other  studies  in  that  three-day  seminar.  We 
hold  two  of  these  each  year. 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  many  Toronto  coroners 
were  there  to  hear  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  could  get  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  anybody  tell  them  they  do 
not  have  a  right  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
murder? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  1771,  of 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  I  stated  my 
opinion  on  this  subject  previously.  I  will  re- 
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state  that  I  have  no  intention  of  appointing  a 
chief  coroner  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  And  the  Attorney  General  is 
going  to  continue  to  be  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed there  before. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask  ji 
supplementary  question;  is  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  impression  that  a  certain 
body  of  practice  that  is  not  recognized  under 
the  regulations  or  the  law  has  developed 
around  inquests?  One  of  these  practices, 
perhaps,  is  that  the  verdict  is  communicated 
to  the  coroner  before  the  coroner  asks  for  it 
formally  so  he  has  an  opportunity  to  pass  on 
its  appropriateness  before  it  is  actually  made 
public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  has  grown  up  as  a  prac- 
tice. There  is  some  allegation  that  that  per- 
haps took  place,  but  I  indicated  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  in  this  House  that  I  was  getting 
all  die  evidence  I  can  and  have  asked  the 
supervising  coroner  to  get  all  the  further 
material  that  can  be  possibly  got  together  on 
this  matter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such 
practice.  It  certainly  would  not  be  proper. 
What  we  have  been  studying  is  the  coroners' 
system  generally  and  practices  generally  in 
connection  with  this  type  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  an  investigation  of 
Sergeant  Norman's  role  in  this  be  a  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  coroner  or  should 
there  be  perhaps  some  other  in\estigation  into 
it  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  prefer  to  reser\  e 
my  answer.  I  will  give  one  on  that  eventually. 
It  would  have  to  be  from  whatever  action 
we  may  decide  to  take.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  accept  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  a  question 
of  the  Treasurer: 

Is  he  aware  of  difficulties  being  experienced 
by  the  Midwestern  Ontario  Development 
Association  in  meeting  its  financial  commit- 
ments, owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  support  b> 
se\'eral  municipalities  in  the  region? 

Will  the  Treasurer  provide  further  support 
or  a  letter  of  credit  permitting  the  association 
to  continue  its  operations? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  answer  to 
question  1769,  and  in  reply  I  would  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition:    in  answer  to  part 


one  of  his  question,  yes.  The  answer  to  part 
two  is:  my  regional  development  branch  is 
working  closely  with  the  midwestcm  council 
and  I  l)elieve  the  problems  can  l)e  resolved. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  a  supplementar>' 
question  of  the  Treasurer?  Would  the  resolu- 
tion require  the  involvement  of  government 
funds  or  government  underwriting  credit? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  a  possibility  that  will  be  determined  when 
the  investigation  or  study  that  is  being  made 
of  this  situation,  which  is  now  underway,  is 
complete.  We  hope  to  have  a  satisfactory 
position  developed  here  in  the  comparatively 
near  future,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  an- 
other point  of  order.  This  seems  to  be  a 
difficult  day,  but  our  difficulties  are  by  no 
means  resolved. 

I  put  a  question  to  you  this  morning,  sir. 
Along  with  the  majority  of  questions  which 
were  put  by  my  colleagues  in  the  New 
Democratic  caucus,  all  were  turned  down.  I 
was  most  interested  in  listening  to  the  ques- 
tion which  you  apparently  accepted  from  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  invite  any 
objective  assessment  of  those  two  questions. 
It  is  difficult  for  anybody  objectively  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  why  that  question  should  have 
been  accepted  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  mine  turned  down,  when  it  related 
to  what  I  think  is  an  urgent  matter  vitally 
affecting  the  very  survi\al  of  this  nation,  as 
well  as  this  province. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  have 
reached  an  impasse  which  is  well  nigh  com- 
plete on  the  issue  of  questions.  The  resultant 
situation  is  an  intolerable  one.  We  have  a 
rules  committee  which  was  set  up  becaust-; 
the  situation  was  urgent  some  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  It  was  the  impression  of  some 
members  of  this  committee  that  progress  has 
l)een  made. 

No  progress,  apparently,  is  the  report  that 
has  been  communicated  by  the  government 
meml^ers  to  the  Prime  Minister,  so  that  the 
Prime  Minister  said  in  this  House— and  elabor- 
ated on  outside  the  House— something  to  the 
effect  that  the  rules  committee  was  making  no 
progress,  and  that  the  government  would  have 
to  step  in  and,  in  effect,  impose  a  solution 
on  some  of  the  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  argument  at  the  moment. 
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There  are  members  of  the  committee  who 
think  that  areas  of  agreement  have  been 
reached,  and  the  Prime  Minister  said  in  this 
House  that  his  spokesmen  on  the  committee 
have  indicated  there  are  no  areas  of  agree- 
ment; the  committee,  in  effect,  is  stalled— 
stalled  as  usual— on  an  urgent  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  move  on  to  the 
problem  that  you  find  yourself  in— while  the 
rules  committee  is  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  rules,  you  are  altering  the  rules,  sir, 
and  I  submit  not  only  altering  the  rules,  but 
applying  them  with  a  persistent  inconsistency. 

Most  of  our  questions— we  have  reviewed 
them  carefully  in  caucus— put  to  you  today 
and  turned  down,  I  submit  to  you,  are  urgent 
questions  that  are  legitimate  ones  to  be  put. 
Certainly  as  urgent  as  the  question  that  has 
just  been  put  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  not  urgent  about  that 
association  going  bankrupt? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  it  is  urgent,  and  I 
could  tell  you  that  most  of  the  others  are 
urgent.  I  am  now  pointing  to  the  inconsistency 
of  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Speaker.  So  we  have  a  problem  of  a  rules 
committee  tliat  is  not  operating,  and  a 
Speaker  who  is  operating,  in  my  view,  in- 
consistently and  so  restrictively  in  terms  of 
the  rules  thiat,  I  repeat,  the  situation  has 
become  an  intolerable  one. 

Now,  I  look  for  your  guidance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  how  we  get  out  of  the  intolerable  situa- 
tion. Have  you  any  assurance  that  the  rules 
committee  wiil  move  into  action  and  that  it 
will  at  least  deal  with  tliis  intoleirable  area 
of  our  conduct,  namely,  with  regard  to  ques- 
tions? 

Or  do  we  have  to  submit  to  your  arbirtrary 
decision  and  the  ruling-out  of  questions  which, 
in  our  view,  are  urgent  questions  tied  to 
events  of  the  day  and  therefore  legitimate 
questions  to  be  put  l)efore  the  orders  of  the 
day? 

One  of  my  colleagues  says:  "Put  some  of 
them."  I  am  not  going  to  put  them  because 
I  think  that  may  be  out  of  order,  but  the 
Press  has  them.  We  have  distributed  them  so 
tliat  die  Press  can  examine  them  in  tenns  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions to  be  put  to  tlie  Ministers  today. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak 
to  the  point  of  order?  Sir,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  in  the  House  would  agree  that  we 
wish  to  support  you  in  keeping  the  question 
period  within  reasonable  bounds.  When  you 
made  your  ruling  that  we  should  restrict  our 


questions  to  matters  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance, I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  House  has 
made  an  eflFort  to  do  so. 

All  we  expect  from  you,  sir,  is  consistency. 
I  received  one  of  my  questions  back  today 
which  you  had  decided  was  not  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance,  and  I  accepted 
your  view  on  that  matter  because  there  was 
some  room  for  doubt  tliere. 

However,  I  was  shocked,  sir,  to  find  that 
the  member  for  Downsview  has  put  in  a  ques- 
tion on  exactly  the  same  matter  and  you  have 
accepted  it.  Well  now  you  cannot  have  our 
resi)ect,  sir,  to  allow  a  question  on  the  same 
matter  from  one  member  and  not  from 
another. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wander,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might  address  myself  to  that 
point  of  order  too.  I  think,  probably,  as  I 
recall,  a  little  bit  of  experience  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  there  was  a  time  when  certain 
rules  were  well  known  to  every  memiber 
of  this  Legislature.  One  of  them  you  have 
stated  repeatedly  yourself,  sir,  is  that  questions 
must  have  some  resemblance  to  matters  of  at 
least  public  importance,  if  not  urgent  public 
importance. 

Now  that  has  been  well  stated  by  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  to  every  member  of 
tliis  House  on  many,  many  occasions,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  apparent  agreement  by 
the  committee  that  is  studying  the  rules  at 
the  moment,  I  suggest  to  the  members  of 
this  House,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Speakex  has  little  alternative  but  to  state  cer- 
tain rules  imtil  this  committee  can  report 
and  recommend  some  changes  that  are  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  said  that,  we 
have  already  said  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Report  to  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  three  leaders. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Report  to  the 
three  leaders,  attempt  to  develop  at  least,  or 
gain  mutual  agreement  on  some  or  all  of  the 
proposed  rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  been  reported  but 
the  committee  has  stalled. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  well— it  is  not 
totally  stalled,  I  do  not  think. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue  to 
pursue  my  remarks  on  this  point  of  order.  I 
just  simply  repeat  that  there  is  a  great  fami- 
liarity on  the  part  of  most  members  of  the 
House  with  many  of  the  sensible  rules  that 
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have  been  in  effect  here  for  years,  and  they 
are  being  ignored  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

However,  let  me  go  beyond  that  poin*  aiKl 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  see  how  you  would 
have  some  reason  to  pennit  the  question  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  thtat  was 
presented  today,  because  it  is  my  recollection 
that  you  permitted  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  to  address  a  simihir 
question  to  myself  just  a  fe^v  days  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problem  that  you  face  and 
I  must  say  that  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  who  felt 
that  he  had  been  dealt  witli  unfairly,  at  least 
inconsistently,  in  the  questions  tliiat  he  had 
put  forward.  We  challenged  your  ruling  at 
that  time. 

Now  I  know  that  you  have  twice  said  pub- 
licly in  this  House  that  you  wanted  some  con- 
tact with  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  rules,  and 
really  I  would  say  that  if  there  is  any  stall 
in  that  it  is  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  the 
House  sits  on  the  committee  and  must  serve 
under  the  leader  of  the  government. 

The  leader  of  the  government  does  not 
happen  to  be  here  today,  but  the  leader  of 
the  government  is  the  one  who  must  take 
the  recommendation  and  the  discussion  from 
this  ad  hoc  committee  and  bring  forward 
either  resolutions  or  recommendations  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  party  which  would  then 
be  reflected  in  some  changes  or  modifications 
in  our  rules  and  procedures. 

The  one  area  where  there  was  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial basis  of  consideration  and  let  us  say 
agreement— although  there  was  nothing  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered— had  to  do  with  some 
proposed  changes  in  the  question  period.  This 
would  have  taken  from  you,  sir,  a  good  deal 
of  the  responsibilities  which  you  have  again 
accepted  just  this  week. 

My  own  feeling,  and  I  have  stated  it  be- 
fore, is  that  a  good  deal  of  tlie  responsibility 
for  ordering  of  the  questions  must  stand  with 
the  members  on  both  sides.  If  we  ask  ridicu- 
lous questions,  questions  that  cannot  be  suit- 
ably answered  nor  can  be  closely  associated 
with  some  urgency  or  some  public  impor- 
tance, they  can  be  treated  that  way  by  the 
Ministers  opposite. 

If  in  turn  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
respond,  as  they  must  be,  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, then  they  stand  to  suffer  under  the 
glare  of  public  examination,  and  I  think  we 
try  to  leave  too  much  with  Mr.  Speaker  in 
this  connection. 


I  have  said  many  tintes  that  it  is  throui^ 
his  office  that  we  can  give  proper  notice  to 
the  ministry  opposite  and  their  response  is 
what  must  surely  keep  this  in  son>e  kind  of 
balance. 

Now  there  are  alternatives,  alternatives  that 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. If  there  is  blame  to  be  laid  I  do 
not  leave  it  with  the  House  leader.  I  have  it 
with  the  leader  of  the  government,  who  has 
refused  to  take  action  in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East:  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  point  of  order  in  that 
I  had  one  of  those  questions  that  was  rejected 
today  by  the  Si>eaker.  I  also  had  two  ruled 
out  yesterday,  to  which  I  did  not  take  excep- 
tion. However,  I  do  take  exception  to  today's 
question  which  has  been  ruled  out  of  order. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  what  the 
Speaker  decides  is  of  pubhc  importance  or  of 
urgency.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  continued 
spillage  of  pollutants  into  the  water  courses 
in  the  area  in  which  I  live  is  of  public  con- 
cern. It  is  an  emergency  to  the  people  of  my 
area  that  a  company  continues  to  do  this 
flagrantly. 

I  am  starting  to  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  are  simply  covering  up  for  the  ineffective- 
ness of  some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  over 
tliere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Martel:  With  the  Speaker's  permission 

I    would    like    to   read    my    question    if    the 

Speaker  will- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  does  not 

have  Mr.  Speaker's  permission  at  the  moment 

to  read  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  come  to  Aat  later. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  how  much  later  is  the 
question,  because  this  is  of  public  importance? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  risen 
and  spoken  on  the  point  of  order  and  at  the 
moment  he  will  be  quite  out  of  order  reading 
his  question.  The  hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Martel:  I  woxUd  ask  the  Speaker  then 
how  can  we  get  the  House  to  assess  whether 
the  Si^eaker  is  ruling  fairly  or  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  address 
a  few  remarks  to  this  point  of  order.  Let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  I  am  getting  a  little  sick 
and  tired  of  being  lectured  by  either  the 
House  leader  or  the  Treasurer,  and  being 
told  that  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  rules 
labout  public  importance  and  matters  of 
urgency. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  in  all  this  dispute 
about  questions  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  no  quesition  raised  by 
you  about  the  importance  of  the  questions— 
certainly  the  ones  that  I  have  seen  that  you 
liave  turned  back  that  related  to  urgency. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  about  time 
tliat  the  government  began  to  lead  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  House,  rather  than  to  put 
halos  around  their  heads  and  give  great 
lectures  to  the  other  members. 

There  is  no  question  at  all,  sir,  that  the 
reason  we  have  difficulty  in  this  House  is 
because  tlie  government  refuses  to  lead,  and 
there  is  not  one  person  sitting  on  those  front 
benches  who  is  able  to  step  into  the  breach. 
The  Premier  is  not  here,  he  is  never  here 
and  nobody  leads  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  tlie  Treasurer  cannot  fill 
the  breach,  let  us  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Singer:  Neither  he  nor  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Perhaps  we  could  have  some  order  again. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  If  the  member  would  look  at 
the  Globe  and  Mail  tliere  would  not  have  to 
be  any  questions. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  also  want  to  rise  on  this  same  point  of 
order.  Today,  on  behalf  of  constituents  of 
mine  who  are  suffering  tremendously  from 
polluted  drinking  water,  I  attempted  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  action 
they  propose  to  take  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. 

This  was  well  publicized  yesterday  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator;  it  was  reported  by  the 
medical  ofiicer  of  health  for  Hamilton- Went- 
worth. It  was  a  matter  of  importance  and 
public  importance,  and  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  now 
to  tell  me  why,  to  tell  the  people  that  I 
represent  why  you  chose  not  to  allow  me  to 


ask  what  this  government  mtended  to  do  to 
relieve  this  polluted  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  members 
would  allow  Mr.  Speaker  a  word  and  then 
the  discussion,  if  it  is  considered  desirable, 
can  continue.  Rut  I  think  that  we  are  not 
getting  very  far  unless  Mr.  Speaker  is  able 
to  place  before  the  members  some  of  the 
basic  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  him 
over  a  period  of  time,  in  connection  with 
these  matters. 

First  of  all  the  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
allow  oral  questions.  Secondly,  the  oral  ques- 
tion period  has  grown  up  by  custom  and 
usage,  and  as  I  read  the  other  day  the  basis 
of  the  understanding  that  the  pr£tl  questions 
must  be  urgent,  they  must  be  matters  of 
public  importance  and  they  must  be  impor- 
tant. 

I  would  draw  to  the  members'  attention  that 
for  a  long  period  of  time-and  I  announced 
that  that  is  what  I  was  doing— I  allowed  any 
question  that  came  in,  and  it  went  through 
and  it  was  asked.  Some  of  the  questions  were 
undoubtedly  important,  some  of  them  were 
urgent  and  important  both,  and  some  of  them 
were  urgent.  A  great  many  of  them  were 
neither  important  nor  urgent,  nor  matters  of 
wide  public  importance.  They  were  matters 
of  great  importance  to  the  individual  member. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  not  a  question  that 
is  received  in  Mr.  Speaker's  office  but  that  he 
realizes  that  the  matter  is  important  to  that 
particular  member  and  his  constituents. 

That  is  not  the  point  so  far  as  Mr.  Speaker 
is  concerned.  The  importance  must  be  wider 
than  that.  There  are  other  ways  of  getting 
the  information  and  much  more  quickly  than 
a  question  on  the  order  paper.  It  does  not 
l)ring  the  same  attention,  perhaps,  but  it 
often  brings  a  much  quicker  answer. 

So,  as  a  result  of  this,  and  having  been 
if  I  may  use  the  word  "clobbered"  on  all  sides 
for  allowing  all  sorts  of  questions  to  go  in,  I 
announced  last  week  that  I  would  endeavour 
to  edit— not  edit,  but  to  deal  with— the  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  rules  and  precedents. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  do  this.  There 
would  be  no  one  happier  than  Mr.  Speaker  if 
the  present  rule  were  enforced  completely  that 
there  would  be  no  oral  questions,  or  if  there 
were  a  report  from  the  ad-hoc  committee 
upon  which  the  party  leaders  could  agree  and 
we  would  have  then  a  rule  with  respect  to 
oral  questions  which  would  be  reasonable,  as 
I  am  sure  it  would  be,  and  which  would  be 
accepted  by  all  parties. 
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There  is  no  question,  I  am  sure,  in  any 
member's  mind,  that  Mr.  Speaker  enjoys  being 
put  in  the  position  in  which  he  is.  Had  the 
hon.  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
members  and  Ministers,  co-operated,  I  am 
sure  this  would  not  have  been  necessar>'. 

So  much  for  the  general  question.  Now 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Paric  asked  a 
reasonable  question  and  I  would  like  to 
clarify  it  for  him. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  had  sub- 
mitted a  question  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  a  certain  citizen  of  this 
province,  and  I  allowed  this  question  because 
I  thought  it  was  important. 

The  question  that  the  member  for  High 
Park  asked  was  one  that  was  important,  but 
certainly  had  no  urgency  and  could  not  easily 
be  answered,  on  the  same  subject.  His  ques- 
tion was:  will  the  Attorney  General  order  that 
compensation  be  paid  to  Mr.  Menellis  who 
was  improperly  jailed— and  so  on* 

Now  that  is  a  matter  which  in  my  opinion 
is  important  to  the  man  concerned;  it  is  not 
of  urgent  importance  because  it  could  not  be 
determined.  No  one  here  could  say,  not  even 
the  Attorney  General,  whether  compensation 
would  be  paid  because  there  is  a  board  to 
deal  with  those  things,  I  presume,  if  it  is 
coming  under  the  Acts  of  this  Legislature. 

There,  for  that  reason  I  returned  the  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  and 
suggested  that  if  he  wished  he  could  put  it 
on  the  order  paper.  That  is  the  reason  that 
the  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  was  allowed  and  passed  through 
my  office  and  the  question  from  the  member 
for  High  Park  was  not,  and  I  think  there  is 
some  reasonable  basis  for  that  discrimination. 
Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury's  (Mr.  Sopha)  question,  and  I 
shall  read  it  because  I  have  no  desire  to  keep 
the  House  or  the  Press  or  anyone  else  from 
knowing  what  questions  are.  So  1  will  read 
it  and  I  would  say  to  the  House  why  I  con- 
sidered that  this  one  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
orally  today. 

Did  INCO  pump  tailings  from  its  lORP 
operation  directly  into  a  creek  leading  into 
Kelly  Lake  on  May  26,  1969?  Did  the  tail- 
ings contain—?  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Does  the 
newly  installed  metal  tailings  line  have  a 
trap  door  directly  over  the  creek?  Why? 
In  view  of  the  many  spillages  by  INCO 
this  spring  when  will  the  government  take 
decisive  action  to  stop  this  pollution?  When 
will  the  pollution  control  office  for  the 
Sudbury  area  be  open  to  provide  immc<liato 
inspection  when  spillage  occurs? 


It  was  my  opinion  that  these  were  matters 
which  no  Minister  could  answer  from  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  when  he  receives  the  (jues- 
tion,  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
he  appears  with  the  answer.  It  is  somelhinK 
on  which  he  would  ha\e  to  ha\e- 

Nfr.  Martel:  One  phone  call. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —some  responsible  officer 
somewhere  bring  him  up  to  date  on  and  tell 
him  what  the  situation  was.    Therefore— 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  why  wv  need  an  oflRc-e 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

And  therefore  the  hon.  member's  question 
on  the  order  paper  with  the  two  days  notice 
would  be  quite  reasonable  and  would  brin« 
the  reply  when  it  was  wished. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  and  his  question.  I  agree  that  it 
was  important  to  him  and  his  people.  And  it 
says  this: 

In  view  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  Ian 
Cunningham,  Hamilton-Wentworth  medical 
officer  of  health,  as  reported  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  on  June  3,  that  the  people  in 
the  south-east  portion  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton  must  boil  their  drinking  water 
because  it  is  polluted,  and  in  view  of  tlw 
fact  that  the  condition  has  existed  for  at 
least  five  years— it  has  been  urgent  for  fi\t! 
years— what  action  will  the  OWRC  take 
to  immediately  rectify  the  situation? 

Again,  I  felt  that  this  was  one  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  between  12 
noon— because  these  questions  mostly  come  in 
between  11.30  and  12— and  two  o'clock.  At 
the  l)est  they  would  be  taken  as  notice.  The 
answer  would  come  tomorrow  at  the  very  lx*st 
and,  therefore,  if  it  would  be  put  on  the  order 
paper  it  would  appear  in  two  days*  time  and 
the  proper  answer  given. 

Now  I  was  very  quiet  and  I  allowed  the 
hon.  members  to  discuss  this  and  I  would 
ask  that  tliey  extend  to  me  tlie  same  courtesy. 
1  ha\e  nothing  to  hide,  I  ha\e  no  ulterior 
motives,  I  am  trying  to  do  a  job  here  and  am 
trying  to  get  things  done  proi>erly,  and  I  am 
telling  the  members  why  these  questions  were 
returned  and  why  others  were  accepted. 

The  hon.  memljcrs  may  not  agree  with  inc. 
I  would  not  expect  any  meml>er  who  sent  in 
a  question  that  he  considered  was  urgent  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Speaker  or  anyone  else  in 
rejecting  it.  I  am  not  that  nai\  e,  but  I  would 
wish  to  explain  to  the  other  members  wh> 
these  questions  were  not  accepted. 
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Then  the  matter  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York   South  who  has   a  question  and   I  will 
read    it.    It    is    directed    to    the    Minister    of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  and  it  says: 
Is  the  Financial  Post,  May  31,  accurate 
in  its  statement  that  the  Merrill  Lynch  take- 
over of  Royal  Securities  has  l)een  approved 
in    principle    by    the    Toronto    Stock    Ex- 
change? (2)  Is  the  Minister  aware,  officially 
or    unofficially,    of    other    takeovers    of    a 
similar  type? 

I  really  could  not  see  any  immediate  public 
urgency  in  that  (luestion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  importance— I  do  not  expect  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  to  agree  with  me— but  I 
am  just  IX)  in  ting  out  that  I  felt  that  that  was 
not  a  question  that  needed  to  be  asked  orally. 
The  hon.  member  disagrees,  and  if  he  had 
not  disagreed  he  would  not  have  sent  it  in 
the  first  place. 

I  point  that  out  that  I  am  behind  the  eight 
ball  to  begin  with  because  if  ihe  hon.  mem- 
ber, in  each  case,  had  not  felt  that  the 
question  was  urgent  and  necessary  he  would 
not  have  submitted  it.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
matter  what  question  is  returned,  we  would 
liave  the  same  problem  in  the  House. 

I  am  in  the  position,  and  I  say  this  quite 
frankly,  that  I  either  revert  to  the  former 
practice  of  allowing  everything  through,  which 
I  was  doing  for  almost  a  year— and  it  has 
brought  us  to  chaos  many  times— or  I,  in  my 
own  discretion  without  any  help— because  I 
<lo  not  have  any  help  except  that  of  the 
chairman  who  helps  me  with  these  matters 
and  when  I  am  not  there  takes  the  responsi- 
bility—do my  best  to  determine  what  is  urgent 
from  the  viewx)oint  of  the  geneiral  public  and 
all  the  members  of  this  House  and  not  just 
the  member  and  his  constituency.  I  think 
there  are  other- 
Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  riglit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  getting  these  answers  much  more 
quickly. 

Now  the  hon.  members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  due  course;  I  will  be  quite 
pleased  to  permit  this.  We  look  as  if  we 
have  an  afternoon  of  discusisons.  All  I  say 
is  this,  it  does  not  matter  what  Mr.  Speaker 
does,  there  will  be  difficulty.  If  he  allows 
them  all  to  go  tlirough  without  any  changes 
or  without  any  rejections,  then  we  are  back 
to  where  we  were.  If  he  touches  anyone  by 
returning  it,  then  that  member  undoubtedly 
is  going  to  complain— as  the  members  have 
done  here  to<lay  and  will  continue  to  do— that 


Mr.  Sx>eaker  is  substituting  his  discretion  for 
theirs.  That,  I  must  say,  is  exactly  what  is 
happening.  There  is  no  other  way  around  it 
unless  we  do  have  some  other  way  of  dealing 
witii  tliese  matters. 

Now  I  would  be  open  to  suggestions  both 
from  the  Opposition  side  and  from  the  gov- 
ernment side  as  to  how  to  deal  with  this 
matter  and  how  the  House  would  wish  me  to 
deal  with  it.  I  am  told  by  the  House,  I  must 
follow  the  rules.  The  rules  and  the  precedents 
are  tliat  they  must  be  of  urgent  public  im- 
portance and  that  Mr.  Speaker  must  decide. 

So,  either  we  accept  that  and  we  do  it  or 
Mr.  Speaker  does  not  meddle  with  the  ques- 
tions at  all  aand  we  are  back  to  where  we 
were  originally. 

The  hon.  Treasurer  has  the  Speaker's  eye. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  just  like 
to  pursue  this  matter  a  little  bit  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  particularly,  as  it  re- 
lates to  certain  of  the  observations  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opi>osition  and  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview. 

I  would  simply  like  to  submit  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  House,  that  it 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  very  difficult  for 
the  leader  of  the  government  to  move  in  the 
face  of  some  work  being  done  by  a  conmiittee 
until  he  has  reached  a  point  where  he  can 
be  reasonaibly  sure  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  reflect  the  views  of  the 
respective  caucuses  involved  and  will  have, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  i>ossible,  the  support 
of  the  caucuses  involved. 

The  other  alternative,  of  course,  Ls  that  if 
these  rules  are  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
leader  of  the  government  and  that  situation 
does  exist,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  prolonged  debate  over 
the  rules  that  are  proposed. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  the  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  impose  rules.  I  do  not  think 
he  regards  it  as  his  function.  If  he  were 
here,  he  would  speak  for  himself,  of  course. 

But  I  see  little  point  in  considering  these 
matters  associated  with  the  recommendations 
of  an  all-party  committee  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose until  the  leader  of  the  government,  when 
he  introduces  new  rules  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  can  have  some  assiu-ance  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  subject  of  pro- 
longed debate  and  challenge  and  opposition 
b>'  the  members  that  sit  across  this  floor. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  a  practical  and  very 
sensible  point  of  view.  So  this  matter  of 
criticizing    the    government    for    not    taking 
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leadership  in  this  thing,  I  think  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  somewhat  superfluous,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  rise  to  this  point  of  order  first  raised  by  the 
member  for  York  South  and  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  through  you,  the  members  of 
the  House,  that  I  stood  in  my  place  yester- 
day and  I  thought  explained  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  whole  function  of  this 
particular  committee. 

All  members  of  the  committee  except  my 
colleague  from  Sim<x)e  Centre  were  here,  and 
did  not  challenge  my  account  with  respect 
to  this,  which  was  prompted  by  a  report  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  a  i>oint  of  privilege  and 
we  do  not  challenge  your  points  of  privilege 
as  your  colleagues  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  I  must  point  out 
tlirough  you  to  the  member  who  just  spoke,  I 
think  he  would  be  fair  enough  to  agree  that 
the  summary  I  gave  yesterday  certainly  was 
the  fact. 

The  point  that  really  disturbs  me  some- 
what today  is  to  hear  expressions  like  "the 
committee  is  stymied"  I  have  forgotten  the 
actual  word  that  was  used  by  the— 

Mr.  Peacock:  Stalled! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Stalled— by  the  member 
for  York  South,  when,  in  fact,  all  members 
of  this  informal  group  that  has  been  meeting 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  know  very  well 
what  we  are  waiting  for— for  the  next  meet- 
ing. It  is  at  the  call  of  the  chair  as  soon  as 
Ottawa  people  can  arrive  in  order  to  give  us 
some  advice  with  respect  to  the  supply  pro- 
cedure. Everyone  on  that  committee  knows 
that,  and  that  is  not  a  case  of  any  deliberate 
stall. 

Now,  the  other  point  is  this,  as  far  as  agree- 
ments are  concerned,  we  have  been  keeping 
minutes  and  during  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions we  have,  in  accordance  with  an 
agenda  prepared  for  us  by  the  Clerk,  dis- 
cussed many  of  these  matters  I  underline 
again  today,  on  a  very  informal  and  non- 
committal way  to  see  how  some  of  these  areas 
which  are  concerning  all  members  of  the 
House  might  be  resolved. 

That  study  is  not  yet  completed,  but  when 
that  study  is  completed,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  we  would  each  then  take  back 
the  results  of  this  discussion  which,  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  include  during  the 
course  of  that  study  meetings  with  yourself. 


Then  we  woukl  go  back  to  our  respective 
groups  to  say  we  have  gone  into  these  areas 
of  apparent  concern  with  respect  to  the  rules. 
TliLs  seems  to  be  the  direction  we  could 
go  as  a  House,  and  I  say  in  defence  of  the 
leader  of  the  government,  who  needs  no  one 
to  speak  for  him,  that  it  is  quite  clear  to 
everyone  here  that  we  should  be  working 
together  as  a  House.  These  are  our  rules  and 
tliis  was  the  whole  spirit  in  which  we,  on 
all  sides  of  the  House,  were  working. 

It  is  obvious  by  what  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  parties  say  that  they  would  Ix- 
delighted  to  sit  back  and  then  to  have  certain 
things  forced  on  them  so  they  could  go  across 
the  province  and  talk  about  this  arrogant 
government  which  is  forcing  things  upon 
them. 

All  I  say  to  you  is  this,  on  my  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  BuUbrook:  Why  do  you  permit  this? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Point  of  order,  are  you  going  to 
allow  that  kind  of  sermonizing  speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  think  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion will  listen  back  on  the  tapes  earlier  today 
he  will  find  that  there  was  a  similar  sermon 
delivered  on  that  side  of  the  House.  They 
are  both  out  of  order,  but  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  equal  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Samia  has  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  if  I  might.  I  say  this 
most  respectfully  in  connection  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  to  you,  and  I  mean  this  as  no  rebuke, 
but  certainly  a  reflection  of  what  I  see  in  this 
House.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
incident  involving  my  colleague  from  Grey- 
Bruce,  in  my  most  respectful  opinion,  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  it  was  not  that  the 
Speaker  permitted  the  gratuitous  insult  of 
that  member  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs. 

I  say  this  again,  I  want  to  sit  here  as  one 
member  of  this  House  and  listen  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  put  forward  his  thoughts; 
but  please,  no  sennonizing  and  political 
partisanship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  I  am  on 
my  own  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  I  have  not  finished 
mine  yet. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  may  con- 
tinue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  by  any 
cliance  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  or  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  or 
the  member  for  Samia  fe^l  that  they  are 
being  particularly  clever  by  using  the  word 
"sermonizing"  with  me,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  attempt  on  my  part  to  sermonize. 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  judge  any  person 
and  attempt  to  be  sermonizing  at  all. 

I  must  say  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  this  House  trying  to  practice  what  appears 
to  be  the  lost  art  of  listening.  All  I  want  to 
do  at  this  particular  point— I  thought  I  had 
done  it  yesterday— is  to  put  the  record  straight 
with  respect  to  this  so-called  rules  committee, 
and  to  suggest  with  the  greatest  of  respect— 
and  I  invite  any  member  of  that  committee 
to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  at  no  time 
had  we  reached  any  particular  formal  agree- 
ment on  anything;  that  we  are  in  the  process 
of  going  through  this  agenda;  that  we  have 
minutes.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  dealt 
with  certain  areas  in  the  order  of  the  agenda 
which,  of  course,  include  some  of  the  matters 
already  reported. 

All  I  want  to  say  is,  in  fact  I  want  to  plead, 
I  would  hope  that  this  would  not  be  sermon- 
izing. I  have  no  text  for  it  at  the  moment, 
but  under  the  circumstances  that  if  we  have 
any— 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  that  word  bothers  the  hon. 
Minister  I  withdraw.  Believe  me,  there  was 
no  intention  of  being  insulting  in  using  that 
word. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Let  me  say  this.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  significance  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Why  does  the  member 
use  the  word? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  used  it  as  an  appropriate 
English  word. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Without  significance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  I  plead  wdth  is  that 
we  attempt  to  get  some  semblance  of  order 
in  the  House  with  respect  to  these  matters.  I 
do  not  think  it  does  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee any  good  at  all  to  have  the  obvious 
leak  to  the  Press  we  had  yesterday,  or  this 


type  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

I  am  convinced  and  am  quite  sincere  when 
I  say  that  I  thought  during  the  course  of  our 
discussions  we,  in  fact,  were  making  some 
progress.  I  found  it  very  interesting  and  the 
work  is  yet  to  go  on  and  the  reports  are  yet 
to  be  niade.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate, 
in  my  opinion,  if  the  whole  efiFect  of  this 
committee  were  destroyed  by  some  of  the 
things  that  are  said  today  or  were  reported 
yesterday  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede  to 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  committee  on  rules. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  observations  on  the 
rules  committee.  Before  I  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  on  the  point  of  •rder  that  has 
been  raised,  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
this  House,  I  do  not  really  think— members 
in  this  caucus  are  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  the  Speaker  to  rule  as  he  judges.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  would  feel  rather  more  comfort- 
able in  this  Legislature  if  the  rules  were 
applied  fairly  firmly  by  the  Speaker. 

What  causes  exceeding  discomfort  is  the 
inconsistency  of  the  application  over  the  last 
many  weeks.  It  may  be  that  the  Speaker  feels 
himself  in  a  very  invidious  position  with  a 
rules  committee  meeting,  with  the  leader  of 
the  government  never  laying  down  any  edicts 
that  one  expects  from  a  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  many  of  the  points  of  order  and 
points  of  privilege  that  have  been  raised. 

It  may  be  that  the  Speaker  finds  his  posi- 
tion continually  invidious,  but  it  seems  to  us, 
sir,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  command  the 
respect  and  the  loyalty  of  the  House,  which 
most  members  would  wish  to  extend  to  you, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  last  many 
weeks.  One  never  knows  what  to  expect  when 
entering  this  Chamber  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and,  alas,  one  does  not  know  what 
to  expect,  not  only  in  the  context  of  the 
House,  but,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  from 
the  Speaker  himself.  That  is  one  of  our 
problems. 

In  terms  of  the  rules  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  distresses  me,  and  what  has 
emerged  from  the  obvious  implication  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  interjection  the  other  day, 
and  from  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
the  leader  of  the  House  said  yesterday  and 
again  today,  that  this  rules  committee  has 
really  been  relegated  to  a  pretty  subordinate 
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status  in  the  last  little  while:  "Informal 
discussions",  "private  discussions",  the  "so- 
called"  rules  committee.  That  is  what  you 
called  it  today,  "so-called  rules  committee". 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  becomes  fairly  clear  that  this  committee  of 
six  members  of  the  Legislature  is  simply  going 
through  the  motions.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  nothing  which  it  renders  is  going  to  be 
paid  heed  to.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
instructions  are  going  to  come  from  govern- 
ment anyway.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  that 
puts  the  onus  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Premier  of  this  province.  Let  him  get  to  it 
and  decide  what  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
going  to  be  since  that  is  obviously  his  intent. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
concur  in  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
said,  that  the  one  area  of  general  consensus 
•which  those  six  members  agreed  to  was  on 
the  question  period.  It  may  be  that  the 
government  wants  a  decision  on  supply;  it 
may  be  that  the  government  wants  a  package 
iis  a  result  of  the  rules  committee  discussion. 

But  I  would  think,  sir,  that  if  good  faith 
was  implicit  in  what  goes  on  in  this  House, 
then  the  one  area  which  is  so  contentious— 
but  which  happens  to  have  led  to  a  con- 
sensus—would at  least  be  considered  by  the 
government  to  govern  the  rules  of  the  ques- 
tion period  on  a  trial  basis  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  see  if  we  could  exhume  ourselves  from  the 
chaos  which  characterizes  the  House  between 
two  and  four  almost  every  afternoon. 

I,  for  one,  very  reluctantly  have  become 
dubious  about  exactly  what  that  rules  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  perform,  because  we 
have  been  sitting  for  three  months.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion on  the  rules  committee  are  willing  to 
accept  a  lead  from  government  at  this  point, 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order  and  it  is  a  personal  one  in  regard 
to  your  rejection  of  my  question  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  I 
do  so  in  full  respect  of  the  comments  you 
made  a  little  while  ago,  and  in  respect  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of  this  House 
and  the  so-called  rules  committee  to  come  in 
with  a  definite  set  of  rules  as  to  the  accept- 
able and  unacceptable  questions. 

The  hon.  Treasurer  attempted  to  make  his 
own  definition  of  how  a  question  should  be 
acceptable  or  unacceptable  with  the  term 
"public  importance"  or  "urgent  public  im- 
portance". I  have  submitted  only  four  ques- 
tions during  this  session. 

About  a  week  ago  the  Hamilton  paper 
carried  a  long  storv'  on  excerpts  from  a  report 


of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission, 
setting  out  the  intolerable  situation  of  human 
and  industrial  waste  in  Hamilton  Bay.  I  point 
out  that  two  years  ago  The  Department  of 
Health  declared  that  the  Confederation  Park 
swimming  area  on  the  lake  a  mile  away  was 
unfit  for  swimming,  let  alone  drinking;  and 
the  Hamilton  water  supply  is  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Hamilton  Bay. 

What  raised  my  question  was  the  story  in 
yesterday's  paper  as  it  related  to  my  question. 
It  arose  out  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
West  (Mrs.  Pritchard)  and  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith) 
approaching  the  chairman  of  the  water  re- 
sources commission. 

I  quote  from  the  paper;  it  is  Mr.  Collins 
who  is  referred  to: 

He  spent  two  hours  yesterday  afternoon 

discussing  steps   to  clean   up   the   harbour 

with   city   MLA   Ada   Pritchard   and   John 

Smith. 

That  is  one  point.  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
the  right  to  feel  that  if  the  chairman  of  the 
water  resources  commission  could  spend  two 
hours  discussing  ways  to  clean  up  the  intoler- 
able pollution  in  Hamilton  Bay,  the  tlxree 
simple  questions  could  have  been  answered 
and  would  greatly  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  Hamilton  who  are  faced  with  a 
health  hazard  because  of  this  problem. 

I  also  was  prompted  to  ask  the  question 
because  further  the  story  said: 

The  Hamilton  West  memlx^r  said  Mr. 
CoUins  had  indicatetl  to  her  that  the  com- 
mission would  insist  that  pollution  control 
be  given  priority  in  Hamilton. 

Of  course,  the  questions  are  simple.  You  have 
the  questions;  you  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  repeated- 
Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment 
and  tell  the  hon.  member— I  will  let  liim  con- 
tinue—but I  would  propose  to  read  his  ques- 
tion also  when  I  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  That 
is  the  end  of  my  protest  on  the  rejection  of 
my  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that 
disturbs  me  about  all  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon and  other  afternoons  is  that  here  we 
are  at  almost  four  o'clock.  We  have  lx>en  in 
session  for  the  better  part  of  two  hours  and 
we  ha\e  accomplished  almost  nothing. 

I  think,  imfortunatel)',  the  function  of  tliis 
Legislature  is  rapidly  grinding  to  a  halt  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  no  one  is  in  a  position 
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to  take  charge.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
anotlier  name-calling  duel  with  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  but  I  say  that  when  a 
similar  situation  happened  in  Ottawa,  the 
government  of  the  day  eventually,  and  with 
some  substantial  criticism  from  the  Opposition, 
took  hold,  introduced  some  rules  and  said, 
"This  is  the  way  we  would  like  to  see  it". 

I  would  urge  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince to  do  the  same  thing  and  do  it  with 
all  possible  despatch.  We  may  not  like  what 
you  suggest,  but  if  it  is  the  only  way  of 
bringing  some  order  out  of  die  chaos,  for 
goodness  sake,  do  it  and  let  us  get  on  with 
the  business  of  tlie  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  a  sad  commentary. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  tlie  time  is  long  over- 
due, Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  government  was 
able  to  convince  us  that  it  wants  to  get  on 
with  the  business.  Up  to  now  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Soutli. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  a  sad  admission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  is  sad  about  you.  You 
are  a  failure;  the  whole  bunch  of  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tlie  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  did  not  want  to  get  into  any  more 
name-calling,  but  we  notice  his  forbearance 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only  because  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  one  of  the  main  points  in 
your  remarks  when  you  intervened  in  this 
debate  about  15  or  20  minutes  ago.  You  said 
because  of  the  intolerable  situation  that  has 
developed,  you  were  returning  to  tlie  rules 
and  traditions  of  the  House. 

My  humble  submission,  sir,  is  that  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  not  doing. 

The  traditions  of  tliis  House  were  that  if 
you  asked  a  question  and  the  Minister  could 
not  get  the  answer  in  tlie  two  hours  between 
12  and  two,  he  would  take  it  as  notice  and 
answer  it  the  next  day.  You  have  unilaterally 
changed  that  tradition  or  rule,  call  it  what 
you  will.  The  tradition  was  that  if  a  member 
had  a  matter  that  was  of  vital  importance 
in  his  area,  even  though  it  may  not  have 
had  relevance  across  the  rest  of  the  province, 
he  could  ask  that  question.  You  have  changed 
tliat  rule  unilaterally.  That  is  what  I  am 
objecting  to  and  that  is  why  I  say  the  situa- 
tion now  is  an  intolerable  one. 

My  final  comment  is  this:  I  think  there  is 
only  one  way  out  of  it  and  I  hope  I  can  get 
the  attention  of  the  House  leader. 


Mr.  Martel:  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  does  not  want  to  listen. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  can  get  the  attention 
of  the  House  leader.  I  think  there  is  only  one 
way  out  of  this  situation  now  and  that  is  in 
our  view— and  I  give  you  fair  warning,  sir— 
the  kind  of  dismissal  of  questions  which  are 
urgent  and  of  public  importance  carmot  be 
tolerated.  Therefore,  the  only  way  out  of  the 
impasse  is  that  this  area,  on  which  there  has 
been  consensus  in  the  rules  committee,  should 
be  acted  upon. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  you  get  a 
package  deal  on  all  of  the  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House.  This  can  be  acted  upon 
with  consensus.  Certainly  anything  we  experi- 
ment with  is  going  to  be  better  than  the  two 
hours  of  chaos  that  we  have  had  since  two 
o'clock.  This  will  go  on  if  the  Speaker  con- 
tinues ruling  out  urgent  matters  of  public 
importance  in  questions  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  to  us,  sir, 
that  he  is  calling  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  to 
deal  with  one  or  two  other  matters  and  I  am 
going  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  moment. 
But  I  shall  raise  at  that  meeting,  which  I  hope 
can  be  held  tomorrow  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister returns,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  consensus  that  has  been  arrived  at  in  the 
rules  committee  with  regard  to  questions  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day  cannot  be  acted 
upon  immediately,  at  least  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  willing- 
ness to  deal  with  the  situation,  fine.  If  we 
cannot,  then  we  will  have  to  improvise  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate,  but  I 
must  add  one  or  two  points.  The  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  the  House  leader,  I  believe  is 
correct  when  he  says  there  was  no  consensus 
in  the  sense  that  he  could  see  it.  I  felt  after 
the  discussions  took  place  there  and  we  took 
tlie  results  back  to  our  caucus  we  were  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  changes  that  were 
enunciated  in  the  minute  associated  with  the 
questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Certainly,  if  he  does  not  agree  then  there 
was  no  consensus,  but  until  there  is  some 
action  taken  I  would  respectfully  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  return  to  the 
position  whereby  you  are  simply  the  means 
through  which  the  questions  are  funnelled  to 
the  administration.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
notice  would  be  taken  or  whether  they  would 
be  sent  to  the  order  paper  should  be  taken  by 
the  Ministers  concerned;  they  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  so  doing. 
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We  are  obviously  in  a  period  when  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  some 
changes  accomplished  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  should  suffer  unduly  in 
performing  an  operation  and  accepting  a  re- 
sponsibility which,  I  believe,  is  just  not  pos- 
sible under  these  circumstances  for  you  to 
assume. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  London 
South. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  contribute  much  to 
this.  I  have  observed,  however,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  that  the  nature  of  the  debates  here 
have  changed  very  considerably.  Of  course  in 
1959  the  session  was  only  nine  weeks  long. 
Most  of  that  time  was  expended  on  the  more 
formal  deliberations  in  this  Chamber. 

I  have  observed  in  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  emphasis  has  changed  from  these  rather 
formal  debates  on  the  Throne  Speech,  on  the 
^Budget  Speech  and  on  certain  items  of  im- 
portant legislation  to  less  formal  and  less 
prepared  debates  on  estimates;  and,  more 
recently,  to  ad  hoc  debates  on  questions. 

This  is  not  a  good  situation  in  my  view  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  one  being  that  it  ex- 
cludes private  members  on  the  government 
side  from  their  proper  participation  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  Legislature.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  change. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Opposition 
want  the  government  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  these  changes  and  have,  in  fact, 
put  us  on  notice  that  if,  as  and  when  we 
change  the  rules,  we  will  then  be  called  upon 
and  made  accountable  and  be  accused  of— 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —arrogantly  imposing  our 
will  on  the  minority,  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  what  is  standing  in  the  way  of  modernizing 
our  procedures  here. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Opposition 
is  behaving  in  a  way  that  makes  our  prac- 
tice- 
Mr.   Nixon:   Completely  out  of  order  and 
misinformed. 

Hon.  Mr.  White,  —less  effective  and  less 
efficient.  At  the  same  time  they  tell  us  if  we 
try  to  improve  it  unilaterally,  that  they  will 
go  to  the  people  across  this  province  and 
accuse  us  of  arrogant  and  autocratic  be- 
haviour. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order.  The  last  speaker 
who  spoke,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  Minister  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
I  will  buy  that.  I  am  a  businessman  in  my 
small  organization  and  I  run  my  affairs  in 
a  very  businesslike  way.  This  province  has 
not,  in  the  last  few  years,  more  so  than  in 
the  previous  years— I  have  been  here  ten 
years  also— been  running  the  affairs  of  this 
province  in  the  manner  that  they  should. 

We  are  handling  milhons  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  we  ought  to  get  on 
with  the  job.  I  say  this  committee  has  been 
functioning,  in  my  opinion,  as  we  gather  it 
in  our  caucus,  very  satisfactorily.  I  think 
you  ought  to  pull  the  pieces  together  and 
come  in  here  with  a  set  of  rules  so  that  we 
can  administer  the  affairs  of  this  province 
properly.  We  owe  that  to  the  people  that 
send  us  here.  We  owe  that  to  this  province, 
and  this  government,  or  whoever  is  respon- 
sible, and  you  are  in  authority— the  leader  of 
the  government  at  this  time. 

I  might  say  this,  just  to  put  the  record 
straight,  I  said  nothing  about  his  sermonizing 
and  the  record  will  prove  that,  just  to  put 
the  httle  businessman  in  his  place.  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  problem  here, 
we  have  a  serious  one. 

We  have  the  province's  milhons  of  dollars 
at  our  disposal  and  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  the  House  to  administer  it  properly. 
I  tell  you  this,  not  one  of  you  run  your 
affairs  the  way  you  run  the  departments  of 
this  government,  and  it  is  about  time  you 
got  on  with  the  job,  and  did  it  properly.  I 
do  not  like  sitting  here  day  after  day,  hour 
after  hour,  watching  the  time  of  tliis  House 
wasted. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  should 
talk  to  his  own  leader. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  I  will  speak  to  the  front 
benchers  of  the  government,  the  Cabinet,  the 
men  who  make  the  balls,  the  men  who  come 
in  here  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  If 
they  make  sense  to  us  we  will  buy  them  im- 
mediately, and  that  has  not  been  done  to 
this  date. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  about  to 
quit- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  I  might  say  that  one  of  the 
men  in  this  House  who  wastes  most  of  the 
time  of  the  House  as  I  see  it,  sitting  right 
across  from  us,  is  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development.    He   interjects— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  now 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Very  good,  I  will  get  back 
to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  I  have 
watched  days,  weeks  and  months  wasted  in 
this  House.  You  would  not  run  your  own 
affairs  that  way.  We  owe  it  to  the  people  to 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  has  been  said  in 
this  House  of  you  that  you  have  been  incon- 
sistent. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  agree  with 
that  contention  and  I  do  it  most  kindly  be- 
cause I  have  sat  here  and  watched  you 
struggle  within  yourself  to  try  to  so  rule, 
that  this  House  could  carry  on  with  its  busi- 
ness. But  with  all  due  respect,  your  position 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  obstinacy,  the 
obdurance  and  the  insolence  of  the  govern- 
ment which  completely  lacks  leadership. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  they  had  just  had  the  decency  to 
rise  up  and  give  an  answer  or  an  undertaking 
on  this  occasion,  or  previous  occasions,  many, 
many  hours  in  this  House,  or  wrestling  with 
points  of  order,  would  not  have  been  wasted. 
We  have  already  wasted  two  hours  on  some- 
thing which  would  have  been  avoided  if  a 
Minister  of  this  House  had  given  a  simple 
undertaking  which  would  have  taken  him  a 
spHt  second. 

What  disturbs  me  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  way  this  Tory  government  here  is 
destroying  the  position  of  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  never  read  of  a  Speaker  being  more 
insulted  than  this  present  Speaker  by  this 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  By  the  opposition  from 
Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  made  a  point  and  he  made  it  well.  He 
was  not  being  insolent  to  the  Speaker.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  as  I  read  his  remarks,  or 
listened  to  his  remarks,  he  was  feeling  great 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Speaker  and  putting  the 
blame  where  it  belongs,  over  in  those  empty 
front  benches.  Maybe  that  is  why  the  fault 
always  lies  there,  because  the  front  benches 
are  always  empty. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  might  finish  this— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  very  briefly  on  this  question,  I  think  that 
there  are  many  ramifications  to  the  problem 
that  we  have  run  into. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  speaking 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  this  informal  pro- 
cedure of  the  three  leaders  meeting  and 
then  instituting  some  informal  arrangements 
amongst  members,  designed  to  improve  the 
fimctioning  of  the  House  and  the  faclHties 
available  to  the  membetrs,  has  collapsed 
completely. 

The  only  person  who  can  make  tlie  decision 
is  the  Prime  Minister  on  all  of  these  matters. 
I^t  me  just  relate  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
die  question  of  the  appropriation  for  our 
caucus  for  the  year  which  started  on  April  1 
went  through  this  system  and  nothing  has 
happened. 

Tlie  matters  which  were  debated  during 
the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship  about  travelling 
expenses,  about  the  indemnity,  about  all  the 
matters  which  are  of  concern  to  the  members 
from  the  point  of  view  of  them  performing 
their  functions  in  this  House,  went  through 
the  three  leaders,  through  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, into  some  form  of  discussion  and 
nothing  has  happened  about  them.  We  say 
to  you  that  we  have  had,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  changes  in  the  order  of  the  esti- 
mates which  occur  every  day. 

Every  day  for  tlie  last  week  we  have  not 
known  which  estimates  are  going  to  come 
before  the  House  and  what  the  order  is  going 
to  be.  It  is  totally  imiwssible  for  us,  with 
the  limited  resources,  to  be  informed  in  an 
intelligent  way  on  24  hours'  notice  to  take 
part  in  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General. 

Let  me  say  that  last  night,  in  a  facetious 
way,  I  asked  the  leader  of  the  House  if  he 
could  tell  us  what  bills  we  were  going  to 
debate  today  and  he  said,  "Anything  on  the 
oixler  paper," 

I  am  not  going  to  list  other  items,  I  am 
simply  pointing  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
exacerbation  and  frustration,  in  the  House  of 
which  die  question  period  is  certainly  one,  is 
tliat  there  is  no  orderly  way  in  which  the 
government  is  bringing  before  the  House 
the  legislation,  the  estimates  or  the  matters 
v/hich  are  of  concern.  And  I  for  one,  certainly 
within  our  caucus,  think  that  we  will  have 
to    discuss    this    whole    question    of  kidding 
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ourselves  that  the  three  leaders  can  meet 
together,  institute  some  kind  of  informal  pro- 
c(xkires  and  produce  any  results.  The  straight- 
forward way  in  all  of  these  areas  is  for  the 
government,  the  Prime  Minister,  to  appoint  a 
committee  representative  of  all  parties  in  a 
formal  way;  a  formal  committee  designed  to 
carry  out  certain  things,  with  a  time  limit 
in  which  they  are  going  to  report,  and  with 
the  power  to  introduce  interim  arrangements 
and  interim  reports.  Subject  to  reporting  to 
this  House  and  whatever  debate  takes  place, 
th^se  will  be  implemented  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Otherwise  we  will  be  reduced  to  this  total 
sense  of  frustration.  I  make  it  only  as  a 
comment.  My  reaction  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  question  period  in  the  House,  noticed  by 
others  or  not,  has  been  not  to  participate  in 
it    because    it    has    been    a    waste    of    time. 

I  want  very  mudi  to  ask  questions  about 
certain  limited  matters,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  ask  them  and  have  them  disappear 
in  a  melange  \vithin  the  whole  framework 
of  the  House. 

Let  me  summarize.  The  appropriation  of 
this  caucus  is  unknown.  We  can  make  no 
plans  whatsoever.  The  facilities  under  which 
we  operate  are  abysmally  poor.  There  is  no 
ordering  of  the  order  paper  to  let  us  know, 
even  24  hours  in  advance,  what  the  business 
of  the  House  on  a  particular  day  will  be 
when  there  are  major  bills  which  can  come 
l>efore  us. 

There  is  no  eflFort  made  whatsoever  to  order 
the  estimates  in  the  House  in  a  way  which  is 
imderstandable.  Certainly  there  are  going  to 
be  minimal  changes  from  time  to  time.  On 
none  of  the  matters  which  concern  the  indivi- 
dual members— in  terms  of  their  expenses, 
their  living  costs,  the  problems  which  in 
this  modem  time  tliey  face  to  provide  for 
tliemselves— has  anything  happened.  All  this 
is  reflected  in  a  growing  sense  of  disenchant- 
ment and  frustration. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  party  which 
supports  the  government,  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West,  said  publicity  the  other  day 
that  it  was  not  worth  her  while  to  come 
here  and  spend  her  time  as  a  member  of  this 
House.  I  think  that  is  a  shattering  result. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  not  bother  replyingl 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  work  is  just  not  being 
accomplished  in  the  House.  We  have  no  idea 
—and  this  is  my  last  comment,  Mr.  Speaker- 
nobody  will  tell  us  whether  this  House  is 
going    to    adjourn    at    the    end    of    June    or 


whether  we  are  going  to  sit  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

It  is  a  war  of  attrition,  and  that  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  people  of  the  province 
want  their  business  carried  on.  It  has  often 
been  said— and  there  are  members  of  this 
House  who  are  now  agreeing  with  it— that 
this  House  is  rapidly  becoming  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  perhaps 
this  debate  has  gone  long  enough,  but  I  would 
like  to  do  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  (Mr.  Burr)  the  courtesy  that  I  ex- 
tended to  the  other  members  who  had  ques- 
tions returned,  by  reading  them  to  the  House 
and  telling  them  the  reason  that  I  did  not 
accept  them. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
accept  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  Mr.  Speaker  is  turning  back 
questions  of  urgent  public  importance.  As  I 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  personal  opinion.  That  is 
his  opinion;  Mr.  Speaker's  opinion  does  not 
necessarily  coincide. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  asked 
this  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett): 

In  view  of  the  statement  attributed  to 
Mr.  Collins,  OWRC  chairman,  as  reported 
in  the  Spectator  of  June  3,  that  the  com- 
mission would  insist  that  Hamilton  Bay 
pollution  control  be  given  priority, 

(a)  What  action  is  contemplated? 

(b)  When  will  such  action  begin? 

(c)  Are  funds  available  for  such  a  pro- 
gramme? 

The  comments  that  I  have  made  in  connec- 
tion with  similar  questions  would  apply,  or 
did  apply,  when  I  was  considering  this  one. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside 
asked  this  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)— submitted  it: 

Are  there   any  research  programmes   in 

Ontario  designed  to  determine  how  much 

of  various  pesticides,  such  as  DDTO,   or 

pollutants  such  as  lead,  is  accumulating  in 

the  bodies  of  human  beings? 
Again,  I  thought  that  that  was  not  a  question 
which    had    its    place    in   the    oral    question 
period. 

I  would  say  this,  not  by  rebuttal,  not  by 
explanation  and  not  by  anything  else,  but  I 
entirely  agree  with  almost  everything  which 
has  been  said  here  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  because  I  think  we  are  all  right. 

I  think  that  there  has  to  be  some  order 
brought,  not  only  to  this  part  of  our  day's 
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work,  but  in  many  other  areas.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  there  would  be  a  method  of 
finding  that  way.  I  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  if  it  is  found  most  certainly  Mr. 
Speaker  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  in  the  maimer  that  he 
feels  the  House  would  wish  him  to  do  so.  In 
the  meantime,  he  is,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  if  not  in  an  intolerable,  then  an  invidious 
situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Humber  had  a  ques- 
ton  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right! 

The  problem  is  the  inexorable  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  There  is  simply  no  depth 
when  the  Premier  is  absent. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Pitman)  was  the  mover  of  this 
motion.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mem- 
ber who  introduced  the  motion  must  be  pres- 
ent in  the  House  in  order  to  withdraw  the 
motion.  Am  I  correct  in  this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
really  impaled  on  an  interesting  technicality. 
The  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  is  out  of 
the  House  and  cannot  be  here  for  the  rest  of 
this  afternoon.  He  moved  it.  If  you  cannot 
accept  my  withdrawal  as  leader  of  the  party 
of  that  motion,  I  leave  you  to  deal  with  the 
technicality. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  there  is  a  method  by| 
which  we  may  deal  with  this.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  has  suggested  to  the  com- 


Mr.  Singer:  I  had  a  question  for  the  Attor-  ^.^      ^u  ^  ^u  u      r      r.  .    u  i.  i. 

^W^  mittee  that  the  member  for  Peterborough  has 


ney  General.  He  is  gone,  too 
Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  16th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Renter  in  the  chair. 


ESTABLISHMENT  BY  SECRET  BALLOT 
OF  A  GENERAL  FARM  ORGANIZATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  140,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment,  upon  an  opin- 
ion poll  by  secret  ballot  of  the  farmers  in 
Ontario  of  a  General  Farm  Organization. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  find  that  section  1  of  the 
bill  has  been  passed  and  that  the  committee 
has  an  amendment  before  them  in  coimection 
with  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
think  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  Deans)  has  the  floor  but  may  I, 
on  a  point  of  order,  rise  to  say  that  since  the 
main  point  of  that  amendment  was  that  pas- 
sage of  the  section  should  be  postponed  until 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee for  final  consideration  of  the  ballot, 
that  took  place  yesterday,  and  therefore,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  would  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  According  to  my  informa- 
tion, I  stand  to  be  corrected,  the  mover  of  a 
motion  must  be  present  before  that  motion 
may  be  withdrawn.  I  believe  this  is  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  mover  of  the  motion- 


authorized  him  to  withdraw  the  motion.  That 
being  the  case,  I  think  that  in  committee  the 
rules  are  a  little  freer  than  they  are  in  session 
of  the  House,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  the 
committee  to  give  me  their  concurrence  to 
the  suggestion  by  the  member  for  York  South 
that  this  motion  be  withdrawn. 

Do  I  have  that  concurrence? 

Concurred  in. 

We  are  dealing  with  section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  has  been  withdrawn.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  has  some  remarks  or  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. On  the  last  evening  when  we  were  deal- 
ing with  this  bill,  I  had  been  making  some 
comments  directed  to  the  amendment  which 
has  now  been  withdrawn. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  that  I  was  mak- 
ing, I  want  to  say  this  to  you:  that  it  is  my 
opinion,  having  considered  this  matter  a  great 
deal  since  last  Thursday,  I  believe  when  we 
were  in  this  House  and  dealing  with  it,  that 
the  proposition  even  of  deciding  in  this  Legis- 
lature anything  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  any  group  of  people  is  a  ludicrous  proposi- 
tion. There  are  in  Ontario  at  the  present 
moment  two  organizations,  each  one  of  whom 
believes  that  there  ought  to  be  a  general  farm 
organization.  The  difficulty  that  they  face  and 
that  we  face  is  that  each  organization  has,  in 
the  back  of  its  mind,  the  type  of  organization 
that  they  would  like  to  see  come  into  being. 

I  believe,  having  discussed  it  with  both 
organizations,  that  were  one  given  the  choice 
of  having  the  other  as  the  farm  organization 
which  will  ultimately  result,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  farm  organization,  there  just 
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would  be  no  general  organization  come  about. 
I  would  say  that  the  best  possible  method, 
dirough  you  to  the  Minister,  the  best  possible 
method  for  having  achie\'ed  this  would  have 
l)een  to  have  permitted  the  organizations  to 
continue  organizing  in  the  form  which  they 
l)elieved  best  represent  the  views  of  farmers 
until  such  time  as  they  arrived  at  a  position 
where  they  had  by  far,  the  majority  as  mem- 
!)ers. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  late  for  this.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  late.  So  what  I  say  to  yoti,  sir, 
is  this:  that  the  ballot  having  been  accepted, 
the  committee  having  sat  and  heard  the  views 
of  the  parties  that  are  interested  and  the 
members  of  this  House  having  done  likewise, 
doing  what  I  believe  is  best  to  represent  those 
who  are  in  the  farm  community  in  my  riding, 
1  will  support  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  regard  to  this,  I  wonder  do  we  have 
the  information— the  Minister  could  help  us 
if  he  has  this— as  to  how  this  vote  will  be  con- 
ducted? Do  we  know  yet  whether  this  is  going 
to  be  conducted  in  local  areas,  similar  to  other 
votes  or  is  it  going  to  be  done  by  mail  or  do 
we  have  anything  on  that  yet,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  While  the 
Minister  is  answering  that  question,  perhaps 
he  could  also  include  in  his  answer  if  in  fact 
a  date  for  the  vote  has  been  set. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  is  he  prepared 
today,  to  name  the  three  or  the  five  members 
of  the  interim  committee  that  is  going  to  be 
set  up  by  his  department?  Also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  regards  to  the  vote,  will  it  be  carried 
out  like  a  provincial  vote  or  will  it  be  by 
mail  and  will  there  be  scrutineers  at  these 
polling  places,  if  it  is  carried  out  at  polling 
places  across  the  province? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions on  this  point  before  the  hon.  Minister 
replies?  Perhaps  we  could  deal  with  them  all 
at  the  same  time. 

The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  adjourned  a  few  days 
ago,  there  was  discussion  and  debate  on  cer- 
tain matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
or  the  holding  of  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tion opinion  poll.  Among  those  comments  that 
were  made,  I  detected  from  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  the  opinion  being  quite  vigour- 
(Hisly    expressed    that    the    government    was 


injecting  itself  into  the  matter  of  farm  organi- 
zations in  even  providing  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  vote.  And  I  resent  that  very  much. 
In  fact,  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  goxemment  was  trying  to  establish  a  farm 
organization  in  Ontario  that  would  maintain 
the  rural  Tory  machine,  with  a  compulsory 
check-ofiF.  Hansard  will  record  that  state- 
ment expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk).  To  me  this  is  a 
deplorable  thing  to  have  said  when  this  gov- 
ernment was  asked  to  implement  the  holding 
of  such  a  plebiscite  and  the  establishment  of 
such  legislation.  One  can  only  conclude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  reason  that  this  was  said 
was  not  to  unite  the  farmers  but  to  further 
divide  the  farmers  to  the  benefit  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  and  no  one  else  in  this 
province. 

We  took  this  matter— the  matter  of  the 
ballot— to  the  committee  on  agriculture.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  is  no  consensus  among 
all  the  farmers  of  this  province  as  to  what  the 
wording  should  be  on  the  ballot. 

But  I  have  this  afternoon,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Chairmian,  placed  on  each  mem- 
ber's desk,  the  ballot  as  it  was  agreed  upon 
in  tlie  committee  on  agriculture  yesterday.  I 
hope  that  ballot  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned.  It  does  not  include  those  things 
which  the  members  of  the  farmers  union, 
quite  sincerely  yesterday,  asked  for. 

I  explained  why  Plan  "A"  could  not  be  on 
the  ballot  from  the  government's  standpoint. 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  right  and  fitting  that 
we  should  explain  it  here  again  in  this  House 
because  I  did  this  previoudy,  when  the  bill 
was  up  for  second  reading.  Unfortunately,  the 
Hansards  are  not  available  for  that  day  due 
to  the  printing  strike. 

But  Hansard  will  recall  why  I  had  great 
concern  with  putting  Plan  "A"  on  the  ballot 
as  it  outiined  by  the  farmers  union  and  it 
is  simiply  based  on  the  matter  of  the  com- 
modity boards  and  their  position.  That  is 
where  the  problem  exists  and  I  think  we 
should  be  quite  clear  about  this. 

A  proposal  of  Plan  "A"  for  one  integrated 
farm  organization  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
this  document  that  was  presented  to  me  by 
the  farmers  imion  executive  themselves.  There 
are  various  tilings  that  are  spoken  here,  the 
purposes,  the  methods,  the  structure  and  how 
it  would  be  established. 

And  when  it  comes  to  a  provinicial  basis, 
I  read  to  you  the  paragrapJis  which  to  me 
are  quite  imi>ortant  as  far  as  the  commodity 
boards  operating  in  this  province,  as  we  have 
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came  to  know  them,  are  really  concerned.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

It  is  necessaiy  to  have  the  functions  of 
existing  marketing  boards  transferred  to 
the  comimodity  department  of  the  general 
farm  organization.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date this  transfer,  it  will  be  important  to 
operate  with  a  certain  amomit  of  flexibility 
and  time  schedule  for  complete  integration 
of  the  various  marketing  boards.  The  trans- 
fer, in  our  opinion,  would  take  place  when 
51  per  cerBt  of  the  producers  of  a  said 
comanodity  or  the  majority  of  delegates 
voting  at  a  meeting  representing  producers 
of  a  said  commodity,  vote  in  favour  of  the 
function  of  tlieir  board  being  integrated 
into  the  general  organization. 

Once  the  producers  have  made  this  deci- 
sion, the  marketing  board  policy  function 
on  maifketing  will  pass  to  the  general 
organization. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  under  which  20-some  com- 
modity boards  operate  in  this  province,  cover- 
ing 40  commodities.  Therein  it  is  those 
producers  wlio  vote,  not  the  total  amount  of 
producers  that  is  referred  to  in  Plan  "A",  but 
66%  per  cent  of  the  producers  of  the  com- 
modity who  vote  in  favour  of  any  action 
being  taken  by  that  commodity  board;  then 
it  l>ecomes  their  prerogative  to  have  that  done. 

But  Plan  "A"  denies  those  producers  that 
right.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
consistent  in  legislation  and  if  we,  as  a  gov- 
ernment and  you  people  as  members  of  the 
Opposition,  are  to  be  consistent,  in  support- 
ing The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  and 
those  commodity  boards  that  have  been  estab- 
lished under  that  Act,  tlien  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  the  inherent  problem  which  lies 
in  putting  Plan  "A"  on  the  ballot. 

We  propose,  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday  in  the  committee,  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  section  3,  when  you  arrive  at 
that  time,  sir,  which  will  spell  out  clearly 
what  I  said  in  tiie  committee  on  agriculture 
at  its  first  meeting  and  again  yesterday,  that 
when  a  commodity  marketing  board  decides, 
by  the  tyi>e  of  a  vote  I  have  just  described,  to 
either  dissolve  itself  or  to  amalgamate  with 
another  board  or  to  declare  another  group— 
and  in  this  case,  the  general  farm  organization 
—as  their  marketing  agency,  then  that  can  be 
accomplished.  I  would  feel  that  the  ballot  so 
described  that  has  been  delivered  to  you 
today  and  which  was  agreed  upon  yesterday, 
provides  for  the  opportimity  for  any  farmer 


in  tliis  province  to  so  decide  what  he  wantjj 
to  do. 

First  of  all,  if  you  will  refer  to  that  ballot^ 
in  question  1,  "are  you  in  favour  of  a  Gen- 
eral Farm  Organization  with  compulsory 
oheck-ofE"— and  I  referred  to  those  words 
"with  compulsory  check-oflF",  because  in  Plan 
"A"  there  is  compulsory  check-ofF.  There  has 
to  be  government  authority  in  order  that  com- 
pulsory check-off  may  \^  implemented.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

So  when  we  are  told  tliat  tliere  is  govern- 
ment interference,  that  it  will  be  government 
control,  I  look  at  it  with  some  skepticism 
l)ecause  if  Plan  "A"  supporters  want  com- 
pulsory check-off  there  has  to  be  govemmenl' 
authority  for  it.  So  we  feel  that  question  1, 
can  be  answered  by  any  farmer  in  this  prov- 
ince one  way  or  the  other  as  he  sees  fit. 

Now,  with  regard  to  question  2,  there  has 
been  a  change  made  in  tiiat  the  restrictions 
of  questions  2  and  3  have  been  removed  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  yesterday  so  that 
an  expression  of  opinion  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  farmers  who  will  attend  the 
first  founding  convention,  if  indeed  such  a 
convention  is  ever  called,  wiU  have  some- 
thing to  guide  them  in  determining  how  the 
structure  of  their  organization  should  be 
established.  I  would  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  accomplished  many  things  and  that 
those  who  are  so  greatly  concerned  with  the 
lack  of  choice  really  do  have  a  choice  in  how 
diey  may  vote  on  this  ballot. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral farm  organization  committee,  Mr.  Dehner 
Bennett,  to  name  him,  who  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Farmers  Union,  and  who 
is  a  member  of  the  farmers  union  and  who' 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  Plan  "A",  got  up 
in  the  committee  on  agriculture  and  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion.  Plan  "A"  was  on  tlie 
ballot  now,  in  principle,  and  he  enunciated 
the  various  questions  tiiat  could  be  answered 
to  suit  those  who  support  Plan  "A". 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  rather  than 
w  as  suggested  by  members  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  when  tlie  bill  was  discussed  last 
week,  that  no  opportunity  was  provided  to 
farmers  to  vote  on  a  matter  of  choice,  there  is 
indeed  this  matter  of  choice  on  the  ballot, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  now  move 
on  and  pass  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Now  with  regard  to  two  or  tliree  questions 
that  were  asked.  First  of  all,  how  is  the  vote 
to  be  carried  out?  In  each  county  and  district 
in  this  province  the  agricultural  representative 
of  our  department  will  be  named  as  the 
returning  officer  for  that  area.  He  will  in  turn 
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find  the  polKng  places  and  find  the  people  to 
man  those  polling  places. 

The  ballot  will  be  provided  after  a  form 
has  been  handed  to  the  respective  farmer  or 
his  wife  or  the  21 -year-old  person  who  may 
operate  the  farm  or  be  in  association  with 
the  operation  of  the  farm,  when  they  enter 
the  polling  place.  TTiey  will  be  given  this 
registration  of  producers  form.  They  can  go 
to  a  table  and  complete  the  form  and  I  will 
read  this  form. 

I  hereby  certify— 
And  the   recipient   of  the  form  is   asked  to 
indicate  which  of  these  categories  he  or  she 
falls  into: 

1.  I  am  an  owner,  part-owner  or  a 
tenant  of  the  farm  listed  below  or  a 
shareholder  of  a  body  corporate  that  is 
the  owner,  part-ovmer  or  tenant  of  the 
farm  listed  below  and  that  I  am  engaged 
on  the  farm  in  tlie  production  of  agricul- 
tural products; 

2.  His  or  her  spouse; 

3.  Related  to  him  or  her  through  blood 
relationship,  marriage  or  adoption,  21  years 
of  age  or  older  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm  listed  below. 

Then,  the  farm  located  at  lot  number,  con- 
cession number,  township  of,  county,  district 
of  and  then  a  declaration: 

I  declare  that  I  have  not  balloted  previ- 
ously in  this  plebiscite. 

F'ollowed  by  the  name,  address  of  the  voter, 
and  initial  of  the  deputy  returning  officer 
for  the  polling  place. 

With  regard  to  the  date  on  which  the 
plebiscite  will  be  held,  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  promotion  of  information  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  general  farm 
organization,  when  they  submitted  the  well 
over  15,000  names  requesting  that  the  plebis- 
cite be  held,  suggested  that  it  should  be  held 
on  June  24,  of  this  year.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  date.  We  feel  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  date.  It  was  quite  obvious  yes- 
terday from  tile  expressions  of  opinion  that 
were  made  in  the  standing  committee  on 
agriculture  and  food  by  the  very  large  dele- 
gations which  attended  that  meeting,  that 
there  was,  in  my  opinion,  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  getting  on  with  the  holding  of  the 
vote  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
objection  to  June  24, 

We  feel  that  as  far  as  our  department  is 
concerned  we  can  organize  the  various  polling 
places  by  that  date  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  certainly  exists  in 
many  areas  of  this  province,  as  evidenced  by 


those  who  are  supporting  tlie  general  farm 
organization,  in  the  various  counties  and  dis- 
tricts, that  we  should  permit  them  to  go  ahead 
and  have  their  vote  on  that  date. 

Regarding  the  naming  of  the  irrterim  com- 
mittee as  was  requested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent,  quite  frankly,  I  v/ould  prefer  to 
wait  until  we  see  whether  or  not  the  general 
farm  organization  idea  carries.  And  if  60  per 
cent  of  those  voting,  vote  in  favour,  then  the 
second  part  of  the  bill,  to  which  we  will 
immediately  come,  can  be  proclaimed  and  the 
interim  committee  can  then  be  named. 

In  the  meantime  I  think  we  had  better 
get  on  with  the  job  of  having  the  vote  and 
giving  the  farmers  of  Ontario  an  opportunity 
to  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Th(«  hon.  member  for 
Essex  Soutii. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  Soutii):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  vote  is  going  to  take  place  in  a  matter  of 
some  three  weeks,  if  it  is  the  intent  of  tiie 
hon.  Minister's  department  to  forward  to  the 
farm  journals  and  possibly  weekly  press, 
some  sort  of  a  press  release  kit  that  would 
embody  this  finalized  ballot  so  that  it  could 
be  printed.  It  could  include  possibly, 
materials  for  either  editorial  conrunent  or  the 
Minister's  own  remarks  that  would  explain 
the  implications  of  the  various  points  on 
which  the  farmers  would  be  voting,  such  to 
say,  the  compulsory  check-off  in  that  tiie 
GFO,  if  established,  could  establish  that  at 
a  rate  of  up  to  2/10  of  one  p>er  cent  on  tiie 
total  amount  to  be  marketed  by  the  fanner. 

Also,  when  the  hon.  Minister  read  the  form 
of  authorization  to  vote,  I  began  to  question 
in  my  own  mind,  just  how  many  farmers 
know  the  lot  number  on  which  they  reside. 
I  think  this  is  something  that  may  require  a 
littie  work  by  the  GFO  committee  to  bring 
this  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
farmer  and  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life 
and  I  always  will  be.  I  cannot  comprehend 
any  farmer  that  does  not  know  the  lot  and 
concession  number  on  which  he  resides.  That 
to  me  is  just  an  incredible  statement  and  I 
hope  that  is  not  a  reflection  on  farmers 
generally. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  because  you  have 
been  a  farmer  all  your  life  and  know  these 
details. 

Mr.  Paterson:  All  the  farmers  in  my  area 
do  not  speak  too  good  English  and  they  do 
not  always  know  their— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  would  be  able  to 
speak  good  enough  English  to  know  what 
they  had  paid  for  when  they  bought  that 
property,  and  I  would  think  that  they  should 
know  what  lot  and  concession  they  live  on. 
However,  this  registration  form,  I  believe, 
wiU  be  discussed  by  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  promotion  of  the  GFO  through- 
out Ontario  and  I  would  think  the  farmers 
should  surely  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
they  come  to  the  polling  place,  they  will  be 
required  to  fill  this  out. 

This  is  a  type  of  enumeration,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  inter- 
ference with  the  promotional  work  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  committee  on  pro- 
moting the  general  farm  organization  in 
Ontario.  They  are  responsible  for  carrying 
this  out  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this,  that  I 
neglected  when  I  referred  to  the  ballot  earher, 
to  advise  the  members  of  the  House  through 
you,  sir,  that  we  will  have  a  number  of  the 
ballots  and  the  registration  of  producer  forms 
printed  in  French  for  those  farmers  who 
speak  French  throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  in 
as  unprovocative  tones  as  possible,  to  make 
a  brief  comment  on  the  gratuitous  interjec- 
tion of  the  Minister  with  regard  to  an  earlier 
comment  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Brantford.  I  have  no  desire  to  inject  partisan 
overtones  into  this  issue  again,  but  I  am 
rather  intrigued  that  the  Minister  deliberately 
did  so.  If  the  Minister  thinks  that  there  is  not 
a  significant  body  of  people  in  rural  Ontario 
who  are  persuaded  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience that  farm  organizations  have  been 
dominated  by  and  manipulated  by  the  Tory 
party,  then  the  Minister  has  been  living  on 
the  moon,  not  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  was  not  worthy 
of  the  member  or  any  of  his  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  repeat,  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  people  who  are  con- 
vinced on  the  basis  of  past  exi)erience  that 
farm  organizations  have  been  dominated  and 
manipulated  by  the  Tory  government.  I  hope 
in  the  future  that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
That  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  that  is  the  fear— in 
fact  all  the  yacking  over  there  rather  con- 
firms it. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  You  are 
being  over-defensive. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  always  knows  when 
one  has  put  his  finger  on  the  raw  wound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  because  I  found 
myself  compelled  on  a  question  of  personal 
privilege  to  raise  it  yesterday  in  the  standing 
committee,  because  there  had  gone  out— I 
think  I  can  say  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
in  the  federation  of  agriculture  regretfully, 
now— but  there  had  gone  out  a  letter  to  all 
of  their  presidents  and  secretaries  including 
this  paragraph,  "This  set-back  in  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  is  direcdy  related  to  the 
activities  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Ontario  Farmers  Union." 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  am  going  to  avoid  dealing 
with  this  briefly  and  unprovocatively,  in  view 
of  the  kind  of  reaction  I  am  getting  over 
there,  but  may  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  who 
said  this  should  go  back  to  the  committee. 
He  did  it  of  his  own  volition. 

Do  not  let  him  say  he  did  it  because  I 
was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  do  it,  because 
this  Minister  rarely  acts  on  persuasion  from 
my  side  of  the  House.  He  does  it  when  he 
knows  it  is  the  only  thing— the  right  thing  to 
do  or  tactically  he  thinks  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 
He  did  it,  not  us. 

Therefore,  the  contention  that  we  were 
responsible  for  this  was  a  piece  of  misinfor- 
mation that  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture got. 

I  called  up— because  I  know  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Federation  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  like  to  level  with  people— I  called  up  and 
said,  "What  in  heaven's  name  is  going  on? 
Why  is  this  partisan  interjection  of  the  issue 
created  in  the  middle  of  a  debate  and  a  cam- 
paign that  has  already  enough  acrimony  with- 
out partisan  overtones?"  The  reply  I  got  was 
that  after  the  debate  in  the  House  last  week, 
they  got  a  call  from  the  department  telling 
them  that  the  bill  had  been  referred  back. 
They  checked  vAth  one  or  two  people  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  it  had  to  go  back.  I  am  per- 
suaded, Mr.  Chairman,  they  acted  on  the 
advice  they  got  from  the  department;  I  am 
almost  persuaded  it  was  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  good  thing  it  went 
back  to  the  committee,  a  very  good  thing  it 
went  back  to  the  committee,  as  the  Minister 
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himself  said.  Therefore,  if  I  have  finally  per- 
suaded the  Minister  to  do  the  right  thing,  it 
is  a  small  achievement  in  my  political  career. 
However,  it  was  a  good  thhig  it  went  back. 
And  we  just  left  the  matter  there  and  now 
the  farmers  can  decide. 

The  only  substantive  comment  I  want  to 
make  with  regard  to  section  2,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this:  The  one  change  that  was  made  in  the 
ballot— I  do  not  think  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  House  though  I  had  to  slip  out  briefly 
—was  that  there  has  been  struck  off  the  line 
after  the  first  question  which  now  makes  it 
possible  for  people  who  vote  "no"  on  ques- 
tion one  to  still  go  ahead  and  vote  on  ques- 
tions two  and  three. 

I  am  personally  very  delighted,  in  fact  this 
I  think  was  a  very  good  exercise  in  democ- 
racy. All  the  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  Tories,  have  been  suflBcientiy 
contacted  by  the  grass  root  that  unanimously 
this  change  was  made.  I  think  it  was  ex- 
tremely wise  that  it  was  made  because  it 
achieves,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  objective 
that  I  have  been  pursuing  ever  since  the  con- 
sideration of  this  very  vexatious  bill.  That 
objective  is  that  we  want  to  try  to  unite  the 
agricultural  community,  not  to  divide  it  in 
the  process. 

If  you  were  going  to  say  to  those  people 
who  exercise  their  right  to  vote  "no"  on  a 
General  Farm  Organization,  so  that  even 
though  they  were  going  to  become  part  of 
it,  should  a  majority  of  60  per  cent  vote  for 
it— they  still  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  subsequent  questions  to  indi- 
cate their  views  as  to  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion they  wanted. 

I  think  we  made  a  very,  very  wise  move  in 
not  excluding  these  people  and  giving  them 
a  feeling  of  alienation  as  though  they  were 
out  of  the  camp  and  had  to  stand  from  the 
outside  looking  in.  I  hope  that  our  decision 
will  do  something  to  heal  some  of  the  hard 
feelings,  to  alter  some  of  the  hard  feelings, 
to  heal  some  of  the  breaches  that  have  been 
created  in  the  agricultural  community. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  lion,  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister,  by  the  attendance  of  this 
agricultural  committee  yesterday  or  Tuesday, 
and  the  interest  there  of  the  delegates  who 
were  there- not  delegates,  but  the  farmers? 
Will  there  be  scrutineers  at  these  polling 
places  that  your  agricultural  representatives 
will  be  setting  up  across  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  the  farm  organization 
wishes  to  appoint  a  scrutineer  to  attend  at 


the  counting  of  the  ballots,  that  will  be  quite 
acceptable.  But  the  ballots  would  be  counted 
by  the  person  who  has  been  nominated  by 
the  local  county  agricultural  representative  as 
a  deputy  returning  oflBcer.  There  will  be  also 
a  second  person  at  the  poll  who  will  be 
handing  out  the  registration  producer  forms, 
who  will  in  eff^ect  act  as  a— I  suppose  in  a 
general  election  he  might  lie  described  as  a 
poll  clerk.  So  there  will  be  at  least  two  and 
in  many  areas  there  will  be  more  than  one 
ballot  box,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  locate 
the  balloting  places  in  as  many  locations  as 
might  be  prescribed  for  a  municipal  or  a 
provincial  election.  But,  quite  frankly,  I  think 
we  will  have  to  have  just  about  as  many, 
anyway,  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  people 
to  vote. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  Essex  South 
had,  I  thought,  some  pertinent  questions  as 
to  what  the  Minister's  responsibility  was  to 
inform  the  farm  community  involving  the 
machinery  accompanying  this  vote  and  the 
ballot.  I  gathered  that  the  Minister  felt  that 
the  GFO  organization  committee  was  accept- 
ing the  full  responsibility  for  this.  Who  are 
they  responsible  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  are  responsible  to 
the  farmers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  were  not  appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  certainly  were  in)t 
appointed  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  an  important  point  be- 
cause while  I  think  that  group  might  do  an 
excellent  job  indeed,  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion around,  I  was  struck  at  the  standing  com- 
mittee meetings  by  two  or  three  people  asso- 
ciated with  that  group  on  the  county  level 
who  said  they  were  out  calling  door  to  door 
and  talking  about  it  with  the  farmers.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  very  good  approach. 

Surely  the  Minister,  who  is  charged  with 
taking  ihis  vote,  has  a  fairly  heavy  responsi- 
])ility  to  see  that  all  those  who  are  eligible, 
are  knowledgeable  as  well,  al)Out  the  vote 
being  held  and  the  circumstances  of  the  choice 
that  is  presented  to  them.  It  might  be  that 
the  Minister  would  see  fit  to  act  through  that 
organizing  committee  to  see  that  the  infonna- 
tion  was  put  in  the  weeklies,  as  the  meml)cr 
for  Essex  South  indicated,  and  certainly  the 
farm  papers.  The  time  is  \ery  short,  but  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Minister  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that.  I  would  think  there  might 
be  some  severe  criticism  that  the  infonnation 
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had  not  been  put  oflBcially  through  the  Min- 
ister's auspices  before  the  fanners  concerned. 
You  say  that  committee  is  responsible  to 
the  farmers,  that  sounds  fine,  but  I  am  a  far- 
mer and  I  did  not  elect  them.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  committee,  I  have  got  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  they  came  up  from  somewhere  and 
very  effectively  put  forward  the  point  of  view, 
but  the  Minister  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
this  vote  is  fairly  and  democratically  con- 
ducted. Surely  that  involves  the  electors 
being  informed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can- 
not possibly  win  on  that  one  because  I  am 
being  accused  now  of  promoting  this  organi- 
zation, the  government  is  in  it,  we  are  pro- 
moting it,  it  is  a  government  sponsored  thing. 

The  whole  story  is  this,  if  we  get  out  and 
advertise  this  thing  and  promote  it,  then  right 
away  the  government  is  promoting  the  Gen- 
eral Farm  Organization.  It  will  become  again, 
as  the  member  for  Brantford  said,  the  Tory 
machine  trying  to  substantiate  itself,  the  most 
disgraceful  thing  I  have  ever  heard  said  in 
this  House,  concerning  this  government  or  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  covers  a  lot  of  territory. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Were  you 
here  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  let  us  keep  cool  about 
this  if  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  As  far  as  the  printing  of 
the  ballots  and  the  printing  of  the  registration 
of  producer  forms  is  concerned,  this  will  be 
done.  We  are  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  re- 
turning officers  and  the  clerks.  All  this  will  be 
clone,  we  will  he  taking  care  of  that,  but  when 
you  want  us  to  get  out  into  the  field  of  ad- 
vertising  and  promoting  this  General  Fami 
Organization  I  have  reservations  about  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  all  right,  let  us  compare 
that  with  what  happens  when  a  general  elec- 
tion is  called.  A  proclamation  is  put  out  by 
the  returning  officer  and  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  it  is  put  up  publicly. 

Now  while  we  are  prepared  to  accuse  you 
people  of  using  public  funds  for  advertising 
under  some  circumstances,  certainly  not  in 
those  circumstances.  If  you  have  the  carriage 
of  this  election,  surely  you  have  got  the  re- 
sponsibility to  officially  inform  the  electorate 
that  a  vote  is  called. 

Now,  we  are  very  close  to  it.  It  would  be 
\ ery  hard  for  us  to  concei\e  of  an  individual 
farmer  or  commimity  of  fanners  that  were  not 
caught  up  in  this  perhaps  as  we  are.  But  I 


venture  to  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
farmers  that  have  heard  a  little  bit  about  this 
but  they  do  not  know  very  much  about  it  at 
all  and  I  think  it  is  good  advice,  indeed,  that 
came  from  the  member  for  Essex  South  and 
others,  that  this  ballot,  and  even  the  letter 
associated  with  it,  be  put  in  the  weekly  press. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  promoting  the  thing 
other  than  that  you  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility—and we  have  supported  you  in  this 
House— to  bring  forward  legislation,  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  farmers.  Surely  a  proper 
notice,  an  official  notice,  with  as  much  infor- 
mation as  could  properly  be  put  with  it, 
should  be  printed  in  the  weeklies  associated 
with  the  rural  communities,  I  suppose  all  of 
them,  almost  all  of  them,  and  in  the  farm 
organization  newspapers. 

I  think  you  are  over-sensitive  to  this;  you 
have  stood  a  lot  of  criticism.  I  will  not  criti- 
cize you  for  this,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would.  Keep  your  picture  off  it  and  keep  the 
rest  of  that  sUiff  off  it.  Put  the  information 
there.  I  tliink  that  you  must  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  would  like  to  support  that  suggestion.  I 
think  the  Minister  is  overly  sensitive.  There 
is  a  lot  of  precedent  for  giving  public  notice 
of  these  things.  I  would  issue  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  Minister  that  unless  he  very 
carefully  supervises  this  election  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  hard  feeling  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  I  just  happen  to 
think  that  you  have  a  labour  relations  board, 
for  example,  which  has  vast  expertise  in  con- 
ducting elections.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
they  conduct  the  election,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  tlie  technicalities  and  the  details  about 
conducting  an  election  which  require  very 
careful  attention  and  supervision.  I  just  join 
with  tliose  who  have  spoken  before  to  say 
that  you  should  be  very  careful  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  maximum  amount  of  publicity 
and  extreme  care  be  devised  in  outlining  the 
instructions  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
vote  will  be  taken  and  the  count  conducted. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  more  suggestion  associated 
v/ith  this,  the  Minister  might  consider. 

He  has  compared  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives to  the  returning  officers.  Part  of 
their  instructions  should  surely  be  to  have  a 
basic  information  ad  in  the  Press  as  they  see 
fit  in  tlieir  local  organization.  Tlie  name  of 
the  agricultural  representative,  as  the  official 
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charged  with  this  responsibility,  could  appear 
with  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  yoii  would  be  criticized 
for  this.  I  believe  that  it  should  be— I  would 
not  head  it  a  proclamation— but  simply  <m 
anriouncement  of  the  poll,  who  is  eligible  to 
vote.  I  would  like  to  see  the  ballot  and  the 
other  form  reprinted  there,  but  maybe  that 
is  impossible,  but  so  that  tliere  is  an  oflBcial 
announcement  made  by  the  person  corres- 
IH)nding  to  the  retummg  officer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  that.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
publishing  the  ballot  or  the  registration  pro- 
ducer forms.  I  am  not  sure  what  our  budget 
limitations  are  in  this,  they  are  very  stringent, 
because  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  costly 
venture.  But  as  far  as  indicating  the  location 
of  tlie  various  polling  places  and  the  return- 
ing officers,  we  intend  to  do  this. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
an  amedment,  the  renumbering  of  subsection 
3.   It  reads  as  follows— and  I  have  a  notice 
here  to  submit  to  you,  sir.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  which  I  spoke  of  earlier,  that  this 
would  now  become  section  3,  subsection  3: 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  section  6  of  The  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act,  or  section  7  of  The  Milk  Act,  1965, 
as    the    case    may    be,     the    Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council     may     constitute     the 
organization    as    the    conunodity   board   to 
administer  a  plan  where: 

(a)  1.  a  plebiscite  is  held  first  upon  the 
(luestion  of  favour  of  tlie  plan  of  the  pro- 
ducers affected  by  tlie  proposed  plan,  or 
2.  upon  the  question  of  favour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  plan  of  the  producers  of 
the  regulator  product  in  respect  of  which 
tlie  plan  is  in  force; 

(b)  the  plebiscite  includes  a  question 
respecting  the  proposal  to  constitute  the 
organization  as  the  commodity  board  to 
administer  the  plan; 

(c)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  at  least  66%  per  cent 
of  the  producers  voting  in  the  plebiscite 
are  in  favour  of  constituting  the  organiza- 
tion as  the  commodity  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Stewart  ha.s  moved  that 
section  3  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  renum- 
l>erint?   a   subst^ction    and   by    adding   thereto 


the  following  subsection  as  just  road  by  tlic 
hon.  Minister.  Is  tlicre  any  discussion  on  this 
motion?  Tlie  hon.  member  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  two  amendments  to  this  same 
section.  I  just  wonder  could  I  introduce  them 
now  or  shall  we  go  through  the  Minister's 
amendment  first?  My  amendments  come 
before  the  Minister's   amemlment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  To  which  section? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Section  3,  subsection  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  To  section  3,  subsection  1, 
of  the  section  3  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  introduced  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Well  this  is  why  I  am 
introducing  them  as  amendimmts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  introduce  them  after  the  Min- 
ister's amendment  is  deah  with. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Can  I  introduce  these  par- 
ticular amendments  after  the  Minister's 
amendment  has  been  dealt  with  or  do  you 
want  me  to  introduce  them  first? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  let  me  just  read  this 
again.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  motion  when 
presented  to  the  committee  if  carried,  that 
it  LS  purely  an  amendment  to  a  certain  svh- 
section  of  section  3,  and  that  I  could  properly 
entertain  another  amendment  from  the  hon. 
member  for  a  different  section  of  the  bill. 
So  we  will  deal  with  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  at  the  present  time.  Is  there  any  debate 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  amendment? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments.  But  first,  to  tlie  Minister's  state- 
ments on  the  Tory  organiz^ation,  if  I  can 
paraphrase  somebody  else,  I  would  say  that 
"methinks  tlie  Minister  protests  too  much". 

Tlie  amendment  I  have  is  to  section  3  sub- 
section 1(f);  and  these  are  additions  to  sec- 
tion 3,  subsection  1(f).  It  reads: 

To  bargain   on   behalf  of  farmers   with 

processors,    packei-s,    wholesalers,    and  any 

other  food  handling  agencies. 

And  in  the  same  section  3  subsection  1  (g), 
it  says: 

Plan    and    control    production    of    farm 
commodities— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  one  amendment  tlie 
hon.  member  is  making?  What  do  we  have 
here? 

Your  amendment  is  one  amendment  to  sub- 
section 1  of  section  3  of  the  bill,  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  so  that  there  is  no  "f"  or  "g"  or 
anything  else  in  subsection  1  of  section  3.  It 
happens  to  come  in  subsection  3,  now  sub- 
section 4,  paragraph  one.  Is  that  the  portion 
that  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  amend? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  add  these  amendments  on  into 
sections,  as  you  have— A,  B,  C,  D,  E— and 
then  there  is— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  are  paragraphs  to 
subsection  1  of  section  3  of  item  3  of  the  bill, 
which  is  now  subsection  4  of  the  bill.  Do  I 
have  it  right?  All  right. 

Mr,  Makarchuk  has  moved  that  subsection 
4,  of  section  3  be  amended  by  adding  para- 
graph F,  as  foUows: 

To  bargain  on  behalf  of  farmers   with 

producers,    packers,    wholesalers    and    any 

other  food  handling  agencies 

and   by   adding   paragraph   G   of   the    same 
section, 

Plan  and  control  production  of  the  farm 
commodities. 
Do  I  have  it  correct? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I 
would  like  to  indicate  to  you  that  as  far  as 
the  members  in  this  party  are  concerned  we 
are  not  going  to  support  those  two  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  purposes  and  the  objectives 
of  the  organization  are  adequately  set  out  in 
the  bill. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  organization  as 
it  will  be  presently  constituted,  presuming 
the  vote  carries  at  the  founding  convention, 
I  think  the  organization  can  pursue  the 
various  activities  which  are  suggested  in  the 
two  amendments  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
useful  purpose  at  this  point  in  adding  them 
to  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  it  really  accomplishes  any- 
thing and  I  think  the  organization,  if  it  sees 
fit  to  pm-sue  those  activities  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  member  will  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  bill  that  will  Hmit 
them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  member  wish  to 
speak  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose  of   the   amendments   is   to   provide   the 


farm  organization  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bargaining  power  which  they  will  need  in 
order  to  function  in  the  economic  sector  in 
our  society. 

Let  us  not  Idd  ourselves  that  because  the 
farmers  have  an  organization,  one  organiza- 
tion, that  they  are  going  to  have  any  better 
deal  from  anybody  else  in  our  economy.  The 
only  way  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  get  what 
is  just  and  due  to  them  is  when  they  are 
able  to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
various  processors,  with  the  various  packers, 
with  the  various  equipment  manufacturers 
and  sit  down  with  them,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  at  their  disposal  and  bar- 
gain for  what  is  collectively  and  justly  theirs. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  you  look  at  the 
bill,  it  says:  "research  into  cost  of  supplies, 
research  into  methods  of  production,  research 
into  marketing,"  research  into  this,  research 
into  that. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm  area  has 
been  researched  to  death,  and  the  people 
who  are  suflFering  from  it  are  the  farmers. 

This  is  an  old  Tory  ploy,  or  a  Liberal  ploy. 
We  are  going  to  get  a  committee  to  sit  down 
and  research  the  price  of  com.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  committee  to  research  the  price  of 
farm  equipment,  we  are  going  to  get  a  com- 
mittee to  research  a  lot  of  things.  But  the 
farmers  know,  really,  it  does  not  require  any 
research  to  know  that  they  are  not  getting 
their  fair  share,  and  the  reason  tliey  are  not 
getting  their  fair  share  is  that  they  do  not 
have  the  countervaihng  i)ower  to  sit  down 
with  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
bargain  from  a  position  of  strength. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
cluded these  amendments  to  the  biU.  And  I 
would  suggest  to  the  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  who  got  up  and  said  that  there  is  no 
purpose,  I  suggest  that  he  should  read  his 
book,  the  McRuer  of  the  farm  field,  the 
"Challenge  of  Abundance."  Here  is  what  it 
says  on  these  things.  And  this  is  on  page  155, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members: 

Farmers  need  a  strong  bargaining  agent 
which  can  stand  up  to  farm  supply  com- 
panies, processors  and  distributors.  The 
role  of  a  food  supply  agency  would  be  to 
market  the  product  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  farmers. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  he  read  on  page 

27,  and  it  says: 

Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
of  society  has  much  more  to  gain  from  the 
quahty  of  controlled  change.  Production 
must    be    planned    so    it    is    geared    more 
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closely  with  demand.  TTiis  would  ensure 
that  prices  received  result  in  adequate 
returns  to  resources. 

Now,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  just  be- 
cause the  farmers  get  an  organization  that  it 
is  like  one  of  these  independent  movements 
in  Africa  where  the  feeling  is  that  "as  soon 
as  we  get  independence  our  troubles  will  be 
over."  The  same  feeling  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  vote  and  we  get  one  general  farm 
organization,  the  next  day  everything  will  be 
cleared  up. 

The  only  time  the  farmers'  problems  will 
be  cleared  up  is  through  a  general  farm 
organization  provided  it  is  prepared  to  bar- 
gain, prepared  to  take  a  lot  of  the  other 
actions  necessary  in  the  economic  activities 
of  our  society,  take  those  actions  that  will 
provide  the  farmers  with  the  chance  to  bar- 
gain very  eflFectively  and  collectively,  as  I 
said,  with  the  corporate  sectors  of  our  society. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  a  wonderful  situa- 
tion where  the  farm  organizations  have  been 
split,  where  the  farmers  when  they  were 
starting  to  compete  really  ended  with  the 
fanners  competing  against  each  other.  The 
improvements  and  efiBciency  really  were  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farmers  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumers,  and,  shall  we  say,  the 
processors  or  the  business  people. 

The  only  way  they  are  going  to  get  them- 
selves out  of  this  particular  trap  is  when 
they  have  the  power  to  bargain  and  set  their 
prices  collectively  the  same  way  that  the 
farm  equipment  companies  are  doing  right 
now,  or  the  processors  or  the  packers. 

This  is  the  reason  for  this  particular  amend- 
ment at  this  time  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
some  comments  about  the  amendment.  The 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  has  already  in- 
dicated that  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
support  it.  I  believe  the  amendment  and  the 
comments  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford 
show  perhaps  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  He  seems  to  be  entirely 
engrossed  in  the  provision  of  the  strong  bar- 
gaining powers.  I  believe  that  they  are  al- 
ready envisaged  in  the  bill,  and  should  be  the 
responsibility- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  you  would  just 
mind  if  I  completed  my  remarks  without 
interjecting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  you  tell  us  where? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  subsection  3. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  not  talk  to  us  like  a 
schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  it  might  be  the  inten- 
tion of  both  the  member  for  Brantford  and 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  himself  to  mislead 
those  who  would  be  listening  to  the  speech, 
or  perhaps  reading  their  pearls  of  wisdom  on 
some  subsequent  date.  But  if  the  member  for 
Brantford  had  not  simply  said  that  the  pur- 
poses were  to  conduct  research,  research, 
research— to  use  his  phrase— and  would  read 
further,  he  would  see  that  the  purpose  is  to 
develop,  perform  and  carry  out  programmes 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  thing  but  with  any— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  have  marketing  boards 
right  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  OK.  To  carry  out  programmes 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  either  by  itself  or 
by  negotiation  with  any  level  of  government 
or  any  agency,  board  or  commission  estab- 
lished thereof,  or  with  any  segment  of  indus- 
try and  to  develop  processes  for  such  nego- 
tiations. Now,  personally  I  believe  that  the 
marketing  board  as  presently  constituted  are 
doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Why  have  you  got  prob- 
lems in  agriculture  then? 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  the  agencies  of  the  Minister, 
particularly  the  milk  commission,  would  let 
them  do  their  own  job  and  not  interfere  with 
what  they  are  prepared  to  do,  they  would  be 
doing  an  even  better  job.  But  in  the  event 
that  some  of  the  marketing  boards  decide, 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  producers— and 
they  still  have  quite  a  bit  to  say  with  that, 
thank  goodness— if  they  decide  to  let  the 
general  farm  organization  if  and  when  it 
comes  into  being,  take  over  their  powers  of 
negotiation,  then  so  be  it.  I  believe  this  bill 
encompasses  this  without  the  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Brantford  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port them  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  anybody  to  object 
to  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

They  may  object  to  whether  or  not  it 
needs  to  go  in  there  but  to  object  to  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  is  to  dispute  the 
basic  contention,  or  one  of  the  basic  con- 
tentions of  the  farm  income  report,  namely, 
that  farmers  are  in  a  weak  position  in  the 
market  place.    They  have  got  to  have  more 
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power— "the  power  to  bargain  on  behalf  of 
farmers  with  processors,  packers,  wholesalers 
and  any  other  food  handling  agency." 

So  let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  deal  with  what 
is  really  the  only  element  of  debate  at  the 
moment.  Namely,  the  argument  of  the  two 
members  who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  Party  that  this  is  already  included  in 
the  bill. 

Well  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  in  the  bill. 
It  is  not  explicitly  in  the  bill.  It  talks  about 
research.  It  talks  about  developing  pro- 
grammes but  nowhere  is  there  in  the  words 
that  are  in  this  amendment,  the  clear  indica- 
tion that  this  organization  can  be  given  the 
teeth  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
and  to  use  the  greater  strength  that  presum- 
ably farmers  are  going  to  have  in  the  GFO 
on  behalf  of  farmers  in  the  market  place. 

And  that  I  think  is  extremely  important 
whether  or  not  in  that  day  sometime  hence, 
some  marketing  board  decides  that  they  want 
to  vote  themselves  into  the  GFO  and  there- 
fore, all  of  the  powers  of  the  present  mar- 
keting board  become  the  powers  of  the  GFO, 
exercised  by  the  GFO  on  behalf  of  that  group 
of  producers.  Whether  or  not  at  that  stage 
they  may  do  it,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  all  a 
bit  speculative.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
grow  towards  this  kind  of  situation.  But  to 
indicate  that  this  new,  powerful  strong  organ- 
ization should  have  the  teeth  to  go  out  and 
bargain  on  behalf  of  farmers.  It  strikes  me 
as  evidence  of  good  faith  in  terms  of  ful- 
filling the  objective. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  digress  moment- 
arily, Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  point  that  I 
have  made  out  on  the  hustings.  I  have  made 
it  in  my  discuSsiorus  witli  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  GFO. 
One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  about  the 
farmers'  preoccupation  at  the  moment  with 
the  GFO  is  that  there  is  no  real  assurance, 
unless  the  GFO  is  a  lot  more  vigorous  and  has 
a  lot  more  teeth  than  past  farm  organizations, 
that  it  is  going  to  alter  the  picture  that  much. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  real  assurance  that 
overnight  it  is  going  to  correct  the  problem 
that  provoked  all  of  this  exercise— namely,  the 
disastrous  position  of  farm  income. 

The  Minister  gets  a  little  exercised  on  occa- 
sion with  regard  to  people  who  are  suspicious 
of  his  tactics.  There  are  some  people  who 
were  suspicious  of  his  tactics. 

During  the  outburst  in  rural  Ontario  three 
years  ago— the  tractor  parades  and  everything 
else.  Instead  of  doing  something  with  regard 
to  farm  income,  something  meaningful,  what 


he  did  was  to  call  a  conference.  The  confer- 
ence set  up  a  committee  and  the  committee 
studied  and  brought  in  an  interim  report.  T^e 
interim  report  was  studied,  with  $500,000 
and  they  brought  in  a  final  report.  That  is  the 
farm  income  report. 

All  that  has  happened  since  the  farm  in- 
come report  came  in,  there  has  been  a  pre- 
occupation with  the  issue  of  getting  a  general 
farm  organization.  I  am  not  going  to  blame 
the  Minister.  Certainly  the  farmers  and  the 
people  who  wrote  tlie  report  placed  a  high 
priority  on  it,  but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chaiiinan, 
and  to  the  Minister,  that  once  the  GFO  has 
been  established,  where  are  we? 

We  are  back  at  the  year  1966.  We  are 
back  at  the  year  tliat  proNoked  the  storm  that 
took  the  tractors  on  to  the  highways.  We  are 
tlien,  with  a  new  organization,  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  imresolved  problem  of  agri- 
culture's income;  with  no  real  change;  with 
a  situation  that  has  deteriorated  in  the  inter- 
vening three  years  so  that  the  preface  of  the 
farm  income  committee  report,  in  effect,  says 
we  are  living  on  borrowed  time.  We  either 
solve  this  problem— they  say  in  five  years  or 
in  a  short  period— or  there  is  going  to  be  no 
agriculture  as  we  imderstand  it. 

Do  not  let  anybody,  including  the  Liberals 
who  presumably  want  a  strong  farm  organiza- 
tion to  be  able  to  tackle  the  basic  problem 
of  farm  income,  decry  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  an  organization  that  is  going  to 
have  teeth.  I  submit  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hiuron- 
Bruce,  that  to  say  the  organization  can  do 
research,  to  say  that  it  can  develop  pro- 
grammes, is  bland.  It  is  as  bland  as  a  dish  of 
baby's  pablum. 

What  you  must  have  is  an  organization  that 
is  going  to  be  powerful.  You  say,  "we  hope 
so,  with  lots  of  sinews,  $2y2  million  of  them" 
—a  powerful  organization  that  will  go  into 
tlie  market  place  and  fight  for  the  farmers  of 
this  province,  using  its  strength  to  back  the 
packers,  the  machine  companies  and  others 
into  a  position  of  bargaining  equally  across 
the  bargaining  table. 

If  that  is  what  you  really  want,  because 
only  with  that  are  you  going  to  have  an 
organization  that  will  meet  the  oibjecti\'e  of  a 
decent  farm  income,  I  submit  that  is  a  very, 
very  necessary  change  in  the  bill.  To  blandly 
dismiss  it  as  being  not  necessary  is  indicative 
of— well,  it  makes  me  wonder  whetlier  the 
Tories  really  are  going  to  change  this  picture 
and  whether  the  Liberals  really  want  it 
changed. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  a  litde  guidance.  I  would  like  to  speak 
generally  on  section  3.  I  do  not  want  to  find 
that  if  I  delay  speaking  at  this  point,  some- 
how or  other  I  am  not  able  to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  mean  section  3  of  the 
biU? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
just  to  die  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Since  I  have  accepted  a 
motion  to  amend  a  prior  subsection  of  the 
bill  and  am  now  entertaining  an  amendment 
to  another  subsection  of  the  bill,  I  would 
think  that  the  hon.  memiber  may,  even  if  this 
is  defeated,  si>eak  again  to  any  of  those 
subsections  which  have  not  been  subject  to 
an  amendment. 

The  hon.  member  follows? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Could  I  have  a  copy 
of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  another  copy  of 
this  amendment  available  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister? 

I  might  say  that  I  have  combined  the  two 
—that  is  3(l)(g)  and  3(l)(f)  into  one  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  only  one  amend- 
ment- 
Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Now  we  are  deal- 
ing   with    Mr.    Makarchuk's    amendment    to 
section  3  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  no  otlier  speakers  on  that,  I  thought  some- 
one else  would  want  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  spoken  as  yet. 

Quite  frankly,  I  share  the  concern  that  has 
been  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  member 
for  York  South.  He  referred  to  a  political 
speech  having  been  made  yesterday.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  I  have  heard  for  some  time; 
if  you  had  been  out  on  the  hustings,  that 
would  have  been  fine.  But  in  here,  it  is  a  bit 
redundant  because  we  have  heard  it  said 
before  and,  basically,  we  are  all  agreed  with 
the  situation  that  he  enunciated.  This  is  the 
situation. 

As  far  as  the  amendments  are  concerned, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  redundant  be- 
cause under  Tlhe  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act,  any  commodity  group  that  so  desires  to 


do  the  things  as  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Brantford  can  do  so  right  ncnv.  I  mention  a 
few  of  them.  For  instance,  the  white  bean 
marketing  board  have  established  an  agency 
by  their  own  vote  where  they  can  sit  down 
across  from  the  processors  and  the  hamllers 
of  beans  and  can  negotiate  with  the<m  for  all 
the  beans  grown  in  Ontario.  There  are  other 
groups  that  can  do  the  same  thing  now.  Any 
commodity  board  that  so  desires  to  do  that 
can  do  so  right  now. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Would  the  Minister  accept 
a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Suppose  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  the  hog  producers  would  want  to 
bargain  with  the  processors  and  the  beef  pro- 
ducers do  not  want  to  bargain  with  process- 
ors; if  you  have  a  holdback  of  hog  production 
—they  say  we  are  going  to  hold  back  our 
production— consumers  switch  to  beef.  The 
beef  producers  are  happy,  the  hog  producers 
are  not.  As  a  result,  you  are  going  to  be  play- 
ing off  the  two  groups,  one  against  the  other. 
A  general  farm  organization  would  be  in  a 
position  to  co-ordinate  the  operation  of  these 
various  commodity  groups  when  they  have 
to  bargain  and  where  they  will  have  to  bar- 
gain collectively  in  order  to  get  a  better  price 
for  their  product. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr,  Chairman,  wc  finall> 
found  out  where  the  NDP  stands. 

They  want  to  completely  subjugate  the 
authority  and  the  autonomy  of  the  commodity 
boards  of  this  province  into  one  organization, 
that  is  exactly  what  he  said.  Let  it  be  known 
to  all  and  sundry  that  we  finally  know  where 
the  NDP  stands,  and  this  is  all  you  are  trying 
to  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  has  been  up  on  the 
political  podium  all  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  only  one  motive 
and  that  is  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  famiers 
of  Ontario  in  establishing  a  solvent  kind  of 
an  organization.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friends  opposite,  that  if  my  friend  from  Brant- 
ford had  continued  to  read  in  section  three 
land  had  gone  through  what  is  now  section 
four— as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  points 
out— when  he  had  looked  at  page  four,  he 
would  have  read  the  following: 

to  develop,  perform  and  carr>'  out  pro- 
grammes for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  either 
by  itself  or  by  negotiation  with  any  level 
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of  government,  or  any  agency,  board  or 
commission,  established  thereby,  or  with 
any  segment  of  industry,  and  to  develop 
processes  for  such  negotiation. 

If  that  is  not  broad  legislation,  I  do  not  know^ 
what  broad  legislation  is.  And  so  it  is  here,  it 
Was  put  there  with  the  intent  and  the  pur- 
pose of  what  my  hon.  friend  has  suggested  in 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  further  ado  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  be  defeated  be- 
cause the  intent  of  the  amendment  is  already 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  say  where  it  states  in  this  particular 
section  that  negotiating  with  processors,  pack- 
ers, or  food  producers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does 
any  segment  of  the  industry  mean?  Of  course 
it  means  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ma- 
karchuk's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Makarchuk's  motion  will  please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Makarchuk's  motion 
will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  16,  tlie  "nays"  68. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost 
and  subsection  3,  now  subsection  4,  will 
stand  as  part  of  the  bill.  The  remainder  of 
section  3,  that  is  subsections  1  and  2  may  be 
debated. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  3, 
subsection  1,  it  says,  "There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  body  corporate,  to  be  known  as  the 
General  Farm  Organization  which  is  hereby 
authorized"  and  so  on.  I  pose  the  question  to 
the  Minister  and  I  invite  his  comment.  I 
believe  there  is  some  legal  technicality  associ- 
ated with  this  in  The  Corporations  Act,  but  I 
am  just  wondering  what  would  happen  if,  in 
fact,  the  founding  convention,  the  delegates  at 
that  convention,  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
change  the  name  of  the  GFO  and  they 
wanted  that  particular  name  dropped  from 
the  organization  and  a  new  one  substituted. 
What  would  be  the  particular  procedure, 
would  it  be  wise  to  put  it  in  the  bill  or 
should    we    pursue    it    with    an    amendment 


to   the  bill,   if  that  desire   is  expressed,   Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
general  comment  to  make  along  the  same  line 
in  a  rather  broader  context  and  I  make  this 
in  a  totally  non-partisan  sense. 

A  week  ago  Monday  at  the  time  of  the 
professional  engineers  debate  on  second  read- 
ing, I  raised  the  problem  about  special  Acts, 
or  Acts  of  this  Legislature,  which  incorpor- 
ate special  interest  or  special  purpose  cor- 
porations and  the  problems  which  that  raises 
as  a  corporate  matter.  I  think  between  now 
and  the  time  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
were  to  take  place,  that  the  Minister  would 
be  wise  to  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
ments which  I  made  at  that  time.  I  will 
make  them  very,  very  briefly  now. 

That  is  that  The  Corporations  Act  of  On- 
tario, the  general  Act,  provides  specifically 
that  part  1,  which  are  sections  2  to  16;  part 
VIII,  sections  285  to  342  and  part  III,  sec- 
tions 100  to  116,  of  this  Act  are  incorporated 
by  reference  into  the  Act  which  the  Minister 
is  sponsoring  at  this  time.  Therefore  the 
general  farm  organization  wiU  have  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  provisions  which  are  set  out  in 
tills  bill,  which  iapi>ear  to  me  to  have  been 
designed  to  be  a  complete  entity  in  itself, 
all  these  other  provisions. 

I  raise  the  question  simply  because  it  will 
undoubtedly  complicate  very  much  in  the 
future  the  work  of  anyone  who  wants  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  powers— 
autliority,  ancillary  powers,  duties  and  obliga- 
tions—may be  of  the  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  general  farm  organization. 

Specifically,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
those  parts  you  will  find  the  identical  lan- 
guage and  that  is  that  this  part,  except  where 
it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided,  applies 
to  every  corporation  incorporated  under  a 
s]>ecial  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Well,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  simply  point 
out  to  the  Minister  that  he  is  establishing 
a  body  which  incorporates  by  reference  a 
great  number  of  provisions  of  The  Corpora- 
tions Act  which  are  either  inapplicable,  will 
cause  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
powers  of  the  corporation  itself,  and  of  the 
various  bodies  which  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  its  affairs. 

It  lapplies  to  many  other  corporations  that 
the  government  is  dealing  with  at  the  present 
time  but  I  would  very  much  suggest  that  the 
Minister  or  his  advisors  take  a  special  refer- 
ence to  looking  carefully  at  those  provisions 
in  that  bill  in  order  to  come  through  with  an 
aimendment  and   expressly   rule   them  out  if 
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tliey  have  no  application,  or  if  they  are  going 
to  confuse  the  purposes  for  which  the  Min- 
ister is  incorporating  this  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
the  change  of  name  is  concerned,  we  recog- 
nize, as  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tion if  and  when  estabhshed  may  wish  to 
change  the  name.  In  accordance  with  what 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  said, 
under  The  Corporations  Act  there  really  is 
the  opportunity  to  change  the  name  to  what- 
ever may  be  decided,  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure can  be  followed  at  that  time. 

I  should  think  that  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  leave  this  as  is  now,  until  the  time 
comes  if  there  is  such  a  change  of  name  de- 
sired. Then  that  can  be  accomplished  at  that 
time  by  an  amendment  to  the  Act  as  is  now 
presently  the  case  where  any  other  type  of 
corporation  washes  to  change  its  name,  either 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Act  which  estab- 
lished that  particular  corporate  body,  or  by 
supplementary  letters  patent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Minister 

does  not  quite  understand  what  I  mean,  I  will 

just  put  it  very  distinctly. 

I  think  he  would  be  very  wise  to  insert  a 
clause  later  on  in  the  bill  or  in  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  saying  that  parts  1,  3  and  8  of 
The  Corporations  Act,  section  so  and  so,  so 
and  so  and  so  and  so— wherever  the  examin- 
ation will  show  are  applicable— do  not  apply 
to  the  General  Farm  Organization  in  order 
that  you  start  off  with  a  statute  which  speaks 
for  itself,  and  anybody  dealing  with  it  can 
see  very  clearly  the  specific  sections  that  the 
Minister  wants  incorporated  in  it  by  refer- 
ence. 

It  is  what  could  be  called  a  technical  or 
legal  point.  For  what  it  is  worth,  I  simply 
think  it  would  make  it  much  simpler  in  the 
long  run  for  the  purposes  that  the  Minister 
wants  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  3  as  amended 
form  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  10. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  an  amendment 
here.  This  is  an  addition  to  subsection  7  of 
section  10,  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
you  have  a  copy  of  this? 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  sufficient  copies  of 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  simply  to  provide 
for  regional  areas  of  the  province,  rather  than 
counties  and  districts.  It  is  subsection  7  of 
section  10  and  would  read: 

The  regional  area  of  the  regional  muni- 
cipality of  Ottawa  Carleton  shall  l)e  deemed 
to  be  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Subsection  8  of  10  would  read: 

Where  a  county  is  hereafter  dissolved 
and  becomes  part  of  the  regional  area  of  a 
regional  municipality,  such  county  shall  be 
deemed  to  remain  a  county  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  moved 
that  section  10  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
subsections  7  and  8.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Shall  section  10  as  amended  form  part  of 
the  bill? 

Section  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  11  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Minister  indicated  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  putting  in  the  bill  what  he  said 
at  the  committee  yesterday,  with  respect  to 
the  integration  of  the  marketing  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  moved  that  earlier. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  moved  that  amend- 
ment earlier.  It  now  becomes  subsection  3  of 
section  3. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  am  sorry;  right! 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Shall  section  15  carry? 

Section  15  agreed  to. 

On  section  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 

amendment  to  mo\e.  This,  if  you  will  recall, 

was  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  a  committee 

meeting  on  agriculture  and  food;  16  (1)  now 

introducing  subsection  (b)  of  subsection  1 

shall   be   provided   for   by    the    Lieutenant 

Go\emor    in    Council    upon    receipt    of    a 

petition  requesting  the  opinion  poll  where, 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Lieutenant  Go\  emor 

in  Council,  the  numl^er  of  farmers  signing 
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a  petition  is  not  less  than  15  1/lOOths  of 
the  number  of  farms  in  Ontario  as  shown  in 
the  most  recent  census  conducted  under 
The  Statistics  Act  in  Canada, 

Mr.    Chairman:    Those    in    favour    of    Mr. 
Stewart's  motion? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Shall  section  16,  as  amended,  form  part  of 
the  bill? 

Section  16,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  17  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  140  reported. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  158,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as  part 
of  the  Bill? 

On  section  1. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  By  way  of  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  section  deals  with  the 
filing  of  information? 

I  wonder  if  this  has  been  any  great  prob- 
lem? I  recall  that  there  was  some  problem 
associated  with  that  with  the  bean  board  a 
number  of  years  ago.  I  am  wondering  if,  in 
fact,  the  marketing  boards,  by  and  large,  file 
their  information  on  time,  or  if  some  of  them 
file  it  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  purely  an  amend- 
ment where  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
provision  that  had  previously  existed  did  not 
really  prescribe  tlie  form  in  which  the  infor- 
mation is  to  be  furnished,  and  that  tlie  board, 
or  the  local  board,  in  which  this  power  has 
been  delegated,  does  not  always  require  the 
persons  to  complete  and  file  the  information 
returns. 

This  amendment  had  the  words  added, 
"including  the  completing  and  filing  of  return" 
in  order  to  clarify  this  point.  It  is  simply  to 
clarify  it.  There  has  been  no  real  problem.  It 
is  a  suggestion  by  the  legal  counsel  for  the 
marketing  boards  that  tliis  would  be  a  very 
welcome   addition. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  They  have  so  long,  do  they 
not,  after  an  annual  meeting  to  file? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  answer  on  that,  but  I  assume  this  is 
the  case. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  158  reported. 

THE  DOG  TAX  AND  LIVESTOCK  AND 
POULTRY  PROTECTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  98,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  98  reported. 

THE  SURVEYORS   ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  122,  The  Sur- 
veyors Act  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill. 

Section   1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
my  remarks  even  briefer  on  this  occasion. 

This  is  another  body  corporate,  in  which 
is  incorporated  by  reference  all  the  provisions 
of  The  Corporations  Act  to  which  I  referred 
a  few  nminutes  ago.  It  is  now  about  the  fourth 
time  I  have  tried  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  the  confusion  which  they  are 
causing  by  incorporating,  by  reference,  all 
these  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  statutes 
of  tlie  province  of  Ontario,  into  a  special- 
purpose  body. 

Now,  let  me  point  out,  let  me  point  out 
very  clearly  that  by  making  this  a  "Ixxly  cor- 
porate", you  have  done  exactly  what  I  said 
about  tlie  general  farm  organization;  you  have 
incorporated  "by  reference"  paragraphs  2  to 
16,  paragraphs  285  to  342,  paragrap'hs  100 
to  116,  and  by  cross  reference,  implioit  in 
those,  a  number  of  other  sections  of  The  Cor- 
porations Act. 

For  practical  purposes,  you  have  incorpor- 
ated all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  The 
Surveyors  Act.  You  are  compounding  con- 
fusion, you  are  making  the  corporation,  or 
purporting  to  make  the  corporation,  a  body 
for  purposes  which  are  not  the  purposes  for 
which  tlie  legislation  is  brought  before  the 
assembly. 

Now  I  have  raised  it  in  coanmittee,  I  have 
raised  it  on  the  professional  engineers  biU,  I 
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raised  it  with  the  General  Farm  Organization; 
I  guess  I  will  continue  to  raise  it  until  such 
time  as  somebody  realizes  that  we  are  incor- 
porating professional  bodies  for  the  si)ecific 
purposes  which  are  set  out  in  the  next  clause 
of  the  bill;  we  are  incorporating  it  for  those 
purposes  and  for  tliose  purposes  only;  we 
are  not  incorporating  it  for  all  the  other  pur- 
poses which  are  set  out  in  this  statute. 

Now,  I,  for  one,  am  at  the  point  where  I 
had  hoped  that  the  government  would  give 
some  indication  that  they  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  further  remark  on  section 
2;  I  will  speak  again  on  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tihe  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
I  think  there  is  some  merit  in  what  the  hon. 
member  has  said,  and  as  he  pointed  out,  he 
did  make  these  comments  in  connection  with 
The  Professional  Engineers  Act. 

I  have  been  looking,  but  only  very  briefly, 
in  the  time  I  have  had  available  to  me,  at  The 
Corporations  Act,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  off- 
hand, that  those  paits  of  The  Corporations 
Act,  part  1,  part  3  and  part  8,  and  the  sec- 
tions to  which  the  hon.  memiber  for  Riverdale 
referred,  are,  in  their  general  intent,  intended 
to  apply  to  all  corporations.  Many  of  the 
provisions  therein  contained  in  those  sections 
are  regulatory,  supervisory,  laying  down  cer- 
tain conditions  and  controls  and  goveimment 
of  corporations  generally. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  in  those  parts,  there 
are  some  additional  powers.  But  you  find, 
generally,  with  respect  to  corporations,  that 
the  objects  are  set  out  in  the  charter  which 
incorporates  the  corporation,  and  that  tlie 
corporation  is  generally  confined  to  those 
objects.  I  think  this  is  quite  generally  true. 

I  will  not  deny  that  perhaps  you  might 
find  in  the  broader  sections  of  The  Corpora- 
tions Act  some  extension,  but  I  think  a  cor- 
poration would  find  it  very  difficult  to  exceed 
its  explicit  and  expressed  objects.  And  tshat 
is  why,  in  incorporating  companies,  those  that 
have  the  responsibility  for  doing  that  work 
are  very  careful  to  set  out  in  the  "objects" 
clauses  the  powers  that  they  want— the  powers 
that  they  want  the  corporation  to  exercise 
and  to  have. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  appreciate  that  there 
may  be  some  sections  which  should  be  per- 
haps considered  in  these  various  self-govern- 
ing professions  and  in  the  Acts  which 
incorporate  them.  But  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  member,  if  he  wishes  to  press  this  point 


further,  perhaps  might  help  us  greatly  if  he 
would  say— I  do  not  expect  him  to  do  this 
now— why  this  particular  section,  for  in- 
stance, should  not  be  permitted  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Tlie  Corporations  Act. 

I  know  that  we  will  be  discussing  this 
tomorrow  morning  in  committee— the  legal 
bills  committee— in  connection  with  The  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  Act,  and  I  hope,  if  I  can 
find  some  time  between  now  and  then,  to 
be  a  little  more  explicit  myself  about  the 
sections  which  may  carry  with  them  the 
concern  which  the  hon.  member  expresses. 

But  at  the  moment,  reading  The  Corpora- 
tions Act,  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  parts 
of  that  Act  were  intended  and  have  a  virtue 
in  being  applicable  to  all  corporations  be- 
cause they  are  largely  exercising  control, 
regulation,  a  governance  that  applies  to  all 
types  of  corporations.  Those  remarks  are  all 
I  am  able  to  make  wdthout  further  study  of 
the  particular  sections  which  are  contained 
in  those  three  parts,  which  the  member  for 
Riverdale  had  mentioned. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 
On  section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
3,  because  it  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
comment  and  again  very  briefly  to  reply  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Attorney  General,  I 
raised  it  as  I  said  on  the  General  Farm 
Organization,  on  the  professional  engineers, 
and  also  in  committee,  in  legal  bills  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  The  Surveyors  Act. 

There  is  no  question  in  anybody's  mind 
that  the  sections  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  in  fact  incorporated  by  reference.  I  take 
that  from  what  the  Attorney  General  has  said 
that  he  agrees  with  my  interpretation  that 
unless  they  are  expressly  excluded,  they 
apply. 

Now  The  Survey'ors  Act  in  section  3— its 
objects  are  to  regulate  the  practice  of  a 
professional  land  surveying,  to  govern  the 
profession  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  the 
regulations  and  the  by-laws,  to  establish  or 
maintain  standards  of  knowledge  and  skill 
amongst  its  members,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards  of  professional  ethics 
among  its  members  in  order  that  the  public 
interest  may  be  served  and  protected,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  granting  a 
monopoly  to  this  body  to  govern  that  pro- 
fession within  the  terms  of  those  objects,  and 
you   then  have— as   I  say,   Mr.  Chairman,   it 
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was  all  set  out  in  some  detail  a  week  ago 
Monday  night  on  the  professional  engineers, 
but  I  refer  particularly  to  section  287  of  the 
Act,  that  is  of  The  Corporations  Act,  which 
says: 

A  corporation,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  the  Act  creating  it,  has  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  from  its 
creation  tiie  capacity  of  a  natural  person. 

If  I  may  be  technical  about  it,  that  was 
designed  to  provide  that  a  corporation  would 
have  the  capacity  of  a  natural  person,  that 
it  would  be  a  common  law  corporation,  that 
it  could  carry  on  any  activity  that  it  wished 
to  carry  on  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
individual,  and  was  not  limited  simply  be- 
cause there  was  an  express  statement  in  the 
instrument  creating  it  that  its  principle 
objects  were  to  be  such  and  such.  Therefore 
it  has  the  power  to  do  all  sorts  of  other 
things. 

Those  powers  are  set  out  at  some  length 
in  section  22  of  The  Corporations  Act  which 
says, 

A    corporation— 
and  I  transpose  the  word  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  116— 

—possesses    as   incidental    and   ancillary   to 
the  objects  set  out,  power  to  do— 

And  then  it  lists  some  20  or  25  other  tilings 
in  which  it  can  deal,  some  of  which  may  be 
appropriate  but  many  of  which  are  either 
inappropriate  because  they  just  do  not  apply, 
or  are  inappropriate  because  they  should  not 
apply  to  a  corporation  such  as  the  surveyors' 
one.  I  think  that— my  own  impression  is— 
that  it  would  not  take  a  member  of  tlie  legal 
staflF  of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  or  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General,  very  long  to  go  through 
the  sections  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  The 
Surveyors^  Act,  in  relation  to  the  general  farm 
organization,  in  relation  to  The  Professional 
Engineering  Act,  then  to  come  up  with  a 
definitive  statement  as  to  which  one  should 
be  expressly  excluded.  Otherwise  you  are 
going  to  compound  the  problems  of  inter- 
pretation and  the  problems  of  the  scope  and 
authority  of  the  particular  corporation,  and 
the  scope  and  authority,  for  example,  of  the 
various  governing  bodies,  be  they  the  general 
membership,  the  equivalent  of  the  board  of 
directors,   or  such  other  body, 

I  think  we  were  all  surprised,  if  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment,  to  find  that  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  insofar  as  they  were  required  to  dis- 
close   their   interest    in   any    transaction    and 


refrain  from  voting,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  way  in  which  these  bodies, 
in  fact  incorporates  by  reference  a  totally  in- 
appropriate section  of  this  Act  dealing  with 
the  obligation  to  disclose  their  interest  and 
refrain  from  voting. 

As  I  say,  I  said  it  before  and  I  leave  it 
that  way.  I  commend  it,  if  I  may,  to  the 
Ministers  who  are  concerned  with  these  bills. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  36,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   140   reported. 


THE  LEGAL  AID  ACT,  1966 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  124,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Legal  Aid  Act,  1966. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  hour,  that  it  might  be  wise  to  post- 
pone this  because  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  could  well  come  up  for  discus- 
sion under  this  Act  and  it  might  take  longer 
than  the  two  or  three  minutes  remaining. 
Perhaps  not  under  this  section  specifically, 
but  certainly  as  the  sections  go  on— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  we  go  on  to  the  other 
section  that  is  debatable? 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  ofl^er  to  section  3,  as  fol- 
lows: I  move  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
renumbering  sections  3  to  12  as  4  to  13  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  section  3. 
Clause  (a)  of  subsection  1  of  section  9  of 
The  Legal  Aid  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "high  court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"supreme  court",  so  that  the  clause  shall 
read  as  follows: 

(a)  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
And  in  moving  the  amendment,  which  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  point  out  that 
that  permits  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal 
to  be  appointed  to  the  advisory  committee. 
Mr.  Justice  Brooke  was  of  the  high  court  and 
since  has  been  transferred  to  the  supreme 
court  and  we  want  to  retain  his  services  as 
chairman  of  that  committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  may  have  mismiderstood 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  but  that  is  what  it 
says  in  the  bill  before  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  it  has  been 
reprinted  for  me,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Reprinted  as  amended  by 
the  Legal  and  Municipal  Committee.  So  that 
the  amendment  has  been  made  and  has  been 
reprinted  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  made 
in  the  committee.  Shall  section  3  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Section  3  agreed  to. 
On  section  4. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  again,  Mr.  Chairman- 
it  could  have  been  3  but  it  might  as  well  be 
section  4— where  legal  aid  may  be  given  the 
intent  is  clarified,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
ix>int  where  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of 
die  criticisms  that  have  been  addressed  to 
the  whole  legal  aid  system.  I  want  to  do  this 
at  some  length. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  my  point  in  just  30  seconds 
which  are  remaining.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
is  providing  in  this  particular  section  that 
instead  of  the  right  to  legal  aid,  as  he  calls 
it,  being  set  out  clearly  in  the  statute,  he  is 
now  going  to  provide  that  some  limitation 
can  be  put  on  that  right  by  way  of  regula- 
tion, and  the  substance  of  this  is  to  insert 
the  word  "regulation".  I  would  trust  and  hope 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice,  when  we  next 
come  to  deal  with  this  bill,  would  clearly 
indicate  to  the  House  what  are  the  types 
of  offences  which  he  is  going  to  eliminate 
from  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the  use 
of  the  regulatory,  exclusionary  power. 

Hon.  Mr,  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 


bills  with  amendments,  and  certain  bills  with- 
out amendments  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
agtiin. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  amendments,  and  certain  bills  with- 
out  amendments,   and   asks   for   leave   to   sit 

again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  return  to 
consideration  of  estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  before  the 
adjournment,  in  the  best  traditions  of  parha- 
mentary  responsibility,  would  the  Hoase 
leader  Hke  to  reveal  to  the  Opposition  which 
of  his  Cabinet  colleagues  is  going  to  his  great 
reward  tomorrow  morning  at  9.30? 

On  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  then  that  the  events  of  June  4  and  5 
confirm  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Tory 
Party  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
hon.  member  in  one  part  of  the  afternoon 
speaks  about  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Speaker  is  in  his  seat,  he  is  out  of  order, 
and  I  would  ask  that  he  practise  what  he 
preaches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  as  guests  students  from 
Mount  Carmel  school  in  Leamington;  and  in 
the  west  gallery  from  Branksome  Hall  school 
in  Toronto;  and  in  both  galleries  from  St. 
David's  senior  separate  school  in  Waterloo. 
Later  this  afternoon  there  will  be  students 
from  Dundas  Christian  school  in  Dundas; 
and  this  evening  from  York  Memorial  col- 
legiate institute  in  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Demers  from  the  standing  legal  and 
municipal  committee  presented  the  commit- 
tee's tenth  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  48,  The 
Professional  Engineers  Act,  1968-1969. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
with  respect  to  tiie  administration  of  part  9 
of  The  Coiporations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  couple  of  matters  that  I 
would  like  to  put  before  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  on  at  least  two  occasions 
recendy  the  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  form  of  the  forthcoming  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa  to  deal  with  various  matters 
of  federal-provincial  interest;  as  well  as  par- 
ticipation by  people  other  than  myself,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  some  senior  ofiicials. 
J  might  say  that  these  matters  have  been  the 
topic  of  some  correspondence  between  myself 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in  addition 
of  tx)urse  to  correspondence  between  he  and 
other  provincial  leaders. 
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This  conference  is  not  a  federal-provincial 
conference  in  the  same  sense  that  the  last 
two  conferences  have  been,  namely  the  one 
held  in  February  of  this  year  and  the  one  in 
February  of  1968. 

This  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Trudeau 
as  a  working  session.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  technical  session.  We  will  be  examining 
various  propositions  that  have  been  put  forth 
by  groups  of  Ministers  through  the  ministerial 
committees  that  were  set  up  at  the  conference 
in  February  of  1969.  Therefore,  the  accom- 
modation and  attendance  will  be  on  a  scale 
much  reduced  from  that  of  the  two  confer- 
ences I  have  mentioned. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  plenary  session 
of  a  federal-provincial  conference  as  the  last 
two  have  been.  The  sessions  will  not  be 
opened  to  the  press  and  to  the  communica- 
tion media,  radio  and  television,  none  of  these 
arrangements  will  be  made.  We  will  be  meet- 
ing in  much  smaller  quarters  and  we  have 
been  asked  to  limit  the  size  of  our  own  dele- 
gation. 

I  might  say  that  the  proposals  put  forward 
have  the  general  support  of  all  the  govern- 
ments that  are  participating.  So  therefore 
there  will  be  no  observers  at  this  conference 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  ten  governments. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  answers  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  would  say  in  general  terms  that  I  recog- 
nize full  well  that  all  the  meetings  that  we 
have  cannot  be  held  in  public.  I  mean  it 
just  is  not  possible  to  have  public  discussion 
of  all  matters.  I  personally  have  been  very 
impressed  with  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  by  opening  these  conferences  to  the 
public  generally,  particularly  through  the 
medium  of  television.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of 
arranging  for  one  thing  to  get  television  cov- 
erage, and  as  I  say  those  arrangements  will 
not  be  made. 

My  experience  in  previous  federal-provin- 
cial conferences  where  the  press  have  been 
barred,  I  mi^  tell  this  House,  has  been 
completely  imsatisfactory.  I  do  not  really 
Icnow  how  this  arrangement  will  work  out 
but  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  it  and 
see.  I  can  tell  members  that  in  previous  con- 
ferences which  were  held  in  camera,  it  simply 
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meant  that  each  delegation  was  holding  its 
own  press  conferences.  We  got  into  the  in- 
evitable game  of  one-up-man-ship  with  the 
l^ress  and  publicity  which  I  felt  at  the  tinie 
was,  well  certainlx-  did  not  do  anyone  any 
good.  That  was  wliy,  back  in  those  days^  I 
ad\ocated  that  conferences  be  open. 

'But  in  the  description  of  this  conference 
,anJ  of  the  w.ay  Mr.  Trudeau,  with  the.£on- 
^ent  of  the  other  participants,  wants  to  handle 
"ft,  it  is  not  a  federal-proviticial  conference 
'"in  that  sense,  it  is  truly  a  working  conference. 

I  think  that  before  this  year  is.  out  we 
migiit  have  another  conference  which  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  plenary  session  which  will 
be  open  to  all  tlie  press  and'  to  all  the 
people  of  Canada  where  the  discussion  will 
be  ei^rried  on  in  a  different  way  entirely.  For 
instance,  there  are  no  opening  statements  to 
be  made;  nobody  is  going  to  this  conference 
with  positions.  At  former  conferences  each 
delegation  has  put  the  position  of  its  par- 
ticular government.  This  time  we  are  not 
there  to  put  positions,  we  are  there  simply  to 
rdiScuss,  in  an  informal  way,  various  proposi- 
tions that  have  been  developed  by  the  minis- 
terial committees  which  were  set  -  up  last 
February. 

'  Now  I  would  like  also  to  say  that  perhaps 
we  should  look  forward  to  a  summer  recess 
of  the  Legislature.  I  thought  that'  perhaps 
we  itught  adjourn  this  session— and  I  say 
adjourn,  not  prorogue— probably  the  last  FTi- 
iday-in  June:  until  some  time  in  September, 
We  cim  then  reconvene  this  particular  session 
and  sit  through  the  fall  until  the  business  is 
completed.  Then  we  Would  prorogue  and 
open  a  new  session,  perhaps  sometime  in  the 
early  months  of  1970, 

In  this  regard,  I  have  had  a  report  on  the 
discussion  that  went  on  here  yesterday  con- 
coming  the  rules.  I  have  read  the  transcript 
and  I  was  present  on  Monday  when  the 
Speaker's  ruling  was  challenged;  and  I  'was 
dho  Were  oh;  Tuesday  when  there  was  some 
discussion!  it  seems  to  me  ^hat  we  attempted 
to  do  by  establishing  a  committee  made  up 
of  members  from  each  party  to  look  at  the 
rules  is  not  going  to  work. 

Now  in  this  I  am  personally  somewhat 
disappointed.  I  know  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  takes  the  attitude  that 
the  government  should  produce  changes  in 
tlie  rules  which  he  then  will  feel  free  to 
criticize,  even  if  he  approves.  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  approach,  personally.  I  feel  that  the 
leonduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  House  is  not  a 
matter  for.  the  govemrnent  alone  to  decide, 
.1- think  it  is  for  all  the  rnembers  on  all  sides 


of  the  House  to  decide  what  the  rules  are  to 
be. 

But  if  this  cannot  be  achieved,  and  from 
what  I  hear  of  the  events  of  yesterday  I  do 
not  think  it  can,  then  I  would  propose  to 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture with  terms  of  reference.  It  can  then  sit 
during  this  summer  recess  and  there  can  be 
all  kinds  of  opinioris  expressed.  It  will  be  an 
all  party  committee  and  the  basis  of  its 
decisions,  if  it  is  the  wish— and  it  seems ~to  me 
it  is,  even  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
proper  way  to  do  it  — if  it  is  the  wish  that 
_the  government  should  change  the  rules  of 
the  :House  then  we  are  quote  prepared  to 
do  so.  "  ,; 

That  is  the  course  of  action,  Mr.*  Speaker, 
that  I  propose  to  follow. 

Mr.  Vr  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  there  .was  a.  reference  to;  my 
leader  and  what  his;  attitudes  might  be— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  will  recall  there  is  to  be 
no  debate  on  Ministerial  statements  and  that 
is  what  tin's,  was.  If  he  has  a  question  of 
clarification  he  is— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  a  point  of  order, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  was  ari- 
■other  gratuitous  insult  hurled  just  a  few 
nioments  ago  by  the  Premier— it  was  no  les^— 
at  the  leader  of  the  Oppositioiri.  The  Preriiier 
suggested  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
wanted  the  government  to  put  forward  pro- 
posals which  Ave  would  -criticize  whether  we 
agreed  -with  them  or  not.  I  say,  sir,  that:  pne 
of  the  rnajor  reasohs  for  the  prc>blepi  in  tliis 
Legislature  is  that  the.  goyemmetit  is  riot 
prepared  to  lead;  it  would  far  rather  insult 
than  get  on  with  the  business-of  the  Ho^se. 

Mr.  D.  C.   MacDonald  (York  Soiith):   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  orders  I  presume. 

:    Mr.  MaQl)onald:  Yes. 

My  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,'  is  that  we 
have -a  new  approach  to  this  and  we  will 
have  to  see  how  it  works  out.  I  "itegret  that 
the  Prime  Miriister  himself  jettisoned  the 
other  committee  last  Monday  by  saying  that 
it  was  riaaking  no  progress,  when  I  think  it 
was  making  process  if  he  was  willing  to  act 
in  those  areas  where  consensus  had  emerged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  would 

hftve  to  answer  to  this,  diat  although  there. is 
SQine  ,idp  ^bropd  ^at,  thei:e  was  spnie  con- 
sensus reached  of  course  tifiere  was,. not.,  ./  , 
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'.    Mr^.  MacDonald;  There  wasl  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  was  not! 
.^f'pie  njembers  of  that  comimttee  from  this 
party  j:eache<i  no  consensus  and  no  consensus 
has  been  repoited  to  me.  I  understand  there 
may  have  been  some  changes  that  hon..  mem- 
bers opposite  wanted,  but  there  was  no  con- 
sensus, so—  -  * 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  After  the 
Premier;  leaned  across  the  aisle  and  gave 
instruction.  -.  ..^, 

Hon.  Mr.  l(6barts:  Rather  than  gel  into  one 
of  these  bickering  sessions  every  afternoon, 
let  us  use  the  select  committee  approach  and 
settle  :the  matter  in  a  business-lik^  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
Avorth  North.    ' 

Mr.  T.  R.  Connell  (Wentworth  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  i±  is  maybe  not  necessary,  but  pos- 
sibly appropriate  at  this  time,  to  explain  what 
has  gone  on  in  the  past  few  days  from  my 
own  personal  point  of  view. 

I  thinlc  possibly  it  is  a  bit  unusual  for  a 
Minister  to  resign  during  a  session,  at  least, 
of  his  own  free  will  amd  accord,  and  so  I 
just  wanted  to  indicate  to  the  House  that  this 
is  so.-  I  had  asked  the  Prime  Minister  last 
summer,  and  again  just  before  Christmas,  and 
also  sent:  him  a  letter  around  the  end  of 
March  or  April  1,  indicating  that  I  would 
like  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  pressures. 
'  I  have  been  here  13  years  as  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, and  with  the  odd  16-hour  day  and  the 
driving,  I  did  want  to  be  relieved  somewhat. 
You  always  know  there  are  at  least  30  or  40 
fellows  waiting  around  to  take  your  place, 
so  I  knew  that  was  no  problem. 

So  the  Prime  Minister  very  kirtdly  called  me 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  said  that  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept  my  resignation, 
for  which  I  am  most  pleased.  I  just  want  to 
intimate  here  and  now— I  heard  on  the  radio 
last  night,  and  it  is  a  bit  upsetting  when  you 
hear  that  you  are  in  failing  health— that  I  do 
not  know  who  started  this  story.  I  think  I 
am  in  as  good  shape  as  most  of  the  fellows  in 
the  House,  even  though  I  had  a  nosebleed 
that  .  I  had  to  have  looked  after  the  other 
day.  My  mother  kindly  handed  that  down  to 
me  about  52  years  ago  and  it  has  been  quite 
a  coinmon  thing  with  me,    . 

To  those  members  of  the  iPress,  or  the 
amazons  up  in  the  Press  gallery,  1  would  like 
tarissuA  a  little-challenge— I  do  not  know  who 
oir  ^ii»t :  Stiwted  the  story  about  my  faiHng 
health,   but   I   would   just  like  to  challenge 


them  to  any  game  that  they  want,  any  con- 
test; the  only  exception  is  tiiat  they  must  be 
over  21.  Hie  only  games  that  I  reserve,  or 
contests  that  I  reserve,  are  tiddley-winks  and 
pushing  typewriter  keys;  and  the  other  reser- 
vation is  that  it  nrmst  take  pkce  out  at  the 
farm  at  6.30  next  Tuesday  morning.  So  I 
will  take  them  on  at  any  contest  to  prove 
my  health,  bad  or  otherwise. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have .  finally  made  the 
front  benches.  I  have  been  around  this  old 
place  about  18  years  now,  in  varying  capa- 
cities; it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  old  friend 
from  Welland  here,  we  used  to  sit  beside  each 
other  in  the  back  row  in  1952  when  we 
started. 

I  have  two  firsts— one  I  mentioned  to  my 
own  people  in  public  works  this  morning.  We 
have  always  had  an  organizational  chart  in 
public  works  but  they  never  got  around  to 
putting  the  Minister  on  the  top.  This  last 
week  or  two  they  have  come  out  with  a  new 
orgamzational  chart,  my  name  is  up  there  as 
proud  as  punch.  So.  I  jRnally  made  it  over  in 
my  own  Department  of  Public  Works.  Be- 
tween that  and  making  the  front  benches  to 
which!  have  neyer  aspired,  by  the  way,  these 
are  two  firsts. 

But  i  want  to  thank  the  members  for  their 
co-operation  with  me  as  a  Minister.  There  are 
many  experts  in  the  public  works  field  and 
I  was  quite  aware  of  all  of  them;  and  they 
were  not  backward  in  bringing  their  sugges- 
tions forward.  Actually  the  members  have 
been  very  kind  to  me;  certainly  the  Opposi- 
tion members  have  been  firm,  but  very  kind 
to  me  over  the  years  in  my  estimates.  A  Min- 
ister like  myselJF  appreciated  that. 

However,  I  can  assure  members  I  am  going 
to  stay  around  this  House  until  there  is  an- 
other election  called.  I  want  to  assure  this 
House  that  I  walked  out  of  this  Cabinet  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  had  been 
wanting  to  do  so  for  several  months. 

I  will  be  stepping  ten  feet  high;  I  ieel  as 
though  an  anvil  has  been  removed  from  my 
shoulder.  Not  that  I  took  my  responsibilities 
any  more  seriously  than  anyone  else,  but  after 
13  years  I  feel  it  is  time  for  someone  else  to 
take  over. 

I  am  a  great  supporter  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Conservative  Party;  I  shall  always 
remain  that  way. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   Minister  of   Municipal 

Affairs  has  a  statement 

.  Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  indicated  in  the 
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Budget  White  Paper,  "The  Reforni  of  Taxa- 
tion and  Government  Structure  in  Ontario," 
the  province  is  examining  all  aspects  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  financial  relations. 

He  declared,  for  example,  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  tax  capital  gains  when  a 
provincial  income  tax  is  introduced.  He  also 
stated  that  the  province  intends  to  raise  its 
average  level  of  support  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  to  60  per  cent  over  a 
three-year  period  beginning  in  1970-71. 

As  for  municipal  taxation,  the  Treasurer 
announced  that,  as  of  January  1,  1970,  the 
province  will  assume  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  real  property  tax  assess- 
ment. With  the  change  in  administration  the 
province  will  devote  increased  resources  to 
assessment  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  entire 
province  is  assessed  at  market  value  by  the 
end  of  1975.  He  stated  that  we  in  the 
government  realize  the  need  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  market  value  assessments  on  certain 
types  of  properties  and  that  appropriate 
measures  would  be  taken. 

One  class  of  property  specifically  mentioned 
at  some  length  was  working  farms.  The 
Treasurer  said,  and  I  quote: 

Generally  the  government  believes  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  on  working  farms  should  be  considerably 
lower  than  on  non-farm  properties  because  of  the 
limited  ability  of  working  farms  to  pay  taxes  out 
of  current  income. 

Today,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  government  is  taking  the 
first  step  towards  developing  a  policy  for 
taxing  working  farms  which  will  be  equitable 
in  relation  to  other  classes  of  property  and 
will  not  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  farm 
so  long  as  the  land  remains  in  agricultural 
use.  I  am  therefore  appointing  a  committee 
with  representation  from  agricultural  and 
municipal  government,  as  well  as  from  my 
department  and  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  government  with  respect  to:  (1)  the 
definition  of  a  working  farm;  (2)  the  appro- 
priate basis  for  valuing  farms  for  tax  pur- 
poses; and  (3)  the  manner  in  which  the  farms 
should  be  taxed. 

The  committee  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  report  of  the  farm  income  committee,  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  taxation 
and  the  report  of  the  Ontario  committee  on 
taxation— all  of  which  make  recommendations 
regarding  assessment  and  taxation  of  farms. 
I  would  also  hope  that  this  committee  will 
have  access,  to  all  submi^ions  concerning 
farm  assessment  that  were  received  by  the 
previous  committees.    In  addition^  the  com- 


mittee will  have  the  prerogative  to  receive 
further  submissions  and  hear  witnesses. 

I  am  asking  the  committee  to  report  to  the 
govermnent  by  October  1,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  legis- 
lation based  on  the  committee's  findings  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  committee  is  going  to  ask 
the  same  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  In  view  of  this  time 
limitation,  I  am  asking  the  committee  to  take 
a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem.— 

Mr.  Singer:  Pragmatic! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —and  concern  itself 
with  recommending  solutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Would  the  memb^  rather 
we  force  it  on  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Is  the  deputy  leader 
of  the  Opposition  quite  through,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  I  can  continue? 

Mr.  Singer:  According  to  the  rules,  I  can- 
not answer  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
amending  The  Assessment  Act  rather  than 
spend  time  in  defining  the  problem  in  con- 
ceptual terms  or  developing  the  theoretical 
justification  for  recommending  certain  courses 
of  action.  Those  aspects  of  the  problem  and 
the  attendant  research  have  already  been  done 
and  it  only  remains  for  this  committee  to  re- 
flect that  work  in  concrete  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  committee  on 
farm  assessment  and  taxation  will  be  Mr. 
A.  N.  MacKay,  of  the  assessment  branch  of 
my  depatrment,  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Haslett,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food,  as  vice- 
chairman. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  be:  Mr. 
Don  Middleton,  of  The  Ontario  Federation  of 
Agriculture;  Mr.  Pet6r  Lindley,  a  farmer  from 
Burlington;  Mr,  Carl  Bateman,  the  clerk  of 
Hastings  county;  Mr.  Milton  Mowbray,  fanner 
and  lawyer  itom  Brooklin  in  Pickering;  Mr. 
Jack  Eraser,  a  farmer  from  Peel  county;  and 
Mr.  M.  R.  Sather,  treasurer  of  Guelph^ 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  going  to  save  fte 
Minister  either. 

Hon.  W.  iu  Stewart  (Minister<^  Agricul^ 
ture  and  Food):  it  wiU  hdp  a  lot  to  get  this 
straightened  out.  --     /-         :    i    >'     ;  ;i 
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Interjcctidns  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  1  Perhaps  we  could 
have  some  order. 

I  would  like  to  say  arising  out  of  the  con- 
fusion yesterday  in  which  Mr.  Speaker  par- 
ticipated—having heard  the  tape,  read  the 
transcript  and  read  the  newspapers,  all  of 
which  unaccountably  agree— I  find  that  yes- 
terday Mr.  Speaker  stated  that  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  naming  the  member  of  the 
House,  but  did  not  actually  name  him;  pre- 
sumably because  at  that  time  the  member 
had  withdrawn  of  his  own  vohtion.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker  has  stated  that  the  member 
would  be  suspended,  if  you  wish,  or  expeUed, 
for  the  balance  of  tbe  day's  sitting. 

I  just  make  those  observations  so  that  we 
may  know  what  apparently  officially  did  take 
place  in  this  House  yesterday. 

The  deputy  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 
:    Prior  to  tiiat  though,  on  a  point  of  order 
in  relation  to  what  you  said. 

I  am  concerned  with  what  happened  yes- 
terday and  you  did  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  observations,  having  listened  to  the  tape 
^t  an  earher  time  yesterday  afternoon.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  there  should 
remain  on  the  records  of  this  House  the  re- 
buke or  the  reprimand  addressed  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent),  par- 
ticularly since  it  is  the  first  time  in  over  30 
years  this  has  happened  in  this  House;  more 
particularly,  sir,  since  because  it  was  sparked 
substantially  by  a  gratuitous  insult  put  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  I  would  think,  sir,  that 
in  view  of  what  you  have  said  it  would  per- 
haps be  appropriate  that  the  reference  to  the 
rebuke  addressed  to  this  member  be  with- 
drawn from  the  record;  or  perhaps,  sir,  if  you 
are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  that  a  rebuke 
should  be  addressed  towards  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs;  because  without  his  un- 
necessary remark  at  the  end  of  what  he  had 
to  say,  this  incident  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out— and  I  am 
sure  the  members  casting  back  in  their  minds 
would  agree-that  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday 
the  actions  of  the  hon.  member  in  question 
were  quite  consistent  with  his  disregard  of 
the  authority  of  the  Chair  for  a  period  of 


time;  and  I  would  have  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing any  action  so  far  as  Mr.  Speaker  is  con- 
cerned to  change  the  records  of  this  House 
as  they  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  of  the  Attorney  General: 

In  view  of  the  recent  sentence  by  Judge 
Edra  Sanders  Ferguson  of  Michael  Manellis 
to  jail  for  40  days  for  contempt  of  court  in 
relation  to  Manellis'  failing  to  appear  before 
the  judge  to  show  cause  why  he  had  not 
paid  a  $20  fuel  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  later  appeared  that  Manellis,  though 
he  had  served  four  days  in  jail,  had  never 
received  any  notice  of  the  hearing  at  which 
he  was  subsequently  sentenced,  would  the 
Attorney  General  consider  the  further  amend- 
ment of  section  132  of  The  Division  Court 
Act  so  that  it  would  provide  that  before  any 
division  court  judge  may  make  any  order  of 
committal  there  must  be  proof  oiF  i)ersonal 
service  of  the  notice  of  hearing? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart:  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that  Man- 
ellis was  personally  served  with  the  judg- 
ment summons  on  January  14,  1969.  That  was 
after  a  period  of  three  months  during  which 
the  bailiff  had  been  attempting  to  locate  and 
serve  him.  Manellis  did  not  appear  on  the 
judgment  summons,  although  he  had  been 
personally  served.  Subsequent  to  his  default 
of  that  appearance  a  warrant  was  issued  to 
the  bailiff  and  the  judge  directed  that  the 
judgment  debtor,  Manellis,  appear  to  explain 
his  contempt. 

What  I  would  like  to  interject  there  is  that 
he  was  quite  clearly  evading  service  as  long 
as  he  could  and  was  finally  caught  up  witli 
after  three  months,  for  service  of  the  notice 
on  the  judgment  summons. 

Subsequent  to  that  default  a  warrant,  as  I 
say,  was  issued  to  the  bailiff  and  the  judge 
directed  that  the  judgment  debtor,  Manellis, 
appear  to  explain  his  contempt.  Notice  of 
tlie  time  and  place  for  such  appearance  was 
directed  to  ManeUis  by  registered  mail  in 
accordance  with  section  134  of  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is 
aware,  the  statute,  section  130,  subsection  5, 
requires  that  the  judgment  summons  be 
served  personally.  That  was  done.  Subse- 
quent notice,  which  arises  upon  the  failure 
to  obey  the  firsdy  served  notice,  is  tlien  given 
by  registered  mail.  In  the  present  case  the 
judgment  debter  did  not  claim  his  registered 
mail  so  he  never  received  the  notice. 
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I  feel  the  present  provisions  provide  a  most 
reasonable  method  of  giving  notice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  propose  changing  it  at 
this  time. 

It  does  occur  to  me  to  add  that  if  personal 
service,  which  was  eflFected,  would  not  bring 
the  man  forward  to  answer,  what  reason 
would  there  be  to  believe  that  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  next  proceedings  would  be  any 
more  effective? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law, 
one  could  reasonably  presume  that  Mr. 
Manellis  would  have  known  that  he  could 
not  have  been  sent  to  jail  for  failure  to 
appear  on  a  judgment  sunmions  in  view  of 
the  recent  changes  of  The  Division  Courts 
Act.  So  would  the  Attorney  General  not  agree 
tliat  it  is  imreasonable  to  allow  a  person 
to  be  sent  to  jail  under  such  circumstances  as 
he  may  never  have— as  existed  here— the  man 
never  received  notice  of  a  hearing  which 
could  send  him  to  jail? 

It  is  just  a  terrible  invasion  of  civil  rights; 
you  can  send  a  man  to  jail  by  sending  him  a 
registered  letter  that  he  never  gets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  spent  three  months 
trying  to  get  him  before  tiie  court.  We  finally 
served  him.  He  ignores  the  court  and  knows 
he  is  in  contempt  of  the  court  order.  What 
good  is  it  to  serve  him  again?  He  is  going  to 
be  contemptuous  again  probably.  I  do  not 
know;  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  par- 
ticular situation  merits  the  concern  which  the 
hon.  member  shows  for  the  procedures  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary question,  would  the  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  agree  that  it  is  reasonable 
that  a  man,  even  if  he  was  in  contempt, 
should  be  sent  to  jail  for  40  days  for  failure 
to  pay  a  debt  of  $20?  Is  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  courts  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No;  it  was  not  for  not 
paying  the  debt. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  that  is  what  it  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  was  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  questions  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  from  the  other  day. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Yes,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 


Does  the  Minister  plan  any  specific  action 
regarding  the  decision  of  certain  Metro  To- 
ronto school  principals  to  release  pupils  be- 
fore the  stated  deadline? 

What  would  be  considered  as  a  situation 
of  "major  proportions"  which  mi^t  deter- 
mine whether  provincial  grants  were  cut? 

Finally,  what  procedure  would  be  taken  to 
determine  what  was  considered  as  "attend- 
ance" in  view  of  the  fact  that  regular  class 
meetings  have  ended  and  students  are  carry- 
ing on  individual  projects,  at  least  in  one  or 
two  of  the  schools  which  were  contacted  by 
Toronto  newspapers? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  fact  this  activity  that  has 
been  repKwted  has  occurred,  reaUy  it  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  with  which  tiie  local  boards 
must  deal,  those  who  are  involved  with  the 
principals. 

I  should  point  out  though,  just  so  there  is 
no  misimderstanding,  the  memorandtmi  that 
went  out— the  statement  made  on  January  16 
as  I  recall— I  look  at  page  three,  the  third 
paragraph  under  administrative  considera- 
tions—I made  this  very  dear: 

It  should  be  stated  that  nothing  in 
memorandimi  1968-69  18  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  removing  the  traditional  right 
and  responsibility  of  the  principal  to 
administer  his  school  and  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  specifically  to  individual 
students. 

Within  the  school  under  his  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
question:  At  this  stage  certainly  and  I  think 
even  over  the  next  four  or  five  days,  as  it  is 
relatively  hypothetical,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  answer  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  might 
answer  a  supplementary  question.  Does  his 
answer  indicate  that  any  principal  of  any 
school  in  Ontario  might  then  release  stu- 
dents without  any  concern  as  to  any  ramifica- 
tion that  might  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
memorandum  really  made  it  quite  clear.  The 
principal  has  certain  discretionary  situations 
available  to  him.  These  have  been  available 
for  the  past  ten,  15,  20  years  in  this  province. 
I  anticipate  that  they  will  discharge  these 
discretionary  responsibilites  in  an  appropri- 
ate fashion. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Minister    might    indicate    what    the    purpose 
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was  of  the  memorandum  in  the  first  place 
then,  if  there  is  really  no  direction  or  pro- 
cedure being  pointed  out  by  The  Department 
of  Education?  What  was  the  reason  for  all  the 
kefuflfle  we  had  out  on  the  front  steps  of 
Queen's  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  neces- 
sary under  the  legislation— and  the  statutes 
say  June  29  or  30  is  the  legal  conclusion  of 
the  school  year  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  has  been  traditional  over  the  past  number 
of  years  to  establish  certain  timetables  for 
examination  procedures  and  certain  dates  as 
to  what  will  constitute  a  regular  school  pro- 
gramme. This  year  it  was  determined  to  be 
the  12  or  13  of  June  depending  on  the  indivi- 
dual school  situation.  As  we  get  information 
from  around  the  province,  the  vast  majority 
of  classes  are  operating  with  a  full  pro- 
gramme and  will  continue  to  do  so  up  until 
the  12  or  13  of  June. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  might  put  it  at  tJiis  time, 
to  the  Minister  of  Education,  once  again. 

Is  it  correct  as  stated  in  the  Telegram  of 
May  30,  that  John  Wood  who  was  hired  by 
the  department  for  this  summer's  Ontario 
youth  treatre  project  was  dropped  by  the 
department?  If  so,  why?  Will  the  grants  be 
made  available  to  proceed  with  the  project 
tliis  summer?  What  assin-ance  can  the  Min- 
ister give  the  House  that  the  youth  theatre 
project  will  proceed  without  undue  interfer- 
ence from  adults  as  has  been  intimated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  particularly  intrigued 
with  part  four  of  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
How  one  gives  this  type  of  assurance  these 
days,  1  do  not  know. 

John  Wood  was  employed  on  a  three  month 
contract  by  the  youth  and  recreation  branch 
to  organize  the  programme  for  the  youth 
theatre  conference  held  on  the  16,  17  and  18 
of  May  in  Welland.  There  were  over  100 
young  people  at  the  conference  and  these 
people  identified  the  need  for  an  Ontario 
youth  theatre  organization  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  group  to  support  the  existing  produc- 
tion companies  of  young  people.  That  is,  for 
example,  the  Great  Pine  Ridge  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  in  Newcastle  and  the  St.  Catharines 
Young  Peoples  Theatre  group  for  this  coming 
summer  and,  to  permit  the  development  of 
Ontario  youth  theatre  during  the  next  12 
months. 

Ontario  theatre  is  a  programme  involving 
young  people  interested  and  involved  in 
theatre  throughout  the  province.   A   request 


for  financial  assistance  has  been  received  and 
is  presentiy  under  consideration. 

Ontario  youth  theatre  is  to  be  an  organ- 
ization for,  with  and  by  youth.  This  is  the 
extent  of  the  assurance  that  I  can  give  the 
hon.  member.  There  is  no  purpose  in  having 
a  development  of  this  kind  that  will  of  course 
be  dictated  to  by  the  adult  population.  It 
would  not  then  fulfill  the  purpose  which  we 
envisage. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  might  just  ask  one  short 
supplementary  question. 

Is  there  any  indication  as  to  when  this 
group  will  know— the  Minister  says,  "It  is 
under  consideration."  Could  the  Minister  in- 
dicate when  it  will  be  possible  for  this 
group  to  know  that  the  grants  will  be  made 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
has  a  question  also  from  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
question  is  for  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  Kent  Muni- 
cipal Association  with  respect  to  the  lack  of 
a  possible  appeal,  from  a  majority  decision  of 
arbitrators  on  the  adjustments  of  assessments 
and  liabilities  under  the  new  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act,  is  the 
Minister  prepared  to  permit  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  to  the  munici- 
pal board  if  there  is  dissatisfaction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  look  at  Bill  46,  which  we  will 
be  considering  hopefully  in  the  next  few  days, 
there  are  provisions  in  that  bill  relating  to 
this  very  question.  It  is  felt  that  the  pro- 
visions there,  will  substantially  resolve  the 
problem.  If,  during  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, there  are  other  matters  brought  to  our 
attention,  I  think  this  would  be  the  appro- 
priate time  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  has  a  question  of  this  Minister  from 
last  week. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  have  your  copy,  I  do  not  have 
mine  with  me? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  member  like 
me  to  send  it  down  to  him? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  read 
the  question— 
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Mr.  Martel:  All  right,  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  reads: 

Is  Rule  339/66  of  the  Ontario  Regula- 
tions of  The  Department  of  Education  re 
hiring  qualified  personnel  being  adhered  to 
by  boards,  or  are  there  exceptions  being 
made  to  the  rule?  If  there  are  exceptions, 
what  are  the  bases  for  exceptions? 

The  answer,  if  the  hon.  member  will  look  at 
paragraph  10  of  section  34  of  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  "The  school  board  must 
engage  only  qualified  teachers  to  teach  in 
classes  under  its  jurisdiction.  If  however,  a 
board  is  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
qualified  teacher,  provision  is  made  in  section 
38  of  Regulations  339/66  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  general  for  the  engagement  of 
an  unqualified  person  provided  that  the  board 
has  advertised  at  least  three  times  in  a  news- 
paper with  provincial  circulation,  stating  a 
salary  to  be  paid,  and  is  unable  to  hire  a 
qualified  person"  then  these  regulations  come 
into  eflFect. 

Upon  application  by  a  board  to  the  Minis- 
ter, a  letter  of  permission  to  engage  an  un- 
qualified person  may  be  granted  if  the  Minis- 
ter is  satisfied  that  the  unqualified  person  has 
other  qualifications  deemed  equivalent  there- 
to. This  is  not  always  easy  to  do. 

The  application  form  requires  the  chief 
education  oflBcer,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  to 
certify  that  the  conditions  referred  to  have 
been  met. 

I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  any  excep- 
tions being  made  to  these  general  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  has  a  question  from  last  week. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  raise  a  point 
of  order  first. 

My  point  of  order  is  that  I  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  questions  this  morning,  through 
your  oflBce,  sir.  You  returned  these  questions 
to  me,  with  the  note  that  they  were  "not 
appropriate  for  oral  question  period."  I  would 
like  to  state,  that  I  believe  these  questions  are 
appropriate  for  the  oral  question  period  on 
the  following  grounds. 

The  questions  had  to  do  with  an  individual 
and  that  individual's  relationship  with  a 
board  of  education  and  particularly  the  file 
which  the  board  of  education  has  kept  about 
that  person. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  that  the  principle 
involved  is  the  matter  of  urgent  public  im- 
portance because  it  applies  to  any  teacher  in 


this  province  in  the  files  that  the  local  school 
board  keeps  on  that  teacher.  Therefore,  I 
submit,  sir,  that  the  question  of  the  security 
of  that  file,  the  possibility  of  libelous  infor- 
mation being  contained  in  that  file,  the  use 
to  which  that  file  is  put  is,  in  fact,  very  very 
important  to  many  people  in  this  province. 

The  particular  case  in  point,  stresses  the 
urgency  of  a  response  from,  I  believe,  the 
Minister  of  Education  and/or  tlie  Attorney 
General,  concerning  the  type  of  information 
that  may  be  put  into  a  teacher's  file  by  a 
Board  of  Education,  access  to  that  file,  the 
use  of  information  in  that  file,  and  so  fodh. 
I  submit,  dieref ore,  sir,  that  my  two  ques- 
tions were  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  that  perhaps  tiie 
hon.  member  has  given  my  answer  to  his  point 
in  his  last  few  remarks.  Tjie  question  that  he 
has  asked  of  the  Minister  of  Education  goes 
to  five  parts  requiring  regulations  and  other 
matters  which  are  most  appropriate  for  the 
order  paper,  and  not  appropriate  for  oral 
questions. 

His  question  of  the  Attorney  General  is  a 
question  which  is  undoubtedly  of  urgent  im- 
portance to  the  member  and  to  the  lady  con- 
cerned, but  whether  it  is  of  that  lurgent  pub- 
lic importance  that  requires  it  to  be  dealt 
with  today  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  not.  I  have  so  ruled.  I 
decline  to  change  my  ruling  on  both  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  in  view  of  tlie  annoimcement  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  which  effectively 
scuttles  the  ad  hoc  committee,  and  in  view  of 
the  further  announcement  that  we  are  now 
going  to  have  a  select  committee  which  will 
meet,  presumably  some  time  after  June  27, 
and  might  report  some  time  considerably 
after  that,  it  would  seem  that  our  rules,  again, 
are  in  a  state  of  flux,  very  substantial  flux.  Is 
it  reasonable— and  I  do  not  think  it  is— sir, 
that  we  should  get  into  a  series  of  discussions, 
points  of  order,  sometimes  acrimonious  dis- 
cussions, about  whether  or  not  Mr.  Speaker's 
subjecti\'e  judgment  is  better  than  the  sub- 
jective judgment  of  an  individual  member.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  sir,  that  the  course  of 
good  sense  at  this  point  would  be  to  go 
back  to  where  we  were  a  week  ago.  We 
could  let  the  memibers  and  the  Ministers  exer- 
cise their  judgment  until  the  rule  changes 
have  been  brought  forward  by  whatever 
method  they  are  eventually  going  to  be 
brought  forward.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
relish  a  Series  of  discussions,  divisions,  chal- 
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lenges  to  your  nilin'g  and  that  sort  of  diing, 
sir. 

There  are  going  to  be— I  tell  you,  sir,  with- 
out any  embarrassment  at  all— an  awful  lot 
of  unhappy  members  if  this  kind  of  thing 
goes  on  every  day.  Tempers  are  going  to  flare 
again  and  we  are  going  to  waste  an  awful  lot 
of  time.  It  would  be  my  suggestion,  sir,  that 
we  revert  back  to  the  procedure  that  we  pre- 
viously had  until  this  House  gives  you  some 
otlier  direction  by  an  amendment  to  the  rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak— 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Si^eaker- 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  the  floor  first. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  I  just  thought- 
Mr.  Speaker:  He  yields. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  state  my  views 
on  your  ruling  and  on  the  point  of  order 
raised.  It  is  simply  this,  sir:  I  have  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Attorney  General  stating— once  I 
have  asked  the  question— that  in  their  opinion 
the  matter  is  not  of  pubhc  importance.  There 
we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  between  an 
Opposition  critic  in  a  certain  area  and  a 
Minister  involved.  The  pubhc  can  judge 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the  Minister, 
for  example,  or  with  the  Opposition  critic. 

I  simply  suggest,  sir,  that  I  accept  that.  But 
I  do  not  accept  it,  with  all  due  respect,  sir, 
from  the  Sx>eaker  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order  which  has  been  raised  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
inclined  at  this  point  to  support  him.  Yes- 
terday I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  could— at  the  meeting  of  the  leaders 
—which  the  Prime  Minister  has  intimated  may 
be  held  on  Monday— get  some  expedition  of 
those  areas  of  the  committee  in  which  con- 
sensus had  been  achieved.  But  the  Prime  Min- 
ister insists  that  no  consensus  had  been 
achieved,  so  he  has  scuttled— if  I  may  borrow 
that  term— that  whole  approach  and  has  now 
set  up  a  select  committee. 

We  are  back  at  the  moment  to  what— if  I 
may  use  my  phraseology  of  yesterday— is  an 
intolerable  situation.  If  the  hon.  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  decisions  by  you,  sir,  with  which 
we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  agreeing,  in- 


deed, even  understanding— then  it  seems  to  me 

the  temper  of  the  House  is  going  to  be  such 
as  to  make  the  conduct  of  business  rather 
difficult.  Therefore,  I  would  think  we  should 
revert— until  the  clarification  of  the  rules-^o 
the  procedure  that  we  had,  say,  a  week  ago. 
As  I  noted  yesterday,  sir,  what  you  have 
now  reverted  to  is  not  a  week  ago  but  about 
ten  years  ago.  That  is,  if  there  is  a  question 
put  and  the  Minister  cannot  answer  it  imme- 
diately, you  are  denying  him  the  rij^t  to  take 
it  as  notice  and  bring  in  the  answer  tomorrow. 
That  is  a  reversion  to  about  the  year  1958  or 
1960.  The  proposition  of  ruling  out  a  ques- 
tion which  has  application  only  within  one 
riding  because  it  has  not  broad  enough  appli- 
cation across  the  province— even  though  it 
is  a  serious  public  issue— seems  to  me  once 
again  to  be  an  interpretation  tliat  Ls  lost  in 
antiquity  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

So,  for  the  good  of  the  House,  and  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind,  until  we  get  clarifi- 
cation of  this,  we  should  have  somewhat 
more  flexibiUty.  I  repeat,  the  present  situation 
is  intolerable.  And  I  make  my  point  this  way 
before  I  sat  down.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why,  for 
example— and  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  criticism 
of  the  question— the  question  put  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  is  ac- 
cepted when,  for  example,  the  question  put 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  has 
been  turned  down. 

There  is  just  no  apparent  reason.  If  we  have 
to  ask  you  each  day  for  an  explanation,  and 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  provide  the 
explanation— as  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  has  just  done— quite  frankly,  it 
is  going  to  take  twice  as  long.  We  are  not 
advancing  the  business  of  the  House,  we  haN  e 
ground  it  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  and  also  in  connection 
with  a  point  of  privilege.  This  morning  I 
submitted  a  question  to  your  office.  The  back- 
ground of  that  question  was  that  at  10.30 
this  morning  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Ontario  Medical  Association— in  the  fomi 
of  their  official  organ— which  points  out  a 
dangerous  situation  to  the  health  of  the 
public.  This  sir,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
argue,  was  urgent  and  a  matter  of  public 
importance.  Yet,  when  I  submitted  this  ques- 
tion to  you,  sir,  it  was  returned.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  use  this 
system  or  the  previous  system,  when  matters 
of  urgent  public  importance  such  as  this 
come  up,  and  you  in  turn  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  be  heard,  you  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  yourself  and  to  this  House,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mattel:  On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  Mr.  Speaker  to  explain 
three  things  to  me.  What  does  he  mean  by 
urgent  and  what  does  he  mean  by  public? 
For  example,  does  he,  as  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sider the  public  to  mean  the  whole  of  the 
province,  a  regional  area,  a  constituency,  or 
just  what?  And  importance:  What  does  Mr. 
Speaker  consider  to  be  of  importance  to  me? 
It  has  been  important  enough  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  order  a  three- 
year  study  boiled  into  one  ball  of  wax  on 
Lake  Wanapitei,  but  when  I  ask  a  question- 
such  as  I  have  asked— about  the  drinking 
water  problem  in  the  Sudbury  area,  you  do 
not  deem  it  important.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
see  how  you  can  sit  there  and  decide,  or 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  entire  province 
and  ferret  out  what  you  think  is  important 
and  what  is  not  important.  With  that,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  to  outline  your 
interpretation  of  these  three  words. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ver>'  briefly  on  the  point  of 
order,  I  appeal  to  the  Speaker  to  rescue  the 
position  of  Speaker.  We  have  gone  through 
a  very  peculiar  transition  this  session,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  used  your  office  as  a  funnel  at 
one  point.  We  then  ascended  to  the  position 
where  you  altered  certain  wording  in  the 
questions,  if  you  thought  they  were  argu- 
mentative or  inappropriately  put.  Then  we 
reached  our  present  position  where  you  are, 
by  \irtue  of  your  office,  arbitrarily  rejecting 
certain  questions  of  certain  grounds. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  in  the  function- 
ing of  this  House,  now  is  the  time  to  rise 
and  say  that  until  June  27,  at  least,  let  the 
members  put  their  questions  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  Let  the  Ministers  make  the 
decisions  on  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be 
received,  dealt  with  immediately,  held  for 
further  consideration,  or  indeed  be  placed  on 
the  order  paper.  Let  the  position  of  the 
Speaker  in  this  House  be  afforded  the  respect 
which  it  must  have. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  per- 
haps I  was  partially  responsible  for  the  new 
interpretation  you  placed  on  the  question 
period  last  week.  Thursday  last,  I  believe,  I 
had  a  fairly  long  question  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  which  I  thought 
to  be  important— and  which  I  consider  still 
to  be  important.  The  Minister  took  that  as 
notice;  that  was  fine. 

The  reason  I  state  tliis,  sir,  is  that  I  believe 
at  that  time  you  did  say  that  one  of  the 
problems  was  the  great  number  of  questions 
from  the  Opposition  parties.    Perhaps  I  was 


responsible     for     somewhere— depending     on 
how  you  added  them  up— over  25  questions. 

But,  I  should  point  out  to  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  a  number  of  the  other  questions  that  I 
placed  that  day  were  directed,  I  believe,  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  University 
Affairs.  These  accumulated— and  I  do  not 
mean  this  in  a  disparaging  way  to  the  Minis- 
ter—over a  period  of  four  or  five  days.  There- 
fore, when  they  were  all  asked  on  one  day, 
they  added  up  to  a  tremendous  number.  I 
suggest  that  if  you  had  some  sort  of  averag- 
ing principle,  for  some  of  the  extremely  busy 
Ministers,  that  one  would  say  that  there  really 
were  not  all  that  many  questions  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  This,  I  suggest,  triggered  your 
response  to  a  new  type  of  ruling  for  this 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  said  at  some  length 
yesterday,  there  is  no  question  that  if  Mr. 
Speaker  makes  any  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
functions,  with  respect  to  questions  as  the 
rules  provide,  he  is  open  to  the  criticism  of 
the  member  placing  the  question.  As  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  I  believe  tliat 
a  member  would  not  place  a  question  unless 
he  felt  that  for  him  and  his  people,  at  least, 
it  was  of  great  inijportance  and  very  urgent. 
And  so,  Mr.  Speaker  is  in  the  position  either 
that  he  deals  with  the  rules  whether  they  be— 
as  some  members  have  said— antiquated  and 
outmoded,  or  whether  they  be  functionally 
good, 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
explain— although  I  have  my  reasons— why 
certain  questions  were  rejected  today  and 
others  were  not.  No  matter  what  explanation 
I  gave,  it  would  not  be  accepted  because  the 
member  putting  in  the  question  would  believe 
that  it  was  equally  apt  for  oral  asking  as  a 
question  given  by  any  other  member.  Little 
is  to  be  gained  by  my  expounding,  I  assure 
the  hon,  members  I  have  reasons  that  I  could 
give  just  as  I  gave  yesterday,  I  will  say  that 
questions  today  were  rejected  from  all  three 
party  caucuses,  the  official  Opposition,  the 
NDP  and  the  government  caucus, 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made,  I  would  feel  that  I  must,  of 
course— as  I  have  been  called  upon  time  and 
time  again— follow  the  rules  of  the  House  as 
I  have  been  doing,  I  would  say  again  to  the 
member  for  York  South,  that  my  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr,  Speaker  Morrow,  very  often 
—on  the  records  of  the  House  drawn  to  my 
attention— operated  on  the  same  basis. 

Not  having  the  same  difficulty,  he  was 
able  to  do  it  at  the  times  that  it  had  to  be 
done— apparently  in  his  office— and  it  did  not 
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reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  But,  I  am  given 
to  understand  on  good  authority,  that  that 
happened  very  often  in  the  last  Legislature. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  going  back  ten  years, 
we  are  not  going  back  at  all;  we  are  follow- 
ing in  the  tradition  of  the  House. 

I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  a  censor. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  it  does  not  give  me  any 
pleasure  to  send  questions  back  or  to  discuss 
with  the  House— in  the  rather  heated  manner 
in  which  we  have— the  matter  of  questions. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  urged  to  obey  the 
rules,  and  the  rules  do  definitely  say:  First, 
no  oral  questions,  and  secondly,  the  Speaker's 
rulings  over  the  years  have  said  that  if 
allowed  they  must  be  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance and  that  that  must  be  decided  in  the 
final  instance  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  have  the  remaining 
three  weeks  of  this  sitting  —  as  has  been 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  today- 
carried  on  usefully  for  the  people  of  On- 
tario. I  do  not  think  we  have  been  doing 
that  this  past  week  or  ten  days.  I  will  be 
most  pleased  to  consider  what  has  been  raised 
here  today  and  perhaips  get  in  touch  with  the 
diree  party  caucuses  and  if  there  is  a  con- 
sensus, the  consensus  must  be  from  the  gov- 
ernment side,  as  well  as  the  Opposition  side, 
because  I  am  here  by  virtue  of  the  vote  of 
all  the  memibers  of  this  House— not  just  the 
government,  not  just  the  Opposition.  If  there 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion,  I  assure  you,  hon. 
members,  that  I  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
follow  it— whatever  that  consensus  is. 

Can  we  leave  the  questions  that  were  not 
asked  today,  and  the  reasons,  in  limbo  for 
today?  Perhaps  by  tomorrow  morning  we 
might  have  some  reasonable  basis  of  working, 
because  I  am  even  more  desirous  than  the 
rest  of  the  members  to  have  this  occur. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  further  consideration  of  this  matter 
for  an  additional  period  of  24  hours,  we  will 
refrain  for  that  period  from  making  any 
further  suggestions  along  this  hne.  It  is  most 
important  to  us  that  the  business  of  this 
House  be  carried  on  in  a  reasonable  way  and, 
for  the  reasons  I  enimciated  earlier,  at  the 
moment  it  does  not  seem  to  be  functioning  in 
that  manner. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  intention  of  the  Minister 
to  rebroadcast  on  June  13,  1969,  an  educa- 
tional television  programme  written  and  pro- 
duced by  his  department,  concerned  with  the 
Conservative      government's     county     board 


policies  entitled  "Prospectives  4:  Les  Grandes 
Unites  Administratives  Scolaires";  will  the 
Minister  table  the  French  language  script 
immediately  with  the  standing  committee  on 
education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
some  enquiries  about  the  series.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  series  is  to  study  recent  changes  in 
bilingual  secondary  and  elementary  school 
teaching  in  Ontario.  The  programmes  are 
meant  to  inform  the  French-speaking  teachers 
of  this  province  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  school  administration.  This  particular  pro- 
gramme traces  the  path  of  evolution  from 
the  small  rural  schools  to  the  new  larger  units 
of  administration. 

This  series  was  conceived  and  developed, 
like  all  the  other  series,  in  consultation  with 
an  advisory  committee  made  up— in  this  par- 
ticular case— of  representatives  from  the  bi- 
lingual teachers  federation,  the  secondary 
school  teachers  federation,  the  bilingual 
trustees  federation,  the  bilingual  teachers  col- 
leges and  the  classroom  teacher.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  is  in  no  way,  shall  we  say, 
concerned  with  integrity  of  such  a  respon- 
sible group. 

I  have  a  teacher's  guide  which  outlines  for 
teachers  the  content  of  the  programme,  and  I 
bring  this  outline  to  the  hon.  member's  atten- 
tion. This  particular  programme  includes  as 
follows: 

This  programme  will  provide  the  viewers 

with  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  points  of 

view  on  this  timely  topic  which  can  only 

be  described  as  diverse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  available  for  the  hon. 
member,  the  script  in  the  French  language.  I 
must  say  to  him  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  translation  both  for  my  own  purposes  and 
some  others  who  may  be  interested.  But, 
knowing  his  bilingual  capacity,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  able  to  read  through  this  and  under- 
stand it  completely.  So,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  make  this  French  script  available  to  him. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\'e  a  supple- 
mentary question. 

Could  tiie  Minister  advise  the  House  as  to 
the  method  of  appointment  of  the  members 
to  the  ad\'isory  committee  who  advised  on 
this  particular  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
relate  it  to  any  specific  area  of  curriculum 
interest.  I  shall  have  to  enquire  as  to  just 
how  they  were  collected  for  this  particular 
committee.  Generally  it  is  done  on  the  basis 
of  representation  from  the  \'arious  teachers' 
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organizations  who  may  have  a  particular 
interest.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  was  the 
bihngual  representatives  in  this  province. 
That  is,  those  who  have  a  particular,  shall 
we  say,  curriculum  interest.  It  varies  from 
one  advisory  committee  to  another.  But,  I 
shall  find  out  specifically  how  it  was  selected 
for  this  particular  programme. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  final  supplementary':  are 
such  committees  to  substitute  for  the  Minis- 
ter's  educational   television   authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  not. 

As  I  envisage  the  authority  developing, 
there  will  always  be  advisory  committees  to 
the  authority.  The  authority  is  the  responsible 
agency  for  development  and  production.  We 
wish  to  maintain  a  continuing  involvement  of 
the  teachers  and  others  who  have  some  ex- 
pertise to  bring  to  these  situations.  I  would 
see  advisory  committees  being  part  of  the 
development  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  When  would  the  authority  be 
established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  an  outstanding  question  of  this 
Minister. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Will  the 
Minister  confirm  tliat  immediate  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  correct  the  gross  discrepancies  in 
education  taxes  in  the  municipalities  of  St. 
Edmund's  township,  Lindsay  township, 
Eastnor  township  and  Lion's  Head  in  Bruce 
county,  wherein  the  education  costs  are  62 
per  cent  of  the  taxes?  Will  he  further  explain 
why  two  municipalities  are  of  the  same  size 
but  one  receives  a  subsidy  of  $26,000  and  the 
other,  of  equal  size,  gets  $302? 

And  finally,  when  will  the  emergency  situ- 
ation in  Wiarton  be  resolved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  with 
certain  representatives  from  the  Bruce  County 
Board  of  Education  about  a  week  ago  today, 
I  think,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly.  There 
were  some  discussions,  not  related  to  Wiarton, 
but  to  two  of  the  townships  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  member.  The  discussions  really 
revolved  around  the  problem  created  by  the 
sale  of  certain  lake  frontage  on  Lake  Huron 
and  Georgian  Bay,  as  it  related  to  the  value 
of  properties  in  the  interior  of  those  two 
townships.  We  asked  for  further  information 
from  the  board.  This  information  was  re- 
ceived, I  think,  on  June  2,  and  is  under 
study  now  within  the  department. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Eglin- 
ton  has  an  outstanding  question. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Attorney  General:  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  the  safety  of  school  children  at 
school  crossings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  specific  statutory  responsibility  upon  any 
individual  or  agency  for  the  safety  of  children 
at  school  crossings.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  responsibility  upon  any  municipal 
corporation  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  munici- 
pality for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  its 
ratepayers  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  most  feasible  way. 
The  deployment  and  use  of  these  facilities  is 
part  of  the  function  of  those  who  govern. 
They  must  make  themselves  aware  of  the 
need,  and  then  decide  how  the  need  can  be 
satisfied  with  the  materials  and  men  available, 
plus  many  agencies  within  the  municipality, 
including  the  parents,  must  share  in  the  pro- 
vision of  protection  to  our  children. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto  this  has  been 
recognized  by  the  formation  of  a  committee 
which  will  bring  together  representatives  of 
all  the  local  boards  of  education  in  Metro, 
representatives  of  the  Metro  roads  depart- 
ment, the  chief  of  the  Metropohtan  Toronto 
Pohce  Force,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners.  Tliis  committee  has 
already  met  twdce.  May  16  and  May  20,  and 
will  be  meeting  again  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  6.  It  will  attempt,  I  understand,  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  controversy  respecting  par- 
ticular crossings  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  pofice  force, 
the  boards  of  education,  and  the  roads  de- 
partment all  share  a  general  responsibility 
which  tliey  are  now  seeking  to  resolve  in  the 
best  way  possible  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren at  these  crossings. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
wortli. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management:  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Ian  Cunningham,  medical  offi- 
cer of  health  for  Hamilton-Wentworth,  that 
the  well  water  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  constitutes  a  health 
hazard  and  must  be  boiled  before  use,  will 
the  Minister  order  an  investigation  immedi- 
ately and  press  for  remedial  action? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources    Management):    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
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OWRC  is  reviewing  this  matter  with  local 
authorities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statement 
came  from  tlie  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Hamilton-Wentworth  health  unit,  I  will  also 
be  discussing  the  problem  with  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  investigate  anything  that  is  reported 
to  us  that  indicates  contamination  of  water. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Has  the  Attorney  General  appointed  a 
clerk  at  the  court  house  in  Walkerton?  Why 
has  it  taken  since  last  November  to  fill  such 
a  vacancy  if,  in  fact,  such  vacancy  has  been 
filled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  has  not  been  possible  apparently 
to  find  someone  competent  to  fill  the  position 
up  to  the  present,  but  the  court  has  been 
carried  on  by  using  the  services  of  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Harris,  from  London,  who  travels  with 
the  judge  and  attends  court  with  the  judge. 

I  am  further  advised  that  an  advertisement 
has  been  put  out  to  seek  such  a  person  to 
fill  this  position.  We  hope  it  will  be  filled 
very  shordy. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  sir,  may  I  enquire  whether  that 
question  was  placed  prior  to  your  ruling  of 
last  Thursday  or  after  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  question  was  placed  to- 
day. That  question  had  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  our  province.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  if  we  did  not  have 
court  officials.  I  think  and  consider  that  it 
was  a  proper  question.  It  has  been  allowed, 
it  has  been  asked,  the  hon.  member  is  about 
to  ask  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
just  wondering  if  the  court  stenographer  has 
been  selected  to  work  in  the  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sorry,  that  seems 
to  be  a  different  question.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  situation.  The  question  was  about  a 
clerk  of  the  court  house.  This  position,  I 
understand,  will  be  filled  now,  very  quickly. 
I  did  not  know  about  the  stenographer.  I  will 
be  glad  to  look  into  it  and  find  out. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways):   Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  answer  to 


two  questions  asked  me  by  Ac  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Deacon).  I  wonder  if  I 
might  place  them  now?  Would  you  accept 
that? 

Question  1755:  the  answer  to  the  first  one, 
the  final  form  of  the  agreement  based  on 
letters  of  understanding  exchanged  in  1965 
was  approved  by  the  Ontario  government  on 
April  24,  1969,  and  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  CNR  on  April  28,  1969. 

The  answer  to  question  2— the  agreement 
was  signed  on  May  5,  1969. 

The  answer  to  question  three  is,  "yes". 

The  answer  to  a  supplementary  question 
asked  further  to  question  1499— "will  the 
Minister  table  a  detailed  financial  statement 
of  the  operations  of  GO  for  a  period  covered 
in  his  report  showing  a  breakdown  of  the 
CNR  charges  for  operation  of  the  system?" 

My  answer  at  that  time  was  yes,  as  soon 
as  tliat  can  be  prepared  in  the  proper  form. 
I  am  now  placing  before  the  House  the  finan- 
cial statement  as  requested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 

question  from  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  about  the  papers  in  a  court  case  that 
was  asked  the  day  before  yesterday  and  I 
was  out.  I  waited  to  give  the  answer  yester- 
day but  we  took  so  long  discussing  whether 
we  have  the  right  to  give  a  statement  here, 
that  I  did  not  get  around  to  doing  it.  Can  I 
do  it  today?  The  hon.  member  is  not  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  raised  a  question  yesterday  respecting 
certain  papers  and  the  application  of  The 
Securities  Act,  1966,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  question  to  my  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  that  the  docu- 
ments composing  the  court  record  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  who  has  been 
designated  to  hear  this  matter  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act,  section  114. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  question  asked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  on 
May  27,  which  I  took  then  as  notice  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  answer. 

The  question  is  a  very  long  one,  perhaps  1 
might  read  it  and  put  it  on  the  record  again. 
The  question  was: 

1.  Can  a  bailiff  legally  enter  a  person's 

apartment   and   remove   personal   property 

20  days  after  that  person's  monthly  rent  is 

due  and  that  person 
(a)  has  a  two-year  lease, 
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(b)  has  a  security  deposit  equal  to  a  full 
month's  rent, 

(c)  has  never  missed  a  rent  payment  for 
18  months  in  a  two-year  lease, 

(d)  has  a  full  time  teaching  position  at 
the  local  high  school, 

(e)  was  ill  during  the  20-day  period  and 
being  cared  for  by  her  mother  at  her 
mother's  home, 

(f)  has  an  excellent  credit  standing  with 
the  local  bank  manager? 

If  the  answer  is  yes  to  this  question, 
when  is  the  Minister  going  to  bring  in  leg- 
islation to  protect  tenants  from  such  bla- 
tant landlord  abuse? 

2.  What  provincial  law  allows  the  apart- 
ment superintendent  to  loan  the  bailiff  the 
key  to  a  person's  apartment  when  that 
person  is  not  at  home? 

3.  What  provincial  laws  regulate  the 
charges  that  bailiffs  make  before  the  ten- 
ant can  gain  access  to  the  personal  prop- 
erty seized  by  the  bailiff? 

My  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  that  in 
landlord  and  tenant  cases  the  rights  of  the 
parties  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
particular  facts  in  each  case,  including  espe- 
cially the  provisions  of  the  lease  or  the  other 
contractual  arrangements. 

In  general,  and  subject  to  the  provision  of 
any  lease  or  contract,  the  questions  may  be 
answered  as  follows: 

1.  Where  rent  is  in  arrears  a  landlord 
may  make  lawful  entry  upon  the  premises 
whether  or  not  the  tenancy  continues  in 
order  to  seize  such  property  of  the  tenant  as 
is  suflBcient  to  satisfy  on  the  sale  thereof  the 
arrears  of  rent.  Such  property  may  be  im- 
pounded in  such  place  or  on  such  part  of  the 
premises  as  is  fit  and  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  bailiff  may  effect  such  seizure 
on  behalf  of  the  landlord. 

I  would  say  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  with 
respect  to  doing  away  with  the  right  of  dis- 
tress or  modifying  it,  is  under  consideration 
by  the  government  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  would  love  to  see  the  new 

Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question:  Provincial  law  neither 
prohibits  nor  allows  an  apartment  superin- 
tendent to  loan  the  bailiff  a  key  to  any  apart- 
ihent.  The  bailiff,  however,  is  not  empowered 
to  enter  the  apartment  by  first  unlocking  the 
door  with  the  key  obtained  from  someone 
other  than  the  tenant  or  on  the  tenant's  be- 


half for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  seizure 
of  goods. 

And,  three,  all  costs  chargeable  in  respect 
of  a  distress  are  provided  for  in  The  Costs 
of  Distress  Act,  that  is  RSO  1960,  Chapter  74 
and  Ontario  Regulation  No.  384-61. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  most  bailiffs  do  not 
know  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Which  was  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Act,  The  Costs  of  Distress .  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes;  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  bailiffs.  • 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woridier  ii't 
could  ask  the  Minister  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  "arrears"?  Is  that  one 
day,  16  days  or  31  days?  What  is  the  legal 
definition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  going  to  get  myself 

a  solicitor.  I  think  arrears,  strictly  and  legally 
occurs  when  you  have  a  contract  in  writing 
calhng  for  payment  on  a  certain  day,  and 
if  no  payment  has  been  made  when  that  day 
ends,  that  is  arrears.  A  contract,  to  soone 
extent,  has  a  sanctity  about  it.  I  would  not 
like  to  say  it  is  sacred,  but  it  has  a  sanctity 
about  it.  We  have  always  talked  about  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

There  is  the  right  of  each  party  to  r^y 
upon  the  terms  of  the  contract.  I  noticed  in 
the  hon.  memiber's  question  the  words  "blatant 
abuse"  by  the  landlord  in  this  situation.  Now, 
especially  where  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
is  coming  in  for  an  apartment,  the  landlord 
has  the  right  to  rely  on  the  receipt  of  that 
money,  and  if  20  days  go  by  he  may  be  very 
greatly  embarrassed.  It  seems  perhaps  to  the 
hon.  member  that  this  was  a  very  drastic 
remedy.  But  arrears,  to  answer  his  supple- 
mentary question,  would  apply  once  the  time 
for  payment  had  passed.  I  just  go  on  to  point 
out  that  the  other  party  to  the  contract  prob- 
ably has  obligations  which  he  must  meet  and 
is  entitled  to  rely  upon  his  payments. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Do  I  understand  correctly  tben 
that  a  security  deposit  equal  to  a  month's 
rent  is  not  considered  to  be  an  advance  pay- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  think  it  is  not  re- 
garded so.  There  may  be  many  considerations 
which  enter  into  the  giving  and  taking  of 
a  security  deposit.  Generally,  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  security  against  damage  that  might 
occur,  or  the  tenant  going  out  in  the  very 
last  month  of  the  lease  leaving  that  month 
unpaid.  This  was,  I  take  it  from  the  question. 
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a  two-year  lease  and  this  arrears  fell  in  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  month.  The  security 
deposit  is  not,  in  any  case,  allocated  strictly 
to  the  payment  of  a  month's  rent. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  a 
point  of  clarification  and  final  supplementary. 
Did  I  understand  the  Minister  correctly  to 
say  that  if  a  superintendent  gave  a  tenant's 
apartment  key  to  the  baili£F  without  the 
tenant's  consent  that  the  tenant  might  have 
grounds  to  take  that  superintendent  to  the 
courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  do  not  think  I  in- 
tended to  indicate  that.  I  said  there  was  no 
law  relating  to  that  matter  at  all.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  cause 
of  action  would  lie.  If  the  hon.  member 
wanted  me  to  pursue  that,  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  it  for  him  as  a  matter  of  law.  I  could 
put,  perhaps,  someone  on  my  staff  on  that 
specific  question. 

.Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  45th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  TIHE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOUR 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1006: 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man—       . 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  vdll  call  the  hon.  member 
first  if  he  will  just  wait  till  we  get  set  up  here. 
The  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  Would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  questions  re- 
garding The  Employment  Standards  Act, 
1968. 

The  first  one  concerns  section  8  and  section 
9  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  100-liour  work 
permit  that  may  be  issued  to  any  company. 
This  is  an  automatic  procedure,  I  understand. 
Any  company  which  wants  to  have  an  addi- 
tional 100  hours  of  overtime  during  the  year 
may  apply  to  the  director.  Thds  permit  comes 
back  almost  automatically. 

I  thank  this  Act  should  be  amended  to 
allow  those  groups  or  unions  or  workers  con- 
cerned to  be  notified  that  the  company  has 
applied  for  such  a  permit.  If  it  is  necessary 
for  a  eom-pany  to  apply  for  this  permit,   I 


think  it  should,  therefore,  also  be  necessary 
that  those  people  most  directly  cwjcemod  in 
this  should  be  made  aware.  That  is,  that  they 
may  be  required  to  work  this  100  hours.  Can 
the  Minister  explain  to  mo  why  this  Act 
should  not  be  amended  to  this  effect? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  a  permit  such  as  that  is  ob- 
tained, the  company  or  the  employer  must 
post  the  permit  so  that  the  employees  know 
that  it  has  been  applied  for  and  ol)tained. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  Where  must  they  post  this? 
Witliin  the  plant  or  the  mill  or  wherever  it  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Fine,  thank  you. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
regard.  Under  the  sections  it  is  possible  for  a 
company  to  i)ervert,  I  tliink,  the  principle  of 
this  Act.  By  employing  this  100  hours  of 
overtime  plants,  mines  and  what-have-you, 
are  allowed  to  lay  off  almost  a  complete  shift 
of  workers  by  forcing,  in  effect,  the  other 
workers  on  the  other  shifts  to  work  two  or 
four  hours  of  overtime  a  week.  This  has  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  employment 

In  other  words,  some  plants— one  in  par- 
ticular that  I  am  thinking  of— are  using  this 
Act.  They  are  in  the  process  of  cutting  down 
from  three  shifts  to  two  shifts  and  forcing, 
or  asking  the  employees  to  work  an  extra  two 
to  four  hours  a  day  overtime  or  overtime  on 
the  weekend.  They  are  laying  off  people. 
Those  who  are  kept  on  are  being  forced,  or 
are  working  under  the  terms  of  their  collec- 
tive agreement,  are  working  overtime  while 
other  people  are  being  laid  off. 

I  would  suggest  to  die  Minister  that  this 
is  a  subversion  of  the  whole  idea  of  this  Act 
I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  give  me  some  idea 
of  his  thoughts  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  will  appreciate  that  would 
be  quite  a  temporary  situation  because  the 
100  hours  would  soon  be  used  up.  More  than 
that,  the  employee  is  not  required  to  work 
beyond  48  hours  in  a  week.  That  is  a  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  But  if  tlie  collective  agree- 
ment allows  him  to  work  over  48  hours,  then 
he  can  work  over  48  hours.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  still  the  limita- 
tion of  the  100  hours  in  a  year. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Yes,  but  100  hours  is  surely 
itbout  12  weeks  of  the  year.  If  you  have  100 
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employees,  that  is  1,200  hours.  If  you  can 
cut  the  number  of  employees  down  by  ask- 
ing the  ones  remaining  to  put  in  their  100 
hours  every  year  you  can  make  up  the  hours 
that  the  enuployees  that  have  been  laid  off 
would  otherwise  be  working. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Doveroourt):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
many  people  are  receiving— according  to  his 
calculations— the  minimum  wage  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  give  you  a  figure  of  those  who 
are  receiving  just  the  minimum  wage.  Accord- 
ing to  our  estimates,  there  was  an  increase 
in  wages  for  a  substantial  number  of  people— 
at  least  150,000  as  of  last  January. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  was  an  increase  for 
a  substantial  number  of  people  as  of  January 
1  last  year,  but  I  could  not  give  you  an  exact 
figure  at  this  time.  The  figure  at  that  time 
was  at  least  150,000,  and  perhaps  up  to 
190,000. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  clear  up  this  one  point. 
Very  simply,  to  the  Minister,  what  recourse 
does  the  union  have  that  feels  a  company  is 
using  this  Act  and  particularly  provisions 
eight  and  nine,  to  lay  off  employees  while 
forcing  the  remaining  employees  to  work 
overtime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
a  particular  situation  that  the  hon.  member 
has  in  mind— and  a  moment  ago  he  referred  to 
one  situation  he  knew  about— if  he  would  care 
to  call  me  on  it,  we  will  arrange  for  the 
director  of  emiployment  standards  to  meet 
with  the  union  and  the  company  and  go  into 
the  details. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that  point,  I  am  interested  in 
the  Minister's  interjection— that  on  this  situa- 
tion he  is  now  willing  to  have  one  of  his 
officials  sit  down.  Why  is  this  not  a  regular 
procedure?  I  am  constantly  being  approached 
by  workers  in  the  plant  with  regard  to  what 
they  think  is  an  overly  generous,  an  almost 
automatic  concession  by  the  department  in 
this  connection.  If  the  Minister  is  willing  now, 
to  have  his  officials  sit  down  and  try  to 
reach  some  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  union  and  management,  why  cannot  you 
have  a  regular  procedure  whereby  if  a  com- 


pany makes  such  an  application,   that  there 
be  some  consultation  with  the  union  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
just  clarify  this.  We  were  dealing  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  type  of  situation  that 
was  raised  by  the  hon.  member.  When  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
spoke  a  minute  ago  he  was  really,  I  think, 
referring  to  the  issuance  of  the  100-hour 
permit— correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  that. 
But  I  was  not  dealing  in  that,  when  I  sug- 
gested that  we  would  sit  down  with  those 
people.  The  hon.  member  was  raising  a  ques- 
tion about  a  particular  industry  where  he  said 
they  were  cutting  out  a  shift.  In  reference  to 
the  100- 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  And  using  this  100  hour 
permit! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that. 
But  in  reference  to  the  100-hour  permits,  no, 
I  did  not  offer  and  I  did  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  offered  to  sit  down 
before  those  100-hour  permits  are  granted, 
as  they  are  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
If  it  is  a  particular  case  with  some  distinction 
to  it,  we  are  willing  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  really  have  a  meeting  of  minds  here  or 
not.  There  is  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference between  his  case  and  the  general  run 
of  cases  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  company  is  seeking  an 
extension  of  the  hours,  and  it  is  in  a  plant 
where  there  is  a  union,  that  you  are  going 
to  avoid  this  constant  feeling  that  the  depart- 
ment is  permitting  the  company  to  abuse  the 
situation,  by  some  consultation. 

If  you  still  feel  that  they  are  entitied  to  it, 
you  grant  it,  but  at  least  you  do  it  by  get- 
ting both  sides  of  the  case.  The  department 
is  really  acting  in  an  ex-parte  injunction  style 
by  responding  to  representations  from  only 
one  side.  If  there  are  any  unemployed  in 
the  area,  if  there  is  any  need  for  an  expanded 
work  force  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
companies  will  avoid  hiring  extra  people  and 
abusing,  if  I  may  use  that  term  as  unpro- 
vocatively  as  possible,  abusing  the  overtime 
right  extended  to  them  by  the  department, 
in  order  to  avoid  bringing  new  workers  into 
their  work  force.  Because,  when  they  bring 
them  in  they  have  certain  fringe  benefits  and 
continuing  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
From  a  strictly  business  point  of  view  I  can 
understand  why  the  company  does  that,  but 
in  areas  where  there  are  unemployed,  where 
there  are  people  looking  for  jobs,  it  seems  to 
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me  it  would  be  wiser  to  spread  the  work 
around  instead  of  the  department  being  an 
accomphce  to  their  concentrating  it  with  the 
few  who  happen  to  have  the  jobs  now. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
finished? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  No,  I  was  not  finished. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thought  he  had  yielded 
the  floor  to  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River, 
so  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  does  he 
have  a  breakdown  of  the  industries  which  are 
paying  the  minimum  wage  or  close  to  it,  and 
what  type  of  industries  are  paying  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  broad  categories,  really 
I  would  say  it  is  the  service  industries,  where 
you  have  the  lower  wages,  where  this  par- 
ticularly applies— the  garment  workers,  and  so 
on,  in  that  kind  of  area.  We  have  found  the 
largest  impact  in  our  surveys  within  the  res- 
taurant area  particularly. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  see,  then,  that  type  of 
industry,  the  restaurant  industry,  the  service 
industry— it  certainly  is  not  the  automobile 
industry  or  any  big  industry  that  exists  in 
the  province.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  a  large  industry 
but  it  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
individual  groups. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Yes,  a  large  number  of  very 
little  individual  groups.  Could  we  refer  to 
them  as  perhaps,  sweat  shops  in  some  cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Not  the  tourist  industry. 
You  would  not  call  them  sweat  shops. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  would  not  call  them 
sweat  shops. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  you  not? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  one  of  the  prize  sweat  shops. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  a  term  commonly  used 
by  the  ordinary  workman,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  out  of  place  in  this  House.  The  point  I 


am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  House  and  outside 
the  House  that  if  we  were  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  we  would  price  ourselves  out  of 
the  market  in  many  goods.  We  certainly  are 
not  going  to  price  ourselves  out  of  the  auto- 
mobile market,  and  we  are  certainly  not  going 
to  price  ourselves  out  of  the  electrical  mar- 
kets. Perhaps  the  markets  that  are  not  paying 
the  minimum  wage  should  disappear  in  any 
event,  or  be  forced  to  raise  the  wage  to  at 
least  a  wage  above  the  poverty  line.  It  seems 
redundant  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  many 
people  in  this  province  that  some  people 
should  take  home  something  more  than  $64  a 
week,  and  expect  these  people  to  live  as  the 
other  people  in  this  society  live  with  a  bit 
of  dignity  and  decency.  The  reason  I  ask 
these  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  want 
to  make  clear  the  position  of  this  party  on 
minimum  wages.  And  our  position  is  this, 
that  at  least  a  minimum  wage  should  be  that 
set- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Two  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Just  a  moment.  A  minimum 
wage  should  be  at  least  that  above  the  line 
set  by  the  economic  council,  at  least  that. 
The  minimum  wage,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  de- 
signed to  protect  those  workmen  who  through, 
perhaps  their  own  fault,  or  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  unable  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
a  labour  union.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  lot  of  these  indus- 
tries which  are  paying  the  minimum  wage 
look  upon  unions  as  the  plague  because,  the 
minute  the  unions  come  in  here,  the  trade 
unions,  they  are  going  to  have  to  start  paying 
a  decent  wage. 

Another  concept  I  would  like  to  put  l:>efore 
the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  whiit 
goods  are  affected  on  the  world  markets  and 
what  goods  are  affected  in  our  own  markets 
that  will  cause  these  goods  to  increase  in 
price  by  paying  a  wage,  a  decent  minimum 
wage?  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  economic  arguments  that  are  be- 
ing used  so  often  against  the  minimum  wage 
are  valid  arguments,  because  as  the  Minister 
himself  says,  it  is  the  minor  industries  that 
are  paying  these  minimimi  wages.  I  often 
wonder  whether  the  savings  made  by  mini- 
mum wages,  Mr.  Chairman,  arc  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  or  whether  they  are  just  passed 
on  as  increased  profits.  In  some  parts  of 
industry  not  paying  a  decent  wage,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  increased  profits,  in  my  respectful 
opinion,  become  slighUy  immoral,  just  slightiy 
immoral. 
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We  have  the  greatest  economy  in  Canada, 
we  have  the  most  prosperous  economy  in 
Canada  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  mentioned  that  150,000  people  received 
an  increase  when  the  hon.  Minister  increased 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  think  this  is  a  sad  thing  for  Ontario,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  hon.  Minister  increases 
the  minimum  wage  and  a  minimum  of  150,000 
people  get  a  wage  increase.  Not  that  they 
should  not  have  received  the  wage  increase, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  recei\'ing  such  a 
low  wage  is  something  that  we  should  perhaps 
consider.  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is 
doing  any  research  in  this  field  to  specify 
what  industries  are  paying  the  minimum 
wage  and  how  many  people  are  receiving  the 
minimum  wage.  Is  the  Minister  going  to 
initiate  some  research,  under  the  grants  we 
gave  him  a  few  nights  back,  for  research,  and 
find  these  things  out  for  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  took  a 
detailed  study  of  this  whole  field  in  the  fall 
of  1967  before  the  changes  for  the  minimum 
wage  were  brought  about.  We  used  that  as 
the  basis  of  study.  You  will  recall  that  I 
announced  a  year  ago,  during  the  period  of 
my  estimates,  that  the  minimum  wage  would 
be  increased. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  October  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  announced  the  actual  increase  and 
the  effective  date.  Prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion date  of  January  1,  we  started  further 
surveys  so  that  we  would  have  a  base  from 
which  to  work  in  particular  industries  to  see 
what  the  wages  were  at  that  time.  We  are 
doing  further  studies  this  spring,  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  to  see  the  changes  in  wages  in  those 
particular  areas,  and  the  impact  itself  in  those 
areas. 

We  will  then  have  good  information,  we 
believe,  to  assist  us  with  this  in  the  future. 
We  particularly  wanted  this  to  be  done  be- 
cause we  want  a  continuing  review  of  the 
minimum  wage,  not  to  just  leave  it  as  it 
stands.  But,  we  had  to  have  this  kind  of 
information  so  we  can  appreciate  the  impact 
that  has  been  made  in  that. 

I  referred  to  this  in  my  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  estimates  and  I  said  there 
that  we  planned  to  keep  the  minimum  wage 
under  review.  At  the  present  time  the  impact 
of  the  recent  increase  is  under  study  by  the 
research  branch.  This  data,  coupled  with  the 
previous  research  and  our  field  experience, 
will  permit  us  to  administer  and  adjust  par- 
ticular employment  standards  in  future  against 
a  thorough  background  of  information. 


Mr.  t>e  Monte:  When  the  hon.  Minister 
says  he  is  doing  a  review,  is  he  going  to  re- 
view not  only  how  many  people  are  receiving 
it,  is  he  definitely  going  to  review  what  indus- 
tries are  paying  it?  The  hon.  Minister  could 
perhaps  actually  pinpoint  whether  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  is  going  to  have  an 
economic  impact  and,  as  he  said,  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  October  29,  1968,  "scare  off  in- 
dustry". With  the  greatest  of  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  industry 
into  this  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  wonder  if  I  could  assist 
the  member.  I  will  be  glad,  after  my  esti- 
mates are  completed,  to  send  the  member  a 
copy  of  the  review  or  a  cop)'  of  the  survey 
which  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1967.  It  was 
not  complete  until  early  1968.  It  breaks 
figures  down  industry  by  industry  and  shows 
the  level  of  wages  across  those  particular 
areas.  It  indicated  the  service  industries 
would  show  the  greatest  impact  after  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  I  will  send 
that  along  to  the  member.  I  think  it  will 
provide  him  with  much  of  the  information 
he  would  like. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  only  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  said  that  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  will  scare  off  indvistry.  Now,  I 
trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  government  are  not  trying  to  attract 
that  type  of  industry  to  Ontario.  If  we  are 
going  to  bring  industry  here,  let  us  bring 
in  industry  that  has  the  honour  and  the 
decency  to  pay  a  decent  wage  to  the  work- 
men and  thereby  make  a  more  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  for  our  province. 

But  I  did  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the 
Minister  did  say  in  an  article  on  October  24, 
1968,  that  the  higher  minimum  wage  would 
scare  off  industry.  I  trust  that,  with  the  re- 
search he  has  done  and  the  statistics  that  he 
has  obtained,  he  will  probably  see  that  the 
type  of  industry  which  is  paying  the  minimum 
wage  certainly  is  not  going  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  as  great  as  he  feels  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1006,  the  hon. 
meinber  for  Brantford. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  The 
Employment  Standards  Act  that  was  brought 
in  by  the  Minister  with  a  great  deal  of  fan- 
fare and  publicity.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  province  needs 
an  Employment  Standards  Act.  Certainly 
someone  has  to  protect  the  people,  particu- 
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larly  the  disorganized,  the  low-income  and 
the  small  plant  employees,  who  really  do  not 
get  any  protection  from  their  employers. 

But  after  this  particular  standards  Act  was 
brought  in  and  the  great  fanfare  we  had 
about  the  40-hour  week  and  overtime  after 
48  hours  was  finished,  then  what  does  the 
Minister  do?  He  brings  in  regulations  under 
this  particular  Act  which,  in  a  sense,  make  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  meaningless.  What 
he  did  afterwards  was  exempt  all  sorts  of 
industries  and  allow  them  to  operate  at  55 
hours  a;  week  before  the  individual  can  collect 
overtime.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  20th 
century  and  when  a  man  or  a  woman  has  to 
work  55  hours  before  they  can  collect  over- 
time, I  think  this  is  a  retrograde  step.  This  is 
something  that  in  an  affluent  province— a 
province  such  as  Ontario— has  no  reason  to 
exist. 

What  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  just 
read    out    the    exemptions   the    Minister   has 
given.  Look  at  the  hotel,  motel  and  tourist 
industry.  This  takes  in  the  tavern  industry,  it 
means  every  establishment  that  furnishes,  for 
payment,     accommodation,     lodging,     meals, 
beverages,  hotels,  motels,  tourist,  catering  es- 
tablishments and  so  on.  This  is  one  of  the 
exemptions.  Here  is  the  other  one— the  sewer, 
watermain  and  construction  industry.  It  says: 
All    employers    on    sewer,    water    main, 
construction  industry  wlio  pay  to  their  em- 
ployees an  amount  not  less  than  one  and 
a  half  times  die  regular  rate  for  every  hour 
of  work  in  excess  of  50  in  each  week. 

In  diis  case,  it  is  50  hours  a  week,  whereas 
in  the  others  it  is  55.  This  is  a  rather  sally 
argument  that  the  Minister  has  when  he  says 
that  industry  is  going  to  be  scared  ofiF  if  you 
pay  reasonable  wages  or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  export  or  compete  in  foreign  markets.  I 
cannot  see  how  in  the  world  this  can  apply 
to  the  sewer  or  watermain  industry. 

Similar  situations  apply  to  the  road  build- 
ing industry.  There  is  a  particular  industry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  certainly  either  receives 
its  funds  from  the  provincial  sector  or  the 
municipal  sector.  It  is  certainly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  reasonable  and  adequate  wages. 
What  the  Minister  has  done  to  the  road  in- 
dustry is  force  people  to  work  55  hours  a 
week  before  they  can  collect  overtime. 

The  Minister  does  not  stop  at  the  road 
industry,  of  course,  he  goes  into  the  ambu- 
lance industry,  the  highway  transport  industry 
and  the  taxi  industry.  Of  course,  in  the  taxi 
business,  I  suppose,  the  taxi  driver  is  forced 
to  a  sideline  operation.  Then  he  goes  into  the 


fruit  and  vegetable  {Mtx^ssing  industry,  most 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  The 
Minister  goes  into  the  local  cartage  industry 
also.  Wliat  is  left,  Mr.  Chairman?  When  you 
look  at  it,  tiiere  is  very  little  that  is  left. 

You  find  out  that  the  balance  of  people  in 
industry  are  organized.  The  Minister's  stand- 
ards do  not  do  anything  in  terms  of  raising 
the  wages  or  providing  these  people  with 
decent  or  reasonable  inconu*. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  really  window  dressing.  I 
just  wondered  what  percentage  of  people  are 
left,  after  all  these  exemptions  and  all  the 
people  who  are  organized  and  have  their  own 
contracts  are  taken  mto  account  that  your 
Labour  Standards  Act  protect?  Just  what 
group  of  i>eople  does  it  really  protect? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Minister  should 
start  realizing  right  now  that  we  have  a 
poverty  problem,  we  have  other  social  prob- 
lems that  are  a  direct  result  of  situations 
where  people  receive  inadequate  wages.  If 
you  look  at  the  result,  the  consequences  of 
course,  are  deplorable  housing,  slums,  lack  of 
educational  opportunity  and  so  on. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  in  the 
1969,  in  this  twentieth  century,  in  this  period 
of  affluence,  you  can  cut  out  these  stupid, 
ridiculous  exemptions.  The  people  out  there 
out  in  the  boondocks  who  have  to  work  on 
these  roads  for  55  hours  a  week  are  getting 
sick  and  tired  when  they  go  to  their  employ- 
ers and  say,  why  do  we  not  get  overtime  and 
he  comes  out  with  a  nice  little  pat  answer 
and/or  a  letter  or  form  from  the  department; 
or  whatever  it  is  you  send  out,  and  he  says, 
"Look,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  you  this  over- 
time, that  is  tough  luck." 

I  think  this  is  a  sector  where  the  Minister 
can  take  some  immediate  concrete  action  right 
now  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason,  no 
reason  whatsoever,  why  he  cannot  eliminate 
that  55-hour  exemption  that  you  have  granted 
to  these  industries  and  bring  it  down  to  what 
you  did— what  you  said  in  The  Employment 
Standards  Act,  you  say  40  hours  and  48 
hours  at  which  time  you  will  start  paying 
overtime  and  let  us  leave  it  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  will  appreciate  it.  I  noted 
as  he  read  out  the  exemptions,  that  many  of 
those  are  for  example,  weather-prone  indus- 
tries subject  to  weather  when  they  can  work. 
Others  are  of  the  nature  that  they  are  seas- 
onal in  type.  In  other  cases,  and  for  example, 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  areas,  there  is  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  goods  involved  and 
so,  we  have  to  allow  some  leeway  there  be- 
yond the  normal.  But  you  will  find  that  in 
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all  of  those  areas,  there  is  a  common  factor 
running  through  it,  that  much  of  this  is  not 
regular  work,  week  in  and  week  out.  It  is  of 
a  seasonal  nature  or  it  is  perishable  goods  or 
it  is  subject  to  weather  conditions  and  so  on. 
You  would  find,  if  you  averaged  their  hours, 
that  if  they  were  going  to  work  throughout 
the  year,  that  they  would  not  be  working  on 
those  kind  of  hours  simply  because  it  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  the  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  a  seasonal  nature  I  still  can- 
not see  why,  from  any  economic  sense,  from 
any  economic  point  of  view,  why  these  people 
cannot  be  paid  the  regular  wage.  If  you  work 
over  48  hours  you  should  be  paid  the  overtime 
that  is  paid  in  other  industries.  Just  what 
economic  fact  do  you  use  to  come  to  this 
particular  decision? 

In  the  canning  industry  as  an  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  industries  that  are  or- 
ganized, organized  by  the  packing  house 
workers  that  have  to  pay  overtime.  They  also 
have  to  pay  a  wage  which  is  much  higher 
than  your  minimum  wage  and  they  seem  to 
operate  on  a  seasonal  nature. 

In  the  road  building  industry,  once  again, 
these  people  certainly  are  not  hard  pressed 
for  funds.  They  work  for  the  province  or  the 
municipality,  as  I  said  earlier,  and  certainly 
they  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  wage,  not 
that  this  particular  wage  is  going  to  be  ade- 
quate or  will  provide  an  income  on  which  a 
person  can  live.  But  certainly,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  The  Minister 
must  have  certain  economic  factors  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  exactly  what  economic 
factor  did  the  Minister  use  to  exempt  these 
particular  industries?  Did  the  Minister  look 
at  their  profit  statements?  Did  he  look  at 
the,  shall  we  say,  tlie  margins  that  exist  be- 
tween the  profit  and  loss  operations?  Just  what 
did  the  Minister  use  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  particular  industries  cannot  pay 
and  can  permit  their  people  to  work  55  hours 
before   they  will  pay  overtime? 

When  you  think  about  it,  55  hours  is  a 
long  time  to  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  be- 
fore tne  regulations  were  all  developed,  really 
last  summer,  we  had  long  discussions  through 
the  employment  standards  branch,  with  a 
number  of  industries,  wherein  applications 
were  made.  We  tried  to  contain  or  restrict 
the  exemption  as  much  as  possible.  We  have 
found  that  we  have  limited  them  to  a  greater 
degree  than  other  jurisdictions  and  that  is 
not  the  sole  criteria  by  any  means. 


But  this  has  been  worked  on  in  this  way, 
with  a  view  to  limiting  it  as  much  as  possible. 
I  look  on  the  employment  standards  legisla- 
tion as  not  a  static  situation  but  as  one  that 
we  will  change  from  time  to  time  as  we  can. 
A  great  deal  of  care  and  consideration  was 
given  to  the  exemptions  before  we  agreed  to 
them.  We  wanted  them  to  be  meaningful  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  certainly  some 
areas  where  there  was  a  good  reason  to  pro- 
vide exemptions.  I  think  they  do  fall  into 
those  categories  that  I  have  mentioned  earlier 
of  the  weather-prone  industries,  seasonal 
nature  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006  carried? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
keep  hammering  away  at  this  thing  and  you 
know,  tlie  weather  certainly  is  not  going  to 
interfere  with  sewer  or  watermain  construc- 
tion and  you  realize  that  it  is  heavy  work. 
The  same  with  the  road  building  industry. 
Both  of  these  industries  are  construction  in- 
dustries and  can  well  afford  to  pay  overtime 
at  least  after  48  hours.  When  you  say  because 
of  its  seasonal  nature,  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay,  this  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  because  they  do 
pay,  in  and  around  every  major  centre,  a 
wage  that  is  negotiated  by  the  union,  where 
they  have  unions.  The  wage  there  is  two  or 
three  dollars  an  hour,  not  your  $1.30  an 
hour  and  certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they 
can  afford  to  do  it,  then  the  other  industries 
or  the  other  road  building  firms  in  oudying 
areas  and  so  on,  can  well  afford  to  pay  the 
same.  At  least,  let  us  put  it  this  way,  at  least 
afford  to  pay  tlie  overtime  after  48  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  Minister,  I  want  to 
say  from  the  very  outset  that  I  raised  this 
question  of  the  minimum  wage  and  the  whole 
questions  of  poverty  in  my  opening  remarks  as 
dramatic  as  possible.  There  are  a  few  ques- 
tions that,  as  a  result  of  my  remarks,  I  have 
not  received  an  answer  for  yet.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Minister  that  economic  growth  in 
this  province  is  not  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  low  wages.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  criteria  that  the  government 
use  in  determining  the  locating  of  new  in- 
dustry in  this  province.  When  you  find  people 
like  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Development 
going  around  this  province  indicating  that 
interest  free  loans  are  helping  to  create  jabs. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  impression  that  in 
these  jobs,  we  will  find  the  low  wage  areas. 
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The  Minister  indicated  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  jobs  are  in  the  service  industry. 
I  might  point  out  that  four-fifths  of  the  newly 
created  jobs  in  our  province  are  in  the  ser- 
vice industry.  We  find  that  the  minimum 
wage,  if  we  relate  it  to  the  40  hour  work 
week,  52  weeks  in  a  year,  an  employee  would 
receive  something  like  $2,704— well  below  the 
poverty  Hne. 

The  economic  council  indicated  that  a 
family  of  five  would  need  something  like 
$4,800— and  if  this  Minister  agreed  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2.25  per  hour,  there 
would  be  a  great  number  of  people  in  this 
province  still  living  below  the  poverty  line. 
I  only  have  to  remind  him  that  it  was  recently 
indicated  that  there  were  some  433,000  jobs 
in  Metro  Toronto  alone  that  were  paying  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  I  indicated  that  in  my 
opening  remarks  and  I  would  ask  the  Min- 
ister to  comment  if  he  would  on  that  point. 

I  want  to  also  say  that  it  is  very  obvious 
that  if  these  people  are  living  below  the 
poverty  line  where  they  are  denied  proper 
food,  housing,  clothing,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Minister  that  they  would  be  in  no  position 
to  provide  medical  hospital  benefits  either. 
If  the  employer  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  where  the  minimum  wage  was 
in  effect,  was  allowing  the  employee  to  pay 
his  medical  hospital  benefits— no  contribution 
by  the  employer  —  but  if  he  allowed  that 
deduction  from  the  employee's  wages,  then 
can  you  imagine  the  amount  of  funds  that  he 
would  have  to  provide  any  kind  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living? 

It  bothers  me  when  the  Minister  makes 
statements  that  a  high  minimum  wage  could 
bankrupt  small  firms.  What  he  is  really  say- 
ing is  that  a  great  number  of  the  employees 
in  this  province  ought  to  provide  the  vehicle 
for  these  plants  to  continue  to  operate.  What 
he  is  really  saying  is  that  the  employees,  in 
effect,  are  subsidizing  a  great  number  of  in- 
efficient operations  in  this  province.  I  just 
happen  to  think  in  so-called  affluent  Ontario 
that  this  is  a  ludicrous  situation  that  we  have 
confronting  many  thousands  of  Ontarians. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Minister  has  got  to  know  what  kind  of 
plants  or  industries  are  locating  in  Ontario. 
One  of  the  criteria  of  location  in  this  prov- 
ince ought  to  be  the  wage  level. 

Because  it  is  well  within  the  Minister's 
jurisdiction,  I  suggest,  as  strongly  as  possible, 
that  the  minimum  wage  has  to  be  increased. 
The  very  comprehensive  review  that  this 
Minister  and  his  department  did  some  months 
ago,  in  this  area,  indicated  very  dramatically 


the  need  to  increase  the  minimum  wage. 
That  report  is  still  available.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  needs  a  continuing  research  in  this  area 
when  we  know  very  well  what  the  situation 

is. 

You  may  use  your  research  teams  to 
isolate  the  problem— in  terms  of  research  find 
out  where  it  really  exists— and  yet,  to  some 
degree,  you  did  that  in  your  recent  research. 
You  researched  the  service  industry,  the  cloth- 
ing industry  and  the  rubber  industry— many 
of  them  to  find  out  what  the  wage  levels 
were.  In  addition  to  that,  at  the  time  of 
implementation  of  the  new  minimum  wage 
level,  let  me  remind  the  Minister  that  in  the 
service  industry— where  he  maintains  the  great- 
est number  of  employees  work  that  are  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  wage— this  government 
had  the  audacity  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  only  15  cents  until  October  1  of  this 
year.  It  was  15  cents  in  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industry.  Not  even  the  30  cents 
tliat  the  workers  in  general  emjployment  got 
in  this  province.  We  find  that  if  there  is  any 
one  area  where  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  this  province,  it  is  in  that  specific 
industry.  People  must  get  enough  resources 
to  maintain  themselves  in  terms  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  a  measure  of  dignity. 

The  Department  of  Labour,  as  I  said  in  my 
initial  remarks  the  other  day,  ought  to  take 
up  this  fight.  This  is  the  department  that 
can  create  the  real  war  on  poverty.  I  think 
you  have  the  instrument,  you  have  the 
vehicle,  to  generate  the  necessary  policies 
and  programmes  to  relieve  the  many  people 
who  find  themselves  in  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  just  those  people 
who  are  recipients  of  social  and  family  bene- 
fits. We  are  faced  with  the  working  poor, 
those  people  that  have  jobs.  I  do  not  really 
have  to  tell  the  Minister  that;  he  knows.  The 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  pointed  out  that 
one  in  every  five  in  this  nation  is  living  on 
or  below  the  ix>verty  line.  As  I  said,  this 
province  of  ours  is  the  richest  province  in 
Canada.  Surely  we  can  provide  the  means  and 
the  resources  to  raise  these  people  above  the 
poverty  line  so  that  they  can  provide  the 
amenities  necessary  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  a  decent  Hfe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  much  concerned  with 
the  size  of  the  minimum  wage.  I  come  from 
an  area  that  is  highly  union  organized  and 
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an  area  in  whioh  within  another  year  or  so, 
the  auto  worker  will  be  on  wage  parity  with 
his  fellow-worker  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, there  still  is  a  large  segment  of  the 
work  force  that  does  not  receive  wages  that 
are  even  comparable  to  that  of  the  auto 
worker.  When  I  look  through  the  study  that 
your  department  has  completed,  I  note  that 
you  report  some  400,000  wage  earners  earn 
less  than  $5,000  a  year.  Of  that  400,000,  there 
were  160,000  that  earned  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  And  of  that  400,000  there  were 
100,000  that  received  less  than  $1.25  an  hour 
or  $2,500  a  year.  This  certainly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  well  below  a  poverty  level.  The  in- 
dustries involved  were  not  only  service 
industries  that  were  receiving  these  abysmally 
poor  wages,  but  you  notice  that  they  were 
wood  industries,  olotliing  industries,  knitting 
mills,  woollen  mills,  cotton  and  cloth  mills, 
the  leather  industry,  rubber  footwear  industry. 
You  can  see  that  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.25 
an  hour,  $1.30  an  hour,  does  not  really  help 
too  many  people  in  our  industrial  economy. 

The  DBS  figures  indicated  that  the  average 
wage  in  manufacturing,  for  Canada,  was 
$2.62  an  hour;  in  Ontario  it  was  $2.73  an 
hour.  How  do  you  expect  an  individual  to 
live  in  a  community,  earning  approximately 
$1.25  an  hour,  going  to  that  same  grocery 
store,  going  to  the  same  dry  goods  store,  and 
trying  to  feed  and  clothe  a  family  when  he 
has  to  pay  for  articles  of  food  and  clothing 
the  same  as  does  the  worker  who  is  making 
substantially  more?  In  an  auto  industry  town 
there  are  many  that  are  making  much  more 
than  you  do  find  in  the  smaller  towns  outside 
of  the  Metro  area. 

What  concerns  me  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  are  not  progressing  far  in  the 
battle  against  poverty.  We  are  retrogressing. 
Unless  we  take  a  more  realistic  outlook  toward 
this  minimum  wage,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to,  not  only  provide  employ- 
ment to  many  people,  but  we  are  also  going 
to  have  to  provide  them  social  benefits.  How 
is  a  mother  who  refuses  social  and  family 
services  assistance  going  to  take  care  of  as 
many  as  four  children  and  only  earning  ap- 
proximately $2,500  a  year? 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  are  too 
proud  to  obtain  and  accept  governmental 
assistance.  They  would  prefer  to  earn  their 
way  and  pay  their  way  in  this  world.  But  how 
can  they  possibly  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  minimum  wage  is  going  to  be  as  low  as 
it  is?  The  recent  increase  was  insufficient  and 
unless  you,  Mr.  Minister,  have  some  type  of 
programme   that    can   change    the    minimum 


wage  at  more  frequent  intervals,  rather  than 
waiting  for  a  whole  year,  you  are  going  to 
find  these  people  farther  ibehind  the  proverbial 
ei#it-ball. 

A  six-month  period  or  at  any  time  where 
you  and  your  department  find  that  the  aver- 
age wage  has  gone  up  for  the  industrial  and 
other  type  of  worker,  I  think,  automatically 
that  minimtrai  wage  should  go  up.  If  we  do 
not  keep  increasing  that  (minimum  wage  at 
more  regular  intervals  rather  than  annually, 
you  are  going  to  find  more  and  more  i)eople 
confronted  with  almost  abject  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Minister  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
in  certain  communities  where  they  are  striv- 
ing for  wage  parity,  and  are  going  to  achieve 
wage  parity,  they  have  a  situation  that  is  quite 
different  than  what  you  find  in  areas  in  which 
there  is  no  competition  for  wage  parity. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister's  com- 
ments concerning  this,  at  this  time.  I  have 
one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
up  with  him  though,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is, 
what  does  an  individual  do  who  has  worked 
for  an  employer,  and  the  employer  goes  bank- 
rupt—the industry  goes  bankrupt— what  re- 
course does  that  individual  have  concerning 
wages?  How  does  he  get  satisfaction,  as  far 
as  moneys  owing  to  him,  from  the  concern 
that  has  gone  (bankrupt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  all  appreciate  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  and  so  on,  there,  but  we  try 
to,  in  our  legislation,  assist  him  in  keeping  as 
close  to  the  preferred  person  as  we  can.  You 
are  aware  that  under  our  legislation,  the  new 
Employment  Standards  Act,  we  can  collect 
up  to  $1,000  on  behalf  of  the  employee.  It 
used  to  be— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  "Employee"  or  "em- 
ployees" plural? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Single,  it  is  each  employee. 

Mr.  B.  Nev^Tnan:  Each  employee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Each  employee!  It  used 
to  be  that  we  were  technically  limited  to  the 
amount  we  could  collect  for  minimum  wages 
only,  but  under  this  Act  it  has  changed;  we 
now  can  collect  up  to  $1,000  for  each  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  brought 
a  specific  problem  to  the  attention  of  your 
department  and  that  happened  to  be  the 
Bali-Hai  Hotel  back  in  my  own  community. 
The  type  of  individual  that  worked  there  was 
the  one  that  really  needed  financial  assistance; 
either  they  had  to  go  and  accept  some  type 
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of ,  .governmental  assistance  or  attempt  to 
stmgglc  their  way  through  life  by  getting 
employment.  As  a  result  those  persons  do 
not  get  the  best  paying  types  of  employment. 
The  hotel  folded  up,  went  bankrupt.  It 
owed  employees  a  certain  amount  of  money 
these  employees  were  unable  to  collect.  The 
management  says,  "It  is  not  our  responsibility; 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  company  that 
has  just  folded  up  and  closed  its  doors." 
Should  there  not  be  some  type  of  fund,  Mr. 
Minister,  set  up  in  your  department  to  com- 
pensate the  wages  of  these  individuals  who 
have  been  trapped  in  an  industry  like  this? 
The  two  people  that  1  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, were  the  types  that  were  really  in  finan- 
cial need. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  and  I  had  discussions 
on  that  matter  and  I  may  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  point  you  make.  It  is  a  point  that  I  have 
had  before  me  before,  not  only  through  your 
case,  but  a  few  others.  It  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  I  do  not  have  any  exact  plans  or 
final  answers  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Has  my  suggestion  of  a 
fund  to  compensate  employees  any  merit?  Is 
that  feasible  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  one  of  several  sugges- 
tions in  that  field,  and  it  is  one  of  those, 
quite  frankly,  that  I  am  looking  at.  But, 
there  are  also  others. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  em- 
ployee trapped  in  this  situation  was  gener- 
ally the  type  of  employee  who,  were  he  able 
to  get  a  better  type  of  employment,  he  would 
not  have  worked  at  that  type  of  industry  be- 
cause they  would  work  where  they  could 
make  $1.50,  or  $2.00  or  $2.25  an  hour.  Work- 
ing in  the  service  industry— in  the  hotel  that 
I  have  specifically  mentioned  —  they  were 
really  hard  up  as  a  result  of  the  folding  up 
of  this  hotel. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister,  I  want  to  deal  with  the  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work  before  overtime  wages 
are  applied.  I  know  that  the  maximum  hours 
that  can  be  worked  before  overtime  wages 
are  applied,  in  most  of  the  western  countries, 
are  lower  than  those  in  Ontario.  I  am  also 
under  the  impression  that,  in  most  provinces 
other  than  Ontario,  the  maximum  hours  of 
work  allowed  before  overtime  wages  are 
applied  exist  also.  Is  that  the  case?  Could 
the  Minister  give  me  a  rundown  on  the 
various  provinces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  On  the  provincial  arrange- 
ment.  Alberta  has   a  48-hour  week;   British 


Columbia  a  44-hour  week;  Ontario,  48;  Mani- 
toba, male  48,  female  44;  Saskatchewan,  44; 
Quebec,  40  to  48  through  orders  or  decrees 
by  industries;  New  Brunswick,  44;  Nova 
Scotia,  48;  Prince  Edward  Island,  48;  and 
Newfoundland,  40. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  Would  the  Minister  advise  the 
House  as  to  why  the  maximum  is  48  in 
Ontario?  I  would  like  to  know  what  reason- 
ing is  applied  when  in  Ontario  we  have  a 
maximum  of  48  hours  to  be  worked  before 
overtime  provisions  are  applied  under  the 
provincial  labour  legislation.  We  have  several 
provinces  in  Canada  that  are  less,  I  just  want 
the  Minister's  explanation  so  that  we,  our- 
selves, feel  that  we  are  doing  what  we  should 
be  doing  in  Ontario.  What  yardstick  is  used 
for  Ontario  to  have  a  48-hour  week,  when 
four  other  provinces  have  a  lesser  number 
before  overtime  provisions  are  applied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  a  matter  of  policy  in 
each  province.  In  our  particular  case  it  has 
been  this  way  for  some  time.  Bringing  in  The 
Employment  Standards  Act  as  I  did  last 
year,  I  wanted  to  see  the  benefits  increased 
beyond  the  48  hours  to  time-and-a-half.  It  is 
also  a  deterrent— as  you  are  well  aware— to 
putting  employees  to  work  beyond  that  period 
of  time.  We  do  not  want  excessive  hours. 
This  was  the  reason  that  it  was  done  in  that 
way. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  look  on 
The  Employment  Standards  Act  as  a  base 
on  which  we  build.  We  change  from  time  to 
time,  and  certainly  the  question  that  you  have 
raised  is  one  that  has  been  studied  and  is 
being  studied  in  my  area.  We  have  changed 
the  Act  in  regard  to  bringing  in  time-and-a- 
half  beyond  the  48  hours  and  there  will  be 
other  changes  in  the  future— not  just  to  re- 
duce hours  of  work  but  perhaps  other  factors. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  One  has  to  reflect  on  govern- 
ment pohcy  and  we  wonder  sometimes  if 
preceding  Ministers  check  back  and  reflect  on 
ideas  and  policies  enunciated  to  this  House 
by  previous  Ministers.  The  last  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  the  need  to  reduce 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  that  should 
be  worked  without  overtime  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  was  with  the  previous  Minister, 
Mr.  Rowntree.  At  that  time  we  were  enjoy- 
ing an  expanding  buoyant  economy.  Un- 
employment figures  were  about  3.6  per  cent 
and  his  argument  was  straightforward  and 
to  the  point.  He  said  he  would  hke  to  reduce 
them  and  he  had  it  in  mind,  but  at  that 
particular  time  we  had  a  lack  of  skflled  help. 
We  had  full  employment  in  a  sense.    He  did 
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not  think  that  was  the  time  to  reduce  the 
maximum  hours  of  work. 

I  took  a  diflFerent  view.  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  time  to  move  in  that  direction.  Now 
we  have  a  higher  unemployment  rate  and  we 
have  the  problem  of  a  great  many  thousand 
students  looking  for  work.  This  is  the  time  to 
put  the  pressure,  the  economic  persuasion,  on 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  work  allowable  in 
all  of  our  industries.  They  would  then  open 
up  jobs  for  the  people  that  need  jobs.  This 
seems  to  be  the  sensible  way  to  approach  it. 
It  does  not  make  sense  that  we  still  have  a 
48-hour  week  in  Ontario  when  many  of  the 
less  productive  provinces— productive  in  the 
manufacturing  fields— have  a  44-hour  maxi- 
mum with  overtime  applying  after  44  hours. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Do  I  understand  that  The  De- 
partment of  Labour  processed  some  10,000 
cases— I  believe  I  saw  that  you  processed 
some  10,000  cases  of  employers  in  violation 
of  minimum  wage  and  vacations  with  pay? 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Between  January  1  and 
the  end  of  April  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees for  whom  we  collected  arrears  was 
14,800. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Did  you  say  $14,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  14,800,  that  is  for  all  leg- 
islation under  the  employment  standards 
branch.  The  minimum  wage  collections  were 
actually  for  700  employees. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  May  I  ask  another  question 
then?  If  there  were  some  14,000— and  they 
were  all  under  The  Employment  Standards 
Act— how  many  prosecutions,  if  any,  were 
there  where  employees  were  required  to  work 
in  excess  of  those  hours  prescribed  in  section 
7  of  The  Employment  Standards  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  that  figure  with  me  today.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  ask  another  question  in 
this  area.  The  member  for  Rainy  River  raised 
it  initially.    In  section  11(2)  it  states: 

The  issuance  of  a  permit  under  section  9 
does  not  require  an  employee  to  work  any 
hours  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 7,  without  the  consent  or  agreement 
of  an  employee  or  his  agent. 

Now  we  go  to  section  7  and  it  says: 

Subject  to  subsection  2,  the  working 
hours  of  an  employee  shall  not  exceed  eight 
in  the  day  and  48  in  the  week. 


Does  this  mean  that  an  employee  can  work 
overtime  if  he  is  required  to  work  more  than 
eight  in  the  day  or  48  in  the  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  complicated  matter.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  that  there  have  been  some  detailed 
discussions  about  it.  Hence,  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  clarify  and  put  together  a  memoran- 
dum on  it.  I  would  like  to  put  it  forward 
now  and,  I  think,  perhaps  I  can  try  to  clarify 
it  in  this  way. 

Probably,  any  confusion  that  does  exist  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  an  employee  to  refuse 
to  work  overtime  under  The  Employment 
Standards  Act  flows  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  separate  questions  involved:  L  The 
right  to  refuse  to  work  beyond  eight  hours 
in  a  day;  2.  The  right  to  refuse  to  work  after 
48  hours  in  a  week. 

The  Act  deals  with  these  two  questions 
differently. 

Before  an  employer  can  adopt  a  working 
day  in  excess  of  eight  hours,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 48  in  a  week— these  are  the  maximums 
as  set  out  in  the  Act,  as  the  member  will 
appreciate— he  must  obtain  an  approval  from 
the  director  which  is  issued  under  section 
8  of  the  Act, 

These  appro \^als  are  granted  subject  to  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions.  These  generally 
include  a  condition  that  the  work  day  must 
not  exceed  ten  hours.  An  employer  who  has 
an  approval  to  adopt  a  working  day  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  can  require  his  employees  to 
work  those  additional  hours,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  48  in  any  week.  The  right  to  refuse,  con- 
tained in  section  11(2)  of  the  Act  does  not 
apply  to  additional  daily  hours  approved 
under  section  8.  It  only  applies  where  there 
has  been  an  overtime  permit  authorizing 
hours  in  excess  of  48  in  a  week. 

Unless  a  collective  agreement,  employment 
contract,  or  other  agreement  exists,  that  speci- 
fically gives  the  employee  the  right  to  refuse 
beyond  eight  hours  in  a  day,  then  the  em- 
ployee can  be  required  to  work  by  &ie 
employer.  In  short,  once  an  approval  under 
section  8  has  been  issued,  the  right  to  refuse 
to  work  beyond  eight  hours  in  a  day  becomes 
a  matter  entirely  between  the  company  and 
the  employee  to  resolve. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  hours  beyond 
48  in  a  week  is  different.  To  work  employees 
beyond  48  hours,  an  employer  requires  an 
overtime  permit,  which  can  be  issued  by  the 
director  under  section  9.  However,  the  pos- 
session of  this  permit  does  not  preclude  the 
employee  refusing  to  work  beyond  48  hours, 
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arid  section  11(2)  olearfy  establishes  that  pro- 
tection, for  the  worker. 

The  employee  or  his  agent,  can  consent  to 
work  overtime  beyond  48  hours  in  a  week,  if, 
for  exaimple,  a  collective  agreement  exists 
which  specifically  provides  that  the  employees 
collectively  have  given  their  consent  to  work- 
ing overtime  beyond  48  hours  as  required, 
and  have  empowered  the  company  to  schedule 
such  overtime.  Then,  of  course,  we  would 
accept  this  as  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  employees  involved.  Where  the  col- 
lective agreement  is  not  clear,  we  would  be 
guided  by  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  though,  that 
tliis  interpretation  is  no  different  from  the 
approach  we  have  adopted  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  The  Employment  Standards  Act 
in  January  of  this  year.  The  only  substantive 
change  in  the  relevant  provisions  was  the 
addition  of  the  words,  "or  his  agent"  to 
section  11(2)  which  reinforces  our  previous 
policy  of  recognizing  a  collective  agreement 
as  an  expression  of  consent. 

This  is  a  difficult  matter.  There  are  certain 
cases  that  I  think  are  going  to  be  tested  on 
this  matter  and  for  that  reason,  I  put  forward 
the  department's  situation  in  the  statement 
which  I  have  used  now. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  me  see  if  I  can  understand 
exactly  what  you  said.  Are  you  saying  that 
there  are  two  separate  issues  here?  One,  the 
eight  hour  day,  two,  the  48  hour  work  week, 
and  that  an  emiployer  can  get  a  special  permit 
under  section  8,  that  is,  from  the  director  of 
The  Employment  Standards  Act,  I  believe. 
And  that  if  this  permit  is  given  under 
sections  8  and  9,  then  the  employer  can  work, 
an  employee  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day— 
maybe  even  24.  I  raise  that  i>oint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  What  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment was  that  it  would  not  exceed  ten. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Not  to  exceed  ten  in  any  one 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  the  arrangement 
we  make  in  the  stipulation.  One  other  thing, 
and  I  am  not  being  technical,  I  know  it  is  a 
problem  that  you  and  others  are  trying  to 
resolve.  We  talk  not  about  a  permit,  but 
about  an  approval  in  reference  to  these 
hours.  They  are  two  separate  things. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Right.  An  approval.  We  have 
die  eight  hour  day  and  the  Minister  is  saying 
that  the  director  can  issue  an  approval,  in 
excess  of  eight  hours,  but  no  more  than  ten. 
In  eflFect  then,  that  could  be  four  tens  and  an 


eight,  giving  a  48-hour  work  week.  Then 
the  other  point  is,  that  beyond  48  hours  you 
say  that  section  11  then  comes  into  play. 
That  an  employee  can  refuse  to  work  beyond 
48  hours  in  any  one  week.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other question  then.  If  the  company  was 
in  violation  of  that  section,  and  they  had  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  at  what  place 
does  the  union  proceed  to  arbitration  and  at 
what  F>oint  in  time  does  the  government 
prosecute,  when  someone  is  in  violation  of 
tlvat  section  of  the  Act?  I  want  to  make  that 
point  clear. 

Wherever  there  is  a  union,  and  they  have 
arbitration  or  grievance  procedures,  what 
happens  when  an  employee  is  fired?  Then  he 
goes  into  the  grievance  procedure.  Obviously 
the  end  of  the  grievance  procedure  is  when 
he  goes  to  arbitration.  This  could  take  some 
time,  but  the  company  are  still  in  violation 
of  the  law.  My  question  is,  at  what  point  in 
time  would  the  government  prosecute  the 
employer  for  being  in  violation  of  The  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  would  have  to  take  it 
on  an  individual  basis.  One  cannot  generalize. 
It  would  have  to  be  in  the  collective  agree- 
ment as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Because  so 
much  would  depend  on  the  collective  agree- 
ment and  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Are  you  suggesting  to  me  that 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  that  was 
signed  prior  to  The  Employment  Standards 
Act  being  proclaimed— sometime  last  year— if 
I  recall,  June  13,  1968?  Was  it  not  some  time 
later  that  it  proclaimed,  before  it  actually 
became  oflBcial?  Right! 

Now,  let  us  just  assume  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  a  collective  agreement  signed  prior 
to  this  Act  being  enacted,  does  that  mean 
that  the  union,  as  the  agent  in  this  case,  does 
it  mean  that  they  have  opted  in  the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
statement  I  read,  it  dealt  with  this  point.  I 
said  there,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
approach  under  the  previous  Act  and  under 
this  one,  except  for  the  addition  of  those 
words,  "or  his  agent". 

Mr.  Pilkey:  There  is  a  little  difference. 
Before,  was  it  not  a  board?  Before,  it  said 
the  granting  by  the  board  of  its  approval  as 
above,,  does  not  preclude  an  employee  from 
refusing  to  work  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  a  day  and  48  in  a  week.  If  I 
read  it  correctly,  that  is  what  it  says.  It  went 
on  to  say,  "The  limits  may  be  exceeded  in 
the  case  of  accident  or  work  urgently  required 
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to  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  normar  operations  of  the 
industry.  Anyway  that  is  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  meaning  in  the  two 
sections  is  largely  the  same.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  clarify  it  in  the  Act,  but  not 
change  the  basic  concept  except  that  we 
added  those  words,  "or  his  agent". 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  have  one  other  question.  How 
do  you  really  rationalize  your  position  on  the 
ejcrht-hour  day  as  opposed  to  the  48-hour 
work  week?  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
saying  to  this  House  is  that  the  law  stipulates 
that  an  employee  can  be  required  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
48-hour  work  week.  We  will  prosecute  any 
employer  that  insists  that  his  employee  work 
more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  you 
rationalize  that  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  practical  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  protection  starts  after 
the  48  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
leave  it  to  the  employee  to  a  great  extent, 
except  that,  under  the  approval  section,  we 
limit  those  extra  hours  as  much  as  we  can. 
And  our  practice  is  to  limit  it  to  ten  hours, 
that  is  two  extra  hours'  work. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  Minister,  I  think  we  should  get  a 
clear  definition  on  this.  The  Minister  has 
explained  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  misunder- 
{>tanding  as  to  what  this  section  means  and 
how  it  will  be  applied.  Is  it  now  a  fair  state- 
ment, Mr.  Minister,  that  the  regulations  set 
out  in  The  Labour  Standards  Act,  relating  to 
overtime,  is  a  method  of  regulating  the  indus- 
try and  not  to  provide  protection  for  the  em- 
ployee as  to  whether  or  not  he  works  over- 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Both,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  point  that  we  are  trying 
to  arrive  at,  is,  how  is  the  employee  protected 
when  he  refuses  to  work  overtime  in  face  of 
an  approval  and  a  permit  issued  through  the 
industry  to  work  that  overtime— in  face  of 
the  provision  of  the  section  just  read  out  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa?  We  have  the 
situation  where  the  industry  has  the  permit 
to  work  beyond  48  hours.  The  employee  re- 
fuses. That  is  one  thing.  He  refuses  to  work 
and  he  may  be  penalized.  He  may  be  given 
a  week  off  or  fired.    That  relegates  him— 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  're^i 
fuses  to  work  beyond  the  48-hour  week,  we 
will  support  him  and  protect  him. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  exactly  what  we  Want 

to  hear.  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  As  long  as  there  is  not  a 
collective  agreement  which  expresses  his  own 
consent  to  that. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  pursue  this  matter  further? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  finished?  The  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  seems  that  the  regulations  are  rather  am- 
biguous. What  happens  in  a  case  where  The 
Department  of  Labour,  along  with  manage- 
ment, has  an  agreement  that  says  a  man  will 
work  over  48  hours  a  week?  Further,  there, 
is  a  limit— I  just  cannot  think  of  what  it  is 
right  now  but  it  is  a  rather  lengthy  number 
of  hours  that  a  person  is  compelled  to  work 
in  certain  industries  because  there  is  an  agree- 
ment between  The  Department  of  Labour  and 
management  that  he  must  work  over  48  hours 
a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  is  not  an  agreement. 
We  grant  a  permit  for  extra  hours  in  a  yeiar, 
but  that  does  not  force  the  employee  to  work. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  see,  under  special  permit 
Maybe  it  is  not  with  this  department  but  the 
federal  department  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment that  says  that  an  employee  shall  work 
more  than  48  hours  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  would  affect  him  in 
reference  to  industries  wherein  the  federal 
people  had  jurisdiction,  not  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Would  this  apply,  say,  in 
the  hne  of  steamship  maintenance  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes.  1 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  the  sense  of  having 
two  departments  of  labour,  one  federal  and 
one  provincial?  One  can  override  legislation 
that  is  passed  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  there  are  two  juris- 
dictions. Federally  they  deal  in  matters  which 
are  interprovincial.  We  deal  in  matters  which 
are  entirely  provincial,  and  we  do  not  en- 
counter any  difficulties  in  this  field  at  all. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  think  if  the  Minister  was 
to  deal  with  the  unions  themselves,  and- with 
management,    he    would    find    that    this:  is 
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quite  a  problem  in  many  cases  where  these 
men  are  compelled  to  work.  They  are  still 
citizens  of  this  province,  and  if  the  federal 
Department  of  Labour  can  override  any  rules 
or  regulations  that  are  set  under  the  Act 
here,  then  this  is  not  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
mari,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  member  for 
Oshawa  asked  at  what  point  the  department 
will  step  in.  At  what  point  in  making  a 
worker  work  in  excess  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  hours,  will  the  department  step  in? 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  completely 
clear  about  the  Minister's  answer.  I  listened 
to  it  and  I  did  not  get  any  clear  picture  of 
this  point.  The  Minister  mentioned  that  it 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tract. Does  the  department,  then,  undertake 
to  interpret  the  contract  and  then  prosecute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  do  not  interpret  the 
conb^ct    We    act   on   complaints. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  act  on  a  complaint.  If  an 
individual  employee  comes  to  the  depart- 
ment and  complains  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  work  in  excess  of  the  maximum  hmit  of 
hours  in  this  province,  does  the  department 
then  act  on  his  behalf  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  union?  Does  the  department 
undertake  to  act  on  his  behalf? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  right.      '  - 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  does  the  interpretation 

of  the  contract  that  you  mentioned  before 
come  in?  Where  does  the  collective  agree- 
ment enter  into  the  picture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  there  is  a  conflict,  say, 
between  labour  and  management  in  refer- 
ence to  the  meaning  of  the  contract,  they 
have  that  matter  arbitrated  between  them 
for   clarification  of   the  contract. 

Mr.  I)eans:  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
there  is  a  conflict  between  an  employee  and 
management  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
contract.  Does  he  then  have  to  arbitrate  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  his  union  will.  Under 
his   agreement,  the  union  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  fine.  What  I  want  to 
ask  you  is  this:  Why  is  it,  in  this  province, 
that  a  person  who  has  decided  that  he  should 
not  have  to  work  overtime  be  forced  to  work 
in  excess  of  the  maxirrtuih  number  of  hours 
under  the  regulations  of  this  province?  How 
can  you  justify  telling  a  person  in  this  prov- 


ince that  he  must  work  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  a   day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 

say   that. 

Mr.  Deans:  But,  Mr.  Minister,  you  do.  By 
application  from  an  employer,  you  decide 
that  employees  must  work  in  excess  of  the 
maximum,  number  of  hours  as  decreed  by 
your  own  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  no.  We  do  not  say 

that.  Let  us  get  this  straight.  Tliere  is  an 
approval  to  adopt  a  working  day  beyond 
certain  hours,  and  we  limit  that  to  ten  hours. 
But,  that  matter  is  between  the  employee 
and  tlie  employer,  and  we  do  not  enforce  it 
beyond  48  hours. 

Mr.  Deans: I  disagree  with  you.  It  is  not  a 
matter  between  the  employer  and  employee. 
The  employee  decides  that  after  he  has 
worked  eight  hours  in  a  day  he  has  worked 
long  enough.  He  decides  that,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  he  does  not  wish  to  work  ten  hours, 
in  a  day. 

The  law  in  tliis  province  states  that  he 
must  only  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  yet, 
if  the  employer  comes  to  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  asks  for  i)ennission  to  work 
him  ten  hours,  the  employer  can  get  it.  And, 
if  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  work  tea 
hours,  he  does  not  have  a  job. 

What  gives  you  the  right  to  say  that  a 
man  must  work  more  hours  than  the  hours 
that  are  laid  down  by  the  law?  Why  is  it  not 
specifically  spelled  out  diat  only  by  mutual 
consent  can  the  number  of  hours  be  extended 
beyond  eight  in  any  one  day— and  not  by  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  the  employer?  Surely,  a 
man  is  entitled  to  decide,  within  the  law, 
how  many  hours  he  wishes  to  put  in  on  any 
one  job.  We,  in  this  province,  have  decided 
that  eight  is  the  maximum  nimirber  on  any 
one  day. 

If  he  does  not  want  to  work  two  hours 
overtime,  he  should  not  have  to  work  two 
hours  overtime.  If  he  wants  to  go  home  at 
5.00  o'clock— if  5.00  o'clock  is  his  normal 
stopping  hour— there  is  no  justification  for 
the  employer  to  come  to  you— as  the  Minister 
of  Labour— or  to  your  department,  and  ask 
for  permission  to  work  this  man  two  more 
hours.  Then,  having  received  that  permis-i 
sion,  there  is  no  justification  to  force  him,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  job,  to  work  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  hours  as  laid  down  in  the 
law  of  this  province.  ; 

Now  I  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman;' 
how  does  he  justify  taking  that  position?     • 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  can  be  application 
by  an  employer  to  us  for  approval  to  adopt  a 
longer  day.  We  do  not  force  the  employee 
to  work.  It  is  a  matter  as  between  he  and  the 
employer. 

But  in  reference  to  the  48  hours  in  the 
week,  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
the  48-hour  week.  I  want  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  eight-hour  day  for  a  moment. 
When  the  Minister  gives  this  approval,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  permit  him  to  have  his  em- 
ployees work  ten  hours,  as  opposed  to  eight 
hours,  there  is  no  consideration  whatsoever 
given  to  whether  or  not  the  employee  wants 
to  work  the  additional  two  hours.  He  may 
feel,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  that  he  does 
not  desire  to  work  an  additional  two  hours 
in  any  given  day  and  yet,  he  has  not  the 
right  to  say:  The  law  states  that  I  must  only 
work  eight  hours  a  day,  therefore  I  am  desir- 
ous of  going  home  and  I  am  going. 

Under  the  present  setup,  and  I  can  cite 
examples,  the  employer  can  then  turn  around 
and  say,  "You  are  not  living  up  to  your 
obligation  to  me.  Under  the  law,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  require  you  to  work  an  additional 
two  hours,  two  hours  in  a  day,  an  additional 
two  and  at  that  point  he  can  fire  him. 
Whether  or  not  he  wants  to  work  the  two 
hours  is  immaterial.  It  does  not  even  enter 
into  it.  Why  is  it  not  stipulated  in  any  per- 
mission to  extend  the  working  hour  beyond 
eight  hours  in  a  day,  that  it  must  be  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  employee,  this  is  what 
I  want  to  know,  sir? 

I  want  an  answer.  I  want  an  answer.  I 
want  to  know  why  the  employee  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  our  position,  in  my  statement 
answering  the  same  question  from  the  hon. 
member  a  few  moments  ago,  and  then,  he 
came  back  again  and  said,  "I  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  some  more."  I  have  given  the  hon. 
member  the  answer. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Minister  has  not,  he  has  not 
explained  to  me  why  the  employees  in  this 
province  are  not  given  any  consideration  in 
this  matter.  The  Minister  has  said  that  the 
employer  can  apply  and  at  that  point  it  is 
between  him  and  his  employee,  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  work.  That  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  decision  between  him 
and  his  employee  whether  he  wants  to  work 
two  more  hours.  It  is  a  matter  between  him 
and  the  employee  whether  he  wants  to  work 


for  that  company.  If  he  does  not  work  the 
two  additional  hours,  as  has  been  permitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  he  stands  the 
very  good  chance  of  not  being  able  to  do  the 
eight  hours  that  he  would  work. 

This  is  the  question,  it  is  a  very  serious 
question.  It  is  a  very  serious  question.  If  an 
employee  is  prepared— and  let  us  take  an 
example— if  he  is  prepared,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  to  work  two  hours  nothing  happens, 
this  is  fine.  But,  if  he  is  the  type  of  em- 
ployee who  feels  that  he  must  leave  at  that 
time,  for  whatever  reason  he  desires,  if  he 
does  not  stay  for  the  two  additional  hours 
that  you  have  permitted  the  employer  to 
impose  upon  him,  he  can  be  fired. 

I  ask  you  at  this  point  to  change  the  Act; 
to  make  it  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
employee— that  it  will  be  permitted  by  mutual 
consent.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  I 
ask  you  to  consider  that  as  a  serious  flaw 
in  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Is  the  Minister  going  to  an- 
swer that;  I  want  to  follow  through  on  the 
same  point? 

In  section  11(2),  let  me  read  this  again, 
it  says: 

The  issuance  of  a  permit  under  section  9 
does  not  require  an  employee  to  work  any 
hour  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 7,  without  the  consent,  or  agreement 
of  the  employee  or  his  agent. 

Then  we  go  to  section  7,  and  it  says: 

Subject  to  subsection  (2)  the  working 
hours  of  employees  shall  not  exceed  eight 
in  a  day  and  48  in  the  week. 

We  will  go  to  the  approval,  in  section  8,  it 

says: 

Subject  to  subsection  (2)  an  employee 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  director,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
director  prescribes,  adopt  a  working  day  in 
excess  of  eight  hours,  but  the  working  hours 
of  his  employees  shall  not  exceed  48  hours 
in  a  week. 

The  question  that  I  want  to  put  to  the  Min- 
ister is  that  it  appears  to  me,  in  section  8, 
that  the  director  can  give  the  approval  for 
additional  hours  to  the  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day.  But,  the  question  I  want  to  put  to 
the  Minister,  does  this  then  make  it  permis- 
sive for  the  employee,  as  it  relates  to  11(2). 
What  I  am  saying  is,  sure,  the  director  issues 
a  permit;  he  approves  a  permit  of  ten  hours 
a  day,  but  does  this  then  make  it  permissive, 
even  though  he  has  approved  a  ten  hour 
work  day?  Does  it  make  it  permissive  for 
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the  employee  to  refuse   the  additional  two 
hours,  as  it  relates  to  11(2)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Section  11(2)  does  not 
apply  to  the  approval  granted  under  sec- 
tion 8. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  No.  But  11(2)  spells  out  specifi- 
cally the  eight  hour  day  and  the  48-hour 
work-week.  It  says  that  an  employee  does  not 
have  to  work  in  excess  of  those  hours  unless 
he  consents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  you  refer  to  section  11 
(2)  it  refers  to  section  9,  rather  than  section  8. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Section  9,  they  may  issue  a 
permit  authorizing  hours  of  work  and  estab- 
lishing hours  of  work  in  excess  of  those  pres- 
cribed in  section  7;  or  under  section  8,  that 
the  excess  of  working  hours  shall  not  exceed 
—I  suppose  in  some  cases  then,  we  are  talking 
about  100  hours  in  each  year  for  each 
employee.  However,  1  think  that  tlie  nub  of 
it,  the  nub  of  this  whole  thing,  using  section 
9,  where  an  employer  has  an  approval;  does 
it  mandate  the  employee  to  work  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day? 

It  appears  to  me  in  section  11(2).  It  is 
pretty  specific,  you  know.  It  spells  it  out,  in 
terms  of  x)ennissiveness,  because  it  says,  "with 
the  consent  of  the  employee."  Now  surely 
those  words  mean  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Right,  in  reference  to  the 
48  hours  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  But  what  about  the  eight-hour 
day? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  particular  section  does 
refer  only  to  the  forty-eight  hours  per 
week,  not  to  the  eight  hours  per  day.  This 
was  my  understanding,  then  what  I  said 
before  stands.  I  had  misgivings  for  a  moment 
there,  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  misinter- 
preted, but  I  obviously  did  not. 

An  hon.  member:  Never! 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  right;  very  rarely  any- 
way. It  then  applies  only  to  the  48  hours,  the 
section  that  requires  the  employee's  agree- 
ment. That  is  right,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  discus- 
sion on  the  forty-eight  hour  week,  1  think  to 
a  great  extent  has  relevance.  If  you  look  at 
the  exemptions  that  you  have  granted  to  every- 
body, where  they  work  55  hours  per  week. 
But,  what  I  overlooked  the  last  time  I 
spoke  on  the  matter,  was  that  the  employees 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  indus- 


tries, have  to  work  60  hours  a  week,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  they  are  entitled  to  over- 
time. This  is  the  20th  century.  You  have 
heard  of  child  labour  and  sweat  shops,  but 
surely  in  this  day  and  age  the  department  can 
move  into  this  area  and  cut  out  this  60-hour 
work  week.  Generally,  in  the  plant,  women 
and  young  boys  are  employed.  It  is  an  area 
which  brings  on  fatigue,  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  these  industries.  If  workers 
are  fatigued,  people  lose  fingers  or  hands,  or 
get  part  of  their  hands  into  the  various 
slicers  or  grinders.  Not  only  from  the  point 
of  income,  but  also  from  the  health  point, 
the  Minister  should  give  careful  consideration 
or  reconsider  this  particular  section,  these 
exemptions,  in  The  Labour  Standards  Ax)t. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  was  up  first.  There  were  four  of 
you  all  up  at  the  same  time,  but  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East  was  up 
previously. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  eiglit 
hours  a  day  question.  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
into  the  record  submitted  to  the  Minister  as 
the  result  of  rather  extensive  correspondence 
between  the  Minister  and  I  over  the  Hallam 
case.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discrepancy  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Hallam  was  given  five  days  off 
but  the  matter  did  not  boil  down  to  working 
him  beyond  two  hours  in  the  day.  They 
wanted  him  to  work  an  extra  eight-hour  shift 
of  overtime.  He  did  not  want  to,  and,  as  a 
result,  he  got  five  days  off.  The  union  in- 
volved is  not  very  happy  with  a  good  many 
of  the  things  which  transpired  in  that  case. 
They  were  particularly  unhappy  when  the 
company  got  so  flagrant  as  to  send  them  an 
interpretation  submitted  by  the  Minister- 
apparently  to  them— to  the  union.  This  was 
very  flagrant  and  told  them  if  they  took  the 
case  to  arbitration  they  were  going  to  lose 
anyway. 

I  am  going  to  read  the  union's  letter.  The 
Minister  has  a  copy  but  I  think  it  should  be 
on  the  record: 

Hon.  Dalton  Bales, 
Minister  of  Labour. 
Dear  Sir, 

This  letter  is  being  sent  to  you  on  behalf 
of  3,000  hourly  rated  employees  of  Falcon- 
bridge   Nidcel   Mines   represented  by   this 
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We  register  our  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuation under  terms  of  the  new  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  the  cynical  approach 
of  the  government  to  its  own  legislation. 
We  refer  specifically  to  regulations  which 
supposedly  assure  the  right  of  an  employee 
or  right  of  eanployees  to  refuse  to  work 
lieyond  eight  hours  in  the  day  and  48  hours 
in  the  week.  That  provision  seems  clear 
enough  until  one  reads  The  Department  of 
Labour's  publication  on  this  matter.  This 
tells  us  it  continues  to  be  the  government's 
interpretation  that  this  provision  is  super- 
seded by  the  terms  of  collective  agreement, 
although  there  is  no  such  reference  in  the 
legislation.  That  is,  that  the  law  has  no 
force  by  itself  but  has  meaning  if  the 
workers  themselves  can  extract  the  right  to 
voluntary  overtime  from  their  employers 
and  if  such  right  is  confirmed  and  upheld 
in  arbitration.  If  that  is  tiie  case,  what  use 
is  the  law? 

Earlier  correspondence  with  you  and  your 
department  has  revealed  this  has  been  your 
interpretation  of  the  legislation.  Little  won- 
der that  the  huge  company  with  which  we 
deal  needles  us  by  supplying  us  with  a 
complimentary  copy  of  volume  3,  No.  2 
news,  from  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Labour,  containing  the  above  cynical  inter- 
pretation. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Falconbridge  was 
out  and  out  flagrant  in  this  case  to  send  an 
interpretation  three  days  before  tliis  case  was 
going  to  go  to  arbitration. 

In  effect,  you  are  saying  the  law  is  en- 
forceable only  insofar  as  compliance  witli 
the  law  can  be  imposed  on  the  employers 
by  the  workers  themselves.  Is  tliis  not  like 
placing  on  the  victim  of  the  criminal  the 
sole  responsibility  for  thwarting  or  punisli- 
ing  the  criminal? 

Many  employees  who  have  taken  the 
legislation  at  its  face  value  have  found 
tliemselves  the  victims  of  penalties  ranging 
up  to  suspensions  and  discharge  as  the  em- 
ployers force  their  will  on  those  who  place 
reliance  on  their  rights  by  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  which  is  misleading.  The 
law  has  served  to  strengthen  the  dictatorial 
power  of  the  employers  regarding  compul- 
sory overtime  since  it  has  given  them  en- 
trenched positions  from  which  to  impose 
their  will,  the  position  made  stronger  in  that 
many  workers  had  been  lulled  by  legislation 
into  believing  the  law  protected  them  from 
compulsory  overtime. 

We  call  on  you  to  examine  rapidly  the 
experience    of    workers    and    their    unions 


under  this  legislation  and  to  fearlessly  in- 
troduce meaningful  legislation  to  clearly 
protect  employees  against  compulsory  over- 
time. Although  our  task  has  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  actions  of  your  gov- 
ernment, we  are  determined  to  continue 
our  fight  against  compulsory  overtime. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman— and  we  have  all 
the  correspondence— it  went  to  16  hours  that 
the  company  wanted  this  man  to  work.  It  was 
beyond  the  eight  hours  and  beyond  the  ten. 
Mr.  Hallam,  by  the  way,  lost  five  days'  pay 
as  a  result  of  liis  refusal  to  work  overtime  on 
that  day.  Part  of  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
work  overtime,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  fact 
that  the  comjpany  suggested  he  bring  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  lunches  for  a  16-haur 
day.  There  are  no  refrigerators  in  that  holding 
in  which  the  men  could  put  their  lunches  so 
they  would  not  spoil.  As  I  imderstand  it,  any- 
thing beyond  five  hours  and  lunches  are 
considered  a  bit  of  a  menace. 

Like  those  from  this  party  who  have 
spoken  already,  I  beheve  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Minister  to  do  away  with  tlie  compulsory 
aspect  of  overtime.  If  a  man  wants  to  work 
overtime,  fine,  but  I  think  in  the  final  analysis 
the  overtime  decision  should  rest  mutually 
between  the  company  and  the  man.  If  the  man 
does  not  want  to  work  beyond  eight  hours, 
I  think  it  is  his  decision.  I  do  not  think  the 
company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discipline 
him  widi  five  days  off. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's last  words  were  asking  the  Minister  for 
his  comment.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  respond? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  is  an  individual  case, 
Mr.  Chairman,  upon  which  we  have  had  cer- 
tain correspondence.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  went  to  arbitration  or  not.  I  believe  it  was 
open  for  arbitration  and  was  considered  at 
one  point.  Whether  it  has  gone  or  is  going  is 
another  point.  I  think  it  would  be  a  more 
fruitful  discussion  if  we  dealt  with  general 
matters  rather  than  that  particular  one.  I 
recognize  the  problem.  I  do  not  have  all  of 
the  correspondence  here,  but  certainly  the 
hon.  member  and  I  have  had  correspondence 
on  it.  We  endeavoured  to  set  out  the  depart- 
ment's position  in  reference   to   that  matter. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  reason  they  did  not  take 
it  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  Min- 
ister's own  publication  which  the  company 
generously  provided  to  the  union  three  days 
before  the  arbitration.  And  they   circled  it— 
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it  was  very  generous  of  the  company  to 
circle  it— and  put  an  arrow  indicating  the 
specific  section  they  wanted  the  union  to 
look  at.  It  says: 

An  employee  need  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  a  day  and  48  in  a  week  un- 
less he  agrees  to  do  so.  However,  if  a  col- 
lective agreement  is  in  force  in  the  plant 
which  allows  an  employer  to  schedule 
overtime  as  required,  then  the  employee  is 
deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  or  agree- 
ment. These  hours  of  work  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  those  whose  only  work  is 
supervisory  or  managerial  in  character. 

It  is  certainly  in  character  with  the  company 
to  provide  this  just  before  the  legislation. 
They  use  the  government's  publication  to 
pretty  well  prevent  arbitration  from  going 
ahead  because  the  imion  felt  it  was  lost  be- 
fore it  started. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006?  The  hon.  mem- 
l)er  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pursue  the 
subject  of  overtime  with  the  Minister.  Under 
section  9,  concerning  the  pennits  that  are 
issued  authorizing  the  employer  with  agree- 
ment to  have  his  staff  work  longer  hours.  It 
would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  instead  of 
having  the  employer  apply  for  a  permit  to 
present  to  his  work  force,  that  they  are  put 
in  the  position  of  having  to  comply  or  not 
comply.  It  would  appear  that  it  is  the  em- 
ployees who  should  be  applying  to  the  Min- 
ister to  work  longer  than  the  eight-hour  day. 
Then  the  Minister  could  be  assured  that  the 
employees  actually  want  to  work  the  ten- 
hour  day  for  the  longer  day. 

How  many  of  these  permits  have  been 
Issued?  Are  they  for  an  indefinite  time  period? 
Or,  when  they  are  issued,  are  they  issued  for 
a  year  or  for  a  specific  seasonal  problem  in 
the  employer's  operations?  Or,  are  they  just 
simply  issued  as  an  indefinite  standard  for 
that  particular  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  most 
instances  they  are  on  an  annual  basis,  but 
some  are  blanket  permits  of  different  types 
requiring  that  they  re-apply. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Can  the  Minister  inform 
us  as  to  how  many  of  these  permits  have  been 
issued  since  The  Employment  Standards  Act 
of  July,  1968? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  really  have  that 
information  here,  since  it  came  in  last  year. 
I  have  not  got  the  actual  statistics. 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Minister,  would  you 
enlarge  upon  the  type  of  operation  that  occurs 
when  an  employer  comes  to  get  a  permit?  Is 
it  a  routine  matter,  or  is  it  something  that  is 
investigated?  What  sort  of  criteria  do  you 
use  to  judge  whether  or  not  an  employer 
should  receive  a  permit  for  longer  work  hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Perhaps  it  would  be  help- 
ful, Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  referred  to  thus.  It  is 
a  form  that  I  have  before  me,  a  blank  one, 
and  it  authorizes  maximum  daily  hours  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  section  7,  as 
extended  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
director;  maximum  weekly  hours  of  work  in 
excess  of  48  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  out. 

First  of  all:  1.  The  permit  remains  in  force 
until  revoked  by  the  director;  2,  The  per- 
mit is  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  director  from  time  to  time 
may  prescribe;  3.  The  permit  is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  parts  2  and  3  of  the  Act; 
4.  Tlie  permit  shall  be  posted  by  the  employer 
in  a  conspicuous  place  where  employees  are 
engaged  in  their  duties;  and  5.  Other  terms 
and  conditions  which  we  can  add. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  previous  question, 
my  staff  has  located  some  of  the  statistics. 
This  is  for  the  period  April  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1969.  It  will  give  you  some  of  the 
information.  Permits  issued  under  the  100 
hour  provision  were  1,940.  Special  permits 
issued  were  576. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  be  a  considerable  number.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  tell  us  what 
follow-up  procedure  there  is  in  his  depart- 
ment then,  to  make  certain  that  the  overtime 
work  is  simply  what  was  allowed  by  the 
department.  Is  there  an  inspection  or  a  check 
or  any  sort  of  follow-up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  sorry. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  was  saying  it  seemed 
like  a  considerable  number  of  permits  and  I 
was  asking  what  follow-up  is  done  by  the 
department  to  make  sure  that  these  permits 
are  not  being  abused?  Having  received  per- 
mission to  work  employees  longer  hours  in 
the  day,  what  check  is  made  that  they  are  not 
actually  working  longer  hours  in  the  week, 
and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  First  of  all  there  are  a 
great  many  establishments  in  the  province,  in 
excess  I  would  say  of  130,000,  so  that  you 
have  to  bear  that  in  mind  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  permits  that  are  given.  Our  in- 
sijectors  carry  out  some  40,000  inspections  a 
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year  in  the  province,  and  many  of  these  touch 
the  plants  and  industries  where  these  permits 
have  been  given.  And  also,  we  act  in  refer- 
ence to  and  investigate  the  complaints  that 
come  before  us. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  But  there  is  no  specific 
follow-up,  Mr.  Minister,  on  those  specific 
permits  which  have  applied  for  the  change  of 
work  hours  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  now  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  whenever  there  is  a  complaint  of 
working  beyond  48  hours  in  a  week,  then  we 
look  for  that  specific  permit  covering  that 
specific  plant  and  deal  with  it.  That  is  on  a 
complaint  basis.  But  more  than  that,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  most  of  our  investigations 
are  on  an  annual  routine  basis. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Could  the  Minister  give 
us  some  idea  how  many  are  on  an  annual 
basis  and  how  many  are  free  at  this  time,  or 
open-ended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  have  that  break- 
down. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Wliat  sort  of  staff  would 
you  have,  Mr.  Minister,  going  out  following 
up  on  this  sort  of  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  have  about  50  field 
officers  working  in  that  particular  section. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  And  does  this  applica- 
tion sometimes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  I  may  just  add  to  that. 
You  are  aware  that  we  have  district  offices 
in  various  sections  of  the  province  and  our 
officers  work  out  of  there  and  not  just  out  of 
Toronto. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  does  this  sort  of  application  for 
longer  work  hours  sometimes  conflict  witli 
the  union,  or  does  the  employer  sometimes 
come  with  permission  from  a  imion  to  change 
hours?  How  do  you  work  it  out  with  the 
employers  that  are  unionized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Sometimes  there  may  be  a 
refusal.  You  have  several  questions  there, 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  refusal  because  the 
union  has  objected.  There  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  we  endeavour  to  deal  with  tihem 
as  best  we  can  on  an  individual  basis;  so 
it  is  not  easy. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Minister,  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  I  note  that  as  of  January  1, 
1969,  this  particular  section  of  the  Ontario 


Human  Rights  Commission  is  transferred 
under  The  Ontario  Department  of  Labour  as 
labour  legislation,  so  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  on  the  fair  remuneration  of  the  162 
cases  that  were  dismissed,  why  would  they 
have  been  dismissed?  And  of  the  two  that 
were  carried  over  into  tlie  next  year,  what  is 
happening  to  those  cases? 

Would  the  Minister  perhaps  consider,  in 
the  light  of  this  many  cases  being  brought 
before  him,  might  he  consider  changing  part 
5  of  the  employment  standards,  section  19, 
saying  that  no  employer  or  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  an  employer  shall  discriminate  be- 
tween his  male  and  female  employees  by  pay- 
ing a  female  employee  at  a  rate  of  pay  less 
than  the  rate  paid  to  a  male  employee,  or 
vice  versa,  employed  by  him  for  the  same 
work?  Might  the  Minister  consider  that  the 
words  similar  work  in  there  would  not  have 
been  advisable,  because  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  slightly  cliange  an  operation  of  work 
in  order  to  change  the  wage  scale.  A  slight 
change  would  simply  mean  that  it  is  not 
technically  the  same  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  will  appreciate  that 
we  have  only  had  the  experience  from  Jan- 
uary till  now  in  reference  to  this  Act.  We  will 
be  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  our  experi- 
ences. But  in  view  of  your  question,  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  amount  collected 
under  the  equal  pay  for  equal  work  provision 
for  the  period  January  to  April  30,  and  that 
is  this  year  of  course.  The  amount  of  collec- 
tion was  $16,400,  nearly  $16,500  collected 
from  some  14  employers  for  221  employees. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  what 
the  162  cases  were  about;  the  complaints 
received  from  female  employees  pertaining 
to  section  5  of  the  code.  Were  they  all  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  and  why,  Mr.  Minister, 
were   162  or   160-odd  dismissed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  appreciate  that  prior 
to  January,  or  prior  to  The  Employment 
Standards  Act,  this  provision  was  under  the 
human  rights  code  wherein  we  could  only 
act  on  the  basis  of  a  formal  complaint.  Under 
the  provisions  of  The  Employment  Standards 
Act  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  that  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  arrangements.  The  figures  I  gave  you 
are  in  reference  to  the  new  Act,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  arrangement  whereby 
we  were  dependent  upon  a  formal  complaint 
coming  to  us. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Minister,  you 
know  I  find  that  conflicting  with  your  state- 
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ment  that  while  you  have  given  a  permit  to 
employers  to  work  employees  longer  hours, 
you  are  sort  of  dependent  on  complaints,  and 
in  fact  reacting.  In  that  regard,  when  I  was 
asking  for  a  follow-up  to  the  employers  who 
have  got  permits  to  work  people  longer  hours, 
you  were  saying:  "Well  when  we  get  com- 
plaints, we  react."  It  would  not  appear  that 
it  has  to  be  this  way  if  what  you  are  saying 
now  is  that  as  far  as  equal  work  and  equal 
pay  go  between  the  sexes,  now  that  you  have 
gdt  it  out  of  the  human  rights  code  you 
have  got  it  in  the  position  where  you  can  be 
aggressive  and  come  out  from  your  depart- 
ment about  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  A  moment  ago  I  referred 
to  40,000  investigations.  Of  those,  about  15 
per  cent  are  in  reference  to  complaints.  The 
remainder  are  on  our  own  initiative  through 
our  own  inspections.  They  are  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Could  the  Minister  tell 
me  what  happened  with  those  160-odd  cases? 
Was  it  that  there  was  a  settlement  made  then 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee? 
What  happened  under  human  rights  with 
those  cases?  Were  they  just  simply  not  able 
to  be  pursued  at  all  by  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
details  on  it,  as  I  am  sure  the  member  will 
appreciate,  but  it  is  an  example  of  the  old 
system,  tinder  the  old  system  a  formal  com- 
plaint had  to  be  made.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  changed  it,  so  that  we  can 
take  the  initiative. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Might  I  just  ask  the 
Minister  personally,  because  this  does  interest 
me  so  personally,  that  I  might  find  out  what 
happened  in  his  department  with  those  100- 
and-something  cases,  in  light  of  what  will 
happen  to  similar  cases  now  that  it  is  being 
switched  over?  Now  that  the  legislation  is 
being  changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  In  giving  you  a  general 
answer,  I  think  it  would  be  that  they  were 
cases  which  were  not  proceeded  with  by  the 
complainant.  We  had  many  enquiries  under 
the  human  rights  code  saying,  "We  think  we 
have  been  discriminated  against."  But,  in  that 
we  were  dependent  upon  a  formal  complaint; 
we  frequently  had  complainants  come  to  us 
who  would  not  register  their  complaint  for- 
mally. Unless  they  did  register  a  formal  com- 
plaint we  were  limited  in  what  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 


Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  lo 
stick  with  section  11,  subsection  2  until  I 
understand  it.  I  am  confused  about  its  appli- 
cation; I  am  convinced  that  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  are  confused  about  its 
application;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Minister  is  confused  about  its  appli- 
cation. 

When  we  dealt  with  this  bill  before  the 
committee— when  it  was  first  introduced— we 
pursued  this  section.  It  seems  to  me  we  got 
a  clear-cut  commitment  from  the  Deputy 
Minister  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister,  that 
that  section  did  protect  the  employee  when 
he  was  penalized  for  refusing  to  work.  I 
want  to  try  and  set  up  a  case.  The  Minister 
asked  for  specific  cases  that  have  happened 
so  that  he  can  relate  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  have  to  do  that;  I  think  we  should 
be  able  to  understand  the  legislation. 

We  take  section  8.  The  subject  is  subsec- 
tion 2. 

An  employer  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  director  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  director  prescribes,  adopt  a 
working  day  in  excess  of  eight  hours  but 
the  working  hours  of  his  employees  shall 
not  exceed  48  hours  in  a  week. 

We  have  a  case  where  they  have  set  a  sched- 
ule up  under  that,  with  approval— ten  houis 
each  day  for  the  first  four  days;  and  I  assume 
we  are  talking  about  a  calendar  week,  Mon- 
day to  Sunday  inclusive.  He  sets  up  his 
schedule— ten  hours  Monday,  ten  hours  Tues- 
day, ten  hours  Wednesday  and  ten  hours 
Thursday,  and  eight  hours  on  Friday,  to  keep 
him  within  the  48-hour  week.  The  employee 
works  those  48  hours  in  those  five  days  on 
that  schedule.  He  is  then  asked  to  work  on 
Saturday,  an  extra  eight  hours,  and  he  re- 
fuses, and  they  fire  him. 

Where  is  his  protection,  under  section  11, 
subsection    2?  The  section  says: 

The  issuance  of  a  permit  under  section 
9  does  not  require  an  employee  to  work 
any  hours  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by 
section  7  without  the  consent  or  agree- 
ment of  the  employer  or  his  agent. 

When  we  go  to  section  7,  it  says,  "Subject  to 
subsection  2",  and  in  subsection  2  are  ex- 
clusions we  agree  with,  "the  working  hours 
of  an  employee  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the 
day  and  48  in  the  week,  period".  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  happens  to  the  employee  who 
refuses  to  work  with  his  rights  as  spelled 
out  under  section  11,  subsection  2,  and  he  is 
dismissed? 
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I  want  the  order  of  his  rights— who  does  he 
appeal  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  If  it  is  a  case  of  working 
beyond  48  hours  in  a  week,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  the  person  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  How?  What  is  the  procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  By  section  35  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  not  finished  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  what  I  was  enquir- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Does  he  then  appeal  under 
that  section— I  have  not  read  it  thoroughly 
this  time— to  the  department,  with  his  com- 
plaint? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  see,  we  take  the  action 
there.  It  is  an  offence,  and  there  can  be  an 
order  for  reinstatement,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  But  he  has  to  appeal  to  the 
board  with  his  actions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  He  appeals  to  the  direc- 
tor. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  know. 

We  have  cleared  up  his  rights  if  he  is 
penalized  for  failure  to  work  48  hours  in  the 
week.  What  happens  if  he  refuses  to  work 
ten  hours  in  one  day?  Does  the  same  thing 
apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  that  is  the  distinction. 
In  that  case  it  is  between  he  and  his  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  not  getting  it  clear;  it 
is  between  him  and  his  employer:  You  mean 
that  he  could  be  dismissed,  penalized  in  any 
fashion  for  refusal  to  work  ten  hours  in  the 
one  day,  without  any  protection  under  the 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No.  Not  beyond  the  hours 
as  approved  for  the  extension  of  the  work- 
day. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  the  point.  I  keep  re- 
ferring to  section  7  that  says,  "eight  in  the 
day  and  48  in  the  week",  but  then  I  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  am  sure  you  will  appre- 
ciate that  7  is  modified  by  the  subsequent 
section  8. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  finished? 


Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes!  All  right.  The  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  was  trying  to  get  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Min- 
ister. Regarding  these  exemptions  that  you 
have  granted  to  the  various  industries,  are 
you  planning  at  any  time— or  are  you  plan- 
ning at  the  moment— to  revoke  some  of  these 
exemptions  regarding  the  overtime  extension, 
the  time  or  hours  of  work  that  you  have 
granted  to  them,  or  are  you  planning  to 
amend  some  of  them  at  this  moment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  road  industry  one  is  under  consideration 
at  the  present  time.  . 

Mr.  Chairman:  Was  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  on  his  feet?  The  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  hardly  get  to  my  feet,  I 
am  so  overcome. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  point 
that  the  Minister  made  about  having  to  go 
to  arbitration. 

He  made  the  statement  that,  where  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  is  in  effect,  and 
an  employee  refuses  to  work  overtime,  that 
he  has  to  go  through  the  grievance  procedure 
that  is  in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment including  arbitration.  That  the  govern- 
ment would  not  intervene  on  his  behalf  until 
he  had  exhausted  the  procedures  that  were 
applicable  to  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. At  least  that  is  how  I  understand  it. 
Am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  what  I  said  there 
—and  it  is  an  important  provision,  where  the 
figreement  is  not  clear  in  reference  to  this 
matter— was  that,  if  there  is  a  matter  that  is 
not  clarified,  as  in  the  agreement,  then  it  has 
to  go  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Let  us  just  assume  for  a 
moment,  that  an  employee  is  required  by  his 
employer  to  work  56  hours  in  every  week— 
and  which  you  know  very  well  is  the  situation 
in  Ontario  now.  You  say  he  should  not  have 
to  work  more  than  48.  The  employer  dis- 
charges the  employee  because  he  refuses  to 
work  56  hours  in  a  week,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds into  the  grievance  procedure.  The  arbi- 
trator rules  that  the  company  can  make  that 
employee  work  56  hours  a  week  as  a  result 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  Would 
The  Department  of  Labour  intervene  on  be- 
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half  of  that  employee  even  though  the  arbi- 
trator had  ruled  in  favour  of  the  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  earlier 
read  a  statement  whioh  we  prepared.  There 
are  two  paragraphs  that  deal  particularly  on 
this.  I  recognize  the  difiBculty  of  my  reading 
a  statement— and  then  not  having  it  before 
the  member— but  may  I  just  read  those  two 
paragraphs  again: 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  working 
employees  beyond  48  hours:  An  employer 
requires  an  overtime  permit,  which  can  be 
issued  by  the  director  imder  section  9  of 
the  Act. 

However,  the  possession  of  the  permit 
does  not  preclude  the  employee  from  refus- 
ing to  work  beyond  48  hours.  Section  11(2) 
clearly  estab-lisiies  that  protection  for  the 
worker. 

The  employee  or  his  agent  can  consent  to 
work  overtime  beyond  48  hours  in  a  week, 
if,  for  example,  a  collective  agreement 
exists  that  specifically  provides  that  the 
employees  collectively  have  given  their 
consent  to  working  overtime  beyond  48 
hours  as  required,  and  have  empowered  the 
company  to  schedule  such  overtime.  Tihen 
we  would  accept  this  as  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  employees  involved, 
where  the  collective  agreement  is  not  clear, 
we  would  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  If  the  parties  went  to  arbitra- 
tion, tlie  agreement  is  not  clear  from  one  of 
the  two  parties  point  of  view.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  arbitrator  comes  down  on  the  side  of 
the  corporation  and  says  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  corporation  can  schedule  overtime  in 
excess  of  48  hours.  Then  you  are  saying  that 
the  arbitrator's  decision  is  tantamount  to  con- 
sent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  get 
this  cleared?  Do  you  mean  if  the  arbitrator's 
decision  is  that  there  is  consent  in  the  col- 
lective agreement? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  In  many  collective  bargaininig 
agreements,  I  want  to  submit  it  would  be 
rather  ambiguous  as  to  whether  there  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  might  be  ambiguous,  but 
that  is  the  reason.  You  have  gone  to  the 
arbitrators,  and  so  the  arbitrator  has  said  in 
eflFect:  Yes,  in  this  agreement,  there  is  con- 
sent. Is  that  the  situation  you  are  stating? 

Mr.  Pilkey:  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 
So,  he  says  there  is  consent  in  the  arbitrator's 


opinion.  Then,  are  you  applying  the  arbitra- 
tor's decision  to  the  law?  Is  this  what  you 
are  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No.  We  arc  guided  by  his 
decision  in  reference  to  section  11(2),  whidi 
says  "without  the  consent  of  the  employee,  or 
his  agent". 

Mr.  Pilkey:  As  you  know,  most  collective 
bargaining  agreements  do  not  really  give 
consent.  They  set  up  the  rates  of  pay,  such 
as  time-and-a-half,  double  time  and  tripie 
time.  This  is  why  I  am  saying  it  is  rather 
ambiguous. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  our  present  arbi- 
tration decision  process,  you  could  very  well 
find  one  arbitrator  ruling  orve  way,  and  then 
later  on  an  arbitrator  ruling  just  the  opposite 
on  a  comparable  or  similar  situation.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  arbitration  decision  should  be 
tantamount  to  consent  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
union  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
just  revert  briefly  to  the  questwn  of  the  rates 
and  the  hours  that  the  Minister  has  set  on 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  think  I  could  categorize  them  as  disgrace- 
ful. I  want  to  try  to  point  out  to  the  Minister 
why  I  think  the  limits  he  has  reached  are 
disgraceful. 

First  of  all,  as  I  understand  it— the  Minister 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— there  were 
no  public  hearings  of  any  land  in  which  the 
Minister  received  representations  around  the 
province  about  the  cost  of  living  in  relation 
to  the  rate  which  he  was  engaged  in  adjusting 
upwards  from  $1.00  to  $1.30.  That  is  the  first 
point.  I  want  very  much  to  urge  the  Minister 
that  any  time  in  the  future  when  he  is  pro- 
posing to  give  consideration  to  adjusting  the 
minimum  wage,  there  be  public  hearings. 
There  should  be  public  notices  given  at  vari- 
•ous  places  around  the  province,  so  that  the 
Minister  can  become  acquainted— other  than 
in  a  statistical  sense— with  the  need  of  persons 
to  have  sufficient  money  to  live  on. 

The  second  point  is  this:  I  get  the  impression 
that  the  exercise  through  which  the  Minister 
went  was  an  exercise  in  futility.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  taken  the  United  States  mini- 
mum and  reduced  it  by  30  cents  and  gone 
along  that  way.  The  United  States'  minimum 
wage  is,  as  the  Minister  is  undou'l>tedly  aware, 
$1.60  an  hour.  In  the  United  States  it  is  a 
40-hour  week.  For  some  reason  or  other— 
which    is    historically    unjustifiable— there    is 
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some  belief  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  minjmuim  wage  should  be  less  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States. 

And,  there  is  some  reason  in  the  Minister's 
mind  to  believe  that  there  should  be  a  48- 
hour  week  instead  of  a  40-hour  week.  If  .the 
Minister  will  look  at  the  figures  for  October, 
1968,  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  believe 
they  bear  out  my  contention  that  the  decision 
of  the  government  is  disgraceful. 

In  the  province  in  October,  1968,  the 
average  weekly  hours,  according  to  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  41.2  hours 
a  week.  The  average  hourly  earnings  were 
$2.79.  Why,  in  the  face  of  those  statistics,  the 
Minister  should  feel  he  must  maintain  a.  48- 
hour  week,  and  why  on  an  average  hourly 
earning  of  $2,79,  be  should  believe  that  the 
lowest  paid  persons  in  the  province  should  re- 
ceive only  $1.30  a  hour  is  beyond  me.  I 
would  like  his  explanation  about  that. 

I  have  calculated  that  if  every  person  work- 
ing in  the  province,  at  the  minimimi  wage 
and  at  about  the  average  number  of  hours 
per  week,  he  would  earn  something  in  excess 
of  $2,700  a  year  on  a  full  year's  employment. 
A  x>erson  working  at  the  average  hourly  rate 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  would  make 
sometliing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $5,800 
a  year. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  the  person  was  work- 
ing at  $1.30  an  hour  at  48  hours  a  week 
for  a  full  year,  he  would  make  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $3,244.  If  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  average  hourly  rate  of  $2.80  per 
hour  on  a  48-hour  week  it  would  be  some- 
where in  excess  of  $6,000. 

If  that  information  is  correct,  and  if  the 
basic  assumptions  on  which  the  Minister  is 
operating  are  wrong  and  if  I  have  been 
unduly  difficult  in  pointing  out  to  the  Minis- 
ter that  he  is  really  not  doing  anything  about 
bringing  the  wage  and  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  Ontario  up  to  the  level  of  that  in 
tlie  United  States,  I  want  to  refer  him  to  the 
information  whidi  is  available  about  the 
relative  income  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 
which  this  government  prides  itself  so  much 
about— in  relation  to  the  incomes  in  the 
United  States. 

The  average  income  in  various  regions  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  show  that  only 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  have  achieved 
levels  of  personal  income  per  capita  higher 
than  the  lowest  regional  grouping  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  region  includes 
the  seven  states  comprising  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 


The  statistics  show  that  average  per  capita 
income  in  Ontario  was  83  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
Only  the  southeast  region  of  the  United 
States,  with  74  per  cent,  had  a  lower  aver- 
age than  the  two  Canadian  provinces  that 
had  the  higher  average.  Ontario,  as  I  said,  had 
83  per  cent  and  British  Columbia  was  80  per 
cent. 

It  has  become  part  of  the  mythology  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  there  must  be  a 
differential  between  the  minimum  wage  in 
Ontario  and  in  the  United  States.  And  I  do 
not  think,  from  what  little  information  that 
I  have  about  it,  that  it  is  justifiable  in  any 
sense.  Our  standard  of  living  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  at  least  25  per  cent  lower  than 
that  in  the  United  States,  but  the  productivity 
in  Ontario  is  something  less  than  20  per 
cent  different  from  the  United  States. 

What  the  reasons  are,  I  assume  the  Min- 
ister would  know,  because  he  has  completed 
an  in-depth  study  in  order  to  change  the 
minimum  wages.  But  let  me  just  repeat:  The 
standard  of  Hving  in  Ontario  is  25  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  productivity  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
less  than  20  per  cent  below  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  In  the 
province  of  Ontario,  per  person,  is  higher 
than  the  amount  of  capital  invested  per  per- 
son in  the  United  States.  Why  there  has 
been  a  persistent  and  substantial  differential 
in  wages  in  the  province  of  Ontario— as  dis- 
tinct from  the  United  States— is  something 
that  I  just  do  not  understand.  For  the  rea- 
sons which  have  been  given  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  and  by  the  studies  which 
have  been  made  about  the  question  of  wage 
differentials  between  Ontario  and  the  United 
States,  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
disabuse  ourselves  of  this  version  of  where 
our  standard  of  living  is  to  be  and  what  the 
persons  in  the  lower  wage  brackets  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  to  receive. 

There  is  just  no  justification  whatsoever  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  this  province  being 
$1.30  an  hour  and  the  hours  of  work  per 
week  being  fixed  at  48  hours  instead  of  at 
40  hours. 

On  the  figures  which  I  have  given  the 
Minister— and  for  reasons  which  I  have  tried 
to  set  forth— I  would  like  to  have  his  re- 
sponse in  some  detail  about  how  he  arrived 
at  this  particular  wage,  why  he  maintains 
the  48  hour  week,  and  why  he  thinks  there 
is  any  continuing  justification  for  a  substan- 
tial  and   persistent  differential  between   the 
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wages  paid  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  shocking  for  anyone  to  say  that  out 
wages,  our  real  income  per  person  in  the 
province,  are  only  slightly  better  than  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  United  States.  What  is 
the  reason  behind  it?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Minister  cannot  persuade  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  up  the  minimtun  wage? 

I  am  not  an  economist.  I  understand  that 
some  people  argue  that  a  minimum  wage  is 
not  valid.  I  am  prepared,  for  the  sake  of 
this  interchange,  to  assume  that  a  minimiun 
wage  is  an  essential  part  of  upgrading  Ae 
incomes  of  persons  who  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  skills  to  demand  higher  wages  in  the 
market  place.  1  am  prepared  to  assume  that 
in  the  light  of  the  economic  council's  report 
about  the  number  of  dollars  required  to  live 
at  a  decent  level  in  the  province,  that  the 
obligation  must  be  on  this  Minister  to  adjust 
that  wage  rate  in  order  that  i)ersons  can 
live  decendy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
want  to  reply  to  the  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  was  wondering  if  there 
were  any  other  statements  on  it  because  I 
am  trying  to  deal  with  them  now. 

I  will  make  a  statement  if  there  are  no 
others,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Are  there  any  others  who 
wish  to  speak  before  the  Minister  replies?  If 
not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Ontario's  minimum  wage 
rates  are  now  the  highest  in  Canada,  let  us 
start  on  that  basis.  They  apply  to  more 
workers— over  2.5  million— in  a  wider  variety 
of  industries  than  do  those  in  any  other 
Canadian  jurisdiction. 

We  cannot  relate  everything  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  separate  country  with  sepa- 
rate conditions  and  situations.  The  minimum 
wage  rates  are  enforced  and  administered  by 
the  Employment  Standards  Branch  and  we 
have  strengdiened  that  branch  considerably 
in  order  to  carry  out  that  particular  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  indicators  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  province's  minimum  wage 
programme,  and  we  have  to  refer  back  to 
1964,  when,  as  I  recall,  the  minimum  wage 
was  first  brought  in. 

Our  research  shows  that  when  the  $1  x>er 
hour  rate  was  extended  across  the  province 
in  1964,  about  132,000  workers  were  affected. 
We  estimate  tiiat  the  recent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wai^e  to  ^1.80  per  hour  has  bewe* 


fitted  as  many  as  150,000  to  190,000  em- 
ployees—or about  eight  per  cent  of  Ae  worfc- 
force  covered  by  the  new  Act. 

From  1964  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
we  have  collected  nearly  $600,000  for  more 
than  13,500  employees  in  underpayments  of 
the  minimum  wage  alone.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  under  the  new  mini- 
mum wage,  we  have  collected  over  $10,000 
for  523  employees. 

The  staff  of  this  branch  has  conducted 
well  over  200,000  inspections  since  1964  to 
ensure  that  we  have  province-wide  com- 
pliance—and this  is  important— we  do  not 
want  minimum  wage  compliance  only  in  one 
section,  but  throughout  the  province. 

The  maintenance  of  this  floor-level  wage 
clearly  heljjs  to  protect  those  people  In  our 
workforce  who  are  open  to  economic  ex- 
ploitation, and  this,  to  me,  is  a  very  important 
point.  Our  experience  shows  that  they  are 
often  recent  immigrants  who  are  not  familiar 
with  our  ways  or  our  language;  they  include 
our  native  people  who  are  having  a  difficult 
transition   into   an   industrialized   society. 

A  number  of  factors  had  to  be  weighed 
and  considered  in  establishing  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  level  of  $1.30  per  hour.  First  <rf 
all,  to  offset  the  rise  in  prices  between  1963, 
when  the  $1  was  introduced,  and  1968,  the 
minimum  had  to  be  increased  by  at  least 
15  per  -cent. 

Secondly,  the  increase  had  to  be  large 
enough  to  restore  the  minimum  wage  earner's 
1963  ability  to  compete  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices relative  to  other  wage  earners.  This 
required  an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  because 
there  has  been  that  level  of  increase  in  the 
average  wages  in  that  i)eriod  of  time. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  ensure  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  differential  maintained  be- 
tween the  level  of  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare benefits  and  that  of  the  minimum  wage. 
At  $1.30  per  hour  for  48  hours  a  week,  the 
rrrinimum  wage  provides  a  weekly  income  of 
$62.40,  which  now  exceeds  both  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  welfare  benefits  for 
a  married  man  with  two  dependents.  We 
realize  Aat  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  level 
of  the  minimum  wage  with  the  support  pro- 
grammes, since  tfie  level  of  the  minimum 
wage  must  be  related  to  the  individual 
wOTker— you  cannot  relate  it  across  the  board 
-while  the  benefits  under  these  other  pro- 
grammes can  be  related  to  the  employee's 
marital  status  and  the  number  of  his 
dependents. 

There  is  another  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  impact  of  any  increase  on  the  economy 
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as  a  whole.  We  had  to  examine  the  ability 
of  the  economy  to  sustain  and  support  a  30 
per  cent  increase  in  the  province's  wage  floor 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  accompanied 
by  any  increase  in  the  productivity  or  output 
of  those  workers  affected.  In  determiiiing  the 
level  we  had  to  ensure  that  it  was  not  too 
low  to  provide  the  necessary  protection,  or  so 
high .  that  the  short  term  gains  for  some 
individuals  might  be  offset  by  the  reduced 
employment  opportunities  brought  on  by  the 
general  substitution  of  capital  for  labour. 

As  for  the  implications  of  introducing  a 
$2  or  $2.50  minimum  wage,  we  know  that 
the  additional  payroll  costs  alone  would 
reach  into  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We  have  no  reliable  estimate  of  the 
total  costs  or  overall  economic  impact  asso- 
ciated with  tliese  rates,  but  frankly  I  do  not 
think   my   friends   opposite   have   either. 

Now  tliere  a  number  of  other  considera- 
tions in  reference  to  this,  dealing  more  with 
the  philosophy,  but  I  wanted  particularly  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  facts  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  in  this  regard;  and  one  other  point 
that  I  want  to  make  very  clear  is  that  before 
tlie  change  in  the  minimum  wage  came  into 
effect  on  January  1  this  year  we  had  already 
set  up  a  review  situation  so  that  we  could 
look  at  the  change  in  wages  and  the  effect 
that  would  be  brought  about  by  change  in 
the  minimum  wage  the  way  we  have 
achieved    it. 

I  have  other  information  oh  this  matter, 
and  part  of  it  I  would  like  to  ptut  before  you. 
.  In  examining  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
level  of  the  minimum  wage,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  agree  on  the  purpose  and  the  ob- 
jective. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  view  the 
minimum  wage  as  a  panacea  for  poverty.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  decide  what  the 
acceptable  income  should  be  for  a  family  of 
a  certain  size  and  then  proceed  to  set  out  an 
hourly  riiinimum  rate  that  would  realize  that 
income  and  all  of  our  poverty  problems 
would  be  theoretically  solved. 
-  To  begin  with,  no  one  is  really  sure  of 
the  overall  effect  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage,  or  what  impact  it  actually  has  on  em- 
ployment, on  prices  or  on  wage  structures. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  different  theories 
that  have  been  developed,  a  great  deal  more 
research  is  required  before  we  can  really 
understand  how  this  socio-economic  tool 
actually  works  and  how  it  can  best  be  used 
in  the   future. 

In  our  departinent,  our  own  research 
braiich   is,   as    I   mentioned  previously,   cur- 


rently -engaged  in  studies  in  the  wake  of  the 
recent  .increase  in  the  miilimum  :wagje  that 
.^are  designed  to.  give  U5  better  information 
than  we  have  previously  had  o^.  this.  But 
jantil  vve  .have  a  clearer  ijlea.  .of  how  the 
minihium  wage  works,  including  its  long  term 
impact  on  employment  and  on  prices »  it 
vv'oulfd.  be-  irresponsible  for  us  to  suggest  .^fliat 
we  increase  it.  to  a  level,  necessary,  to  elimi- 
nate all  poverty  for  the  employed  and  their 
'fiaimilies.    -  ;         :      < 

I  suggest  that  we  hold  this  objective  to 
,the .minimum  wage  for  those  who  liave  this 

ideal  of  the  minimum  wage,  that  they  really 
^ire    not    appreciative    of    the    costs    and    the 

overaJl   impact   associate.d  with   raising   it;  to 

the   other   levels. 

.  -  You  can  argue,  for  example,  that  to  over- 
come the  problem,  the  level  of  the  minimum 
-wage  should  rise  in  accordance  with  the 
.workers'  family  responsibility.  However,  if 
'you  are  going  to  have  a  free  labour  market, 
and  that  is  what  we  have,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  procedure  would  only  encourage  em- 
'ployers  to  discriminate  against  workers"  with 
dependents.  This  in  turn  would  hurt,  rather 
than  help.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  decree  various  minimal  wage 
rates  required  to  accommodate  the  income 
levels  for  different  families.  In  short,  while 
the  minimum  wage  rate  can  make  a  Contribu- 
tion—and I  believe  it  does  to  the'  war  on 
poverty— it  is  not  in  itself  the  sole  means, 
uoi^  really  is  it  flexible  enough  to  do  the 
whole   job.  '.'■:. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  used  to -force  inefficient 
employers  to  make  better  use  of  their  re- 
sources, or  go  out  of  business.  This  assumes 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  low-wage  industries.  However,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  waste 
and  inefliciency  that  is  holding  down  wages, 
or  whether  it  is  the  existence  of  stiff  inter- 
national  competition. 

There  is  another  assumption  inherent  in 
this  objective  of  the  minimum  wage;  and  it 
is  that  resources  freed  from  firms,  which  are 
forced  to. close,  will  be  re-employed  in  more 
productive    enterprises. 

Finally,  I  rather  doubt  whether  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  manipulating  floor  rates, 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  restruc- 
turing industries  in  a  way  that  is  suggested 
hy  this  interpretation  of  the  purpose  , of  a 
minimum   wage.. 

I  Simply  am  going  to  leave  it  at  that 
poiut,  and  say  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  I 
look  f cHT:  changes^  in  the  minimum  wage  from 
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time  to  tiine.  It  will  be  based  on  studies, 
that  we  will  make,  and  it  will  work  out,  I 
think,  reasonably  well,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  research  that  we  have. 

One  last  point  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  is 
that  we  are  not  setting  what  may  be  a  wage 
that  we  would  necessarily  like  to  see.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  set  a  base  from  which  the 
employee,  through  his  negotiation  and 
through  his  work  with  employers,  will  in- 
crease his  earnings  from  that  point.  In  other 
words,  it  should  be  used  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  workers  who  are  perhaps  open  to 
direct  exploitation  and  who  have  Httle  bar- 
gaining power  themselves. 

We  want  to  put  a  floor  under  wages  and 
we  want  to  guard  them  against  unfair  com- 


petition based  on  that  kind  of  exploitation. 
If  the  minimum  wage  is  viewed  in  this  pers- 
pective, then  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  rate  of  $1.30  per  hour  is  appropriate 
despite  the  fact  that  it  may  fall  short  of 
providing  what  we  may  call,  a  living  wage, 
or  a  fair  wage  in  the  present  anti-poverty 
context.  So,  by  setting  the  minimum  wage 
at  the  level  we  have,  we  are  making  some 
contribution  toward  alleviating  poverty 
amongst  those  who  are  employed  at  low 
rates.  This  should  be  viewed  as  really,  a  by- 
product, providing  protection  to  workers  who 
have  little  bargaining  power  and  also  guard- 
ing them  against  unfair  competition  in  wages. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOUR 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1006: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister: 
out  of  the  190,000  wage  earners  whose  mini- 
mum wage  was  increased  as  a  result  of  his 
recent  legislation,  how  many  of  those  were 
women? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Let 
us  start  off  by  saying  that  I  do  not  have  all 
the  statistics,  but  we  do  have  some.  In  a 
number  of  the  industries  our  statistics  show 
the  majority  were  women.  In  some  of  the 
industries  in  that  original  survey,  for  example, 
the  rubber  industry,  46  per  cent  to  43  per 
cent,  that  is  male  to  female;  in  the  woollen 
mills,  42  per  cent  to  42  per  cent;  in  clothing, 
40  per  cent  to  41  per  cent;  in  personal  service 
industries— laundries,  cleaners,  pressers,  etc.— 
it  was  43  per  cent  to  46  per  cent.  I  think  the 
same  kind  of  percentages  would  pertain  else- 
where. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  Minister's  attention  that 
there  are  90,000  one-parent  families  in  which 
the  one  parent  is  a  woman,  that  is  out  of  the 
120,000  one-parent  families.  A  woman  with 
two  children  earning  the  minimum  wage 
under  this  legislation  would  receive  less  than 
she  would  receive  if  she  were  receiving  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance.  I  think  that  this  is 
part  of  the  problem  that  is  emerging  now. 

Looking  at  it  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  family  of  two 
adult  persons  with  two  children,  they  would 
receive  on  public  welfare  assistance,  under 
The  Family  Benefits  Act,  they  would  receive 
$237  a  month.  When  you  take  the  minimum 
wage  income  of  $2,704  a  year  and  take  off 
the  personal  exemption  and  standard  deduc- 
tion for  income   tax,   and   you   take   off   the 
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children's  exemptions,  you  will  find  that  the 
taxable  income,  less  social  development  tax, 
unemployment  insurance,  hospitalization,  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan— and  presuming  you 
would  like  this  family,  Mr.  Minister,  to  he  a 
healthy  family,  we  have  included  in  there 
OMSIP-the  family  comes  out  with  $176  a 
month. 

That  is  part  of  the  problem  that  the  Min- 
ister is  facing  with  this  minimum  wage.  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  please 
advise  me  exactly  how  many  women  in  On- 
tario—did I  lose  you  there,  Mr.  Minister? 
No!  Just  realize  that  by  the  time  the  work- 
ing person  has  paid  all  taxes,  he  or  she  ends 
up  with  approximately  $60  less  than  the  same 
family  would  receive  if  they  were  on  welfare. 

So  what  is  happening  in  Ontario  is  that  the 
women  are  going  out  to  work  for  an  average 
wage  of  $2,000  a  year  to  supplement— when 
they  do  not  represent  one-parent  family  in- 
comes—to supplement  a  man's  income  of 
about  $4,000  to  $4,500,  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
national  average  of  $6,500. 

Mr.  Minister,  no  one  has  yet  come  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  two  categories  of  women 
out  there  working:  the  ones  who  are  helping 
families  and  must  have  assistance  if  they  are 
to  keep  the  family  income  up  to  the  national 
level;  and  those  representing  one-parent 
families  who  have  struggled  along  for  years 
trying  to  raise  children  and  trying  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  goN'emment. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Minister  that  he  would 
take  a  look  at  exactly  where  the  people  on 
the  minimum  wage  fall.  A  couple  on  the  mini- 
mum wage,  where  there  is  one  wage  earner 
—so  often  an  elderly  person,  say,  supporting 
an  elderly  wife— they  are  both  Ijetter  off 
under  welfare  where  they  would  receive  $181 
a  month.  After  they  pay  the  usual  taxes  and 
are  covered  by  OMSIP,  working  they  have 
$185  left.  They  have  $4  a  month  more,  Mr. 
Minister,  if  they  go  out  to  work.  That  is  the 
new  problem  that  is  created. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  ha\e  statis- 
tics to  show  us  that  the  welfare  allotments, 
which  in  these  cases  are  similar  or  higher,  to 
show  us  that  the  welfare  allotments  are  such 
that  families  cannot  live  on  that  $l-a-day  under 
the  dependence  of  government.  Now  imagine 
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how  frustrated  they  feel  when  they  are  out 
working  eight  hours  a  day  and  they  are  still 
not  living  any  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  was  brought  to  my 
attention  just  too  late  for  the  Minister's  esti- 
mates in  the  last  session.  It  was  a  brief  which 
was  made  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  regard- 
ing women's  minimum  wage  rates.  It  was 
from  the  Congress  of  Canadian  Women. 

The  Congress  of  Canadian  Women  is  no 
small  organization,  Mr.  Chainnan.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1968,  they  presented  a  brief  stating 
that: 

At  the  ninth  national  convention  of  the 
Congress  of  Canadian  Women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1967,  it  was  resolved  that  the  hourly 
minimum  rate  for  women  be  raised  from 
$1  to  $2  per  hour.  A  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  at  a  labour  conference  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  October  last.  And 
again  at  the  federal-provincial  Prime  Min- 
isters' conference  held  in  Ottawa  on  Febru- 
ary 6  of  this  year  the  need  for  a  universal 
minimum  wage  to  enable  all  Canadians  to 
enjoy  life  more  abundantly  was  expressed. 

Unfortunately,  these  proposals  have  already 
been  outdated  by  the  alarming  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  that  is  what  these  ladies 
were  stating  would  happen. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pause  there  for  a 
moment  and  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  cost  of  living:  I  interviewed 
these  ladies  personally.  One  of  them  had 
worked  at  a  sewing  machine  over  on  Snadina 
for  17  years  and  put  two  boys  through  uni- 
versity. These  are  women  who  have  worked 
most  of  their  lives  and  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  continue  or  for  other  women 
coming  along  in  their  places  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  which  they  refer  to  in 
their  brief— which  was  presented  in  February, 
1968— they  state  then  that  the  cost  of  living 
stood  at  152.6  against  the  consumers'  index 
for  1963  of  133.  Now  we  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  1968  the  cost  of  living  index 
rose  so  high,  to  155.2,  that  we  established 
a  new  cost  of  living  base.  And  when  we 
began  using  the  new  base  in  1961  for  refer- 
ence it  was  with  costs  as  100;  in  1968  it  is 
already  120.1. 

In  the  lasit  five  years  women's  wages  have 
not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living. 
That  is  an  absolute  fact. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Some  men's 
have  not  either! 


Mrs.  M.  Ren  wick:  Well  men's  or  women's, 
I  am  not  speaking  solely  of  women.  An  hon. 
member  said  "neither  have  men's".  I  am  not 
speaking  solely  of  women,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  never  represented  solely  women  in 
this  Legislature,  fortunately  I  represent  a 
total  riding  and  I  have  tried  to  do  so.  But  I 
feel  that  this  particular  problem  has  to  be 
looked  at  separately  because  the  Minister  of 
Labour  can  do  a  great  deal  to  exert  influence 
on  other  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  and  on  the 
Cabinet  itself  and  on  the  Prime  Minister. 

If  in  his  department  there  are  going  to  be 
women  in  the  labour  force— and  there  are 
considerable  as  die  Minister  said,  one  third 
of  the  total  labour  force— some  relevancy  has 
to  come  into  the  fact  that  they  are  women, 
that  in  principle  their  work  is  the  same  but 
their  problems  are  different,  that  invariably 
they  have  problems  that  men  do  not  have. 
Even  if  these  problems  do  not  fall  within  the 
Minister's  department,  he  will  at  least  benefit 
by  making  a  better  working  world  for  women 
under  his  department  by  asking  for  legislation 
under  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  for  proper  facihties  for  after-four 
centres  and  for  lunches  at  school  and  for  day 
nurseries.  These  are  things  women  must  have 
if  they  are  to  put  their  full  force  of  energy 
and  their  lives,  Mr.  Chairman,  into  the  work 
of  this  department. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber help  the  men  have  their  wives  kick  back 
a  httle  more  cigarette  money? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwiek:  Most  of  the  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  states  that  things  must  be  the 
same  for  the  men  as  they  are  for  the  women; 
we  are  just  trying  to  get  the  other  juxtaposi- 
tion into  line  where  things  are  the  same  for 
women  as  for  men. 

Now,  when  the  women  made  this  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  concerned  with  the 
fact  that-^it  can  be  seen  just  from  the  Min- 
ister's answer  to  my  pre\dous  question— what 
happens  with  a  minimum  wage  is  that  by  and 
large  it  is  a  supplement  earning  to  a  family 
income.  Statistics  have  proven  that  that  is  not 
a  luxury  earning,  by  and  large,  it  is  an  earn- 
ing which  brings  the  male  income  up  to  the 
national  average.  But  what  has  happened  to 
women  working  today  is  that  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  eventually  becomes  the  maximum 
rate  for  unorganized  women,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  something  that  the  Minister  might 
very  well  take  a  look  at,  the  number  in  his 
working  forces  who  are  working  at  the  mini- 
mum wage  which,  for  them,  has  become  a 
maximum  wage. 
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The  Minister  has  said  that  he  wants  this— 
and  that  the  government  believes  this— only 
to  be  a  base  from  which  anyone  can  rise, 
but  I  think  if  the  Minister  would  discuss 
it  with  me  some  time  I  would  be  interested 
in  the  department  coming  up  with  figures, 
if  it  is  possible,  of  the  numbers  of  women 
who  are  in  fact  being  treated  as  if  that  were 
a  maximum  wage,  where  that  is  the  only 
wage  that  is  being  paid  or  is  even  hoped  to 
be  paid. 

The  points  that  the  women  made  were  of 
course  the  ones  I  made  about  the  deductions 
from  income,  of  income  tax,  charities,  employ- 
ment insurance  and  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
Then  they  added  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  that  $2.50  is  a  one- 
fare  zone,  and  $5  a  week  is  a  two-fare  zone. 
They  stated  also  that  in  order  for  a  women  to 
obtain  and  secure  employment  there  are  many 
additional  costs.  Employers  demand  that  they 
will  be  coiflFured  and  groomed.  A  woman 
spends  an  average  of  $2.50  a  week  for  hair 
sets;  her  clothing  is  more  expensive  and 
delicate  than  a  man's,  and  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, must  be  frequently  dry  cleaned,  the  cost 
of  which  is  high. 

These  are  all  very  important  aspects  of  a 
woman  being   out   in   the   work   force,    Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  know  that  the  people  work- 
ing in  the  Minister's  department  of  govern- 
ment are   anxious   to   have   at  least   ten  per 
cent  more  women  in  the  work  force  than  are 
there  already.    They  pointed  out  also  that: 
Much    more    is    required   of   women    in 
ultra-modern  offices,  factories,  banks,  stores, 
and  that  there  are  relatively  few  employers 
who    provide    their   women    workers    with 
footwear  or  uniforms   as  is  done  to  post- 
men,  policemen,   truckers,   bus   and   street 
car  operators,   and  so  on.   None   of  these 
essential  worlc-a-day  items  has  been  calcu- 
lated in  setting  women's  minimum  rates  of 
pay  even  though  they  drastically  help  to 
reduce  them. 

They  refer  to  women,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
weakest  link  in  the  labour  chain  and  I  would 
think  statistics  would  bear  that  out.  I  would 
be  quite  interested  in  what  the  Minister  comes 
forth  with  in  tiie  province  of  Ontario  to  offset 
the  tradition. 

The  majority  of  women  are  outside  the 
labour  unions  and  have  been  arbitrarily 
legis-lated  into  peonage  by  government 
decree  through  an  immutable  frozen  wage 
Act- 
Mr.  Ben:  Oh  good  grief  I  What  about  equal- 
ity of  the— 


Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  To  continue: 
—which  bears  no  rt^l  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  today.  The  maximum 
level  of  existence  allowed  for  unattached 
Ontario  women  is  subjugated  to  the  lowest 
minimum  rate  whether  or  not  it  will  buy 
the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

That  is  what  I  tiliink  the  Minister  has  to  face 
up  to— that  we  cannot  have  a  minimum  wage 
that  is  just  a  base,  because  for  so  many  people 
they  are  left  to  use  that  wage  to  buy  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Minister,  or  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber, 
need  only  go  upstairs  any  evening  and  talk  to 
the  women  workers  who,  when  I  talked  to 
them  six  months  ago,  were  earning  $40  a 
week.  Those  $40  or  the  present  $52  do  not 
buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Quoting  again: 

Women's  wages  throughout  are  not  based 
iis  are  men's,  who  are  considered  to  be  the 
family's  sole  breadwinner.  The  fact  is  that 
thousands  of  divorced,  separated,  and 
single  women  who  are  also  likely  to  be  the 
sole  breadwinners  today.  Times  have 
changed  and  our  highly  inflated  economy 
has  upset  the  family  structure  and  reversed 
the  process. 

I  think  if  the  Minister  takes  a  look  at  the 
number  of  one-parent  families  in  Ontario  he 
should  become  alarmed  at  how  they  are  going 
to  earn  a  liveable  wage  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children. 

They  refer  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
housing  and  they  say: 

An  exceedingly  serious  crisis  exists  at 
present  in  urban  areas  in  the  matter  of 
housing,  that  neither  the  male  head  of  a 
family,  or  a  single  woman,  can  cope  with 
out  of  their  unreahstic  earnings.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Toronto  Metro  Real  Estate  Board 
states  that  an  annual  income  of  $8,000  is 
insufficient  to  buy  and  nviiintain  the  average 
small  home,  but  now  a  $10,000  income  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  purchase  one. 

Well  Mr.  Chairman,  since  then  you  have  one 
small  step  in  the  right  direction  in  that  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  is  announcing  that  people  will  be 
able  to  purchase  homes  on  just  under  $7,000 
a  year.  But  50  per  cent  of  our  people  earn 
less  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  you  can  be  sure  a 
large  proportion  of  those  earning  less  than 
$7,000  are  women. 

Then  they  ask,  Mr.  Minister: 

Picture  if  you  can  the  desperate  plight 
of  a  woman  with  children  seeking  shelter 
in  Metro  Toronto  imder  these  conditions. 
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especially  if  their  sole  support  and  earnings 
are  the  minimum  regional  rate.  At  least 
one  third  of  a  woman's  income  is  spent  for 
decent  shelter,  be  it  a  basement  room  or 
an  attic  or  an  apartment  downtown.  Ever>' 
year  the  cost  of  housing  is  growing  worse 
and  becoming  almost  totally  prohibitive  for 
the  low-income  family,  much  less  for  work- 
ing women  witli  two  or  more  children. 
Increased  hydro  rates,  fuel,  municipal  taxes, 
and  higher  income  tax  will  force  rents  and 
prices  of  homes  up  higher  than  in  1968, 

Now  they  refer  to  die  fact  tliat: 

Thirty  six  million  dollars  was  budgeted 
in  1968  for  welfare  in  Metro  Toronto,  and 
a  great  deal  of  tliis  will  be  used  to  care 
for  women  with  children  who  cannot  buy 
accommodations  they  can  afford.  Hundreds 
have  been  placed  in  emergency  shelters, 
having  no  place  to  live.  Many  are  deserted 
wives  and  if  given  effective  training,  and 
particularly  health  and  housing  and  child 
care,  and  work  at  an  adequate  wage,  cordd 
be  entirely  self-supporting,  thus  helping  to 
relieve  the  already  overburdened  smaU  tax- 
payer. 

Now  Mr.  Minister,  I  talk  to  these  women 
every  week,  who,  if  they  were  trained  and 
had  any  sort  of  facilities  for  their  children, 
now  living  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act 
and  under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act,  would  be  self-supporting. 

Right  now  there  is  a  case  in  Metro  that 
might  interest  you  in  the  retraining  of  people 
who  are  already  in  receipt  of  government 
assistance,  particularly  women.  The  case  that 
I  am  speaking  of  is  a  family  where  the  girl 
with  three  children,  has  gone  back  to  school; 
she  has  passed  witli  a  very  high  average  of 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  her  public  schooling  and 
wants  to  enter  university,  while  on  welfare, 
to  become  a  teacher  and  come  out  and  teach 
to  be  above  the  minimum  wage  earning  level 
for  herself  and  her  children. 

This  apparently  cannot  he  done  under  the 
welfare  scheme,  but  she  can  sit  at  home  for 
three  or  four  years  under  tlie  welfare  scheme, 
Mr.  Minister,  and  do  nothing.  It  might 
interest  you  to  look  into  tliat  department  a 
little  more   closely. 

They  stressed,  of  course.  Article  22  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  of  which  Canada  is  a 
signatory.  Article  22  reads:  "Everyone  who  is 
a  member  of  society  has  the  right  to  social 
security   and   is   entitled   to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Order  please. 
It  appears   to  me   that  the  hon.   member  is 


talking  about  many  points  and  matters  which 
are  irrelevant  and  superfluous  to  the  matter 
she  first  introduced  and  that  was  the  mini- 
mum wage  as  it  applied  to  women. 

We  have  finished  with  the  human  rights 
commission;  we  have  finished  witli  the 
women's  bureau.  I  would  ask  tlie  lion,  mem- 
ber to  stick  to  the  matters  before  us,  which 
is  under  the  employment  standards.  She  may 
speak  about  the  minimum  wage,  which  she 
has  already  done,  and  general  employment 
standards,  but  the  matters  she  is  relating  are 
totally  irrelevant   and   superfluous. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Very  well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  skip  the  human  rights  which,  of 
course,  was  covered  quite  well  last  night.  I 
think  that  the  Minister  would  have  been 
interested,  naturally,  in  the  retraining  pro- 
grammes that  he  is  in  charge  of  under  the 
manpower  section  of  this  Act. 

The  summary,  Mr.  Minister,  was  simply 
asking  for  an  implementation  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  for 
Ontario  for  low-cost  housing  for  women,  if 
they  have  to  live  on  this  minimum  wage. 
You  will  have  less  problem  with  people 
living  on  the  minimum  wage,  Mr.  Minister, 
if  they  do  not  have  to  pay  such  high  rent. 

That  is  not  illogical;  that  is  not  super- 
fluous, Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  people  trying  to  live  on  this  wage. 
It  is  a  frustration  from  the  time  tliey  get  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning  until  they  get  into  it 
at  night,  and  they  are  trying  to  rear  chil- 
dren and  trying  to  educate  children. 

They  have  asked  for  a  basic  minimum 
hourly  rate  of  $2  for  all  women  which,  I  am 
certain,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Minister, 
should  be  higher  than  $2  now.  Their  last 
point  was  to  request  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  review  board  to  hear  appeals 
and  furnished  with  full  legal  powers  to  revise 
the  minimum  rate  upwards,  as  economic 
conditions  warrant— all  of  which  was  respect- 
fully submitted  by  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Women. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,   I   am   going  to  sum  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague,  die  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre,  pointed  out,  any- 
one trying  to  live  on  the  $1.30  an  hour  that 
is  provided  for  under  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act,   just   cannot  possibly  do   it. 

The  Minister  indicated  earlier,  before  sup- 
per adjournment,  that  he  felt  the  raising  of 
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the  minimum  wage  to  $1.30  an  hour  con- 
tributed in  some  way  to  eliminating  poverty. 
I  believe  that  was  the  term  he  used. 

I  think  really  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
considerably  if  we  even  begin  to  believe  that 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.30  an  hour 
does  anything  at  all— anything  at  all— to  ease 
the  poverty-stricken  situation  that  a  great 
many  people  in  this  province  find  facing 
them  every  day. 

I  would  like,  just  for  a  moment,  to  revert 
back  to  a  speech  I  made  in  this  House 
earlier  this  year,  in  which  I  discussed  the 
difficulties  a  family  of  four  would  have  in 
living  in  this  province  if  their  earnings  were 
$5,200  a  year. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  even  taking 
only  the  essential  things,  the  things  that  must 
be  purchased  in  order  to  live  a  reasonable 
life,  one  could  get  by  on  no  less  than  $5,400 
a  year,  that  is  was  almost  physically  im- 
possible to  live  any  kind  of  reasonable 
existence  on  less  than  $5,400  a  year. 

At  the  present  time,  after  taxes,  imem- 
ployment  insurance,  and  Canada  Pension 
Plan,  and  hospital  insurance  are  deducted 
from  the  $1.30  an  hour  minimum  wage, 
assuming  that  this  person  is  married  and  has 
two  children,  and  assuming  that  he  works  40 
hours  a  week,  and  assuming  that  he  works 
52  weeks  of  every  year,  he  has  $2,498.32  left. 

Out  of  that,  he  has  got  to  provide  for  a 
family  of  four;  out  of  that  he  has  got  to 
provide  accommodation,  shelter,  clothing, 
furnishings,  transportation,  medical  coverage, 
plus  all  of  the  other  personal  needs  that  a 
family  of  four  would  have. 

And  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister 
that  all  that  you  have  done— and  my  colleague 
from  Scarborough  Centre  summed  it  up  so 
well— is  by  providing  the  base,  you  have  in 
many  instances  provided  the  maximum  also, 
by  saying  that,  in  your  opinion,  $1.30  an 
hour  is  sufficient  money  to  exist  in  this 
province. 

The  Minister  shakes  his  head,  and  he  says 
that  he  has  not  said  that  $1.30  an  hour  is 
sufficient  to  exist  in  this  province.  But  by 
establishing  that  as  the  minimum  wage  you 
have  in  effect  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  it 
is  possible  to  exist  on  $1.30  an  hour  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  is  this,  that  taking  only  two  of 
the  essential  items— two  of  them— food  and 
shelter  would  account  for  $2,300  a  year,  for 
a  family  of  four;  it  would  allow  $25  per  week 
for  food  and  $85  per  month  for  rent,  and 
that  takes  out  of  the  $2,498.32  that  is  left 
after  taxes,  $2,300. 


I  honestly  do  not  understand  how  the 
Minister,  in  what  he  would  call  his  wisdom 
no  doubt,  could  rai.se  the  minimum  wage,  and 
justify  stopping  at  the  level  of  $1.30  an 
hour,  where  it  has  been  proved  here  and  in 
many  other  places  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  on  less  than  $2.50  an  hour.  I  cannot 
understand  the  rationalization,  the  thought 
process,  that  goes  into  establishing  $1.30  an 
hour  in  a  province  such  as  this,  when  that 
does  not  even  provide  sufficient  moneys  for 
the  very  essential  things.  It  provides  only 
$198.32  with  which  to  purchase  medical 
coverage,  clothing,  transportation,  telephone, 
newspapers,  furnishings  for  a  home,  plus  all 
the  other  things  that  are  required  in  order  to 
live.  And  the  Minister  I  am  sure  would  agree 
with  me  that  you  just  cannot  do  it.  That 
money,  that  $198  would  provide  only  medi- 
cal coverage  under  OMSIP,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  left. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  the  Minister  could 
even  consider  the  introduction  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.30  an  hour,  taking  into  considera- 
tion what  confronts  every  single  citizen  right 
across  this  province.  Recognizing  that  in- 
variably, unorganized  workers  across  this 
province  are  faced  with  the  difficult  propo- 
sition of  convincing  an  employer  that  while 
it  is  claimed  to  be  the  minimum  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  maximum. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Do  not  speak  for  all  unorganized 
workers,  some  of  them  earn  a  lot  more  than 
you  are  earning. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  We  are  hear- 
ing from  the  janitor  again. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  quite  interested  in  the 
comments  from  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Ex.    Ex-Minister. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  pardon  me.  The  ex-Minis- 
ter  of  Resources  Management.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  his  demise. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  The  ex- 
Minister  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  can  say,  of  course,  in 
thinking  of  the  unorganized  and  those  who 
are  poorly  paid,  is  that  to  put  a  Minister  such 
as  that  in  charge  of  Public  Works  where  he 
must  look  after  many  of  the  employees  of 
the  province  is  a  damned  disgrace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  am  talking  about  my 
own  employees  that  are  earning  more  than 
you  are— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
in  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  What  I  want  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter is:  When  you  sit  down  to  justify,  to  set 
the  minimum  wage,  what  do  you  take  into 
consideration?  What  items  do  you  use  in 
compiling  the  amount  that  must  be  set  as 
the  minimum  for  employees  in  this  province? 
We  could  start  there  and  perhaps  the  Minis- 
ter might  like  to  tell  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  would  prefer  an  answer 
first. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  made  to 
the  House  certain  statements  regarding  the 
whole  matter  of  the  minimum  wage  and  if 
the  hon.  member  had  been  listening  he  would 
have  got  the  answers  from  the  Minister 
earlier. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  appireciate  the  Chairman's 
interjection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  interject.  The 
Chairman  is  simply  telling  the  hon.  member 
what  has  taken  place.  It  was  not  an  inter- 
jection. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  ask  you  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  you  have  offered  that  advice 
to  me,  can  you  tell  me  please  how  the 
Minister  compiles—? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  can  but  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  brings  about  the  $1.30 
per  hour?  How  he  rationalizes  that  with  the 
cost  of  living  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister  has  an- 
swered that  previously. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  I  do  not  accept  his  an- 
swer. I  do  not  accept  his  answer  because  his 
answer  cannot  possibly  be  measured  against 
the  cost  of  existing.  No  one  in  this  House, 
no  one,  not  even  the  Chairman,  can  convince 
me  that  $1.30  an  hour  can  in  any  way  be 
considered  adequate  for  an  hourly  rate  of 
pay  in  the  province  of  Ontario  considering 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  province.  And  I 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  the  time  has 
come  when  he  should  take  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  it,  that  he  should  recognize  the 
facts  of  life.  The  facts  of  life  are  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  unorganized  people,  work- 
ing in  the  general  labouring  field,  earn  the 
minimum  wage,  and  the  majority  of  women 
working    in    this    province,    working    in    the 


general  labouring  field  earn  the  minimum 
wage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  are  so  wrong. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Well 
prove  it,  prove  it.  If  you  have  so  much  to  say 
why  does  he  not  prove  what  he  says? 

Mr.  Deans:  In  fact  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  most  of  those  working  in  stores 
part-time  earn  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  is  not  being 
realistic  in  his  approach  to  the  whole  matter. 

Vote  1006  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1007: 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  that  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  no,  vote  1007  is  the 
charges  under  the  vacation  pay  claims. 

Vote  1007  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1008,  tlie  athletics  commissioner: 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  brief 

question.  I  am  curious,  for  every  few  weeks 
I  receive  a  lovely  copy  of  a  letter  saying 
that,  "With  the  help  of  your  member  for 
High  Park  you  have  received  a  donation  of 
various  forms  of  athletic  equipment,"  and  in 
as  much  as  1  have  very  httle  to  do  v>^ith  these 
I  am  curious  as  to  how  they  come  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  come  about  by 
applications  to  the  athletics  commissioner,  and 
I  really  feel  that  it  is  a  courtesy  that  I  should 
extend  to  all  mem^bers  of  the  House  that 
when  equipment  is  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the 
government  tliat  I  should  include  the  local 
member. 

Mr.  R,  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Very  good,  I  like  that. 

Mr.  thairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Hke  to 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
cerning that  phase  of  the  programme,  that  is 
the  assistance  to  the  various  athletic  organi- 
zations throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  athletics  commissioner  does  a  good  job 
in  tlie  dispersal  of  the  funds.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  looking  over  the  report  one  of 
tlie  things  that  does  disturb  me— and  I  am 
looking  at  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister 
—is  tliat  we  find  that  $1,000  vy^as  given  by  the 
athletics  control  commissioner  in  assistance  to 
amateur    sport    to    the    Canadian    equestrian 
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team,  to  help  purchase  training  equipment  for 
Ontario  participants  in  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  an  activity  Uke  this 
would  be  better  finiinced  and  assisted  by  the 
racing  commission  rather  than  being  spent 
by  the  athletics  control  commissioner.  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  help,  let  us  help 
athletes,  not  horses. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  horse  oaine  back  with 
ii  gold  medal. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  the  gold  medal  does 
not  mean  a  thing.  It  still  did  not  show  that 
Canadian  athletes  were  top,  it  simply  showed 
that  Canadian  horses  were  the  tops. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  the  only  one  they 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  likewise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  replying  to  this  I  noticed  that  $750 
was  given  to  the  Canadian  Yachting  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  not  the  types  of 
activities  that  really  should  come  under  an 
athletics  control  commissioner.  I  think  a  grant 
to  this  might  come  under  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department.  That  $750  could  have 
been  given  to  seven  different  athletic  organi- 
zations in  the  province  that  could  have  put  it 
to  much  better  use  than  the  yachting  group. 

I  am  referring  to  page  17  of  your  blue 
book,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Minister.  I  think 
that  funds  for  amateur  sport  should  be  to 
amateur  sport.  I  do  not  consider  that  yachting 
or  horses  could  be  classified  in  the  type  of 
activity  that  we  really  should  be  assisting. 
Let  some  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  it  wishes  to  assist,  assist  that  indivi- 
dual type  of  sport. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  looking  through 
the  report  I  find  that  the  amount  of  funds 
collected  from  professional  wrestling  was 
$12,000,  professional  boxing  was  some  $2,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  total  of  some 
$14,000  that  we  have  collected  in  fees  from 
tliose  two  types  of  professional  activities.  If 
we  are  going  to  operate  a  control  commis- 
sioner to  collect  only  $14,000  in  fees,  I  think 
the  commissioner  could  be  Sipending  his  time 
better  in  taking  care  of  amateur  athletics 
rather  than  worrying  about  the  boxers  and 
tlie  wrestlers.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
wrestlers  we  find  that  they  have  365  wrestlers 
that  only  pays  $5  fee,  and  only  two  that  pay- 
for  a  professional  wresthng  licence— a  $500 
f^.  Why  would  there  be  such  a  marked 
difference  in  fees  between  a  class  1  and  a 
class  2  licence  in  the  professional  wrestling 


field?  They  are  both  the  some,  they  are  both 
just  as  phoney. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  One  Is  the 
good  guy  and  the  other  is  the  bad  guy. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  have  an  answer 
from  the  Minister  on  that?  The  two  different 
types  of  wrestling  licences:  class  1,  and  class 
2;  one  a  $5  licence  and  the  other  a  $500 
licence. 

Mr.  Ben:  One  is  for  a  grunt,  the  otlier 
for  a  groan. 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  the  Minister  sighs. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  think  I  have  the  Min- 
ister up  against  the  ropes  this  time. 
Is  there  no  answer,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  really  it  is  not 
in  reference  to  the  wrestlers,  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  promoters,  and  I  must  say  to  you 
that  that  is  my  best  view  at  the  moment.  But 
I  will  gladly  look  it  up  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  more  definite  information. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  Minister  floored  me 
there  with  his  answer. 

An  hon.  member:  You  had  better  give  him 
the  count  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  fields  that  the  athletics  control  com- 
missioner can  get  out  of  and  this  can  be  put 
into  the  entertainment  industry  instead  of 
into  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  the  hon. 
Minister  expand  the  programme  considerably 
so  as  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  all  athletic 
activities  which  need  assistance. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  mention  of  the 
•need  of  a  portable  track.  I  still  think,  even 
though  it  might  be  quite  expensive,  if  we 
intend  to  develop  our  track  athletes  to  a 
greater  level  of  proficiency  than  what  they 
have  displayed  in  the  past  years,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  provide  some  type  of  portable 
track  that  can  be  transported  from  one  major 
metropolitan  area  to  another  in  an  attempt 
to  promote  more  track  and  field  actixities  and 
in  an  attempt  to  inipro\e  the  Ontario  athletic 
imaee  as  far  as  international  competition  is 
concerned  and  likewise,  and  behind  all  of  this 
to  improve  the  fitness,  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  youth  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  not 
being  facetious  in  any  way  but  in  preparation 
for  the  estimates  and  in  honour  of  the  hon. 
meml)er,  l>ecausc  I  suspected  he  might  raise 
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this,  and  with  good  reason,  I  asked  my  people 
to  look  into  this  particularly.  So  they  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  for  me  and  the  latest 
figures  they  ha\'e  on  the  matter  of  a  portable 
track  is  $30,000. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  spend  the  $30,000 
but  I  really  cannot  afford  it.  At  the  moment 
we  have  $168,000  and  while  we  would  like 
to,  in  one  sport  I  do  not  think  we  can  devote 
that  portion  of  the  money.  Give  us  time  and 
we  may  be  able  to  get  more  money  and  some 
year  I  might  be  able  to  come  here  and  tell 
the  hon.  member  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Had  the  department  fol- 
lowed my  suggestion  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  when  I  made  the  suggestion,  it  would 
have  cost  $5,000  or  $6,000.  If  it  is  $30,000 
today,  by  the  time  we  get  over  there  to  pro- 
vide it,  and  that  will  only  be  two  years,  it 
might  be  $40,000,  so  the  Minister  is  better 
off  to  provide  it  now,  rather  than  have  us 
provide  it  later. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Ghainnan,  the  Minister 
mentioned  it  would  cost  about  $30,000;  if  we 
took  out  some  of  the  elite  type  of  athletic 
activities  like  the  equestrians  and  the  yachts- 
men and  take  those  funds  and  provide  them 
for  a  portable  track,  we  could  amortize  this 
over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

When  I  look  into  the  public  accounts  and 
see  some  of  the  other  types  of  organizations 
that  received  grants,  it  sort  of  makes  one 
wonder  as  to  what  really  is  going  on  in  here 
and  why  these  types  of  organizations  are  get- 
ting these  grants.  We  have  the  Argonauts 
football  club  getting  $500,  we  have  a  Fort 
Erie  auto  supply  company  that  received  $500, 
a  Softball  team  that  received  $750.  This  is 
two  years  ago  and  this  past  year— no,  it  was 
East  York  Argonauts  football  club  two  years 
ago  that  received— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  was  East  York. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  Argonauts. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  true,  Mr.  Ghair- 
man,  but  I  am  assuming  it  was  affiliated  with 
the  Argonauts  football  team  and  as  a  result 
it  was  a  sort  of  a  farm  club  for  them.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  accept  that  correction. 

But  as  I  look  through  the  Minister's  pub- 
lic accounts,  I  see  possibly  worthy  types  of 
organizations,  but  were  you  not  to  have  given 
them  a  total  amount  and  provided  a  few 
funds  for  the  track  and  field,  you  might  have 
had  at  this  time  a  portable  track  for  athletes 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston  and  the  Islands): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 


ister if  there  has  been  any  consideration  of 
moving  this  particular  department  over  to 
The  Department  of  Education  in  connection 
with  the  department  of  youth  and  recreation. 

It  seems  to  me  about  a  year  ago  The  De- 
partment of  Education  held  a  conference  in 
connection  with  amateur  sport  in  Ontario 
and  it  seems  to  me  rather  peculiar  to  have 
The  Department  of  Labour  administering 
grants  to  amateur  sports  when  most  if  it  is 
conducted  by  The  Department  of  Education 
through  their  branch. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  to  advise  me 
whether  any  consideration  has  been  given  to 
moving  this  department  over  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  Mr.  Ghainnan,  there 
is  an  interdepartmental  committee  on  youth 
and  a  sub-committee  of  that  composed  of 
several  departments  which  are  looking  into 
this  particular  matter  and  giving  consideration 
to  it. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Ghainnan,  would  you  advise 
me  whether  this  department  has  considered 
sponsoring  or  giving  any  athletic  scholarships 
at  all  to  prominent  athletes  who  wish  to 
attend  a  Ganadian  university  and  who  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  go  to  American  uni- 
versities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Ghairman,  we  do  not 
have  suflBcient  moneys  in  our  budget  for  that 
and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  an  athletic 
scholarship  being  related  really  directly  to 
education  should  and  must  be  vdthin  The 
Department  of  Education,  not  within  this 
one.  This  is  really  a  contribution  to  amateur 
sport. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Ghairman,  does  the  Minister 
not  feel  that  the  sponsorship  of  some  athletic 
soholarships  is  not  also  helping  amateur  sports 
in  the  province? 

Before  the  Minister  answers  that,  one  other 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  most  of  the 
money  that  is  given  to  sport  in  Ontario  and 
to  recreation  comes  through  The  Department 
of  Education  and  they  have  a  special  branch 
for  that. 

I  would  think  that  it  is  only  common  sense 
to  move  this  particular  section  of  the  athletic 
commissioner's  office  into  that  department. 
You  have  that  department  ruling  on  various 
grants  to  various  sporting  organizations 
throughout  the  province.  Here  you  have  the 
athletics  commissioner  making  donations  to 
various  sxwrting  organizations  throughout  the 
province,  and  although  you  may  co-ordinate 
these  activities  in  your  special  committee,  I 
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think  it  just  makes  common  sense  that  you 
should  accumulate  all  this  under  one  section 
so  you  do  not  have  to  have  it  co-ordinated 
within  the  department  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  CJhairman,  just  in  that 
regard,  the  subcommittee  really  is  charged 
with  the  following:  first  to  review  the  prov- 
ince's overall  policies  with  respect  to  amateur 
sport  and  fitness;  secondly,  to  evaluate  the 
policies  with  respect  to  the  findings  of  the 
federal  task  force  on  sports,  and  thirdly,  to 
examine  the  existirig  structure  of  provincial 
agencies  and  to  make  recommendations  in 
connection  with  that. 

Now,  we  have  tried  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  look  into  this  in  all  aspects  so  that  they 
can  report  to  us  and  we  can  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  kind  of  suggestion  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  has 
made. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Excellent  suggestion.  He  has 
another  one. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chainnan,  one  other  ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  is  the  athletic  commissioner 
a  member  of  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  he  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  doubt  very  much  that  this  government 
is  going  to  put  the  problems  of  youth  imder 
one  department  as  has  been  suggested  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  hon.  member 
who  just  sat  down.  If  they  did  so,  it  would 
be  too  easy  to  pin  the  blame  on  responsible 
culprits  and  they  maintain  this  status  quo 
deliberately,  as  they  do  with  Indian  aflFairs; 
they  figure  they  might  as  well  make  every- 
body responsible  for  their  inefficiency. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Saturday  last  I  had 
occasion  to  be  riding  in  a  convertible  through 
the  streets  of  Etobicoke  in  a  parade,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  raise  money  for  retarded 
children.  And  as  I  was  driving  in  this  parade, 
I  noticed  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  youth 
in  a  football  sweater  keeping  pace  with  the 
car.  I  did  not  recognize  the  colours  of  the 
sweater,  so  I  asked  him:  "Whose  sweater  are 
you  wearing?" 

And  he  said:  "You  would  not  believe  me." 
And  I  said:  "Well,  whose  sweater  is  that?" 
And  he  said:  "It  is  the  University  of  Texas." 
So  I  said:  "You  are  from  Texas,  are  you?" 
He  said:  "No,  I  am  Canadian." 


"Well,  what  are  you  doing  down  there?" 

"Going  to  university." 

I  said:  "Why  are  you  not  going  here?" 

He  said:  "I  cannot  afford  it." 

"Yon  mean  you  got  a  scholarship  down 
there?" 

He  said:  "Yes." 

Now  if  anybody  ever  looked  like  an  ath- 
lete, this  fellow  did.  And  the  chap  with  him 
was  in  the  same  boat.  So  he  kept  pace  because 
we  were  going  down  a  residential  street  where 
there  were  not  too  many  spectators,  and  he 
mentioned  that  there  was  only  one  university 
in  Canada  that  was  offering  \hese  scholar- 
ships, and  that  was  Simon  Eraser. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  there  is  an  echo  there. 
"Thank  heavens"  is  a  typical,  conceited,  ig- 
norant, sarcastic  remark  from  the  teaching 
profession.  They  think  that  they  are  next  to 
God.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  they 
think  they  advise  Him.  They  think  they  can 
keep  their  so-called  profession  pure.  They 
would  see  the  cream  of  our  youth  go  south 
or  elsewhere  for  their  education.  And  this  is 
what  we  have  to  put  up  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  got  up  here  in 
answer  to  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville,  talking  about 
his  limited  budget.  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
can  raise  all  kinds  of  money  by  way  of 
taxation  on  sporting  events,  but  we  cannot 
raise  money  for  sports  by  way  of  taxation 
on  sporting  events.  Why  not?  Why  can- 
not we  put  a  tax  on  every  ticket  that  is 
sold  by  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and  use  that 
money  for  sports?  Why  can  we  not  put  a  tax 
on  every  ticket  that  is  sold  by  the  Argo  foot- 
ball club  and  use  that  money  for  sports?  And 
why  can  we  not  put  a  tax  on  every  ticket 
that  is  sold  by  Varsity  Stadium  and  use  that 
money  for  sports? 

Do  you  know  what  your  fabulous  alloca- 
tion works  out  to  here,  Mr.  Minister?  It 
works  out  to  less  than  a  nickel  a  child.  It  is 
just  over  a  penny  per  person.  Big  thing.  No 
wonder  it  is  only  the  horses  that  can  win 
medals  out  of  Ontario.  We  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  at  least  we  can  send  horses 
down  to  win  medals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  look  after  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Ben:  Absolutely.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
if  the  humans  got  as  many  grants  out  of  this 
government  as  the  horses  did,  we  would  take 
all  the  gold  medals. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  would  be  tops  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Ben:  Absolutely.  Mr.  Minister,  I  know 
you  look  upon  this  department  as  just  some- 
thing that  is  there  just  to  hand  out  baseball 
bats  and  gloves. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  imagine  you  have  to  have  the 
bat  to  hit  the  ball,  but  I  remember  that  as 
youngsters  we  somehow  got  along  without 
gloves.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  not 
give  them  the  gloves,  but  somehow  we  man- 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  young  people  are  being  helped  by  this 
fund.    Hundreds,  thousands. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
honest  and  sincere  concern  of  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands.  I  have  sat  here 
and  have  had  to  watch  him— I  do  not  say 
that  in  a  denigrating  way— rise  year  after 
year- 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  said  it  with  all  respect. 

Mr.  Ben:  —and  plead  from  the  back 
benches  that  this  miserly  government  give  a 
pittance  to  our  youth.  He  is  almost  like  little 
Oliver  with  his  bowl,  the  bowl  being  the 
needs  of  the  youth  of  this  province,  when  he 
comes  to  this  Minister,  or  his  predecessor, 
saying,  "Mr.  Minister,  may  I  have  more?" 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  forget  what  hap- 
pened to  Oliver. 

Mr.  Ben:  Same  thing  as  happens  to  this 
poor  member;  he  said,  "What?" 

Theoretically  speaking,  you  use  the  money 
you  raised  by  taxation  with  reference  to 
automobiles  for  highways,  and  so  on.  Why 
can  we  not  raise  money  for  taxation  by 
levying  taxes  on  sporting  events  for  the  en- 
couragement of  athletic  sports  of  this  prov- 
ince? Why  can  we  not  give  more  than  the 
$15,000  you  gave  in  1967—1  think  it  was 
$15,000  to  the  Canadian  Olympic  Associa- 
tion-$  15,000  yes,  in  1967-what  was  it  in 
1968? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  only  every  four  years. 

Mr.  Ben:  $15,000  every  four  years— I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  left  speech- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
my  colleague  from  Windsor- Walkerville  make 
this  speech  annually  and  for  a  very  good 
cause.  For  some  of  you  who  have  come  into 
the  House  not  too  long  ago,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  my  colleague  from  Windsor- Walker- 
ville had  been  an  athletic  coach  for  quite 
some  time  for  a  gymnastics  team  before  he 
came  into  this  House.  He  attended  the 
Olympics  in  Australia,  by  the  way,  with  a 
group  of  youngsters  from  Canada.  He  took 
the  world's  championship  team  to  Russia 
from  Canada,  and  he  also  went  to  the  Pan- 
American  in  Chicago  and  won  four  gold 
medals  and  one  silver  medal  for  the  people 
of  Canada. 

This  man  speaks  with  authority  and  with 
knowledge.  This  man  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  does  tlie  man  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  knew  nothing  of  this  man's 
activities  until  I  just  jotted  a  few  notes  down 
within  the  last  ten  or  15  minutes,  but  I  say 
to  you  that  if  tlie  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  can 
afford  to  have  this  kind  of  a  track,  which  only 
costs  $30,000,  and  if  it  is  a  portable  track  that 
can  be  taken  about  this  province  of  ours  to 
give  our  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  skOls  and  talents  in  the  track,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  this  is  a  top  priority  for 
the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  shows  that  they  have  a  very 
lX)or  track  record. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 
can  afford  this,  it  must  have  been  good  busi- 
ness. These  experts— the  men  who  are  always 
picked  on  by  some  of  my  colleagues— are 
capable  men.  They  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  purchased  this  track,  and  I 
think  this  province  should  take  a  page  out  of 
their  book. 

Purchase  this  track  and  let  our  youngsters 
tiy  their  talents  and  skills,  and  move  the 
track  to  them  if  tliey  cannot  afford  something 
in  tlieir  own  municipahty.  This  makes  sense. 
This  is  not  too  big  an  expenditure  and  I 
would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister 
should  look  with  interest  and  calculate  to 
find  out  whether  this  may  not  be  something 
that  this  province  ought  to  purchase,  because 
we  are  not  a  poor  province. 

Wliile  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  hke  to 
say  to  the  athletics  commissioner  that  I  like 
his  letters.  There  are  times  that  I  have  sent 
requests  to  this  particular  individual  and  asked 
him  for  some  of  the  necessary  equipment  to 
help  the  youngsters   in  tlie  province.   There 
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are  times  when  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
he  had  done  for  some  of  these  people,  hut 
he  has  liecn  good  enough  to  infonn  me  that 
people  in  my  riding  have  accepted,  or  have 
received,  some  of  the  necessary  equipment  to 
help  them  became  they  could  not  aiford  it 
themselves. 

I  think  tliis  is  good.  I  remember  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville,  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  tliis  particular  problem,  and  with  this 
sport,  talking  a  few  years  ago  about  setting 
iiside  only  $28,000  for  amateur  sports  in  the 
province  and  that  was  a  mere  pittance. 

Surely  we  can  afford  better  than  thait  for 
our  children.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
that  you  take  another  look. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  complete  my  remarks  to  the  Minister 
by  requesting  that  he  rewrite  this  Act.  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  a  few  sections  of  the 
Act,  and  this  is  on  rules  of  professional 
wresthng,  to  show  you  how  outdated,  out- 
moded and  archaic  ihis  Act  is. 

The  duties  of  wrestlers: 

No  wrestler  shall  disobey  the  referee, 
professional  wresthng. 

No  wrestler  shall  push,  strike,  kick,  inter- 
fere with  or  threaten  the  referee. 

No  wrestler  shall  tangle  or  hang  the 
neck,  arms,  foot  or  leg  of  an  opponent  on 
the  ropes. 

No  wrestler  shall  kick  an  opponent  witli 
his  foot  or  knee. 

No  wrestler  shall  pull  the  hair  of  an 
opponent. 

No  wrestler  shall  bend  the  fingers  of  an 
opponent. 

No  wrestler  shall  touch  the  ropes  with 
any  part  of  his  body  while  applying  or 
maintaining  a  hold  upon  an  opponent. 

No  wrestler  shall  throw  an  opponent 
out  of  the  ring  over  tlie  top  ropes. 

No  wrestler  shall  wrestle  or  fight  with 
an  opponent  outside  the  ring. 

No  wrestler  shall  have  in  his  possession 
or  use  any  foreign  matter  during  the  match. 

No  wrestler  shall  continue  to  wrestle  or 
fight  after  the  match  ends. 

Now  listen  to  this  one,  Mr.  Chairman: 

No  wrestler  shall  do  any  act  to  unduly 
excite  the  spectators. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  I  will  leave  it  with 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 


An  hon.   member:    I   think   wc  had  Ijettcr 

rewrite  that. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  'Flic  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
lx)rougli. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterljorough):  I  hesi- 
tate to  enter  this  debate  at  this  moment  of 
levity,  but  as  someone  who  participated  in 
amateur  wrestling,  and  also  coached  for  some 
years,  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  the  com- 
plete prostitution  of  the  sport  of  wrestling  as 
it  is  carried  on  in  Ontario  and  other  juris- 
dictions, with  some  degree  of  sadness,  because 
it  is  a  very  great  sport.  And  I  am  afraid  that 
what  goes  on  in  the  name  of  wrestling  should 
never  be  classified  as  a  sport.  And  I  wonder 
as  I  read  the  Minister's  comments  in  this 
report,  why  it  is  that  this  particular  sport 
comes  under  the  athletic  commissioner  in  this 
way. 

The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  has 
very  well,  I  think,  indicated  his  concern  about 
this  sport,  and  why  is  it  that  we  seem  to  be 
so  concerned  about  licensing  boxers.  Is  this 
sort  of  a  feeling  that  the  sport  of  boxing  was 
run  by  crooks  and  the  sport  of  wrestling  is 
run  by  con-men,  and  therefore  it  has  some 
kind  of  special  role  on  the  part  of  the  Labour 
Minister? 

We  talked  recently  about  violence  on  tele- 
vision, and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
unhappy  form  of  violence  than  the  kind  you 
see  portrayed  in  professional  wrestling  as  it 
comes  across  on  the  television  set.  One  does 
not  mind  when  it  is  at  the  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  where  there  are  very  few  people— at 
least  there  are  a  great  many  people  appar- 
ently, but  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
who  are  going  to  be  unduly  influenced.  But 
it  does  bother  me  when  I  see  it  coming  across 
on  the  television  set,  and  I  see  young  people 
who  perhaps  might  be  influenced  by  this 
means. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville's  concern 
about  track  and  field,  because  it  happens  to 
be  my  other  sport  passion,  and  I  think  that 
one  of  the  main- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  is  your 
first  passion? 

Mr.  Pitman:  "Sport  passion"  for  the  mem- 
ber for  Rainy  River. 

I  do  want  to  make  anotlier  comment  on 
the  whole  question  of  track  and  field.  I  am 
sure  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
would  say  it  is  the  main  problem  we  have— 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  enough  coaches. 
And  we   do   not  pnnluce   a   large   group   of 
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people  from  whom  we  can  fumiel  out  those 
who  are  going  to  provide  you  with  inter- 
national competition.  I  diink  this  a  major 
problem.  I  am  wondering  why  more  of  the 
money  is  not  expended  in  coaching  in  this 
particular  item  in  the  estimates. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  that  this  should 
be  within  a  single  department,  that  this  should 
be  co-ordinated,  that  this  should  have  a  single 
thrust,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  an  item  under  The  Department 
of  Labour,  I  just  bring  this  to  his  attention. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  comment 
about  the  member  for  Humber's  concern  over 
athletic  scholarships  at  the  university  level. 
It  is  not  because  I  have  any  kind  of  feeling 
that  athletics  scholarships  are  somehow  lower 
in  credibility  than  the  other  kind,  but  I  sug- 
gest this  to  you,  the  member  for  Humber, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not 
the  most  effective  way,  in  my  brief,  of  encour- 
aging sports.  Because  if  you  want  to  put 
money  into  sport  you  can  do  it  in  a  much 
more  effective  way  than  through  athletic 
scholarships.  I  know,  for  example,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  the  United  States  they  are 
tiying  to  get  out  of  this  mess;  they  are  trying 
to  de-emphasize  and  de-escalate  tlie  whole 
question  of  athletic  scholarships,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  sad  thing  if  we  in  Canada  took 
on  something  which  is  already  beginning  to 
prove  itself  a  very  ineffective  way  of  devel- 
oping sports. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  just  hate  the  thought  of  losing 
tliese  people- 
Mr.  Pitman:  They  are  not  lost. 

Mr.  Apps:  We  are  getting  into  sports  and 
I  think  that  is  good,  so  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  my  qualifications  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned. 

An  hen.  member:  You  do  not  have  to  tell 


Mr.  Apps:  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  What  I  am 
going  to  say,  and  I  am  serious,  is  that  I  think 
we  are  doing  a  rotten  job  in  promoting  sports 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  represented  Canada  in  the  British  Empire 
Games  in  1934  and  I  won  tlie  pole  vault,  one 
of  the  few  Canadians  who  have  ever  won 
first  place  in  the  British  Empire  Games  pole 
vault.  I  represented  Canada  as  a  pole  vaulter 
in  the  Olympic  Games  in  1936—1  did  not  do 
quite  so  well  in  that  one.  I  played  profes- 
sional hockey  for  ten  years  and  I  did  a  pretty 
good  job  at  that,  and  I  can  tell  you  we  are 
losing  hundreds  of  athletes  from  Canada  to 


the  United  States  because  they  seem  to  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  train  good  athletes  in 
their   universities    down    there. 

I  do  not  agree  with  tlie  member  for  Peter- 
borough when  he  says  that  the  Americans 
are  trying  to  get  out  of  athletic  scholarships. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  when  he  says  ath- 
letic scholarships  are  not  the  answer.  The 
federal  government  just  spent  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  an  investigation 
of  amateur  sports.  One  of  their  recommenda- 
tions was  that  athletic  scholarships  should  be 
made  available  to  young  Canadians  so  that 
they  could  play  their  sports  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  should  be 
so.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  to  the  athletic  commission 
that  when  they  sit  down  with  their  committee 
to  promote  sports  in  this  province,  tliey  could 
do  a  great  deal  for  amateiu"  sports  in  this 
province  of  Ontario  by  providing  athletic 
scholarships  for  good  Canadian  athletes  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  Canadian  uni- 
versities—and a  great  many  of  them  can.  You 
would  not  have  to  spend  that  much  money. 
Take  hockey,  for  instance.  You  have  an  inter- 
scholastic  hockey  league  in  this  province 
where  you  have  about  13  to  15  universities 
playing  hockey,  the  same  as  their  football 
league.  And  the  hockey  is  getting  better,  be- 
cause more  young  Canadian  hockey  players 
want  to  go  to  university.  But  I  would  say 
that  there  are  just  as  many  or  more  Cana- 
dian hockey  players  playing  in  American 
universities  than  there  are  playing  in  Cana- 
dian universities  because  they  are  receiving 
help  from  American  universities.  And  the 
same  thing  in  track  and  field  and,  in  many 
cases,   in  football. 

Now,  I  would  hke  to  see  the  province  of 
Ontario— whether  tliey  finance  it  themselves 
or  whedier  they  promote  this  among  the 
various  athletic  organizations  in  the  province 
—provide  a  scholarship  for  four  young  Cana- 
dian hockey  players  at  each  university  in  tliis 
province  starting  next  year.  That  would  cost 
them  approximately  $25,000  to  $30,000.  You 
would  immediately  give  the  young  fellow  a 
choice.  He  can  go  to  university  in  Canada 
and  play  hockey,  he  can  go  to  a  university 
in  the  United  States  and  play  hockey,  or  if 
he  is  good  enough  he  can  go  to  a  professional 
league  and  play  hockey.  Many  of  the  young 
people  here  want  to  go  to  university;  they 
want  to  have  that  choice.  Now  tliey  have  not 
got  it. 

You  give  four  scholarships  to  each  uni- 
versity in  this  province  and  you  are  talking 
about   $30,000;   you   do   that  for  four  years 
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and  you  are  talking  about  $120,000  per  year 
after  the  fourth  year,  and  in  that  year  you 
have  got  16  young  men  playing  hockey  in 
Canadian  universities  who  are  good  hockey 
players.  You  would  elevate  the  calibre  of 
university  hockey  no  end  here;  you  would 
create  an  amateur  hockey  league  that  would 
probably  be  better  than  anything  there  is  in 
this  province  at  the  present  time.  You  could 
do  the  same  thing  with  track  and  field,  you 
could  do  the  same  tiling  with  football,  you 
could  do  the  same  thing  with  tennis,  and  any 
other  sport  that  you  wanted.  And  it  is  not 
going  to   cost  you   tliat  much   money. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  raise 
this  money  from  professional  teams  who 
might  just  be  able  to  support  it  because  it 
is  going  to  do  them  a  lot  of  good.  And 
when  a  young  fellow  graduates  from  uni- 
versity, he  has  a  choice  then;  he  can  turn 
to  professional  hockey  or  professional  foot- 
ball or  tennis,  whatever  he  may  like.  But  he 
has  got  a  choice  and  I  think  we  should  give 
these  fellows  a  choice;  I  think  we  should  try 
to  keep  them  here  in  Ontario  and  I  think 
tliat  the  calibre  of  amateur  athletics  in  this 
province  would  be  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  would  easily  outclass  any  other 
province  in  this  country  and  would  be  able 
to  hold  our  own  to  a  much  better  extent  in 
international  competition  tlian  we  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  $500,- 
000  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  this  would 
be  for  maybe  three  or  four  sports.  You  could 
gradually  increase  it  because  there  are  other 
sports  in  this  province  that  are  important, 
particularly  participating  sports  that  you  can 
carry  on  after  you  are  25  or  30  or  35. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  are 
forcing  so  many  of  our  young  athletes  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  who  are  capable  and 
quite  capable  of  passing  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  our  universities  but  do  not  do  it 
because  they  are  getting  financial  induce- 
ments to  go  over  to  the  United  States.  And 
you  cannot  blame  them  at  all;  you  just  cannot 
blame  them  at  all.  If  you  were  doing  it,  you 
would  do  the  same  thing  regardless  of  how 
much  you  wanted  to  stay  in  this  province; 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  pretty  rich 
parent  to  pass  up  a  scholarship  that  you  are 
going  to  get  over  there.  Now,  mind  you, 
there  are  a  certain  number  that  still  would 
go  over  there.  But  I  feel  that  we  could  do  a 
lot  more  than  we  are  doing,  and  I  pass  this 
suggestion  out  to  you,  tliat  this  is  a  worthy 
consideration  for  your  committee  to  discuss 
and  try  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  pro- 


gramme to  try  and  keep  these  young  Cana- 
dian  athletes  here   in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  ask 
the  hon.  member,  who  has  taken  his  seat,  a 
question. 

He  said  that  there  are  a  great  many  ath- 
letes who  were  unable  to  go  to  university  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  who  would  go 
to  university  if  these  scholarships  were  avail- 
able. But  his  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis),  has  indicated  that  no  one 
is  kept  out  of  university— through  the  province 
of  Ontario  student  aid  programme— prevented 
from  going  to  university  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Every  student  who  can  make  the 
60  per  cent  in  seven  grade  13  subjects  can 
go  to  university  and  be  supported  by  this 
government.  Now,  would  you  not  regard  it 
as  somewhat  incongruous  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  withdrawn  all  of  its  academic 
scholarships— that  is  the  $500  scholarship 
which  operated  if  you  got  over  75  per  cent. 
All  students  received  this  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  but  these  have  all  been  phased-out.  And 
would  it  not  seem  rather  incongruous  that  we 
should  now  phase-out  any  help  for  students 
who  have  academic  excellence  and  that  we 
should  then  begin  a  programme  in  order  to 
induce  students  to  stay  in  Canadian  universi- 
ties? I  ask  this  as  a  question. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
that.  I  think  athletic  competence  is  just  as 
important  as  scholastic  competence,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  a  person  that  is 
athletically  competent  is  not  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  same  way  with  scholarships  and 
bursaries  as  one  who  is  scholastically  compe- 
tent. And  I  would  go  further  than  that  and 
say  that  anyone  who  is  culturally  competent, 
in  music  or  anything  like  that,  should  receive 
the  same  consideration,  which  they  do  not 
do  now. 

And  as  far  as  the  inducement  of  going 
over  there  is  concerned,  if  a  young  lad,  fin- 
ishing grade  13,  is  approached  by  somebody 
who  says,  "We  will  give  you  a  scholarship 
to  go  to  the  States;  that  will  pay  for  your 
tuition,  probably  pay  your  board  and  your 
books  and  so  on,"  where  he  is  going  to  get 
competent  coaching,  he  is  going  to  go— nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  is  going  to  go. 

There  is  a  young  lad  living  in  Agincourt 
(that  is  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
1  guess,  or  North),  a  chap  by  the  name  of 
Simpson  who  is  a  pole  vaulter— and  I  was  a 
pole  vaulter.    I  am  interested  in  this  lad.    He 
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is  a  good  one;  where  is  he  going?  To  the 
University  of  Southern  California;  he  is  not 
going  to  stay  here;  he  is  going  there  for  two 
reasons; 

1.  He  is  getting  help; 

2.  He  is  getting  good  coaching. 

All  right;  I  agree  that  we  need  to  do  a 
lot  more  as  far  as  getting  good  coaches  is 
concerned.  In  some  areas,  in  hockey  for 
instance,  we  have  got  the  good  coaches;  we 
do  not  need  the  coaches.  For  track  and  field,  I 
think  probably  we  need  more  help  in  coach- 
ing. But  it  is  those  young  fellows  that  we 
want  to  keep  here;  let  us  build  up  our  own 
calibre  of  athletics,  whether  it  is  track  and 
field,  whether  it  is  hockey,  whether  it  is 
football,  whether  it  is  tennis,  or  basketball  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  Let  us  keep  them  here; 
let  us  give  them  the  oppoitunity  of  staying 
here;  let  us  give  them  a  little  help  and  show 
that  we  treat  them  pretty  much  the  same  as 
we  treat  people  who  are  good  scholastically 
or  good  culturally. 

And  that  is  my  plea.  And  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  that  much  money.  I  think  that,  with  a 
little  promotion  and  a  little  help,  it  would  not 
be  very  hard  to  raise  the  money  even  if  it 
did  not  come  out  of  the  government  money. 
We  could  raise  that  money  and  give  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  of  staying  here 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  was  a  tie  as  far 
as  I  could  see. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  am  only 
going  to  ask  two  brief  questions.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  speech,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unfair  here.  Is  it  agreed  that— 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  did  he?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  compared  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  and  the 
Islands,  I  will  not  even  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing of  my  participation  in  athletics  in  Can- 
ada, both  amateur  and  professional.  But  I 
have  thought  about  this  issue  of  athletic 
scholarships  in  institutions  of  post-secondary 
education  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
Ontario,  for  some  time.  And  without  making 
a  long  speech  on  this,  because  it  is  a  subject 
ithat  should  be  studied  very,  very  carefully, 
I  would  make  the  following  comments. 

I  think  one  would  have  to  examine  it  al- 
most sport  by  sport  for  a  number  of  very 


good  reasons.  The  issue  as  I  see  it  is  this: 
If  a  person  comes  into  the  high  school  system 
and  his  parents  are  fairly  well-to-do— middle- 
income  or  wealthy— then  that  youngster,  that 
young  teenager,  such  as  myself,  does  not  have 
very  many  hard  choices  to  make;  if  I  wanted 
to  pursue  my  education  in  Canada,  at  the 
university  level,  there  is  no  problem.  My 
father  could  afford  to  pay  most  of  my  univer- 
sity expenses. 

So  I  was  in  the  privileged  position  of  being 
able  to  not  accept  very  attractive  athletic 
scholarships  from  the  United  States,  and  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  Now  the 
point  is  this:  if  my  parents  had  not  been 
wealthy,  I  would  probably  have  had  to  accept 
the  attractive  offers  from  American  univer- 
sities to  pursue  a  university  education  without 
interrupting  my  education  by  working  before- 
hand. Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that,  certainly  in  the  1950s  when  this 
choice  faced  me  and  some  of  my  friends 
from  St.  Patrick's  area  in  Ottawa,  who  were 
not  as  fortunate  as  myself,  that  they  tried 
for  the  scholarships  in  the  U.S.,  got  them  and 
managed  to  get  to  university. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  problem  in  Canada 
that  there  is  a  class  distinction  between  ath- 
letes that  are  bom  into  families  of  low  income 
and  athletes  who  are  bom  into  families  of 
higher  income. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  remedy  that  many 
members  have  suggested  is  not  the  proper 
remedy.  Surely  the  remedy  is  that  any  person 
in  Canada— if  he  is  qualified  for  the  educa- 
tional work  involved— should  be  able  to  pursue 
post-secondary  education  vwthout  a  financial 
barrier  to  it. 

I  suggest  that  to  single  out  athletic  achieve- 
ment as  a  criterion  for  state  support  is  to  be 
misguided.   I  think— 

Mr.  Apps:  You  are  singling  out  scholastic 
people  now. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  No  we  are  not.  This  is  the 
whole  point. 

Mr.  Apps:  You  are  giving  them  bursaries. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  No,  if  I  could  continue  with 
my  argument,  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  greatly  respect  the  views  of  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands,  I  would 
say  this:  that  any  young  person  in  this  prov- 
ince who  has  the  abflity  to  do  what  a  post- 
secondary  education  is  all  about,  whether  it 
is  university,  community  college,  or  a  college 
of  applied  arts  and  technology,  whether  it  is 
Ryerson  and  so  on,  should  be  able  to  attend 
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that  institutioii  without  having  to  prove  that 
he  has  some  outstanding  athletic  ability. 

He  should  be  able  to  get  sufficient  finan- 
cial support  to  be  able  to  do  that,  whether 
his  is  20  years  old  and  a  very  good  hockey 
player,  or  whether  he  is  35  years  old,  a 
family  man  and  getting  a  bit  flabby  around 
the  waist. 

Financial  support  to  continue  one's  educa- 
tion in  this  province  should  not  be  based  on 
a  particular  characteristic  that  he  the  indi- 
vidual, has.  It  is  a  right,  in  short,  and  not 
something  that  can  be  tied  to  a  particular 
attribute,  other  than  the  attribute  of  doing 
the  type  of  work  or  training  or  education  that 
is  ofiFered  in  that  post-secondary  institution. 

1  appreciate  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  for  athletic  scholarships  in  institutions 
of  post-secondary  education  in  Canada  and 
in  Ontario,  but  I  suspect  they  are  misguided 
because  the  deeper  problem  is  that  of  access 
to  our  institutions  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  one's  athletic  ability,  cul- 
tural ability,  and  so  forth. 

I  sort  of  hesitate,  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  in  this  Cham- 
ber, to  make  the  following  observation.  I  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  coaches  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  North  York  last  week. 
They  asked  me  to  speak  about  something 
relevant  to  what  they  were  doing  in  our 
schools  in  Ontario.  Well,  I  did  a  bit  of 
research  and  I  found  out  that  under  the 
men's  athletic  association  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  North  York,  that  is,  in  the 
North  York  school  system,  they  do  not  have 
a  hockey  league. 

I  was  stunned.  I  said,  but  hockey  is 
surely  Canada's  national  sport.  Why  does  not 
tlie  board  of  education  in  North  York,  a 
vital  part  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  sponsor 
hockey  competition  within  the  high  schools 
of  North  York?  You  sponsor  football,  you 
sponsor  basketball,  and  you  sponsor  about 
12  other  sports.  Why  do  you  not  sponsor 
hockey?  Well,  this  is  a  long  story. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  and 
to  the  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands, 
whose  opinion  I  respect  immensely  in  this 
area,  that  one  of  the  real  problems  in  Canada 
is  the  American  penetration  of  amateur  ath- 
letics, particularly  in  the  area  of  hockey.  In 
fact,  the  linkage— and  Bruce  Kidd  has  spelled 
this  out  very  carefully  in  a  paper  for  the 
university  league  for  social  reform  at  the 
University  of  Toronto-the  linkage  between 
the  National  Hockey  League  and  titie  Amateur 
Hockey  Athletic  Association  is  such  that 
hockey   has   been   pulled    out   of   the   school 


system  and  tossed  into   tlic  American  enter- 
tainment industry. 

If  the  Minister  really  wanted  something 
significant  to  do,  in  this  area  of  his  depart- 
ment, he  would  inquire  into  why  we  have 
sold  out  amateur  hockey  to  such  a  gre;it 
extent  in  this  province,  to  the  American 
entertainment  industry.  I  suggest  tlie  first 
person  you  should  talk  to  in  addition  to  the 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands,  is  a 
person  called  Bnice  Kidd  who  has  done  a  lot 
of  research  in  this  area. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  with  this:  tlie 
solution  does  not  lie  in  hiding  behind  tlie 
facade,  or  rather  relying  on  the  dependency 
of  athletic  scholarships  as  a  solution  to  an 
American  entertainment  industry  which  has 
dominated  so  much  of  our  amateur  athletics, 
via  our  professional  athletics— and  I  found 
this  to  be  so  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the 
Hamilton  Tiger  Cats.  The  solution  does  not 
lie  in  some  httle  tinkering  of  the  system 
called  athletic  scholarships  at  our  post- 
secondary  institutions. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  that  he 
might  very  well  sit  down  with  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  ask  him  what  the  hell  he  is 
doing  to  get  amateur  athletics  back  into  the 
schools  so  that  we  can  stand  here  as  Cana- 
dians instead  of  as  some  vestige  of  the 
American    entertainment    industry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  only  have 
two  questions,  if  the  Minister  would  permit, 
of  the  member  for  Kingston  and  tiie  Islands. 
I  am  curious  about  this  restriction  that  is 
placed  on  skills  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
not  really  talking  about  the  larger  problem. 

It  is  often  referred  to  as  the  brain  drain, 
but  I  assume  that  what  the  member  for 
Kingston  and  the  Islands  is  talking  about  is 
this:  the  skill  drain,  whatever  the  skill  hap- 
pens to  be,  whether  it  happens  to  be  athletic 
competence  or  competence  in  the  cultural 
field  or  competence  in  the  traditional  aca- 
demic subjects  that  in  some  way  or  another 
we  should  take  effective  steps  to  maintain  the 
native  skills  that  we  have  within  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  what  ho 
means,  and  I  do  not  quite  know  how  that 
fits  in  with  what  my  colleague  from  Peter- 
borough or  what  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  has  said.  I  do  not,  in  my  own  mind, 
make  the  distinction  in  skills  that  they  appear 
to  make  between  traditional  academic  skills 
and  skills  in  other  areas. 
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Tlie  second  question  goes  to  the  root  of  it: 
I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  the  member 
for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  continuing  validity  in  the 
distinction  between  amateur  and  professional 
sport.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  all  persons 
should  necessarily  be  paid,  but  whether  you 
are  paid  or  whether  you  are  not  paid— is  that 
a  distinguishing  factor? 

Is  it  not  true  that,  if  a  person  has  a  skill, 
we  have  long  passed  the  time  when,  in  the 
aristocratic  EngHsh  tradition,  there  was  some 
kind  of  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rule  about  it? 
If  a  person  has  a  marketable  skill  and  can 
enter  into  competitions  of  any  kind  with  that 
skill,  whetlier  he  is  paid  or  not  paid  for  it 
should  not  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion—logically, if  not  practically— that 
bursaries  are  an  indirect  method  of  maintain- 
ing an  illogical  distinction  between  amateur 
and  professional  sports.  If  the  universities 
want  to  have  skilled  persons  at  tlie  uni- 
versities, they  should  provide  whatever  the 
financial  inducements  are  to  have  those 
persons  at  that  university  or  at  that  college. 

Mr.  Apps:  The  member  for  Riverdale  is 
sort  of  complicating  matters  to  some  extent. 
What  we  are  discussing  here  is  aid  to  amateur 
sport  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  outline  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  good  amateur  athletes— hockey,  track 
and  field,  almost  anything  you  can  name— are 
going  to  American  universities  because  they 
are  receiving  some  financial  inducements  to 
go  there  and  also  they  are  getting  better 
coaching  while  they  are  tliere.  As  a  remedy 
for  that— and  I  do  not  agree  with  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East— I  think  that  young 
people  going  to  university  should  be  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  some  of  the  burden  them- 
selves. 

After  all,  sir,  they  are  part  of  what  one 
might  call  a  post-affluent  people.  The  educa- 
tion they  are  getting  is  going  to  help  most  of 
them  to  obtain  a  better  standard  of  fife. 
Surely  they  should  be  prepared  to  pay  some- 
thing for  that  themselves,  and  not  place  the 
whole  burden  on  the  public  at  large.  But  that 
is  really  beside  tliis  particular  point. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  let  us  give 
the  young  person  a  choice  of  going  to  our  own 
universities  rather  than  going  to  an  American 
university  or  going  into  the  professional 
ranks  where  they  are  out  and  out  being  paid 
to  play  hockey  or  football  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Let  us  give  them  that  choice.  At  the 
present  time   they  do  not  have   that  choice. 


They  either  have  to  go  to  an  American  uni- 
versity or  they  have  to  turn  professional.  I 
am  speaking  of  hockey  in  particular. 

This  is  what  happens.  They  either  take  a 
scholarship  to  go  to  an  American  university  or 
they  turn  professional  with  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional leagues.  Whether  turning  profes- 
sional is  a  good  thing  to  be  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  it  is.  If  you  are  good  enough 
to  do  it,  you  do  pretty  well  in  it,  but  that  is 
your  own  decision. 

I  also  feel  that  those  young  athletes  who 
are  scholastically  competent  to  go  to  uni- 
versities should  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  and  do  that.  I  think  they  can  do  that 
better  by  getting  some  help  in  our  own  uni- 
versities than  saying,  "Well,  no,  I  cannot  get 
the  help,  so  I  am  going  to  turn  professional." 

I  think  a  lot  of  them  would  be  better  off 
to  go  to  university  for  a  longer  time.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  of  time,  all  right,  let  them 
make  the  decision  then.  If  they  want  to  play 
professional  hockey,  or  football,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  then  that  is  fine.  They  are  old 
enough,  they  have  their  education,  they  can 
do  what  they  want.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
to  give  them  a  little  more  choice  than  they 
have  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  why  I 
feel  that  athletic  scholarships  will  help  them 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak 
again  ibecause  I  think  that  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East,  has  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  what  we  are  discussing 
here.  The  reason  he  lost  sight  of  it  was  the 
reason  he  gave  for  remaining  here,  namely, 
his  environment,  his  background.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  overlooks  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion has  changed  in  its  end  in  the  last  12 
years  or  so. 

At  one  time  you  went  to  a  university  alleg- 
edly to  come  out  a  scholar,  a  learned  man. 
It  is  no  longer  the  case.  You  go  there  to 
become  a  rounded  individual  and  no  one 
seems  to  care  whether  you  come  out  very 
clever  or  not.  They  keep  reducing  the  stand- 
ards every  year  so  that  everybody  can  say 
they  went  to  university. 

At  one  time  they  told  you  you  had  to  finish 
grade  8  or  you  could  not  get  a  job.  A  little 
later  they  started  to  say,  "You  have  to  have 
at  least  grade  10  or  you  cannot  get  a  job." 
Then,  "you  have  to  have  your  junior 
matric  or  you  cannot  get  a  job.  And  then 
it  was  your  senior  matric,  and  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where 
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they  tell  you  you  have  to  have  a  uni- 
versity degree  before  you  can  get  a  job. 
I  do  not  think  as  a  result  it  makes  that 
much  difference.  The  fact  is  that  in  order  to 
permit  our  youth  to  acquire  these  degrees,  at 
the  same  time  keep  them  off  the  labour  mar- 
ket, we  are  setting  up  a  variety  of  different 
grades  and  classes  of  universities  so  that 
everybody  can  get  a  so-called  university  edu- 
cation. We  have  community  colleges.  We  even 
have  a  series  of  universities,  some  of  which 
you  have  to  have  65  per  cent  average  to  get 
in,  others  a  60  per  cent,  others  55  and  some 
even  a  50.  In  other  words,  the  theory  that 
you  go  in  there  to  become  a  brilliant  educated 
individual  is  passed  by  the  board.  That  is 
number  one. 

Secondly,  there  is  more  to  a  university 
education,  as  we  all  recognize,  than  just  going 
there  and  keeping  your  nose  in  books.  You 
are  supposed  to  become  a  more  rounded 
individual,  you  are  supposed  to  sample  all 
the  arts  and  cultures  that  hfe  has  to  offer. 
There  are  many  of  us  here— I  imagine  that 
the  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  is 
not  one  of  them— but  a  lot  of  us  who  went  to 
imiversity  could  not  participate  in  many  of 
the  extra-curricular  activities  because  we  were 
too  busy  earning  the  pennies  and  the  dollars 
to  keep  us  there. 

Mr.  Apps:  I  went  on  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  I  compliment  the  member 
on  his  ability  to  do  so.  I  was  not  that  athleti- 
cally inclined.  I  should  not  say  I  was  not 
athletically  inclined,  I  was,  but  I  never  shone 
in  sports  the  way  the  hon.  members  from 
Kingston  and  the  Islands,  Scarborough  East, 
and  perhaps  the  hon,  member  for  Peter- 
borough did.  I  was  just  a  mediocre,  average 
athletic  type.  I  played  intramural  and  I  was 
happy  I  was  able  to  make  the  third  team. 
The  fact  is  that  there  were  a  lot  of  them  that 
could  not  participate  in  many  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  and  intraimural  events  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  House,  and  it  is 
quite  true,  that  in  this  day  and  age  there  is 
not  a  child  that  cannot  go  to  university  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  if  all  they  go  there 
to  do  is  to  sit  in  their  closet  and  pore  into 
books.  They  can  borrow  the  money  from 
the  government  and  they  can  get  that  aspect 
of  their  education.  But  that  is  not  a  total 
education.  Those  who  have  some  kind  of 
super  talents,  or  above  average  talents  to  offer 
society,  ought  to  have  those  talents  further 


developed  by  society  because  they  are  going 
to  profit  from  those  talents  in  the  long  run. 

The  member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands 
tried  to  stress  that.  He  is  in  favour  of  havirkg 
scholarships  given  to  encourage  people  to 
develop  all  special  talents.  If  a  person  has  a 
.special  talent  for  playing  a  tulxi,  then  why 
should  he  not  l>e  encouraged  to  improve  that 
particular  talent. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  There  are  scholarships  for 
that  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right,  that  is  in  the  United 
States.  If  he  is  a  good  piccolo  player,  tlie 
same  thing.  If  he  is  an  exceptional  artist, 
why  not?  If  he  is  an  exceptional  athlete,  why 
not  too?  Why  should  he  not  go  to  university 
and  be  able  to  savour  some  of  the  other 
things  that  the  universities  offer  besides  book 
lore,  by  making  use  of  his  super  talents.  And 
this  is,  I  think,  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  may  have  overlooked  be- 
cause he  was  quite  frank  in  saying  what  land 
of  an  environment  he  came  from.  He  did  not 
have  those  kind  of  worries.  His  father  was 
able  to  send  him.  He  was  able  to  participate 
not  only  in  the  athletic  activities  but  I  dare 
say  he  was  able  to  participate  in  many  other 
activities- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  Do  not  mention  the  others. 

Mr.  Ben:  —at  the  university.  But,  as  I  say, 
there  are  many  that  could  not.  Why  should 
Canadian  youth  have  to  trek  to  the  south 
simply  because  the  south  offers  that  little 
extra  which  enables  them  to  really  become 
fully  part  of  the  academic  life  of  a  university. 
All  we  are  suggesting,  those  of  us  that  favour 
these  scholarships,  is  that  we  treat  our  Cana- 
dian youth  at  least  as  well  as  the  Americans 
are  prepared  to  treat  our  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  athletic  scholar- 
ships because  I  have  been  actively  invoKed 
in  obtaining  athletic  scholarships  for  Windsor 
youth  in  universities  across  the  river  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
youth  that  1  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
provide  these  scholarships  for,  were  not  ac- 
cepted into  Canadian  uni\  ersities.  They  would 
not  take  them  at  the  time,  they  ha\e  had 
exceptional  skills,  they  had  the  academic 
background— sufficiently  skilled  in  academics 
to  be  able  to  pass  any  uni\ersity  entrance 
exam— but  our  Canadian  universities  still 
would  not  accept  them. 
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They  had  the  opportunity  for  advanced 
and  post  secondary  education  given  to  them 
by  our  American  friends  whereas  our  Cana- 
dian universities  shunned  them— refused  to 
assist  them.  These  young  lads,  as  a  result  were 
able  to  graduate  from  university,  and  they 
come  right  back  into  our  Canadian  educa- 
tional circles  and  are  able  to  develop  Cana- 
dian athletes  and  likewise  develop  Canadian 
skills  as  a  result  of  what  they  have  picked  up 
in  the  United  States. 

Quite  often  it  is  said  that  anyone  can  go  to 
a  university  in  Canada.  That  is  not  true,  not 
everyone  can  go.  Because,  if  you  leave  grade 
12,  you  still  cannot  go  to  many  Canadian 
universities,  whereas  our  American  universi- 
ties will  accept  these  students.  Not  everyone 
wants  to  go  into  grade  13,  they  would  prefer 
;to  stay  in,  or  prefer  to  start  their  universit>' 
education  one  year  earlier. 

Now  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kingston  and  the  Islands  men- 
tioned hockey;  well,  hockey  is  a  marketable 
skill,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  mention  of  all  other  types 
of  physical  athletic  skills  as  well  as  cultural 
skills.  I  think  we  should  recognize  all  of 
those  skills.  However,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
an  athletics  control  commission  now,  I  will 
have  to  confine  my  remarks  to  athletic  skills, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber made  concerning  athletic  scholarships,  a 
given  number,  as  a  pilot  programme,  has  a 
lot  of  merit. 

I  would  heartily  endorse  the  member's 
suggestion,  and  really  ask  the  Minister  to 
start  a  pilot  project,  by  providing  a  given 
number  of  athletic  scholarships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister, 
after  four  years,  we  will  know  whether  this 
programme  is  practical  or  is  a  detriment  to 
Canadian  education. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  short 
comment— and  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
can  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  athletic 
scholarships  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is. 

For  instance,  I  went  to  university  on  an 
athletic  scholarship,  it  was  an  OHA  scholar- 
ship of  $100  and  in  those  days  that  paid  the 
tuition  at  McMaster  University. 

Another  prominent  person,  who  many  of 
you  know  here,  and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me 
for  using  his  name,  was  the  former  dean  of 
Osgoode  law  school,  now  the  head  of  the  law 
reform  commission.  Mr.  Leal  went  to  Mc- 
master  University  on  a  hockey  scholarship, 
and  if  you  would  ask  him,  you  will  probably 
find  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  assistance 


he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  uni- 
versity, and  that  applied  to  me. 

Another  person  who  went  to  McMaster 
tlie  same  time  is  now  a  doctor  and  a  very 
successful  doctor.  He  went  to  McMaster  on 
an  athletic  scholarship,  and  then  went  down 
to  Queen's  University  when  he  studied  medi- 
cine. So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has 
merit.  I  think  it  deserves  a  try,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  given  very  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  some 
comments  were  made  about  some  of  the 
remarks  I  made.  I  would  just  like  to  leave 
two  corrmients  of  my  own  on  the  record. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  discussion  that  we  have  had  this 
evening.  One  objective  is,  I  believe,  to  Cana- 
dianize  sports  and  athletics  in  Canada.  It  is 
very  nationalistic  in  a  positive  sense— and  a 
very  positive  nationalistic  goal. 

The  second  objective  is  to  provide  not  just 
equahty  of  educational  opportunity  beyond 
the  high  school,  but  perhaps  even  preferential 
incentives  to  ensure  that  the  many  people  in 
our  society  who  are  from  less  well-to-do 
homes  have  a  chance  of  going  on  to  post 
secondary  education. 

Now  there  is  no  quarrel  about  those  objec- 
tives. What  I  am  saying  tonight— and  this  is  a 
very  personal  view,  and  I  have  thought  about 
it  for  some  years— is  that  to  make  the  argu- 
ment for  athletic  scholarships  with  those  two 
objectives  in  mind  is  invalid.  If  we  really 
want  equality  of  educational  opportunities  at 
the  post-secondary  level  in  this  province,  then 
we  have  got  to  talk  about  very  deep  social 
problems  and  social  issues  and  the  very  deep 
need  for  proper  policies  well  before  grade  9. 

I  will  not  get  into  my  head-start  speech  at 
tliis  point.  But  to  pass  ofiF  an  argument  for 
athletic  scholarships  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  financial  barrier  and  the  social  barriers 
to  post-secondary  education  is,  I  think,  to 
miss  the  real  issue  in  this. 

So  on  the  grounds  of  that  one  criterion 
alone,  I  would  say  that  I  have  to  disagree 
with  that  argument  for  athletic  scholarships. 

The  objective,  that  of  really  Canadianizing 
or  keeping  our  athletics  and  sports  in  Canada, 
Canadian  in  the  very  positive  sense,  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  effort,  structural  change,  laws 
regarding  monopolistic  competitions  and  so 
fortii.  It  vnll  not  be  solved  by  trying  to  patch 
up  a  very  leaky  system  in  this  province  with  a 
few  athletic  scholarships  in  post-secondary 
school  institutions. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  for  The  De- 
partment of  Labour. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Mr.  Chairman,  earher  during 
tlie  estimates  I  requested  the  Minister  of 
Labour  if  he  would  carry  on  with  compensa- 
tion at  the  end  of  tiiis— 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  of  course- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  this  is  an  understood 
procedure  that  has  been  agreed  upon.  In- 
deed it  was  carried  through  last  year,  that  as 
soon  as  the  departmental  estimates  were 
carried,  a  general  discussion  on  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  could  ensue  and  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  is  prepared  to 
undertake  that  discussion  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I 
spoke  at  some  lengtli  about  the  compensation 
board  and— 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  estimates  are  not  up  yet  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  should  wait  until 
the  men  get  to  the  table  and  we  should  get 
up- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  but  we  are 
through  with  the  departmental  estimates  and 
the  hon.  Minister  is  ready— and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I 
si)oke  at  some  length  about  various  criticisms 
which  I  had  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  department.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat 
any  of  those  tonight. 

However,  I  have  a  series  of  new  ones.  Be- 
cause althou^  there  has  been  some  minor 
improvement  at  the  board,  there  are  still  very 
serious  matters  which  are  very  seriously 
afflicting  the  workers  in  this  province. 

Now  in  the  past  year,  sir,  I  have  had  the 
duty  of  appealing  101  cases  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  at  various  levels  and  of 
those  101  cases,  12  are  still  pending,  but  of 
the  89  balance,  I  won  50.  I  do  not  take  any 
great  pleasure  in  winning  these  because  many 
of  these  cases  go  back  for  a  period  of  some 
years,  some  over  a  decade  and  the  reason 
that  they  came  up  now  and  were  won  now  is 
because  they  were  not  properly  treated  in  the 
first  place. 


But  when  this  matter  first  came  up  last 
year,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  some  30  of 
those  cases  presented  to  the  hon.  Minister  in 
the  House.  At  that  time,  the  head  of  the 
rehabilitation  department,  at  the  workmen's 
compensation  board— a  gentleman  who  I  see  is 
here  in  the  building  tonight,  I  am  pleased 
because  I  am  going  to  discuss  liis  department 
—made  a  rather  strange  speech  in  which  he 
said  there  was  no  basis  to  those  claims.  As 
you  know  we  have  gone  through  those  in 
detail  and  we  know  there  was  a  basis  to 
them.  But  because  of  the  speech  he  made  at 
that  time,  I  have  prepared  a  rather  detailed 
look  at  his  department  and  that  is  what  I 
wish  to  discuss  now. 

Now  the  department  of  rehabilitation  at 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  has  never 
really  been  properly  dissected  or  discussed 
here  in  the  House  and  yet  it  is  a  special 
aspect  of  compensation.  It  is  one  that  per- 
haps the  Minister  is  not  aware  of  because 
there  is  something  very,  very  v/rong  in  the 
department  of  rehabilitation  at  the  work- 
men's compensation  board. 

Now  to  illustrate  the  degree  of  incom- 
petence in  this  particular  department  I  am 
going  to  take  as  an  example  one  case  and  I 
am  going  to  follow  it  through,  sir,  and  this  is 
typical  of  many  cases— 

An  hon.  member:  How  many? 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  case,  and  I  am  going  to 
follow  it  through  because  it  is  typical  of 
many  cases,  but  this  one  carries  every  possible 
mistake  that  the  rehabilitation  department  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  can  make. 

The  case  I  am  referring  to  is  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Cutajar  and  his  claim  number  is  C6985046, 
and  that  name  may  sound  familiar  to  the 
Minister  because  I  raised  this  case  in  some 
detail  last  year  before  he  ever  got  to  the 
rehabilitation  department.  That  was  when  the 
case  had  just  been  turned  down  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  board. 

Just  very  briefly  to  refresh  the  Minister's 
memory,  tbis  is  a  gentleman  who  hurt  his 
back  while  working  at  the  United  Co-Ops  of 
Ontario  and  he  could  not  get  compensation. 
He  also  had  a  healtii  plan  and  the  health 
plan  would  not  pay  him  because  they  said  he 
should  be  covered  by  compensation.  I  raised 
the  case  at  that  time  and  finally  we  appealed 
to  the  board  and  the  board  agreed  tbat  the 
man  should  receive  rehabilitation. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  board's  decision, 
which  was  made  after  the  case  came  up 
here  in  the  House  and  it  is  dated  July  16, 
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1968,  and  the  final  paragraph  in  that  deci- 
sion reads  as  follows: 

The  board  orders  that  when  the  degree 
of  permanent  impairment  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  director  of  rehabilitation  should 
make  arrangements  for  an  attempt  to  have 
Mr.  Cutajar  retrained  for  work  which  is 
suitable  for  liim. 

Well  that,  sir,  was  the  beginning  of  a  comedy 
of  circumstances,  of  happenstances,  which 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  rehabilitation 
department  because  the  rehabilitation  officer— 
I  believe  his  name  is  Urquhart— in  his  wis- 
dom, decided  that  Mr.  Cutajar  should  become 
a  cabinetmaker. 

This  was  fine.  Mr.  Cutajar  was  very  happy 
to  become  a  cabinetmaker,  and  so  they  sent 
him  to  a  school  of  cabinetmaking.  All  very 
well,  until  on  August  14  when  Mr.  Cutajar 
phoned  me  and  said:  I  cannot  understand 
a  word  they  are  saying  down  here.  They  do 
not  speak  Enghsh. 

I  thought  tliis  was  ratlier  odd,  so  I  went 
down  tliere  and  Mr.  Cutajar  was  taking  his 
course  in  cabinet-making  at  a  place  called 
Costi  Education  Centre.  Apparently  there  was 
a  little  mistake  made,  because  Mr.  Cutajar  is 
not  Itahan.  I  have  one  of  their  folders  here: 
"What  is  Costi?  Costi  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion chartered  by  the  Ontario  government  on 
September  10,  1962.  It  is  in  charge  of  an 
education  centre  for  New  Canadians." 

As  stated  in  its  charter,  Costi's  aim  is  to 
train  and  retrain  members  of  the  Italian 
community  to  fit  into  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country.  Well,  sad  to  say,  Mr.  Cutajar 
does  not  speak  Italian,  and  Mr.  Cutajar  said: 
"The  training  here  is  being  given  in  Italian 
and  I  cannot  understand  a  word  they  are 
saying."  I  said:  "Well,  that  is  rather  odd,  are 
you  sure?"  And  he  said,  "Yes,  it  really  is 
so,"  and  he  added:  "Furtiiermore,  my  super- 
visor, the  carpenter  who  teaches  me,  speaks 
only  Italian,  does  not  speak  any  Enghsh— so 
I  cannot  even  ask  him  to  translate!" 

Well,  I  phoned  Mr.  Urquhart  at  the  re- 
habilitation department  at  the  compensation 
board  and  I  said:  "Gee,  you  must  have  made 
some  mistake.  Would  you  mind  going  down 
and  seeing  what  tliis  is  all  about?"  He  called 
me  back,  and  said:  "Oh  no,  it  is  no  mistake. 
Everything  is  fine,  that  is  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  It  is  true  there  are  some  Italians 
taking  training  there  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Cutajar  cannot  take  training  there. 
All  the  lessons  are  given  in  Enghsh.  Mr. 
Cutajar  is  quite  wrong.  They  are  all  given  in 
English.  Some  are  then  translated  into  Italian 


for  the  benefit  of  the  Italians.  But  certainly 
everything  is  said  in  English." 

Well,  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  know 
what  to  do  when  one  man  said  one  thing, 
and  another  said  another.  So  I  went  down 
there  and  I  did  not  introduce  myself.  I  just 
wenH  in  the  back  door  and  I  went  down  to 
Mr.  Cutajar's  class- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  That  is 
your  normal  way. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  the  only  way  to  find 
out  the  way  the  Conservatives  hide  things  in 
this  province. 

We  see  here,  the  member  from  Oakville— 
once  again,  know  nothing,  do  nothing,  hide 
everything.    Typical. 

Well,  I  went  in  the  back  way  because  that 
is  tlie  only  way  we  can  find  out  how  Con- 
servatives are  hiding  the  truth.  And  I  found, 
to  my  dismay- 
Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, please,  it  is  pronounced  k  u  t  a  h  a  r,  not 
k  u  t  a  j  a  r.  It  keeps  jarring  me  every  time 
you  say  "jar",  it  is  harsh. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  Hmnber.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Cutajar.  But  if  the  member  for  Humber 
wants  me  to  call  him  k  u  t  a  h  a  r— if  it  affects 
him,  I  will  call  him  k  u  t  a  h  a  r. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  the  way  they  pro- 
nounce it  in  my  area— Shulman's  way! 

Mr.  Ben:  He  has  to  anglicize  it  for  guys 

like  us. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  okay.  Well,  he  has 
anglicized  it  and  he  is  willing  to  have  it 
Cutajar.  But  we  will  call  him  Cutahar  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

In  any  case  the  cabinetmaker's  name  was 
Bellissimo;  this  was  the  carpenter  in  charge 
of  this  class.  I  went  up  to  Mr.  BelHssimo  and 
introduced  myself,  but  there  was  a  littie  prob- 
lem. He  could  not  understand  what  I  was 
saying  because  he  spoke  no  Enghsh. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information ) :  I  know  the  problem  and  I 
speak  English. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  very  well  know  the 
problem— and  you  have  the  same  problem  he 
does.  You  do  not  understand  either.  But  we 
will  come  to  your  department  by  and  by,  if 
you  are  still  here  next  year— and  according 
to  the  Globe  you  may  not  be.  However,  we 
will  hope  you  are  still  here  because  you  are 
an  asset  to  us. 
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In  this  class,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  Mr. 
Artega,  a  Spanish  man  who  had  been  sent 
there  lay  Canada  Manpower.  I  asked  him, 
"Do  you  understand  what  is  goine;  on?"  He 
said:  "No,  I  speak  perfect  English,  and  I 
speak  perfect  Spanish.  But  I  do  not  speak 
Italian.  And  the  carpenter  does  not  speak 
any  English,  so  I  do  not  know  what  to  do, 
I  am  standing  here.  I  am  using  the  saw  and 
I  am  filling  my  time  because  they  are  paying 
me  every  day.  But  I  am  not  learning  any- 
thing, because  I  do  not  understand  what  they 
are  saying." 

There  was  another  man  in  the  class,  a  Mr. 
Ray  Cox.  Mr.  Cox  is  English,  bom  in  Eng- 
land. He,  too,  was  having  his  problems.  He 
said:  "I  just  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
saying  here.  They  do  not  speak  English, 
they  only  speak  Italian.  Mr.  Bellissimo  is  a 
very  nice  man;  a  very  nice  man,  a  very  nice 
carpenter,  a  very  nice  cabinetmaker— the  only 
trouble  is  he  can  only  teach  us  in  Italian." 

Well  this  is  what  your  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment did,  this  was  act  one  in  this  rehabilita- 
tion scheme. 

I  went  back  to  the  office  and  phoned  Mr. 
Azzarello,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
and  I  said:  "You  people  have  flipped  a  bit 
again.  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
sending  people,  who  do  not  speak  Italian,  to 
take  courses  in  cabinet-making  under  people 
who  do  not  speak  English?" 

He  said:  "That  cannot  be  so,  but  I  will 
look  into  it.  And  I  will  certainly  find  out 
what  is  going  on  and  I  will  let  you  know." 
The  next  thing  that  happened  was  I  received 
a  lovely  letter,  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Cutajar.  The  day  I  went 
down,  incidentally,  was  August  15  and  I 
complained  rather  violently,  and  Mr.  Cutajar 
stopped  taking  the  classes  there  because  he 
said  he  was  just  wasting  his  time. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  was  on 
August  28,  two  weeks  later.  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Cutajar,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Snow:  Where  did  you  get  a  copy? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
compensation  board.  It  says  on  the  bottom: 
"Copy  to  Dr.  Shulman."  Is  that  okay?  May 
I  read  it? 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  a 
training  on  the  job  programme  in  motor 
rewinding  with  Brama  Electric  Limited, 
2777  Dundas  Street  West,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  workmen's  compensation 
board. 


Your  course  commenced  August  27  for 
a  proposed  period  of  104  weeks.  During 
your  course  you  will  receive  training  al- 
lowances as  oudined  on  the  enclosed  voca- 
tional training  agreement.  These  allowances 
will  be  payable  only  if  you  attend  regu- 
larly and  make  satLsfactory  progress  in 
your  course. 

Any  change  of  circumstances  during  the 
period  of  your  training  should  be  reported, 
so  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in 
forwarding  your  allowances.  Any  enquiry 
concerning  your  programme  should  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you 
every  success  in  this  new  venture. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Urquhart 

Assistant  Supervisor, 

Vocational  Training  Department 

Well,  I  was  delighted.  Finally  it  looked  like 
we  were  on  the  right  track.  They  were  not 
going  to  teach  him  to  be  a  cabinetmaker  in 
Italian,  but  they  were  going  to  teach  him  how 
to  learn  to  rewind  motors. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Now  they  can  commimicate. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Now  they  can  communicate 
—except  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  problem. 
On  September  9,  which  was  two  weeks  later, 
I  received  an  anguished  phone  call  from  Mr. 
Cutajar,  and  he  said:  "Dr.  Shulman,  what 
am  I  going  to  do?  Are  they  trying  to  kill  me?" 
And  I  said:  "Why,  what  is  the  problem?" 

He  said:  "Well,  you  know  I  have  a  bad 
back,  and  the  reason  I  am  being  retrained  is 
because  I  am  not  able  to  do  any  lifting  at  all. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  lift  anything  heavy. 
So  I  am  supposed  to  get  retraining  at  some- 
thing which  I  can  do  without  lifting.  And 
the  job  they  have  assigned  me  here  at  Brama 
Electric  is  to  carry  the  motors  from  the  trucks 
when  they  arrive,  into  the  plant.  Then  the 
other  men  rewind  them.  And  when  they  are 
rewound,  I  carry  them  out  to  the  trucks 
again." 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Wclland  South):  That  is 
the  light  work? 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  the  training.  This  is 
the  light  work  for  men  with  a  bad  back,  set 
up  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  department 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  Ixiard.  Well, 
I  found  this  difficult  to  believe.  I  could  not 
believe  they  could  be  quite  that  dumb  down 
at  the  compensation  board.  So  I  phoned  Mr. 
Urquhart  again  and  he  said:  "Oh,  no,  there 
must  be  a  misunderstanding.  He  is  there  to 
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learn  how  to  do  rewinding  of  motors  and,  of 
course,  you  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  your  way  up.  Of  course  he  is  not  going 
to  do  any  heavy  hfting,  and  I  will  certainly 
inquire  about  that.  But  Mr.  Cutajar  must  have 
misunderstood  completely". 

Well,  I  thought  he  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
'find  out  myself.  So  I  went  over  to  Brama 
Electric— it  is  in  High  Park  riding  very  close 
to  me— and  this  time  I  went  to  the  front  door- 
Mr.  Snow:  Good.  The  member  is  impro\  - 
ing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  yes.  You  are  getting 
dumber,  you  mean. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Brama  was  not  there, 
but  the  foreman  was  there.  I  said  to  him— his 
name  is  Jack  Kibach— and  I  said,  "What  is 
Mr.  Gutajar's  job?"  and  he  said,  "His  job  is 
to  carry  the  motors  in  and  out  of  the  plant". 
,So  I  said,  "Well,  he  is  supposed  to  be  here 
for  retraining".  He  said,  "We  have  no  facili- 
ties for  training  anyone  here,  we  have  never 
trained  anyone  here,  we  cannot  train  anyone 
\here;  we  have  to  get  these  motors  out.  The 
only  thing  he  can  do  that  is  of  any  value  to 
us  is  to  carry  the  motors.  If  he  does  not  want 
to  carry  the  motors  he  is  useless  to  us".  And 
do  you  know  what  they  did  then?  Twenty 
minutes  later  they  called  Cutajar  upstairs  to 
the  office  and  the  boss  said,  "What  is  this 
business  about  retraining,  your  job  is  to  carry 
motors."  "I  can't  carry  motors."  "You're  fired." 
And  they  fired  him  on  the  spot.  Training  pro- 
gramme No.  2. 

Well,  I  phoned  the  compensation  board 
again  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  "You  know, 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  and  worry  a  little 
bit  about  your  department.  This  rehabilitation 
does  not  seem  as  if  it  is  very  well  organized 
down  there."  He  said,  "Well,  I  can't  believe 
that,  I  will  certainly  investigate  and  I  will 
let  you  know."  The  next  thing  that  happened 
—that  was  September  9;  one  week  later,  Sep- 
tember 16,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Azzarello,  and  I  will  quote  it  in  full— he  is 
the  secretaiy  of  the  compensation  board: 
Dear  Mr.  Shulman: 
Re:  Joseph  Cutajar: 

I  understand  that  you  have  been  con- 
tacted by  telephone  by  our  Mr.  W.  R. 
Urquhart,  assistant  supervisor,  rehabilita- 
tion department. 

I  wish  to  confirm  for  you  the  information 
available  as  a  result  of  our  action  and  en- 
quiry into  Mr.  Cutajar's  case. 

Following  Mr.  Cutajar's  hearing  before 
the  board  as  a  rehabilitation  measure  he 


was  placed  in  a  cabinet-making  course  at 
the  GOSTI  centre  commencing  August  6, 
1968.  This  programme  was  cancelled  on 
August  13  when  the  workman  said  he  was 
not  interested  in  this  type  of  training  and 
also  claimed  that  the  instruction  given  was 
in  Italian  which  he  could  not  understand. 

Investigation  by  our  rehabilitation  de- 
partment established  that  the  instruction 
was  given  in  English.  In  some  cases,  and 
because  of  the  predominence  of  Italian- 
speaking  students,  the  instructions  were 
repeated  in  Italian  which  one  of  the  st\i- 
dents  in  this  ethnic  group  did  not  under- 
stand. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  GOSTI  centre  confinning 
that  the  language  of  instruction  in  every 
course  is  English. 

Following  a  further  interview  with  the 
rehabilitation  officer,  Mr.  Cutajar  expressed 
an  interest  in  a  motor  rewinding  course. 
He  was  advised  that  we  know  of  no  school 
where  this  specific  course  is  taught  but  it 
was  learned  in  a  training-on-the-job  en- 
viroimient.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
Mr.  Cutajar  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gramme and  he,  in  fact,  signed  a  letter 
requesting  this.  The  course  commenced  at 
Brama  Electric  on  Dundas  Street  West  on 
August  7,  1968.  The  delay  in  commencing 
the  course  was  due  to  a  personal  problem 
of  Mr.  Cutajar. 

The  workman  missed  one  day  in  the 
first  week  of  training  and  two  in  the 
second.  Although  we  did  not  hear  from 
Mr.  Cutajar,  Dr.  Zadyko,  his  family  physi- 
cian, contacted  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment on  September  6,  1968.  The  doctor 
advised  that  Mr.  Cutajar  was  complaining 
due  to  an  exacerbation  of  his  back  com- 
plaint after  he  had  been  asked  to  lift  a 
200-pound  motor.  Investigation  was  carried 
out  by  our  rehabilitation  people  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  workman  had  in  fact  lifted 
a  120-pound  motor  on  the  first  day  of  his 
training.  This  was  due  to  an  inadvertence 
and  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Brama,  the  owner  of  the  company, 
with  whom  the  training  arrangements  had 
been  made. 

During  the  six  days  he  participated  in 
the  programme,  Mr.  Cutajar  was  assigned 
to  such  tasks  as  motor  cleaning,  winding 
of  armatures  and  spray-painting  of  recon- 
ditioned motors. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Cutajar  at- 
tempted a  lift  that  was  apparently  beyond 
his  physical  capabilities.  If  he  had  advised 
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the  foreman  of  his  inabihty  to  carry  out 
that  particular  job,  further  problems  might 
have  been  avoided  but  certainly  the  work- 
man could  not  Idc  faulted  for  doing  what 
he  was  told. 

Mr.  Cutajar  advised  that  he  is  not  able 
to  remain  at  a  workbench  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  cancel 
the  training-on-the-job  programme.  He  has 
an  appointment  for  an  examination  with  his 
family  physician  on  September  10,  1968. 
His  claim  will  be  reviewed  on  receipt  of 
advice  from  Dr.  Zadyko,  regarding  to 
Cutajar's  present  physical  disabilities. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  Azzarello, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  letter. 

Well,  this  letter  is  memorable  for  the 
variance  with  the  facts.  Now,  let  me  say  I 
know  Mr.  Azzarello  quite  well.  I  am  convinced 
he  would  not  lie  to  me  or  anyone  else.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  been  completely 
misled  by  the  rehabilitation  department  who 
fed  him  a  barrel  of  untruths  because  these 
things  just  did  not  occur.  I  went  and  I  saw 
for  myself.  I  went  to  COSTI.  I  saw  what 
was  going  on.  I  have  the  names  of  the  people 
who  were  there  with  Cutajar  who  will  bear 
witness  how  the  instruction  was  given,  and 
how  it  was  given  in  Italian.  In  fact,  the  man 
I  spoke  to,  Mr.  Bellissimo,  cannot  even  speak 
Enghsh.  Furtliennore,  at  Brama  Electric, 
when  Mr.  Brama  found  that  he  was  supposed 
to  give  on-the-job  training,  it  took  him  exactly 
five  minutes— five  minutes— to  fire  Cutajar,  He 
never  at  any  time  did  any  motor  cleaning,  he 
never  wound  an  armature,  he  never  did  any 
spray  painting,  it  all  just  is  not  true.  Azzarello 
was  misled.  And  we  have  been  misled  all 
along  in  thinking  we  have  a  good  rehabilita- 
tion department. 

Well,  what  happened  next?  Cutajar  did  not 
hear  anything  for  two  months.  Poor  Cutajar 
was  having  trouble  getting  by,  he  was  not 
doing  anything  in  effect.  So  on  November  19 
—I  am  sorry,  I  beg  your  pardon— on  October 
18,  1968,  I  got  a  second  letter,  this  one  is 
from  Mr.  Montgomery  and  it  reads  as  follows: 
Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

Further  to  Mr.  Azzarello's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1968,  we  have  learned  from 
Dr.  Zadyko  that  Mr.  Cutajar  is  capable  of 
modified  work  and  is  therefore  receiving 
temporary  partial  disability  payments  of 
50  per  cent  at  present. 


Now,  let  me  just  digress  for  a  moment,  away 
from  this  letter.  This  is  another  subject  which 
we  argue<l  imtil  we  were  blue  in  tlie  face. 
We  cannot  seem  to  get  anywhere  with  the 
department  or  the  Minister  on  this  business 
of  being  capable  of  modified  work.  You  take  a 
labourer  like  Cutajar,  who  is  used  to  doing 
hard  labour  all  his  hfe.  He  injures  his  back, 
he  gets  half  better  and  his  dtxtor  says  ciuite 
honestly  and  quite  truly,  "You're  hiUf  Ix-'tter" 
and  then  the  compensation  board  suys,  "Great, 
you're  half  better,  we  will  give  you  half  pay." 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  for  Dovercourt 
is  quite  right,  it  is  ridicidous.  Here  is  a 
labourer,  he  cannot  go  in  and  work  half  time 
because  he  is  half  better.  He  might  come  in 
and  be  the  Minister  of  Labour.  He  could  do 
that,  he  could  sit  there,  but  he  cannot  do 
labouring  work.  And  to  cut  his  pay  in  half- 
Mr.  De  Monte:  He  cannot  lift  a  120-pound 
motor,  that  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course  not,  but  to  cut  his 
pay  in  half  because  they  say  he  is  half 
better,  is  criminal.  I  want  to  quote  to  you— 
and  I  am  still  digressing  a  bit— I  am  going 
to  quote  to  you  from  an  inscription  on  the 
metal  plaque  at  the  door  of  the  office  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board: 

The  contribution  made  to  the  state  by 
man's  labour  requires  that  he  should  not 
suflFer  privation  or  hardship  from  the  perils 
or  hazards  of  his  work. 

They  say  these  great  tilings  but  they  do  not 
do  them,  they  do  not  believe  them.  They 
always  pass  the  buck  somewhere  else.  Well, 
to  come  back  to  the  letter: 

On  September  27,  1968,  our  rehabiHta- 
tion  department  learned  of  a  possible  job 
opening  with  a  jewellery  manufacturing 
company  but  Mr,  Cutajar  stated  he  was  not 
interested  in  tlic  job  but  would  like  to  be 
sent  to  school  for  academic  upgrading. 

And  I  digress  again  for  a  moment;  the  reason 
he  said  this  was  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
sitting  eight  hours  a  day  at  a  worklwnch,  and 
this  of  course  is  what  his  doctor  had  told  him, 
I  questioned  Dr,  Zadyko  myself.  He  could  not 
do  this  job. 

I  come  back  to  the  quotation  again: 

An  appointment  was  arranged  at  CMC 
on  October  4,  1968.  In  this  interview,  Mr, 
Cutajar  expressed  an  interest  in  electrical 
assembly  work  and  arrangements  have  been 
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made  through  the  adult  educational  coun- 
selling centre  for  Mr.  Cutajar  to  take  tests 
on  October  18,  1968. 

We  will  be  advised  of  the  results  of  the 
test  as  soon  as  they  are  known. 

Yours  very  truly, 
J.  Montgomery, 
Training  supervisor. 

Well,  I  waited  a  month  but  I  had  not  heard 
an>^hing  so  I  wrote  the  compensation  board 
a  month  later  on  November  19,  1968: 
Dear  Mr.  Montgomery: 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  current 
status  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cutajar? 
Yours  sincerely, 
Morton  Shuhnan, 

And  two  days  later  they  replied  to  me— and 
we  go  on  to  the  next  embarrassment  for  the 
department.    This  letter   is   from   Mr.   Mont- 
gomery again  dated  November  21,    1968: 
Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 
Re:  Mr.  Joseph  Cutajar. 

Mr.  Cutajar  is  still  receiving  temporary 
partial  disability  payment  of  50  per  cent. 
He  has  completed  his  tests  at  tlie  Canada 
xManpower  Centre  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  the  Canada  Manpower 
Centre  to  .sponsor  him  on  a  32-week  furni- 
ture repair  and  refinishing  coLUse  through 
one  of  the  adult  education  centres.  Miss 
Pride  of  the  CMC  is  to  let  us  know  when 
arrangements  have  been  completed  and  is 
to  provide  us  with  further  details. 

Well  I  phoned  Cutajar  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  and  he  said,  "They  tell  me  at 
Canada  Manpower  that  they  cannot  tell  me 
when  I  am  going  to  take  the  course,  they  are 
booked  up  far  ahead."  I  found  this  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  letter  from  the  Compensa- 
tion board,  which  said  he  was  going  to  take 
a  course  shortly,  so  again  I  phoned  Mr. 
Urquhart  and  he  said:  "Oh  yes,  everything  is 
under  control,  he  will  be  taking  the  course 
very  shortly." 

I  then  got  in  touch  with  Miss  Pride  of  the 
Canada  Manpower  Centre.  I  phoned  her  on 
November  26  and  asked  when  Mr.  Cutajar 
was  going  to  begin  his  course  and  she  said, 
"There  is  no  course  open— perhaps  next 
summer."  This  was  on  November  26,  1968— 
"Maybe  next  summer,  we  hope  to  get  him  in 
in  six  months."  I  said,  "How  can  you  talk  of 
getting  him  in  in  six  months,  the  man  barely 
has  enough  money  to  eat,  barely  enough 
money  to  live,  he  is  behind  in  his  rent,  owes 
his  landlord  who  is  threatening  to  evict  him. 
The  compensation  board  has  referred  him  to 


you  to  have  a  course."  "Well,"  she  said, 
"They  can  refer  all  they  want,  we  do  not 
have  any  space  for  him". 

So  on  November  27  I  again  wrote  to  the 
compensation  board,  to  Mr.  Montgomery: 
Re:  Mr.  Joseph  Cutajar: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November 
21.  I  wonder  if  you  were  aware  that  the 
Canada    Manpower    Centre    is    unable    to 
advise  when  they  will  be  able  to  begin  Mr. 
Cutajar's   course   and  have   suggested  that 
it  may  be  many  months. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Morton  Shulman. 

I  got  a  letter  on  December  6  again  from  Mr. 

Montgomery    of    the     compensation    board, 

which  reads  as  follows: 
Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

I  have  taken  the  matter  raised  in  your 
letter  of  November  27,  1968,  to  our  re- 
habilitation department  and  will  keep  you 
informed. 

A  month  went  by  and  nothing  happened. 
Finally,  on  January  5,  Mr.  Cutajar  was  phoned 
by  the  compensation  board  who  said,  "Great, 
we  have  it  all  arranged,  you  can  begin  now." 
On  January  15,  I  received  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Urquhart— we  are  back  to  him  again: 
Re:  Mr.  Joseph  Cutajar: 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  Mr.  Cuta- 
jar commenced  training  leading  to  a  32- 
week  furniture  refinishing  and  repair  course 
on  January  6,  1969.  While  midergoing 
training,  Mr.  Cutajar  will  receive  training 
allowances  equivalent  to  his  temporary  total 
compensation  benefit. 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  R.  Urquhart, 
iissistant  supervisor. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Is  that  all?  Not  the  full 
compensation? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Temporary  total  while  taking 
the  32-week  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  of  which 
to  be  proud  in  this  case.  They  have  done 
everything  wrong  and  what  disturbs  me  is 
that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  It  is  not.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  file  of  cases  here, 
buit  I  am  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Chairman, 
going  to  go  through  this  file  and  produce  all 
these  cases  where  tlie  rehabilitation  depart- 
ment has  fallen  on  its  face.  There  is  some- 
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thing  seriously  wrong  in  that  department  but, 
just  to  emphasize  or  imderline  the  point,  I 
wish  to  quote  very  briefly  from  Dr.  John  G. 
Evans,  MD,  FRCS,  one  of  Ontario's  leading 
physicians,  who  also  is  disturbed  by  the  re- 
habilitation department. 

He  had  a  patient,  whom  I  have  also  seen, 
a  Mr.  Gerrard  Redmond,  claim  number 
5720166.  Mr.  Redman  also  had  a  back  injury 
and  he  went  to  the  rehabilitation  department 
after  completing  his  stay  at  the  Malton  com- 
pensation hospital.  I  v^dll  read  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Evans  because  this  sums  it  up  as  well 
as  anything  could.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
Dr.  D.  Y.  Sutherland  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  and  is  dated  May  20,  1969, 
tUiid  reads: 

Re:  Gerrard  Redmond: 

Dear  Dr.  Sutherland: 

This  claimant  was  reviewed  February 
17.  Since  the  last  rejvort,  he  has  not  re- 
turned to  work.  Following  a  letter  to  the 
board  November  21,  his  counsellor  saw  him 
mid-January. 

Evidently  tiie  opinion  expressed  at  that 
meeting  was  that  he  should  apply  to  man- 
power for  any  type  of  retraining  programme 
and  was  told  that  none  was  being  done  at 
this  time.  Whether  in  fact  this  is  true,  I 
do  not  know  but  it  seems  rather  like  a 
retrograde  step. 

In  any  case,  as  an  experiment,  he  went 
back  to  the  oil  burner  business,  carrying 
tools,  and  following  a  regular  repair  man 
around  for  a  full  week.  By  two  in  the 
afternoon,  his  left  heel  was  so  sore  that 
he  was  limping  and  he  had  to  stop. 

I  interject  here  to  say  that  this  was  at  the 
advice  of  his  counsellor. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  What  was  the  matter  with 
him? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Disc;  ruptured;  injured  back. 
1  continue  to  quote: 

He  stated  that  with  the  skills  at  aptitude 
tests  taken  at  Downsview,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  working  with  figures  and  in  the 
light  of  that  has  an  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  either  IBM  training,  some  other 
machine  similar  to  this,  or  even  a  stock 
control  aspect. 

Upon  examination  at  the  present  time, 
his  chest  expansion  is  now  two  inches,  his 
back  movements  about  the  same,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  neurological  involvement. 
He  is  still  tender  and  heavy  pressure  and 
even  though  our  findings  up  to  now  have 


not  substantiated  the  diagnosis  of  ankylos- 
ing spondylitis,  this  may  well  be  a  possi- 

bihty. 

This  is  a  sensible,  enterprising,  well-in- 
formed and  reasonable  claimant  with  grade 
11  education.  Surely  in  the  vast  field  of 
which  the  rehabilitation  department  has 
much  more  control  and  insight  than  a  mere 
orthopaedic  surgeon,  some  directiNe  ap- 
proach could  be  made  to  this  claimant 
whereby  his  present  skills  and  his  future 
enthusiasms   should   not   be   left   waiting. 

The  two  jobs  that  he  has  had  in  the  oil 
burner  business  and  the  fish  and  chip  busi- 
ness have  demanded  repetitive  bending  and 
lifting  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
contra-indicated  of  a  long-term  job  for 
him.  Surely  with  the  other  skills  evident  in 
the  aptitude  tests,  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach of  counselling  could  be  given  at 
this  stage. 

Subsequent  to  receiving  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
I  also  wrote  to  the  board,  perhaps  in  not^oo- 
polite  language,  pointing  out  that  this  man 
deserved  a  httle  better.  He  did  get  retraining 
as  a  result  of  my  letter,  but  what  worries  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  unfortunately  I  carmot 
handle  all  the  compensation  cases  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  They  just  cannot  handle 
them.  There  are  too  many,  and  they  do  not 
do  anything  for  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  right.  We  have  mem- 
bers here  in  the  House  on  all  three  sides.  I 
know  that  the  member  for  Welland,  I  know 
the  member  for  Dovercourt,  and  I  know 
many  members  from  my  caucus  go  down  to 
the  board  and  fight   these   cases   througli. 

But  all  the  workmen  in  this  province  arc 
not  smart  enough  to  come  to  us  to  get  this 
help.  Tliey  should  get  this  help  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  should  not  need  someone 
here  who  has  to  go  dowTi,  fight,  scream  and 
say,  give  this  man  special  care,  special  atten- 
tion. He  should  not  get  special  care  or  special 
attention!  Every  man  should  get  proper  re- 
habilitation instead  of  the  horrible  job  you 
are  doing  now. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  gone  tlirough 
the  mistakes  made  through  the  workmen's 
compensation  board.  I  go  down  to  the  board, 
and  to  many  of  the  things  I  argue  about,  they 
say,  "Well  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it,  go  and  speak  to  the  Minister.  Go  and 
speak  to  the  Minister  because  the  way  the 
legislation  is  drawn  up,  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do." 
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The  Minister  has  to  take  the  responsibihty, 
he  cannot  pass  it  off  as  he  did  last  year  by 
saying  that  we  are  investigating  and  having 
someone  in  the  rehabilitation  department  get 
up  and  say  there  is  nothing  to  this,  because 
everybody  knows  better  now.  There  are 
enough  members  that  know  better  now  on  all 
three  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gaunt:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
other  matters  at  length.  I  know  there  are 
other  members  who  wish  to  speak  in  this 
debate,  but  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
briefly  to  the  absolute  inanities  that  the  board 
has    done   in   this   particular   field. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an 
appeal  which  was  rejected  in  the  case  of  one 
Cecil  Cox,  claim  number  C-7087165.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  slightly  different  matter. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  repetitive,  I  assure  you. 

This  man  had  the  misfortune  to  sustain  an 
accident  at  work  on  February  13,  1967.  As 
a  result  of  that  accident,  he  developed  a 
hernia.  Well,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to 
repair  the  hernia.  The  claim  was  accepted 
by  the  board.  They  said  fine,  he  definitely 
had  tlie  accident  at  work,  it  is  definitely  a 
compensable  injury,  he  definitely  should  re- 
ceive compensation,  go  and  have  the  repair 
done. 

He  went  to  a  surgeon  approved  by  the 
board,  but  the  surgeon  said,  I  cannot  repair 
this  hernia  because  of  your  medical  condi- 
tion." He  went  over  it  very  carefully  and 
discovered  that  he  had  another  medical  con- 
dition which  prevented  the  hernia  from  being 
repaired,  a  condition  which— had  he  gone 
ahead  and  tried  to  repair  the  hernia— would 
have  killed  the  man. 

What  did  the  board  say  as  soon  as  they 
heard  this?  "Too  bad,  we  are  cutting  down 
your  compensation  from  100  per  cent  to  ten 
per  cent."  "But,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  go  back 
to  work." 

"Well  that  is  not  our  fault,  go  and  have 
the  operation."  "But  the  doctor  says  I  will 
die  if  I  have  the  operation." 

"Well  that  is  not  our  fault."  That  is  what 
the  board  answered.  "That  is  not  our  fault. 
It  is  true  the  hernia  is  our  responsibility,  but 
if  you  do  not  get  it  fixed,  that  is  your 
responsibility." 

So  he  said,  "But  I  have  gone  to  your 
doctor  and  he  said  I  must  not  have  it  done." 
So  they  said,  "That  is  not  our  fault." 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Narrow, 
legalistic   attitudes. 


Mr.  Shulman:  And  let  me  read  what  the 

board  said. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  They  said,  "Appeal." 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  said,  "Appeal."  He 
appealed  and  they  refused  him.  He  came  to 
me  and  I  went  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
board,  and  we  appealed  it.  We  pointed  out 
tlie  stupidity  of  this  ruling.  And  what  does 
the    board    say: 

On  April  1,  1969,  the  board  heard  Mrs. 
Gloria  Shulman  representing  the  workman, 
Mr.  Cecil  Cox.  Mrs.  Shulman  submitted 
that  Mr.  Cox  is  totally  disabled  with  an 
inguinal  hernia  he  sustained  at  work  on 
February  13,  1967,  and  should  be  entitled 
to  a  permanent  disability  pension  on  this 
basis  to  age  70  when  he  would  normally 
have    ceased    working. 

Mr.  Cox  gave  information  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident  and  his  sub- 
sequent physical  condition.  The  board  con- 
sidered all  the  available  information,  in- 
cluding the  medical  report  stating  that  his 
pre-existing  lymphatic  metaplasia  precludes 
surgical  repair  of  Mr.  Cox's  hernia.  The 
board  finds  that  Mr.  Cox  is  not  entitled  to 
any  greater  award  under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  that  ten  per  cent 
permanent  disability  award  already  granted 
to  him  as  a  result  of  the  injury  he  sus- 
tained, in  his  industrial  accident  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1967.  The  board  therefore  orders 
the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Tribunal  be 
confirmed  and  the  appeal  is  denied. 
Signed:  J.  F.  Colley, 

S.    R.   Johnson. 
7th   April,    1969. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Inexcusable. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Inhumane.  Inhumane,  that 
is  the  only  word  to  describe  that.  Appealed  to 
every  level  of  the  board.  That  is  one  of  the 
39  we  lost  this  year. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  How  long  did  it  take? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Spread  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  Ten  per  cent  he  is  getting.  And  this  is 
another  problem.  I  thank  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt  for  bringing  this  up.  The 
delays. 

Last  year  in  tiiis  House  I  brought  up  the 
case  of  one  Bronco  Tepuric,  case  number 
C.5953618,  and  at  that  time  I  pointed  out 
that  this  man  had  been  poisoned  by  Inco. 

Inco,  the  firm  that  gives  these  great  con- 
tributions to  the  Conservative  Party,  will 
not  pay  this  man  compensation  but  they  send 
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high-priced  lawyers  down  to  spend  days  on 
end  in  Toronto  to  fight  these  cases.  That  is 
what  they  did  in  this  case. 

Well,  I  got  into  Inco  shortly  after  the 
last  time  I  appealed  this  case,  and  I  got 
proof,  and  I  had  proof  in  my  hands  and  I 
wrote  back  to  the  board  that  I  had  new  proof 
tliat  there  is  pollution  there,  that  this  could 
have  caused  the  man's  complaint.  "Please  re- 
open the  case,  let  me  have  another  appeal". 

I  wrote  them  on  January  7,  1969  requesting 
the  appeal  be  heard.  I  have  yet  to  get  an 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  hear 
the  appeal.  January  7  that  was,  and  here  we 
are  in  June.  What  kind  of  justice  is  that? 
Someone  said  that  delayed  justice  is  no 
justice,  but  here  delayed  justice  is  hardship, 
and  cruelty. 

Here  is  another  one.  Mr.  George  Hepworth, 
claim  number  C.2392574.  This  is  a  tragic  case 
—it  goes  back  20  years. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  You  are  rough. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  am  rough,  and  I 
have  to  be  rough  because  this  is  cruel. 
This  goes  back  17  yekrs; 

Mr.  Hepworth  had  an  accident  to  his 
back.  There  was  no  question  the  accident 
happened  at  work,  the  case  was  accepted  by 
the  board.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He 
actually  fractured  his  back,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  was  admitted  to  St.  Joseph's  hos- 
pital to  receive  certain  treatments,  and  from 
there  in  1952  was  transferred  up  to  the  com- 
pensation hospital,  at  the  liospital  and  reha- 
bilitation centre. 

He  was  put  in  a  Stryker  frame.  There  was 
an  accident  while  they  turned  the  Stryker 
frame.  Let  me  explain  to  the  non-medical 
members  of  the  House,  that  a  Stryker  frame 
is  a  special  type  of  bed  that  people— ah, 
somebody  here  was  in  it,  the  member  for 
Dovercourt  has  been  in  one— it  is  a  special 
type  of  bed  that  people  with  a  fractured  back 
are  put  in  because  the  bed  can  flip.  It  can 
he  turned  over  so  that  a  person  can  be  moved 
for  natural  purposes  and  to  get  the  muscles 
moving,  the  blood  moving.  It  is  a  very  clever 
apparatus. 

Unfortunately,  this  apparatus  was  defective, 
Wlien  they  were  flipping  Mr.  Hepworth  over, 
he  wiis  tossed  out  of  the  Stryker  frame  land- 
ing on  his  head. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No  safety  belt. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No  safety  belt.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  St.  Joseph's  hospital  where 
he  was  treated,   I  believe  for   14  days.   Of 


course,  at  that  time  they  were  not  interested 

iii  the  head  portion,  they  were  worried  that 
the  back  operation  might  have  broken  down. 
They  took  extensive  X-rays  of  the  back  but 
foimd  that  the  operation  site  was  fine  and  he 
was  then  released. 

He  never  got  better.  He  started  having 
strange  spells  some  three  months  after  this 
occurred,  and  finally,  in  1957,  five  years  later, 
these  strange  spells  were  diagnosed  as 
epilepsy.  Epilepsy  in  a  man  of  that  age  can- 
not be  hereditary.  Epilepsy  that  is  hereditary, 
that  you  are  bom  widi,  develops  in  your 
youth.  Epilepsy  at  that  age  invariably,  speak- 
ing medically,  100  per  cent  of  the  time  will 
come  from  an  injury. 

This  man  had  suffered  an  injury  to  his 
head  and  he  developed  epilepsy,  so  he 
api>ealed  to  the  board.  He  appealed  for  com- 
pensation and  they  turned  him  down.  And  on 
what  grounds  did  they  turn  him  down?  They 
turned  him  down  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  another  head  accident  on  April  24, 
1957.  And  I  will  read  the  letter  from  the 
Board.  This  is  dated  November  20,  1968: 

Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  19, 
a  report  was  received  from  the  Toronto 
East  General  Hospital  which  reads  as 
follows: 

On  April  24,  1957,  Mr.  Hepworth  was 
admitted  following  an  accident  in  which 
he  had  fallen  and  struck  his  head.  He 
had  been  drinking  at  the  time;  he  was  un- 
conscious for  about  20  minutes,  and  on 
admission  he  was  found  to  be  unco-opera- 
tive and  was  not  veiling  to  be  examined 
properly.  He  had  had  a  spinal  fusion  in  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  five  years  previously. 
General  examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
gross  abnormality;  he  was  put  in  hospital 
for  observation.  The  following  day  the 
patient  disdiarged  himself  from  hospital. 
Final  diagnosis:  concussion. 

Yoiu-s  very  truly. 
Jack  Colley, 
Vice-Chairman. 

And  the  board  decided  in  their  wisdom  that 
it  was  this  accident  that  caused  the  epilepsy, 
completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  for  the  five 
years  from  1952  to  1957,  Mr.  Hepworth  had 
had  attacks,  strange  attacks  which  had  not 
been  diagnosed.  It  was  during  one  of  diese 
attacks  that  he  had  suffered  the  second  fall 
and  struck  his  head  the  second  time. 

Well  now,  let  us  bend  over  backwards  a 
long  way.  Maybe  the  board  was  right.  Maybe 
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the  epilepsy  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  second 
fall,  but- 

Mr.  De  Monte:  No  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  Shubnan:  Well,  let  us  suppose  there 
is  some  doubt.  I  agree  perhaps  there  is  some 
doubt,  but  what  do  you  say?  You  get  your 
chairman  to  come  in  front  of  the  govern- 
ment commission's  committee  and  he  says 
something  that  is  completely  untrue.  He 
says:  "All  questions  of  doubt  are  resolved  in 
favour  of  the  workman."  He  says  it,  you 
put  it  in  your  compensation  board  bulletin, 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  brass  tacks,  to 
paying  out  the  money,  then  you  behave  quite 
differently. 

Yes,  there  is  doubt,  I  will  give  them  bene- 
fit. I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt,  but 
there  is  doubt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  So  they  resolve  it  in  favour 
of  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Shulmaii:  But  tliey  do  not.  They 
should,  but  they  do  not.  They  claim  tbey  do, 
but  they  do  not. 

Here  is  another  one,  this  is  one  we  just  had 
this  week.  Again  a  different  type  of  problem; 
each  of  these  are  different  types  of  problems 
-u'here  the  compensation  board  shows  its  true 
inhumanity.  Steve  Shypowski  claim  number 
5763336.  Claim  rejected.  What  has  the  man 
got?  SiHcosis,  Is  there  any  question  about 
him  having  silicosis?  No,  everybody  agrees 
he  has  siHcosis.  Even  the  board  agrees  he 
has  silicosis. 

But  what  happened.  Mr.  Shypowski  devel- 
oped silicosis  which  was  sufficiently  severe 
that  he  had  to  discontinue  his  work  in  the 
mines.  He  has  what  we  call  ten  per  cent 
silicosis.  And  as  a  result  is  not  able  to  do  his 
work— he  was  not  that  ill  that  he  had  to  go 
home  and  go  to  bed  or  become  an  invalid, 
he  was  able  to  do  hghter,  smaller  work  for 
which  he  was  able  to  get  lower  pay. 

So  we  applied  to  the  board  for  compensa- 
tion, not  total  compensation,  but  compensa- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  loss  in  wages.  This 
is  right  in  the  Act,  the  man  can  apply  for 
loss  of  wages,  and  the  board— and  this  time 
it  was  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cross— they 
agreed  he  has  got  ten  per  cent  silicosis. 

They  agreed  this  had  occurred.  They 
agreed  he  was  earning  less  money,  but  they 
said:  "We  cannot  give  him  anything,  the  Act 
and  the  rules  are  very  clear.  You  may  not 
receive  anything  for  comi>ensation  unless  you 
are  at  least  25  per  cent  disabled  with 
silicosis". 


Well,  who  is  at  fault,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
tlie  Minister  or  the  Act?  Or  is  the  board  mis- 
interpreting the  regulations?  Why  is  not  Shy- 
powski able  to  get  his  loss  of  earnings? 

Nobody  argues  whether  he  has  the  silicosis, 
the  board  admits.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Dr.  C.  B.  Shaver,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  Sanitorium.  He  agrees  he 
has  got  it.  He  has  been  to  other  experts,  there 
is  no  question.  The  board  admits  it  but  they 
will  not  give  him  a  cent. 

Finally— I  have  a  great  deal  more  but  I 
want  to  let  the  other  members  in— I  am  just 
going  to  very  briefly  mention  one  other  case 
here— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  You  are  ;ill 
heart. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  heart  to  those  other 
members  who  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  people  of  this  province. 

What  bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
these  people  at  the  back  here,  these  back- 
benchers of  the  Conservative  Party,  who  are 
going  to  be  there  for  another  two  years,  have 
no  humanity  and  do  not  give  a  damn  about 
the  compensation- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —they  do  not  care  about  the 
people  in  this  province  who  cannot  get  this 
proper  disability  pension. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Here  is  another  one,  another 
typical  example,  tlie  type  of  thing  that  We 
run  into  constantly.  We  have  case  after  case 
hke  this. 

The  man's  name  is  Theodore  Hatcher,  claim 
number  C7452501,  appealed  at  all  levels  of 
lx>ard,  rejected  at  all  levels  of  board. 

Let  me  read  this  decision  of  the  board. 

On  December  17,  1968,  the  board  heard 
Mrs.     Gloria     Shulman,     representing    the 
workman  Mr.  Theodore  Hatcher,  and  Mr. 
Donald  Cameron,  solicitor  representing  the 
employer,  John  Inglis  Company  Limited- 
Let  me   digress   for  a   moment   again.   John 
Inglis  I  can  link  with  Inco.  They  are  equally 
generous  in  supplying  lawyers  to  fight  these 
cases  but  they  are— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  the  other  partv? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Inco.  They  are  flint  hearted 
when  it  comes  to  being  generous  with  their 
workmen. 

Mrs.  Shulman  submitted  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Mr.  Hatcher's  left  elbow  which  has 
been  diagnosed  as  bursitis  arose  out  of  em- 
ployment. She  contended  that  while  Mr. 
Hatcher  could  not  say  exactly  when  the 
injury  occurred,  he  frequently  banged  his 
elbow  at  work.  After  carefully  considering 
the  evidence  including  the  medical  reports 
submitted,  the  board  concludes,  it  has  not 
been  established  that  Mr.  Hatcher's  elbow 
disability  was  due  to  an  accident  in  his 
employment  or  that  it  arose  out  of  the 
employment.  The  board  must,  therefore, 
confirm  the  decision  of  the  appeal  tribunal 
and  order  the  claim  be  rejected. 

Signed:  CoUey  and  Johnston. 
December  18,  1968. 
Let  me  give  you  a  little  background  there. 
Before  we  ^yent  to  appeal  this  case,  we  went 
to  three  orthopaedic  surgeons,  the  three  lead- 
ing surgeons  in  this  city  and  we  said,  "Please 
look  over  the  file  in  this  case.  Could  this  per- 
son have  this  bursitis  due  to  trauma?  Is  this 
likely  to  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  irrita- 
tion?" 

These  three  surgeons  all  gave  us  letters 
saying  this  is  quite  likely  to  have  occurred  as 
a  result  of  a  blow  or  a  series  of  blows.  We 
produced  evidence  that  because  of  his  work, 
he  was  continually  banging  his  elbow.  But, 
the  board  did  not  care.  They  said,  "Which 
particular  bang  on  the  elbow  produced  that 
bursitis?  Unless  you  can  show  us  a  specific 
accident,  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  It 
is  not  our  fault.  Go  to  the  Minister,  go  to  the 
Legislature,  change  the  legislation.  Unless 
you  can  show  us  a  specific  accident,  we  can- 
not pay  that  claim."  And,  in  so  saying,  they 
rejected,  another  workman  out  of  hand,  an- 
other workman  who  cannot  earn  his  living 
and  you  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  glad  somebody  else 
loses  cases  besides  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  we  lose  cases,  we  lose 
a  lot  of  cases.  We  lose  the  cases  because  the 
board  has  been  instructed  improperly.  They 
misinterpret  the  legislation.  Whether  they 
misinterpret  it  or  whether  they  have  drawn 
their  interpretation  badly,  I  do  not  know,  but 
these  are  cases  which  are  typical  of  the  file 
I  have  in  my  oflice. 

I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  Minister  or  any 
of  his  assistants;  and  not  just  me,  every  mem- 
ber in  this  House  has  cases  like  this,  cases 
that  are  clear  cut.  Even  after  we  finally  get 


them  in  the  right  hands,  they  get  up  to  the 
board  and  they  are  rejected  improperly. 

I  am  sure  other  members  want  to  get  in 
and  I  am  going  to  stop  now.  I  will  come  back 
and  speak  to  the  Minister  of  other  matters 
that  disturb  me  about  the  board,  but  for  good- 
ness sake,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me 
just  say  to  the  Minister,  we  believe  him  to  be 
a  kind  man  and  we  know  him  to  be  one  of 
the  better  members  of  that  Cabinet,  one  of 
the  few  members  of  that  Cabinet  who,  we 
believe,  has  a  brain  on  his  shoulders  and  who 
has  any  humanity,  but  please,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  Do  not 
accept  what  you  are  being  told,  go  and  look 
for  yourself,  come  and  look  at  our  files.  Come 
and  speak  to  some  of  these  people  and  you 
will  not  allow  this  to  go  on.  I  cannot  believe 
'it.  Do  not  let  us  come  back  next  year  with 
more  cases  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly,  in 
considering     the     workmen's     compensation 
board— I  do  not  know  how  to  approach  this— 
but  certainly  I  would  like  to  approach  it  from 
a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  a  commission  that 
was  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
coimection  with  the  costs,  operation  and  pro- 
cedures  under   the   workmen's   compensation 
board.  In  their  investigation  they  in\  estigated 
.our  board  here  in  Ontario  in   1957,  and   I 
would  like  to  just  point  out  what  that  board 
thought  of  our  board  at  that  time.    It  said: 
However,  the  Ontario  system  involves  an 
exclusive  state  fund  in  securing  payments, 
thus  excluding  private  insurance. 

And  he  goes  into  the  private  insurance  aspect, 

Mr.  Chairman. 

And  it  provides  complete  supcr\ision  of 
medical  treatment  including  a  state  run 
rehabilitation  centre,  thus  somewhat  limit- 
ing the  attending  physician's  independence. 
Such  a  system  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  administration  for  its  success.  With 
a  first  class  administration  it  can  give  the 
injured  man  more  security  and  more 
assistance  and  at  the  same  time,  help  the 
economy  of  the  state  more  by  reducing  the 
time  of  loss  while  keeping  costs  down  to 
the  lowest  level.  It  can  pay  out  the  highest 
percentage  of  that  cost  to  injured  man. 
Improperly  administered,  however,  such  a 
system  might  become  tyrannical  and  in- 
human particularly,  since  it  does  not  permit 
the  workman  to  secure  a  court  review  of 
the   decision   governing  his   claim. 
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I  am  not  advocating  that  we  should  start  a 
court  review  of  the  claims  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  It  does  point  out 
that  the  workmen's  compensation  board, 
under  our  law,  does  prohibit  the  appeal  to 
tlie  courts  of  the  claims  that  invariably  arise 
in  workmen's  compensation.  But  I  am  struck, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  within  the  past  three 
years,  a  system  has  been  developed  within 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  tliat  al- 
though it  is  not  a  court  system,  it  is  trying 
to  impose,  I  may  suggest,  Mr.  Chainnan,  in 
contravention  to  the  true  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  system.  In  1914,  I  think  it  was,  Mr. 
Justice— I  forget  his  name,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  think  the  Minister  knows  who  I  am  refer- 
ring to— 

An  hon.  member:  1914? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  In  1914,  the  original  re- 
port on  workmen's  compensation.  I  think  that 
in  1914  tlie  first  workmen's  compensation 
laws  were  enacted  in  the  province  and  in  the 
world.   I  tliink  if  we  were  to  look  at— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:    Mr.   Justice  Meredith. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Justice  Meredith,  thank 
you,  Mr,  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Min- 
ister. If  I  just  might  for  a  moment,  just  go 
through  what  Mr.  Justice  Meredith  envisaged 
in  1914.  He  felt  that  there  were  three  main 
concepts  in  workmen's  compensation  that  he 
thought  were  important  in  those  days. 

The  first  concept  was  to  rid  the  workmen 
of  the  costly  nuisance  of  litigation. 

Two,  to  provide  the  injured  workman  with 
a  percentage  of  his  total  earnings  through 
periods  of  incapacity  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
dustrial injuries. 

Three,  that  the  workman  would  not  con- 
tribute either  directly  or  indirectly  towards 
the  cost  of  his  accident  other  than  the  giving 
up  of  his  rights  at  common  law  and  a  specific 
portion   of   his    earnings. 

What  is  the  concept  that  Mr.  Justice  Mere- 
ditli  brought  out?  Firstly,  that  the  workman 
by  giving  up  a  portion  of  his  earnings  was  to 
receive  compensation  at  least,  at  that  date, 
to  about  60  per  cent  of  his  earnings. 

The  second  thing  that  Mr.  Justice  Meredith 
pointed  out  was  that  he  was,  other  than  that, 
not  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to- 
wards the  cost  of  his  accident.  The  third 
tiling  was,  that  he  was  not  to  be  involved  in 
litigation. 

It  is  my  respectful  submission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  system  which  has  been  estab- 
lished   in   the   last    three    or    four    years    has 


fostered  a  system  of  litigation  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  that  is  completely 
destroying  the  original  concept  of  Mr.  Justice 
Meredith  and  the  original  concept  of  work- 
men's compensation. 

A  workman  is  injured,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  a  question  about  his  injury,  whether 
it  happened  or  what  he  was  injured  with  or 
the  extent  to  which  his  injury  is  incapacitat- 
ing him.  He  goes  before  the  board  and  he 
says  to  the  claims  officer,  "I  think  that  my 
injury  deserves  a  greater  percentage  of  com- 
pensation." What  does  the  claims  ofiBcer  tell 
him?  He  says,  "Well,  you  can  go  to  the  next 
higher  step."  If  they  turn  him  down,  he  goes 
another  step,  and  if  he  is  turned  down  again, 
he  goes  to  another  step.  I  would  submit,  with 
respect,  that  these  steps  that  the  Minister  has 
informed  us  take  six  to  eight  weeks,  I  would 
suggest  take  at  least  six  to  eight  months. 

I  have  files  down  in  my  ofiBce,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  telling  you,  with  the  greatest 
of  respect,  that  these  claims  do  not  take  six 
to  eight  weeks;  you  are  lucky  if  you  are 
through  a  claim  in  five  to  six  months.  What 
do  they  do  in  the  adversary  system?  My  friend 
from  High  Park  has  been  there,  and  many  of 
my  friends  in  this  House  have  been  there. 
You  walk  in;  there  are  three  men  sitting  be- 
fore you;  there  is  the  chairman  in  the  middle 
with  a  file  at  least  that  thick,  and  he  says  to 
the  worker,  "We  are  not  cross-examining  you, 
but  what  did  you  do  on  December  19,  1965? 
That  is  not  cross-examination  though;  we  just 
want  to  know  what  you  did.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  somebody  that  you  did  something 
else." 

If  he  is  going  to  reply  to  those  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  what  they  do?  They 
make  him  swear  on  the  Bible.  There  is  a 
counsel  on  this  side;  there  is  a  counsel  on 
that  side  for  the  company;  there  is  a  counsel 
for  him  there;  and,  with  the  greatest  of 
respect,  there  is  a  counsel  sitting  right  smack 
in  the  centre  of  the  table  there.  He  is  the 
counsel  for  the  workmen's  compensation 
board,  although  he  is  sitting  in  judgment.  He 
is  sitting  in  judgment. 

It  is  not  an  independent  review  board,  Mr. 
Chairman;  simply  not.  I  have  appeared  in  the 
courts,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
solicitors  and  counsel  in  this  Chamber,  and 
there  is  no  judge  sitting  up  there,  with  the 
facts  before  him  cross-examining  my  witness. 
And,  in  the  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
not  be  allowed;  that  simply  would  not  be 
allowed. 

The  whole  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are   going  to  have   an  adversary  system,  let 
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us  ha^'e  an  adversary  system.  Let  us  put  a 
judge  up  there.  Let  us  put  counsel  on  both 
sides;  and  let  us  apply  the  rules  of  the  court. 

Because,  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  I 
do  not  want  to  go  down  to  a  workmen's 
compensation  appeal  and  have  some  judge 
leafing  through  a  file  asking  my  client  what 
he  did  on  December  25,  1965.  It  is  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is  a  gross  misinter- 
pretation of  what  the  functions  of  an  admin- 
istrative tribunal  should  be. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  the  unions  think 
of  this.  And,  with  the  greatest  of  respect,  the 
unions  have  their  professional  compensation 
officers.  They  know  what  it  costs  them  to 
send  these  officers  up  from  Inco,  from  the 
steel  workers  union,  from  the  construction 
unions,  from  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter,  and  to 
go  up  there  and  fight  a  battery  of  lawyers 
that  are  sitting  there  with  the  chairman  and 
his  file— always  that  file  is  present,  that  big 
file  right  smack  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
And  what  ^ye  are  doing- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  You  cannot  find  out  the  basic 
information. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  No,  you  cannot.  That  is 
another  point,  you  know.  You  get  a  summary. 
But  I  often  wonder  whether  it  is  the  sum- 
mary they  want  you  to  have.  I  often  wonder 
whether  it  is  the  summary- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  suppress  medical,  and 
other  important  evidence. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  You  never  know,  really. 
You  never  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  comments 
could  take  place  through  the  Chair,  otherwise 
the  hon.  members  may  carry  on  their  discus- 
sion after  the  House  rises. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Tell  tliem  about  what  Mr. 
Justice  Patrick  Hart  says  about  this. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  is  right! 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  apologize  to  the  Chair.  But  the  point  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  point  is  this:  that 
you  just  get  a  little  bit  upset,  particularly  if 
you  are  a  lawyer,  and  you  know  what  you 
can  demand  for  your  client  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  you  know  what  you  do  not  get  before  the 
workmen's  compensation  board. 

But  my  friend  from  High  Park  here  has 
brought  out  a  few  files.  He  probably  has 
got  a  lot  of  them  like  I  have.  I  have  got  them 
stacked  in  the  office,  and  they  sit  that  high. 
You  call  some  person  at  the  board,  and  you 


say:  "Would  you  give  me  a  report  about 
John  Picaroni,"  or  Jim  Smith,  or  something 
like  that.  Now,  you  get  a  beautiful  report, 
but  it  does  not  say  anything. 

They  say:  "We  are  going  to  send  Mr,  Smith 
down  to  our  rehabilitation  office."  And  the 
rehabilitation  office  send  him  to  a  plant  that 
do  not  really  know  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do  with  the  man.  They  really  do  not. 

Now,  I  would  simply  like  to  know  what 
this  adversary  system  costs,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  know  when  it  was  introduced.  May  I 
suggest  this,  Mr.  Chairman?  That  the  chair- 
man, and  I  am  speaking  respectfully,  thought 
he  was  going  to  come  in  and  straighten  the 
board  out.  He  came  in  and  loused  it  all  up 
by  introducing  an  adversary  system. 

I  understand  that  ten  years  ago,  or  five 
years  ago— or  the  time  that  the  commissioner 
from  New  York  State  came  up  and  looked  at 
our  system— we  had  a  system  whereby  there 
was  humanity  involved.  That  they  considered 
that  the  workman  deserved  a  good  hearing. 
And  where  the  issue  of  reasonable  doubt  was 
resolved  at  the  first  instance— right  at  the  bot- 
tom—in favour  of  the  claimant. 

But  not  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  Not  today. 
You  know  what  they  do  today?  They  tell  you 
your  claim  has  been  denied.  They  do  not  tell 
you  in  that  letter— and  I  have  got  letters  down 
in  my  office;  I  have  them  there— that  you  have 
a  right  to  appeal.  A  man  comes  to  you  and 
he  says:  "I  want  to  sue  them.  I  want  to  sue 
the  workmen's  compensation  board."  You  tell 
him:  "Mr.  Smith,  there  is  no  such  right  in 
law." 

When  he  says:  "Well,  what  can  I  do?"  I 
say:  "Well,  you  have  an  appeal  to  the  review 
committee,  to  the  appeal  tribunal,  and  to  the 
full  board." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  know  that."  And  you  sa> : 
"Well,  we  will  appeal  it." 

You  go  down  with  the  man,  and  he  says: 
"What  do  you  mean  it  is  not  a  court?  That 
is  a  court  of  law."  I  say,  "No— that  is  an 
administrative  tribunal." 

If  he  was  in  a  court  of  law,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  would  be  applying  the  evidence,  the 
rules  of  evidence.  There  would  be  disclosure, 
if  it  was  necessary.  There  would  be  many 
things,  Mr.  Chairman— and  that  man  would 
get  a  fair  hearing. 

And  I  take  extreme  exception,  as  a  lawyer, 
as  an  officer  of  the  courts  in  this  province,  to 
watch  a  chairman  looking  through  a  file  and 
asking  questions  of  a  claimant.  I  take  extreme 
exception. 
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It  is  an  unjust  procedure,  and  I  take  ex- 
treme exception  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  tell 
a  claimant,  and  to  tell  me,  a  lawyer,  who 
knows,  who  cannot  be  conned— and  if  I  can 
be  conned,  I  should  not  be  practising.  This  is 
not,  you  know,  a  court  of  law.  There  is  no 
cross-examination  in  this  tribunal.  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  not 
cross-examination,  I  will  eat  my  shirt.  And  I 
•suggest  this:  they  do  not  know  what  cross- 
examination  is. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Do  you  want  salt  or 
pepper  on  your  shirt? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Look,  the  man  from  my 
]eft  here  really  does  not  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  I  have  an  idea.  You  are 
talking  about  eating  shirts. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Oh,  yes,  you  ha\'e  got  an 
idea. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  cannot 
the  Minister  answer  these  comments? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  This  is  the  point,  and  per- 
haps I  have  belaboured  the  issue  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  this  is  the  point, 
this  is  the  whole  point.  The  whole  concept  of 
workmen's  compensation  is  being  destroyed; 
the  fact  that  a  workman  can  go  down  and 
claim  and  get  a  reasonable  hearing  of  his 
claim  and  be  compensated  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  the 
adversary  system  and  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  implore  the 
Minister,  if  he  has  not  got  the  advisors  who 
can  see.  These  men  are  not  interested,  you 
know;  that  is  the  mark  of  the  people  that  sit 
across  this  aisle. 

I  am  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
have  been  subjected,  both  in  the  board  and 
outside  with  the  administrators,  to  an  appal- 
ling lack  of  sense  of  justice.  I  am  not  talking 
because  I  have  not  had  the  experience.  There 
are  con  men  down  there,  to  a  great  degree 
you  get  the  impression  that  you  are  being 
conned,  and  I  say  it  respectfully.  And  they 
should  not  try  it,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  we  are  not  that  unknowledgeable. 

Now,  go  to  the  unions,  speak  to  the  unions. 
Speak  to  the  United  Steelworkers,  speak  to 
the  construction  unions,  speak  to  the  railway 
unions;  I  have  briefs  that  fill  files  here— 
this  is  part  of  the  briefs  that  I  have  received 
from  the  unions,  and  probably  it  will  be  said, 
"Oh,  the  unions,  they  are  pushing  some- 
thing that  might  not  be  just." 


These  men  have  to  send  well-paid  union 
agents  up  to  fight  these  cases,  you  know. 
That  is  what  you  have  to  do,  you  have  to 
fight  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  just  putting 
facts  before  the  board— you  have  to  fight  it. 
You  get  a  cotton  mill  on  one  side  and  you 
have  that  guy  in  the  middle  there,  that  chair- 
man with  that  file  about  that  thick  and  he  is 
asking  you   questions.   It  is   a   disgrace. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing— the  cost.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  actual  cost  of 
the  adversary  system  is.  We  have  a  right  to 
know.  I  would  also  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  report  where  it  says,  "Cost  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  is  seven  per 
cent  and  it  has  been  seven  per  cent  for  ten 
years."  Well,  seven  per  cent  of  what  they 
collected  ten  years  ago  is  not  seven  per  cent 
of  what  we  are  collecting  today. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  good  point. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  That  is  a  very  good  point 
and  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  portion  of  that  cost  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  adversary  system  that  they  have 
instituted  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
board?  And  I  would  suggest  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  that  the  Minister  take  a  very  good 
look  at  it. 

I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
and  perhaps  he  can  answer  after  I  am 
finished.  There  is  a  statement  in  his  general 
statistics  that  says,  "Incidences  reported  dur- 
ing the  year  reached  a  record  high  of  379,288 
with  total  benefits,  including  pensions,  for 
both  schedules,  totalling  $103,848,721.50." 
The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  that 
whole  amount  was  paid  out  as  claims. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  how  much  of 
that  amount  was  set  aside  actuarially  to  pay 
for  pensions,  both  partial— if  they  are  set 
aside  for  partial— and  for  permanent  pensions. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  know  the  total 
amount  paid  out  in  claims  and  the  percentage 
of  the  administration  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amounts  actually  paid  out.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know.  The  direct  administration 
costs  to  the  amounts  actually  paid  out.  Be- 
cause certainly  if  it  is  a  pension  payment 
and  they  are  setting  it  up  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  then  that  is  just  a  book  entry,  it  is  not 
a  payment  out,  therefore  the  administration 
cost  is  not  that  much. 

I  have  just  one  concept  that  I  might  leave 
with  the  Minister,  one  concept.  That  concept 
is  this:  We  pay  on  a  full  pension  basis- 
pardon  me,  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  pays  out  full  compensation,  75  per 
cent    of   the    workmen's    earnings    calculated 
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under  certain  criteria,  I  imagine,  in  a  just 
way.  But  I  am  wondering  whether  in  order 
to  cover  the  other  25  per  cent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  might  not  be  some  insurance  bene- 
fit bought  from  private  industry,  which 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  either  by  employer  or 
employee  or  by  the  board  in  direct  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  workman  who  is  injured 
actually  receives  100  per  cent  of  his  benefits. 
I  think  if  we  were  to  look  at  those  thoughts— 
and  I  understand  that  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  of  New  York  state  is  either 
considering  it  or  has  done  it— 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Are  they  doing  it?  Yes, 
they  are  doing  it.  The  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  of  New  York  state  is  actually 
covering  the  other  percentage  by  an  insur- 
ance premium.  I  am  not  sure  who  pays  it,  I 
think  the  employee  pays  part  of  that  in- 
surance premium,  which  would  be  fairly 
cheap  if  you  had  a  large  group,  it  would  be 
almost— 

Mr.  J.  Renveick:  That  is  the  fifth  state. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Yes.  It  would  be  fairly 
cheap  covering  a  group  of  whatever  the 
work  force  is  in  Ontario;  and  it  would  be 
cheap  coverage  for  the  other  25  per  cent, 
which  would  give  the  injured  employee 
coverage  for  his  full  100  per  cent.  When  we 
consider  the  partial  payment,  partial  pen- 
sions and  full  pensions— take  a  partial  dis- 
ability pension— when  you  consider  ten  per 
cent  of  75  per  cent  of  a  man's  wages,  if  he 
is  earning  $120  a  week,  he  is  getting  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  reply  tonight  to  all  the  things  that 
have  been  said  but  there  is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  With  reference  to  the  New  York 
matter,  their  maximum  benefits  down  there 
are  $60  per  week,  right? 

An  hon.  member:  Now  the  Minister  is  not 
sure  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  They  are  $60  as  compared 
with  our  $100.  There  is  quite  a  substantial 
difFerence. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  am  only  suggesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  there  might  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial difFerence  but  what  I  am  merely  say- 
ing is  it  is  such  a  small  amount.  Oh,  I  am 
sorry,  did  I  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  You  are  discussing  a  prin- 
ciple, but  when  you  are  discussing  a  principle 
and  picking  another  jurisdiction,  then  let  us 


look  at  the  whole  picture,  not  just  pick  out 
of  it  part  of  what  is  good. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  figures  here  from  New  York 
and  the  Minister  is  misinformed.  The  total 
maximum  allowed  is  $6,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well  I  am  not  sure;  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  has  made  a  point 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  quoting  from  the  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  voted  in 
January,  1961,  and  revised  in  September, 
1964. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Well  I  thought  that  was 

rather  low- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Your  picture  is  prettv  sorry, 

eh? 

Mr.  De  Monte:  The  point  is,  though,  I 
agree  with  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  comparing  a  jurisdiction  that  perhaps 
has  not  got  the  same  benefits  that  we  have; 
but  the  principle  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  better.  You  get  $125  a 
week  according  to  those  figures  alone. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mis- 
informed the  House.  I  read  out  that  the  total 
maximum  allowed  is  $6,500,  but  that  is  the 
total  amount  of  earnings.  The  actual  figure 
given  per  week  is  not  here.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Whatever  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  say  that  it  is  a  good  concept, 
and  it  might  be  that  the  New  York  Act  is 
not  as  good  as  ours.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point  and  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
might  consider  the  concept,  which  is  a  fairly 
good  concept.  I  think  Mr.  Justice  Meredith's 
concept  about  a  worker  giving  up  something 
today  is  redundant,  that  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  modem  concepts  of  income  and  wel- 
fare and  things  like  that. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
we  could  possibly  consider  that  concept  and 
give  the  workman  100  per  cent  of  his  claim 
through  an  insurance  benefit.  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  a  cheap  claim;  it  would  not  cost 
very  much,  because  if  we  were  to  insure  on  a 
group  basis,  I  think  it  would  be  a  ver>-  low 
premium  over  a  year.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be,  but  it  would  probably  be  very  low. 
I  just  wanted  to  go  over  some  aspects  of 
workmen's  compensation.  I  felt  that  the  ad- 
versary system- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  to  adjourn  the  debate  at  this  point? 
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Mr.  De  Monte  moves  the  adjoumment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 

again. 

Rei)ort  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  turn  to  the 
order  paper  to  consider  the  legislation  that  is 
on  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  adjoumment  perhaps  the  Minister 
would  tell  us  which  items  on  the  order  paper 
they  intend  to  deal  with  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Tomorrow  we  will  do 
some  second  readings,  work  in  committee, 
and  some  third  readings. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Can 
the  Minister  inform  us  whether  the  Niagara 
regional  government  legislation  is  likely  to 
come  forward  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  think  the  Minister 
is  hoping  to  call  that  on  Monday  for  second 
reading. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
Minister  inform  us  in  what  order  the  three 
items  of  business  will  be  dealt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Third  readings  first. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  most  interesting  bill,  the 
Niagara  Falls  bill,  and  we  do  not  even  have 


it  in  our  book  yet.  How  can  we  intelligently 
discuss  this  bill  on  Monday  without  having  it 
before  us  for  the  weekend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  certainly  would  not 
call  it  if  it  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  do  not  have  it.  ^ 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs):  We  will  get  it  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  not  in  the  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  raises  a  very  legiti- 
mate point  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  has  just  mentioned  to  me  that  he  will 
have  some  extra  copies  of  the  bill  here  to- 
morrow for  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
House  leader  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  order 
of  the  estimates  has  in  fact  been  changed  for 
the  coming  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  the  order  of  the  esti- 
mates as  we  announced  it  was  Labour,  the 
Attorney  General,  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  Revenue,  and  Lands  and  Forests.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  completed 
The  Department  of  Labour,  and  with  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  having  to  go 
to  the  conference  next  week,  we  may  have  to 
wait  until  his  return  and  go  on  to  the  next 
estimates,  namely,  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  May  I  ask 
the  House  leader,  is  that  the  only  switch  that 
is  being  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  For  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Subject  to  change  with 
short  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the   House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have,  or  will  have,  students  from 
Lansdowne  public  school,  Sudbury;  Royal 
York  collegiate  institute  in  Toronto;  and  from 
Oakwood  collegiate  institute,  Toronto;  in  the 
west  gallery,  from  Heyden  Park  vocational 
school,  Toronto;  later  today  from  Hillcrest 
public  school,  Campbellford;  from  Downey 
Central  public  school,  St.  Paul's  Station;  and 
from  Rainham  Central  school,  in  Fisherville. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
second  amendment  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  to  menibers  sitting  on  select  com- 
mittees, if  those  committees  meet  while  the 
House  is  in  session. 

Now  the  Act,  as  it  reads,  means  that  the 
committees  cannot  draw  any  expenses  while 
the  House  is  in  fact  sitting.  As  the  sessions 
lengthen,  some  of  our  select  committees  will 
be  working  concurrently  with  the  session.  As 
the  Clerk  points  out,  that  applies  only,  of 
course,  when  they  are  away  from  Toronto. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  dealing  with 
The  Election  Act  wishes  to  explore  some 
activities  of  other  jurisdictions  and  I  would 
not  want  them  to  be  stranded  some  place 
without  the  proper  expenses. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 
BROKERS  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
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of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  certain  other  bills  in 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  I  have  made  refer- 
ence to  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  appeals 
to  the  commercial  registration  appeal  tribunal 
and  those  provisions  are  included  in  this 
particular  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  major  changes 
in  this  bill  which  have  been  discussed  with 
the  industry  and  which  I  think  will  continue 
to  the  upgrading  of  the  legislation.  It  is  the 
kind  of  a  bill  that  should  be  discussed  by 
the  legal  bills  committee  and  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  has  a  statenient. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  actually  I  have 
two  short  statenaents. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  a  significant  development  in 
northern  Ontario  that  concerns  the  govern- 
ment in  general  and  my  own  department  in 
particular. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  has 
commenced  to  develop  a  mine  60  miles  west 
of  the  Lakehead  near  Shebandowan  in  the 
district  of  Thunder  Bay.  This  is  a  substantial 
project  involving  many  people  and,  in  line 
with  our  provincial  policy  for  community 
development  and  expansion  in  the  north,  my 
department  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
a  location  for  the  proposed  townsite. 

Our  involvement  in  this  project  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  site  is  suitable  from  a 
provincial  viewpoint.  In  other  words,  that 
public  services  can  be  installed  at  reasonable 
cost  and  that  the  location  is  appropriate  for 
serving  as  a  base  for  the  development  of 
other  natural  resources  which  may  be  in  the 
area.  The  programme  for  site  selecticm  has 
been  reviewed  and  endorsed  by  the  Cabinet 
committee  on  townsites. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  engage 
the  firm  of  Reid,  Crowther  and  Partners 
Limited.  The  company  is  especially  compe- 
tent in  our  area  of  concern.  It  will  assist  in 
the  matter  of  site  selection. 

We  propose  to  make  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach in  our  investigations.  One  will  be  to 
examine  the  physical  characteristics  such  as 
topography,  soil  and  location.  The  other  ap- 
proach will  consider  the  size  of  site  required 
based  on  the  immediate  and  long-term  de- 
mands of  the  mine  operation,  other  poten- 
tial resource  operations,  and  local  community 
requirements.  The  contract  calls  for  close 
liaison  with  the  company  and  all  involved 
government  agencies. 

The  mine  operation  itself  envisages  a 
workforce  of  some  400  to  500  people  by 
1971  when  full  production  on  a  "round-the- 
clock"  basis  is  expected  to  get  under  way. 
The  Lakehead  is  about  60  miles  distant  from 
the  townsite.  Our  immediate  job  is  to  select 
a  suitable  location  and  do  some  preliminary 
design. 

The  programme,  as  visualized,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  last  more  than  16  weeks.  It  may 
be  possible,  in  fact,  to  terminate  it  earlier  if 
we  have  early  success  in  finding  an  appro- 
priate location. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  As  a  point 
of  clarification,  has  the  Minister  or  the  depart- 
ment given  any  consideration  to  not  establish- 
ing a  townsite  at  Shebandowan  and  using 
high-speed  transportation  for  settling  those 
people'  either  in  Atikokan  or  in  the  Lakehead? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  given  that 
considerable  thought  and,  depending  on  the 
potential  of  the  area,  we  might  be  able  to 
get  by  without  a  townsite  now,  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word,  for  this  particular  mine, 
although  the  company  indicates  to  us  that 
it  will  want  accommodation  for  at  least  20 
or  25  people,  in  any  case.  This  presumably 
means  20  or  25  houses  and  perhaps  some 
bunkhouses. 

If  there  is  a  further  development  of  the 
natural  resources  in  that  area,  then  a  town- 
site  would  probably  become  necessary.  So 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  if  a  town- 
site  can  be  found  for  the  20  to  25  houses 
which  would  be  capable  of  growth  if  and  as 
necessary. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  If  I  might 
ask  a  question  of  clarification.  Has  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  indicated  that  it 
will  participate  and  contribute  significantly 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  township  if 
such  becomes  justified?'  - 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  indicated  to 
the  International  Nickel  Company  that  the 
establishment  of  a  townsite,  however  large  or 
small  it  may  be,  it  is  their  responsibility- 
period. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May,  1968,  a 
proposal  was  submitted  to  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  outlining  a  research  pro- 
gramme concerning  the  identification  and 
analysis  of  the  socio-economic  impact  of  com- 
muter rail  service  upon  land  uses  and  upon 
the  activity  patterns  of  residents  and  busmess 
and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  study  area  involved  that  serviced  by 
GO  Transit,  in  particular  the  segment  con- 
taining the  11  station  areas  extending  from 
Pickering  in  the  east  to  Oakville  in  the  west. 

Stemming  from  this  proposal,  an  agree- 
ment has  now  been  reached  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo's  planning  and  resources 
institute  to  undertake  such  a  study,  to  be 
completed  by  1971. 

This  study  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will 
stress  what  is  happening  in  station  areas  as 
far  as  social  and  community  aspects  are  con- 
cerned, whereas  past  studies  of  commuter  rail 
service  have  been  largely  oriented  to  the 
passenger  aspect. 

The  research  study  will  seek  to  identify 
the  changes  in  land  use  and  de\'elopment 
which  have  occurred;  to  determine  the  factors 
causing  these  changes;  to  distinguish  between 
changes  attributable  to  and  changes  related 
to  GO  Transit;  and  to  determine  the  effects 
of  planning  policies  and  regulations  on 
changes  in  land  use  and  activity  patterns. 

Close  co-operation  of  course  is  being  main- 
tained with  The  Department  of  Highways, 
because  of  its  responsibility  for  the  GO  serv- 
ice, and  The  Department  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  due  to  its  involvement  in  regional 
development. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  asking  the 
University  of  Waterloo  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  study  is  the  extensive 
background  of  Professor  L.  O.  Gertler, 
director  of  the  planning  resources  institute. 
Professor  Gertler  is  one  of  the  foremost 
planners  in  North  America,  and  has  been 
highly  involved  in  the  development  of 
MTARTS  objectives  and  in  a  number  of  other 
planning  studies  in  the  province. 

Total  cost  of  the  study  has  been  estimated 
at  $150,000,  of  which  $50,000  has  been 
budgeted  for  phase  one  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  greater  knowledge  of 
the  aspects  involved  in  this  study  will  have 
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tronsiderable  value,  with  respect  to  community 
planning  and  development  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick   (Riverdale):   Mr.   Speaker, 
by  way  of  clarification,  would  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  has  the  floor. 

<  Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  allow  a 
(juestion  of  clarification,  which  may  be  the 
same  that  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  had 
in  mind.  Does  this  study  envisage  the  pro- 
jection into  the  future  of  planning  needs  in 
any  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  results  on  the  study  to 
determine  what,  in  fact,  is  happening,  and 
then  based  on  that  projections  of  what  would 
be  better  to  happen— if  that  is  what  you  are 
saying— and  I  think  we  are  in  agreement  there, 
how  it  better  could  take  place  in  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
clarification,  would  the  Minister  give  some 
consideration  to  making  certain  that  the  scope 
of  the  study,  the  GO  Tr.ansit  system  and  the 
effect  on  land  use,  covers  not  just  the 
extremity  area  which  GO  Transit  serves,  but 
the  inner  city  effect  of  this  GO  Transit 
operation?  Both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
whether  it  has  at  present  any  effect;  and 
whether  or  not  if  there  were  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  stations  in  the  inner  city  part 
of  the  GO  Transit  system?  Whether  it  would 
be  a  beneficial  way  of  altering  land  use  in 
downtown  central  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  particular  study  envisages  that,  but  I 
think  the  point  made  by  the  hon.  member  is 
well  made  and  I  will  look  into  it. 

'  Mr.  Speaker:  Yesterday,  certain  members 
of  the  Opposition  suggested  in  the  matter  of 
the  question  period  that  Mr.  Speaker  might 
revert  to  the  former  system  of  being  a  pipe- 
line from  members  of  the  Opposition  to  the 
government  benches,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
consider  it  between  them  and  today.  I  also 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  is 
hot  satisfactory  to  the  Opposition,  but  appar- 
ently, so  far  as.  I  can  gather,  is  not  "not 
satisfactory"  so  far  as  other  members  of  the 
House  are  concerned. 

Therefore,  having  announced  a  week  ago 
that  this  week  we  would  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions on  that  basis,  I  have  done  so.  To  be 
fair  to  all  members  who  have  put  in  ques- 
tions this  week,  I  have  decided  to  continue 
for  today  the  system  that  I  had  used,   and 


which   I   think  probably   is  not  without   re- 
proach but  not  without  good  reason. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  l)ecause  all  three 
are  in  the  House  today,  that  the  three  party 
leaders  themselves  might  have  a  meeting 
without  Mr.  Speaker,  and  then  communicate 
to  Mr.  Speaker  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  members  of  this  House,  because  so  far  I 
have  only  heard  really  from  the  members  to 
my  left.  I  have  not  heard  from  the  members, 
back  bench  or  otheru'ise  to  my  right. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bmce):  You  change 
your  mind  from  day  to  day! 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
My  mind  is  exactly  the  same  as  I  expressed 
it  a  week  ago  today.  If  the  hon.  leaders  of 
the  three  parties  will  do  that,  and  arrange  to 
do  it,  perhaps,  at  the  first  of  the  week,  then 
we  can  have  a  new  system  of  dealing  with 
the  questions  which  will  be  satisfactory,  at 
least  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  and  that  is  all  we  can  expect  to  ha\'e. 
I  give  that  explanation  to  those  members  who 
had  questions  which  were  returned  to  them 
this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  that  I  recognize  the  difiiculties  that 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  question  period. 
I  consider  this— and  I  have  said  this  before— I 
consider  the  question  period  to  be  a  ver>' 
integral  part  of  the  fimctioning  of  this  Legis- 
lature. I  would  be  only  too  willing  to  attempt 
to  find  a  reasonable,  commonsense  .solution  to 
the  problems  which  have  arisen  during  this 
particular  session. 

I  am  going  to  meet  the  two  other  leaders 
next  week  on  another  matter  and  it  might 
very  well  be  that  we  will  take  an  extra  15 
minutes  and  see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  to  you  which  might  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  Attorney  General,  which 
is  one  of  the  questions  you  were  referring  to. 

In  view  of  what  you  said,  sir,  I  am  not 
going  to  question  that  this  morning.  But  the 
part  that  remains  as  a  question,  of  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  notice,  is  this: 

Would  the  Attorney  General  advise  whether 
he  will  take  any  corrective  measures  relative 
to  the  case  of  William  Corbett  who  languishes 
in  the  Don  Jail  at  this  very  moment  as  a 
result  of  being  ten  minutes  late  for  court  on 
June  5,  1969,  and  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of  Judge  Bigelow? 
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Before  the  Attorney  General  answers  this, 
may  I  say  that  when  the  question  was  framed, 
William  Corbett  was  languishing  in  jail.  But 
as  a  result  of  spending  two  hours  on  the 
telephone  between  12  midnight  and  2  a.m., 
this  morning,  I  was  able  to  arrange,  through 
the  co-operation  of  a  very  helpful  sergeant 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bail  magistrate  and  the  consent 
of  the  deputy  governor  of  the  Don  Jail  and 
Corbett  was  released  at  3  a.m.  this  morning. 

Without  my  intervention,  he  would  have 
still  been  there.  The  charge  was  common 
assault  and  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  just 
ridiculous. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  also  late  last  night.  The  investiga- 
tion I  am  conducting  has  been  going  on  since 
early  this  morning.  We  certainly  want  to 
find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Will  the  arbitration  award  of  Judge  An- 
drews, concerning  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in 
Peterborough,  be  put  into  effect? 

Why  has  the  settlement  not  been  ordered? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  award  has  already  been 
put  into  effect.  The  other  point  that  is  not 
settled,  I  believe,  is  before  the  courts  at  the 
present  time  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  that  that  question  has  been  waiting 
since  June  2  for  answering  because  we  were 
not  here  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Ben:  I  have  another— 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  other  questions- 
Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  the  Minister  I 
believe  has  an  answer  to  a  question  that  was 
put— the    same    Minister,    question    1660.    I 
think  the  Minister  should  read  the  answer. 
I  will  send  over  his  answer. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Why  does 
the  Minister  not  ask  the  member  for  Humber 
tlie  question? 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  no  no.  The  Minister  of 
Health. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  this  is  a  question 
of  which  I  took  notice,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
question  1660: 

In  view  of  the  severe  overcrowding  in 
most  Ontario  hospitals  complained  about  by 
James  H.  Barnard,  associate  director  of 
Blue  Cross  plan,  and  reported  in  the  Lon- 
don Free  Press  of  May  23,  when  does  the 
Minister  plan  to  remove  the  regulation 
which  prohibits  insuring  agencies  such  as 
Blue  Cross,  from  reimbursing  subscribers 
for  accommodation  they  do  not  use  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  private  and  semi- 
private  hospital  space? 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  all  our  statistics, 
that  is  the  statistics  based  on  hospital  utiliza- 
tion, there  is  still  not  a  scarcity  of  semiprivate 
and  private  accommodation.  It  may  not  be 
available  in  a  particular  hospital  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  but  it  is  quite  impossible— just 
as  it  is  impossible  to  build  highways  to  meet 
the  peak-load  traffic  at  every  moment— to  build 
a  hospital  to  ensure  there  should  be  a  private 
or  a  semiprivate  bed  available  just  exactly 
when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

There  is  no  such  regulation  as  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member  under  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission,  nor  in  any  of  the 
Acts  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister  will 
permit,  a  question  to  clarify.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  prohibition  that  would 
prevent  Blue  Cross  or  some  other  similar 
service  rebating  to  a  subscriber  the  differ- 
ence between  the  services  that  he  paid  for, 
usually  semiprivate,  and  services  he  may  have 
gotten,  if  they  were  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  no  such  legis- 
lation coming  within  the  purview  of  my  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  faiow  any  more.  I 
think  though  that  the  hon.  member  should 
understand  that  a  subscriber  could  hardly 
expect  to  be  refunded  something  that  he  was 
not  charged  in  the  first  instance. 

If  he  were  put  in  standard  accommodation 
and  charged  semiprivate  or  private  rate,  then, 
of  course,  he  would  have  a  cause  for  seeking 
a  rebate.  Just  because  he  was  paying  insur- 
ance to  provide  payment  for  semiprivate  and 
private  accommodation  when  it  was  used  and 
when  it  was  available,  I  hardly  think  he 
could  expect  a  rebate  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  if  I  pay  premiums  for 
$10,000  of  insurance,  I  sure  hope  my  widow 
will  raise  a  fuss  if  she  only  gets  five. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  an  entirely 
different  story.  You  have  to  die  before  your 
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widow  gets  the  insurance.  But  when  you  go 
to  the  hospital,  we  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  from  earlier  this 
week. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services:  Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
department  that  no  board  of  review  will  be 
granted  for  matters  which  come  under  the 
special  assistance  provision  of  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act? 

Hon,  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  section  7d(2) 
of  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  hearing  may  be  requested  by 
an  applicant  or  recipient  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  general  assistance. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  board  of  review  is  to 
provide  justice  and  it  is  in  this  area  of  special 
assistance  that  justice  must  be  given?  Indeed, 
is  it  not  true  that  one  of  the  board  of  review 
hearings  in  Peterborough  was  in  the  area  of 
special  assistance— one  of  the  first  hearings 
that  was  granted  by  the  board  of  review? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Shocking!  Absolutely 
shocking! 

Mr.  Pitman:  Is  the  Minister  not  going  to 
reply  to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  was  not  a  ques- 
tion; that  was  a  statement. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist 
it  was  not  a  statement.  I  asked  a  question: 
was  it  not  true  that  the  board  of  review  was 
given  under  the  special  assistance  provision 
in  the  first  hearings  that  were  granted  in 
Peterborough? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  may  have  held  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  that  matter,  but  the 
jurisdiction  that  the  board  has  is  as  set  out 
in  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  policy.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  legislative  provision  which  exists  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  said  at  the 
time— we  do  not  have  our  microscopes  with 
us  every  time  he  brings  in  a  bill. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion?  Why  has   the   Minister   excluded    this 


from  the  board  of  review?  What  possible 
reason  would  the  Minister  have  for  not  pro- 
viding justice  in  that  particular  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
vision of  special  assistance  is  not  mandatory 
upon  the  municipality. 

Mr.    Pitntan:    Does   the    province   not   pay 

for  it? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
province  i>ays  80  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  the  province 
reimburses  50  per  cent,  but  it  is  not  a 
mandatory  provision. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Bring  it  within  the  board  of 
review. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Paric):  I  believe  my 
question  has  been  accepted. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
The  Minister  deserves  to  lose  that  federal 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  question 
was  one  of  the  ones  that  was  returned. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  was  notified  that  it  was 
accepted.  There  has  obviously  been  some- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  to  say  that  it  was  not. 
Perhaps  if  you  hold  it  until  next  week  it  will 
be  appropriate  under  whatever  new  arrange- 
ments we  have. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  normally  raise  a 
point  of  order,  but,  in  view  of  your  remarks, 
I  will  hold  it  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  thanks  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. The  hon.  Minister  has— 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
I  have  an  answer  to  the  question  submitted 
by  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  I  think  it 
is  1741.  Rather  than  reading  the  question,  I 
will  say  it  is  a  two-part  question,  the  answer 
to  both  parts  being  "yes". 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  36,  Tlie  Mechanics  Lien  Act,  1968- 
1969. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Heritage  Foundation  Act,  1967. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  tliis  next  bill,  I  am  terribly  sorry  to  see 
that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  is  absent.  Since  the  beginning, 
through  the  principle  of  this  bill  and  to  this 
hovtr,  I  have  not  heard  what  he  intends  to 
do  about  those  poor,  spayed  female  dogs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  98. 

Bill  98,  An  Act  to  iimend  Tlie  Dog  Tax 
and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Bill  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  St.  Lawrence 
Parks  Commission  Act. 

Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax 
Act. 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 
Bill  122,  The  Surveyors  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  ask  one  question  in  this  regard  on 
this  next  bill:  Is  the  date  of  the  vote  definitely 
set  for  June  24?  That  was  the  gist  of  the  Min- 
ister's remarks  yesterday,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  140. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, upon  an  opinion  poll  by  secret  ballot 
of  the  farmers  in  Ontario,  of  a  General  Farm 
Organization. 

Bill  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Bill  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Act. 

Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Information  Act. 

Bill  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Securities  Registration  Act. 

Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortmain 
and  Charital:)le   Uses  Act. 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Prod- 
ucts  Marketing  Act. 

Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto  (No.  1). 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto  (No.  2). 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  this  next  bill, 
Bill  105,  should  no\y  be  read  a  third  time.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  this 


bill.  It  involves  an  unusual,  unreasonable,  and 
illogical  invasion  of  civil  rights.  It  extends  the 
power  of  arrest  without  a  warrant  for  minor 
offences  under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  McRuer. 

Tjhe  Minister  has  presented  no  evidence 
whatsoever,  other  than  a  vague  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  chiefs  of  poHce  think  it  is 
a  good  idea,  for  leaving  the  section  the  way 
it  is  proposed  in  this  Act.  Therefore,  sir,  I 
am  going  to  move  an  amendment  to  this  effect. 
Moved  by  myself,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  New- 
man (Windsor-Walkerville):  That  all  words  in 
the  motion  for  third  reading  after  the  word 
l"that"  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
[stituted  therefor: 

This  bill  be  referred  to  the  standing  legal 

and  municipal  committee  in  order  that  the 

committee  may  obtain  from  the  chiefs  of 

^     police  forces  in  Ontario,  information  rele- 

;     vant  to  the  necessity  for  the  arrest  without 

warrant  for  suspected  traffic  offences. 

VNow,  speaking  to  that  amendment,  sir- 
Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.   member  will  not 
J  speak  to  it  until  it  has  been  put. 

j  An  amendment  to  the  motion  for  third 
I  reading  of  Bill  105  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
I  Singer,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Newman,  as 
;  follows: 

That  all   the    words    in   the   motion   for 
third    reading    after    the    word    "that"    be 
struck   out   and    the   following   substituted' 
I       therefor: 

This  bill  be  referred  to  the  standing  legal 

and  municipal  committee  in  order  that  the 

committee  may  obtain  from  the  chiefs  of 

police  forces  in  Ontario,  information  rele-' 

;      vant   to   the   necessity   for   arrests   without 

■      warrant  for  suspected  traffic  offences. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  reasoned  amendment 
and  suitable  for  debate  al'tlTislimeT  The  honT 
member  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  sir.  I  was  very 
hopeful  that  that  would  be  your  ruling,  sir, 
because  considerable  time  was  spent  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  Clerk  were  sought  in 
connection  with  the  drafting  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  as  obvious  as  may  appear,  to 
draft  a  reasoned  amendment  in  relation  to 
third  reading.  And  I  am  happy,  sir,  that  this 
complies  with  the  rules  and  that  your  ruling 
has  been  as  it  is. 

To  continue  with  my  argument  in  relation 
to  -this  amendment:  Let  me  start  by  quoting 
once  more  from  page  729  of  MqRuer.  vAbotit; 
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two-thirds   of   the   way   down,    Mr.    McRuer 

says  this: 

Little  concern  for  civil  rights  of  the 
individual  was  shown  when  police  officers 
were  given  the  power  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  for  the  following  offences,  which 
are  only  illustrations. 

And  then  he  lists  a  number.    -  ,         .. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the  same 
detail  that  we  went  through  on  second  read- 
ing and  again  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Suffice  to  say  that,  as  the  Minister 
wants  this  bill  passed,  there  will  continue  to 
l)e  some  14  comparatively  minor  offences 
which  will  allow  a  police  officer  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant  if  he  has  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  these  offences, 
in  fact,  took  place. 

May  I  say,  sir,  it  is  not  just  a  police  officer. 
It  is  a  whole  galaxy  of  people  whom  you  will 
find  referred  to  in  the  definition  section  of 
"peace  officer"  in  subsection  18  of  section  1 
of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

I  notice  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
is  listening  to  this.  Let  me  explain  how  I 
arrived  at  the  categories  which  this  section  is 
now  applicable  to.  It  would  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  a  constable.  So  we  look  into 
the  index  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  and 
we  note  that  under  the  word  "constable",  the 
reference  is  "see  police",  and  then  we  turn 
to  "police"  and  we  note  that,  under  "police", 
the  reference  is  "police— see  peace  officers". 
So  we  go  back  to  "peace  officers"  and  that 
leads  us  directly,  sir,  to  number  18  of  sub- 
section 1  of  section  1  of  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act.  These  are  the  peace  officers:  A  peace 
officer  includes  a  mayor,  a  warden,  a  reeve,  a 
sheriff,  a  deputy-sheriff,  sheriff's  officer,  justice 
of  the  peace,  jailor,  or  keeper  of  a  prison,  and 
a  police  officer,  constable,  bailiff,  or 

Other  person  employed  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  peace,  or 
for  the  service  or  execution  of  the  civil 
process,  or  any  officer  appointed  for  the 
enforcing  or  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Now,  that  is  an  amazing  collection  of  people 
who  are- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  allow  me  to  state  what  I  believe  the 
principles  of  debate  are  on  third  reading  to 
a  reasoned  amendment.  It  is  not  the  principle 
of  the  bill  nor  the  contents  of  the  bill,  but  the 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  be 
accepted,  rather  than  the  original  motions. 
The  hon.  member  is  starting  to  debate;  I  was 
waiting  to  see  if  he  would  say  that  the  reason 
he. read  that  was  so  that  it  could  be  referred 


to  the  committee  to  decide  whether  these 
were  proper  people  to  have  this  power  or  not. 
He  is  not  doing  that;  he  is  departing  intcj 
another  definition  and  debate  on  whether 
these  people  are  the  right  people  or  not.  So 
I  would  ask  this  hon.  member  and  others  to 
confine  themselves  to  a  debate  as  to  the 
reasons  why  this  amendment  should  Ix* 
passed,  rather  than  tlie  original  motion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  if  that  was  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  quite  in  agreement 
with  you,  but  my  motion  asks  that  this  bill 
be  reJFerred  back  to  the  committee  so  that 
the  committee  can  consult  with  the  chiefs  of 
police  who,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  requested  this 
amendment. 

I  am  just  explaining  to  the  House  now 
what  this,  in  fact,  meaas,  so  that  when  we  get 
the  bill  back  to  the  legal  bills  committee,  we 
will  know  what  kind  of  questions  we  have 
to  ask  of  the  chiefs  of  police. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  that  Is  proper 
at  tliis  time.  I  think  all  that  is  proper  at  this 
time  is  the  reason  why  the  reasoned  amend- 
ment should  be  preferred  by  the  members  of 
tliis  House  to  the  original  motion.  And.  I 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  member  could 
confine  himself  to  that  basic  argument. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  made  the  point  already, 
sir,  and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  any  furdier 
on  it. 

The  n»xt  portion  of  the  argument  that  I 
wanted  to  deal  with  is  this:  This  particular 
section  that  concerns  me,  that  is  contained  in 
this  bill  and  in  which  we.  must,  in  my  opinion, 
consult  with  the  chiefs  of  police— because  the 
chiefs  of  police  were  the  only  persons  quoted 
as  authorities  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port—bothers me  because  there  is  already  a 
provision  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act.  Sub- 
section 3  of  subsection  2  of  section  156  of 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  provides  that  every 
person  may  arrest,  Nvithout  a  warrant,  any 
person  whom  he  finds  committing  an  offence 
under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Now,  that  particular  subsection  in  all  the 
debates  in  relation  to  this  bill  has  not  been 
questioned,  and  is  not  presently  being  ques- 
tioned by  us.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
is  pretty  broad  piower,  and  if  someone  is 
committing  an  offence,  tliat  anyone  who  sees 
the  offence  being  committed  has  power  to 
arrest  without  a  warrant.  So  I  think  it  is  most 
important.      '        " '     .  • 

I  just  ^o  not  see,  how  we  can  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  very  positive  recommendation 
made  by  McRner fhat  little  concern  has  beei» 
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given  to  the  civil  rights  of  an  individual  when 
the  police  are  given  the  powers  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant. 

There  may  be  some  reason;  there  may  well 
be  some  reason,  and  we  have  sought  it  in 
vain  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  The  Minister  of  Transport  gets 
up  and  says:  "The  people  who  might  commit 
these  offences  are  terrible  people  and  would 
you  want  them  to  escape?"  That  is  not  the 
issue  at  all.  And  finally,  as  we  pursued  him— 
and  he  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  pursue;  he 
is  elusive;  he  never  really  faces  the  question 
at  all— he  finally  said  something  about  "Well, 
the  chiefs  of  police  wanted  me  to  have  this 
kind  of  a  section  in." 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  that,  sir,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  people  of  Ontario  are  satisfied 
with  that.  And  I  think  that  we  have  got  to 
bring  this  evidence  before  a  i;esponsible  group 
of  members  of  this  House.  The  only  basis  on 
which  I  can  believe  that  this  is  going  to  be 
done  is  if  the  legal  and  municipal  bills  com- 
mittee is  convened  in  order  to  examine  this 
specific  question,  and  that  we  bring  before 
them  all  the  chiefs  of  police  who  might  have 
been  advising  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

I  would  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port should  tell  us— perhaps  should  tell  us 
this  morning— which  chiefs  of  police  have 
been  advising,  because  I  would  certainly 
like  to  ask  the  questions  of  the  chiefs  of 
police  as  to  why  this  unusual  and  unneces- 
sary power  should  be  included  in  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act,  in  view  of  all  of  the  other 
provisions  that  are  in  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Canadian  Criminal  Code. 

I  appeal  particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Attorney  General,  because  having  sat  here 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  having  some  idea  of  the  way  his 
mind  works  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  having 
some  considerable  respect  for  his  thoughts  on 
the  liberty  of  individuals  and  the  possibilities 
of  abuse  of  power  by  peace  officers,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Attorney  General  would  urge 
his  colleague  to  accept  this  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment  is  directed  towards  this  particular 
section.  We,  in  this  party,  believe  that,  by 
and  large,  the  bulk  of  the  other  amend- 
ments suggested  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
by  the  Minister  are  good  ones,  and  we  have 
expressed  no  objection  to  them  in  the  other 
deliberations  that  took  place  before  the 
House.  But  this  is  a  most  important  matter. 


and   I  would   urge  all  the   members   oi  the 
government  to  support  this  motion. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  kill  the  bill,  but 
I  say  that  when  we  are  going  to  continue- 
apparently  going  to  continue— this  serious  in- 
vasion of  civil  rights,  the  government  should 
at  least  consent  to  allowing  a  responsible 
committee  of  this  Legislature  to  examine  all 
of  the  circumstances. 

There  has  been  no  real  answer  to  it  given 
in  this  House  by  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
and  the  only  way  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  an  answer  is  to  refer  to  his  reference 
sources.  We  will  not  be  able  to  refer  to  them 
by  having  someone  else  repeat  what  appar- 
ently they  have  told  him.  We  want  to  hear 
it  for  ourselves  and  the  public  of  Ontario 
want  to  hear  it  for  themselves.  Therefore,  sir, 
I  would  urge  that  all  members  of  the  House 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  member  for  Downsview 
to  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  and  the 
briefness  of  my  remarks  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  any  way  as  derogating  from  our  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  provision  which  is  set 
out  in  the  bill.  I  make  my  remarks  brief  only 
in  the  sense  that  much  of  it  has  been  dealt 
with  either  on  second  reading  or  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  three  reasons  why  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
supporting  the  amendment  and  ojyposing  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  bill  are,  first 
of  all,  that  it  reflects  a  very  superficial  read- 
ing of  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  which 
motivated  Mr.  McRuer  in  compiling  his  report. 

Secondly,  because  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  clause-by-clause  discussion  of 
the  bill»  I  dealt  ceriatum  with  each  of  the 
instances  maintained  in  the  bill  under  which 
this  arrest  without  a  warrant  is  retained,  and 
on  each  occasion  the  Minister  stated  that  he 
had  no  statistical  information  of  any  kind  as 
to  the  number  of  occasions  when  these  sec- 
tions had  been  used,  or  these  instances  of 
arrest  had  been  used,  in  the  province. 

Thirdly,  because,  as  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  pointed  out,  and  as  we  pointed 
out  on  the  clause-by-clause  discussion  of  the 
bill,  there  is  in  the  immediately  following 
particular  section  which  is  imder  discussion, 
a  provision  that  any  citizen  can  arrest  without 
a  warrant  any  person  who  is  foimd  commit- 
ting any  one  of  these  offences,  and  that  there* 
fore  the  power  to  arrest  without  a  warrant 
which  the  Minister  is  upholding  in  this  bill. 
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is  a  power  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  after 
the  event. 

In  our  view  it  is  a  totally  unnecessary 
power  which  is  being  granted  to  the  con- 
stable. I  would  therefore— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order:  If  I  might  draw  to  this 
hon.  member's  attention  the  same  thing  that 
I  did  to  the  hon.  member  for  I>ownsview, 
that  the  debate  is  not  on  the  bill  itself,  but 
on  the  amendment  and  the  reasons  why  the 
amendment  should  be  accepted.  As  yet,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  not  come  to 
tliat.  He  has  been  discussing  the  bill  or  the 
original  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say,  therefore,  that  we  will  support  the  motion 
to  amend  on  third  reading— the  reasoned 
amendment  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Downsview.  That  is  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  legal  bills  committee,  that  the 
police  chiefs  throughout  the  province  be 
called  before  that  in  order  to  provide,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  kind  of  statistical  evidence 
which  would  indicate  any  ground  that  in  the 
public  interest  these  provisions  should  be 
maintained. 

y  Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  my 
colleague's  amendment.  I  feel  this  is  the  last 
opportunity  the  members  of  the  House  will 
have,  before  Royal  assent  would  be  given  to 
the  bill,  to  have  a  further  review  of  the 
reasons  that  have  been  given  by  the  Minister 
for  requiring  the  inclusion  of  these  unneces- 
sary and  rather  unusual  powers  to  be  granted 
to  police  officers  in  connection  with  citizens 
of  Ontario  using  the  highways  in  automo- 
biles. 

In  my  view,  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Minister  have  been  totally  inadequate.  I 
would  say  that  we  sympathize  with  his  eflForts 
to  provide  legislation  which  will  improve  the 
situation  on  our  highways.  We  agree  with  his 
contention  that,  while  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  safety  of  the  automobile  and 
the  construction  of  highways,  more  than  any- 
thing else  we  must  empower  the  police 
oflBcers  with  the  ability  to  regulate  the  law 
as  we  have  approved  it  in  this  Legislature. 

We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cut 
down  the  toll  of  highway  deaths  and  we  also 
want  to  provide  the  jwwers  to  cut  down  on 
lawlessness  that  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  highways  and  the  use  of  automobiles.  But 
the  Minister  has  given  us  no  reasons  other 
than  the  recommendations  of  some  chiefs  of 
police  for  requiring  the  inclusion  of  the  sec- 


tion that  has  been  discussed  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

We  on  this  side  believe  that  he  is  making 
an  error— what  may  in  fact  be  an  outrageous 
error— in  requiring  his  colleagues  to  support 
him  in  the  granting  of  these  new  and  unusual 
extensions  of  power.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  has 
supporters  the  validity  of  the  amendment 
which  would  send  this  to  the  committee. 

This  would  give  committee  members  and 
other  members  of  the  Legislature  who  could 
attend,  the  opportunity  to  question  the  chiefs 
of  police  who  have  apparently  indicated  to 
the  Minister  that  they  require  these  powers. 

We  question  the  requirements  arvd  we 
question  the  information  that  perhaps  has 
come  from  the  chiefs  to  the  Minister.  On  no 
occasion  has  he  given  us  anything  specific, 
other  than  that  they  have  indicated  to  him 
that  they  feel  that  they  require  this  power. 
For  that  reason  1  think  that  the  amendment 
is  not  only  reasoned,  but  reasonable,  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  members  on  all 
sides. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  ^n  eminentiy  reasonable  request 
that  is  being  made  of  the  Minister  and  of 
this  House  to  send  this  matter  forward  for 
further  review. 

It  seems  on  the  whole  that  our  liaison  in 
this  Chamber  with  the  police  forces  of  the 
province,  are  perhaps  not  as  intimate  and  not 
as  closely-welded  as  they  should  be.  We 
allow,  by  and  large,  the  Attorney  General's 
office  to  act  as  the  conduit  pipe  or,  on  occa- 
sion, the  obstruction  between  ourselves  and 
the  police  forces  of  the  province. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  try  to 
appraise  ourselves  and  the  Minister,  in  an 
open  way,  as  to  the  true  necessity  and  intent 
of  the  various  heads— the  more  tiian  a  deca- 
logue of  reasons  or  grounds,  upon  which  the 
police  officers  of  this  province  under  provin- 
cial legislation  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
may  arrest  people. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits,  the  con- 
tention basically  is  that  the  Criminal  Code 
well  provides  for  these  matters.  However  that 
may  be,  a  prudential  judgment  can  only  be 
exercised  in  finding  out  from  the  people  who 
have  to  enforce  these  laws  at  first  hand  what 
they  feel  the  real  necessity  is.  Very  often  the 
tendency  is  in  terms  of  efficiency,  in  terms  of 
getting  on  with  the  job,  that  the  police  forces 
—I  wUl   not  say  ride   roughshod  over— have 
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scant  regard  for  the  civil  libertarian  aspects 
of  legislation. 

We  are  the  protectors  in  that  realm  and 
'it  is  our  job  to  be  so,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  step  on  the  toes  of  the  police  department 
unduly.  If  there  are  legitimate  grounds  upon 
which  these  powers  in  their  wide  ambit  really 
must  be  exercised,  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
vinced and  have  not  been  made  convinced  by 
the  Minister,  then  let  us  know  that  this  is 
so  and  I  am  sure  we  will  bow  our  heads  and 
accept  it. 

But  I  think  what  will  happen  is  that  we 
will  segment  out  of  this  section  the  ones  that 
are  really  vital  for  the  true  interests  of  jus- 
tice in  this  province  and  we  will  leave  and 
take  away  from  that  those  which  are  as 
equally  vital  for  the  true  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  this  province. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  ask  the  House 
—all  parties— to  give  consideration  to  this  type 
of  review. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
])orough  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  speaking  in  favour  of  this  mo- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  four  points.  I 
think  my  remarks  are  necessary  because  I 
suspect  that  there  is  very  little  statistical  in- 
formation even  being  collected  by  the  chiefs 
of  police  forces  in  Ontario.  And  I  say  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  onus  of  proof  that 
there  is  statistical  information  lies  on  the 
chiefs  of  police  forces  in  Ontario,  or  on  him- 
self, or  indeed  on  the  Minister  who  has 
introduced  this   amendment. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  sent  to,  or  referred  to, 
the  standing  legal  and  municipal  committee. 
Frankly  I  do  not  believe  there  is  statistical 
evidence  being  collected  that  would  support 
this  amendment. 

Secondly,  and  this  is  more  theoretical,  I 
would  suspect— and  again  the  onus  of  proof 
on  the  other  side— that  this  amendment  is 
designed  for  a  few  cases. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  but  being  a  social 
scientist,  I  object  very  strongly  to  having  a 
law  passed  here  which  is  designed  to  curb 
the  very  few  when  many  more  people  could 
or  would  likely  be  abused  by  the  amend- 
ment. For  this  reason  also,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  chiefs  of  police  forces  coming  to 
the  standing  committee  to  justify  their  rec- 
ommendation for  this  amendment. 

The  third  reason— and  I  feel  this  as  a  legis- 
lator—is this.  Perhaps  I  am  showing  all  sorts 
of  biases  in  being  a  legislator.    I  think  the 


appearance  of  the  chiefs  of  police  of  Ontario 
in  front  of  this  committee  would  be  a  very 
good  education  for  them,  as  well  as  for  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Point  well 
taken! 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  think  that  if  they  came  to 
that  committee  and  knowing  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  on  that  committee,  I 
think  the  chiefs  of  police  forces  of  Ontario 
would  leave  these  hearings  with  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  other  values  in  society 
which  are  necessary  to  preserving  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  final  point,  sir,  in  speaking  in  favour 
of  this  motion  of  my  deputy  leader,  is  that 
it  would  be  through  this  type  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  legislators— regardless  of 
their  political  party— and  the  chiefs  of  police 
which  would,  for  once  and  for  all,  bring  out 
this  type  of  problem  for  full  public  scrutiny. 

I  think  that  pubHc  scrutiny  by  members  of 
the  press  and  by  interested  people  who  might 
attend  would  either  invalidate  this  amend- 
ment or  validate  it.  But  until  it  has  been 
put  to  the  test  of  confrontation  in  front  of 
the  public,  I  would  say  that  the  amendment 
the  Minister  is  bringing  forth  is  completely 
invalid,  because  it  has  not  gone  through  a 
proper  process  of  discussion  and  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  the  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  from  all  parties,  to 
support  my  deputy  leader's  motion,  sending 
this  bill  to  the  standing  legal  and  municipal 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing 
some  repetition  on  my  part,  I  will  attempt  to 
be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

My  leader,  in  making  his  remarks  relative 
to  this  amendment,  had  said  it  is  not  only 
reason,  but  reasonable.  Through  you,  I  direct 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  that  we 
are  attempting  to  be  reasonable  here. 

Nobody  takes  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
desire— and,  I  think,  the  sincere  desire— on 
the  part  of  the  Minister,  to  legislatively  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  greater  public  safety.  This 
whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Act,  we 
follow.    My  deputy  leader  has  said  this. 

But,  of  course,  the  point  that  we  cannot 
grasp  is  whether— and  this  has  been  said, 
and  well  said,  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  in  this 
House  previously  and  today,  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale— this  question  of  post 
facto  arrest  really,  is  it  the  deterrent  that  you 
wish  in  connection  with  public  safety?   These 
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are  not  wilful  acts  that  you  are  in  effect 
dealing  with.  So  one  wonders  whether  the 
general  intent  of  the  Minister  is  carried  for- 
ward and  so,  speaking  to  the  amendment  it- 
self, this  is  all  we  want. 

We  seek  no  real  great  conflict  with  this 
legislation.  We  will  go  with  an  open  mind 
to  the  legal  bills  committee.  I  am  sure  that, 
if  the  chiefs  of  police  of  this  province  can 
show  us  statistically,  with  valid  reason,  that 
this  would  have  the  effect  that  the  Minister 
wishes,  I  feel  that  we  are  prepared,  Mr. 
■Speaker,  to  accept  this,  to  accept  it,  on  the 
face  of  it. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  accept.  Really,  is  the  power  of  immediate 
arrest  going  to  be  a  deterrent  in  a  careless 
driving  situation,  which  does  not  deal  with 
wilful  misconduct?  This  is  what  comes  to 
the  mind  of  my  deputy  leader  when  he  puts 
forward  this  amendment  and  so,  I  speak  in 
full  support  of  this  amendment. 

At  the  time  of  second  reading  and  at  the 
time  that  we  went  through  this  in  committee, 
I  invited  all  members  of  the  House  to  take  a 
less  than  partisan  attitude.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  repeat  that  invitation.  And  more 
so,  I  direct  that  invitation  to  the  hon.  Attorney 
General. 

I  join  with  the  members  for  Riverdale  and 
Lakeshore  and  my  deputy  leader  in  recogniz- 
ing the  concern  that  he  has— that  we  all 
should  have— in  his  position  in  connection 
with  this  type  of  thing.  So  this  is  basically 
what  I  wish  to  leave  with  the  Minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker— that  we  will  be 
reasonable.  I  have  no  fear  of  that.  If  he 
can  show  to  us  statistically  and  with  sub- 
stance that  these  powers  are  needed  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  on  the  highways  of 
Ontario,  we  will  accept  and  grasp  it  to  us. 
We  wonder  whether  you  can. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  note  that  this  position  is  a 
modest  dilution  of  the  filibuster  of  which  we 
heard.  I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  rise  to 
speak  with  the  same  sweet  reasonableness 
that  is  extended  by  the  member  for  Samia 
to  the  Minister. 

I  certainly  support  the  amendment  that  has 
been  put,  as  have  other  members  of  the 
caucus  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and,  I 
think,  for  just  reasons.  But  I  do  not  move  for 
a  moment  in  the  conviction  that  the  clause  is 
irretrievably  unjust  and  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  defended. 


If,  in  fact,  the  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
have  wished  us  to  have  statistical  evidence,  he 
would  have  offered  it.  If,  in  fact,  he  had 
operated  in  good  faith,  the  proposal  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment  would  ha\e  been 
initiated  prior  to  second  reading. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  were 
the  chiefs  of  police  to  come  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  of  this  Legislature  they  would 
demonstrate  amply  that  there  was  never  any 
basis  whatsoever  to  legitimize  this  obviously 
offensive  section  of  the  Act— a  section  which 
is  designed  to  intimidate  citizenry  for  reasons 
which  the  Minister  of  Transport  knows  are 
endemic  to  the  views  of  his  government. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  amendment  because  I  think,  sir,  it  would 
be  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
life  of  this  Legislature.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  scene  worthy  of  cinematic  record  for  the 
chiefs  of  police  to  appear  before  a  committee 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  expose  vievi^  so 
repugnant,  attitudes  so  bizarre,  arguments  so 
outrageous— all  of  those  things  which  mask  a 
lust  for  repression  in  the  name  of  law  and 
order. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  act  of 
social  enlightenment,  public  enlighteimient, 
which  would  result  from  the  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  police  being  evidenced  at  the  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  measures 
inherent  in  the  amendment  itself.  And  I  sa> 
"chiefs  of  police"  in  the  sense  that  one  talks 
of  police  commissions,  and  police  chiefs 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  constable  on  the 
beat.  Because  I  think  that  these  men,  in 
particular,  hold  a  view  of  society  that  civil 
liberty  is  as  so  much  chaff  to  the  wind.  That, 
too,  would  be  worthy  to  have  exposed  lo  the 
public  record. 

I  do  not  declare  an  attack  on  the  chiefs  of 
police,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  a  job  to  be  done  and  that  they  exercise 
their  work,  some  of  them,  to  a  ver>- 
meritorious  degree,  on  occasion.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  value,  sir,  in  the  public 
disclosure  of  a  certain  mentality.  The  public 
dismay  would  be  sufficiently  widespread  so 
that  the  weapons  of  these  police  sabre-rattlers 
would  be  sheathed  and  the  coercive  apparatus 
of  the  state  would  be  confined  to  enforcing 
just  laws,  rather  than  clauses  that  are  so 
ob\'iously  abhorrent  to  the  public  good. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  I 
think  there  is  considerable  value  in  having 
this  group  of  people  before  the  committee. 
It  would  isolate  that  view  which  influenced 
the  Minister  and,  I  suggested  to  you,  sir,  that 
it  is  a  view  which  cannot  be  countenanced. 
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It  is  a  view  which  will  never  be  justified 
by  any  statistical  data  or  other  documenta- 
tion because  such  simply  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this,  before  the  Min- 
ister is  given  an  opportunity? 

The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  dealing  with  the  specific 
amendment  offered  by  the  member  for 
Downsview— to  now  refer  this  bill  to  standing 
committee  to  hear  representations  from  the 
police— this  bill  was  accorded  very  wide 
approval  at  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It 
was  well  debated  on  second  reading  and  in 
committee  of  tfie  whole.  The  objections  raised 
with  respect  to  sections  8  and  74  were  fairly 
well  publicized.  Since  then  I  have  mt 
observed  any  measurable  support  for  the 
views  of  the  objectors. 

I  am  dealing  particularly  with  the  two  new 
powers  of  arrest,  referred  to  in  particular  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  say  that 
I  am  satisfied  that  these  two  new  arrestable 
offences  set  forth  in  section  74,  namely,  refus- 
ing to  give  one's  correct  name  and  address, 
and  leaving  the  scene,  are  both  proper  and 
desirable  and  do  not  infringe  on  the  civil 
rights  of  the  responsible,  law-abiding  operator 
of  a  motor  vehicle. 

I  was  interested  in  picking  up  a  copy  of 
a  news  report  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
of  a  recent  meeting  by  a  committee  of  the 
Ontario  section  of  the  Canadian  Bar:  They 
were  deahng  with  this  specific  issue.  There 
Parker  Graham,  an  Osgoode  Hall  law  pro- 
fessor and  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association  said,  "My  civil  libertarian 
ideas  are  all  involved  when  I  start  to  talk 
about  highway  safety,  because  driving  a  car 
is  a  privilege.  I  cannot  get  all  civil  libertarian 
about  traffic  offenders  because  those  people 
are  a  bloody  menace." 

Mr.  Singer:  Throw  them  all  in  jail  and 
throw  away  the  key. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  deal  with  this  specific  amendment  and 
say  that  I  have  difficulty  in  accepting  it  as 
sincere. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  have  difficulty-I  am 
not  questioning.  Now  if  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege. The  hon.  Minister  has  challenged  my 
sincerity   and   is   attributing  base   motives   to 


me.    I   object   to   tliat   and  demand   that  he 
withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has 
no  point  of  privilege.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
not  questioned  him  and  has  not  said  that 
he  does  not  accept  his  sincerity. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  diflBculty  in  accepting  as  sincere  the 
motion  by  the  member  for  Downsview  to 
now  send  this  bill  to  the  standing  committee 
to  hear  the  police  chiefs  express  support  for 
these  powers,  when  he  so  deprecated  the 
chiefs  of  police.  If  I  may  refer  at  this 
moment- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  again— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  another  speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  he  has 
now  completed  the  challenge  to  my  sincerity 
because  he  said  he  has  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing my  amendment  as  being  sincere,  and  I 
suggest  it  is  quite  clear  under  the  rules  that 
he  has  no  right  to  attribute  a  motive  to  me 
of  not  being  sincere. 

The  second  thing  is  that  he  is  absolutely 
wrong,  I  did  not  say  anything  in  a  deprecat- 
ing fashion  about  the  chiefs  of  police  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  that  is  an  imiwrtant  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  if  he  would  read  Hansard 
he  would  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  he  was  listenmg  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  opinion 
and  the  hon.  Minister's  opinion  are  obviously 
divergent.  I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  point  of 
privilege  to  be  dealt  with.  The  hon.  Minister 
will  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  going  to  detail,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  I  said  on  May  12,  on  page 
4246  of  Hansard.  I  say  to  this  House  now 
that  year  after  year  the  chiefs  of  police  of 
Ontario  have  come  to  me  and  have  com- 
plained about  the  way  their  hands  were  tied 
in  dealing  with  situations  on  the  highway 
where  they  were  dealing  with  what  they 
considered  were  serious  problems  that  could 
not  be  resolved  with  the  powers  given  them 
under  section  14  of  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  precisely  what  is 
wrong.  These  are  minor  trivial  offences  dis- 
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guised    as    a    method   of    infringing   on   the 
citizen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  And  on  the  following 
page  of  the  debates,  on  the  same  day,  on 
page  4247,  the  member  for  Downsview  says 
that  the  explanation  of  the  Minister  makes 
the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

Not  only  does  he  now  stand  there  not  in  any 
humbleness,  he  says  what  we  did  was  perfectly 
reasonable  and  logical  and  what  could  be  more  logi- 
cal than  it  was  lu'ged  by  the  chiefs  of  police.  Surely, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  come  here  to  pass  laws 
that  are  urged  by  the  chiefs  of  police. 

Now  I  want  to  document- 
Mr.  Singer:  Now,  is  that  derogatory? 
Hon.  Mr.  Haskett;  I  would  say  so. 
Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  deprecatory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  go  back  and  I  find 
that- 

Mr.  Singer:  —go  back  in  Hansard  and— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  hope  you  can  restrain 
that  juvenile. 

I  find  in  my  copies  of  1963,  and  1965  and 
1967  and  1968,  the  briefs  or  resolutions  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  All  deal  with  the  power  of  arrest 
without  warrant  for  refusal  to  identify  self 
after  failure  to  produce  a  driver's  licence.  In 
the  last  compilation  of  their  resolutions  that 
one  has  come  forward  to  the  place  where  it 
stands  number  one  among  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Ask  them  to  justify  them,  be- 
fore a  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
finally,  that  this  biU  deals  with  a  situation 
that  does  not  call  for  pussyfooting,  but  calls 
for  strong  action  in  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  public.  I  say  let  those  who  put  in  first 
place  the  civil  rights  of  the  offenders,  the 
lawbreakers  and  the  highway  hooligans,  let 
them  vote  against  the  bill,  and  let  those  who 
champion  the  civil  rights  of  the  responsible- 
Mr.  Singer:  Arrest  them  first,  figure  it  out 
later! 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  —and  the  law-abiding 
citizens,  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  who 
want  sanity  and  safety  on  the  highways,  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Before  putting  the  amend- 
ment, would  the  Minister  consider  accepting 


a  question?  Recognizing  that  you  are  con- 
vinced, as  a  result  of  the  briefs  from  the 
police  of  this  province,  of  the  need  for  Ais 
legislation,  can  you  not  see  our  requirement, 
as  legislators,  and  your  colleagues',  to  be  so 
collaterally  convinced?  And  what  is  wrong 
with  convincing  us?  Would  you  answer  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  convincing  us? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  is  out  of 
order. 

The  motion  is  for  third  reading  of  Bill  105. 
An  amendment  thereto  it  has  been  moved  by 
Mr.  Singer,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Newman: 

That  all  the  words  in  the  third  reading 
after  the  word  "that"  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

This  bill  be  referred  to  the  standing  legal 
and  municipal  committee  in  order  that  the 
committee  may  obtain  from  the  chiefs  of 
police  forces  in  Ontario  information  rele- 
vant for  the  necessity  for  arrest  without 
warrant  for  suspected  traffic  offences. 

Now  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  again  the  proper  method  of  voting  in 
such  an  instance.  The  question  is  whether  the 
word  "now"  and  tlie  other  words  sought  to 
be  struck  out  stand  as  pant  of  the  motion? 

Tjhe  House  divided  on  the  motion  which 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  on  the  follow- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  While  the  Clerk  is  counting 
the  vote,  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  House 
how  much  I  appreciated  the  deibate  which 
was  carried  on  in  this  motion.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  ones  we  have  had  in  this  House. 
The  members  stuck  to  the  principle  of  the 
motion  and  everyone  had  a  reasonable  and 
good  say.  That  is  the  type  of  debate  of  which 
we  need  more,  I  think,  in  this  House,  and  I 
thank  the  members  for  participating  in  it  in 
that  manner. 

Ayes  Nays 

Allan  Ben 

Apps  Brown 

Belanger  Bullbrook 

Bemier  Burr 

Boyer  Deans 

Carruthers  De  Monte 

Carton  Gaunt 

Downer  Jackson 

Dymond  Lawlor 

Evans  Lewis 

Gomme  MacDonald 

Guindon  Newman 

Haskett  (Windsor-Walkerville) 
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■  Ayes  .  Nays 

Henderson  Nixon 

Hodgson  Peacock 

(Victoria-Haliburton)  Pilkey 
Hodgson  Pitman 

(York  North)  Reid 

Johnston  (Rainy  River) 

(Parry  Sound)  Reid 

Johnston  (Scarborough  East) 

(Carleton)  Renwick 

Kennedy  (Riverdale) 

Kerr  Shulman 

MacNaughton  Singer 

Meen  Spence 

McKeough  Stokes 

McNeil  Worton 

Newman  Young— 25. 

(Ontario  South) 
Price 
Randall 
ReUly 
Renter 
Root 
Rowe 
Ro\vntree 
Simonett 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Snow 
Villeneuve 
Welch 
Wells 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 41. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
are  41,  the  "nays"  25. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    declare    the    motion    for 
third  reading  carried. 


THIRD  READINGS 

(Continued) 

Bill  105,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  70th  order j  second 
reading  of  Bill  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  and  School  Tax  Credit  Assistance 
Act,  1967.   Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  hon.  member 
moves  his  bill,  perhaps  he  would  allow  me 
to  announce  that  there  are  now  students 
from  Hillcrest  public  school,  in  Campbellford, 
with  us.  I  did  not  have  the  name  of  their 
school  earlier  this  morning. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  TAX 
CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  ACT,  1967 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay)  moves  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  and  School  Tax  Credit  Assistance 
Act,  1967. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Municipal  and  School  Tax 
Credit  Assistance  Act,  1967.  Subsections  3, 
4  and  5  of  section  2  of  that  Act  would  be 
repealed. 

Subsection  7  of  the  said  Act,  section  2, 
would  be  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the 
manner  in  which  applications  for  reimburse- 
ment may  be  made"  in  the  second  and  third 
lines,  so  that  the  subsection  shall  read  as 
follows: 

(7)  The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
may  make  regulations  prescribing  forms 
for  use  under  this  Act  and  generally  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

This  bill  removes  the  obligation  to  repay  tax 
credits  allowed  under  the  Act.  It  would  wipe 
out  the  lien  on  the  home  of  an  elderly  person 
who  applies  for  relief  from  property  taxes. 

The  present  Act  permits  persons  over  65 
to  postpone  payment  of  up  to  $150  of  their 
municipal  taxes  until  both  spouses  die  or  the 
home  is  sold.  Then  the  government  steps  in 
and  collects  all  the  unpaid  taxes  from  the 
price  of  the  home. 

Many  of  these  senior  citizens  have  worked 
all  their  lives  to  buy  a  house  and  this  is  all 
they  have  to  pass  on  to  their  children.  There 
is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  elderly  people 
than  to  see  taxes  eating  away  at  the  only 
possession  of  any  value  they  have  been  able 
to  acquire  as  a  result  of  a  lifetime  of  toil 
and  hardship.  This  Act  as  it  now  stands,  with 
the  built-in  deterrent  of  the  lien,  is  nothing 
but  a  "poor  law"  approach  to  helping  people 
in  distress.  It  has  succeeded  in  frightening 
off  the  very  people  we  should  be  trying  to 
assist. 

When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spooner,  the  former 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  introduced  this 
bill  in  1967,  he  said  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  definite  answer  for  any  inherent 
inadequacies  of  the  real  property  tax.  He 
said  that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  under 
consideration  by  the  committee  on  taxation. 
He  also  stated  that  it  was  a  temporary  type 
of  legislation  and  that  by  next  year— that  is, 
1968— it  could  well  be  that  the  government 
would  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  elderly  people. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969,  after  the  Smith 
committee  report  on  taxation  and  the  select 
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committee  on  taxation  report  have  been 
brought  in,  we  still  have  no  meaningful  relief 
against  municipal  and  school  taxes  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  conducted  a  survey  among  a  group  of 
pensioners  in  Schreiber,  Ontario,  and  asked 
them  to  give  me  details  of  their  total  monthly 
income  and  what  proportion  of  it  went  in 
inlinicipal  taxes.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that 
taxes  took  from  five  per  cent  to  8.2  per  cent 
of  their  income  for  married  couples  and  from 
6.4  per  cent  to  46.5  per  cent  for  single  per- 
sons. With  municipal  taxes  going  up  every 
year  and  with  inflation  eating  away  at  their 
virtually  static  income,  the  plight  of  pen- 
sioners will  steadily  grow  worse. 

Medical  expenses  for  the  married  group 
in  the  survey  ran  from  3.8  per  cent  to  8.1 
per  cent  of  their  income  and  from  3.7  per 
cent  to  18.2  per  cent  for  the  single  group. 

Drug  expenses  for  the  married  group  ran 
from  1.3  per  cent  to  9.9  per  cent  of  their 
income  and  from  0.8  per  cent  to  18.5  per  cent 
for  tlie  single  group. 

When  you  consider  the  cost  of  fuel,  which 
is  a  costly  item,  particularly  in  the  north, 
plus  electric  and  telephone  services,  fire  and 
.life  insurance,  it  leaves  very  little  for  many 
of  our  pensioners  to  provide  for  food  and 
clothing. 

One  married  couple  who  answered  the 
questionnaire,  volunteered  that  their  fuel  bill 
was  $225  per  year;  electricity,  $240;  and 
water,  $24. 

Let  me  illustrate  further  the  unfairness  of 
property  taxes.  If  a  family  had  an  income  of 
$6,000  and  a  house  valued  at  $15,000  with 
assessment  of  one-third  of  the  value  at  $5,000 
and  a  tax  rate  of  100  mills,  the  tax  as  a  per- 
centage of  income  would  be  8.3  per  cent,  or 
$500.  Now  if  the  family  income  were  $16,000 
and  they  had  a  house  valued  at  $30,000  with 
assessment  at  one-third  of  the  value  of 
$10,000,  taxes  at  the  same  mill  rate,  they 
would  pay  $1,000  or  6.3  per  cent.  With  an 
income  of  $50,000  per  year,  a  home  valued 
at  $60,000  which  is  assessed  at  one-third  of 
value  of  $20,000,  they  would  pay  $2,000,  or 
four  per  cent  in  property  taxes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  more  inequitable 
than  the  present  property  tax,  when  a  person 
earning  $6,000  per  year  pays  8.3  per  cent  of 
income  while  another  earning  $50,000  per 
year,  pays  only  four  per  cent  or  less  than 
half,  percentage-wise?  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  all  agree  that  the  property  tax 
burden  is  much  too  heavy  on  persons  with 
fixed  incomes  and  steps  must  be  taken  to 
lighten  this. 


In  1967,  in  Metro  Toronto,  only  1,142 
elderly  homeowners,  out  of  30,000,  obtained 
deferments  from  tax  relief,  and  in  1968  there 
were  only  1,337.  They  regard  the  lien  as  u 
cloud  over  their  homes  and  are  very  reluctant 
to  apply  for  deferment  under  the  present 
Bill  105. 

Older  people  with  limited  retirement  in- 
come who  denied  themselves  in  earlier  years 
in  order  to  pay  oflF  mortgaged  homes,  now 
find  themselves  faced  with  heavier  and 
heavier  tax  bills.  One  such  couple,  in  their 
late  seventies,  had  their  taxes  go  up  from  $238 
to  more  than  $300  during  this  past  year.  They 
may  not  be  starving  but  their  dwindUng 
energy  now  has  to  stretch  each  dollar.  Older 
people  in  many  cases  would  be  better  off  in 
apartments,  but  they  have  no  choice;  they 
have  to  stay  in  their  own  homes  and  cop<' 
with  problems  of  maintenance  because  a  rise 
in  taxes  usually  brings  an  even  larger  increase 
in  apartment  rents.  The  property  tax  is  espe- 
cially hard  on  low-income  renters.  It  burdens 
families  receiving  less  than  $2,000  per  year- 
five  to  six  times  as  heavy,  as  a  percentage  of 
income,  as  it  is  on  families  earning  $10,000 
or  more  per  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  radical  re-allocation  of 
the  burden  of  education,  health  and  welfare 
costs  is  what  is  required  to  hold  the  line  on 
soaring  property  taxes,  particularly  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Pensioners  stand  to  gain  more 
from  sweeping  changes  than  from  the  basic 
shelter  exemptions  or  The  Municipal  and 
School  Tax  Credit  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in  this  House,  tlae 
hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Carruthers) 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  senior  citizens  in  this 
province  and  suggested  that  a  week  be  set 
aside  for  recognition  of  senior  citizens  and 
their  past  services.  To  quote  from  that  debate, 
the  member  for  Durham  stated: 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  honour  and  recognize  the  invaluable  contributicMi 
which  older  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of 
life   gave   to   this    province    and    to   this    nation. 

He  further  stated: 

That  we  recommend  that  the  province  permit  and 
encourage  municipalities  officially  to  proclaim  and 
recognize  the  senior  citizens*  week  each  year  com- 
mencing with   the   third   week   in  June. 

He  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  urge  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  the  government  of  this  province  at 
this  time,  to  accept  this  recommendation  and  realize 
in  tangible  form,  not  only  the  aims  of  the  committee 
but  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  I  am  sure,  of  count- 
less  numbers   of  Ontario   senior  citizens. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tion made  over  the  years  by  aged  men  and  women 
to  the  life  of  Ontario.  We  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure. 
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of  the  outstanding  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  senior  citizens  over  the  years  in  our  respective 
communities. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  members  of  this  House  to  get  up  and 
enter  into  a  dialogue  and  a  dissertation  about 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
growth  of  Ontario  by  our  senior  citizens.  I 
submit  to  you,  sir,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  meaningful  to  assist  our  senior 
citizens,  we  have  to  provide  them  with  the 
kind  of  tax  relief  that  is  going  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  dignity.  It  is  our  way,  I  think,  of 
recognizing  the  tremendous  contributions  that 
senior  citizens  have  made  towards  the  growth 
and  the  development  of  a  lot  of  the  good 
things  in  life  that  we  enjoy  in  this  province 
today.  I  think  we  can  thank  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  province  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  official  bulletin  of  the  senior  citizens  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  entitled  the 
"Plight  of  the  Senior  Citizen": 

The  senior  citizens  of  today  are  undoubt- 
edly the  citizens  of  earlier  years  who  have 
finished  their  little  share  in  bringing  our 
country  up  to  what  it  is  today.  We  are 
passing  on  the  torch  of  progress  to  the 
younger  generation,  but  we  feel  that  the 
senior  citizen  is  a  forgotten  person  and  in 
many  instances  sadly  neglected. 

For  instance,  during  the  past  ten  or  15 
years,  wages  have  taken  an  enormous  step 
upwards.  Likewise,  the  company  pensions 
have  been  greatly  increased,  but  how  about 
the  senior  citizen  who  retired  a  few  years 
ago  at  age  65?  He  had  to  wait  until  he  was 
70  to  receive  his  government  old-age  pen- 
sion; he  found  himself  on  a  fixed  income 
and  facing  constantly  increasing  prices  in 
all  of  his  daily  requirements. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  retirees 
who  do  not  receive  company  pension,  who 
are  solely  dependent  upon  the  government. 
Many  strikes  occur  and  wages  are  con- 
stantly being  advanced.  We  hear  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  increases  are 
made  retroactive.  Only  recently,  the  Hydro 
employees  received  a  very  large  increase 
in  wages  retroactive  to  last  March.  We 
know  that  Hydro  rates  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  this  outlay,  but  who  is 
going  to  make  the  payment?  To  be  sure,  a 
large  portion  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
retirees  who  are  on  fixed  incomes.  The 
worries  and  heartaches  of  thousands  who 
are  on  fixed  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
and  many  more  thousands  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year,  must 
be  downright  pitiful. 


Our  government,  the  younger  generation, 
saw  fit  to  increase  the  old-age  pension  by 
1.5  per  cent  when  the  cost  of  living  showed 
an  increase  of  approximately  four  per  cent. 
They  did  not  give  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
crease for  three  months  and  by  that  time, 
the  cost  of  living  index  had  shown  other 
increases. 

Who  is  to  suffer  the  most?  The  senior 
citizen  who  had  to  retire  a  few  years  ago. 
He  is  the  one  who  finds  the  payments  hard 
to  meet.  It  is  hoped  by  many  thousands 
of  senior  citizens  that  the  government  will 
at  least  give  a  httle  heed  to  the  real  distress 
of  many  senior  citizens  by  increasing  the 
old  age  pension  immediately  and  by  mak- 
ing it  retroactive. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  old-age 
assistance  is  at  the  federal  level  and  the  only 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  can  recall  on  the 
statute  books  in  the  province  is  The  Old-Age 
Assistance  Act  for  elderly  people  in  regards 
to  the  cost  of  municipal  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
education.  I  feel  that  the  very  least  that  this 
government  could  do  is  to  remove  the  lien 
on  property, 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  a  letter  that  was  written  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  a  short  while  ago  by  a  lady  on 
Lake  Shore  Boulevard,  and  she  says: 

Right  now  I  am  boiling  mad,  not  that  it 
makes  much  difference  to  anyone,  especi- 
ally Finance  Minister  Benson,  Premier 
Robarts  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 

My  husband  and  I  went  through  the 
depression  and  now  we  are  caught  in  in- 
flation, and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the 
depression  was  better.  At  least  then  i)eople 
stuck  together  in  their  hard  luck  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowed.  Many  a 
baby  did  I  deliver  in  those  days  for  people 
who  only  had  a  bed  and  some  newspapers 
under  them.  But  enough  of  that. 

What  makes  me  mad  is  that  my  husband 
had  to  take  a  premature  pension  because 
of  his  heart.  It  did  not  matter  too  much  till 
I  took  ill  and  had  to  quit  my  job.  Now, 
although  he  is  not  able,  my  husband  is 
struggling  along  trying  to  deliver  for  a 
drugstore  for  just  enough  to  get  us  some 
food  and  pay  our  drug  bills,  as  we  are 
behind  on  those.  Then  this  morning  his 
pension  cheque  came,  minus  the  $2  tax  that 
Mr.  Benson  kindly  put  on  us. 

I  think  the  government  is  slowly  driving 
the  people  to  turn  to  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  those  who  favour  com- 
munism are  chuckling  to  thennselves,  wait- 
ing,   just    waiting.     My    husband    and    I 
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struggled  to  buy  our  house  and  raise  our 
sons  in  a  decent  manner.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  selling  our  house  and  going  to  some 
second-rate  apartment. 

I  am  getting  too  old  to  do  very  much 
and  I  have  not  encouraged  my  boys  to 
rebel  and  to  protest,  but  I  am  fast  coming 
to  the  time  when  I  hope  another  Davey 
Crockett  of  this  younger  generation  will 
rise  up  and  put  these  people  who  holler 
"a  just  society"  just  where  they  belong. 
It  would  not  bother  me  a  bit  to  see  Pierre 
have  to  use  his  excess  energy  scuttling 
about  delivering  for  a  drugstore,  while  out 
of  a  meagre  pension  he  had  to  pay  for 
OMSIP  and  hospital  insurance,  or  John 
Robarts  out  shovelling  snow  off  the  city 
streets  in  order  to  pay  for  extra  drug  bills 
and  postage  stamps. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  sums  up 
pretty  well  the  feeling  of  many  thousands  of 
elderly  people  across  this  province  who  find 
the  excessive  burden  of  municipal  taxes 
intolerable,  particularly  when  nothing  has 
been  done  at  least  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  the  inflationary  trends  in  die  province  and 
in  the  country  today.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  a  tangible  way  to  relieve  their  obligation 
toward  the  cost  of  municipal  services,  such  as 
we  find  in  municipalities,  such  as  the  high 
cost  of  education. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this  government 
did  something  really  tangible  and  I  would 
suggest  that  all  members  of  the  House  sup- 
port this  Bill  44  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  personally  feel  that  a  programme 
really  needs  to  be  developed  to  take  into 
account  the  resources  and  the  assistance  to 
our  senior  citizens  and  their  particular  needs. 

I  feel  that  a  universal  shotgun  approach, 
such  as  we  have  often  implemented  in  the 
past,  fails  to  give  the  necessary  level  of 
assistance  to  those  who  really  need  it.  I  think, 
although  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
amendment  are  good  in  themselves,  they 
would  only  further  exaggerate  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  bill  and  the  present 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
senior  citizens,  those  in  need,  was  dramatic- 
ally brought  home  to  me  last  December  when 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  extensive  on- 
the-scene  investigations  and  visits  to  certain 
areas  in  our  downtown  core  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  these  senior  citizens, 
those  who  are  living  on  their  social  security 
alone,  as  those  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  the 


high-rise,  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where 
you  will  find  them  in  the  large  urban  centres, 
living  under  the  shadow  of  the  righ  rise  apart- 
ments. 

They  are  living  in  the  large  mansions  that 
were  once  the  homes  of  the  upper  middle 
class  and  the  wealthy.  They  are  living  in 
rooms  on  their  own  that  have  been  turned 
into  tenements  by  absentee  landlords  or  land 
speculators,  who  are  awaiting  the  redevelop- 
ment of  these  properties  for  either  apartment 
complexes  or  other  commercial  enterprises. 

This  is  where  you  will  find  the  people  who 
are  on  a  limited  income.  They  are  trapped 
with  nowhere  else  to  live.  They  cannot  get 
into  a  senior  citizens'  accommodation,  such 
as  developed  by  the  corporation  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  Ontario  Housing.  They  are 
caught  here  with  high  rent,  unable  to  move, 
living  alone. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present  bill  is 
discriminatory.  Many  elderly  persons  live  in 
rented  accommodation  and  they  only  have  to 
speak  to  any  social  worker,  or  person  involved 
with  the  care  of  the  elderly,  to  realize  that  as 
the  years  roll  by,  a  greater  percentage  of 
senior  citizens  are,  for  various  reasons,  going 
to  be  living  in  rented  accommodation.  We 
all  know  the  reasons  why. 

So  this  is  a  trend  in  our  society,  a  move 
towards  rented  accommodation,  especially  for 
senior  citizens.  The  present  legislation  gives 
no  assistance  to  this  group  of  people.  If  the 
study  was  to  be  made,  I  personally  feel  you 
would  find  that  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
in  financial  need  would  be  in  apartments  and 
in  rooms,  rather  than  those  who  are  presently 
home  owners. 

The  present  bill  discriminates  and  I  really 
think  this  would  just  exaggerate  the  problem 
further.  I  think  the  whole  situation  aff^ecting 
senior  citizens  needs  to  be  reviewed.  I  know 
the  committee  on  taxation  that  sat  last  year 
recommended  revisions  in  our  taxation  system. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  implement  a  form  of 
guaranteed  annual  income.  We  need  a  form 
of  tax  credits  so  that  the  people  who  really 
require  assistance  receive  it. 

We  all  know  the  situation  affects,  say,  the 
baby  bonus— a  socialist  programme  of  the 
federal  government.  Thinking  of  some  senior 
citizens  who  are  members  of  this  assembly 
who,  I  am  sure,  do  not  really  require  this 
form  of  tax  credit  on  their  municipal  and 
education  taxes.  However,  there  are  many, 
many  more  thousands  in  our  society  who  really 
do,  and  since  the  amendment  proposed  would 
"remove  the  lien  on  the  property  of  an  elderly 
person,  the  obligation  of  the  heirs  to  repay 
the  amount  of  the  tax  credits",   I  feel  that 
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this  would  just  be  the  estabhshment  of  an- 
other subsidy  programme. 

I  am  interested  in  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  because  this  would, 
in  fact,  be  building  estates  of  many  people  for 
the  heirs,  I  am  perhaps  under  the  mis- 
informed opinion  that  his  party  was  in  favour 
of  taxing  estates- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  So  you  get  more 
taxes  at  the  end. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Well,  you  cannot  take  it 
with  you,  that  is  one  thing  for  sure.  You  will 
find  that  out  sooner  or  later. 

Since  the  whole  taxation  structure  and  the 
system  of  paying  subsidies  which  affect  all 
the  taxpayers  in  the  province,  including  the 
elderly  persons,  is  presently  under  study,  I 
think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  pre-empt  the 
study  by  introducing  a  new  subsidy  pro- 
gramme, particularly  of  this  magnitude,  at 
this  time. 

I  was  veiy  interested  in  talking  to  a  farmer 
recently  to  leam  that  there  was  a  wool  sub- 
sidy. I  think  this  whole  country  from  coast 
to  coast,  is  overburdened  with  subsidies.  We 
have  got  involved  in  so  many  different  subsidy 
programmes  that  perhaps  it  is  time  to  re- 
examine just  what  we  are  doing.  The  tyj)e 
of  programme  which  would  be  akin  to  pro- 
\iding  welfare  assistance  may  not  be  the 
best  method  of  assisting  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fact  that  we 
realize  the  cost— in  Ontario  there  are  approxi- 
mately 200,000  owner-occupiers  of  residential 
property,  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over— 
we  must  appreciate  that  this  programme,  if 
initiated,  would  cost  approximately  $30 
million  a  year.  However,  I  feel  that  the  very 
poor  participation  of  senior  citizens  in  the 
present  legislation— there  are  only  approxi- 
mately 3,000  taking  advantage  of  it  and  it 
cost  approximately  $370,000  last  year  for  the 
province  to  administer— perhaps  reflects  that 
the  bill  is  inadequate. 

Participation  is  very  low,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  real  reasons  for  tJiis  is  that  very  few 
people  really  know  that  such  assistance  is 
available.  Perhaps  this  might  be  an  area 
Vv'here  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
might  have  a  more  effective  publicity  pro- 
gramme to  inform  the  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince that  this  form  of  assistance  is  available. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party 
to  support  the  principles  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  could  do  no  less. 


This  party  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  relieve  the  home  owners  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  levied  to  meet  the  ever-rising 
school  costs.  The  Liberal  Party  for  years  had 
a  plank  in  its  platform  that  promised  that 
when  it  forms  the  government— an  event 
which  will  be  occurring  sooner  than  most 
people  think— the  province  will  assume  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education.  I  recall 
how  the  government  members  and  the  New 
Democratic  Party  hooted,  hollered,  and  ridi- 
culed that  idea  when  it  was  first  advanced 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  who  is  saying  "non- 
sense" was  not  even  here.  I  recall  t^at  the 
ridicule  of  the  idea  was  led  by  the  then  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  Ken  Bryden,  who  said 
it  could  not  be  done.  Somehow,  what  the. 
NDP  said  was  impossible  was  soon  incor- 
porated as  a  plank  in  that. party's  platform.- 

But  we  are  not  yet  the  party  in  power,  so 
we  suggested  that  certain  groups  in  our  com- 
munity—our senior  citizens— be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  paying  school  taxes.  We  were 
extremely  pleased  that  the  government  intro- 
duced Bill  105,  The  School  Tax  Credits  for 
Assistance  of  Elderly  Persons  Act  in  1967, 
but  bitterly  disappointed  that  it  had  a  recov- 
ery provision. 

In  speaking  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  on 
its  second  reading,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  pointed  out  that  the  older  citizens 
who  were  not  going  to  be  willing  nor  would 
they  be  pleased  to  have  a  lien  put  on  their 
property.    He  was  right. 

These  people  had  worked  too  hard  for  too 
long  to  acquire  what  little  they  had  and 
were  not  going  to  mortgage  their  property 
and  their  estate  in  their  declining  years.  They 
felt,  and  still  feel,  it  is  a  measure  of  a  per- 
son as  to  how  much  he  leaves  to  succeeding, 
generations,  be  it  real  property,  personal 
property,  democratic  institutions  or,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  an  honourable  and  honoured, 
name.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon)  also  pointed  out  that  similar  plans— 
that  is,  placing  liens  on  properties  of  the. 
elderly— had  existed  many  years  ago  in  both 
the  Ontario  and  federal  fields  but  had  been 
done,  away  with  many  decades  ago.  Many  of 
our  present  elderly  citizens  recall  haw iyh- 
palatable  such  a  system  was  to  their  parents, 
and  it  is  no  more  palatable  to  them. 

The  hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow,  who  waji^ 
the  Minister  of  Welfare  in  the  government  of 
Leslie  Frost  when  Bill  81  was  introduced-^ 
that  was  the  bill  which  wiped  out  the  liens : 
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against  the  properties  of  old  age  pensioners 
—on  that  occasion  said  this,  and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  to 
listen  attentively: 

,    In  the  first  place,  the  collection  on  estates 
should  be  eliminated  because  we  feel- 
That  is  the  Tory  Party. 

—it  is  very  unfair,  because  some  elderly 
couple  happens  to  lay  aside  a  little  bit 
during  their  life  in  order  to  provide  a 
little  for  themselves,  that  any  government 
should  step  in  and  make  any  collection  on 
the  estate  after  their  decease. 

That  was  the  Tory  philosophy. 

We  felt  in  the  intervening  period,  until 
4  universal  pension  could  be  paid,  that  one 
step  which  could  be  taken  immediately 
was  the  elimination  of  the  collection  out 
of  the  estate. 

Now,  what  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Frost  government  and  of  the  Robarts 
government,  between  the  thinking  of  W.  A. 
Goodfellow  and  the  thinking  of  Wilfrid 
Spooner.  But  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  81  was 
introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Welfare  and 
he  thought  in  terms  of  human  beings,  while 
Bill  105,  which  became  the  Act  under  dis- 
cussion, was  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  who  thought  in  terms  of 
property  and  taxes. 

Today,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  you  might  say  we  in 
the  Opposition  are  trying  to  push  this  gov- 
ernment forward  18  years  back  to  when  they 
thought  in  terms  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  conditions  in  the 
Act,  the  provisions  which  this  bill  would 
eliminate,  are  unfair,  unreasonable  and  un- 
necessary. Since  so  few  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  one  might 
conjecture— as  has  been  established  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain— that  it 
is  also  costly,  that  the  cost  of  administration 
exceeds  that  which  will  be  recovered. 

If  this  be  so,  and  we  will  not  know  for  sure 
for  a  number  of  years  that  it  is  not,  then  it 
has  done  little  if  anything  to  relieve  the 
heavy  burden  of  school  taxes  on  those  least 
able  to  afford  it  and  pushes  those  who  must 
swallow  their  pride  through  a  most  traumatic 
and  embarrassing  experience. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  supported  the  principle  of 
Bill  105  because  we  looked  upon  it  as  a 
temporary  measure  which  enabled  senior  citi- 
zens tb  received' a  -  few  ;slices  of  bread  when 
the  loaf  was  denied.  It  is  time  to  make  per- 
manent that  relief  to  our  elderly  —  which 
should  have  been  incorporated  in  tlie  original 
bill,  but  was  not.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to 


pass  this  bill  and  to  that  extent  this  bill  has. 
our  support. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Thunder  Bay,  I  want  to  say 
first  of  all,  it  is  another  example  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Tory  government  towards  the 
elderly  of  this  province,  that  they  believe  it 
should  require  a  lien  be  placed  on  their 
properties  before  the  can  get  any  kind  of 
assistance  that  might  aid  them  in  the  years 
that  ought  to  be  satisfaction  and  happiness 
after  many  years  of  providing  for  this  prov- 
ince and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

The  Act  as  it  presently  is  constituted  is  a 
farce.  It  is  not  used  and  it  is  not  used  for  a 
reason.  The  reason  was  well  enunciated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber.  When  one 
becomes  older  in  life,  you  are  hesitant  to 
tie  around  the  necks  of  those  that  you  leave 
behind  a  millstone,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  You  work  all  of  your  life 
and  you  try  very  hard  to  provide  a  little  bit 
for  the  children  you  have  had,  to  leave  some- 
thing to  them,  and  the  very  end  result  of  this 
particular  bill  which  was  supposed  to  help 
you  to  relieve  the  problem  of  taxation,  is' 
that  you  just  are  forced  into  the  position  of 
deciding  between  paying  the  taxes  yourself 
or  letting  someone  else  pay  them,  someone 
in  your  own  family,  and  the  decision  invari- 
ably is  that  you  will  try  to  pay  your  own  way. 

This  particular  Act  has  been  rarely  used, 
and  I  want  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  use  of  the  Act  as  put  forward  by  the 
government  of  this  province  and  a  similar 
l>ill  that  was  passed  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
In  1967  in  Hamilton  they  decided  they  would 
relieve  the  problem  of  the  elderly  in  regiird 
to  the  payment  of  school  taxes.  And  they 
decided  at  that  time  they  would  allow  a 
deduction  of  up  to— just  wait  until  I  get  the 
exact  figure  here,  I  do  not  want  to  l>e  wrong- 
up  to  $100,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100  on  the 
property  tax,  that  portion  of  the  property 
taxes  applicable  to  school  taxes. 

This  is  still  in  force  today,  and  while  it 
would  not  provide  an  amount  as  great  as 
the  amount  that  could  be  gotten  under  the 
provincial  Act,  it  has  proven  to  be  far  more 
successful  because  people  are  reluctant  to. tie 
liens  around,  their  children.  And  what  has 
happened  in  Hamilton  in  this:  In  1967  3,535 
people  applied;  there  were  3,433  people  ap- 
proved and  only  102  rejected,  and  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  was  $302,160.41. 

The  similar  year  of  the  provincial  rebate, 
1967,  81  people  applied  to  the  province  as 
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opposed  to  3,535  to  the  city  of  Hamilton 
alone.  There  were  42  processed  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  rebate  in  1967  from  this  prov- 
ince under  this  Act  was  $5,611.73.  And  this 
government  has  the  nerve  to  say  that  they 
are  helping  the  people  of  the  province. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  1968.  In  1968  in 
Hamilton  there  were  3,436  applications  re- 
ceived, there  were  3,390  approved,  and  only 
46  rejected.  The  total  amount  that  year  was 
$292,380.91.  In  1968  under  the  provincial 
programme,  153  people  applied  and  71  were 
processed— 71  to  the  province  for  other  than 
city  help.  The  amount  of  the  rebate  was 
$9,019.88. 

This  was  the  province's  contribution  to  the 
overburdened  aged  taxpayer  in  1968  under 
this  programme. 

In  1969,  there  were  3,511  applied  in  Ham- 
ilton, there  were  3,453  approved  and  only  48 
rejected.  And  the  amount  of  money  was 
$311,314.29.  To  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
1969,  there  have  been  64  people  apply— 64 
people.    It  is  disgraceful. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause the  people,  the  older  people  of  this 
province,  who  have  provided  the  money  in 
taxation  through  all  of  tiheir  working  life  do 
not  want  to  tie  a  lien  around  the  necks  of 
those  they  will  leave  behind.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  And  there  is  no  reason  for  this. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Sx)eaker,  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  programme  at  all,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  confronting  the  aged  of 
this  province.  I  happen  to  think  that  if  we 
were  to  have  a  more  progressive  form  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  province,  a  progressive  form  of 
life  cycle  taxation,  similar  to  what  we  have 
in  income  tax-^at  is  right— the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  looks  perplexed— life  cycle 
taxation;  he  can  look  it  up. 

If  we  were  to  have  this  form  of  progressive 
taxation,  similar  to  what  tlie  income  tax  is, 
and  if  we  were  to  take  out  of  the  realm  of 
property  tax  those  things  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  property— like  education,  like  the 
providing  of  parks— the  welfare  payments  that 
come  out  of  municipal  taxes.  If  we  were  to 
take  those  out  of  the  realm  of  property  tax 
altogether  and  put  them  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive form  of  income  and  progressive  taxa- 
tion, we  would  then,  under  a  life-cycle  pro- 
gramme, relieve  the  aged  at  a  time  when  they 
most  needed  it. 

Because  what  happens  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gramme is  this:  When  you  are  younger  and 
your  deductions  are  less  aiKl  you  have  no 
family,  you  pay  a  little  more. 


When  you  get  a  little  older  and  you  have 
a  family  and  every  buck  that  you  make  is 
necessary  just  to  make  ends  meet,  you  pay 
a  little  less  because  deductions  are  higher. 

When  you  then  get  to  the  middle  years, 
when  your  earnings  are  presumably  at  their 
peak,  and  your  family  has  grown  up,  your 
contributions  then,  in  terms  of  taxation,  is  a 
little  higher  again.  When  you  retire  and  your 
income  stops,  and  your  deductions  are  stable, 
the  amount  of  tax  that  you  pay  is  drastically 
reduced.  It  is  tied  directly  to  the  ability  to 
pay. 

What  happens  here,  is  that  those  people 
who  never  retire,  who  continue  to  receive 
copious  amounts  of  money  from  corporate 
investment  will  continue  to  pay.  Those  people 
who  are  forced  to  live  on  the  totally  inade- 
quate pension  plans  of  the  province,  will 
then  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying  for 
those  things  that  are  not  related  to  need,  as 
they  see  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion provides  for  a  much  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  providing  the 
services  from  which  everyone  in  this  province 
benefits.  The  attitude  of  this  govenmient 
seems  to  be  that  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem— and  I  sense  that  the  basic  shelter 
exemption  is  a  similar  kind  of  tax,  I  say  to 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  through 
you,  that  a  handout  to  everyone,  regardless  of 
their  need,  regardless  of  the  property  value, 
regardless  of  what  they  have  contributed  over 
the  years,  is  not  an  acceptable  way  to  meet 
the  dire  needs  of  the  aged  people  of  this 
province. 

If  we  move  to  this  other  form  of  tax  that  I 
am  suggesting,  we  would  help  all  of  the 
people,  not  only  the  aged.  We  would  help 
all  of  the  people  in  the  time  when  they  most 
need  the  assistance.  In  today's  society  we  find 
that  in  the  time  when  you  have  to  raise  your 
family,  in  the  time  when  your  bills  are  the 
highest,  that  just  happens  to  be  the  time 
that  your  taxes  are  the  highest  too,  because 
as  you  are  paying  your  bills,  you  are  paying 
your  taxes,  you  are  paying  your  mortgage, 
and  the  amount  of  expendable  money  that 
you  have  is  considerably  reduced. 

At  that  time,  under  this  system,  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  things  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  ownership  of  property-we 
would  still  have  some  form  of  propertv  tax, 
I  might  add-those  things  that  would  be 
directly  related  to  the  ownership  of  property 
would,  of  course,  be  paid  out  of  property 
tax.  But  all  of  the  other  things  would  be 
paid  for  out  of  general  revenue.  Until  we  get 
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to  that  position,  we  will  not  be  able  to  help 
the  aged  of  this  province,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  factor  in  society. 

What  should  we  do  about  it?  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  member  for  Humber  that 
perhaps  we  should  absorb  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  education.  We  have  gone  along;  in 
fact,  we  pioneered  it,  if  he  would  admit  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  was  making  a  good 
speech  until  now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  would  be  of  some  assis- 
tance. But,  there  is  no  rational  reason  that  I 
can  see  for  even  leaving  20  per  cent  on 
property  tax.  There  is  none.  But,  if  education 
is,  as  we  see  it,  beneficial  to  everyone  in  the 
province,  whether  or  not  they  own  property, 
then  the  cost  of  it  should  be  raised  out  of 
general  revenues  that  are  taxable  on  all  in- 
comes regardless  of  how  they  are  derived. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  got 
to  eliminate  this  particular  bill.  Until  we  get 
to  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to  introduce 
the  kind  of  taxation  that  I  suggested,  we  must 
at  this  point,  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. What  I  suggested  before,  that  has 
hapjpened  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  as  opposed 
to  what  has  happened  in  the  province,  gives  a 
clear  indication  of  the  people's  feelings. 

It  gives  a  very  clear  indication  of  the 
people's  feelings.  They  do  not  like  the  method 
that  has  been  introduced  by  this  government. 
They  are  prepared  to  accept  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  money  that  is  afforded  to  them 
by  the  city  of  Hamilton- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  now  past 
his  time.  According  to  my  notes  from  the 
Deputy  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  has  been 
speaking  since  12.38,  which  is  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
apologize.  All  I  want  to  say  then  is  this,  that 
the  changes  that  have  to  be  made  are  quite 
obvious.  The  move  towards  a  more  progres- 
sive tax,  getting  rid  of  what  is  on  property 
tax,  must  be  made.  We  should  go  to  the  type 
of  action  that  has  been  taken  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  The  people  would  be  much  happier 
to  accept  less  and  not  have  the  lien,  than  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lien,  and  pay  it  back  in 
their  later  years. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
—on  the  amendment— the  an^ndment  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  in  my 
view,  or  it  can  simply  be  interpreted,  as 
extending  The  Basic  Shelter  Exemption  Act 


for  those  property  owners  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  those  citizens  who  are 
getting  on  to  their  declining  years,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  all  land  owners  in 
this  category  are  not  in  dire  financial  straits. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  government  does  nothing 
about  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  not  finished  yet. 

There  has  been  emphasis  on  making  taxa- 
tion more  equitable.  If  lands,  in  the  category 
we  are  discussing,  are  to  be  exempted  up  to 
one-half  the  taxes  or  $150,  this  tax  burden 
would  need  to  be  picked  up  by  taxpayers 
somewhere  else  and  it  would,  in  effect,  make 
for  less  equity,  rather  than  more.  And  there 
have  been  a  number  of  discussions  and  de- 
bates on  the  latter. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that,  al- 
though my  sympathies  are  certainly  with 
those  who  need  financial  assistance,  the  pres- 
ent Act  provides  for  this.  But  there  is  no  test 
of  financial  means  and  I  certainly  do  not 
advocate  one.  Under  the  current  Act  the 
person  who  is  qualified  has  only  to  apply  and 
receive  the  deferment. 

This  is  the  other  point  I  wish  to  bring  up. 
The  cumulative  tax  deferment  becomes  a 
charge  on  the  estate,  not  on  the  actual  bene- 
ficiary, and  I  think  this  is  somewhat  mis- 
understood among  the  general  pubUc— unless, 
of  course,  the  landowner  is  eligible  and 
decides  to  make  a  change  as  under  subsec- 
tion 4  of  section  2  and  that  is,  the  provision 
for  repayment. 

The  present  tax  deferment  is  not  really 
unique  in  principle,  though  it  is  for  this  age 
group.  I  believe  it  is  in  vogue  in  some  juris- 
dictions; and  certainly  a  roll-back  tax.  And 
deferred  taxation  was  discussed  by  Smith  and 
the  select  committee— it  is  the  "golf  course 
principle",  as  it  is  described  by  some  pub- 
lications. In  fact,  the  committee  just  estab- 
lished by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  McKeough)  that  is  going  to  delve  into 
taxation  of  farm  lands  and  so  on,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  giving  consideration  to  roll-back  or 
deferred  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  feelings,  and 
tliey  have  been  quite  well  expressed  by  the 
sponsor  and  others  who  have  spoken,  it  is 
for  aid  to  elderly  people  and  this  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  would  agree  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  mental  distress  and 
apprehension  to  elderly  landowners,  particu- 
larly those  under  limited  financial  means, 
through  fixed  income  or  for  other  reasons. 
This    is    especially   apparent,    I   think,    with 
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elderly  people  when  the  initial  decision  is 
made  and  they  are  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  the  application  of  the 
Act,  the  result  is  some  ready  cash  available 
to  those  persons  who  are  of  limited  means— 
but,  as  advocated  by  the  sponsor,  with  the 
province  picking  up  the  tax  burden,  so  that 
the  owner  knows  it  is  not  a  charge  against 
the  estate. 

This  should,  bring  some  mental  comfort  to 
the  applicant.  But  I  think  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial burden  on  them  under  the  present 
Act.  It  is  on  the  estate,  or  will  be  if  it  is 
not  previously  discharged. 

Now,  locally,  in  Mississauga— and  it  might 
interest  the  members  to  know  that  there,  in 
a  population  of  about  20,000  we  have  75 
applications,  so  I  would  agree  that  it  is  not 
widely  used— I  was  told  by  town  officials  that 
where  it  is  in  eflFect,  it  is  working  well,  and 
there  were  no  real  apprehensions  or  hard- 
ships with  it. 

There  is  one  other  point— and  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  mentioned  this— and 
this  is  the  inclusion  of  elderly  people,  many 
of  whom  are  in  rental  accommodation.  There 
is  no  provision  for  them  in  this  Act,  but  I 
would  certainly  go  along  with  his  comments 
in  that  regard.  So,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  and  especially  for  the  lack  of  provision 
for  those  renting,  and  the  financial  implica- 
tions that  might  be  involved  were  it  broad- 
ened to  include  them,  I  think  that  this  Act 
should  receive  some  research  and  review,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  an  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might  just,  in  the  moment  or 
two  that  is  remaining,  lend  my  support  to 
the  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  into 
this  Chamber  by  my  colleague  from  Thunder 
Bay. 

Obviously,  when  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens,  as  has  been  displayed  here  this 
morning,  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
provisions  of  an  Act,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
that  Act  is  not  really  relevant  to  those  people. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  when  a  munici- 
pality moves  in  a  meaningful  way,  as  the 
municipality  of  Hamilton  has  done,  and  pro- 
vides legislation  which  does  have  an  appeal 
and  which  those  who  are  in  need  and  are 
elderly  can  take  advantage  of  and  you  have 
an  expenditure  in  those  municipalities  which 
is  many,  many  times  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  entire  province,  then  something  is  des- 
perately wrong. 

I  have,  in  my  own  area,  questioned  the 
municipal  officials  in  regard  to   the   Ontario 


legislation  about  providing  tax  relief  on  the 
basis  of  a  lien  on  property,  and  very  few  of 
the  municipalities  had  even  put  through 
enabling  legislation.  They  simply  have  re- 
fused to  accept  that  the  people  in  their  area, 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  need  that  many  of 
them  may  find  themselves  in,  that  these  people 
really  want  this  legislation.  As  a  result,  in 
most  of  these  municipalities  there  is  no  en- 
abling legislation  whereby  this  Act  which 
was  passed  by  the  Ontario  government  can 
come  into  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  surely  is  the  final 
blow  to  any  credibility  that  this  Act  has, 
when  people  who  are  in  desperate  need  are 
so  outraged  by  the  restrictions  of  placing  a 
lien  upon  their  property  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  take  advantage  of,  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  other  things.  In 
some  cases  they  are  willing  to  use  welfare 
money,  or  old  age  pension  money,  far  be- 
yond their  means.  They  are  willing  to  bor- 
row from  friends.  They  are  willing  to  sell 
their  own  insurance,  and  do  a  great  many 
other  things,  rather  than  face  what  they 
regard  to  be  an  impossible— as  far  as  their 
acceptance  is  concerned  anyway— an  impos- 
sible restriction  of  having  to  place  a  lien  on 
property  which  perhaps  it  has  taken  them 
30  or  40  years  to  own. 

People  who  are  in  this  condition  have  a 
fierce  pride  and  perhaps  we  sometimes  do  not 
recognize  this  attribute  of  these  people  in  this 
province.  Yet  this  is  the  very  attitude  that  we 
try  to  develop  among  people:  individuality 
and  a  pride  in  their  own  ability  to  own 
property,  to  live  successfully. 

They  regard  this  particular  restriction  as 
an  indication  of  failure.  An  indication  that 
they  have  hved  in  the  province  for  so  many 
years,  they  have  worked  for  perhaps  40  or  50 
years,  they  have  sought  to  own  their  own 
property,  and  in  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives,  the  "smell  of  failure"  suddenly  ap- 
proaches as  they  find  they  cannot  pay  their 
taxes.  They  have  to  appeal  in  a  humiliating 
way  to  have  a  lien  placed  upon  their  property. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  have  even  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  concerned  that  the  legal 
costs  involved  of  going  through  this  whole 
procedure  might  very  well  make  it  a  dis- 
advantage to  them. 

I  am  sure  all  memibers  of  the  House  would 
want  to  join  those  who  have  already  spoken 
and  perhaps  I  think  Mr,  Speaker  might  again 
say  it  was  rather  an  edifying  debate  here 
this  morning.  I  would  want  to  join  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  in  securing  this  kind  of 
assistance  for  the  older  people  in  the  province. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  private 
inembers'  hour. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  adjournment,  I  thought 
we  might  just  discuss  Monday's  programme. 
I  hope  that  we  would  have  second  reading 
of  Bill  174  dealing  with  the  regional  munici- 
pality of  Niagara,  on  Monday  afternoon.  Then 
we  will  have  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  standing  by  for  Royal  assent.  There 
is  the  private  members'  hour  and  then  we  go 
into  estimates. 

I  perhaps  should  give  some  explanation. 
The  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  is  next 
on  the  list  for  estimates  and  he  has  been 
staiiding  by  ready  to  go  on,  but  next  week, 
he  is  to  be  engaged  in  the  federal-provincial 
meetings.  Perhaps,  rather  than  starting  them 
and  having  to  start  another  Minister  while 
be  is  away,  we  might  go  to  the  next  depart- 


ment on  the  list  and  have  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  present  his  estimates.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  pick  up  after  he  gets  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  go  to  estinvites 
Monday  evening  or  to  continue  on  the  order 
paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  it  will  depend  on 
the  amoimt  of  time  which  is  taken  on  second 
reading  of  the  regional  municipality  of  Nia- 
gara. Assmning  that  that  was  completed  in 
the  afternoon,  we  would  then  go  to  estimates 
in  the  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  as  guests  in 
our  galleries  we  have,  in  the  east  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  RockcliflFe  senior  public  school, 
Rockcliffe  Boulevard,  Toronto;  from  Earl 
Beatty  pubhc  school,  Woodington  Avenue, 
Toronto;  from  Toronto  District  Christian  high 
school,  Woodbridge;  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
from  Colonel  John  Butler  school,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  Later  this  afternoon  we  will  be 
having  students  from  Fairmount  senior  public 
school,  in  Toronto;  and  members  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Women's  Progressive  Conservative  As- 
sociation from  Hamilton. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Tile  Drainage  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  section  1,  the  bill  simply  means  that 
drainage  work  is  defined  to  make  The  Tile 
Drainage  Act  applicable  to  the  materials 
which  have  come  into  use  in  drainage  work 
since  the  Act  was  enacted  in  1909. 

Section  1  of  The  Tile  Drainage  Act  is  re- 
placed by  section  1(a)  which  makes  the  Act 
applicable  to  cities,  in  addition  to  local 
municipahties. 

I  might  mention  that  this  is  needed  to  make 
it  possible  to  implement  the  use  of  plastic 
tile,  which  is  being  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities and  can  be  well  used  for  this  purpose. 
Under  section  2,  it  introduces  into  section  3 
of  the  Act  the  term  "drainage  work"  with 
the  wider  meaning  given  to  it  above. 

It  further  amends  section  3  of  the  Act  so 
that  it  will   apply   to   regional  municipahties 
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which    issue    debentures    on    behalf    of    area 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  I  believe,  will  have  the  floor  first. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  have 
two  questions  for  the  Prime  Minister;  the 
first: 

Has  the  Prime  Minister  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing Indian  affairs  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  federal-provincial  conference  this  week? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  is  formally  on  the 
agenda,  but  I  have  mentioned  it  to  those  who 
are  preparing  the  agenda  in  Ottawa,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  \^  discussed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question  to 
the  Prime  Minister  is  in  four  parts: 

1.  Would  the  Prime  Minister  not  agree  that 
it  is  a  serious  violation  of  civil  rights  when 
a  council  of  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario  refuses  to  conform  to 
the  known  will  of  the  membership  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  properly  constituted  general 
meeting  of  the  profession  on  May  31? 

2.  Does  the  go\  ernment  intend  to  continue 
supporting  the  position  of  the  APEO  coimcil, 
when  it  may  now  be  shown  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  most  recent  and  important  expres- 
sion of  the  meuTbers'  will? 

3.  Does  the  Prime  Minister  believe  it  is 
right  that  a  body  such  as  the  APEO  council, 
which  has  shown  that  it  is  prepared  to  ignore 
the  rights  of  the  APEO  membership,  should 
be  delegated  monopoly  power  which  may  be 
exercised  even  in  matters  which  do  not  relate 
to  the  public  interest? 

4.  Does  the  government  intend  to  proceed 
with  Bill  48  at  a  time  when  the  membership 
of  the  engineering  profession,  in  the  most 
recent  meeting  of  their  association,  has  asked 
that  legislation  be  delayed  until  after  a  pro- 
fession-wide referendum  in  the  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  per- 
haps I  should  correct  any  implication  that  the 
government  is  supporting  some  position  of  the 
council    of    the    Association    of    Professional 
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Engineers  of  Ontario  as  distinct  from  some 
other  groups  of  engineers. 

This  bill  was  introduced  originally  in  De- 
cember of  1968,  and  was  not  proceeded  with 
until  five  months  later.  The  bill  was  on  the 
order  paper  for  a  period  of  five  months  and 
the  Minister  of  Justice  informs  me  that  during 
that  period  of  time,  of  course,  he  had  many 
meetings  with  various  groups  representing  the 
engineering  profession.  He  has  received  many 
submissions  on  the  bill,  all  of  which  have 
been  assessed  prior  to  its  presentation  to  the 
committee  last  Thursday  morning. 

I  am  told  tliat  this  special  general  meeting 
was  attended  by  approximately  900  members 
out  of  a  total  membership  of  approximately 
27,000.  So  I  do  not  see  that  there  has  been 
any  violation,  let  alone  a  serious  violation,  of 
the  civil  rights  of  anybody  in  the  way  this 
bill  has  been  dealt  with,  because,  as  I  say,  it 
has  Ix'en  in  front  of  the  public  and  has  been 
considered. 

I  received  a  letter  myself  from  some  group 
of  engineers-I  believe  it  was  delivered  here 
today  and  I  am  in  the  process  of  going 
through  it-but,  at  the  moment,  the  bill  is 
following  the  usual  procedure  of  bills  in  this 
House  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  as  we 
would  deal  with  anything  else.  It  is  our 
intention  to  proceed  with  it. 

However,  I  am  going  to  go  \'eiy  carefully 
into  this  letter  that  I  received  just  a  few 
minutes  before  I  came  into  the  House.  There 
are  certain  allegations  made  in  there  and,  of 
course,  I  intend  to  look  them  over  pretty 
carefully. 

I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  government,  we 
want  to  get  into  this  obvious  dispute  between 
professional  people  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  mean,  it  is  not  our  intent  to  take  a  position 
with  one  group  or  the  other.  We  will  attempt 
to  see  that  they  are  all  fairly  treated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
.supplementary  question. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  is  looking  into 
it,  would  he  discover  why  this  group  SCOPE 
was  not  informed  of  the  meeting  of  the 
standing  committee,  so  that  they  would  make 
their  representations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —or  prepare  them  for 
presentation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —that,  I  suppose,  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  I  will  want  to  find 
out.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  neces- 
sarily  be   so   informed.     I    presume   they    are 


part  of  the  total  organization— I  mean,  they 
are  ail  part  of  the  total  organization— but  if 
they  have  been  unfairly  treated  then  I  would 
want  to  know  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  final  question  is  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  University 
Affairs. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  academic  record 
scored  by  the  59  Grade  12  students  who 
entered  Brock  University  last  September,  will 
the  Minister  pay  university  operating  grants 
on  behalf  of  Grade  12  students  during  their 
first  year  at  university? 

And,  if  so,  will  he  make  the  grants  retro- 
active, so  that  Brock  University  can  qualify 
for  the  $120,000  they  would  have  otherwise 
received? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  East  would  place  his  similar 
question  now. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  In  view 
of  the  report  in  this  morning's  Globe  and 
Mail,  that  "59  Grade  12  students  who  entered 
Brock  University  last  September  after  by- 
passing Grade  13,  had  scored  much  higher 
than  their  classmates,"  will  the  Minister  re- 
verse his  policy  as  stated  in  this  House  on 
February  26,  1969,  in  Hansard  pages  1574 
and  1575,  that  his  department  is  "not  going 
to  pay  grants  for  Grade  12  students  who  were 
admitted  to  university  on  some  sort  of  experi- 
mental programme?" 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Aff^airs):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  member  for  Scarborough  East's 
question,  which  I  think  is  one  question,  the 
answer  is  "no". 

With  respect  to  the  question  from  the 
member  for  York  South  in  two  parts,  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is 
"no";  the  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question  is  also  "no". 

I  should  point  out,  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
record,  that  I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  the 
figure  of  $120,000,  because,  as  I  do  a  little 
mental  arithmetic,  there  are  some  59  students. 
I  think  the  basic  income  unit  is  around  $1,450 
per  student,  less  tuition  fees. 

I  think  the  cost  involved  is  really  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  $59,000,  but 
the  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  "no". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
challenge  the  Minister's  mathematics.  I  was 
accepting  the  figure  from  the  Globe  and  Mail 
stoiy  this  morning.  I  think  maybe  he  is 
correct  on  that. 
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But  wonld  the  Minister  answer  a  supple- 
mentary question?  Is  this  not  a  means  of 
implementing  the  recommendations  the  gov- 
ernment is  now  grappling  with,  namely,  the 
elimination  of  Grade  13? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  really  requires  a  \cry  lengthy 
answer,  or  any  detailed  discussion  of  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  se\'eral  occasions  in  this 
House,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  Grade  13;  it  is  a  restructuring  of 
grades— perhaps  even  some  degree  of  non- 
graded  approach.  The  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs,  which  is  accepted 
by  the  go\'crnment,  is  that  this  type  of  experi- 
mental programme,  while  it  may  ha\'e  great 
benefits  for  the  students  and  perhaps  for  the 
university,  is,  nonetheless,  a  somewhat  pre- 
dictable type  of  experiment.  We  cannot  see 
our  way  clear  to  support  student  places  at  the 
iuii\  ersities  where  they  are  ofTering  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  are  available,  that 
is  student  places  already  available,  for  the 
CJrade  13  students.  This  information,  as  I  say, 
has  been  made  widely  known  to  all  the 
universities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  has  a  question  of  the  Premier. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Premier:  As  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  not  seriously  considering  the  exemp- 
tion of  Old  Order  and  Amish  Mennonites 
from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  and  since  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  included  prov- 
inces is  required  to  amend  the  Act,  would 
Ontario  consent  to  such  an  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  no  recent  discussions  with  the  federal 
government  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan.  I  believe  an  amend- 
ment does  require  approval  by  two-thirds, 
but  they  have  not  approached  us.  The 
assumption,  then,  in  your  question  is  that 
the  federal  government  is  seriously  consider- 
ing this  exemption.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
have  not  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
government,  nor  have  we  been  asked  to  con- 
sent to  any  such  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  question. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Yes, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  h'ght  of  press 
reports  describing  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services'  tour  of  northern  Ontario 
Indian  commimities  this  weekend,  does  the 
Premier  feel  there   is  either  point  or  value 


in  persisting  that  Indian  conununity  develop- 
ment remain  within  that  Minister's  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  the  situation  i.s 
satisfactory  as  far  as  the  government  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view.  ■ 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, if  the  Premier  would  permit.  Not  on 
this  issue,  Mr.  Premier,  even  though  the 
Minister's  conduct  is  a  .shambles? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
to  place  a  supplementary  question;  the 
Premier  has  declined;  the  hon.  member,  then, 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  refused  a  supplementary  question.  You 
have  a  degrading  fiasco  on  your  hands,  and 
there  is  notliing— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

In  view  of  the  suspension  of  Constable 
Fred  Peliti  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Force,  pending  an  investigation  by 
them  of  the  incident  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  this  constable's  revolver  while  he  was  chas- 
ing a  14-year-old  boy  yesterday: 

1.  ,  Will  the  Attorney  General  advise 
whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to  lay  down 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  use  of 
firearms  by  police  officers  in  Ontario? 

2.  Will  he  advise  what  action,  if  any,  he  is 
prepared  to  take  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  permit 
questions  on  the  same  subject,  sir?  Of  the 
Attorney  General: 

In  the  light  of  yesterday's  most  recent 
incident  where  a  Metro  police  officer  drew 
his  gun  and  fired  a  shot  while  chasing  a 
suspect— in  this  case  a  14-year-old  boy— would 
the  Attorney  General  consider  a  full  investi- 
gation into  the  supervision  and  conduct  of 
police  affairs  under  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Commission,  including  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  police  commission,  so  that  a 
majority  of  its  membership  is  drawn  from 
elected  representatives? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  ^Hijgh 

Park.  :^:.,  -i 
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Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Yes,  sir,  on 
the  same  subject. 

In  view  of  a  further  shooting  by  a  Metro 
poHce  constable,  yesterday,  will  the  Attorney 
General  issue  guidelines  or  instructions  to  the 
police  forces  in  this  province  regarding  the 
use  of  their  firearms? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  witli  respect  to  this  matter,  we 
have  some  enquiries  underway,  at  present, 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  get  all  tlie  facts, 
then  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  make 
perhaps  a  full  statement  with  respect  to  this 
matter— not  so  much  the  incident  itself  which 
I  think  perhaps  has  been  quite  fully  reported, 
but  the  matter  of  some  set  of  regulations 
which  might  govern  police  forces. 

I  might  inform  the  House  that  I  did  ask 
tlie  police  commission  a  short  time  ago,  with- 
in our  discussions  of  regulations  and  the 
amendments  which  we  propose  to  The  Police 
Act,  to  make  a  study  of  other  jurisdictions 
and  particularly  other  police  forces,  all  police 
forces,  that  they  find  possible.  This  was  in 
order  to  see  what  regulations  are  presendy 
used  by  various  police  forces,  so  that  we 
might  come  up  perhaps  with  something  that 
would  be  a  general  guideline  for  police  forces 
under  the  governance  of  the  police  commis- 
sion in  this  province. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  would  cover 
smaller  details,  but  I  think  we  might  arrive 
at  regulations  which  would  be  clear  and 
definite  on  the  important  matters  of  this  kind 
—the  use  of  firearms  and  so  on. 

This  matter,  I  assure  the  House,  is  under 
study  and  I  will  make  a  statement  about  this 
incident  as  soon  as  I  have  more  facts,  which 
should  be  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  other  words,  these  ques- 
tions will  be  taken  as  notice. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a  sup- 
plementary question,  in  view  of  what  the 
Attorney  General  has  said,  would  he  agree 
with  the  statement  made— and  I  have  not 
l)een  able  to  find  it,  but  it  is  attributed  to 
one  of  the  deputy  chiefs  of  the  Metro  police 
—who  said  something  to  this  effect:  "Police- 
men should  use  their  guns  only  when  they 
are  in  personal  danger  or  when  there  is  serious 
physical  danger  to  members  of  the  public, 
whom  they  are  trying  to  protect". 

His  statement,  as  I  read  it,  seemed  sen- 
sible, and  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General 
has  seen  it  and  would  care  to  comment  on  it 
at  the  moment. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  read  the  state- 
ment, and  as  the  hon.  member  points  out  he 
has  not  got  it  before  him  nor  have  I.  Gen- 
erally it  seems  sensible  to  me,  but  to  ask  me 
to  agree  entirely  with  it  at  this  time  is  some- 
thing I  would  not  want  to  do.  As  I  say,  I  am 
studying  this  whole  matter.  I  have  the  police 
commission  doing  a  study,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  come  up  with  our  own  policy  before 
long. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Minister's 
visit  to  northwestern  Ontario  during  the 
weekend? 

Does  the  Minister  consider  that  the  articles 
by  Glen  Allen  in  this  morning's  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  by  Donald  Newman  in  this 
morning's  Globe  and  Mail  are  accurate  ac- 
counts of  his  weekend  trip? 

And  it  is  true  that  the  meetings  were  un- 
planned and  unproductive  and  that  the  Min- 
ister was  heckled? 

Mr.  Speaker:  First,  the  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  might  please  place  his  second 
question. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  two  questions  of  the 
Minister: 

Will  the  Minister  take  any  action  to  assist 
northern  Ontario  Indians  based  on  represen- 
tations made  to  him  over  the  weekend?  What 
kind  of  action  and  how  soon  will  action  be 
taken? 

The  second  question  is:  Why  did  the  Min- 
ister have  the  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Jessiman)  with  him  on  his  northern  Ontario 
tour  to  visit  Indian  communities? 

Why  did  the  Minister  ignore  my  request 
to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  to  Indian 
communities  in  my  riding  of  Thunder  Bay? 

Does  the  Minister  not  think  that  local  mem- 
bers can  be  of  assistance  in  arranging  such 
tours  and  thus  avoid  mix-ups  like  the  one  at 
Armstrong  where  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
a  meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  would  please  place  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  regard  to  the  Minister's 
weekend  tour  of  northern  Ontario  Indian 
communities,  and  the  many  subjects  raised 
with  him  by  the  Indian  people. 
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1.  Why  did  the  Minister  insist  upon  refer- 
ring to  the  federal-provincial  cost-sharing 
agreement  as  not  having  worked  out,  when 
two  of  the  three  communities  he  visited  yes- 
terday, Aroland  and  Armstrong,  are  non- 
reserves  totally  within  provincial  jurisdiction? 

2.  When  exactly  will  Ontario  Hydro  extend 
electricity  to  the  Aroland  community  in  view 
of  the  nine-year  delay? 

3.  Wotild  the  Minister  consider  granting  to 
the  Ontario  Union  of  Indians  the  accumulated 
interest  on  the  unspent  $1,000,000  from  last 
year's  estimates? 

4.  Is  the  government  ever  likely  to  decide 
on  the  grant  request  of  $54,000  made  several 
months  ago  by  the  Ontario  Union  of  Indians 
in  its  search  for  funding  field  workers?  If  so, 
when? 

5.  What  precise  programme  is  the  Minister 
now  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity in  light  of  his  words,  as  reported  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Saturday,  June  7: 

When  I  knew  the  resources  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  when  I  learned  the  Indians  num- 
bered only  50,000  on  the  reserves  and  about 
50,000  off  the  reserves,  I  got  a  perspective. 
I  wondered  how,  in  a  society  of  7,500,000, 
the  Indian  could  not  be  bettered. 

6.  Did  the  Minister  have  anything  specific 
in  mind  when  he  told  a  Friday  night  meeting 
of  social  agency  workers  in  the  Lakehead,  as 
reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  concerned 
with  Indian  development  that:  "Let  as  assume 
financing  will  be  taken  care  of"? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  first  question  placed  by  the  memiber 
for  Port  Arthur— I  have  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay  on  the  question:  "What 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Minister's  visit  to 
northwestern  Ontario?" 

1.  To  carry  out  a  commitment  made  on 
April  25. 

2.  I  have  long  ceased  to  pass  judgment  on 
news  reports. 

3.  The  meetings  were  planned  well.  They 
were  productive.  At  no  time  did  I  consider 
myself  heckled. 

The  answer  to  the  question  for  the  mem- 
ber for  Thunder  Bay,  Mr.  Speaker: 

1.  The  member  for  Fort  William  assisted 
greatly  in  the  arrangements  entailed. 

2.  I  accompanied  the  member  for  Fort 
WiUidnK 

3.  Yes;  see  my  answer  to  part  one. 


The  answer  to  tii«  question  by  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West: 

1.  The  agreement  is  not  restricted  to  re- 
serves. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing is  concluded. 

3.  No. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

5.  I  would  expect  programmes  to  follow 
along  the  lines  of  the  presentation  made. 

6.  I  suggested  to  the  Lakehead  committee 
of  service  agencies,  a  name  which  I  have 
given  them,  diat  they  plan  programmes  and 
actions  on  the  assumption  that  financing  at 
the  local  or  other  level  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Sx>eaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  accept  a  supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thim- 
der  Bay  has  the  right,  if  he  wishes,  to  ask 
a  supplementary  question.  He  was  on  his 
feet. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Does 
the  Minister  not  think  it  advisable  to  take  a 
mem?ber  who  represents  all  of  the  commu- 
nities which  he  visited?  I  offered  my  services 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  is 
entitled  to  ask  a  question  and  not  to  make 
a  statement.  He  has  asked  his  question. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  the  Minister  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  a  member  along 
with  him  to  sort  of  cahn  the  troubled  waters? 
Does  he  not  think  that  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Perhaps 
he  is  beyond  help. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  In  calming  troubled  waters? 
The  member  mus-t  be  kidding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  take 
a  very  capable  member  along  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meml^er  for  Fort 
William. 

Mr.  J.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  On  a  point 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  ftome  three  and  a  half  days  with 
the  Minister  on  this  tour  of  the  north- 
Mr.  J*  Renwick  (Riverdale):  What  is  the 
podnt  of  privilege? 
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Mr.  Jessiman:  My  point  of  privilege  I  am 
coming  to,  if  the  member  will  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  State  it 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  would  be  delightfiil  if  all 
meml^ers  would  state  their  point  of  privilege 
immediately,  but  it  has  not  been  the  habit  or 
custom  of  the  members.  The  hon.  member 
will  reach  his  point  of  privilege,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  trying  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  It  is  not  only  the  Indians 
who  are  restless  today.  With  100,000  Cana- 
dian Indians  in  Ontario,  and  over  ten  per 
cent  of  them  in  the  riding  of  Kenora,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  are  in  the  riding  of 
Scarborough— I  am  sure  the  memiber— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  the  point  of  privilege? 

An  hon.  member:  Four  ridings. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  If  the 
members  give  him  time  he  could  explain  it 
to  them. 

Mr.  Jessiman:   Representing  approximately 
1,000  Indians  from  my  own  riding- 
Mr,  Stokes:  How  many  does  the  member 
represent  in  Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Representing  1,000  Indians 
in  my  ovm  riding— and  I  did  have  my  own 
Indian  chief  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
have  lived— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  he  called— John 
Robarts? 

Mr.  Jessiman:    From  my  own  riding- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  The  natives  are  restless 
again,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Let  us  heed  the  scandal! 
It  lies  with  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  My  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services,  who  has  been  a  whipping 
boy  lately,  and  whom  I  accompanied  in  the 
north- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  is  the  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  But  I  share  with  tiie  Indians 
in  my  own  constituency  the  feeling  that  the 
federal  government  with  its  $4  a  year  treaty 
money—  :  —  v  -^  ;  ;. 


Mr.   Speaker:  The  hon;  member—    \ 

Interjections   by   hon.   members.  ^ 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   order! 

The  hon.  member  has  not  stated  his  point 
of  privilege.  He  has  had  a  long  enough 
preamble  now,  he  might  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  My  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  welfare  of  Ontarians,  be  they 
Indians  or  whites,  but  in  this  particular 
case,  Indians- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
have  a  point  of  privilege  in  that  regard.  Un- 
less he  has  something  aJBFecting  his  privileges 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  or  the  privileges 
of  other  members,  he  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  With  reference  to  the  point 
made   by  the   member  for  Thunder  Bay  in 
his  enquiry- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  had  been  an  hon. 
member  on  this  side  of  the  House  he  would 
have  been  asked  to  sit  down  a  long  time  ago 
—if  he  had  not  produced  his  point  of  order 
at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately  that  has  not 
been  Mr.  Speaker's  experience  with  either 
side  of  the  House  and  Mr.  Speaker  is  in  a 
good  position  to  know  that.  Mr.  Speaker  had 
not  yet  risen  to  his  feet,  so  the  hon.  member 
is  quite  entitled  to  be  on  his  feet,  but  I 
would  ask  him  to  state  his  point  of  privilege 
and  if  he  has  none,  to  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  there  was  displayed  a  sign  and  on 
this  sign  it  said :  "If  your  knees  are  tired,  fall 
on  them."  I  suggest  the  Indians  have  fallen 
on  theirs  long  enough- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
privilege,  sir,  to  put  three  short  supple^ 
mentary  questions  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  perhaps 
would  ask,  in  view  of  the  Minister's  previous 
answer  whether  he  will  accept  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  accepted  my  colleague's 
with  such  affection  I  assumed  that  he  would 
accept  my  supplementary  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko :  Froni  the  member's 
colleague   I   accepted.    From   the   member   1 

do    not.  1  ;:;    ;  ,  ; 
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Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  privilege  then, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  member  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  express  great- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  state  my  point  of  privi- 
lege, then  it  can  be  jeered  at  if  necessary. 

As  a  member  of  the  House,  sir,  in  view  of 
the  reports  of  the  press  this  weekend,  I  want 
to  express  great  apprehension  and  plead  with 
the  Prime  Minister  that  this  Minister  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Kenora  this  next 
weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  The  hon.  member 
has  not  stated  any  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  hasty  you  are  now, 
Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  would  like  to  put  my 
privilege  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  if  the 
House  will  give  him  a  hearing,  has  stated  he 
is  going  to  state  a  point  of  privilege,  and 
instead  of  that  he  has  entered  into  a  denun- 
ciation of  the   Ministry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  My  point  of  privilege  is,  sir— 
I  would  hke  to  state  it  and  then  I  will  take 
my  seat— that  all  government-Indian  relations 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  being  destroyed 
by  the  activities  of  this  Minister  and  I  appeal 
to- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
does  not  have  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  Prime  Minister  not  to 
have  the  Minister  visit  Kenora  next  weekend 
or  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  what  we  ha\  e 
already  endured. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  is  not  in  order.  The 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  has  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  does  the  Minister  of 
Education  think  about  all  this? 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  grade  12 
and  grade  13  students  about  to  leave  school 
for  the  summer,  is  a  student  still  required, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  student 
awards  programme,  to  have  summer  earnings 
if  he  is  registered  with  Canada  Manpower  or 
the  federal  government  for  the  summer,  and 
remains  an  imemployed  member  of  the  labour 
force  for  the  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  reply 
to  this  question  in  the  form  of  a  statement 


which  we  are  going  to  be  circulating  after 
some  discussion  with  some  of  the  SAC  people. 
It  is  fully  understood,  I  belie\c,  that  imdcr 
normal  circumstances  each  post-secondar> 
student  who  applies  for  an  Ontario  student 
award  is  expected  to  make  a  contribution  to- 
wards his  educational  costs  as  a  result  of 
savings  he  has  derived  from  summer  employ- 
ment. 

The  amount  of  that  contribution  varies  be- 
tween $150  and  $600,  depending  on  the  level 
and  type  of  programme  in  which  the  student 
has  enrolled.  Obviously,  however,  if  a  student 
tries  but  fails,  to  obtain  adequate  summer 
employment,  such  an  expected  contribution 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  award  he  will  receive. 

Since  these  matters  cannot  be  settled  in  the 
final  instance  until  the  end  of  the  summer 
period,  and  since  we  are  anxious  to  process 
applications  at  an  early  date,  thus  giving 
students  a  clear  indication  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  support  which  they  can  expect 
through  the  programme,  the  question  of  lack 
of  summer  employment  in  individual  cases  is 
handled  through  the  review  procedure.  In 
those  cases  where  a  student  applies  for  addi- 
tional consideration  because  of  lack  of 
summer  savings,  the  student  awards  officer 
concerned  requires  some  clear  indication  that 
this  student  indeed  made  an  effort  to  find 
summer  work. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  method  by 
which  a  student  can  furnish  this  evidence  is 
through  registration  in  a  Canada  Manpower 
Centre.  There  are,  of  course,  other  tech- 
niques, but  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  effective. 

We  are,  of  course,  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  pro\ince  and 
the  full  co-operation  of  business  and  industrial 
organizations  throughout  Ontario,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  young  people  will  find  appro- 
priate summer  work. 

For  those  who  may  cncoimter  difficulties 
in  this  area,  however,  we  have  attempted  to 
make  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  student 
awards  programme  as  realistic  and  flexible  as 
possible  in  our  continued  effort  to  help  those 
students  with  financial  requirements  that  are 
the  results  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Would  the  Minister  pcnnit  a 
supplementary  question? 

Do  I  understand  correctly,  from  what  the 
Minister  said  that  the  student  awards  officer 
on  a  university  campus,  or  on  the  campus  of 
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a  college  of  applied  arts  and  technology, 
makes  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  a 
particular  student  in  his  college,  or  uni\'er- 
sity,  has  tried  and  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
securing  summer  work?   Is  this  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  why  I  say  we  are  anxious, 
and  they  are  too,  to  proceed  with  the  appli- 
cations now.  In  other  words,  sir,  they  are 
processing  applications  now,  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  to  the  students,  they  are  going 
ahead  with  the  processing. 

But  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
successfully  found  summer  employment,  of 
course,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  latter 
part  of  August.  This  is  done  then,  under  the 
review  procedures,  by  the  individual  student 
awards  oflBcers. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  So,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  has  made  a  change 
in  the  regulations  whereby  a  student  who  feels 
that  he  has  tried,  but  who  has  been  un- 
successful, in  securing  summer  employment, 
does  not  have  to  go  through  a  lengthy  review 
procedure  that  might  take  up  to  the  middle 
of  November?  That  now  that  student  will 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  when  he 
applies,  and  he  will  get  that  answer  from 
the  student  awards  oiBcer  at  his  university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  try 
and  trace  it  again.  The  student  probably  is 
today  in  the  process  of  applying  for  a  student 
award.  He  may,  or  may  not  have  a  summer 
job.  The  question  of  whether  this  is  taken 
into  the  calculations  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  summer  period,  at  which  time 
the  student  either  will  have,  or  will  not  have, 
secured  summer  employment,  so  that  the 
calculation  can  be  made. 

At  that  point  he  informs  the  student  awards 
officer  and  will  have  to  satisfy  the  officer  that 
he  did,  in  fact,  make  a  genuine  attempt  to 
find  summer  employment,  and  then  it  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  length  of  time  that  will  be  involved  in 
the  review  procedures— say  in  the  early  part 
of  September— I  guess  will  depend  on  just 
how  many  reviews  the  individual  student 
awards  officer,  or  office  at  the  university,  or 
the  community  college,  will  have  to  deal  with. 
But  it  should  be  more  efficient,  or  at  least 
faster,  than  last  year. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Then  if  I  understand  correctly, 
unlike  last  year,  that  type  of  decision  is  made 
by  the  individual  student  awards  officer,  in- 
stead of  by  the  Minister's  department? 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Does  the  Minister's  reply  to  questions  in 
the  Legislature  last  Friday  mean  that  general 
welfare  recipients  in  receipt  of  special  assis- 
tance in  the  form  of  drugs  will  have  no 
recourse  to  the  review  board  in  the  event 
of  grievance? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough,  who  has  a  somewhat  similar 
question,  might  place  it  now. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask 
the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services: 

1.  Does  the  federal  government  provide 
any  of  the  money  included  in  the  payments 
for  special  assistance  under  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act? 

2.  Did  the  federal  government  make  any 
specific  recommendations  restricting  the 
review  board  to  areas  outside  special  assis- 
tance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremlco:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  is  "yes". 

The  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  member 
for  Peterborough  are:  1.  Yes.  2.  No. 

Mr.  Pitman:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  and  then  the  member 
might  go  on  with  his  otlier  questions. 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
regional  welfare  administrator  also  determines 
special  assistance  and  that  administrator  is 
indeed  in  the  employ  of  the  Minister,  does 
the  Minister  not  feel  that  there  is  some 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  to 
be  sure  that  justice  is  given  to  those  people 
who  were  applying  for  special  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  appeal  is  imder  continuous  review. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  asik  a  sup- 
plementary of  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  May  I  ask,  sir,  whether  in  view  of 
this  denial  of  supplementaries,  I  may  put 
them  in  the  normal  course  of  events  during 
questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  submit 
;i  written  question  as  a  supplenjentary  to- 
morrow, if  he  wishes.  That  is  quite  within 
his  privilege.  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  further  questions. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  direct  a  short  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education: 

Has  the  Minister  made  any  investigation 
regarding  the  actual  school  attendance,  not 
enrolment,  in  secondary  school  classes  across 
the  province  since  June  3? 

Second,  has  tlie  Minister  made  any  further 
efforts  to  see  that  the  intent  of  memorandum 
18,  1968-1969  is  being  carried  out  across  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  no  specific  investigation.  Our  under- 
standing is  that  the  situation  is  relatively 
normal  to  the  extent  that  anything  is  normal 
in  this  day  and  age  and  we  do  not  plan 
anything  further  relevant  to  memorandum  18. 

Mr.  Pitman:  The  Globe  and  Mail  does  not 
seem  to  think  so. 

To  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

In  view  of  tlie  serious  diflFerences  of  opinion 
vis-d-vis  local  health  authorities  and  the 
family  of  Trent  University  regarding  the 
pollution  of  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  as  reported 
in  Saturday's  newspapers,  would  the  Min- 
ister make  a  comprehensive,  publicly  docu- 
mented study  of  the  problem  during  the 
coming  summer  months? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper  report  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member  has  been  referred  to  officials  of 
my  department  with  a  request  that  a  report 
be  made  to  me  in  order  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  comprehensive  publicly  documented 
study  should  be  made.  As  soon  as  1  have  that 
report,  I  will  then  advise  the  hon.  member  of 
my  decision  and  I  hoi)e  tliat  will  be  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question. 

Would  it  not  be  wordiwhile  to  do  this 
during  the  summer  months  when  it  is  sug- 
gested that  80  per  cent  of  the  cottages  are  in 
violation  of  the  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  if  a  study  is  warranted. 
Certainly  that  would  be  the  best  time. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  the  second  quesition  to 
the  Minister: 


Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  emptying  sewage  from  boat  toilets, 
according  to  the  regulations  passed  by  this 
House,  in  the  Kawartha  Lakes? 

What  measures  will  the  Minister  take  to 
inmiediately  improve  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
there  Ls  some  delay  in  setting  up  the  pump-out 
stations  in  the  Kawartha  Lakes  area.  We 
hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  montli  there 
will  be  adequate  facilities  at  all  marinas.  The 
OWRC  is  publicizing  the  areas  around  the 
province  where  these  pump-out  stations  exist 
by  publishing  maps.  There  are  to  l)e  approxi- 
mately 80  stations. 

Unfortimately,  they  are  not  all  establishetl 
at  this  time,  but  we  hope  they  will  be  before 
the  main  boating  season  starts.  If  not,  the 
commission  may  have  to  estabhsh  stations  in 
those  areas  where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  could  tell  me  when  the  maps  would 
be  available?  This  is  particularly  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  These  maps  are  available 
now  at  all  existing  pump-out  stations  and  1 
am  sure  that  if  the  hon.  member  wants  copies 
he  can  get  them  from  the  commission  here. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  is 
somewhat  repetitive  of  my  latest  question  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  1  will  try  to  be  brief 
with  this. 

On  May  26,  during  the  debate  on  second 
reading  of  Bill  48,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
assured  this  House  that  members  of  the 
engineering  profession,  notably  SCOPE,  would 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  legal  bills  committee.  In 
view  of  this,  would  the  Minister  explain  why 
SCOPE  was  not  notified  of  the  legal  bills 
committee  of  June  5? 

Secondly,  tlie  Minister  said  in  tliis  House 
on  June  3,  he  does  not  regard  the  general 
meeting  of  the  APEO  membership  of  May  31 
as  representative  of  the  whole  profession. 
Would  the  Minister  content  that  all  meetings 
of  the  engineering  profession  are  likewise 
unrepresentative? 

Would  the  Minister  care  to  put  forward 
supporting  evidence  for  his  statement  that 
tliis  meeting  was  not  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  whole  profession?  Was  the  state- 
ment, in  fact,  notliing  more  than  a  perscmal 
assumption  or  does  the  Minister  have  some 
sort    of    last-minute    statistical    sur%ey   which 
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contradicts  the  decisions  taken  at  that  meet- 
ing? 

Thirdly,  is  the  Minister  of  Justice  unaware 
that  resolutions  passed  in  a  validly  and  prop- 
erly constituted  general  membership  meeting 
of  an  association  like  the  APEO  ai-e  binding 
on  the  governing  council? 

Finally,  does  the  Minister  intend  to  accept 
assurances  from  the  APEO  council  concern- 
ing long-range  planning  committees  and  pref- 
erential referenda,  which  would  all  be  under 
the  control  of  a  governing  body  which  does 
not  appear  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  its 
members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
the  question  as  notice.  I  anticipate  that  I  will 
he  able  to  make  a  full  statement  in  answer 
to   it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY 
OF  NIAGARA 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  174, 
An  Act  to  establish  the  regional  municipality 
of  Niagara. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  left  the  House  on  Thursday 
evening  at  11  o'clock,  otlier  than  a  bill  that 
was  given  to  my  leader,  tliere  were  no  bills 
in  the  books  of  the  members  of  this  House. 

Now  I  did  not  come  back  Friday  and  read 
in  the  paper  that  we  had  a  recorded  vote  on 
Friday  morning.  There  were  more  than  40 
members  missing  in  this  House  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  bill.  If  they  did  and  they  have  a 
limited  capacity  such  as  I  have  when  it 
comes  to  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  would  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  and 
have  been  able  to  grasx)  and  condense  what 
was  in  186  sections. 

I  would  hke  to  say  that  bill  004— as  we 
called  it  at  that  time— sounds  like  something 
out  of  James  Bond.  It  was  in  my  hands  over 
the  weekend  and  I  read  it.  But  I  must  admit 
that  there  are  many  sections  of  this  bill  that 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  grasp  with 
my  limited  knowledge  of  a  bill  of  this  order. 

We  have  not  had  too  many  of  these  to 
wrestle  with,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  you 
that  part  one  of  the  bill— 15  pages,  with  four 
sections— was  not  too  bad.  That  was  just  the 


introduction.  Part  t%vo  of  the  bill  incoiporating 
the  council  of  the  regional  area— 12  images 
with  22  sections,  pages  six  through  28. 

Part  three,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  did 
not  read  this  bill— and  I  hox>e  there  are  some 
in  the  House  who  did  not,  this  may  have 
some  information— part  three— regional  water- 
works system,  seven  pages  widi  21  sections. 

Part  four— sewer  works,  seven  pages  and  17 
sections. 

Part  five  of  the  bill— regional  roads  system 
—and  I  am  well  acqviainted  with  the  road 
systems  throughout  the  county— 12  pages  with 
37  sections. 

Part  six  on  planning— and  members  have  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  some  plan- 
ning boards— four  sections,  three  pages. 

Part  seven— health  and  welfare,  four  pages, 
14  sections. 

Part  eight— the  police  bill  or  police  ques- 
tion, I  should  say.  We  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  a  veiy  short  time,  in  detail, 
section  by  section.  We  have  six  pages  with 
ten  sections.  I  might  say  tliiit  this  is  a  very 
interestmg  portion  of  the  bill. 

Part  nine,  financing— and  I  can  assure  mem- 
bers that  I  am  not  too  well  acquainted  witli 
the  immensity  of  this  particular  group  of 
sections.  There  are  33  pages  with  40  sections 
making  references  naturally,  throughout  the 
bill,  to  The  Municipal  Act,  the  Hydro  and 
many  other  commissions. 

I  would  think  if  I  were  in  the  position  of 
the  Minister— and  I  know  he  wants  to  get  on 
with  the  job— that  he  should  give  this  House 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  bill  further  be- 
fore we  give  it  second  reading.  If  that  were 
the  case,  then  I  would  cut  my  remarks  very, 
very  briefly.  However,  the  Minister  is  not  a 
bashful  man  and  he  can  speak  for  himself. 

Part  ten— the  general,  11  pages  of  24 
sections. 

I  was  called  for  my  comments  by  our 
papers  and  the  radio  station  after  the  bill 
received  its  first  reading  in  the  House.  I 
believe  I  expressed  the  views  of  many  of 
the  municipalities  throughout  the  county  of 
Welland— and  I  beheve  some  in  Lincoln— 
that  we  are  processing  the  regional  govern- 
ment system  in  that  area  too  quickly  without 
giving  it  sufficient  time,  without  getting  the 
necessary  questions  answered  that  I  would 
ask  and  will  ask  in  this  House  when  we 
come  to  the  bill  section  by  section. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any- 
one in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  does  not 
l>elieve     that     municipal     affairs,     municipal 
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government,  has  to  be  amended,  brought  up 
to  date;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Looking  through  my  files  I  found  a  letter 
from  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Stamford,  dated  August  28,  1958.  Mr. 
Huggins,  who  is  now  the  city  manager  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  then  the  clerk 
of  Stamford  township  and  he  was  the  sec- 
retary of  the  merger  committee.  We  were 
dealing  with  the  possibility  of  an  amal- 
gamation on  our  own.  We  knew  that  some- 
thing was  needed  other  than  what  we  had. 

This,  as  I  said,  was  on  August  28,  1958. 
And  I  thought  we  approached  this  problem 
very  intelligently.  We  sat  down  with  people 
representing  the  three  municipalities,  on 
October  3  of  that  year  at  3  o'clock.  There 
was  a  meeting  of  the  committee;  we  ap- 
pointed Deacon,  Amett  and  Murray.  Some 
of  you  may  be  acquainted  with  that  organiza- 
tion—they helped  estabhsh  the  Metro  govern- 
ment you  have  here. 

They  are  very  capable  in  their  business. 
They  not  only  did  a  good  job  for  us,  they 
compiled  the  first  report  while  I  was  still 
in  council,  and  we  found  from  their  knowl- 
edge, their  experience,  the  facts  that  they 
put  on  paper  were  most  interesting  to  us  and 
it  runs  parallel  to  this  bill,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  beheve  I  am  straying  too  far,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  very  much  to  stay 
with  the  bill  but  I  thought  this  history  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  record. 

W.  S.  Orr,  the  city  manager  of  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  was  there;  D.  C.  Patten,  the 
city  clerk,  representing  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls;  representation  from  Stamford  town- 
ship was  the  deputy  reeve,  W.  R.  Sootheran, 
councillor  E.  E.  Mitchelson,  the  engineer  of 
the  township,  Mr.  Eidt,  and  A.  C.  Huggins, 
the  clerk.  We  had  repre-sentation  there  from 
the  village  of  Chippawa— and  here  I  was  a 
delinquent,  we  had  our  auditor  there,  but  I 
was  not  at  that  particular  meeting. 

However,  the  report  did  come  down.  Tlie 
three  municipahties  agreed  that  they  would 
all  pay  their  portion  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
We  found  at  that  time  that  the  costs  would 
be  too  great.  We  possibly  should  have  in- 
vited the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  into  the 
situation  but  we  did  not.  We  found  that  if 
they  adjusted  and  re-assessed  the  three  muni- 
cipalities, the  village  from  where  I  came— 
Chippawa— would  immediately  have  to  pay 
another  eight  mills  on  its  taxes. 

I  suggested  to  them  that  Stamford  township 
and   the   city  of   Niagara  Falls   get  married 


and  we,  the  village  of  Chippawa,  would 
come  to  the  wedding  but  leave  us  out  of  the 
merger,  or  the  amalgamation.  They  decided 
diat  they  were  much  too  great  in  size  than 
50,000  population  and  the  village  of  Chip- 
pawa was  only  about  2,500.  They  agreed  to 
the  merger  and  they  applied  to  annex  the 
village  of  Chippawa.  After  a  lengthy  battle, 
the  municipal  board  ruled  that  the  problems 
of  the  village  of  Chippawa  were  not  great- 
our  balance  of  assessment  was  something 
hke  58  per  cent  commercial  and  industrial  as 
compared  to  42  residential— and  because  of 
the  facts  and  figures  we  did  not  have  to  be 
taken  in  so  we  were  not  taken  into  the  city 
at  that  time. 

But  the  township  of  Stamford  found  itself 
in  the  position  where  they,  too,  had  to  pick 
up  the  difference  in  grants  because  they  were 
called  a  township,  simply  by  a  name.  The  city 
was  getting  only  17  per  cent  for  school  pur- 
poses; the  township  of  Stamford  was  getting 
60  per  cent  and  you  can  take  all  grants  and 
they  are  pretty  well  balanced  out  the  same 
way.  The  municipal  board  ruled  that  they 
would  pick  up  the  difference,  they  would 
phase  it  out  in  five  consecutive  years  at  20 
per  cent.  That  was  their  business. 

But  regardless  of  the  costs,  if  it  would  not 
have  cost  one  red  cent  more  to  run  those 
municipalities.  The  township  of  Stamford 
had  to  pay  an  additional  cost  every  year  on 
their  taxes  because  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ferred position  and  we  much  more  so  in  the 
village  of  Chippawa.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  that  kind  of  phasing  out  is  going  to 
come  about  with  all  of  the  municipalities 
affected. 

I  have  heard  this  Minister  say  in  this  House 
that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Spooner  at  that 
time.  He  gave  us  the  date,  some  time  in  1963. 
We  were  about  to  talk  about  the  possibilit>' 
of  a  merger,  of  regional  government.  And  I 
must  say  for  the  former  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Mr.  Spooner,  a  better  member  in  this 
House  I  have  never  met,  a  man  who  kept  on 
top  of  his  department,  a  man  who  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  thought  was  good  for  the 
people  and  he  was  one  who  you  could  talk 
to.  He  always  managed  to  know  the  answers 
without  referring  to  anyone  liecause  of  his 
long  experience  in  this  House,  and  he  sug- 
gested, for  the  benefit  of  the  Minister,  that 
they  have  a  meeting  in  Niagara  Falls. 

All  of  the  municipalities  in  Lincoln  and 
Welland  counties  would  meet.  We  would 
have  a  bit  of  a  reception— which  I  never 
object  to— we  would  hivve  a  dinner,  and  we 
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would  sit  down  and  discuss  the  possibility.  I 
would  like  to  paraphrase  what  the  Minister 
said— I  may  not  use  the  same  words,  but  the 
content  is  the  same,  the  final  analysis  is  the 
same— Mr.  Spooner  said,  "Gentlemen,  if  you 
would  like  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
ref^ional  government,  I  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  persuade  my  department  or  have 
my  department  pay  the  cost  of  a  survey,  and 
then  the  costs  are  paid  by  the  province  and 
you  will  pay  half  the  cost.  Reimburse  us  for 
half  the  cost,  but  we  will  pay  the  tab  in  the 
first  instance." 

I  have  heard  this  Minister  say  this,  not 
because  he  tries  to  distort  it  but  I  do  not 
think  he  knew  the  facts  as  I  know  them  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  there.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  with  the  elected 
people  whether  they  wanted  to  go  on  with 
some  research  and  a  report  on  the  possibility 
of  regional  government.  Now,  he  said:  "I'm 
not  telling  you  to  do  it;  I'm  not  telling  you 
not  to  do  it.  This  is  left  entirely  to  this  group." 

Well,  we  were  well  wined  and  dined,  es- 
pecially dined.  We  were  all  happy,  we  knew 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  we  went  along 
with  the  Minister.  And  I  am  glad  that  we  did. 
Everyone  there  agreed  that  there  should  be 
a  report.  And  Mr.  Mayo  was  appointed  to  do 
the  survey,  to  bring  the  municipalities  to- 
gether to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  his  report  into  the 
record  because  the  report  and  the  bill  in 
many  places  have  parting  of  the  ways.  One 
went  in  one  direction  and  the  report  went  in 
the  other.  But  I  think  the  report  did  some 
good.  I  should  say  all  reports  except  the 
Rand.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments 
against  that  one.  Mr.  Mayo  suggested  a  two- 
tier  government.  Mr.  Mayo  suggested  the 
areas  of  the  boroughs  at  that  time— now  we 
are  going  to  call  them  townships,  towns  and 
cities,  and  I  think  this  is  all  good. 

However,  this  energetic  young  Minister, 
with  a  lot  of  pep  and  energy,  being  prodded 
on,  I  suppose,  by  a  lot  of  his  colleagues— 
they  never  say  anything  to  you  to  your  face, 
you  know,  Mr.  Minister— goes  on  here  doing 
an  excellent  job  for  a  young  man.  Stay  with 
it.  You  have  the  energy. 

He  meets  day  and  night  with  many  people. 
He  even,  on  occasion,  almost  persuaded  me 
that  he  was  entirely  right.  But  after  looking 
;>t  this  bill— and  if  the  questions  do  not  come 
out  the  way  I  would  like  them  to,  I  cannot 
see  where  I  can  support  a  lot  of  this  bill. 
Mind  you,  with  186  sections  and  the  pre- 
amble—and then  the  last  two  sections  that  are 
routine  anyhow— with  that  we  can  all  agree. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Bettei 
ask  the  questions  so  they  can  give  the  hon. 
member  the  answers. 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  is  no  place.  They  tell 
me  you  can  speak  on  a  general  way  on  this 
matter,  and  nobody  has  been  more  general 
than  I  have  up  to  this  point.  But  I  would 
like  to  get  across  to  this  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  facts  that  first 
came  to  my  attention  and  that  is,  how  much 
hi  it  going  to  cost? 

We  have  been  told  that  that  would  be 
entirely  up  to  the  new  councils  of  the  new 
cities;  the  new  councils  of  the  new  town- 
ships; the  new  councils  of  the  new  towns. 
So  you  cannot  project  any  costs  because  they 
would  be  entirely  up  to  them.  We  know 
not  what  grants  we  are  going  to  get  from  this 
government,  except  one  or  two  departments, 
and  if— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Like 
the  school  board. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Someone  has  interjected  and 
said:  "Tire  school  board".  My  friends  in  the 
Legislature,  if  the  comparison  in  increase  in 
costs  for  school  purposes  that  we  have  had 
applies  to  regional  government,  and  the 
elected  people  there  know  that,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  what  you  desire.  I  know  this, 
that  you  have  a  majority  in  this  House  to 
the  point  where  you  can  put  any  bill  across. 
But  I  say  to  you,  regardless  of  your  meetings 
with  elected  people,  and  their  agreeing  with 
you  that  they  will  go  along  with  certain 
conditions,  they  have  found  themselves  in  this 
position  that  this  will  be  done. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  want  you  to  say  your  bit  now  before  the 
bill  comes  about,  but  we  are  going  through 
with  regional  government  in  that  area  no 
matter  what  anybody  says.  This  is  where  we 
come  to  die  parting  of  the  ways  with  the 
people  who  are  elected  to  those  offices.  As 
late  as  last  Saturday  I  was  talking  to  the 
mayor  of  Niagara  Falls— and  believe  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  upset  the  apple- 
cart if  I  could;  I  do  not  want  to  disrupt  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  better  than  what  we 
have  today— but  I  would  not  buy  any  por- 
tion of  this  regional  government  until  I  have 
found  out  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost. 

No  one,  in  any  corporation,  in  any  business 
would  consider  an  extension  to  their  business, 
incorporating  other  sections  of  other  busi- 
nesses, without  knowing  now  what  they  had 
taken  in  to  this  date,  v/hat  it  had  cost  them 
for  the  previous,  let  us  say,  five  years  at  least, 
and  where  they  project  their  figures  and  what 
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they  intend  that  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
this  added  service  in  the  next  three,  or  four, 
or  five  years. 

I  believe  as  sincerely  as  I  can  possibly  tell 
it  to  you,  that  that  can  be  done— not  only 
can  be  done,  but  should  be  done. 

At  one  time,  I  said  in  tliis  House,  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  that  before  this  young  Minister 
would  be  through  this  bill,  his  hair  would  be 
as  white  as  mine.  He  has  tliree  meetings,  the 
nth,  12th  and  13th.  I  intend  to  be  there. 
I  want  to  get  tlie  reaction  of  the  elected 
i)eople.  The  bulk  of  them  are  not  in  favour 
of  it. 

The   Niagara   Falls    Review,    1   believe,    is 

in  complete  accord  with  regional  government. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  editorial  of  June  6, 

I  will  just  read  the  last  paragraph,  with  the 

heading,   "When  will   the   enumeration   be"? 

That  is  a  good  question.  We  are  coming  into 

the  summer  months.   How  many  homes  are 

you  going  to  hit  where  the  people  will  not 

be    those    who    live    in    our    country,    but 

tourists,    in    the    middle    of    the    summer?    I 

realize  that  you  have  opened  tlie  door  saying 

that  if  they  are  left  off  the  enumeration  they 

can  be  sworn  in  such  as  they  have  been  able 

to  do  in  smaller  municipalities  for  years.  They 

ended  up  their  editorial  in  these  few  words: 

The  whole  thing  adds  up  to  too  much 

speed  and  not  enough  foretliought  by  Mr. 

McKeough,   in   his    drive    towards   making 

that  a  metro  area  by  January  1.  Many  of 

the   questions   that  any   intelligent   elected 

representative  would    ask,   have   not   been 

answered.  We  have  talked  about  the  extra 

cost  to  schools.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  board 

alone— 

And  someone  has  said  in  this  House,  and  1 
did  not  check  to  find  out  what  they  get  paid— 
—gets  more  money  than  the  Ministers  of 
this  government.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
chairman  of  the  regional  government  whom 
this  government  will  appoint- 
Just   to   be    a   little   bit   political— I   read   an 
account  by  the  Minister,  and  he  said:  "Well, 
we   want  to   be   non-partisan,"   and   again    I 
paraphrase.  We  have  many  in  our  ranks  who 
c-ould  handle  that  job. 

An  Hon.  member:  Oh,  oh;  shame! 

Mr.  Bukator:  And  I  agree  with  you,  you 
have.  All  things  being  equal,  know  who  is 
going  to  get  the  job. 

An  hon.  member:  It  will  not  be  you. 

Mr.  Bukator:  He  is  going  to  have  an 
executive  secretary.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 


the  bill  in  detail.  Again,  we  do  not  know 
what  he  is  going  to  be  paid.  And  then  he  is 
going  to  have  a  man  to  take  his  place,  which 
is  proper  in  large  corporations,  just  in  case 
lie  is  not  there,  who  also  gets  paid.  Now, 
surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  can  tell 
us  what  that  is  going  to  cost  at  least.  I  like 
the  one  section,  although  I  should  not  refer 
to  the  sections— I  will  come  to  that  when  we 
come  to  it  section  by  section. 

We  know  not  where  they  are  going  to  house 
themselves.  They  will  find  out  when  the> 
are  elected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  .Speaker, 
I  was  so  upset  with  this  bill  that  I  am  almost 
prepared— this  is  no  threat,  my  threats  tlo 
not  sit  too  heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
government— but  I  would  be  prepared  to  move 
a  resolution  to  hoist,  just  to  see  where  he 
and  his  colleagues  and  some  of  my  friends 
to  the  left  stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  will 
read  back  the  member's  own  speech  to  him. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  tell  the  member  what 
—I  will  read  it  myself. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):   Atta  boy! 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  it  makes  sense.  I 
ha\'e  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  do  not  mean  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  I  just 
happen  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  thought  the  member 
did.  He  gave  me  a  great  opening.  I  thought 
I  had  a  straight  man  that  had  really  gi\  en  me 
an  opportunity.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  press 
release  not  too  long  ago— Januar>'  24. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Which 


Mr.  Bukator:  In  1969!  And  we  went  on  to 
tell  what  we  thought  was  wrong  with  regional 
government  and  in  the  last  few  lines  were 
these  and  other  reasons  which  we  will  still 
detail  in  the  Legislature. 

We  recommend  that  the  implementation 
of  regional  government  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  be  delayed  for  12  months,  and 
that  the  Brock  University  \ye  in\'ited  and 
assisted  to  run  a  broadly-based  study  and 
analysis  programme  in  the  interim,  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  target 
date  of  January  1,  1971,  is  the  earliest  that 
this  scheme  can  be  effected. 

And  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  effected  by  then 
if  the  Minister  does  not  come  up  with  the 
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answers  that  I  have  asked  for  many  months 
ago. 

No  member  in  this  House  can  tell  me  that 
with  the  research  and  the  computers  that  the 
government  has  at  its  disposal,  they  cannot 
come  up  with  projected  figures  that  you  can 
tell  these  municipalities:  "Yes,  it  will  cost  you 
more-only  so  many  mills,  and  for  that  you 
will  get  the  extra  seiAices  that  I  think  this 
government  ought  to  impose  on  you  or 
persuade  you  to  buy."  Then,  and  only  then, 
I  would  say  that  it  was  good  business. 

And  so  we  will  ha\  c  another  chance  at  this 
bill.  Having  made  these  few  remarks,  be- 
cause I  have  many  other  things  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  about,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  the  comments  of  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council,  and  that  was  not  too  long  ago.  That 
was  only  February  8,  1969,  and  I  know  what 
the  Minister  may  say,  and  justly  so,  when  he 
meets  with  them. 

They  ha\e  decided  that  we  will  work  out 
and  iron  out  the  bugs  and  we  will  go  on 
with  it.  Again,  the  difference  between  sales- 
manship and  romance.  You  have  sold  them 
to  a  point.  But  they,  my  friend,  are  not 
buying,  as  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  would  say,  "the 
whole  ball  of  wax".  They  want  to  knovv- 
and  they  should  know— what  it  is  going  to 
cost  them. 


Mr.      Speaker: 

Welland. 


Th( 


hon.      member     f( 


Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  a  note  or  two.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  this  legislation  going  through  so  that  we 
can  have  it  finalized  before  the  summer  re- 
cess. The  election  of  officers  in  the  early 
fall  will  see  the  regional  government  in 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
sooner  it  is  finalized,  the  better  for  all  in- 
\  olved,  which  will  ehminate  petty  difficulties 
and  petty  diflerences. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Is  the 
member  moving  to   Niagara-on-the-Lake? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Never  mind.  I  look  after 
the  great  county  of  Welland. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  represent  a  part  of  that; 
the  member  docs  not  represent  them  all. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  I  join  with  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls.  Municipalities  in  the  area 
are  looking  forward  to  this  "marriage". 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  member  would  make  a 
good  lord  mayor. 


Mr.  Momingstar:  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
many -a  new  lease  on  life,  if  you  wish.  Now 
that  is  a  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  Minister  and  his 
staff  for  a  splendid  job  in  bringing  regional 
government  to  the  Niagara  area- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  forget  the  Prime 
Minister! 

Mr.  Momingstar:  -something  that  we  have 
wanted  for  quite  some  years,  which  will 
eliminate  amalgamations  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  this 
move  will  eliminate  the  purpose  of  amalgama- 
tions. So,  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Minister  and  his  staff  for 
a  job  well  done.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
Legislature  is  now  going  through  a  process 
of  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  debates 
over  the  years,  when  many  of  us  were  advo- 
cating regional  municipal  government.  And 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  a  convert  to  this  whole  point  of 
view,  because  some  years  ago  he  was  not  too 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Perhaps  the  Minister 
has  had  a  private  word  with  him  and  showed 
him  the  errors  of  his  ways.  The  Minister 
shakes  his  head,  and  evidently  the  member 
came  to  it  of  his  own  accord.  So  conversions 
do  take  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  know  that  they  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  today  upon  this  bill  because  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  go  into  it  in  detail  later  on, 
and  there  may  be  some  details  upon  which 
we  want  to  express  an  opinion.  But,  by  and 
large,  the  members  of  this  group  have  been 
in  favour  of  regional  governments  of  this  type 
and  have  advocated  it  year  after  year  in 
this  House.  There  are  some  features  of  this 
bill  which  I  do  want  to  say  a  word  about.  I 
do  not  share  the  concern  of  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  about  certain  things  that  he 
spoke  about  today.  I  think  no  matter  what 
happens,  we  are  being  forced  by  the  very 
on-going  nature  of  events  into  larger  units  of 
mimicipal  government.  And  while  I  think  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  the  cost,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  ask  that  every  detail 
of  every  bit  of  all  costs  l>e  known  prior  to 
entering  into  this.  Some  of  this  is  experi- 
mental. 

Mr.  Bukator:  How  about  75  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Young:  Well,  some  of  it  we  have  to 
know,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  get  all 
the  information  ahead   of  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Last  fall  we  just  asiked  for  a 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Young:  I  do  think— 

Mr.  Bukator:  No! 

Mr.  Young:  — tJiat  it  is  rather  too  bad,  as 
the  member  has  pointed  out,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  regional  municipality 
here  with  two  county  units  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned.  The  member  who  is  in 
oliarge  of  education,  tlie  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis),  rushed  into  this  whole 
matter  of  county  units  without  proper  con- 
sultation with  his  own  Cabinet  and  in  spite  of 
warnings  which  he  had  at  that  time  he  moved 
forward  in  setting  up  the  county  units. 

It  is  just  too  bad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
could  not  think  of  this  bill  as  a  unity— one 
area  encompassing  not  only  regional  munici- 
pal government,  but  also  the  regional  educa- 
tional government— without  the  kind  of 
division  which  we  are  inevitably  going  to 
find  and  which  inevitably  is  going  to  cause 
some  embarrassment  and  some  difficulty  there. 

One  of  the  matters  which  has  been  bandied 
about  in  recent  days  in  tlie  press,  and  I 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister,  is 
that  matter  of  "chairman".  I  understand  that 
the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  knows  who  the 
chairman  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  sorry.  I  understood  the 
member  to  say  that  he  knew  who  he  was 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  knows  what  the  salary  will 

Mr.  Young:  What  the  salary  will  Idc?  Well, 
we  know  that. 

But  certain  rumours  have  been  going 
around  that  the  new  chairman  is  going  to  be 
a  person  from  outside  the  area,  parachuted 
in  to  guide  this  new  municipality.  I  hope 
that  is  not  true.  I  hope  the  Minister  can 
assure  us  this  afternoon  that  that  is  not  going 
to  take  place. 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  men  with  a  lot  of 
experience  in  the  municipal  field  across  the 
province.  But  we  also  have  good  men  with 
much  municipal  experience  within  the  area 
concerned,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  rumours 
that  have  been  flying  about  are  not  true  and 


that  the  Minister  is  going  to  choose  a  local 
person  as  chairman  of  this  new  entity.  This 
way  only,  I  think,  can  we  have  the  kind  of 
imity  which  should  be  achieved. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
after  some  years  of  experience  here,  the 
Smallwoo<l  report  emerged,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  from  that  report  today,  but  it 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  that  Metro  Toronto 
was  experiencing  because  of  the  imbalance  of 
population  and  assessment  in  the  various 
townships  and  what  are  now  known  as 
boroughs   in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

And  he  showed  at  that  time  how  the  rich 
municipalities  were  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  municipalities  were  getting  very  much 
poorer,  and  that  the  industrial  assessment 
tended  to  flow  toward  the  richer,  more  power- 
ful, more  populous  municipalities,  and  rela- 
tively to  flow  away  from  the  poorer  ones  and 
the  ones  with  smaller  populations. 

In  glancing  over  the  new,  first-tier  munici- 
palities in  the  Niagara  peninsula  we  find 
quite  a  difference— I  am  taking  the  population 
figures  from  the  speech  made  on  January  23, 
1969,  by  the  Minister— where  we  have  St. 
Catharines  with  a  population  of  103,000  and 
Wainfleet  with  a  population  of  5,000.  You 
get  Niagara  Falls  with  a  population  of  60,200 
and  Pelham  with  a  population  of  8,100.  So 
that  you  have  a  very  great  imbalance  here 
and  also  you  have  the  same  kind  of  imbalance 
in  assessment,  in  industrial  strength  and  in 
the  kind  of  industrial  base  which  makes  for 
development  in  an  urban  society. 

So  I  say  to  the  Minister,  while  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  great  deal  of  this  at  this 
time,  that  this  is  something  that  he  should  be 
very  much  concerned  about.  I  realize,  as  I 
look  over  the  services  which  are  going  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  regional  government, 
that  some  services  which  Metro  Toronto  was 
not  carrying  at  the  time  of  the  Smallwood 
report— which  resulted  of  course  in  the  Gold- 
enberg  commission  and  the  new  bill  and  the 
renovation  of  Metro— some  of  these  services 
are  now  being  put  in  the  Niagara  Falls  area 
in  the  hands  of  the  regional  government,  such 
as  welfare,  health,  the  selection  and  acquisi- 
tion of  garbage  disposal  sites— particularly 
these  three— which  will  help  to  even  out  the 
balance.  But  it  will  not  even  it  out  sufficiently. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  going  to 
come,  before  too  many  years  have  passed, 
when  a  further  reshuffling  of  this  basic  struc- 
ture will  have  to  take  place.  I  feel  that  while 
it  may  not  be  politically  possible  at  this  time 
to  bring  about  more  than  this  restmcturing, 
in  the  long  nm  we  should  not  think  of  the 
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new  regional  municipalities  as  a  second  tier 
i^oxemment.  We  should  think  of  those  as  the 
government  itself.  They  are  the  municipalities. 

I  am  afraid  in  this  situation  the  people  in 
St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  Falls  and  Welland 
will  think  of  these  particular  areas  as  their 
municipalities  and  then  the  regional  govern- 
ment as  another  tier  of  government  between 
them— their  municipalities  and  the  province. 
Somehow  we  have  to  work  this  out  in  the 
days  ahead.  Somehow  we  have  to  break  down 
that  sort  of  local  patriotism  tliat  clings  to  the 
old  municipal  concept  and  make  our  people 
understand  that  the  real  power,  the  real  func- 
tion of  municipal  government  must  rest  with 
the  new  regional  stmctures. 

That  may  take  time.  And  while  I  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  today,  I 
realize  that,  politically,  time  has  to  be  given. 
And  I  would  hope  that  in  the  days  ahead  he 
will  be  conscious  of  this  and  whatever  gov- 
ernment may  be  in  power  in  the  days  ahead 
will  keep  this  very  much  in  the  forefront,  and 
that  gradually  we  will  emerge  with  municipal 
governments  which  are  genuine  municipalities 
at  the  regional  level. 

One  of  the  matters  which  I  am  a  bit  con- 
cerned alx)ut  in  whether  or  not  it  is  perfectly 
clear  in  this  bill— and  I  have  had  some  assur- 
ance that  it  is— that  an  executive  committee 
can  be  appointed.  I  imderstand  from  section 
15  that  this  is  possible  and  we  can  perhaps 
discuss  this  more  in  detail  later  on.  Certainly 
a  city  manager,  if  we  might  call  him  that, 
an  executive  manager  is  provided  for  in  the 
bill  but  the  matter  of  an  executive  committee 
is  not  clearly  spelled  out.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  executive  is  pretty  important  in  a  growing 
new  kind  of  structure  of  this  nature. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Minister  has  pro- 
vided that  the  planning  boards,  both  at  the 
local  and  regional  levels,  are  to  be  the  coun- 
cils in  elTect,  and  that  the  power  of  planning 
is  vested  with  the  councils.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental change  which  is  now  emerging  as  a 
pattern  in  the  regional  government  and  I 
hope  that  this  will  continue. 

The  details  of  this  bill  can  be  discussed 
later  on  in  the  House  as  we  come  to  the 
clause-by-clause  consideration  of  it.  And  I 
understand  tliat  the  Minister's  people  are 
going  to  hold  the  committee  meetings,  in 
effect,  in  the  regions,  so  that  people  there 
may  make  representations  in  respect  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands. 

So  that,  by  and  large,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  group  are  pleased  that  this  move  is  taking 
place.  We  are  in  fundamental  agreement  with 
the  purposes  of  this  bill   and,   while  we   are 


not  entirely  happy  with  all  the  conditions 
laid  down  here,  and  with  all  the  clauses  with- 
in the  bill,  we  agree  that  it  should  pass  second 
reading  and  we  so  state  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  members 
would  allow  me  to  remind  them  that,  earlier 
today,  I  annoimced  that  a  group  of  ladies 
from  Hamilton  were  to  be  here.  I  think  the 
members  would  like  to  know  that  the  friends 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  West  (Mrs. 
Pritchard)  have  now  arrived,  in  the  west 
gallery. 

Is  there  any  other  member  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  this  bill  before  tlie  Minister? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
garding Bill  174. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact,  along  with  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls, 
that  the  length  of  time  that  this  bill  has  been 
in  our  hands,  which  has  just  been  a  matter  of 
a  few  hours,  certainly  does  not  give  one  any 
opportunity  to  go  over  it  in  any  kind  of  de- 
tail, nor  to  have  any  experts  in  one's  own 
area  to  assess  the  value  of  the  various  aspects 
of  it. 

However,  it  was  good  of  the  Minister  to 
send  cars  out  in  the  Niagara  region  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  bill  to  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned, although  he  did  not  see  fit  to  put 
copies  on  the  members'  desks  on  Thursdax. 
I  think  this,  of  course,  has  left  us  at  a  \'er\' 
great  disadvantage. 

The  purpose  of  any  regional  government, 
of  course,  is  to  eliminate  the  inequities  and 
the  problems  which  arise  in  conducting  busi- 
ness in  the  areas  with  boundaries  which  have 
existed  over  a  great  number  of  years. 

I  would  hope  that  in  this  bill,  as  the  various 
aspects  of  it  are  implemented,  the  main 
thought  in  mind  is  that  not  only  are  you 
changing  geographical  boundaries,  but  you 
are  going  to  have  to  change  functions  within 
the  region.  Because  if  you  do  not  improve 
the  function  of  government,  there  is  no  point 
whatsoever  in  changing  the  geographical 
boundaries. 

In  the  restructuring  of  this  municipalitx , 
we  were  told,  on  January  23,  when  the  Minis- 
ter first  announced  the  plans  for  the  area, 
that  the  intermunicipal  committee  would  be 
foraied  within  a  matter  of  three  weeks,  that 
legislation  would  be  brought  in  before  Easter 
and  that  ample  time  would  be  given,  that  this 
bill  would  be  through  and  into  effect— the 
legislation  passed  and  the  bill  to  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1970. 
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At  the  first  proclamation  of  this,  those  of 
us  in  this  caucus  could  see  the  haste  and  the 
rush  which  had  developed  and  that  it  would 
allow  a  very  minimum  amount  of  time  for 
what  the  Minister  has  referred  to  as  com- 
munity acceptability,  or  dialogue  with  the 
community. 

There  has  been  dialogue,  I  know,  with  the 
intemiunicipal  committee  in  the  area.  Most 
of  the  meetings,  I  understand,  were  held  in 
camera  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Minister 
would  let  us  know  just  what  actual  open 
functions,  what  actual  opportunities  were 
given  for  community  dialogue  by  individuals, 
not  necessarily  members  of  council. 

The  incorporation  of  the  regional  council 
with  appointed  chairman:  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  comment  on  this. 

Personally,  as  the  first  chairman,  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  chainnan, 
for  this  reason.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  chairman  for  the  first  tenure 
of  office  be  appointed  with  only  one  thought 
in  mind:  that  he  will  have  no  parochial 
interests;  that  he  will  be  there  to  develop 
the  regionalization  of  the  area  and  not  serv- 
ing any  one  group,  or  element,  or  city,  or 
faction  within  the  region  itself. 

This  I  think  is  most  important. 

An  hon.  member:  Except  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  we  could  add  diat  too— 
that  he  serve  no  political  interest  above  that 
of  the  region.    This  is  of  most  importance. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  you  have  to  be  a 
Tory  to  get- 
Mr.    Good:    I    would    not    even    give    that 
criterion  as  being  essential. 

This,  then,  I  think  is  only  fair— that  after 
a  relatively  short  period  of  three  years,  there 
should  be  enough  regionalism  developed 
among  all  the  local  second  tiers  of  government 
that  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  from 
among  them  will  then  follow,  as  one  who  is 
then  converted  to  the  concept  of  regional 
interests,  rather  than  parochial  and  sub- 
regional  interests. 

The  concept  wathin  this  bill,  of  having  no 
water  commissions— that  this  be  taken  over 
by  the  regional  council— I  am  in  favour  of 
that.  I  think  the  concept  of  having  the  same 
body  in  charge  of  water  as  it  is  taken  from 
its  source—the  treatment  of  the  water,  the 
distribution  of  it,  the  collection  of  the  sewage, 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  and  the  return 
of  the  effluent  into  the  natural  watercourses 


of  the  area-that  this  all  Ix;  handled  by  the 
same  body,  we  are  in  agreement  with  that 
principle.  We  are  glad  to  sec  that  that  has 
been  taken  into  account  here. 

This  same  council  is  to  have  control  of,  not 
only  sewers,  but  also  the  drainage  of  the 
area.  This  mearLS  the  storm  drains.  The 
member  for  Welland  South  (Mr.  Haggcrt>) 
will  probably  elaborate  on  this  a  little  more 
in  detail  later,  but  in  the  speeches  made  b\ 
the  Minister,  he  has  always  mentioned  the 
differential  tax  which  would  result  for  differ- 
ential services.  I  am  wondering  if  the  regional 
council  should  decide  that  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  area  should  get  busy  and  separ- 
ate its  storm  water  from  its  sanitary  sewers. 

According  to  this  Act,  the  regional  gov- 
ernment would  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Now  to  me,  that  does  not  sound  like— the 
local  municipality  would  pay  75  per  cent  and 
the  regional  government  25  per  cent,  is  that 
correct?  Consequently,  that  does  not  soimd 
to  me  like  a  differential  of  services  or  a  differ- 
ential tax  for  different  services.  The  people 
in  the  rural  areas,  of  course,  will  not  be  too 
much  interested  in  the  division  of  the  two 
types  of  drainage  in  the  city  and  this  cost 
could  amount  to  a  considerable  amount.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Minister's  view  on 
that  principle. 

The  planning  areas  of  the  regional  planning 
and  the  local  planning.  I  think  this  is  most 
important  —  that,  finally,  our  area  planning 
boards,  which  have  had  little  or  no  power  to 
implement  any  planning  on  a  regional  basis 
at  the  present  time,  will  have  the  final  say 
on  the  planning  in  the  whole  area.  With  this 
we  certainly  agree  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it. 

Tlie  other  area  which,  of  course,  cH)ncems 
me  a  great  deal  is  the  lack  of  any  spelling  out 
of  costs.  I  understand  there  was  a  meeting 
held  and  the  Attorney  General  was  there, 
when  all  the  police  forces  of  the  area  were 
together.  In  no  manner  was  anything  spelled 
out  as  to  the  cost  or  the  type  of  services 
that  were  expected  under  a  regional  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  inter-municipiil  committee  wanted  polic- 
ing on  a  regional  basis  and  this  is  to  be 
implemented  after  a  period  of  one  year.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  it  should  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  figure  out  in  advance  what  the  costs 
involved  in  some  of  these  services  should 
be,  since  they  now  exist  and  will  be  trans- 
formed to  a  regional  basis.  I  think  there  are 
a  great  many  questions  that  the  people  of 
the   area    are    still    in    doubt    about    and    our 
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press  release,  made  the  day  after  the  Min- 
ister's speech  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  on 
January  23  still  holds  good  in  my  view. 

I  think  the  Minister  has  shown  in  otlier 
parts  of  the  area,  especially  my  own  area, 
that  there  is  no  haste  in  getting  his  reports 
ready  for  the  area.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know 
why  he  should  want  to  have  so  much  haste 
and  so  much  of  a  rush  between  the  time  of 
the  announcement  of  the  region,  until  the 
implementation  of  it. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  this  brought 
about  at  a  12  months'  delay  to  what  is  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill  before  the  Minister? 
The  hon.  menlber  for  Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
\ou,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Mayo  report  was  brought  down  in 
1966  and  there  were  many  subinissions  and 
briefs  presented  by  local  municipalities 
expressing  their  views  on  the  report.  I  know 
of  many  cases.  The  county  of  Welland,  for 
example,  had  presented  a  brief  to  the  Min- 
ister at  that  time,  Mr.  Spooner.  This  is  what 
the  county  council  had  adopted  in  their 
brief: 

The  council  does  agree  that  some  re- 
organization is  advisable  and  recommends 
that  two  metropolitan  areas  be  established, 
each  to  replace  a  county,  and  include  the 
now  separated  cities  or  city. 

And  this  includes  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Welland  and  Port  Colbome. 

I  know  the  municipality  of  the  township 
of  Bertie  also  submitted  a  brief  and  the  Peace 
Bridge  area  municipalities  along  the  same 
line  with  the  same  views,  saying  there  should 
be  a  regional  government  for  the  one  county, 
the  county  of  Welland.  Oth^r  municipalities 
in  that  area  took  the  same  stand. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister— perhaps 
he  can  give  me  the  answer  to  this  question 
later  on— what  happened  to  these  briefs.  How 
many  were  submitted,  how  many  of  them 
suggested  the  one  regional  government,  the 
regional  unit  of  the  county  of  Welland?  I 
am  sure  he  has  this  in  his  files.  My  colleague, 
the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  has  mentioned 
the  cost  and  this  is  what  I  am  concerned 
about.  I  know  in  1966  many  meetings  were 
held.  I  attended  these,  and  a  particular  one, 
in  Niaraga  Falls.  I  think  at  that  time  Dr. 
Cummings  or  one  of  his  staff,  were  at  the 
meeting  and  the  question  was  asked,  "What 
about  the   grant  structures?" 


We  know  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  has, 
I  think,  a  $7  per  capita  grant.  They  have 
received  some  50  per  cent  for  roads,  80  per 
cent  for  bridges,  and  if  I  was  to  go  along 
with  this  metropolitan  report  here,  which  the 
Minister  has  before  us,  the  regional  govern- 
ment for  Lincoln  and  Welland— I  think  par- 
ticularly of  two  municipalities  within  my  rid- 
ing, one  the  town  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  city 
of  Port  Colbome,  with  the  same  population, 
almost  the  same  size  in  area  of  square  miles— 
the  city  of  Port  Colborne  will  receive  some 
33%  per  cent  grant  for  roads.  The  same  thing 
perhaps  applies  to  bridges,  and  yet  the  town 
of  Fort  Erie  will  receive  some  50  per  cent 
grants  for  roads  and  80  per  cent  for  bridges. 
How  can  the  Minister  account  for  this  dif- 
ference? This  differential  in  grants  in  such  a 
close-knit  area?  He  must  have  some  reason 
for  it. 

We  come  to  the  boundaries.  In  his  report 
of  January  23  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  he 
had  mentioned  something  about  the  westerly 
half  of  Lincoln  county,  north  Grimsby,  south 
Grimsby  and  I  think  perhaps  Caistor  town- 
ship. He  said  he  was  waiting  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Wentworth,  Hamilton,  Halton 
report— the  Steel  report. 

There  have  been  some  briefs  submitted  to 
this  body  on  this  Steel  report.  They  sug- 
gested that  north  Grimsby  and  south  Grimsby 
be  part  of  Hamilton— this  was  contained  in 
that  brief,  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  in 
the  Steel  report. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Yes,  but  whose  brief? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  county  of  Wentworth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  county  of  Went- 
worth? 

Mr.  Haggerty:    That  is  right. 

We  know  that  the  Minister  had  something 
in  his  mind  when  he  said,  "We  will  wait  and 
see.  There  might  be  a  change  later  on."  But 
in  this  report,  it  also  recommended  or  sug- 
gested that  we  take  in  the  township  of 
Wainfleet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Does  the  member  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that,   but   does   the   Minister? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  will  be  interesting  to 
hear. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Now  that  I  have  the  Min- 
ister  in   on   this,   could   he   tell  me   perhaps 
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what  his  views  are  on  north  Grimsby  and 
south  Grimsby?  Are  they  going  to  be  Hnked 
with  St.  Catharines  or  Hamihon?  What  are 
the  Minister's  views? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  what  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  can  make 
his  speech  and  I  will  make  mine. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Fine,  perhaps  we  will  get  it. 
These  are  the  things  which  I  think  should 
be  ironed  out  first,  before  we  get  into  this 
regional  government.  Are  we  going  to  have 
the  squabbling  over  boundaries?  I  know  the 
member  for  Welland  mentioned  this,  and 
said,  "Well,  tliis  is  going  to  stop  amalgama- 
tions and  annexations."  No,  I  do  not  believe 
this  will.  It  will  perhaps  show  in  this  report 
that  they  want  this  part  of  west  Lincoln. 

I  have  a  news  article  here  and  this  is  by 
Dr.  Sturgeon,  he  is  the  medical  county  health 
oflBcer  for  Lincoln  and  Welland  counties.  I 
will  tell  you  that  at  one  stage  of  the  regional 
government,  this  doctor  was  all  for  the  Mayo 
report  and  regional  government  and  I  would 
just  like  to  read  this  into  the  record.  That 
particular  quote  was  as  follows,  this  is  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  spoke  at 
Welland  on  Friday,  28  of  April,  1968: 

There  are  many  activities  carried  out  by 
die  provincial  government  which  could  be 
undertaken  perhaps  more  properly  so,  by 
stronger  local  government.  We  are  at- 
tempting through  stronger  local  govern- 
ment to  make  it  reahstic,  to  re-examine 
the  divisions  of  responsibilities  between  the 
province  and  the  municipahties. 

And  this  is  what  Dr.  Sturgeon  notes: 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  concerned  that 
there  is  a  very  major  attempt  being  made 
to  centralize  all  health  activities  within 
the  province.  That  is  in  keeping,  he  said, 
with  the  statements  by  a  few  people  who 
have  little  or  no  experience  with  the  actual 
functions  of  local  health  departments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

there  has  been  a  strong  resistance  despite 
financial  inducements  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  to  hand  over  to  the  central  authority, 
any  of  these  functions  of  a  local  health 
department. 

I  think,  here  is  a  person  who  recognizes  that 
we  are  heading  into  too  much  of  a  centralized 
control  of  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  When  I  look  to  my  left  over  here  I 
can  see  this  is  the  stand  taken  by  the  NDP— 
mono-party— this  is  their  view;  party  control. 
I  could  almost  go  a  little  bit  further  and  say 


this  is  the  Conservatives'  idea  too— party 
control  of  regional  government.  When  one 
looks  at  this  bill  and  sees  all  the  appoint- 
ments, for  example,  in  the  police  commission 
setup,  two  elected  officials,  two  judges  or 
magistrates,  and  two  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  this  province.  If  this  is 
not  controlled  by  this  province  then  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

Again,  when  we  look  at  the  police  matters, 
when  one  looks  at  the  administration  of  police 
departments  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  sit  and 
wonder  and  think  why  not  have  it  on  a 
provincial  basis,  all  police  departments.  We 
have  it  in  other  provinces  throughout  Canada, 
federal  police  forces  in  fact. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  is  to  the 
local  taxpayer  on  policing  in  this  province, 
but  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  there  are  very 
few  police  departments  today  that  even  want 
to  go  out  and  police  their  own  municipal 
bylaws.  In  many  cases  they  have  to  hire  addi- 
tional men  to  enforce  bylaws,  so  what  is  our 
I>olice  department  doing  in  the  long  run— out 
policing  roads,  or  looking  after  the  criminal 
code  sections,  which  perhaps  should  be  a 
federal  matter,  not  applied  to  real  estate 
property. 

I  just  wonder  has  any  thought  been  given 
to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  police 
should  be  paid  by  the  province  as  a  whole. 
There  is  very  little  revenue  that  comes  back 
through  these  fines  to  the  municipality.  Today, 
when  the  police  commission  takes  over  all 
these  coiuthouses— and  there  are  many  of 
them  within  our  region— you  will  get  all  these 
buildings,  you  collect  the  fines,  which  comes 
back  to  the  Provincial  Treasury  in  some  form. 
I  think  when  we  talk  about  regional  govern- 
ment these  are  the  things  we  should  be  look- 
ing at  with  less  cost  to  die  taxpayer. 

You  have  taken  over  the  administration  of 
justice  throughout  tlie  county  and  again  there 
is  revenue  that  is  being  fed  into  the  provin- 
cial Treasury.  I  believe  in  the  county  of 
Welland  at  one  time  they  used  to  receive 
some  $40,000  a  year  just  on  the  deeds  to  the 
registry  ofiBce.  This  all  goes  back  into  the 
Treasury;  none  of  this  comes  back  to  the 
municipahty  any  more.  So  in  one  sense,  sir, 
the  province  is  making  money  on  poUce  forces 
that  the  local  taxpayer  is  paying  for,  and 
this  is  not  right. 

It  was  mentioned  about  water- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
this  is  second  reading  of  this  particular  bill, 
in  which  we  are  discussing  the  principle  of 
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the    bill    which    is    regional    government    for 
this  particular  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  member  has 
touched  on  several  different  particular  items 
which  could  perhaps  better  be  debated  when 
we  deal  v/itli  the  bill  clause  by  clause,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  straying  somewhat 
from  the  principle  of  the  bill— regional  gov- 
ernment in  the  area  or  not. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  may  be  quite  right  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  followed  this  closely 
for  some  three  years  in  Welland  county  and 
these  are  the  things  that  have  been  brought 
before  this  Minister,  tliis  department,  and 
the  answers  have  not  come  back.  Yet  you 
want  me  to  stand  here  today  and,  having  a 
report  presented  to  me  some  time  this  morn- 
ing, to  make  a  complete  assessment  of  what 
is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  exactly  why  the  hon. 
member  should  debate  these  specific  points 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  bill  clause  by 
clause.  The  bill  itself  is  being  debated  in 
principle  at  the  present  time;  tlie  principle 
of  the  bill  being  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
regional  government  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  this  particular  kind  of 
regional  government,  surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  order,  surely  what  my  colleague  is 
saying  is  that  he  has  some  doubts  about  this 
particular  kind,  you  cannot  just  debate  one 
word  "regional  government".  My  colleague  is 
concerned,  particularly  as  he  comes  from  this 
area,  about  whether  it  means  amalgamation 
of  police  in  a  certain  way  or  in  another  way. 
These  are  principles  that  run  through  the  bill 
but  just  to  relate  only  the  one  phrase,  I  think, 
would  make  this  debate  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  mean  to  restrict  the 
member  to  just  debating  the  one  phrase 
"regional  government",  but  he  is  going  into 
considerable  detail  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
he  should  not  go  into  quite  that  much  detail 
on  second  reading.  After  all,  the  principle  of 
the  bill  may  be  debated  generally  at  this  time, 
but  specific  details  in  the  various  clauses 
should  be  kept  for  the  committee  stage. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying 
to  make  a  point  and  I  will  read  the  headlines 
here.  This  was  a  meeting  held  in  St. 
Catharines:  "With  Wishart  on  Regional  Pohc- 
ing  is  Confusing".  And  this  is  the  point  that 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House.  If  they  are  confused  at  a  meeting 
going  out  tiying  to  sell  regional  government 
to  the  public,  then  it  is  more  confusing  haxing 


in  the  bill  at  the  present  time  because  people 
do  not  understand. 

I  quote  again  from  my  news  article: 
"Regional  Government  Will  Cost  More,  Mc- 
Keough  Admits".  We  all  agree  to  this.  I 
am  sure  the  Minister  does  and  I  am  sure  tlie 
member  for  Lincoln  will  agree  to  this  too,  but 
I  think  after  three  years  of  study  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Minister  and  his  de- 
partment, with  the  computers,  should  come 
up  witli  a  report  and  tell  the  people  just 
what  it  is  going  to  cost.  I  know  the  people 
in  my  area  want  a  change  in  government, 
and  I  agree  with  this,  but  what  is  it  going 
to  cost  us? 

We  have  learned  a  lesson  on  the  count>' 
school  boards  for  the  county  schools  as  it 
went  larger,  and  some  areas  have  cost  us 
somewhere  around  the  average  of  about  10 
mills  throughout  my  riding.  And  we  come 
back  to  the  matter  of  police  departments 
again.  We  are  going  to  have  to  employ  about 
75  more  men,  which  figures  out  about  $1 
million  by  the  time  you  get  the  communica- 
tion cars  and  changes  and  so  on,  maybe  more 
than  that.  It  would  probably  cost  another 
two  or  three  mills. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  Minister  shaking 
his  head  for?  It  happened  in  Toronto.  We 
were  sold  the  greatest  bill  of  goods.  Toronto 
unloaded  its  broken  down  police  cars  on 
Metro.  The  city  did  not  spend  a  nickel  the 
year  before  the  Metro  amalgamated  police 
force  was  created. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  As  I  said  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  people  in  my  riding,  and 
I  know  throughout  the  county  of  Welland, 
want  a  change  in  government,  but  we  want  to 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us.  What  are 
the  grants  going  to  be?  Surely  you  can  come 
up  with  the  grant  structure?  Are  we  not  to 
be  treated  equally  in  this  province?  Where 
is  the  province  of  equal  opportunity  when  you 
can  set  a  difference  in  the  grant  structures 
just  within  the  region  itself?  And  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  Minister,  and  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  want  a  change  in  government 
in  our  area.  We  want  to  know  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  us,  and  the  other  point  is  can 
we  afford  it  at  this  time?  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  can  in  Welland. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
speak  at  great  length  but  I  think  there  are 
a  few  general  obsei-vations  in  discussing  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  that  should  be 
made.  One  of  the  oldest  tricks  in  the  political 
game    is    to    be    in    favour   of    something    in 
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principle,  but  to  oppose  it  in  practice,  and 
the  only  conclusion  I  am  driven  to  is  that 
that  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  Liberal 
Party  at  this  point. 

The  deputy  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
crusaded  for  years  for  regional  government. 
The  government  has  got  to  take  the  lead,  he 
said.  Indeed,  be  mandatoiy  about  it,  impose 
it  upon  them,  because  you  will  get  opposi- 
tion, so  you  just  have  to  have  guts,  so  to 
speak,  and  impose  it.  Now  we  have  a  whole 
range  of  excuses,  including  the  latest  one 
from  the  hon.  member,  for  Welland  South 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  too  much  and  there- 
fore they  may  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  are  keeping  in  touch  with 
our  people  and  we  know  what  they  want.  We 
want  to  know  what  it  will  cost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  wants  to 
play  politics  and  give  voice  to  every  little 
voice  of  opposition,  including  the  dissident 
Tory  who  is  the  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  can 
see  an  interesting  little  coalition— the  dissident 
Tory  mayor  and  the  hon.  member  from 
Chippawa. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Not  so  far! 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  A  little  sensi- 
ti\e  are  you? 

Mr.   MacDonald:    I  have   yet   to   hear  the 
hon.    member    for    Downsview    get    up    and 
speak  on  these  regional  government  bills.    Up 
imtil  now,  he  has  sat  silent  while- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  member  will! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  on  the  Lake- 
head  bill— in  fact,  I  think  he  went  out  be- 
cause it  became  a  bit  too  embarrassing  to 
have  his  words  of  yesterday  quoted  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  Patience. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  put  our  position 
clearly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  the  member's  position  or 
the  position  of  the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
J.  Renwick);  which  one? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  know  exacdy  what  the  last 
member  who  spoke  had  in  mind  when  he 
talked  about  party  control.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Like  the  unions  this  after- 
noon. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wondered  if  he  was 
breaking  with  party  ranks  and  was  opposing 
party  politics  at  the  municipal  government 
le\el.  He  was  not  explicit  enough  on  it.  But 
there  is  one  aspect  of  this  thing  that  I  think 
ishould  be  made,  namely,  there  Ls  a  feeling 
that  there  is  greater  control  being  exercised 
from  Queen's  Park,  that  we  are  losing  more 
and  more  of  our  autonomy. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  muni- 
cipalities have  already  lost  their  autonomy. 
Let  us  face  the  reality  of  it,  they  have  lost 
their  autonomy.  The  only  way  in  which  one 
can  restore  a  viable,  operative  local  autonomy, 
is  in  the  larger,  and  more  effective  administra- 
tive unit.  I  would  like  to  see,  if  I  may  make 
some  criticism  of  this  government— which 
certainly  deserves  it— some  greater  willingness 
'on  their  part  to  do  that.  Indeed,  if  I  may 
bring  this  into  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  interested  in  reading  the  answer  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  on  the  business  of 
provincial  review  of  local  budgets.  For  years 
we  have  had  a  review  of  capital  expenditures 
by  the  OMB.  Now  we  are  threatened,  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  the  head  of 
local  municipalities  as  to  whether  or  not 
operational  expenses  are  going  to  be  subject 
to  the  second  guessing  of  the  government  at 
Queen's  Park  through  a  budget  review. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Stick  to  the  principle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
very  pertinent.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South  cannot  get  die  significance  of 
how  we  are  going  to  get  a  more  viable 
exercise  of  local  autonomy,  I  bid  him  listen 
for  a  moment.  This  is  presumably  what  he  is 
interested  in. 

If  you  have  a  larger,  more  effective  admin- 
istrative unit  this  government  can,  and  should, 
restore  autonomy  to  the  mimicipalities.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  willingness  on  their 
part,  concurrently  with  moving  towards 
regional  government,  to  do  that,  and  not  use 
regional  government  as  still  another  me- 
chanism to  bring  local  municipaUties  under 
the  control  of  Queen's  Park. 

As  yet,  we  have  not  had  that  evidence, 
what  I  was  just  draviing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  you  have 
had  OMB  supervision  and  second  guessing  of 
capital  expenditures.  We  now  have  a  threat 
from  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton),  this  year,  in  his  Budget,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  second  guessing  on  opera- 
tional expenditures  throughout  tlie  year  by  a 
Budget  review.  What  does  the  government 
mean    by    that?    Quite    frankly,    that    would 
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reduce  tlie  local  autonomy  to  a  sheer 
mockery,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  pretty 
close  to  that  now.  It  is  in  that  context  tliat  I 
was  going  to  remind  the  House,  including  the 
hon.  member  for  Welland  South,  when  my 
colleague  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough 
put  the  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation with  regard  to  the  Budget  review. 
This  is  on  page  4990  of  Hansard,  from  May 
29. 

Another  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the  Minister 
taken  any  further  steps  to  create  a  Budget  review 
to  review  expenditures  of  local  boards  of  education? 
Have  boards  of  education  been  given  any  indication 
of  the  guidelines  they  will  be  expected  to  follow 
if  such  a  board  were  set  up? 

The  Minister  replied: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  actively  studying  all  aspects 
of  this  situation*  relevant  to  a  possible  Budget 
review  board.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine 
whether  it  should,  in  fact  take  place,  or  what 
form  it  might  take. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  second  guess- 
ing the  Provincial  Treasurer.  He  is  raising  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  Budget  review.  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Pitman)  came  back: 

If  I  may  ask  a  supplementary  question.  Is  the 
Minister  suggesting  there  might  not  be  board  of 
review  in  view  of  the  statements  that  were  made 
in   the  Treasurer's  Budget  this  year? 

Mr.   Davis:  I   am  not  saying  that  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Pitman:  You  are  not  saying  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  getting 
anywhere.  The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

He  went  on  to  the  next  item  of  business. 
It  is  true,  we  were  not  getting  anywhere. 

Where  does  this  government  stand?  As  it 
moves  towards  establishing  regional  govern- 
ment, it  has  been  studied,  it  has  been 
researched,  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  as  much 
as  anywhere  else— what  is  this  government 
going  to  do  to  restore  to  them  the  kind  of 
local  autonomy  that  they  are  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise?  That  is  what  I  am  inter- 
ested in  hearing,  and  I  think  that  is  what  a 
lot  of  people  from  the  Niagara  peninsula  are 
interested  in  hearing  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  the  member  agrees  with 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  agreeing.  The 
simplistic  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion):  Seemed  appropriate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
final  point  witli  regard  to  the  government 
and  its  handling  of  this  whole  bill,  that  I 
want  to  raise.  I  do  not  object  to  the  proposi- 


tion that  in  lieu  of  meetings  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Legislature  here,  where  the 
bill  might  be  referred  and  where  representa- 
tions might  come  from  the  local  area,  the 
Minister  is  going  to  hold  regional  meetings. 
Obviously  every  opportunity  should  be  pro- 
vided for  everybody  who  has  objections  to 
the  bill  so  tliat  we  can  revise  it  to  meet  legiti- 
mate complaints  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
But  it  does  make  it  difficult  for  members  of 
tlie  Legislature.  We  cannot  all  disappear  from 
here  for  the  next  three  days,  or  whatever 
three  days  these  meetings  are  going  to  be 
heard.  I  went  to  the  Lakehead  to  sit  in  on 
those  meetings  for  the  Lakehead  bill  and  it 
was  a  very,  very  informative  meeting.  Quite 
frankly  I  think  it  would  have  been  informa- 
tive for  every  member  of  this  Legislature. 
How  you  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  know.  All  one  can  do,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  delegate  somebody  from  one's 
caucus  to  go,  and  undoubtedly  local  members 
from  the  area  will  be  there.  However,  I  raise 
with  the  Minister  that  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
an  unfairness  in  the  procedure  which  deprives 
all  members  of  the  Legislature  who  have  a 
first  duty  here,  to  be  able  to  sit  in  and  find 
out  what  the  reaction  is  of  the  local  people 
to  the  specifics  of  a  bill,  particularly  at  this 
early  stage,  as  we  are  moving  into  regional 
government  and  where  the  lessons  learned  at 
the  Lakehead  and  the  Niagara  peninsula  can 
be  lessons,  or  mistakes  that  can  be  avoided 
in  future  instances.  If  the  Minister  has  any 
solution  to  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it, 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  that  the  next  speaker 
adjourn  the  debate.  His  Honour  is  standing 
by  for  Royal  assent  of  bills  and  then  we 
will  resume  this  debate.  If  the  next  speaker 
will  please  adjourn  the  debate  we  will  come 
back  to  this  order  of  business  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  tliere  any  other  member, 
then,  who  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
would  like  to  speak,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
lion.  Provincial  Secretary  were  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  means  he  will  have 
to  speak  though. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  means  I  will  have  to 
speak.   If  the  House  leader  would  adjourn— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  get  him  off  the 
hook,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  adjourn  the  debate. 
I  would  hate,   of   course,   to  have   the   hon. 
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member    speak    on    this    issue    because    he 
appears  so  reluctant 

Mr.  Singer:   I  have  every  intention  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
advisable  for  him  to  speak  in  an  orderly 
fashion  rather  than  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  you  see. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  always  speak  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Honourable  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)  :   Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  36,  The  Mechanics  Lien  Act,  1968- 
1969. 

Bill  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Heritage  Foundation  Act,   1967. 

Bill  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax 
and  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Bill  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  St.  Lawrence 
Parks  Commission  Act. 

Bill  105,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  111,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax 
Act. 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Bill  122,  The  Surveyors  Act,  1968-1969. 

Bill  140,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Estab- 
lishment, upon  an  Opinion  Poll  by  Secret 
Ballot  of  the  Farmers  in  Ontario,  of  a  General 
Farm  Organization. 

Bill  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products    Marketing    Act. 

Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto   (No.  1). 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Toronto  (No.  2). 


Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  26th  order;  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  174,  An  Act  to 
estabhsh  the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara. 


REGIONAL   MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  presume  that  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary has  nothing  to  say  and  the  member 
for  St.  Catharines  (Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston)  has 
nothing  to  say.  That  is  not  too  surprising. 
The  member  for  York  South  was  a  littie 
worried  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  have 
anything  to  say.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
member  for  York  South  worries  so  much 
about  it  when  I  do  not  speak;  he  should 
worry  more  when  I  do  speak. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there  be  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
member  for  York  South  as  to  my  position  in 
connection  with  the  bill  on  regional  govern- 
ment, let  me  say  that  for  some  ten  years 
since  I  have  come  into  this  House  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  to  the  government  as  quietly 
as  I  could  that  we  should  have  more  regional 
governments  and  government  should  move  in 
a  logical  way  to  bring  it  about.  To  that  ex- 
tent, I  commend  this  Minister.  I  had  a  little 
trouble  with  his  predecessor,  who  moved  too 
slowly,  and  I  commend  this  Minister  of 
.Municipal  AfiFairs  (Mr.  McKeough),  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  moving  more  quickly. 

However,  never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did 
I  imagine  that  a  new  Minister  and  this  de- 
partment would  move  with  such  unseemly 
haste.  I  mean,  he  just  cannot  wait  until  he 
gets  another  region  set  up.  He  cannot  let 
anyone  else  wait  either.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
some  timetable  that  we  have  not  lx?en  told 
about.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  leadership  conventions  or  some- 
diing  that  he  is  working  to  some  secret  time- 
table so  that  he  can  get  these  things  out  and 
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put  them  up  on  the  board  and  say,  "Done, 
Regional  government  Niagara,  done". 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
We  have  not  had  tliat  routine  for  quite  a 
while. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  knowing  the  hon.  Minister, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  this  is 
what  he  has  in  mind.  I  ask,  how  can  he 
explain,  sir,  the  fact  that  while  this  has  been 
talked  about  for  all  these  years,  and  while 
there  are  shelves  and  shelves  of  reports  on 
the  Niagara  region,  suddenly  die  government 
finds  it  just  cannot  wait  for  another  minute? 
The  Minister  stood  in  his  place  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  and  said,  "Here  is  Bill  004"— or 
whatever  the  number  it  has  now.  Bill  004  is 
what  it  has  on  the  top— "here  is  an  Act  to 
establish  the  regional  municipality  of  Nia- 
gara". As  he  introduced  it  on  Thursday,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Wednesday! 

Mr.  Singer:  Wednesday?  All  right,  as  he 
introduced  it  on  Wednesday,  there  were  not 
enough  copies  available  to  give  them  to  all 
menil)ers  of  the  House,  but  that  did  not  deter 
the  Minister  from  ploughing  ahead.  I  think  it 
was  Friday  morning  before  some  20  copies 
were  made  available  to  meml>ers  of  this  party. 
But  the  Minister  has  established  his  time- 
table. Second  reading,  June  9.  Second  read- 
ing, and  come  what  may,  the  government 
majority  is  going  to  push  it  through.  From 
Friday  until  Monday  certainly  should  be 
enough  time— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  talking  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  talking 
about  the  proceedings  for  dealing  with  the 
bill  but  not  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  laying  the 
groundwork  for  posing  certain  questions  to 
the  Minister  and  I  would  think  that  when  a 
Minister  acts  with  this  kind  of  imseemly  haste 
in  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance  that 
it  has  to  be  brought  to  his  attention  and  to 
your  attention,  sir,  we  want  to  know  why.  As 
I  say- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  come 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  speaking  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,   Mr.   Speaker.    In  my   opinion,   it 


is  a  part  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  that  it 
is  introduced  in  an  unusual  way.  And  I  intend 
to  continue  in  this,  sir- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Mr.   Speaker  disagrees  witli 
the  hon.  memiber's  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  disagree  or 
not,  I  feel- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will- 
Mr.  Singer:  —I  feel  that  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  principle   of  this   bill  that  it  is 
introduced  with  unreasonable  haste. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  now 
proceed  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Part  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill  is  this,  why  is  the  Minister  in 
such  a  hurry?  Why  is  he  not  prepared  to  let 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  this  bill  have 
enough  time  to  consider  it  before  the  debate 
is  called  for  second  reading?  Why  is  it  im- 
portant that  this  bill  come  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1970,  instead  of,  say,  a  year  from 
now— January  1,  1971? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  Why 
not  wait  for  ten?  T;hey  would  still  be  too 
late. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  say,  sir,  since  this 
seems  to  bother  the  member  for  St.  Catharines 
over  theie— who  has  not  said  a  word  on  it— 
and  tlie  member  for  York  South  who  has  said 
some  words  on  it— I  think  they  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  and 
my  colleague  from  Welland  South  (Mr.  Hag- 
gerty). 

These  are  gentlemen  who  have  had  abun- 
dant municipal  experience,  who  served  in 
senior  capacities  in  their  own  municipalities, 
who  served  on  county  councils  there  and  who 
know  the  things  that  the  people  in  this  area 
are  concerned  about.  And,  they  have  asked 
intelligent  questions  and  legitimate  questions, 
addressed  to  the  Minister.  But,  tlie  answer 
is:  "Well,  we  cannot  wait.  We  are  going  to 
get  second  reading  two  days  after  copies  are 
made  available;  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  there  are  going  to 
be  some  public  hearings." 

It  may  be  that  the  people  in  the  area  have 
had  more  opportunity  than  the  members  to 
see  what  is  in  the  bill,  but,  without  even  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time,  these  people  are 
going  to  be  expected  to  give  an  intelligent 
examination   to   this   bill    and   ask   reasonable 
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questions  in  this  regard.  It  puzzles  me,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

There  are  several  things  in  this  bill,  quite 
apart  from  the  haste  in  which  it  is  going  to 
come  into  eflfect,  that  bother  me.  First  of  all, 
I  would  think  that  the  Minister  should  accept 
the  suggestions  put  forward  by  my  colleagues 
that  the  date  be  changed  to  1971. 

We  arc  not  going  to  oppose  the  bill  on 
this  point  at  this  stage.  But  the  Minister  can 
he  assured  that,  starting  with  section  2,  as 
it  comes  before  us  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
that  we  will  move  the  appropriate  amend- 
ment, which  will  state  on  January  1,  1971, 
instead  of  on  January  1,  1970. 

In  addition  to  that,  sir,  I  think  it  makes 
some  abundant  good  sense  to  ask  questions 
al)out  the  cost.  In  an  interchange  here,  while 
some  speeches  were  going  on,  there  was  a 
talk  about  the  amalgamation  of  police  forces. 
I  can  recall  on  Metropolitan  council  when 
the  police  forces  were  amalgamated,  the  city 
of  Toronto  pulled  a  fast  one  in  the  year  prior 
to  the  amalgamation  of  police  forces  with 
their  huge  fleet  of  vehicles,  some  200  odd— 
maybe  300.  They  did  not  spend  five  cents 
of  municipal  money  on  maintaining  those 
vehicles.  So,  when  the  time  came  to  have 
an  amalgamated  police  force,  what  the  city 
of  Toronto  threw  into  the  pot  were  200 
broken-down  vehicles,  and  the  whole  Metro- 
politan area  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  brand 
new  vehicles. 

I  would  think  it  should  be  of  some  con- 
cern to  the  Minister  to  spell  out  the  method 
in  which  the  taking  over  of  equipment  is 
going  to  be  done  and  how  it  might  affect  the 
cost.  Perhaps  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
write  into  this  legislation  safeguards  against 
this  kind  of  opportunism  that  I  am  sure  would 
not  be  exercised  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  but 
at  least  was  exercised  by  the  cit>'  of  Toronto 
a  few  years  ago. 

I  would  think  too,  sir,  that  the  point  about 
education  costs  should  have  taught  the  gov- 
ernment some  kind  of  a  lesson  and  should 
have  sounded  some  warning  bells  to  them. 
The  costs  of  education  have  multiplied,  I 
would  think,  beyond  even  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  when  he  came 
to  set  up  county  boards  of  education.  And 
since  this  is  so  visible  and  obvious  to  him, 
I  would  think  that  the  Minister  would  ha\  e 
had  some  kind  of  projection. 

It  may  be  that  he  has,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  is  going  to  tell  us  about  it  later.  Or  it 
may  be  that  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  he  is  going  to  tell  the 


people  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  some  of  his 
ideas  about  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be. 
But  we  do  not  know  them  as  yet  and  I 
would  think  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
discussion  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  regional  government,  to  get  some  idea.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  going  to  spell  it  out  to  the 
last  penny,  or  spell  it  out  in  many  areas. 
Many  of  the  decisions  that  are  going  to  affect 
costs  are  going  to  he  decisions  which  the 
Minister  is  not  going  to  make;  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  decisions  made  by  the  people  who 
sene  on  the  regional  council. 

But  surely,  within  the  limits  of  grants, 
surely,  within  the  limits  of  controls  and  surely, 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  here  about  "how  much  are 
we  going  to  get  for  bridges,"  and,  "what  are 
we  going  to  get  for  roads,"  and,  "does  this 
apply  to  all  roads  and  all  municipalities," 
surely  within  those  limits,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Minister  should  be  able  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  Niagara  peninsula  what  kind  of  costs 
there  are  going  to  be?  It  may  take  some 
time,  because  all  of  the  questions  that  are 
puzzling  these  people  cannot  even  be  asked 
at  this  time,  perhaps  cannot  even  be  asked 
until  they  have  had  a  reasonable  time.  I 
would  say  a  couple  of  days  is  not  a  reasonable 
time  to  go  through  this  voluminous  Act— it 
runs  to  110  pages-and  to  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked. 

But  suddenly,  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstand- 
ing all  of  the  agitation  that  has  been  going 
on  in  this  Legislature  for  the  ten  years,  at 
least,  that  I  am  familiar  with.  Suddenly,  the 
Minister  just  cannot  wait  to  bring  this  bill 
into  law  and  have  it  approved  in  principle. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  comments  made  by 
my  colleagues  from  Welland  South  and  from 
Niagara  Falls  are  most  pertinent,  most  apli- 
cable.  They  are  something  that  should  con- 
cern the  Minister  very  seriously. 

The  bill  is  here  and  obviously,  because 
there  are  more  members  over  there  than 
there  are  on  this  side,  it  is  going  to  get  sec- 
ond reading  and,  on  principle,  we  support  it. 
But  I  would  hope— and  I  address  this  plea 
to  the  Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker— 
1  would  hope  that  he  would  slow  down  his 
pace  just  a  little  bit.  Perhaps  he  should  not 
get  as  slow  as  his  predecessor  was,  but  slow 
it  down  sufficiently  to  the  point  where  the 
people  who  are  affected,  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Niagara  region,  have  ample  time  to  go 
through  the  bill  carefully— where  their  elected 
officials,  both  at  this  level  and  on  the  local 
level,  are  going  to  have  ample  time  to  con- 
sider the  full  implication. 
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Because,  important  as  regional  government 
is  to  this  province,  and  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant, surely  it  does  not  come  about  by 
pressing  a  button  and  saying:  "Tomorrow 
morning,  or  four  days  from  now,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  whole  system  that  has  been  estab- 
lished over  100  years  upset  and  changed 
around  and  we  do  not  quite  know  where  it 
is  going  to  lead,  but  hopefully,  it  will  be 
good." 

Let  us  make  it  as  good  as  we  can  before 
we  pass  this  bill,  before  we  give  it  third  read- 
ing and  before  His  Honour  comes  in  and 
gives  it  Royal  assent. 

Only  one  more  remark,  sir,  and  that  is 
this:  In  all  of  the  remarks  I  had  to  make 
about  regional  government,  the  ones  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  referred  to  at 
such  length,  one  theme  ran  through  them. 
That  was,  that  there  should  be  common  geo- 
graphic boundaries  to  the  various  component 
parts  of  local  government  and  that  included 
education. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  sense  that  the 
educational  units— and  there  are  two  of  them 
—should  have  different  boundaries  from  the 
regional  unit.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
sense  that  planning  units  should  have  differ- 
ent boundaries  than  the  administrative  unit.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Minister  of  Education  got 
off  on  this  frolic  of  his  own,  far  in  advance 
and  probably,  without  the  knowledge,  con- 
sent, or  perhaps  even  interest,  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  because  the  two  things 
are  not  moving  along  the  same  stream.  They 
are  moving  along  different  streams  and  this 
is  bound  to  cause  additional  trouble. 

It  is  that  sort  of  inquiry,  sir,  that  I  think 
has  to  be  given  more  time  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored. I  would  hope  that  while  this  is  going 
to  go  through  this  afternoon  and  probably, 
without  a  division  of  this  House,  that  there 
will  be  now  a  pause  and  let  there  be  a  pause 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Then  let 
there  be  a  further  pause,  so  that  the  machin- 
ery can  be  properly  set  up  and,  as  I  say,  sir, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  my  colleagues 
and  I  will  be  moving  such  amendments  as  are 
necessary  hopefully  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  this  statute  until  January  1,  1971. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks  before  the  Minister  replies. 

I  am  interested  in  the  remarks  from  the 
member,  my  colleague  from  Downsview, 
when  he  says  that  he  feels  the  Minister  should 
perhaps  decelerate.  But  I  think  he  might 
accelerate  in  at  least  one  of  his  collateral 
responsibilities  associated  with  this  bill,  and 
that  is  in  the  approach  to  the  grants  that  will 


support  this  new  regional  form  of  govern- 
ment as  it  will  be  instituted  in  the  terms  of 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

As  I  recall  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  taxation,  which  have 
now  been  available  since  August,  1967,  the 
severest  criticism  was  levelled  at  this  admin- 
istration over  the  system  whereby  grants  were 
provided  for  municipalities.  This  was  de- 
scribed as  "chaotic".  The  word  is  the  Royal 
commissioner's— not  mine. 

While  the  Minister  has  moved  rapidly  in 
setting  out  a  map  of  regional  governments 
across  this  province,  he  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  the  situation  regarding 
the  financing  of  these  governments.  I  believe 
—and  I  know  my  colleagues  would  agree  with 
me  on  this— that  this  is  equally  important. 

In  my  view,  it  should  have  been  arrived  at 
before  the  introduction  of  these  regional  gov- 
ernment programmes,  of  the  type  that  we  are 
discussing  today.  The  only  changes  that  have 
taken  place  were  the  introduction,  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  of  the  "basic  shelter"  exemp- 
tions which  have  been  found  to  be  unreason- 
ably complex,  I  would  submit,  and  are  prob- 
ably now  in  their  last  year  of  operation. 

While  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
has  indicated  that  he  is  studying  some  long- 
range  changes,  the  only  other  change  was  an 
increase  in  the  support  for  municipalities 
from  the  provincial  level  for  roads,  an  in- 
crease from  33  Vs   to  50  per  cent. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Royal  commissioners.  They  were 
critical  of  the  patchwork  of  grants  that  had 
developed.  I  cannot  remember  their  words, 
but  they  said  it  ranges  from  warble-fly  control 
through  to  some  other  thing.  It  was  very 
valid  criticism;  and  a  good  many  people  who 
have  municipal  responsibilities  feel  that  they 
are  led  to  make  expenditures  over  which  they 
have  little  or  no  control  because  of  govern- 
ment programmes  leading  them  to  accede  to 
this  government's  policy  wdth  regard  to  many 
things,  ranging  from  health  units  to  the  pro- 
vision of  roads  and  certain  other  programmes. 

Surely  the  Treasurer  is  particularly  sym- 
pathetic to  this  criticism,  because  he  levies 
the  same  criticism  at  the  federal  goverrmient, 
which  he  feels  imposes  administrative  deci- 
sions on  these  people  sitting  opposite  simply 
because  they  have  the  choice  of  spending,  in 
many  cases,  50-cent  dollars  or  20-cent  dollars, 
or  else  going  without  entirely.  They  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  go  without  entirely. 

They  are  simply  having  the  pressures, 
associated   vidth   that  sort   of  a   decision,   on 
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them  now  because  they  realize  that,  in  the 
case  of  medicare— which  is  very  similar  to  the 
case  tliat  I  am  putting  before  you,  Mr. 
Speaker-and  welfare,  that  they  cannot  go 
without  entirely. 

The  same  pressures  are  levelled  at  the 
municipal  level,  and  I  feel  that  before  this 
sort  of  legislation  can  become  meaningful, 
tliere  has  to  be  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
the  grant  structure  by  which  this  govern- 
ment supports  municipal  government.  The 
leader  of  the  NDP  has  made  a  good  point, 
because  this  is  surely  the  time  when  you  can 
indicate  in  some  concrete  terms  that  you 
understand  what  local  autonomy  must  mean 
in  the  future. 

And  while  the  NDP  are  proposing  a  sys- 
tem that  they  call  a  foundation  plan,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  foundation  plan  which 
supports  our  education  system,  anyone  who 
has  any  experience  with  the  financing  of 
education  does  not  want  to  be  saddled  with 
this  sort  of  a  complex  grant  structure. 

While  we  attempt— and  I  think  it  might 
be  quite  an  eflfective  way  to  accomplish  this 
—while  we  intend  to  reduce  discrepancies  in 
the  number  of  dollars  available  for  various 
municipal  procedures,  you  have  to  have  some 
very  special  skills  indeed  to  interpret  the 
complexities  of  such  a  grant  structure.  I 
believe  that,  if  we  are  concerned  v^dth  local 
autonomy,    two   things    are   necessary. 

The  first  one  is  to  meaningfully  differen- 
tiate the  areas  of  responsibility  so  that  they 
are  clearly  understood  by  both  levels  of 
government.  Then,  with  the  emphasis  on  un- 
conditional grants,  give  force  to  what  poli- 
ticians are  always  talking  about  at  the 
provincial  level— and  that  is  meaningful  local 
autonomy. 

These  people  who  are  going  to  be  elected 
in  a  regional  government  of  the  type  we  are 
discussing  this  afternoon,  are  in  many  ways 
closer  to  their  electors— or  they  should  be  if 
the  provisions  are  well  drawn— than  we  in 
this  House  are.  They  must  return  to  the 
electorate  more  frequentiy  and  they  are  with- 
in a  brief  phone  call  away  as  far  as  anything 
in  their  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  ranging 
from  potholes  to  school  teachers. 

So,  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  believe 
this  government  has  failed  in  an  effort  to 
move  fast  enough;  that  they  have,  in  fact, 
been  dragging  their  heels  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  commissioners  per- 
taining to  taxation  have  not  been  effectively 
dealt  with.  It  is  in  this  particular  area, 
associated  with  the  principle  of  this  bill,  Mr. 


Speaker,    that    I   believe   the   government   is 
most  severely  to  be  criticized. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  member  for  the  riding 
of  Lincoln,  very  much  involved  with  respect 
to  the  reorganization  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  this  area,  I  do  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  connection  with  the  principle  of 
this  bill.  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  bill  will  follow,  and  I 
know  that  the  whole  principle  of  this  bill  was 
announced  by  the  Minister  himself  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake   last   January. 

At  that  time  he  acknowledged,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  general  outlines  of  his  pro- 
cedures, the  historical  significance  of  this 
particular  part  of  Ontario  with  respect  to 
municipal  government  structuring,  and  the 
deep  loyalties  there  are  in  this  area  with 
respect  to  the  various  municipahties  which 
have  grown  up  during  the  history  of  this 
part  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  I  am  very  pleased  that  it  was 
possible  this  afternoon  for  the  warden  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  county  council  of  Lincoln  to  be  in 
your  gallery,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  this  parti- 
cular debate.  Many  of  them  who  are  part 
of  this  group  in  your  gallery  today  have 
served  as  members  of  the  inter-municipal 
committee,  have  worked  with  representatives 
from  the  cities  and  the  county  of  Welland, 
have  worked  with  the  Minister  and  his 
officials  in  formulating  the  legislation  which 
is  before  us  today. 

Indeed,  it  is  on  that  particular  theme  that 
1  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  Min- 
ister of  Mvmicipal  Affairs— and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  of  the  municipal  people  I  rep- 
resent, not  only  the  county  of  Lincoln,  but  a 
verj'  substantial  part  of  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines,  which  is  still  in  the  riding  of 
Lincoln. 

But  the  Minister  and  his  officials  ha\'c 
worked  veiy  closely  with  the  locally  elected 
people  and  their  officials  in  developing  the 
regional  concept  for  Niagara.  I  could  not 
over-estimate  my  admiration  of  the  Minister 
and  his  staff,  and  the  concern  which  they 
have  shown  in  the  day-to-day  working  with 
the  people  of  my  area. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  among 
other  things,  paying  tribute  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  and  all  who  have 
been  associated  in  this  task  force-if  you 
want  to  call   it  that-in  the  development  of 
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this  legislation.  It  has  been  excellent  con- 
sultation with  the  people  of  my  area  and  I 
want  to  say  that. 

I  think,  too,  that  one  of  the  interesting 
parts  of  tlie  development  of  tlie  principle  of 
this  bill,  is  the  fact  that  the  Minister  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  approaches  each 
area  in  a  very  unique  way.  There  is  no 
"cookie-cutter"  approach  insofar  as  this 
Minister  is  concerned  in  the  regional  gov- 
ernment. They  are  taking  each  area,  recog- 
nizing what  will  be  the  best  type  of  organiza- 
tion or  structuring  of  municipal  government 
to  suit  the  needs  of  that  area,  and  then,  in 
this  type  of  consultation  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  build  around  that  structure. 

I  have  nowhere  near— and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  this  quite  frankly— nowhere 
near  the  municipal  experience  of  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  or  Welland  South,  and  I 
feel  some  handicap  in  not  knowing  of  the 
day-to-day  operations  in  this  field.  I  respect 
their  judgments  with  respect  to  the  municipal 
organization. 

But  I  say  this,  I  assure  all  members  of 
this  House  that  governments  really  exist  to 
serve  people  and  that  the  whole  concern  of 
all  of  us  in  this  House  should  be  the  quality 
of  life  which  is  available  to  the  people  in  the 
\arious  municipalities.  Then  we  build  an 
organization,  a  governmental  organization,  a 
municipal  structure  which  can  best  look  after 
those  needs. 

If  I  ha\e  understood  the  principle  of  this 
legislation  which  is  before  the  House  this 
afternoon,  it  is  a  recognition  that,  in  order  to 
continue  to  provide  something  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  that  quality  of  life  to  which 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled,  then  there 
must  be  a  sharing  of  the  assets  of  the  entire 
area  for  the  benefit  of  what  might  be  regional 
or  area  ser\'ices. 

And  so  we  work  from  this  basis;  that  what 
may  have  been  satisfactory  and  served  well 
over  the  years  might  now  require  some  re- 
organization, some  expansion  with  respect  to 
size,  in  order  to  provide  the  efficiencies  and 
the  t>'pe  of  service  which  will,  in  fact,  insure 
that  quality  of  life  about  which  we  hear  so 
inuch,  and  indeed  which  we  would  all  seek 
for  the  people  of  our  respective  areas.  And 
what  might  work  in  the  Niagara  area  might 
be  completely  different  from  what  might 
work  in  some  other  area,  and  so  there  is  the 
approach  from  this  point  of  view. 

When  you  talk  about  timing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  not  be  exaggerating  today  if  I  said 
that    the   people    of   my    area    were    relieved 


when  the  Minister  finally  called  the  meeting 
at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  in  Januar>'.  The 
Mayo  report  had  been  hanging  around  in  the 
area  since  August,  1966.  Prior  to  that  time 
there  had  been  a  year  or  two  of  meetings 
with  the  commissioners  and  the  preparation 
of  a  data  book. 

There  had  been  so  much  talk  in  the  area 
about  regional  goNernment,  that  I  say,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  in  many  cases  it  stalled 
the  development  of  many  programmes  in  the 
area,  because  the  people  really  felt  that  they 
had  come  to  a  time  when  a  decision  should 
be  made. 

And  with  all  of  the  discussions  that  were 
going  on,  and  each  time  reports  were  tabled, 
municipalities  were  asked  to  react  in  groups 
within  the  area.  They  were  asked  to  react 
and  to  share  their  views  with  government 
under  this  Minister's  predecessor  and  now 
with  this  Minister.  And,  when  plans  were 
being  formulated,  there  was  this  dialogue  and 
this   two-way  communication. 

So  that,  finally— and,  I  might  say,  to  the 
credit  of  the  municipalities  within  the  county 
of  Lincoln— they  had  already  proposed  to  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affaire,  prior  to  the 
January  meeting,  some  internal  amalgama- 
tions of  their  own,  which,  coincidental  ly 
enough,  fit  the  pattern  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides for,  insofar  as  the  organization  of  muni- 
cipalities at  the  first  tier  is  concerned. 

And  so  I  think  that  there  has  been  a  great 
period  of  time  to  discuss,  and  to  become 
familiar  with,  the  general  principles.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  details  now  of  this  bill, 
but  the  general  principle  that  there  would 
move,  at  level  one,  an  internal  amalgamation 
to  create  local  units  of  government  of  a  size 
which  could  look  after  the  responsibihties 
assigned  to  them.  And  tlien,  that  we  would 
move  into  a  regional  system,  an  enlarged 
regional  system— recognizing  the  common  ser- 
vices to  be  provided  to  all  the  people  of  our 
area— into  a  regional  system  which  would  dis- 
charge those  responsibilities  spelled  out  in  the 
Act  to  be,  in  fact,  the  responsibility  of  the 
regional  government. 

I  have  always  been  amazed— and,  I  suppose, 
a  little  confused— as  to  why  the  talk  of  re- 
gional government  should  really  come  as  any 
great  surprise  to  many  people,  because  we 
have  always  had  in  our  area  this  type  of 
regional  government.  We  have  had  the  local 
tier  and  we  have  had  the  county  tier,  a  sys- 
tem which  has  worked  well  and  has  brought 
Ontario  to  this  particular  point  in  her  pro- 
gress and  in  her  history. 
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All  we  are  really  doing  now  is  recognizing 
that,  perhaps,  with  the  improvements  in  com- 
munication and  the  necessity  of  sharing  on  a 
wider  basis  the  resources  of  a  particular  area, 
that  we  are  maintaining  the  same  principle, 
but  we  are  having  larger  units  at  each  level 
to  discharge  this. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
through  you  to  the  Minister,  tha.t  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  many  of  the  principles 
of  this  bill  which  would  differ  from  other 
regional  developments.  I  like  the  principle  of 
direct  election  to  the  regional  council,  which 
is  provided  for  in  this  bill.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  many  of  the  municipalities  within  the 
county  of  Lincoln  will  have  an  opportunity, 
not  only  for  the  head  of  their  municipality, 
but  also  for  one  other  member,  to  be  directiy 
elected  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  munici- 
pality to  go  and  to  help  in  the  discharge  of 
the  responsibilities  at  the  regional  level. 

So,  although  there  are  many  other  things 
that  perhaps  could  be  said  at  this  stage,  I 
know  that  my  colleague  will  want  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  reply  himself  to  all  of  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  today.  But 
may  I  say,  once  again,  as  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  that  I  am  particularly  delighted  by 
the  efforts  that  have,  in  fact,  been  carried  on 
by  this  department  of  the  goverrmient,  in 
working  with  the  municipal  people  in  my 
area  in  order  to  develop  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

I  enthusiastically  look  forward  to  the  time 
when,  through  this  reorganization,  and 
through  the  continual  consultation  that  we 
will  have,  indeed,  a  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  historic  Niagara  peninsula— a 
system  of  government  which  will,  in  fact,  help 
to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 
provide  those  services  to  which  the  people  are 
entitled,  and  also  to  ensure  that  quality  of 
life  which,  of  course,  can  be  developed,  as 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  so  well 
expressed  it,  by  having  a  level  of  government 
v/hich  is  very  close  to  the  people  and  can 
help  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people  as 
they  discharge  the  responsibilities  which  are 
associated  with  whatever  level  they  are. 

And  so,  it  is  with  these  particular  thoughts 
in  mind  that  I  do  want  to  say  how  interested 
I  am  in  the  principle  of  this  particular  bill, 
and  to  thank  the  Minister  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  with  the  people  of  my  area  to 
insure  that  there  has  been  this  type  of  consul- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  meml:)er 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the 
Minister?  The  hon.  Minister  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  Singer:  It  is  only  fair,  as  you  applauded 
the  Minister,  he  applauds  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKcough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciated the  remarks  of  various  members  this 
afternoon.  I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  large  bill, 
a  lengthy  bill,  and  many  of  the  questions,  I 
think,  which  have  been  asked  and  properly 
asked,  can  perhaps  better  be  dealt  with  as  we 
proceed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  stage 
and  deal  with  them  section  by  section.  I 
would  propose  not  to  answer  all  the  various 
questions  which  have  lx;en  asked— or  the 
points  of  view,  perhaps— on  specific  matters 
which  have  been  put  before  us  today. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  was  introduced  only 
on  Wednesday.  It  was  introduced  in  a  printed 
form.  I  regret  that  only  one  copy  was  deliv- 
ered at  that  point  to  each  of  the  Opposition 
parties.  We  made  additional  copies  available 
on  Friday,  and  perhaps  some  members  were 
not  here  on  Friday  to  pick  them  up.  But  I 
think  really  the  point  is  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  as  my  colleague,  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, has  said,  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
not  enunciated  on  Wednesday  last;  it  was  not 
something  new  as  of  Wednesday  last.  It  was 
laid  before  the  people  of  the  area  and  indeed, 
all  in  the  province  who  were  interested,  on 
January  23  last— some  four  or  five  months  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  had  that  bill  in  our 
hands  only  five  days,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  can  talk  about  the  prin- 
ciple until  you  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  until 
you  have  the  bill  you  do  not  know  what  that 
means. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  press  have  asked 
me,  from  time  to  itme,  what  there  will  be 
new  in  the  bill.  I  have  had  to  tell  them  that 
it  was  not  going  to  be  a  spectacular  occasion, 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  because  really, 
the  principles  of  the  bill  and  what  the  bill  is 
all  about  were  laid  out  generally  on  January 
23.  I  think  the  debate  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
v\dth  great  respect,  when  it  has  discussed  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  has  dealt  really  with  the 
speech  of  January  23,  rather  than  anything 
specific  in  it. 

I  do  appreciate  that  some  mcmlx'rs  nia> 
have  wished  that  there  had  been  more  time 
before  introduction  and  second  reading,  and 
I  appreciate  the  co-operation  of  the  Opposi- 
tion parties  in  allowing  it  to  go  ahead  today. 
As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
will  go  to  the  peninsula  for  three  meetings 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to 
answer  questions,  consider  changes  and  so  on. 
We  therefore  wanted  to  get  second  reading 
out  of  the  way,  if  it  was  possible,  today. 
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I  would  have  to  say,  too,  in  this  regard, 
that  there  has  been  time,  in  my  opinion.  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  has  been  rushed  from  Wed- 
nesday till  today;  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has 
been  rushed  since  January  last  to  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  no  bill  in  January. 
There  was  no  bill  until  Wednesday— there 
are  no  copies  till  Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  there  has  been,  since  Januarx- 
—and  even  before  then— a  high  degree  of 
dialogue.  That  was  a  word  which  someone 
used.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com- 
munication. I  think  all  who  have  requested 
meetings  with  the  Minister  or  with  my  staff 
have  been  met  with.  There  have  been  dis- 
cussions which  have  gone  on. 

I  think  there  may  well  be  some  corres- 
pondence which  has  been  unanswered;  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  case.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
100  per  cent  of  the  correspondence  has  been 
answered,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  some 
letters  which  are  not.  But  there  has  been  a 
\er>'  high  degree  of  communication  and  a 
\er>'  high  degree  of  dialogue  since  Januar>/ 
last.  I  may  say  that  I  think  that  this  ver>' 
process— the  dialogue  which  has  gone  on,  the 
discussions  with  the  intennunicipal  committee 
—delayed  somewhat— delayed,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  better  than  a  month  and  a  half— the 
actual  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House, 
and  that  is  fine.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  had 
that  kind  of  dialogue.  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  about  the  principles  of  the  bill,  as 
enunciated  on  January  23,  that  there  has 
generally  been  a  high  degree  of  acceptability 
to  those  principles. 

It  is  true,  as  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
pointed  out,  that  the  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls 
suggested  that  the  bill  should  be  delayed  for 
a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  was  endorsed  by 
Aery  many  others.  There  have  been  other 
criticisms  of  parts  of  the  bill,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  general  feeling  has  been,  as  my 
colleague  has  said,  finally  you  are  moving, 
finally  you  are  bringing  in  the  bill  and  let  us 
get  on  with  it. 

Now  in  regard  to  these  points  made  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  suggested  that 
there  should  be  perhaps  a  development  of  a 
grant  structure  or  a  development  of  an  in- 
creased provincial  support  for  regional  gov- 
ernment before  we  move  ahead  to  implement 
regional  government.  I  asked  him  before,  and 
he  did  not  reply  to  this  on  the  debate  on  the 
Lakehead  bill,  whether  his  colleague  from 
Crey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  would  endorse  that 


position  and  this  is  something  which  some 
day  we  will  find  out.  I  do  not  mean  to  just 
pass  that  comment  off  with— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  ridiculous  comment! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  not  a  ridiculous 
comment. 

I  want  to   be  fair  with  the  leader  of  the 

Opposition- 
Mr.    Nixon:    Be    fair    to    what    the    Royal 

commission  said.  You  asked  us  to  be  fair  with 

the  Royal  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  want  to  be  fair 
with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  What  the 
Treasurer  has  been  talking  about,  what  Bud- 
get paper  B  talked  about,  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  is  really  four  thrusts,  four  con- 
current reforms.  Reform  of  the  local  govern- 
ment structure  must  be  part  of  that.  Reform 
of  our  aid  to  municipalities,  which  he  was 
talking  about  must  be  part  of  that  and  we 
have  made  some  steps  in  that  direction.  Re- 
form of  the  local  tax  base,  assessment  base 
must  be  part  of  this  picture  and  certainly,  if 
we  are  to  do  something  about  passing  on  in- 
creased tax  revenue  to  the  municipalities  we 
have  to  do  something  about  our  own  tax  base. 
Those  thrusts  are  moving  ahead  on  four 
different  fronts. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  we  would  put  the  local  tax  base 
in  order  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  raise 
more  money  ourselves  and  we  would  develop 
a  better  grant  structure  ourselves  in  the 
absence  of  an  improved  and  better  municipal 
structure.  And  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  going  ahead  with  regional  govern- 
ments. 

I  suppose  you  could  argue  that  it  was  the 
chicken  and  the  egg,  and  I  would  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  found  out  who  the 
chicken  is  this  afternoon,  the  Deputy  Leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  because  for— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know  it  was  interesting,  I  put  some  of  this 
pn  the  record  on  the  Lakehead  bill,  but  on 
the  Lakehead  bill,  the  Deputy  Leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  I  think  was  indisposed.  He  did 
not  want  to  stay  in  the  House  for  tliat  dis- 
cussion. So  since  he  was  not— 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  here  to  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Oh  he  came  in  to 
\ote.   He   came   in   to  vote,   but   he   was   not 
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here  to  hear  me  put  these  words  on  the 
record  and  I  think  they  have  to  be  put  on 
the  record  again.  They  should  be  put  on  the 
record  again: 

The  report  suggests  that  there  might  be  three 
kinds  of  amalgamation— permissive,  persuasive  and 
mandatory  amalgamation.  What  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  only  way  this  is 
going  to  come  about,  if  it  is  worthwhile  at  all, 
is  by  mandatory  amalgamation,  the  same  as  the 
select  committee  suggested   in  its  report. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  says  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  tliat. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Quoting: 

If  you  are  going  to  get  the  type  of  regional 
government  that  the  committee  unanimously— there 
was  some  disagreement  about  how  it  should  come 
about— believed  was  needed  then  the  impetus  and 
the  direction  has  to  come  from  the  top  down. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  the  member  say 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Quoting  again: 
If  you  are  going  to  get  the  kind  of  government 
that  you  want,  it  cannot  come  volimtarily  and  it  is 
not  going  to  come  voluntarily  all  these  years  we 
have  been  talking  abovit  it  and  it  has  not  been 
happening. 

Oh  well,  there  you  are. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
page  is  tliat? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  was  page  3563, 
quoting  from  a  previous  year's  Hansard.  But 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  you  know, 
has  said: 

But  I  submit  to  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can 
research  and  study  forever  but  somebody  must  make 
the  decision  to  redraw  these  backgrounds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  would  commend  to  the  Minister's 
attention,  if  he  is  going  to  quote  from  portions 
of  my  speech,  that  he  read  the  whole  speech, 
because  it  was  a  good  speech  and  I  recall  it 
\'ery  well. 

An  hon.  member:  Excellent! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  recall  it  very  well  and  I  wish 
he  would  go  back  to  the  part  about  "when 
the  decision  is  made,  it  should  be  made  after 
there  has  been  ample  time  to  fully  consider 
what  is  going  on  in  the  area."  That  is  the 
part  the  Minister  left  out  and  I  am  not  quite 
happy  with  selective  quotes  from  my 
speeches.  If  he  wants  to  quote  me,  let  him 
read  my  whole  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  the  hon  member   of  this,   when   I 


sat  on  those  benches  over  there  and  when 
I  moved  down  over  here,  I  hstened  to  the 
hon.  member.  I  listened  to  all  his  speeches 
and  I  was  fortified  by  his  zeal  for  municipal 
reform  and  getting  on  with  the  job. 

I  can  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  so 
fortified  in  pressing  ahead  today  is  because 
I  did  listen  to  them  and  I  have  gone  back 
and  re-read  those  speeches. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good,  I  am  glad  you 
learned  something  at  that  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sorry  that  at 
this  stage  in  life  the  hon.  member  has  turned 
chicken.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  one  big  cluck! 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  can  do  better  than  that. 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  Mr.— 
An  hon.  member:  He  laid  an  egg. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  he  laid  an  egg, 
tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Speaking  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  you  would  like  to  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
agree  that  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Royal 
commission  as  to  the  grant  structure  in  many, 
many  ways  are  valid.  The  government  has 
agreed  in  Budget  paper  B  that  the  grant 
structure  is  in  need  of  reform,  is  in  need  of 
reorganization.  I  would  point  out  to  mem- 
bers that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  cites  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  did  not  get 
inspired  about  the  grant  structure  from  my 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  interested  in 
the  remarks  that  members  opposite  have 
made,  because  undoubtedly,  they  will  want 
the  larger  grants  and  tlie  fewer  grants  and 
the  unconditional  grants  paid  on  an  equitable 
and  fair  basis  and  therefore,  when  the  time 
comes  they  v^dll  support  the  takeover  of 
assessment  so  tliat  we  can  do  those  things. 
You  know  again— 

Mr.  Singer:  When  are  you  going  to  bring 
that  bill  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  know  again, 
which  comes  first.  This  is  the  point.  Now  I 
must  be  serious. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  The  Minister  could  not  trust 
the  assessment  to  be  carried  out  by  the  new 
regional  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  trying  to  be 
serious  at  this  time.  There  are  four  tilings, 
and  they  have  to  go  aliead  concurrently.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  assessing  at  the 
local  level,  about  the  exemptions  at  the  local 
level.  We  have  to  do  something  about  greater 
aid,  sir,  from  the  province  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, we  recognize  that.  I  think  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the 
structure  which  is  there,  both  financially  and 
structurally,  is  as  efficient  as  it  can  be,  as 
fair  and  equitable  as  it  can  be  and  these 
things  cannot  go  on  in  isolation,  they  must 
move  ahead  together.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  is  happening.  When  we  enunciated  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  on  January  23— they 
were  really  enunciated  prior  to  that  in  the 
statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
and  myself  on  November  28  and  December 
2— there  are  no- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  back  to  1966? 
Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  no.   1968. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  can  the  Minister  change 
the  principle  of  a  bill  that  is  not  printed? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Tliere  are  no  radical 
departures,  very  few  departures  from  the 
principles  of  municipal  reorganization  which 
were  enunciated  in  those  statements.  The 
member  will  not  find  them  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  all  separate  and  each 
area  needs  its  own  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  specially  designed— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  right  and  tliis 
is  what  I  am  saying,  that  the  principles  that 
were  enunciated  there  are  followed  through 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
bring  in  one  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  there  are  some 
interesting  deviations  from  the  previous  piece 
of  regional  government  legislation  on  Ottawa- 
Carleton— I  think  they  should  be  mentioned— 
which  are  part  of  the  principle  of  tliis  bill, 
which  were  not  part  of  the  principles  of  the 
previous  regional  government  legislation,  the 
Act  which  established  Ottawa-Carleton.  There 
is  a  consolidation  of  municipalities,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioner  and  also 
recommended  by  the  commissioner  in  Ottawa- 
Carleton,   but   it   did   not   happen   that   way. 


There  are  boimdary  changes.  Tliese  are  signi- 
ficant tilings  which  I  hope  the  members 
would  appreciate  are  in  the  bill  and  I  think 
mention  should  be  made  of  them. 

My  colleague  has  mentioned— and  this  is 
a  significant  departure  in  this  province— tiie 
proposal  in  the  legislation  that  there  be  a  com- 
bination of  direct  and  indirect  election.  That 
is  a  significant  departure  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  member  for  Downsview  would  agree  with 
that  and  whether  it  should  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  province,  that  is  something  significant, 
I  think,  and  a  change- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  can  only  tell  when  we  see 
the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  the  members 
were  told  that  on  January  23. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  were  told  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are  enough  statements 
that  emanate  from  you  people  that  never  get 
into  legislation.  We  cannot  believe  in  what 
you  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Go  back  and  look  at 
the  January  23  speech.  The  police  function, 
of  course,  has  been  added  to  the  regional 
level,  which  did  not  happen  in  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  legislation  and  this  is  a  rather  signifi- 
cant change,  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Welland  South.  The  member  for  Welland 
South  asked— and  I  think  he  was  asking  rather 
than  stating— whether  policing  might  not 
better  be  done  by  the  province.  I  think  at  this 
point  in  time  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment rejects  one  pohce  force  for  Ontario. 

We  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  in  Niagara 
—and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  province— to  create  a  strong,  local  police 
force  so  that  when  regional  governments  are 
set  up  across  the  province,  we  will  have  a 
number  of  strong  police  forces.  We  would 
still  have  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  We 
still  will  in  Niagara,  for  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  in  particular,  and  other  major  highways, 
for  special  circumstances  such  as  Crystal 
Beach  and  the  pohcing  problems  which  are 
sometimes  associated  widi  it,  but  I  think  we 
have  rejected,  and  I  would  reject,  certainly  in 
this  instance,  tliat  we  should  have  one  police 
force  for  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  What 
about  sharing  the  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Tjbe  members  have 
talked  about  costs.  I  think  the  mennber  for 
Welland  South  has  realized  that  tlie  highway 
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situation  really  is  settled  l)ecause  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  cities  and  townships  and  towns  will  he 
on  the  »ame  basis,  but  adjustment  has  \yeen 
made  to  the  grant  structure.  I  think  the 
members  will  reahze  that  they  need  only 
refer  to  the  unconditional  grants  schedule  to 
see  what  will  happen  to  unconditional  grants 
in  Niagara. 

I  have  said  before  tliat  it  is  very  difficult 
to  project  costs.  I  would  like  to— and  I  will 
<lo  this  during  the  committee  of  the  whole 
stage— indicate  what  we  go  through  to  deter- 
mine as  best  we  can  what  costs  will  be.  But 
we  are  still  using,  and  I  think  the  members 
will  be  aware  of  this,  we  arc  still  having  to 
use  in  some  instances  1967  audited  figures 
and  trying  to  project  those  ahead  to  1970  is 
veiy  difficult.  The  member  for  Downs  view 
has  said  we  can  project  costs,  and  I  am  sure 
there  were  costs  projected  and  well  projected 
in  the  case  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  But  a 
municipality,  acrcording  to  die  member  for 
Dov/nsview,  "pulled  a  fast  one".  We  do  not 
like  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying,  your 
mill  rate  will  go  up  a  mill  or  down  a  mill 
and  then  have  somebody  pull  a  series  of  fast 
ones  and  we  are  left  holding  the  bag.  I  think 
the  member  would  appreciate  that. 

We  are  satisfied  that  there  will  not  be  sig- 
nificant changes  in  tdie  costs.  We  are  satisfied 
diey  will  be  more  equitable.  We  have  made 
provisions  in  the  bill— we  can  discuss  this  at 
that  time— for  pro\  isional  adjustments  to  phase 
in  any  tax  increases  so  that  they  will  happen 
o\-er  a  period  of  time.  We  oil  want  equity, 
w-hich  you  would  recognize  in  the  case  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  1  believe  it  was  done 
the  right  way  in  terms  of  Forest  Hill,  and 
in  terms  of  Swansea,  that  it  is  taking,  what, 
five  years  to  achieve  full  equity,  and  that  may 
well  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  munici- 
palities within  the  peninsula. 

Someone  mentioned  boundaries.  There  are 
some  people  in  Grimsby  who  sincerely  feel 
that  perhaps  they  should  be  part  of  Hamilton- 
Burlington- Wentworth,  or  whatever  may  take 
place  there.  That  will  be  determined  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime,  they  could  not  be 
left  as  orphans,  as  it  were,  and  if  it  seems 
appropriate  that  they  should  be  moved  into 
an  adjoining  regional  government,  then  as 
and  when  that  is  set  up,  that  will  be  what 
will  happen. 

If  1  felt  any  reason— and  normally  I  am  a 
cautious  person,  I  want  to  assure  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  I  am  a  cautious,  con- 
servative person— if  I  felt  any  reason  for 
unduly  delaying  this  bill  further  I  would  do 
so,  but  it  has  been  six  long  years  since  the 


discussions  started.  I  really  feel  that  there 
has  been  ample  discussion.  The  bill  has  been 
well  looked  at.  It  is  not  going  to  go  through 
in  the  next  day  or  so.  It  will  be  well  looked 
at.  We  know  some  changes  which  should, 
perhaps,  be  made  in  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  confused  the 
discussions  with  the  presentation  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right.  It  is  not 
going  to  go  through  in  the  next  day  or  so. 
Have  a  good  look  at  the  bill  because  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  member's  remarks,  and 
I  mean  that  most  sincerely. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  is.  I 
spoiled  his  speech  by  agreeing  with  his 
good  ideas. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  indicate  to  the  member— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): You  give  him  altogether  too  much 
credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  not  going  to 
indicate  to  the  member  that  every  question 
has  been  answered  in  this  bill,  or  that  I  can 
answer  every  question.  We  have  learned  from 
our  experiences  in  Metro,  we  have  learned  a 
little  bit  already  from  Ottawa-Carleton,  but 
there  are  still  unanswered  questions  in  this 
bill  and  there  must  be.  We  are  depending, 
and  I  think  you  would  exi)ect  us  to  depend, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  members  from  that 
area  would  expect  and  know  tliat  we  would 
depend  on  the  good  sense  and  the  good  will 
of  the  people  who  live  in  that  area,  and  of 
their  municipal  leaders. 

And  I,  like  my  colleague,  before  I  sit  down, 
pay  tribute  to  the  people  who  have  worked  on 
this  bill,  the  members  included  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  They  have  been  very  helpful 
to  us  in  their  comments  and  suggestions  right 
throughout  the  piece.  The  members  of  the 
intermunicipal  committee,  the  members  of  the 
council  and  the  various  boards  and  commis- 
sions in  the  peninsula,  and  indeed  I  say,  the 
people  themselves.  They  have  been  most  help- 
ful. If  we  have  that  kind  of  good  will,  that 
kind  of  understanding,  that  kind  of  vision 
and  that  kind  of  foresiglit  then  we  know  that 
the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara  will  be 
tlie  kind  of  success  we  all  want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  174. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Private  member's 
notice  of  motion  No.  28  by  Mr.  W.  Newman: 

Resolution:  That  present  highway  traiBc 
regulations  which  require  a  motorist  to 
stop  when  approaching  a  school  bus  from 
either  direction  on  any  Ontario  roadway 
with  a  speed  limit  in  excess  of  35  miles 
per  hour  is  insufficient  for  the  safety  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
boarding  and  leaving  school  buses,  and  (a) 
that  the  regulation  be  amended  to  require 
motorists  to  come  to  a  full  stop  when 
approaching  a  stopped  school  bus  with 
flashing  red  lights  regardless  of  the  speed 
limit  within  the  area,  except  on  4-lane  con- 
trolled access  roads,  and  remain  stopped 
until  the  flashing  red  lights  are  disengaged, 
and  (b)  that  the  colour  for  school  buses  be 
standardized,  preferably  a  Department  of 
Highways  yellow, 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Quinte  (Mr.  Potter),  resolution 
No.  28  standing  in  my  name,  which  has  just 
been  read. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  this  resolution 
before  this  House  today.  I  might  add  that 
serious  consideration  of  this  matter  has  been 
long  overdue. 

As  you  know,  a  short  time  ago  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  disclosed  that  On- 
tario's primary  and  secondary  schools*  popula- 
lation  has  reached  the  magic  figure  of  two 
miUion,  Of  this  total  an  estimated  400,000, 
or  nearly  one-quarter,  must  travel  to  and 
from  school  daily  in  a  school  bus. 

It  is  this  segment  of  our  student  population 
that  is  the  cause  for  concern,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  it  is  this  segment  diat  is  exposed  to 
elements  of  risk  and  to  situations  that  at 
times  result  in  accidents— sometimes  fatal 
accidents. 

These  young  citizens  must  board  a  school 
bus  in  the  morning,  ride  it  to  school  and 
then  ride  it  back  home  in  the  afternoon.  Fre- 
quently, they  must  cross  the  road  in  order 
to  reach  home.  Tlie  greater  majority  of 
"child  crossing"  accidents  have  occurred  in 
these  crossings-particularly  in  the  afternoon- 
while  on  the  way  home.  This,  I  am  told,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  finally 
released  after  a  full  day  of  restrained  be- 
haviour and  are  in  such  higli  spirits  as  to 
be  carefree  and  careless.  If  they  are  in  a 
hurry  to  do  some  tiling  after  school,  then  tliey 
are  more  likely  to  be  careless. 


We  all,  I  am  certain,  agree  that  as  a  rule, 
it  is  the  carefree  youngster  who  darts  out 
onto  the  roadway  and  into  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming vehicle.  Experience  has  been  that  the 
youngsters,  despite  tiie  fact  that  they  are 
constantly  reminded  to  be  careful,  often 
forget  and  step  onto  the  roadway  from  in 
front  or  behind  the  school  bus. 

However,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  these 
children  are  not  necessarily  left  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  motorist.  The  Department  of 
Transport  has  legislation  which  does  a  great 
deal  towards  controlling  such  accidents.  This 
legislation  specifies  that  all  automobiles  must 
stop  when  approaching  a  stopped  school  bus, 
in  either  direction,  when  the  school  bus  has 
activated  flashing  signals.  Furtliermore,  tins 
legislation  also  specifies  that  all  motorists 
must  abide  by  this  law  in  all  areas  of  our 
province  where  the  speed  limit  is  in  excess 
of  35  miles  per  hour. 

And  this  later  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
one  that  has  a  direct  eftect  on  our  urban 
and  rural  youngsters.  It  is  the  one  that  is 
very  dangerous. 

Here  is  what  happens.  There  are  many 
little  hamlets  in  our  piro\'ince  that  straddle 
main  arteries  with  speed  limits  of  more  than 
35  miles  per  hour.  However,  the  hamlets,  if 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  refer  to  them  as  that, 
have  reduced  speed  limits  to  35  miles  per 
hour  or  less  for  the  protection  of  their  citi- 
zens  in  the  hamlets. 

This  is  the  situation  that  is  causing  a  great 
deal  of  concern  to  parents  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  own  riding  of 
Ontario  South,  tliis  very  thing  is  causing  con- 
sidcraible  concern.  And  I  have  been  to  many 
areas  of  northern  Ontario  where  the  popula- 
tioai  is  even  more  scattered  and  where  the 
same  situations  exist.  The  rural  areas  are 
dotted  with  hterally  thousands  of  small  ham- 
lets consisting  of  merely  a  few  homes  and 
where  the  speed  limits  ha\e  been  reduced  to 
35  miles  per  hour  or  less  for  merely  a  few 
hundred  yards  so  to  slow  down  the  trafiic. 
Most  roadways  in  urban  areas,  where  young- 
sters are  being  picked  up  by  school  buses, 
are  zones  of  35  miles  per  hour  or  less. 

Consequently,  these  children  have  no  pro- 
tection. The  driver  of  the  bus,  I  understand, 
may  activate  his  flashers  if  he  wants  to.  How- 
ever, the  motorist  is  not  compelled  by  law  to 
stop.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  many 
drivers  do  not  bother  to  activate  signals  at 
any  time  in  these  speed  zone  areas. 

TJie  result  of  this  is  well  illustrated  in 
facts  and  figures  available  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  which   show  a  significant 
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increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  involving 
school  children  who  board  or  leave  a  bus 
in  areas  with  si)eed  zones  of  35  miles  per 
hour  or  less. 

According  to  the  department,  the  increase 
in  the  accident  rate  can  be  attributed,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  these  youngsters  do 
not  have  the  protection  that  is  available  to 
the  children  who  board  buses  in  ajeas  with 
speed  limits  over  35  miles  per  hour,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  for  motorists  meeting 
or  o\'ertaking  school  buses  with  flashing  red 
signals  to  stop.  Moreover,  the  bus  driver  is 
required  to  remain  stopped  until  all  children 
who  must  cross  have  done  so— thus  the  other 
automotive  vehicles  must  do  the  same. 

I  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under  existing 
legislation  in  a  35  miles  per  hour  or  less 
zone,  the  motorist  does  not  have  to  stop  even 
if  the  signals  have  been  activated. 

There  is  a  logical  and  valid  reason  for  this 
thinking.  And  that  is,  if  you  ask  motorists  to 
stop  for  buses  in  a  35  miles  per  hour  or  less 
zone— there  is  the  disadvantage  of  creating 
traffic  jams,  particularly  in  large  munici- 
palities which  may  be  exempted. 

Unfortunately,  this  regula.tion  aflFects  not 
only  the  large  municipalities,  but  the  urban 
and  rural  areas  as  well.  And  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you  that  it  simply  does  not  work  in 
the  urban  and  rural  areas. 

This  is  well  portrayed  in  the  accident, 
injury  and  death  rate  involving  school  buses 
over  the  past  several  years. 

During  the  1963-1964  school  year  there 
were  192  collisions  involving  a  school  bus 
directly  or  indirecdy  while  transporting 
pupils  to  or  from  school.  In  the  1964-1965 
.school  year  there  were  221  such  occurrences; 
in  1965-1966  there  were  287;  during  1966- 

1967  there  were  409  and  during  the   1967- 

1968  school  year  there  were  498  such  col- 
lisions in  Ontario.  The  average  increase  in 
the  annual  rate  has  been  in  excess  of  a  startl- 
ing 25  per  cent. 

And  there  have  been  many  injuries,  Mr. 
Speaker— injuries  and  fatalities.  During  those 
years  I  have  just  mentioned  26  youngsters 
lost  their  lives  while  in  a  school  bus  or  while 
boarding  or  leaving  it— 402  were  injured, 
many  of  them  seriously. 

Studies  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
dicate a  sharp  increase  in  accidents  involving 
buses  operating  in  the  "under  35  miles  per 
hour"  areas  in  urban  and  rural  Ontario.  These 
studies  show  that  children  crossing  the  roads 
in  such  areas  are  not  afforded  protection 
when  they  are  getting  in  or  leaving  the  school 


bus.  This  Ls  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  is  not  clear  on  this  par- 
ticular issue.  They  do  make  one  concession, 
however,  and  that  is  that  where  previously 
a  driver  was  actually  prevented  from  activat- 
ing the  signals  in  a  35  miles  per  hour  or 
under  zone,  he  now,  presumably,  may  do  so. 

It  would  appear  that  the  breaking  point  in 
our  law  and  regulations  is  the  35  miles  per 
hour  zone  and  under. 

Our  good  neighbours  below  the  border,  for 
example,  appear  to  have  a  much  greater  con- 
cern for  their  children.  Most  of  the  United 
States  have  stiff  legislation  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  school  buses. 

In  the  bordering  state  of  New  York,  for 
example,  a  motorist  must  stop  anywhere 
when,  regardless  of  speed  limit,  a  school  bus 
is  stopped  and  flashing  signals  are  engaged. 
This  applies  to  the  entire  state  and  in  munici- 
palities except  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  each  and  every  state,  the  motorist  may 
not  proceed  until  the  flashers  on  the  school 
bus  have  been  de-activated,  or  the  bus  itself 
is  in  motion. 

We  have  a  somewhat  difi^erent  situation  in 
Canada.  It  would  seem  only  logical  that  On- 
tario, which  boasts  the  greatest  concentration 
of  population  in  the  entire  country— well  over 
one-third  of  Canada— should  have  strict  legis- 
lation for  control  of  motor  vehicles  when 
they  approach  a  school  bus  either  picking  up 
or  dropping  ofiF  school  children. 

With  the  tremendous  number  of  licensed 
motor  vehicles  on  our  highways— and  with  the 
addition  of  large  numbers  of  tourists  even 
during  the  so-called  "off  tourist"  season,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  provide  for  greater 
safety  for  our  youngsters. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  only  urge  this  government  to  take  imme- 
diate steps,  and  that  a  solution  be  brought 
before  this  House  in  the  form  of  proper  legis- 
lation during  the  early  part  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, whenever  that  may  be.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  halt  has  to  be  brought  to  this  rise  in 
accidents  involving  school  buses.  The  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  tighten  up  the  legislation 
that  will  make  all  approaching  vehicles  come 
to  a  complete  stop,  regardless  of  which  direc- 
tion the  school  bus  is  being  approached  from 
and  regardless  of  the  speed  limit  and  remain 
at  this  motionless  position  imtil  the  flashers 
have  been  de-activated— that  is,  of  course, 
except  in  very  large  cities  such  as  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  and  some  of  our  other  large  cities 
in  the  province. 

A  motionless  object  caimot  injure  or  kill— 
and  that  includes  motor  vehicles. 
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We  have  two  million  youngsters,  many  of 
them  are  riding  school  buses  daily— let  us 
provide  them  with  maximum  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  resolution  which  refers  to 
colours  of  school  buses. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  question  about 
whether  the  school  bus  looks  like  a  school 
bus  or  not,  I  recommend  that  one  colour  be 
established  for  all  school  buses.  Furthermore, 
that  colour  should  be  yellow  for  it  is  easily 
identifiable  and  generally  accepted  by  all 
people  in  the  province. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  a  variety 
of  colours.  The  Department  of  Education 
N'ehicles  are  yellow,  however,  privately 
operated  school  buses  can  be  any  colour,  and 
often  are— especially  those  that  are  used  for 
other  purposes  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  only  logical  that  all  vehicles  under 
contract  as  school  buses  should  be  yellow.  I 
further  submit  that  all  private  operators  of 
school  buses  should  be  made  to  install  proper 
signals  on  their  vehicles  whether  the  vehicles 
are  buses,  station  wagons  or  others. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  sir,  that  this  can  be 
done  most  effectively  under  section  94,  sub- 
sections 4a,  b  and  c  of  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  which  are  as  follows: 

That  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coun- 
cil  may  make  regulations: 

(a)  Respecting  the  operation  of  vehicles 
or  any  class  or  type  thereof  used  for  trans- 
porting children  to  and  from  school  and 
operated  by  or  under  contract  with  a  school 
board  or  other  authority  in  charge  of  a 
school. 

(b)  Prescribing  the  type,  design  and 
colour  of  school  buses  or  any  class  thereof 
and  the  marking  to  be  displayed  thereon. 

(c)  Requiring  the  use  of  any  equipment 
on  or  in  such  vehicles  or  any  class  or  type 
thereof  and  prescribing  the  standards  and 
specifications  of  such  equipment. 

In  other  words,  sir,  the  basics  are  all  there 
at  this  government's  disposal.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  we  apply  them. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  do  so— and  do  so 
immediately.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late  for 
some   youngster.    We    simply   cannot   wait. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  to  address  this 
House  on  this  resolution  and  to  add  my  com- 


ments  to   those   of   the  previous   speaker   in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  aware,  in  1966 
an  amendment  was  made  to  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  which  brought  in  these  fonns  of 
regulations  as  we  now  have  them.  This  basic 
legislation  was  further  amended  in  1968.  On 
May  14,  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett)  in  speaking  on  second  reading  of  the 
amendments  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  in 
that  year,  stated  at  page  2894  in  Hansard 
that  the  amendment  that  he  was  proposing  at 
that  time  would  give  municipalities  a  certain 
right  to  pass  bylaws  in  order  to  have  addi- 
tional powers  so  that  the  school  bus  stopping 
law  would  be  available  to  them  in  areas 
where  the  traffic  speed  was  less  than  35  miles 
per  hour. 

This  is  the  difficult  point  of  legislation 
■which  this  Minister  has  brought  before  the 
House.  The  Minister  said  as  follows: 

Several  municipalities  have  asked  for  this  power. 
The  sehool  bus  stopping  law  applies  only  where 
the  speed  limit  is  greater  than  35  miles  per  hour, 
but  more  and  more  municipal  highways  are  being 
designed  for  those  speeds. 

The  school  bus  stopping  law  itself  is  not  changed, 
and  the  amendment  does  not  change  the  responsi- 
bility of  motorists  from  one  community  to  another. 
When  he  sees  a  school  bus  flashing  its  red  light  in 
a  zone  over  35  miles  per  hour,  he  is  required  to 
stop;  in  a  municipality  that  is  exempt  from  this  law, 
in  such  case  the  red   light  will  not  be  flashing. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  comments, 
the  Minister  brought  in  the  amendment  to 
give  us  the  legislation  that  we  now  have.  And 
presently  both  overtaking  and  oncoming  traffic 
must  stop  where  three  conditions  are  existing; 
first  of  all,  where  the  bus  is  stopped  in  an 
area  whose  traffic  speed  is  more  than  35  miles 
per  hour;  secondly,  where  the  bus  lights  are 
flashing  and,  thirdly,  where  the  bus  is  taking 
on  or  discharging  children.  In  this  instance, 
traffic  coming  from  both  directions  has  to 
stop. 

Tlie  Minister,  when  he  spoke  to  the  House 
on  June  4,  1968,  said  that  while  traffic  was 
stopping  both  ways  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
for  uniformity  across  Nortli  America,  he 
thought  that  overtaking  traffic  was  simple 
enough,  but  he  was  doing  this  in  order  that 
our  laws  be  uniform. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  danger  in 
approaching  the  situation  only  to  go  along 
with  uniformity  in  other  jurisdictions. 

In  the  newspapers  in  early  September, 
1966,  there  were  various  comments  concerning 
the  desire  of  some  school  bus  operators  to 
use  their  flashing  lights  in  areas  where  the 
speed  limit  was  less  than  35  miles  an  hour 
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in  order  to  protect  children.  Various  school 
boards  complained  —  including  the  North 
York  board  of  education,  which  operated  the 
fourth  largest  municipahty  in  Canada. 

But  according  to  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, certain  information  was  given  that 
drivers  who  continued  to  use  their  flashing 
safety  hghts  in  the  under  35  miles-per-hour 
zone  might  well  be  charged  because  the  dif- 
ficulty appeared  to  be  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure was  backing  up  certain  trafiic  patterns 
in  metropolitan  Toronto. 

Well,  be  tliat  as  it  may,  I  suggest  that  the 
lives  and  the  safety  of  the  students  who  are 
using  school  buses  are  far  more  important 
than  a  slight  problem  in  traffic  in  the  major 
built-up  areas  of  our  province.  After  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  majority  of  students  who  are 
using  these  buses  are  going  to  their  homes 
in  areas  which  are  not  covered  by  large  urban 
traffic  patterns.  They  are  going  to  their 
homes  in  rural  areas,  especially  during  the 
winter  time,  in  periods  when  the  visibility 
is  poor,  when  darkness  comes  early,  when 
rural  roads  are  made  somewhat  more  narrow 
because  of  accumulated  snow,  when  all  the 
difficulties-^that  supposedly  the  flashing  light 
on  a  school  bus  is  able  to  cure— are  apparent. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  hon.  Minister 
will  take  some  advantage  from  the  comments 
made  by  the  mover  of  this  motion,  the  mem- 
ber for  Ontario  South.  I  trust  that  he  will 
listen,  because  so  far  he  has  not  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  these  problems.  What  he  did 
say  on  March  27,  1968,  in  an  answer  to  a 
question  posed  by  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside,  was  and  I  am  quoting  from  page 
1292  of  Hansard: 

The  law  as  it  is  now  written  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  enibodied  in  legislation  in  all  jurisdic- 
tions in  North  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr)  had  asked  a 
question  concerning  certain  permission  given 
by  Middlesex  county  council  for  the  speed 
limit  to  be  raised  in  the  hamlet  of  Wellbum 
from  30  to  40  miles  per  hour.  The  reason  for 
this  change  was  to  allow  school  bus  operators 
who  had  to  turn  across  various  traffic  patterns 
to  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  change  has  now  been 
allowed  in  the  Aot  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments  made  in  1968.  But  when  the 
Middlesex  county  council,  or  when  any  other 
jurisdiction  has  to  fiddle  with  its  traffic 
patterns  in  order  to  insure  that  we  have 
some  way  of  enforcing  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, then  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


the  whole  of  our  legislation  comes  into  dis- 
repute. When  legislation  has  to  be  changed, 
when  we  have  to  go  to  extremes  in  order  to 
set  up  a  pattern  of  activity,  then  surely  we 
are  dealing  with  legislation  that  is  basically 
not  eff^ective. 

But  tlie  Minister  does  not  beUeve  that 
all  traffic  should  have  to  stop  in  situations 
such  as  this.  This  is  the  same  Minister  who 
is  supposedly  proud  of  Ontario  leading  the 
way  in  many  areas,  as  are  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  from  time  to  time,  so  we 
hear.  Well,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  as  well  lead  the  way  in  this  area— 
that  it  is  no  longer  satisfactory  to  have 
legislation  in  this  form  in  Ontario. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  programme  of 
education,  then  let  us  get  on  with  it.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  this  kind  of  legislation 
with  other  important  jurisdictions  that  border 
on  Ontario,  then  let  us  lead  the  way  in  this 
situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ontario  South  quoted 
legislation  in  effect  in  New  York  and  other 
states  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
vehicles  having  to  stop.  Well,  the  Minister 
apparently  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  that 
information  and  I  trust  that  he  will  obtain 
some  impetus  from  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Ontario  South  to  get  on  with  this 
job. 

Similarly,  the  member  for  Ontario  South 
has  referred  to  the  fact  that  Ontario's  vehicle 
registration  causes  a  great  amount  of  con- 
centration of  the  pattern  of  vehicles  and 
transportation  within  our  province  that  is 
indeed  absent  from  many  other  jurisdictions. 
The  Minister  apparently  does  not  share  par- 
ticularly deeply  that  kind  of  approach  be- 
cause once  again  he  has  not  moved  to  give 
leadership  in  this  area  by  according  the 
Legislature  and  the  children  of  this  province 
the  benefit  of  some  changes  in  our  legisla- 
tion. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  much  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  school  bus  situation  in 
the  province.  One  of  the  tilings  that  can  be 
done  is  to  bring  in  this  kind  of  legislation. 
With  respect  to  the  colouring  of  buses— this, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  that  can  be  dealt  with 
by  The  Department  of  Highways. 

I  think  buses  under  contract  could  well 
be  painted  these  colours,  because  the  colour 
of  the  bus  will  not  stop  their  being  used  in 
some  other  areas  for  other  charters  or  other 
piuposes  as  long  as  tlie  signs  are  covered  at 
the    respective   times.    There    is    a   need   for 
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standaxdization  in  the  kinds  of  signals  tliat 
are  being  used,  for  standardization  as  well  in 
the  kinds  of  colouring  that  we  liave  for  school 
buses. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
speaking  to  this  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  urban  aspect  of  it  ratlier  than 
the  rural,  one  I  have  been  a  bit  more  familiar 
with— the  urban— in  recent  days,  and  it  is  one 
which  the  meml^er  who  introduced  the  bill 
mentioned  briefly. 

As  far  as  the  colour  is  concerned,  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly  that  the  one  colour 
should  prevail.  But  in  addition  to  that  colour, 
I  think  those  buses  should  be  distinctively 
marked,  so  that  anybody  driving  on  tlie  high- 
way approaching  the  bus  from  behind  or 
front  knows  exactly  what  tliat  vehicle  is.  We 
may  have  a  standard  colour,  but  we  may 
lack  the  distinctive  marking  so  that  a  person 
coming  up  rapidly  from  behind  is  not  today 
warned  sufficiently  as  to  what  that  particular 
vehicle  may  contain. 

As  far  as  the  speed  limit  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  presents  some  real  difficulty.  I 
think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  safety  of  the 
school  children  should  be  paramount  in  this 
whole  situation,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to 
work  out  the  best  possible  arrangement  so 
that  the  school  buses  are  protected  and  the 
children  in  those  school  buses  have  maximum 
security.  But  along  with  that  we  have  to 
balance,  in  the  cities  particularly,  and  this 
lias  already  been  recognized  to  some  extent, 
that  for  every  small  school  bus  you  have  a 
flashing  light  whenever  it  stops  and  all  traffic 
brought  to  a  halt,  would  be  completely,  I 
think,  without  justification. 

In  the  municipality  in  which  I  live,  for 
example,  tliere  are  a  great  many  private 
schools,  and  those  private  schools  all  have 
buses  bringing  children  from  kindergarten 
right  up  through  into  those  schools.  Some  are 
very  small  buses. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  I  spoke  this  morning 
with  a  lady  who  was  driving  a  bus  for  handi- 
capped children.  The  law  says  that  she  must 
wheel  up  to  the  front  of  the  house  in  which 
that  child  lives  and  deliver  that  child  right 
to  the  front  door.  And  there  is  no  purpose 
served  in  that  particular  point— in  having  tlie 
flashing  lights— because  she  is  discharging  the 
child  right  there  on  the  sidewalk  and  with 
full  protection. 

And  across  the  city  too,  and  in  most  of 
our  cities  this  is  also  true,  that  school  buses 
do  discharge  the  diildren  onto  sidewalks  or 
onto    protected   areas.    I    think    the    problem 


comes  at  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
protection  for  those  children  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  bus  until  they  get  to  tlieir 
homes,  which  sometimes  involves  crossing 
busy  intersections.  As  the  member  for  Ontario 
South  raised  the  subject  a  while  ago,  this 
involves  this  whole  matter  of  crosswalks  and 
protection  of  crosswalks,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  whole  matter  of  buses  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  buses. 

We  have  had  -this  brought  very  forcibly,  as 
he  pointed  out,  to  our  attention,  in  recent 
days,  in  the  city  of  Tjoronto— it  has  been 
discovered  there  is  no  legislation,  as  a  matter 
of  fact— which  allows  a  school  guard  at  a 
crossing  to  stop  traffic.  This  becomes  a  very, 
very  serious  matter  as  far  as  protection  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  protection  of  the  guard 
is  concerned.  And  we  are  told  by  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  that  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility fixed  here.  He  told  us  the  otlier  day,  in 
answer  to  the  question  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly)  that  there  is  no 
statutory  responsibihty  on  any  individual  or 
agency  for  the  safety  of  children  at  these 
particular  places. 

This  seems  to  me,  to  be  an  area,  along  with 
the  school  bus  area,  which  must  be  looked 
at,  because  statutory  resfponsibiUty  for  children 
at  tliis  point  should  be  fixed.  And  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  responsibihty 
should  lie  with  the  police  commission  of  the 
particular  area  in  which  tliese  crossings  are 
located.  But  more  than  tliat,  most  parents 
would  hke  to  see  representation  of  the 
organizations,  such  as  Home  and  School, 
parents'  organizations,  so  tliat  they  can  have 
their  voice  in  the  decision  as  to  where 
crossings  shall  be  and  how  those  crossings 
shall  be  manned  and  how  they  shall  be 
maintained.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
police  commission  could  set  up  committees 
with  citizen  participation  to  look  after  tliis 
particular  area  of  cliild  safety,  then  we  would 
be  getting  some  place. 

The  other  thing  that  is  very  serious,  is  the 
matter  of  lack  of  real  authority  for  those  who 
are  waving  the  stop  signs  at  these  crossings. 
A  child  may  leave  the  bus  and  he  may  go 
to  a  crossing,  and  then  want  to  cross.  And 
the  guard  may  be  there.  But  the  guard,  we 
were  told  last  week,  has  no  authority  to  say 
"stop"  to  that  traffic,  even  though  he  may 
hold  up  tlie  sign.  This,  to  me,  is  something 
that  should  be  looked  at  carefully  by  our 
Legislature  and  if  our  Highway  Traffic  Act 
needs  to  be  amended  to  provide  for  this, 
then  it  should  be  done. 
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Because  to  ask  an  older  person,  such  as 
many  of  these  guards  are,  or  a  younger 
person,  or  anyone— the  poHceman  has  pro- 
tection, he  has  authority,  but  anyone  outside 
that— to  ask  him  to  go  into  traffic  and  then  to 
protect  the  lives  of  children  there  without 
statutory  ability  to  say  "stop"  to  traffic,  then 
there  is  a  risk  there  that  should  not  be  run 
in  a  province  such  as  Ontario. 

The  other  matter  which  should  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  in  this  whole  matter  is  the 
payment  which  we  are  making  to  the  guards 
at  our  crossings.  Because  of  the  $90  a  month 
which  is  now  being  paid,  the  police  commis- 
sions are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
recruit  people  to  do  the  job.  This  is  in  effect 
a  full-time  proposition.  I  know  it  is  a  sup- 
plementary income  for  the  people  that  do  it, 
by  and  large.  They  a  supplementing  either 
the  family  income  or  the  small  pension  they 
have,  or  something  hke  this,  but  they  have 
to  be  there  in  the  morning,  they  have  to  be 
there  at  mid-afternoon,  they  have  to  be  there 
twice  at  noon,  and  so  it  becomes  a  day's  job. 
And  so  the  $90  is  just  too  small,  as  far  as 
Metropolitan  Toronto  is  concerned,  and  cer- 
tainly this  should  be  looked  at. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  of  Transport,  par- 
ticularly, to  take  a  look  at  this  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  granting  some 
supplement  to  the  municipalities  in  connec- 
tion with  this  job  to  see  to  it  that  people 
who  have  the  fate  of  the  children  in  their 
hands,  and  who  are  guiding  them  across  these 
dangerous  intersections,  to  see  to  it  that 
some  better  pay  is  achieved  in  this  respect, 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  may  be 
alternative  ways  to  handle  the  situation,  just 
as  there  are  alternative  ways  to  handle  the 
school  bus  situation.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  the  school  buses  in  the  cities  to  have  to 
stop  every  place.  So  there  should  be  flexibility 
in  the  Act.  And  it  may  well  be  that  we  should 
look  at  push-button  intersections,  instead  of 
crossing  guards,  where  children  can  be  trained 
to  push  the  button  and  cross.  I  know  they 
are  expensive,  but  again,  human  hfe  should 
not  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  And  in 
busy  intersections,  at  least,  where  the  traffic 
is  heavy,  and  where  it  may  be  difficult  to 
find  adequate  guards  for  this  job,  then  we 
should,  perhaps,  look  at  the  push-button 
signalization  of  these  intersections  and  other 
devices  which  can  serve  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting our  children  right  across. 

-  In .  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  other  areas 
we  have  seen  meter  maids  tried  out  to  look 
after  the  parking  meters.  They  service  those 


parking  meters.  I  am  raising  the  question 
with  the  Ministry  here  as  to  whether  these 
meter  maids  might  not  be  utilized  as  school 
crossing  guards,  and  let  them  tend  to  the 
meters  at  times  when  they  do  not  have  to 
tend  to  tiie  children  at  the  guarding  points 
This  is  something  that  should  be  explored  and 
should  be  looked  into.  I  think  that,  perhaps, 
by  increasing  not  the  police  force  as  such, 
but  the  meter  maid  idea— increasing  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  are  in  this  particular 
field— then  we  might  find  that  we  are  solving 
the  problem  both  of  servicing  the  meters  and 
of  servicing  the  children  and  looking  after 
them  at  the  busy  intersections  where  there  is 
danger  and  where  they  must  cross. 

We  have  no  objection  to  some  flexibility, 
to  some  change  in  the  legislation  along  these 
lines.  We  tliink  that  the  school  bus  situation 
ought  to  be  looked  at  carefully,  but  we  do  not 
beheve  that  every  school  bus  should  have  to 
stop  every  place,  in  the  cities  particularly, 
and  in  the  towns,  particularly  where  side- 
walks are  there  where  the  bus  can  discharge 
those  children  to  safety.  Then  we  think  about 
after  the  children  are  discharged  there,  and 
of  the  other  children  who  are  coming  home 
from  school  and  who  may  not  ride  buses,  are 
assured  the  safety  of  the  crosswalks  by  the 
means  which  I  have  outHned  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  statistics  which  were  given  by  my 
friend  from  Ontario  South  are  proof  enough 
in  themselves  that  the  present  legislation  is 
simply  not  working. 

I  believe  that  the  figures  that  he  suggested 
and  quoted  for  the  1967-1968  year  were 
something  in  die  neighbourhood  of  498  acci- 
dents involving  children,  either  getting  into 
buses  or  being  discharged  from  school  buses, 
as  such. 

Over  the  course  of  the  years,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
accidents.  I  think  that  that  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  which  applies  to 
school  buses  in  this  province  is  simply  not 
adequate;  it  is  simply  not  doing  the  job.  Of 
course,  I  recognize,  full  well,  that  the  num- 
bers of  students  are  increasing  each  year,  and 
with  the  added  numbers,  of  course,  we  have 
more  buses,  hence  more  problems.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  legislation  re- 
quiring buses  to  stop,  or  requiring  both  on- 
coming and  approaching  vehicles  to  stop 
when  flashing  lights  are  operating,  I  feel 
that  the  type  of  legislation  should  apply  right 
across  the  board.  ,i 
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It  may  be,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview 
suggested,  that  in  some  of  the  larger  mumci- 
palities  like  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  circumstances  involved  there, 
such  as  getting  out  on  sidewalks  and  so  on, 
where  the  traffic  could  be  exempted.  But 
otherwise  I  fail  to  subscribe  to  the  logic  that 
to  make  this  apply  right  across  the  board  in 
the  large  urban  municipalities,  would  cause 
traffic  congestion.  Agreed,  it  might  cause  some 
problems  in  that  regard,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
value  judgment  as  to  whetfier  we  want  to 
have  some  inconvenience  exx)erienced  by  the 
motorist  in  a  large  urban  centre,  or  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  perhaps  save  a  life  by 
requiring  the  application  of  this  particular 
law. 

Mr.  Young:  You  might.  It  might  mean  more 
lives  lost  in  traffic  backups. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  My  friend  from  Yorkview  says 
that  it  may  mean  more  atx^idents,  rear-end 
collisions  and  so  on,  so  that  if  the  accident 
does  not  involve  the  child,  it  may  very  well 
involve  the  motorist.  I  think  that  is  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Young:  I  am  saying  you  have  to  balance 
one  against  the  other,  the  motorist  may  be  a 
child  too! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That  is  what  I  said;  it  is  a  value 
judgment.  I  think  that  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  the  procedure  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  could  be  exempted.  I 
diink  that  this  would  certainly  apply,  most 
of  the  time,  in  the  large  urban  centres  where 
you  have  heavy  volumes  of  traffic,  and  many 
cars  travelling  on  all  of  the  downtown  streets. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  things  which  my 
friend  from  Yorkview  talked  about— the  push- 
button crossings,  and  so  on— these  are  all 
good,  but  I  mus-t  go  back  to  a  conversation 
that  I  had  with  a  distressed  mother  some 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  now,  and  it  was 
involving  this  very  problem. 

The  mother  had  a  family  of,  I  think,  four 
children.  As  I  recall  it,  her  husband  was  the 
owner  and  operator  of  a  school  bus,  and  he 
had  had,  within  die  course  of  the  last  month, 
two  very  close  calls  in  respeci:  to  children 
being  discharged  from  the  bus.  Those  acci- 
rents  or  near  accidents  took  place  in  the 
built-up  areas  that  had  a  30  miles  per  hour 
zone,  arxl  so  the  ciirs  were  not  required  to 
stop. 

On  both  occasions,  the  young  people,  ele- 
mentary school  children,  emerged  from  the 
bus  and  ran  around  the  front  of  the  bus,  and 


there  was  a  car  coming  toward  the  bus,  and 
the  children  in  botli  cases  were  almost  hit. 
If  they  had  been  hit,  of  course,  it  is  likely 
they  would  have  been  killed. 

I  approached  the  department  to  see  if 
something  could  be  done  in  this  regard.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  an  extremely  difficult  problem 
to  cope  with.  It  was  a  tough  problem  because 
the  large  urban  municipalities  were  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  either  provid- 
ing this  type  of  legislation,  or  having  to  cope 
with  the  congested  traffic  conditions.  It  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  At  the  nnomei^t,  the 
judgment  of  the  department  was  that  they 
just  eould  not  do  this;  it  was  not  practical, 
and  so  we  have  carried  on  with  this  situation. 

I  say,  quite  frankly,  I  think  it  is  very 
corifusing  if  a  school  bus  operator  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  engage  those  flashing  lights 
in  a  built-up  zone  that  has,  let  us  say,  a  30- 
mile  limit.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  reason- 
able policeman  would  charge  him  under  the 
Act,  although  I  suppose  he  could  very  well 
do  so. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  the  construction 
that  the  policeman  would  put  on  that  type  of 
activity  would  be  that  the  bus  driver  was 
trying  to  provide  the  safest  possible  conditions 
for  the  entrance  and  discharge  of  the  yoimg- 
sters  into  the  school  bus.  And  so  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  has  been  one  case  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  where  a  policeman  has 
actually  charged  a  school  bus  operator  for 
engaging  his  flashing  red  lights  in  a  30-mile 
zone. 

Maybe  I  am  wrong,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
the  Minister  knows  of  two  or  three  cases,  but 
in  my  experience  I  have  never  had  that  drawn 
to  my  attention. 

But  nonetheless,  I  suppose  it  could  be  done; 
it  could  happen.  To  that  extent,  I  think  the 
legislation  is  extremely  c-onfusing  and  incorir 
sistent.  Here  we  have  someone  who  is  actu- 
ally trying  to  promote  safety,  they  are  trying 
to  take  every  precaution  possible,  and  yet, 
according  to  the  law,  they  are  actually  break- 
ing the  law.  So,  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
I  think  that  the  department  is  taking  an 
extremely  chfficult  and  inconsisitent  approach 
in  this  regard. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  that  the 
application  should  be  right  across  the  board, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exemptions  in  the  very 
large  built-up  urban  sections  of  the  province, 
such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  Hamilton 
and  so  on,  where  the  ri^t  conditions  are 
present  for  the  safe  discharge  of  pupils  from 
these  bu-ses. 
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The  other  point  that  is  raised  in  the  resolu- 
tion concerns  itself  with  the  colour  of  school 
buses.  I  must  say  that  this  is  not  a  problem 
where  I  happen  to  come  from.  I  think  all  of 
the  school  buses  that  are  owned  by  the 
various  school  boards  across  the  province 
are  painted  yellow.  I  know  of  no  school  bus 
that  is  owned  by  a  school  board  that  does  not 
have  the  distinctive  yellow  colour  and  the 
appropriate  maricings. 

However,  I  realize  that  perhaps  there  are 
a  few  privately  owned  buses  that  do  have 
different  colouring  and  markings  and  so  on, 
and  so  to  that  extent,  it  should  be  standard- 
ized. I  understand  from  the  Act  that  there  is 
no  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  private 
operator  to  paint  his  bus  yellow.  That,  I 
think,  would  be  a  good  idea. 

I  think  most  private  operators  take  it  upon 
tliemselves  to  paint  their  buses  yellow,  and 
in  that  way  they  standardize  the  markings  of 
the  bus.  I  realize  there  may  be  a  few  in- 
stances where  this  is  not  so  and,  where  it  is 
not  so,  I  think  The  Department  of  Highways 
I  suppose  it  would  be  in  this  case,  should 
indicate  to  them  that  the  colour  of  buses  used 
for  the  haulage  of  school  children  should  be 
standardized.  They  should  be  a  distinctive 
yellow  colour. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  are  all 
the  comments  that  I  would  have  in  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution,  other  than  to  say 
and  to  underscore,  once  again,  that  I  urge  the 
Minister  to  take  another  look  at  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  bring  in  the  appropriate  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  state  of  New  York  has 
done  it,  and  they  have  found  that  it  can  work 
and  work  very  well.  I  think  the  department 
here,  in  view  of  the  very  alarming  statistics, 
should  take  some  steps  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  maght  just  say  a  word  or  two  on 
this  resolution. 

I  would  congratulate  the  member  for  On- 
tario South  for  presenting  this  resolution 
before  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  I  think, 
he  is  taking  a  fragmentary  approach  to  what 
has  become  a  very  large,  serious  and  difficult 
problem— and  that  is  the  whole  problem  of 
transporting,  many,  many  thousands  of  young 
children  and  young  people  to  schools  across 
this  province. 

I  am  sure  the  member  would  realize— and 
perhaps  this  motivated  his  resolution—the  fact 


that  now,  with  the  larger  units  of  administra- 
tion we  have  across  Ontario,  this  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  students  who  are  being 
bused  from  place  to  place. 

This  fact— as  well  as  new  educational  pro- 
grammes in  which  young  pet^le  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  find  choices  within  a  whole 
school  system  rather  than  within  a  single 
school— will  mean  that,  in  many  cases,  there 
may  be  students  travelling  on  buses  through- 
out the  entire  day,  not  just  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  late  afternoon. 

This  has  many  implications.  The  new 
school  programmes  are  now  tending  to  con- 
sider the  areas  of  outdoor  education  regard- 
ing the  entire  community  as  an  educational 
field  which  young  people  must  explore.  And 
so  less  and  less  of  the  education  of  our 
young  people  for  the  next  few  years,  at  least, 
will  take  place  in  the  standardized  classroom, 
and  more  and  more  of  their  education  will 
take  place  in  the  wider  community. 

By  the  "wider  community",  I  mean,  in 
some  cases,  the  entire  province  and  even  the 
entire  nation.  So  travel  is  going  to  be  a 
major  problem  and  no  longer  simply  a  peri- 
pheral matter  so  far  as  school  boards  and 
educational  jurisdictions  are  concerned. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  a  total  look  at  the  problem  of  finding 
ways  of  getting  young  people  to  school  as 
safely  as  possible.  You  can  see  the  amount  of 
furore  which  this  causes  just  by  what  has 
happened,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  over  the 
school-crossing  problem  here,  and  the  fact 
that  the  parents  in  the  city  of  Toronto  did  not 
have  an  effective  means  of  making  their  views 
known,  of  assessing  what  their  priorities  were 
in  terms  of  educational  costs,  when  the  safety 
of  their  children  was  at  stake. 

We  have  seen  where  the  changing  of  a 
school  system  to  include  senior  public  schools, 
and  the  changes  of  high  schools  to  include 
certain  subject  areas,  has  meant  a  great  deal 
more  transportation  and  a  great  deal  more 
movement  of  young  people.  And  so  I  look 
back  at  this  resolution  and  I  suggest  to  the 
member  that,  not  only  should  he  concern 
himself  with  these  problems  such  as  the  colour 
of  school  buses,  but  perhaps  now  is  the  time 
to  talk  about  standardizing  school  buses,  and 
making  certain  decisions  as  to  what  kind  of 
buses  can  take  children  from  one  place  to 
another  as  effectively  as  possible  and  as  care- 
fully and  safely  as  possible. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  rather  disas- 
trous accident  in  my  own  constituency.  Yoimg 
people  were  killed  and  a  great  many  injured. 
That  whole  question  received  a  great  deal  of 
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piiblicity  in  the  local  newspaper  and  in  the 
Toronto  pai>ers.  It  seems  to  have  died  down 
now,  biit.  it  seems  -to  me  that  there  should  be 
standardization. 

I  am.;  sure  the  Minister  of  Transport  is 
aware  of  this  and  I  would  hope  hjs  depart- 
ment is  doing,  something  about  this  as  well. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  large-scale  effort 
to  determine  the  safest  kind  of  buses  which 
can  be  found.  This  turns  again,  not  only  to 
the  standardization  of  the  colour  of  buses, 
but  also  the  problem  of  bus  drivers. 

■  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  quite  angry  because  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  had  decided  to 
collect  the  money  he  had  received  over  a 
Considerable  length  of  time  from  January  of 
last  year,  I  think,  right  through  almost  to  the 
present  time. 

This  man  was  regarded  by  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  as  totally  disabled  and 
I  disco\'ered  that  the  reason  his  money  was 
being  collected  back  froin  him  was  the  fact 
that,  during  that  time,  he  had  been  driving  a 
school  bus,  had  been  receiving  the  full  com- 
pensation for  bus  driving. 

Here  you  have  a  man  who  is  being  deter- 
mined by  one  part  of  this  government  as 
being  wholly  incapacitated,  receiving  the  full 
workmen's  compensation  allotment,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  driving  a  school  bus.  This 
rather  shattered  and  shook  me  that  this  could 
be  the  case  in  any  school  bus  in  Ontario.  But 
this  was  the  case— and  it  bothers  me  to  think 
that  that  is  the  situation  in  any  part  of  On- 
tario. 

The  total  problem  is  making  sure  that  we 
have  the  most  able  people  driving  our  buses 
as  well  as  the  standardizing  of  the  colour  of 
the  bus,  and  the  kind  of  buses  that  we  are 
going  to  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  there  could  well 
be  a  survey  of  the  kind  of  bus  routes  that  are 
being  used.  I  notice  that  the  member  was 
very  specific.  It  is  a  very  carefully  drawn  up 
resolution,  this  concern  over  the  amount  of 
speed  over  these  various  highways  that  the 
buses  go  on.  There  might  very  well  be  direc- 
tions as  to  the  kinds  of  routes  which  are  the 
safest  for  young  people  to  move  on. 

I  know  one  of  the  things  that  does  bother 
The  Department  of  Transport,  and  other 
school  authorities,  is  how  much  can  you  pro- 
tect children?  That  is,  if  you  try  to  over-pro- 
tect them,  that  is,  I  think  there  are  even  some 
who  would  say  that  thexe  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  flashing  lights  on  school  buses.  That 
you  .should  Jet  the  Jcids  get  off  and  realize 


tliere  is  traffic  out  tliere,  and  *  that  they,  are 
going  to  haye  to  face  that  kin<d  of  traffic,  cer- 
tainly when  they  are  outside,  school  hours^ 
and  the  best  thing  is  to  let -them  fend  for 
themselves  and  do  as  they  will  , and  hope  to. 
heaven  that  they  survive.  I:  guess  it  is  the- 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  that  particular  case, 
but  there  is  an  argument  for  indicating  that 
you  only  teach  responsibility  in  traffic  by 
giving  responsibilit>'. 

I  am  not  one  who  agrees,  with-  that  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  phasing^ 
step  by  step,  of  giving  the  responsibility  in 
the  kind  of  traffic  which  our  modern  society 
produces,  but  none  the  less,  there  is  that 
argument.  I  think  that  possibly  .there  is  a 
place,  not  only  for  concerning  ourselves  about, 
bus  routes,  bus  drivers  and  bus  colours  and 
so  on,  but  also  for  the  whole  problem  of  a 
phasing  of  developing  responsibility  in  traffic. 
However,  I  certainly  would  agree  with"  this 
resolution  and  hope  that  the  liierhber  might 
even  consider  bringing  in  a  nibre  inclusive  and 
comprehensive  resolution  again. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  support  the 
member  for  Ontario  South  in  his  resolution, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two  points.: 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  some  loading 
areas  constructed  in  the  re-building  of  our 
new  highways.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
our  problems  is  that  what  is  rural  today,  is 
urban  tomorrow.  It  could  well  be  that  we 
should  have  some  design  work  and  we  shouM 
also  have  a  stage  in  the  planning  of  high- 
ways, for  having  loading  areas  designed. 

There  is  also  the  other  proJ>lem,  I  think, 
and  that  is  that  in  the  rural  areas  it  would 
be  of  assistance  tp  have  a  sign  which  denoted 
loading  areas  for  school  children.  We  now 
have  many  signs  but  I  believe  if  we  had  a 
place  on  the  highway  that  was  denoted  by  a 
sign  we  could  also  have  our  travelling  public 
familiar  with  that  sign  and  know  where  to 
stop.  As  you  know,  usually  buses  stop  on  one 
side  of  the  highway  and  then  stop  on  the 
other  side  at  evening's  return. 

This  could  well  be  devised  to  improve 
the  situation  where  you  are  not  familiar  with 
exactly  where  a  bus  is  going  to  stop  at  .a 
certain  time. 

There  also  seems  to  me  to  be  a  place  to 
have  consultation  with  the  school  boards  and 
the  administrative  staff  in  designating  where 
a  bus  should  stop.  I  have  noticed  that  buseS 
sometimes  stop  on  grades  wher-e  trucks  with 
hea\y   loads   have,  a  bit.  of   cji^culty,.  on. a 
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greasy,  frosty  morning  starting  oflF,  or  they 
liave  a  bit  of  a  difficulty  in  stopping  on  a 
downgrade  behind  a  bus.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  place  here  for  improvement. 

Tjhere  also,  I  think,  is  a  place  for  the 
s-tandardization  of  school  bus  colours.  I  would 
agree  that  this  should  be  done.  There  is  some 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  bus  companies 
who  use  buses  for  a  dual  purpose  and  have 
their  own  particular  colour  schemes,  but  I 
think  when  they  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
transporting  s-chool  children,  they  should  at 
least  have  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  their  bus 


yellow.  They  could  perhaps  have  another 
colour  scheme  for  the  balance  of  it,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  tlie  colour  should  be 
for  the  sch(K)l  bus  colour.  I  agree  witli  the 
member  for  Ontario  South  that  it  should  be 
a  Department  of  Highways  yellow. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  this  debate?  If  not,  this 
completes  the  debate  on  Resolution  No.  28. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
House  in  cornmittee  of  supply;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Reuter  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  wish  to  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege  at  this 
time.  My  point  of  privilege  is  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  my  privileges  have  been 
infringed  upon,  in  fact  one  might  even  say 
that  my  privileges  have  been  denied,  in  that 
the  former  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett),  acting  for  the 
government,  did  on  March  10  and  again  on 
March  13  of  this  year,  refuse  to  make  avail- 
ible  to  me  a  report  submitted  by  the  OWRC 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  dumping  of 
acid  into  Hamilton  Bay.  Subsequent  to  this 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  again  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  made  this  report 
aivaHable  to  a  citizen  who  wrote  for  it. 

Well  sir,  I  feel  that  this  government  has 
acted  in  a  very  irresponsible  manner- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  stated 
his  point  of  privilege  and  he  should  not  con- 
tinue with  any  statements  of  fact  or  opinion. 
If  the  hon.  member  has  completed  his  point 
of  privilege- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  wish  to  substantiate  it  by 
reading  into  the  record  the  events  which  I 
have  just  stated  as  having  taken  place. 

On  March  10,  sir,  I  asked  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  has  raised 
a  point  of  privilege  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  point  of  privilege  is  in  order  at  any 
time,  whether  it  is  in  committee  or  while  the 
House  is  in  session,  but  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  member  should  simply  state  his  point  of 
privilege  and  not  support  that  point  of  privi- 
lege with  any  long-drawn-out  reading.  Can 
the  hon.  member  not  state  what  his  point  of 
privilege  is? 

Mr.  Deans:  Well  sir,  I  believe  that  I  have 
the  right  to  offer  the  substantiating  evidence 
to  back  up  the  xK)int  of  privilege  which  I  have 
placed  before  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  proceed  and  if  it  is  not  in  order  I  will 
stop  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10  of 
this  year  I  asked  the  then  Minister  of  Energy 
and   Resources   Management: 

Has  the  Minister  received  the  report  on  the  in- 
vestigation underlnken  into  the  reported  dumping 
of  150  gallons  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  Hamilton 
Bay  during  the  week  of  February  14  by  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada? 

The  hon.  Minister  answered:  "Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  is  yes". 

I  then  asked:  "Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?"  and  the  Minister 
answered:  "Yes". 

I  asked:  "Will  he  (the  Minister)  make  the 
report  available  to  the  House?"  The  Minister 
answered:  "No". 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  I  again 
asked  the  Minister: 

Will  the  Minister  explain  the  reason  for  his 
decision  not  to  make  public  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  dimiping  of  acid  by  Stelco  into 
Hamilton    Bay? 

And  the  Minister's  answer  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  staflF  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  maintains  a  continuous  sur- 
veillance over  provincial  waters  and  frequently 
reports  on  the  matter  similar  to  the  one  raised  by 
the  hon.  member.  These  reports  are  part  of  the 
administrative  procedure  within  my  responsibility 
and  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  spend  time  each  day  on  matters  of 
administrative  routine  within  the  Minister's  responsi- 
bility. 1  am,  of  course,  always  willing  to  answer 
specific   questions. 

I  then  tasked,  by  way  of  a  supplementary 
question: 

May  I  enquire  of  the  Minister  if  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  polluting  of  the  water  of  Hamilton 
Bay  is  a  public  matter  and  not  a  private  matter 
for  liis  department? 

The  hon.  Minister  answered: 
Polluting     the     water     is     a     public     matter,     but 
reports   to  the    Minister  are   private   matters. 

Now,  sir,  today  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
and  in  the  Toronto  Daihj  Star  there  is  a 
report  that  indicates— I  will  read  it  for  your 
understanding.  It  is  datelineil  June  9,  1969, 
Hamilton,  CP: 

A  water  pollution  report  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  refused  to  table  in  tlie 
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Legislature,  and  the  Opposition  was  not 
allowed  to  see,  was  released  over  the  week- 
end by  Premier  John  Robarts  to  a  19-year- 
old  Burlington  high  school  student. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  sir,  at  this  point,  that 
I  do  not  feel  that  tliis  person  had  no  right  to 
the  report.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  I  feel  he 
had  every  right  to  the  report.  But  I  also  feel 
that  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  pollution  in  tliis 
province,  I  had  as  much  right  to  receive  that 
report  as  did  he. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  sir,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  acted  in  an 
irresponsible  manner  in  making  that  report 
available  after  having  had  it  requested  in  this 
House  and  having  had  it  denied  by  the  Min- 
ister who  was  in  charge  of  that  department 
aciing  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

I  would  ask,  sir,  that  you  refer  this  to  Mr. 
Speaker  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.   Chairman:    I   would   say   to   the   hon. 

member  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  while  a  point  of  privilege,  as  I  said,  is  in 
order  at  any  time  and  as  chaiiman  of  the  com- 
mittee 1  had  heard  the  point  of  privilege,  it 
is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  to 
deal  with  the  point  of  privilege,  particularly 
since  the  matter  took  place  while  the  House 
was  in  session.  I  will  see  to  it  for  the  hon. 
member  that  the  matter  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Speaker;  and  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Speaker  will  deal  with  it  as  he  deems 
proper. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Before 
tlie  hon.  Minister  proceeds  with  his  estimates, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  honour  this  evening 
of  introducing  some  guests  from  the  great 
riding  of  York  North;  they  are  students  and 
parents  from  the  Kinghom  public  school. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  now  well  into  the  third  year  of  its 
existence,  is  seeking  approval  of  monetary 
appropriations  designed  to  make  possible  con- 
tinued progressive  growth  coupled  with  sta- 
bility. 

Many  hon.  members  will  recall  that  the 
moneys  for  which  approval  was  sought  in  OTir 
first  estimates  were  required  to  organize  the 
department   and    bring    into    the    government 


service  needed  expert  personnel.  A  year  ago, 
by  which  time  we  were  committed  among 
other  things  to  an  expanding  consumer  pro- 
tection role,  we  required  a  boost  in  funds  of 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

This  year,  I  suggest,  our  estimates  reflect  a 
progressive  consolidation  of  services.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  growth  has  been  curtailed, 
but  rather  indicates  that  the  building  and  or- 
ganizing of  our  first  two  years  have  enabled 
us  to  provide  expanding  services  through  the 
evolvement  of  a  highly  expert  and  efficient 
staff. 

We  are  seeking  approval  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures totalling  $3,424,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969-1970.  Ihis  represents  an  increase 
of  $216,000,  or  6.7  per  cent  over  last  year. 

A  major  portion  of  the  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  the  salary  increases  which  re- 
suited  from  the  general  wage  revisions  an- 
nounced in  1968  throughout  the  civil  service. 
Another  important  factor  was  the  addition  of 
16  new  personnel  during  1968-1969,  which 
brought  departmental  staff  to  a  total  of  324. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  may  I  say  this: 

Judged  by  the  numbers  of  decisions  issued 
during  the  past  year  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  had  its  busiest  year.  Amendments 
to  The  Securities  Act,  1966,  and  its  regula- 
tions made  during  the  year  provided  for 
added  disclosures  for  the  public  as  well  as 
modifying  and  enlarging  the  commission's 
powers.  "Security"  was  further  defined  to 
include  "scholarship  funds".  The  definition 
of  "insider"  was  broadened.  The  commission 
was  also  given  the  power  to  apply  to  the 
high  court  for  orders  enforcing  the  Act  as 
well  as  being  given  the  power  to  suspend 
trading  in  specific  securities  where  the  cir- 
cumstances required  such  action.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  financial  disclosure  part  of  the 
Act  provided  for  clearer  disclosure  for  mutual 
funds. 

The  regulations  were  expanded  to  define 
"finance  companies"  and  to  provide  for  a 
sophisticated  form  of  regular  financial  report- 
ing by  them.  Where  the  finance  company's 
obligations  are  secured  by  a  trust  indenture 
the  regualtions  spell  out  certain  statutory 
conditions  which  must  appear,  or  are  implied 
in  that  indenture,  as  well  as  providing  for 
certain  rights  and  duties  for  the  trustee. 

Amendments  presently  before  this  Legis- 
lature make  provision  for  implementing  re- 
comiuendations  of  the  Beatty  report,  and  in 
addition  provide  a  specific  right  of  appeal 
from  discip.inary  actions  of  the  directors  of 
the  stock  exchange  to  the  OSC. 
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Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of 
change,  either  contemplated  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  put  into  effect,  can  be  denwn- 
strated  in  the  consumer  protection  division  of 
the  department. 

The  proposed  estabHshment  of  a  commer- 
cial registration  appeal  tribunal  is  among  the 
most  welcome  and  far-reaching  concepts  to 
be  introduced  under  the  aegis  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  vital  change  in  approach  removes 
from  the  registrars  and  transfers  to  a  broadly- 
based  tribunal  the  final  authority  regarding 
the  refusal,  suspension  or  revocation  of  a 
licence. 

The  hon.  members  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  this  action  will  remove  from  the  regis- 
trars a  hitherto  onerous  responsibility  and 
bring  a  major  function  of  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  into  line 
with  the  McRuer  Royal  commission  report 
recommendation  which  suggested  that,  "no 
official  should  have  the  power  to  refuse,  sus- 
pend or  revoke  a  licence." 

The  tribunal  to  be  established  will  have 
the  additional  authority  to  review  decisions 
of  the  registrar  and  will  also  be  empowered 
to  advise  the  Minister  on  consumer  affairs. 

It  will  be  composed  of  a  full  time  chair- 
man, a  vice-chairman  who  will  be  retained 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  three  members  from  the 
public  service  and  additional  members  rep- 
resenting the  industries  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department. 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  tribunal  will 
be  to  the  court. 

Another  major  step  forward  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  consumer  protection  division 
will  result  from  action  being  taken  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  which  has  been  conducted 
over  the  past  year  by  the  organization  and 
methods  group  of  treasury  board. 

Its  implementation  will  centralize  the 
registration  function  in  the  registration  and 
examination  branch  of  the  department. 

We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  final  stages  of 
bringing  into  being  a  centralized  registration 
unit. 

Coincidental  with  this  change,  all  forms 
required  for  registering  under  various  Acts 
are  being  revised  with  a  view  to  accomplish- 
ing what  we  believe  will  be  a  very  welcome 
measure  of  standardization. 

The  investigative  staff  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  has  been  strengthened  and 
the  position  of  inspector,  foreign  lands  sub- 
divisions has  been  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  registrar  of  real  estate  and 


business  brokers.  These  expanded  services 
and  aforementioned  salary  increases  will  re- 
quire approval  of  $1,311,000  for  consumer 
protection,  an  increase  of  $111,000  over  a 
year  ago. 

The  main  office  function  as  it  was  known 
a  year  ago  now  comes  under  the  general 
heading  of  departmental  administration,  and 
as  such  embraces  the  office  of  the  Minister 
and  Deputy  Minister  and  a  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative services  division.  The  estimated 
cost  of  running  this  function  is  $625,000. 

Included  within  the  organization  of  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Minister  are:  a  research 
and  advisory  group  consisting  of  a  financial 
and  accounting  adviser,  a  financial  research 
analyst,  an  economist  and  a  departmental 
solicitor;  a  public  information  services  unit 
responsible  for  the  development  of  consumer 
education  programmes;  and,  a  systems  and 
procedures  team  responsible  for  continuing 
evaluation  of  tlie  department's  management 
and  office  operations  practices. 

The  financial  and  administrative  services 
section  provides  central  personnel,  accounting 
and  general  administrative  support  pro- 
grammes for  the  department  as  a  whole. 

A  general  strengthening  of  the  examination 
staff  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  accounts  in  part  for  the  additional 
$91,000  for  which  approval  will  be  sought 
in  vote  703. 

Among  the  additional  staff  provided  for  are 
an  insurance  consultant  to  provide  expert 
advisory  assistance,  and  a  policy  service 
officer  to  handle  enquiries  and  complaints 
from  the  general  public  with  respect  to  in- 
surance matters  generally. 

This  question  of  complaints,  and  enquiries, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  which  we  are  aware  has 
given  concern  to  some  members  of  this 
House.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize 
this  aspect  of  the  insurance  business— Ijccause 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
panies deal  promptly  and  fairly  with  their 
claimants— I  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
of  the  approaches  which  are  being  taken  by 
the  department. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  manner 
in  which  to  refer  to  this  subject  than  to  quote 
from  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  on  the  dis- 
position of  complaints  against  insurers.  It 
states,  and  I  quote: 

The  insurer  and  its  agents  at  all  times 

must  act  in  the  utmost  good  gaith  towards 

its     policyholders     and     claimants.     While 

resisting    dishones-t    or    inflated    claims,    it 
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must  negotiate  claim  settlements  on  the 
basis  of  the  intention  of  contracts  and  not 
take  advantage  of  purely  technical  defences 
nor  adopt  delaying  tactics  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  insured. 

In  any  dispute  between  a  policyholder 
and  an  insurance  company,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
policyholder  to  take  legal  advice  or  com- 
mence an  action  to  receive  a  reasonable 
offer  of  a  just  settlement.  Nor  should  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  aid  from  a  gov- 
ernment department.  The  insurer  should 
make  the  first  offer  of  settlement  tliat  is 
reasonable  and  just. 

In  any  case  of  doubt,  an  insurance  con- 
tract should  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the 
insured,  and  the  insurance  company  should 
be  prepared  to  freely  give  the  benefit  of 
doubt  to  the  claimant. 

In  addition,  an  insurer  should  never  act 
as  an  antagonist  towards  a  claimant  and 
use  its  advantageous  position  simply  to 
attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  its  claims. 
If  this  position  is  maintained  then  the 
only  disputes  that  should  arise  requiring 
the  attention  of  this  office  will  be  those 
having  to  do  with  unjustified  claims,  or 
those  rare  cases  when  there  is  a  substan- 
tial problem  concerning  valuation  or  the 
interpretation  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  this  policy  statement  and  its  implementa- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  towards  ehminating 
even  further  the  types  of  complaints  which 
have  unfortunately  arisen  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  hope  that  during  the  course  of  the 
deb:^ites  on  the  estimates  of  our  department 
that  I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
in  further  detail  some  of  these  matters  which 
concern  all  of  us. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  the  estimates  of  the 
department  that  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  we  have  full,  plain  and  true  disclosures 
whether  we  are  buying  stocks  or  whether  we 
are  buying  cars;  whether  we  are  buying 
insurance,  or  whether  we  are  buying  a  house; 
whether  we  are  buying  a  cemetery  plot  or  a 
doll  for  our  children. 

It  is  the  department  which  is  not  there  to 
tell  us  what  we  should  buy  or  should  not 
buy,  but  what  we  are  buying— and  disclosure 
is  the  key  to  this  department's  role.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  read,  as  a  result,  the  example 
that  this  department  has  published  recently 
of  its  own  operations,  disclosing  what  it  itself 
is  doing. 


Last  year  I  made  some  comments  about  the 
annual  report  made  by  the  department,  and 
I  criticized  the  fact  that  it  did  not  show 
financial  statements  and  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, details  of  operations  on  a  com- 
parative basis  that  would  have  shown  just 
how  much  is  being  spent  for  each  phase  of 
the  department's  operations.  I  also  observed 
that  the  department  at  least  brought  its 
report  out  within  a  reasonable  number  of 
months  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  it 
was  reported. 

This  year,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  it  does 
have  a  little  more  detail.  We  can  see  how 
much  is  being  spent  in  each  aspect  of  the 
operation  to  do  the  job  that  this  department 
has  to  do.  But  we  are  still  without  com- 
parative statistics.  We  are  still  being  given 
a  report  that  tells  us  what  goes  on  for  the 
period  of  January  1  to  December  31,  1968, 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1968.  I  wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen if  companies  such  as  these  companies 
here— Denison  Mines,  Massey-Ferguson,  or 
George  Weston— put  out  such  reports  and 
said:  "Now  we  are  telling  you  shareholders 
what  is  going  on  in  our  company  for  one 
period,  but  these  financial  statements  have  to 
do   with    another   period." 

I  do  not  tliink  that  this  department  would 
accept  such  a  report  as  being  a  proper  dis- 
closure. I  think  it  is  time  that  this  depart- 
ment started  to  set  an  example  that  can  be 
followed  by  the  corporations  and  the  busi- 
nesses throughout  this  province.  They  look  to 
it  for  leadership. 

I  know  that  this  department  operates  in  a 
different  period  than  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment but  would  that  be  an  excuse  for  a  sub- 
sidiary of  one  of  these  companies,  were  they 
to  report  on  different  terms  because  their 
head  office  had  a  different  period  for  report- 
ing? Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  have  financial 
reports  on  a  comparative  basis  another  year— 
for  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  depart- 
ment is  reporting.  But  let  us  give  them  credit 
for  an  improvement  at  least  over  last  year. 
We  note  an  increase  in  cost  this  year.  The 
Minister  has  set  out  and  told  us  about  the 
reasons.  I  can  understand  the  need  for  the 
increased  expenditures.  They  have  a  big  job 
to  do,  they  are  in  a  field  of  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  where  a  lot  of  dollars  are 
involved.  A  lot  of  money  can  be  lost  by  the 
public  if  there  is  not  careful  surveillance  on 
their  part. 

It  is  very  important  that  they  have  the 
best  staff  possible  to  carry  out  this  job.  I  do 
not  think  we  begrudge  them  the  extra  money 
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one  bit  they  are  asking  us  to  approve.  But, 
when  I  look  at  these  departmental  expendi- 
tures and  the  revenues  that  come  in  from 
fees  from  the  various  branches  of  business— 
and  I  see  that  these  fees  do  not  cover  the.se 
expenditures— I  wonder  why  we,  as  legis- 
lators, are  asking  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
business. 

Why  cannot  business,  whether  it  be  under 
the  Securities  Commission,  or  the  insurance 
branch,  or  the  various  companies  that  come 
under  the  Consumer  Protection  Branch,  pay 
fees  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  operating  this 
department?  There  are  many  reasons  why 
other  departments  cannot  cover  their  own 
expenditures  with  revenues  from  their  own 
sources  but  this  department  is  one  where  we 
certainly  should  set  fees  that  will  cover  the 
cost  of  operating  it.  It  is  being  operated  for 
the  real  benefit  of  the  businesses  themselves, 
not  just  the  public,  but  for  the  businesses 
themselves. 

Unless  they  create  confidence,  unless  the 
public  has  confidence  in  their  operations,  they 
are  going  to  suffer.  Let  us  see  that  these 
fees  that  are  paid  by  the  various  branches  of 
industry  and  of  commerce  here,  are  sufficient 
to  cover  the  operations  of  this  department.  I 
hope  that  the  Minister— although  there  was 
some  move  made  in  that  direction  last  year- 
will  move  further  in  that  direction  during 
the  coming  year. 

We  have  seen,  during  the  past  year,  some 
very  fine  legislation  introduced  to  further 
improve  and  cover  up  the  deficiencies  in 
legislation  that  we  had  before.  One,  for 
example,  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  was  with 
regard  to  trust  and  loan  companies,  com- 
panies that  would  come  under  the  category 
of  the  Prudential  Finance.  It  is  legislation  that 
would  lead  us  to  believe  we  probably  will 
have  less  chance  of  having  a  repetition  of  that 
awful  perpetration  of  injustice  to  many  inno- 
cent people  in  this  province. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  job.  We 
have  got  to  keep  on  improving  our  com- 
munication. The  Minister,  I  think,  had  great 
foresight  in  organizing  and  setting  up  the 
advisory  committee  that  he  has,  but  the 
advisory  committee  is  only  representative  of 
the  business  community.  It  has  lawyers,  it  has 
insurance  men  and  bankers  and  security 
people,  but  it  does  not  have  someone  who  is 
just  an  ordinary  person  buying  a  house  or 
a  housewife  buying  goods  in  a  market,  or 
someone  buying  a  security  who  is  not  a 
sophisticated  buyer.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  Minister  to  consider  bringing  onto  his 
advisory    committee    people    who    are    not 


sophisticated  in  their  field  particularly,  but 
just  the  ordinary  public  that  we  are  seeking 
to  look  after.  They  can  tell  us  when  our 
prospectuses  are  not  understandable  to  them, 
and  what  we  should  do  to  make  these  pro- 
spectuses, that  are  issued  for  their  protection, 
more  understandable. 

They  can  tell  us  the  regulations  that  are 
not  really  being  effective.  We  should  have  a 
rotation  system  of  members  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  know  that  there  is  fresh 
blood  coming  in.  It  is  not  then  looked  upon 
by  any  group  in  the  province  as  just  being  a 
closed  club  that  is  just  giving  its  own  ideas  to 
the  Minister,  and  thus  they  are  not  really  new 
ideas— fresh,  new  ideas— coming  in  from  the 
new  people  joining  that  committee  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  Ontario  Securities  Commission  has,  in 
my  view,  certainly  been  doing  a  much  better 
job  as  it  has  continued  to  gain  expertise  in 
trying  to  provide  the  financial  community 
v/ith  fast  processing  of  the  work  that  it  has 
to  do,  and  yet  not  missing  very  important 
points  that  could  cause  great  problems.  To- 
ward that  end,  a  significant  change,  last 
year,  was  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  is 
very  familiar  with  the  financial  community, 
as  the  director  of  the  securities  commission. 
Ajs  a  result  of  that  and  other  moves,  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  closer  liaison,  a  closer  communica- 
tion with  the  financial  community  and  what 
it  is  doing,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  its  operations. 

During  the  year,  it  set  out  a  statement  of 
policies  and  conditions  of  registration  which 
really  shook  the  financial  community  when  it 
was  first  received.  But  then  they  realized  that 
it  contained  many  guidelines  that  could  be 
useful  to  their  own  operations  if  they  followed 
these  guidelines.  They  were  not  regulations 
but  they  were  guidelines  that  the  financial 
community  could  use  to  better  control  their 
own  operations  at  a  time  when  the  boiling 
stock  markets  pose  a  tremendous  danger  to 
the  whole  economy.  We  are,  in  my  view, 
heading  for  another  "Windfall",  or  "Pru- 
dential" or  similar  catastrophies  if  the  invest- 
ing public  does  not  start  to  understand  some 
of  the  basic  requirements  of  good  sohd  in- 
vesting. You  have  got  to  understand  what 
value  is,  that  you  just  do  not  go  flying  off  on 
rumours  to  buy  securities,  the  value  of  which 
you  cannot  understand. 

We  have  the  requirement  of  providing 
prospectuses,  but  we  may  have  full  disclosure, 
we  may  have  true  disclosure  in  these  pro- 
spectuses. But,  the  great  problem  is,  if  it  is 
plain  disclosure.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  lawyer. 
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one  thing  for  a  man  who  is  dealing  with  these 
prospectuses  day  after  day  to  understand 
what  is  in  them,  but  if  I  just  hand  one  of 
these  documents  to  a  person  who  is  not 
famihar  with  legal  language— and  even  some- 
one who  is  familiar  with  legal  language— often 
they  have  absolutely  no  idea  of  what  it 
means. 

One  of  the  wishes  and  one  of  the  hopes, 
when  the  security  commission  changed  its 
regulations  a  few  years  ago,  was  that  our 
prospectuses  would  start  to  be  written  in 
normal  language.  Maybe  at  the  back,  there 
could  be  all  the  legal  data  but  an  ordinary 
layman  would  be  able  to  read  the  document 
and  understand  the  basic  underlying  security 
that  was  being  offered. 

For  example  here  in  one  prospectus  I  read: 
As  above  set  forth  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  said  agreement,  the  company  is  to 
issue  one  and  a  half  common  shares  of  its 
capital  stock  as  reconstituted  following  the 
issue  of  supplementary  letters  patent  alter- 
ing and  increasing  its  capital  as  herein- 
before provided  each  share  of  such  and 
such  a  stock  tendered  for  exchange  pro- 
vided that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  issued 
shares  of  such  and  such  stock  are  tendered. 

That  is  hardly  illuminating.  It  may  be  to 
soane— but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  to  most. 
Here  is  another  one: 

The  company  TSTT  shall  invest  or  cause 
to  be  invested  in  south  side  in  proportion 
of  49  per  cent  and  51  per  cent  respectively, 
a  minimum  of  $6  million  to  the  extent  that 
the  company  and  TSTT  shall  invest  in  the 
same  proportion  a  further  $4  million  pro- 
vided that  the  company  may,  at  its  option 
elect  not  to  invest  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  its  proportionate  share  of  such  further 
amount. 

The  language  is  such  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand what  it  really  means,  not  the  ordinary 
layman.  Certainly,  the  expert,  the  lawyer  will, 
after  he  has  looked  it  over  three  or  four  times, 
and  certainly  the  expert  security  buyer  advisor 
may.  But  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  started 
to  put  these  things  in  language  and  have 
them  checked  by  a  meml^er  of  the  Minister's 
advisory  committee  who  has  not  great  fami- 
liarity with  these  issues— just  an  ordinary 
security  buyer— and  say  to  him,  "What  do 
you  understand  by  tliat?" 

If  he  cannot  understand  it  I  think  it  is 
time  we  started  to  put  it  in  words  that  we 
can  understand.  Xhere  is  another  aspect  of 
the  securities  market  that  is  causing  us  great 
concern  at  this  time.  We  have  spoken  about 


it  and  the  Minister  said  there  is  a  study  under 
way;  that  is  the  matter  of  conglomerates.  We 
have  seen  all  sorts  of  new  corporations  put 
together  including  fancy  types  of  rights  and 
warrants  and  del>entures  with  various  features 
attached  to  them  and  offered  in  such  a  way 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  buying  can  cause 
a  fantastic  inflation  in  price  and  excite  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  analyze  values  into 
buying  these  securities. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  today 
is  that  we  are  going  to  see  many  companies 
of  this  type  which  start  to  hit  more  difficult 
periods  of  financial  operations— periods  of 
lower  earnings— go  on  the  down  side.  We  will 
see  a  very,  very  rapid  elimination  of  any 
value  in  these  securities  whatsoever. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  securities  com- 
mission did  not  just  stvidy  this  matter  but 
came  out  and  stated  a  policy  they  are  taking 
as  to  what  is  going  to  be  a  basic  requirement 
and  disclosure  concerning  the  debt,  the  carry- 
ing charges,  the  senior  obligations  underlying 
these  conglomerates.  They  can,  under  certain 
situations,  be  very  fine  things  but  they  can 
also  be  subject  to  great  abuse  and  cause  a 
great  danger  to  our  basic  financial  markets. 

Regulations  are  not  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  Plain  disclosure  is  part  of  it.  Then 
we  get  into  the  matter  of  what  happens  if 
you  have  regulations  and  one  person  who 
is  determined  to  get  around  any  regulations 
decides  he  is  going  to  do  it.  There  is  always 
a  way  around  a  regulation.  What  do  we  do 
when  they  do  get  around  it. 

Wash  trading,  for  example.  In  the  Toronto 
area  it  is  well  known  to  the  criminal  world 
that  if  you  are  convicted  of  armed  robbery, 
the  first  offence  is  ten  yeai^s  without  any  ques- 
tion. But  we  also  have  a  situation  where 
penalties  for  wash  trading,  for  example,  is  a 
five-year  maximum  and  usually  the  minimum 
is  applied;  often  a  fine  and  not  even  a  jail 
sentence. 

We  had  recently  a  case  which  involved 
losses  of  many  hundreds  of  thous-ands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  business  community  and  the  public 
at  large.  It  was  seven  years  in  the  process  of 
prosecution  and  the  person  got  away  widi  12 
months.  Now  this  is  something,  I  know,  that 
may  not  be  directly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister,  but  it  is  only  through  public  pres- 
sure—through pressure  led  by  this  Minister 
and  others  who  have  responsibility  in  this 
field— that  we  are  going  to  have  reasonable 
sentences  handed  out— sentences  that  will 
really  deter  people.  Not  sentences  that  can 
be  bought,  off  through  a  few  months  in  jail 
or  a  few  days  in  jail,  but  sentences  that  are 
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really  going  to  be  as  stiff  or  stiffer  than  any 
meted  out  for  armed  robbery.  It  is  time  we 
had  the  same  justice  for  those  who  are  poor 
as  for  those  who  are  rich.  Certainly  there  is 
no  place  where  this  discrepimcy  has  been 
more  apparent  than  in  tliis  field  of  security 
legislation  and  penalties  handed  out  for  mis- 
demeanours in  this  area. 

VVe  have  had  a  very  fine  improvement  in 
the  technical  operation  of  the  department. 
I  am  hoping  that  we  will  see  a  much  tougher 
policy  in  the  securities  commission  with  re- 
gard to  prosecutions  that  it  can  now  take. 
Unless  it  steps  into  this  field  right  now— 
where  one  can  see  evidence  in  many  instances 
of  promoters  getting  the  public  caught  up, 
where  the  values  are  very  questionable— 
imless  we  go  very  aggressively  after  these 
people,  unless  they  know  that  they  can  be 
attacked  not  just  by  some  shareholder  or  by 
a  group  of  shareholders  without  adequate  re- 
sources but  by  this  department,  by  the  On- 
tario Securities  Commisison,  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble.  I  am  sure  that  unless  there  is  a 
ver>'  strong  evidence  of  the  securities  com- 
mission going  right  after  these  people  and 
using  every  legal  means,  ruthlessly,  to  prose- 
cute any  evidence  of  misdemeanor,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  real  problem  and  another 
Windfall  or  another  Prudential.  It  is  inevi- 
table in  this  type  of  boiling  market. 

The  department's  consumer  protection 
branch  is  one  that  has  certainly  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  consumer  protection  tri- 
bunal has  been  organized.  It  is  difficult  for 
people  to  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  fair 
hearing  and  it  puts  the  department  director 
in  a  difficult  position  if  he  is  having  to  arbi- 
trate between  some  member  of  his  staff  and 
a  person  of  the  public  involved  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Minister  bringing  in  this 
tribunal. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  consumer  protection 
branch  is  co-operating  and  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  anti-rackets  squad  of  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  working  closely  with 
it.  We  would  hate  to  have  it  fiddling  with 
small,  little  games  while  there  are  really 
rackets  going  on  that  are  being  overlooked. 
There  are  great  dangers  unless  they  are  co- 
operating and  keep  close  touch  between  these 
two  departments,  these  arms  of  government. 
We  could  have  some  serious  racketeers  get- 
ting away  with  murder  while  small,  petty 
crimes  are  being  attacked  and  all  the  time  is 
being  wasted  on  them— or  most  of  our  efforts 
wasted  on  them— and  not  really  doing  the 
major  job. 

The  department  of  insurance  does  not  in- 
clude  the   credit  unions   and   the   cemeteries 


branch.  I  cannot  understand  this  because 
both  those  branches  really  have  to  do  with,  to 
a  great  extent,  accounting  problems  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  financial  status  of  the  credit 
unions.  They  make  sure  the  cemeteries  have 
adequate  funds  for  perpetual  care  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  Minister  has  left 
these  two  branches  outside  the  insurance  and 
trust  companies  end  of  it  and  put  them  under 
consumer  protection.  They  are  in  the  same 
general  field  requiring  surveillance  by  sur- 
prise audits  and  other  questionnaires  of  one 
type  or  another.  They  assure  the  public  that 
their  interests  are  amply  protected,  that  when 
they  buy  a  cemeter>'  plot  or  when  they  in- 
vest in  a  credit  imion  they  will  not  suddenly 
find  that  their  savings  or  money  they  have 
paid  out  disappeared  overnight. 

Insofar  as  the  general  operation  of  the  de- 
partment is  concerned,  I  think  one  area  that 
could  stand  careful  review  by  the  Minister  is 
that  of  the  policy  of  general  registrations  and 
the  method  of  handling  registrations,  whether 
it  be  for  the  security  salesmen,  real  estate 
salesmen  or  the  car  dealer.  I  notice  that  real 
estate  salesmen,  for  example,  have  to  register 
by  May  1  each  year.  Having  a  single  day  for 
registration  causes  a  peak  load  at  one  time  of 
the  year.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Min- 
ister to  have  all  registrations  staggered  so 
that  the  work  load  can  be  spread  out  evenly. 
I  understand  that  some  study  is  being  given  to 
a  common  registration  form.  Perhaps  a  policy 
should  be  implemented  with  that  whereby 
registrations  are  staggered  throughout  the 
year  and  even  out  the  whole  work  load. 

I  also  suggest,  in  this  regard,  that  the 
department  keep  accessible— for  a  period  of 
five  years  —  records  of  registrants  who  do 
not  renew,  for  one  reason  or  another,  their 
licences.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  for  the 
department  to  readily  have  available  to  it, 
on  a  card— I  think  it  used  to  have  a  Cardex 
system.  I  think  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
recent  years,  but  it  used  to  have  a  Cardex 
system.  If  it  wanted  to  inquire  into  some 
person  who  had  been  registered,  there  were 
records  quickly  available  to  the  department 
—and  any  person  who  had  a  right  to  look  into 
that  registrant. 

I  think  the  present  method  is  this:  As  soon 
as  a  person's  licence  lapses,  the  records  dis- 
appear into  some  vault  and  they  are  very 
difficult  to  retrieve. 

This  is  a  key  department  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  disclosure— plain  disclosure— to  not 
only  business  across  this  province,  but  I  am 
hoping  also  to  governments  within  this  prov- 
ince. I  think  that  some  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  diuing  the  year,  and  I  will 
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hope  that  the  Minister  will  look  at  some  of 
these  points  that  I  have  raised  with  a  view  to 
further  progress  being  made  in  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping  with 
the  previous  speaker,  I  intend  to  make  my 
remarks  short  and  I  do  not  intend  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  aspects  of  this  department 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  am  not  knowledge- 
able in  all  of  the  aspects  of  this  department. 
And  some  of  my  colleagues— I  do  not  mind 
admitting  it— will  be  dealing  specifically  with 
matters  relating  to  specific  items  in  tlie 
department. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  though,  to 
discuss  with  the  Minister  some  changes  that 
he  might  make  in  the  consumer  branch.  Last 
year  when  I  discussed  witli  the  Minister  the 
matter  of  consumer  affairs,  I  went  into  great 
detail,  outlining  many  of  the  problems  that  I 
could  see  arising  across  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  province.  I  do  not  intend  to 
do  that  this  year.  But  I  do  want  to  stress  that 
there  is  need  for  change  within  that  particu- 
lar portion  of  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs. 

In  fact,  I  tend  to  feel  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  when  consumer  affairs  ought  to 
be  taken  out  of  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  and  should  become 
in  itself  a  department  of  government,  because 
it  has  become  a  very  large  and  a  very  in- 
volved area  where  each  and  every  one  of  the 
general  public  is  virtually  involved. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  know  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1962  in  a  consumer  message  to 
Congress.  He  noted  that  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  testing  the  performances  of  cer- 
tain products,  developing  standards  and 
specifications  and  assembling  a  wide  range  of 
related  information  which  would  be  of 
immense  use  to  consumers  and  consumer 
organizations.  The  late  and  much  respected 
President  made  clear  that  he  wanted  the 
information  released  as  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  consumers  in  the 
exercise  of  the  consumer's  rights. 

According  to  President  Kennedy,  a  con- 
sumer's right  includes  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed, to  be  protected  against  fraudulent, 
deceitful,  or  grossly  misleading  information, 
advertising,  labelling,  and  other  practices,  and 
to  be  given  the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice.  And  it  is  about  those  things 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  the  Minister. 


Last  year  during  the  estimates  of  the 
department,  as  I  said,  I  made  some  apologies 
to  the  Minister  in  my  speech  for  the  fact 
that  some  and  perhaps  even  much  of  what 
I  said  would  fall  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  department.  This  year  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  tliat,  because  we  have  now  seen  the 
federal  department  in  operation  and  I  am  not 
particularly  pleased  with  what  I  see. 

I  feel  that  in  a  province  that  has  within 
its  boundaries  some  seven  and  a  half  million 
people,  approximately  a  third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country,  a  province  that 
has  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of 
the  country,  the  time  has  come  when  we  in 
Ontario  must  set  up  a  proper  consumer  affairs 
branch  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day  problems 
the  consumer  faces  in  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  in  today's  market  place. 

It  is  my  opinion  as  I  have  looked  over 
consumer  affairs  in  general,  not  only  mine 
but  other  people's,  that  the  consumers  affairs 
department  that  I  envisage  could  well  be 
responsible  for  price  review  and  quality  con- 
trol. This  would  involve  the  continuous  in- 
vestigation of  price  increases  with  an  eye 
to  being  of  assistance  in  keeping  down  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  would  require  the  setting  up  of  testing 
laboratories,  and  the  Minister  has  from  time 
to  time  alluded  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  he 
v/as  not  opposed  to  doing  some  testing  in  this 
province.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  near 
future,  perhaps  during  this  session,  the  fall 
part  of  the  session,  he  might  indicate  in  what 
manner  he  intends  to  go  about  doing  this. 

The  testing  laboratories  could  be  very 
useful  in  regulating  the  quality  control  of 
much  of  the  commodity  merchandising  that  is 
going  on.  We  should,  in  my  opinion,  investi- 
gate the  products,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  standards  of  safety  and  health 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
advertising  of  the  products  takes  place. 

Last  year,  the  Minister  may  recall,  I  went 
to  great  length  to  outline  what  I  thought 
was  wrong  with  the  advertising  media.  The 
Minister  did  point  out,  quite  rightly  so,  that 
it  was  within  the  federal  jurisdiction.  I  am 
now  quite  satisfied  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  dealing  with  it  adequately  and  that 
perhaps  the  province  of  Ontario  should  draw 
up  the  standards  necessary  in  keeping  with 
those  recommendations  I  made  and  the  Min- 
ister himself  has  discussed  from  time  to 
time. 

The  need  to  put  an  end  to  false  advertising 
in  this  province  was,  at  that  time  last  year,  a 
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great  essential.  I  think  it  has  grown  even 
more  so  in  tlie  intervening  months. 

I  would  say  if  I  were  to  sum  up  how  I 
feel  about  consumer  affairs  tliat  the  depart- 
ment should  act  as  a  protection  against 
inferior  quality  and  protection  against  in- 
flationary trends.  I  would  go  to  an  article 
that  was  written  in  the  Financial  Post,  in 
which  a  gentleman  who  has  done  a  consider- 
able study  into  this  area  agrees  with  me.  Like 
everyone  in  the  House,  I  am  always  looking 
for  articles  by  people  who  agree  with  me.  It 
is  Harold  Buchwald  and  he  says: 

The  consumer  is  not  equipped  to  cope 
practically  witli  the  complexities  of  the 
market  place.  He  needs  the  help  of  some- 
one to  regulate  those  with  whom  he  deals, 
to  advance  his  interests  and  to  intercede 
on  his  behalf,  even  if  what  I  regard  as 
the  present  legal  and  commercial  imbal- 
ance is  redressed  by  appropriate  legislative 
enactments.  While  consumer  oriented 
organizations  and  special  agencies  have 
rendered  a  yeoman  service  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  do  so,  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources,  either 
financial  or  human,  to  do  a  complete  job. 
Only  when  there  is  an  effectively  operat- 
ing agency  of  government  will  the  interests 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  be  best 
represented  and  advanced. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  digress  and  say  to 
die  Minister  that  it  has  been  stated  in  news- 
paper articles— and  I  believe  one  was  even 
attributed  to  the  Minister  himself— that  you 
cannot  pass  legislation  that  will  cover  every- 
thing, that  the  consumer  must  take  care  of 
himself  to  a  great  degree. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  by  electing  a  gov- 
ernment the  consumer  is  doing  just  that;  he 
elects  a  government  hopefully,  in  his  opinion, 
that  will  pass  legislation  which  will  protect 
him.  He  is  not  able,  financially  or  even  with 
the  necessary  academic  ability  in  many  cases, 
to  determine  between  the  various  products.  I 
think  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
government.  If  I  may  go  back  to  my  quote: 
Let  me  now  make  a  personal  confession. 

No  one  is  more  opposed  to  the  spread  of 

big     government     and     the     extension     of 

bureaucracy  than  I  am. 

That  is  Harold  Buchwald,  by  the  way,  not 
n>e. 

When  I  first  embarked  upon  research  and 
studies  into  consumer  protection,  I  found 
myself  continually  resisting  formal  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  free  markiet  plg^ce. 


As  I  became  more  aware  of  the  unequal 
rehitive  positions  of  the  truly  helpless  and 
vulnerable  cx)nsumer  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
the  manufacturer,  seller  and  credit  granter 
on  the  other  hand,  I  still  believed  that 
remedial  legislation  could  effectively  place 
the  consumer  on  the  same  plateau  or  basis 
as  the  business  conc^em  with  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  deal. 

Since  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  all  elements  of  the  consumer  com- 
mercial comn>unity,  I  am  now  certain  that 
a  neutral  government  agency  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  true  consiuner  protection.  I 
am  just  as  firmly  convinced  that  once  such 
an  agency  is  accepted  by  the  meml>ers  of 
the  commercial  communit\'  it  will  redoimd 
positively  to  the  benefit  of  the  great 
majority,  who  are  honest  businessmen  dedi- 
cated to  giving  the  consumer  a  fair  and 
honest  exchange  for  his  hard-earned  dollar. 

He  goes  on  at  length.  I  will  skip  a  httle  bit, 
it  is  really  irrelevant.  It  comes  on  to  deal 
with  what  form  should  a  government  agency 
take  and  I  read: 

I  prefer  the  nomenclature  utilized  by  the 
federal  government  in  calling  its  agency 
The  Department  cf  Consumer  Affairs  ratlier 
than  a  consumer  protection  bureau,  and 
I  think  this  is  important  because  in  a  de- 
partment of  consumer  affairs  you  would 
then  be  dealing  with  all  matters  that  con- 
cern the  consumer,  not  only  his  protection. 
Protection  is  one  area  where  legislation 
can  be  passed  and  where  laws  and  fines 
can  be  enacted  but  to  protect  him  is  a 
different  thing  from  having  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  guarantees  him  his  educa- 
tional opportunity  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  processes. 

It  should  convey  the  impression  tliat  it 
is  concerned  with  all  consumer  affairs  in 
the  positive  and  creative  sense  and  not 
simp<ly  the  negative,  protective  and  regu- 
latory vein.  Its  main  areas  of  endeavour 
should  be  education  of  consumer  and 
potential  consumers  in  intelligent  purchas- 
ing practices,  the  wise  use  of  credit,  credit 
management  and  the  availability  of  the 
agency  itself  to  assist  the  consumer  with 
information  and  problems  in  which  he 
may  be  involved. 

I  would  take  a  moment  here  just  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  Minister.  I  have  been 
reading  again  as  I  do  every  year,  in  fact 
from  time  to  time  every  year,  the  brochures 
put  out  and  there  may  l)e  some  added  to  the 
ones  that  I  have  in  my  hand.  I  would  suggest 
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to  him  though  that  there  is  a  brochure  put 
out  in  the  state  of  IlHnois,  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  it  is  a  very  fine,  much 
more  easily  understood  and  easily  read  docu- 
ment that  gives  tips  to  the  residents  as  to 
how  they  might  best  avoid  the  kind  of  pit- 
falls that  we  have  been  talking  about  in  this 
Housj. 

I  commend  it  to  the  Minister  for  his  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  if  this  were  to  be 
distributed— preferably  with  my  picture  on 
the  back,  but  I  will  accept  it  with  his— to  the 
province  as  a  whole,  we  might  ]ie  able  t) 
get  it  across  to  the  people. 

1  he  licensing  and  regulation  of  all  credit 
grantors,  direct  sellers,  collection  agencies, 
debt  counselling  organizations  and  real  esla/l:e 
agents  and  mortgage  brokers  operating  in  the 
high  rate  and  heavy  borrowing  cost  areas— 
and  if  I  miglit  just  take  a  moment  to  deal 
with  something  in  that  area.  There  is  a  great 
need  in  this  province  to  have  even  firmer 
regulations  over  the  use  of  credit  cards.  I 
suggest  to  the  Minister  that  events  of  the 
last  few  moni'hs  ha\e  been  \  ery  disturl)ing  to 
me. 

The  common  jingles  that  one  hears  over 
the  radio  v,-hereby  no  matter  liow  much  you 
ha\e  borrowed  before,  you  can  always  drop 
in  at  your  friendly  finance  company  and  get 
more.  I  think  we  require  some  regulation  on 
this  kind  of  advertising.  I  think  it  is  very 
poor  advertising  and  it  certainly  appeals  to 
those  peop'e  who  are,  at  this  time,  deep  in 
tlie  finandal  bole  and  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  get  themselves  out.  I  think  the  Minister 
woiJd  do  well  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
adsertising  on  the  radio— particularly  at  this 
time— of  the  finance  companies. 

I  think  that  we  also  ought  to  consider 
legislation  to  ban  the  distribution  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards.  I  think  we  should 
appropriate  suitable  penalties  for  companies 
who  do  not  assure  tliemselves  that  before 
they  send  a  credit  card,  whether  it  is  asked  for 
or  not,  the  person  who  they  believe  lives  in 
that  accommodation  does  in  fact  live  there, 

I  do  not  think  tliat  it  is  right  for  any 
compames,  as  banks  in  particular  have  done 
at  this  time,  to  be  sending  credit  cards  out 
from  a  list  that  could  quite  well  not  he  up 
to  date.  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  we 
should  take  action  in  this  area  immediately. 
My  fears  are  the  fears  of  a  number  of  other 
people  and  one  lady  h^s  written  in  an 
article— in  fact,  let  me  say  it  was  at  the  con- 
sumer conference  that  you  held  at  the  Skyline 
Hotel- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  like  to  go  up  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  continue,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  memlxjr  goes  up  and  looks  after 
the  lady. 

As  I  was  saying,  at  the  consumer  confer- 
ence at  the  Skyline  Hotel  there  was  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Carrier,  who  said  that  the  consumer  is 
exposed  to  too  many  shoddy  practices  in  the 
market  place,  and  went  on  to  explain  on  pur- 
chasing a  car.  She  also  says  that  she  urged 
the  government  to  consider  setting  up  con- 
sumer clinics  where  a  person  can  voice  a 
complaint.  She  adds,  and  this  is  the  most 
imiportant  part:  'T  am  very,  very  annoyed  by 
getting  unsolicited  credit  cards." 

I  also  think  it  is  a  very  bad  practice.  I 
think  it  is  something  we  c^uld  put  a  stop 
to  immediately.  I  do  not  think  the  banks  are 
acting  in  the  proper  fashion  by  sending  cards 
to  every  person  in  the  province  that  they 
happen  to  feel  like  sending  them  to.  They 
are  getting  people  into  a  lot  of  difficulty.  To 
go  on  then,  she  calls  for: 

The  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
complaints,  whether  for  offences  against 
legislation  or  civilly  on  behalf  of  individual 
consumers  or  by  bringing  class  actions 
where  required  by  issuing  cease  and  desist 
orders,  which  is  done  from  time  to  time, 
for  breaches  of  the  legislation  and  for 
false  and  deceptive  advertising  and  by 
launching  injunction  proceedings  against 
credit  grantors  guilty  of  unconscionable 
practices— 

And  this  could  quite  well  fall  in  there,  and 
I  think  this  is  important: 

—product,      pricing,      merchandising      and 

marketing   research. 

And  it  is  in  this  area  that  I  am  going  to 
refer  mostly.  She  goes  on  to  analyze  war- 
ranties and  guarantees  and  to  point  out  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  close  liaison  but 
that  really  the  regulations  of  property  and 
civil  rights  fall  within  the  provincial  juris- 
diction—and that  we  can  quite  easily  move 
into  die  field. 

I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many  in  this 
House  who  do  not  need  proof  of  the  ever- 
advancing  cost  of  living  and  I  think  that  the 
consumer  affairs  department  that  I  imagine 
ought  to  be  there  should  take  as  terms  of 
reference  those  things  that  I  mentioned— par- 
ticularly the  product  pricing  and  merchandis- 
ing. It  is  time  to  become  involved  in  guaran- 
teeing that  the  public  is  not  being  fleeced  by 
unconscionable  merchandisers. 
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I  would  refer  to  the  present  situation,  in 
whicli  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  by  4.4 
per  cent  over  the  last  year,  as  an  indication 
of  tlie  inability  of  the  federal  government 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  which  affects  tjie 
pockets  of  everyone  in  tliis  province  an.l 
indicates  again  the  need  for  provincial  ac  tion. 

The  food  index— and  these  are  the  most 
important  things,  these  are  the  thinj^  that 
ever>'one  deals  with— has  increased  by  one  per 
cent  in  the  last  month.  It  reflects  a  higher 
quotation  for  both  food  at  home  and  restaur- 
ant meals,  some  of  which  may  be  attributable 
to  the  changes  in  the  tax  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue.  Among  a  few  items  consumed  at 
home,  were  higher  prices  for  beef,  chicken 
and  eggs. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  as  aware  as  I 
am  of  the  tremendous  problems  that  we  are 
having  in  the  beef  area  right  now— all  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  newspaper.  These 
were  the  main  contributors,  for  the  upward 
movement  was  between  March  and  April  of 
this  year— a  3.7  per  cent  increase  in  beef 
items— and  it  has  been  suggested  there  has 
been  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
beef  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  in  the  last 
month. 

I  sense  that  any  government  which  is  con- 
cerned about  consumer  affairs  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  that  and  if  a  department 
were  properly  structured  it  would  immedi- 
ately investigate  these  increases  to  justify 
them  if  they  can  or  to  have  them  retracted  if 
possible. 

I  think  the  Minister  would  agree  with  me, 
it  has  now  gotten  to  tlie  point  where  the 
average  person— I  am  talking  about  those 
people  in  the  under  $6,000  category— finds 
that  beef  is  a  luxury  item.  They  just  caiuiot 
afford  it.  And  when  beef  becomes  a  luxury 
we  are  in  trouble.  There  is  just  no  question 
that  when  you  cannot  buy  beef  to  feed  your 
family  then  we  are  in  difficulty  in  this  prov- 
ince and  I  think  that  the  Minister  would 
agree  with  me. 

Another  area  where  increases  have  taken 
place  is  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Again,  we  are 
moving  up.  Last  year  we  talked  about  the 
price  of  sugar  having  gone  up  and  then  the 
price  of  the  individual  and  marketable  items 
that  used  sugar.  When  the  price  of  sugar 
came  down,  they  did  not  come  down.  This 
year  sugar  is  going  up  again.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Minister  will  investigate  this  and  if 
he  cannot,  within  the  jurisdiction  he  pre- 
sently has,  I  hope  that  he  will  at  least  make 
representation  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  province   to   the   federal   department   to 


make  sure  that  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
that  was  carried  on  b.ick  three  or  four  years 
ago,  docs  not  take  piace  again  this  year.  The 
price  of  sugar  has  gone  up  by  about  4.8  per 
c(  nl  in  the  last  month  and  we  have  got  to  be 
\(' y  careful  abt)ut  this.  We  cannot  let  it  con- 
tinue. 

In  housing,  the  index  rose  by  decimal  seven 
per  cent  in  one  month  and  home  ownership 
costs  have  advanced  by  1.5  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  April  housing 
index  stood  at  a  level  of  5.2  per  cent  higher 
than  the  equivalent  time  a  year  ago.  And 
I  think  that  this  is  a  consumer  problem  and 
a  problem  that  this  Minister  could  well 
look  into. 

The  clothing  index  went  up,  the  health 
and  personal  care  index  went  up— in  fact  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  the  cost  of  living  in  all 
areas,  and  particularly  the  areas  tliat  affect 
the  person  who  just  makes  ends  meet  today, 
has  gone  up  to  a  point  where  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  make  them  meet  and  we  find  the 
thing  happening.  He  has  to  boycott  these, 
not  because  he  does  not  want  them  but  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  them.  He  has  to  live 
in  substandard  accommodation  or  do  without 
something  else  in  order  to  meet  his  rental.  I 
think  this  an  area  where  this  Minister  could 
well  prove  to  be  influential  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  ( Ontario  South ) :  In  what 
way? 

Mr.  Deans:  Did  the  member  just  come  in? 

The  Minister  might  well  say  tiiat  these 
things  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government,  but  I  tend  to  feel  that 
the  federal  government  has  shown  a  certain 
inability  to  cope  with  it.  As  I  say,  I  think 
that  if  the  Minister  agreed  with  me  that 
consumer  affairs  of  this  province  is  a  direct 
responsibility  of  his  government,  then  we 
could  move  into  the  field  quite  easily. 

Consumer  protection  must  reach  beyond 
the  commonly  used  commodities.  It  must  go 
out  beyond  protecting  in  the  marketplace 
against  the  excessive  food  costs  or  excessive 
housing  costs  or  even  excessive  transportation 
costs.  And  there  is  evidence  in  this  country 
that  in  many  selective  areas  the  costs  of 
products  are  unwarranted. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  House's  atten- 
tion one  area  that  I  think  is  perhaps  not  as 
commonly  used  in  this  House,  but  an  area 
where  many  people  in  this  province  are  being 
fleeced,  and  that  is  in  the  area  of  hearing 
aids.  It  was  proven  in  Saskatchewan  just 
earlier  this  year,  in  Saskatchewan  House,  tiiat 
there    are    twice    as    many    people    suffering 
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from  hearing  loss  than  from  visual  defects. 
Hearing  loss  was  by  far  the  single  common 
impairment  in  the  country,  yet  there  was 
mounting  evidence  that  excessive  prices  are 
being  charged  to  those  who  require  hearing 
aids  in  order  to  lead  a  reasonably  normal  and 
contented  life. 

A  British  Columbia  survey  revealed  some 
startling  figures  in  respect  to  the  mark-ups. 
Five  different  firms  showed  a  retail  mark-up 
of  from  between  49  to  106  per  cent  on  the 
least  expensive  hearing  aids.  It  is  just  un- 
conscionable. On  the  more  expensive  the  in- 
crease was  over  80  per  cent.  It  was  between 
97  and  108  per  cent.  I  would  point  out  that 
80  per  cent  of  those  hearing  aids  that  are 
used  in  this  country  originate  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  are  allowed  into  the 
country  duty  free  and  they  are  exempt  in 
most  provinces— and  I  believe  here—from 
provincial  tax.  Because  they  are,  it  behooves 
the  people  selling  them  to  treat  the  public 
fairly.  If  they  do  not,  it  then  becomes  a 
responsibility  of  government  to  ensure  that 
action  is  taken.  This  is  not  presently  being 
done. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  had  a  very  interesting 
article  this  year  in  which  a  hearing  aid  sales- 
man was  ordered  to  repay  some  $1,282  to  six 
people.  The  judge  made  a  comment  that  the 
market  for  hearing  aids  is  aimed  at  persons 
with  physical  disabilities,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection is  needed.  The  judge  was  W.  S.  A. 
Rodgers.  He  went  on  to  say  that  diligent  law 
enforcement  is  the  best  protection.  While  this 
particular  case  was  out-and-out  fraud,  and  I 
recognize  this,  the  general  sale  price  of  hear- 
ing aids  makes  you  feel  that  an  investigation 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  time.  And  I 
think  that  the  Minister  could  well  instigate 
this  at  the  provincial  level. 

In  another  area,  the  matter  of  public  safety 
is  something  that  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister,  and  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  aerosol-type  fire  extinguishers  on  sale  in 
Ontario.  You  can  purchase  them  in  the 
majority  of  large  department  stores  and  most 
of  the  appliance  stores.  Yet  there  was  a  test 
undertaken  within  the  last  year,  which  in- 
dicated that  of  the  nine  aerosol-type  ex- 
tinguishers tested,  not  one  lived  up  to  the 
advertising  on  the  extinguisher  itself.  I  have 
the  article  here  and  I  want  to  read  one  small 
piece  out  of  it  for  you  so  that  it  will  bear 
out  what  I  said: 

In  an  initial  test  of  nine  extinguishers 
bought  at  random  from  retail  stores,  four 
exhausted  themselves  before  putting  out  the 


fire,  even  from  close  range.  One  of  these 
was  a  foam-type  extinguisher. 
The  gendeman  who  did  this  was  Brian 
Fisher  and  he  did  an  in-depth  study  into  the 
use  of  fire  extinguishers  and  in  so  doing  he 
uncovered  this.  And  these  are  the  types  that 
the  average  individual  is  going  to  purchase. 
They  are  relatively  inexpensive.  They  are  not 
only  relatively  inexpensive,  they  are  useless 
and  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  advertising 
on  the  outside. 

To  allow  this  to  continue  is  really  to  not 
live  up  to  one's  responsibility  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  And  I  would  trust  that  the  Min- 
ister will,  if  I  send  him  a  copy  of  this  article, 
take  recognition  of  the  facts  contained  within 
it.  It  is  fairly  lengthy  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  read  it,  although  my  colleague  may  want 
to  have  something  to  say  on  it  later.  Let  me 
just  read  one  other  small  part: 

Over  the  last  few  months  we  had  set  up 
our   standard    test   of   fires    caused   by   40 
fluid    ounces    of    gasoline    burning   for    30 
seconds.    We    have    bought    every    small 
aerosol  fire  extinguisher  we  could  find  on 
the   shelves    of    Canadian    stores,    and   our 
results  have  been  much  the  same  as  they 
were   in   Britain.    None   of   the   fire   extin- 
guishers tested  were  capable  of  putting  out 
tlie   fire.    None.    When   we   used    them    as 
directed  on  the  can,  most  of  them  recom- 
mended discharging  the  extinguisher  from 
a  distance  of  at  least  eight  feet.   No   ex- 
tinguisher   was    eff^ectively    used    at    this 
distance. 
These   are  two  unusual   areas— areas  that  we 
do   not   normally   deal   with   in   this    House— 
and  here  is  a  place  where  consumer  protec- 
tion is  desperately  needed. 

I  have  not  heard  a  word  back  yet  as  to 
exactly  what  action  was  taken  about  the 
matter  of  dangerous  toys.  Since  getting  that 
particular  one,  I  have  received  numerous 
dangerous  toys  by  all  forms  of  conveyance. 
They  have  come  by  parcel  post,  they  have 
been  delivered  to  the  door,  and  I  even  had 
them  delivered  here. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  In  plain 
brown  envelopes. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  plain  brown  envelopes,  yes. 
I  think  that  if  the  federal  government  is  not 
preparod  to  move  more  quickly— and  they 
h;ve  not  yet  moved  on  the  one  tint  I  showed 
th-  Minister— then  I  suggest  that  we  have  to 
take  over  this  responsibility. 

The  chiklren  of  this  province  are  far  too 
precious  to  be  allowed  to  be  maimed  and 
perhaps  even  killed  by  stupid  toys  that  should 
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not  have  been  allowed  to  be  on  sale  in  the 
stores.  And  if  the  federal  government  does 
not  live  up  to  its  responsibility,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  neglect  ours.  And  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  to  consider  doing  that. 
The  present  scope  of  the  department  is  inade- 
quate, I  feel,  and  the  actions  on  the  con- 
sumer protection  area  are  not  sufficient  at  the 
moment  to  warrant  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  province.  The  things  that  have 
been  done  are,  for  the  most  part,  difficult  for 
the  people  of  the  province  to  understand. 
They  deal  with  specific  items;  they  deal  with 
areas  where  the  general  public  is  not  nor- 
mally involved.  And  I  think  the  whole  depart- 
ment really  deals  with  areas  in  which  the 
general  public  is  not  normally  involved.  And 
because  of  this  I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  the 
kind  of  work  it  ought  to  do. 

I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  to  recom- 
mend to  your  colleagues  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  a  department  be  set  up  for 
consumer  affairs  and  that  the  things  that  I 
have  mentioned  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  formation  of  that  department.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  comment  before  we  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  some  observa- 
tions I  would  like  to  make  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre.  He  made  reference  to 
some  matters  with  respect  to  securities  and 
fraud.  We  do  co-operate  with  both  the  pro- 
vincial police  and  other  police  forces  with 
respect  to  both  matters.  This  is  done  in  the 
securities  division  through  the  securities  com- 
mission, and  also  with  respect  to  consumer 
protection,  with  the  provincial  police,  the 
criminal  investigation  branch  and  with  the 
local  municipal  police  forces. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Who  takes  the  responsibility? 
Who  takes  the  lead?  Your  department  or 
theirs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  whatever  infor- 
mation comes  to  hand,  we  will  immediately 
call  in  the  appropriate  authorities.  We  might 
even  lay  charges  ourselves. 

If  it  is  a  statutory  offence,  our  own  staff 
of  the  securities  commission  would  proceed 
with  the  laying  of  the  charges  and  the  prose- 
cution of  them.  If  they  are  offenses  under  the 
Criminal  Code,  then  the  matter  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General's  department 
or  to  the  local  crown  attorney. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  is  the  investigation  car- 
ried out  by  your  department? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Our  department  would 
lead  off  through  the  investigation  branch  and 
then  possibly  bring  in  the  criminal  side  of  the 
police. 

Further  reference  was  made  to  the  system 
of  registration,  and  I  can  simply  refer  to  the 
words  I  used  in  my  opening  remarks  that  the 
organization  and  methods  branch  had  this 
whole  matter  under  some  consideration.  The 
question  of  staggering  the  expiry  date  of  the 
various  licences  which  we  issue  is  almost  at 
hand  and  a  new  system  of  registration  with  a 
central  unit  is  now  being  established.  We 
hope  this  will  prove  to  be  beneficial. 

I  might  say  that,  in  many  of  the  things  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  dealt  with, 
he  and  I  would  not  have  any  argument  be- 
tween us  about  their  desirability.  The  less 
red  tape  and  more  direct  simplified  proced- 
ures that  exist,  the  healthier  the  operation  of 
the  department  will  be. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  this 
House  to  the  question  of  conglomerates  and 
mergers.  The  conglomerate  study  which  I 
announced  in  the  House  is  already  imderway 
by  the  securities  commission  staff  and  is  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  vice- 
chairman  and  secretarial  staff  assigned  to  the 
study  as  well  as  a  research  staff  of  what  I 
would  call  a  very  high  order.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  report  on  that  subject 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  delayed  unduly. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Are  you  going 
to  release  it  to  tlie  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  it  will  be  released 
to  the  pubilc. 

This  question  of  "plain  disclosure".  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  something  that  concerns 
us  very  much.  It  is  my  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  actual  approval  of  a  prospectus 
or,  in  the  technical  jargon,  the  acceptance 
for  filing  a  prospectus— efforts  are  continually 
l.eing  made  to  eliminate  legal  jargon,  if  we 
could  put  it  that  way— and  in  technical  terms, 
to  tiy  and  achieve  a  form  of  simplicity  wliich 
might  more  readily  be  understandable  by  the 
lay  public. 

This  is  not  too  easy  to  accomplish  because 
sometimes  over-simplification  is  done  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  accuracy  of  the  legal  posi- 
tion or  the  accounting  side  of  the  matters 
being  described.  But  the  point  is  well  taken 
and  I  agree  that  we  have  to  continually  strive 
toward  a  more  simplifie<l  form  of  prospectus. 

We  are  faced  witli  tlic  horrible  problem, 
and  I  hate  to  admit  it  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  more  simple  the  prospectus— and  this  is 
my    own    experience    in    cases    that    I    have 
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lookexl  at  personally,  often  in  tlie  more  specu- 
lative issues— tlie  more  simple  language  that  is 
used  is  often  inteipreted  by  some  members 
of  tlie  public  interested  in  purchasing  a 
speculative  type  security,  as  a  sign  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  of  the  stock. 

It  goes  somethiug  along  these  lines— tlie 
man  has  been  so  honest  about  the  operation 
being  located  8V2  miles  outside  of  a  certain 
town  and  a  few  other  simple  statements  that 
really  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  merits 
of  the  investment,  but  the  public  comment 
often  is,  "My  goodness,  the  people  have  been 
so  frank  in  telling  all  these  little  items  about 
the  security,  they  must  be  very  honest  people. 
It  must  be  a  good  security  in  which  to  invest." 

That  takes  us  off  on  a  tangent  that  I  would 
not  encourage  anyone  to  follow.  We  are  torn 
between  the  problem  of  plain  language  and 
simplified  and  short  fonn  approaches  to  this 
subject  and  to  the  material  being  approved 
for  disLribution.  On  the  other  side  of  it,  the 
need— and  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
investors  to  seek  advice  from  those  who  are 
competent  to  give  advice  in  a  field  of  invest- 
ments, whether  it  be  an  investment  dealer, 
the  local  stockliroker,  a  lawyer,  an  account- 
ant, whoever  it  might  be,  or  even  a  profes- 
sional investment  counsellor  as  such. 

Even  the  most  mature  investors  seek  pro- 
fessional advice  when  making  major  decisions 
with  respect  to  investments.  It  is  not  a  subject 
that  people  should  engage  in  lightly  especially 
if  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  I  would  think  that  if  they  were  buying 
a  house,  most  people  would  have  some  know^l- 
edige  of  location  and  ctmstruction  as  part  of  a 
way  of  life,  but  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
degree  of  knowledge  required  in  tlie  invest- 
ment business  or  securities  field  to  justify 
entry  without  some  real  assistance.  On  tliis 
point,  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  brokerage 
financial  houses  are  to  be  commended  for 
sending  out  speakers  and  having  seminars  to 
try  and  inform  the  public  and  bring  informa- 
tion on  how  to  deal  with  securities  and 
matters  of  that  sort. 

I  think  we  simply  have  to  pursue  all  of 
these  things  so  that  we  are  informing  the 
public  continuously  from  all  segments  of  the 
economy,  as  to  what  this  field  of  securities 
and  financial  investments  is  all  about. 

I  think  that  the  importance  of  this  area  of 
one's  education  at  some  point  should  be  dealt 
with,  if  not  by  the  parents  themselves,  cer- 
tainly, I  would  hope,  at  some  point  in  our 
educational  system.  I  certainly  would  hesitate 
to  raise  another  subject  for  my  colleague,  the 
Minister    of    Education,    with    respect    to    an 


already  crowded  curriculum.  But,  people  are 
interested;  there  are  courses  availaible  that 
can  be  taken. 

I  would  think  it  would  be  not  only  an 
interesting  but  a  highly  worthwhile  hobby 
for  someone  interested  in  the  securities  field 
to  take  a  course  in  investments  and  securities. 
I  think  this  type  of  educational  approach 
must  be  advanced  and  developed  by  all  of  us, 
particularly  in  the  years  ahead.  Again,  par- 
ticularly, if  we  expect  the  citizens  of  Canada 
to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  country  with 
respect  to  our  raw  materials  as  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  you  could  recom- 
mend a  good  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  some  views 
held  on  that  subject  with  which  we  '  are 
familiar.  The  reference  about  the  advisory 
committee— the  financial  committee,  I  think, 
is  the  advisory  committee  to  which  the  hon. 
member  made  reference—  it  is  a  fairly  techni- 
cal committee  and  entirely  in  the  financial 
field.  With  respect  to  place  and  assistance, 
we  meet  regularly  with  the  Consumers'  Asso- 
ciation. In  fact,  the  meetings  are  held  as 
scheduled,  as  far  as  our  department  is  con- 
cerned, once  a  month  and  more  frequently  if 
necessary.  Current  developments  with  respect 
to  federal  legislation  and  federal  involvement 
and  activity  from  the  other  provinces  are  all 
discussed  as  well  as  our  own  progress  in  these 
meetings. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Is  the  financial  and  commercial 
all  airs  advisory  at  the  committee  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  department 
meets  with  the  representatives  of  our  con- 
sumer protection  division.  The  Deputy  Min- 
ister and  sometimes  myself  meet  with  the 
Consumers'  Association  of  Canada  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  raised 
some  very  interesting  points  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  protection.  I  think  I  should  point 
out  exactly  what  the  situation  is  and  clarify  a 
couple  of  points.  There  is,  in  Ontario,  the 
department  which  includes  the  division  of 
consumer  affairs.  There  are  also  two  other 
departments  which  are  active  in  this  field. 
One  is  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  now 
kmwn  as  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food.  That  department  supervises  and 
investigates  and  looks  after  consumer  aflFairs 
with  respect  to  food. 

Secondly,  The  Department  of  Health  deals 
with  consumer  affairs  insofar  as  drugs  are 
concerned.  So  it  is  that  when  we  are  dealing 
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with  the  federal  department  where  we  deal  as 
a  group,  the  question  of  drugs  is  a  highly 
specialized  field  and  I  think  it  is  properly 
with  The  Department  of  Health.  The  ques- 
tion of  food  is  so  related  to  farm  income  and 
other  matters,  as  well  as  consumers'  costs,  I 
think  it  is  well  placed  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Deacon:  May  I  ask  the  Minister— it  is 
not  actually  a  question— but  would  you  not 
think  it  would  be  better  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer  to  have  one  department 
to  go  to,  to  get  the  information,  rather  than  to 
have  to  seek  out  the  department  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  lay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  point  is 
well  made,  but  in  fact  in  practice,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  that  much  running  around  in- 
volved. The  consumers'  association  is  quite 
clear  on  this  distinction  between  foods,  there 
is  a  very  close  liaison  and  a  daily  working 
arrangement  between  my  own  department 
and  that  of  The   Department  of  Agriculture. 

Reference  was  made  to  price  reviews,  and 
this  is  a  difficult  subject.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment that  this  is  within  the  province's  juris- 
diction, but  as  her  honour  Judge  Mary  Batten 
pointed  out,  in  today's  society  in  a  country  of 
geographic  limits  like  Canada's,  efforts  at 
price  control  by  any  province  would  probably 
involve  just  wasted  effort.  Price  control  prob- 
al^ly,  if  it  is  going  to  be  effective,  should  be 
on  a  national  basis  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  this. 

This  takes  me  for  the  moment  over  to  the 
question  of  a  federal  department  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  organized.  We  have  made 
reference  to  dangerous  toys  and  hazardous 
articles  and  things  of  that  sort.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  is  legislation  pending  in 
Ottawa,  but  just  how  quickly  it  is  going  to 
become  effective  I  am  not  in  any  position  to 
say. 

There  is  a  good  liaison  developing  with  the 
federal  department  with  respect  to  the  various 
aspects  of  jurisdiction,  and  particularly  where 
there  may  be  areas  of  overlapping.  From  my 
point  of  view,  as  the  Minister,  I  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly  to  the  federal  people  and  the 
federal  Minister,  as  recently  as  a  week  ago 
this  exening,  that  it  was  my  view  that  both 
federal  and  provincial  authorities  should  avoid 
duplication  at  all  costs.  On  that  basis,  we  are 
proceeding  to  where  situations  develop  where, 
even  though  they  might  be  federal  technically 
and  in  nature,  we  would  endeavour  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  consumer  and  get  the 
matter  under  way  and  into  the  right  hands, 
rather  than  having  a  person  sent  from  one 
office  to  another  with  the  usual  sense  of  frus- 


tration which  results  from  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

We  are  hopeful  that  as  the  federal  depart- 
ment takes  on  its  final  form  that  this  co-oper- 
ative approach  to  the  matter  of  consumers 
will  be  accomplished  l>etween  the  two  gov- 
ernments in  a  way  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public  in  what  I  hope  will  Ix;  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

There  are  other  items  which  ha\e  been 
raised;  the  question  of  credit  cards,  and  hear- 
ing aids  and  other  matters.  We  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  many  items  that 
were  raised  under  the  vote.  In  Ontario,  the 
hearing  aids  people  have  developed  an  asso- 
ciation. As  an  industry,  if  I  can  describe  it  as 
such,  at  least  in  Ontario,  they  have  a  com- 
mittee set  up  to  ^^'hich  we  can  and  do  refer 
complaints  with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
hearing  aids.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  hear- 
ing aids  over  the  years  have  led  to  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding  and  a  lot  of  trouble  and  a 
lot  of  personal  resentment.  The  high  degree 
of  emotion  involved  with  respect  to  this 
matter   because— 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  would  agree 
with  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  you  would  just  let 
me  finish  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Been  waiting  for  nearly  three 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  of  the 
price  is  involved;  they  are  very  expensive 
items.  I  do  not  think  in  the  past  that  many 
of  these  firms  have  hesitated  to  extract  the 
highest  selling  price  that  they  possibly  could. 
I  do  not  think  many  people  would  mind  pay- 
ing a  high  price  if  they  got  good  service  and 
quality,  but  frequently  the  same  high-priced 
articles  do  not  perform,  so  that  there  is  no 
gain  for  the  consumer  on  either  count. 

In  any  event,  some  major  steps  forward 
have  been  made  during  this  past  year  in  this 
field.  We  have  had  a  considerable  degree  of 
success,  in  dealing  with  consumers  who  have 
had  trouble,  through  the  committee  of  the 
association,  who  have  been  able  to  effect 
adjustments.  This  has  gone  a  long  way,  if  not 
all  the  way  to  meet  the  complaints.  You  have 
touched  on  a  pretty  important  subject,  par- 
ticularly so  because  of  the  emotional  side 
that  goes  with  the  factor  of  loss  of  hearing. 
It  is  a  very  i>ersonal  matter. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  just   ask  the   Minister,   before   he   sits 
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down,  whether  there  is  any  thought  of  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  matter  of  mailing 
credit  cards  indiscriminately. 

,  Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  during  this 
session,  anyway.  The  legal  position  is  if  you 
do  not  use  the  credit  card  you  do  not  have 
to  send  it  back  and  you  are  not  liable  for 
it  as  long  as  you  do  not  use  it  and  incur 
credit  for  yourself,  or  endorse  your  name  on 
the  back  of  the  card  so  that  someone  else 
could  use  it.  I  agree,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
credit  cards  around  myself. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  a  unanimity  in  thought 
on  that.  Could  we  ask  for  legislation  to  ban 
them  and  then  we  would  have  no  problem? 
Since  you  and  I  agree,  we  will  go  ahead  and 
ban  them  and  that  will  be  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  proceed  with 
the  actual  method  of  dealing  with  the  specific 
votes,  upon  examining  the  four  votes  in  this 
department,  it  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  can 
be  gained  to  expedite  the  discussion  by  deal- 
ing with  it  in  programmes.  If  the  committee 
concurs  I  think  we  should  take  each  vote  in 
total,  and  the  discussion  can  be  ranged 
around  anything  within  the  specific  vote,  be- 
cause it  does  seem  to  be  fairly  well  clear  cut. 
Will  the  committee  concm*  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  question  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  judgment  may  be 
wrong  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
votes  are  fairly  well  clear  cut  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  committee  we  will  call 
vote  701,  departmental  administration. 

On  vote  701: 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  you  begin,  sir,  in  the 
matter  of  disclosure  in  The  Securities  Act, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would 
prefer  that  under  vote  701  or  702? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  702,  I  would  think— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Last  year  we  discussed  it 
under  701  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  changing  that  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Vote  702  would  be 
tlie  proi>er  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  701— the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  advise  us  whether  the  Meyerson  study 
on  insurance  would  come  under  this  vote? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  would  come  under 
the  insurance  section,  vote  703. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  does  not  come  under 
research,  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  research,  no. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  701— 
advisory  committee,  how  many  meetings 
would  it  have  held  last  year,  held,  I  under- 
stand, at  the  call  of  the  Minister?  What  would 
be  the  attendance  at  those  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  1968,  I  would  think 
about  either  five  or  six  meetings. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  attendance? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:     Almost  full  attend- 


Mr.  Deacon:  Has  the  Minister  given  any 
further  consideration  to  my  suggestion  about 
broadening  the  representation  —  since  it  is 
financial  and  commercial  affairs  not  just  the 
financial  community— the  membership  of  that 
committee  to  provide  a  bridge  between  the 
ordinary  public  that  is  concerned  and  those 
who  are  expert  in  certain  fields.  It  might  help 
in  understanding,  on  both  sides,  to  the 
problems  that  are  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  have  not  come 
to  any  fvuther  conclvision  as  to  making  that 
change  at  the  moment.  In  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  appeal  tribunal  you  will  find 
provision  for  the  registrar's  operation.  There 
is  one  authorization  or  one  objective  which 
authorizes  the  Minister  to  call  on  them  and 
have  the  tribunal  itself  act  as  an  advisor  on 
consumer  affairs.  The  bulk  of  that  group 
would  be  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Does  the  Minister  recognize 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  business  com- 
munity—Bay Street  you  might  say— to  under- 
stand the  problems  that  are  faced  by  a  lay 
person  when  buying  a  mortgage,  a  stock,  a 
car,  a  house,  a  stuffed  article  or  cemetery 
plot?  Those  on  Bay  Street  do  not  understand 
the  problems  faced  by  the  ordinary  public. 
To  have  a  broader  ccnnmittee,  one  that  is 
more  representative,  one  that  is  changing  in 
its  composition  and  its  makeup,  would  help 
alert  them  to  the  problems  and  then  perhaps 
improve  the  recoanimendiitions  that  come  out 
of  such  a  committee  at  its  meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  looked  forward 
under  this  current  legislation— to  which  I 
made  reference— to  the  tribunal  acting  as  an 
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advisory   group  to  the   department,   and  the 
Minister,  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Tlien  you  are  segregating  con- 
sumer protection  here  and  you  are  not  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  you  have  two  other 
divisions  that  have  similar  problems  in  their 
dealings  with  the  pubhc. 

Surely  to  goodness,  the  Minister  does  not 
want  to  break  up  the  advisory  committee  here. 
You  have  a  tribunal— you  know  it  is  looking 
after  appeals.  What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  an  advisory  committee  that  is  helping 
>'Ou  develop  poHcy.  These  are  two  difiFerent 
mattcTs  and  I  suggest  that  the  Minister  do 
give  consideration  to  broadening  his  commit- 
tee and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  financial  advisory 
committee  goes  a  little  bit  beyond  that  and 
I  think  the  hon.  member  must  know  this.  The 
matters  dealt  with  are  highly  technical  and 
deal  with  credit  trends  and  reserves.  That  is, 
aspects  of  reser\'es,  desirable  reserves  which 
should  be  maintained  by  certain  types  of 
financial  institutions,  what  the  money  market 
looks  like  and  matters  of  that  sort  which  have 
to  do  with  matters  which  are  the  responsi- 
hihty  of  the  department. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee that  would  lend  itself  to  bein/g  a  gen- 
eral consumer  affairs  advisory  committee.  If  it 
were  to  come  at  all,  it  would  be  under  some 
other  form  or  heading. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  in 
the  organization  of  the  department  it  has  a 
financial  and  commercial  affairs  advisory  com- 
mittee. Now  it  does  not  say  financial  commit- 
tee. I  would  understand  that  there  may  be 
a  sub-branch— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Financial  advisory 
committee. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  would  understand  that  there 
may  be  a  sub-branch  of  a  committee  that  you 
would  want  to  get  into  the  very  technical 
matters  but  when  you  are  dealing  with  overall 
responsibilities  of  the  department  to  providing 
plain  disclosure— through  full  disclosure  and 
true  disclosure  to  the  people  at  large  in  the 
province— it  seems  to  me  that  in  your  setup 
here  you  should  use  a  broader  based  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  701? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  questions  and  observations  in  the  con- 
text of  this  estimate,  and  I  think  most 
appropriately  within  this  vote,  and  we  find  it 


even    more,    sir,    within    the    research    and 
advisory  services. 

I  think  diat  it  falls  within  research  and 
advisory  services  because  I  cannot  imagine  a 
departrrkent  in  government  more  appropriate 
than  financial  and  commercial  affairs  to  dis- 
cuss, in  general  terms,  the  foreign  control 
of  the  Canadian  economy. 

I  want  to  preface  a  few  observations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  pointing  out  that  one-half  of 
all  foreign  ownership  in  this  country  is  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  We  are  unique  in  the 
western  world  in  the  special  status  we  hold 
within  the  American  empire,  particularly, 
within  the  financial  and  commercial  empire. 

I  would  hke  to  ask  the  Minister  whether, 
within  the  research  branch,  a  number  of 
studies  might  not  be  luidertaken  which  could 
exhume,  perhaps,  some  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  erosion  of  Canadian  autonomy  in  the 
field  of  its  own  economic  independence. 

I  wonder,  for  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  Minister  might  not  think,  within 
his  branch,  of  launching  a  study  which  would 
be  the  Ontario  equivalent  to  the  federal 
report  on  foreign  control  to  the  Watkins 
report.  This  could  be  an  effort  to  see  whether 
the  control  of  American  corporations,  as  indi- 
cated in  this  economy,  has  as  many  dire 
implications  as  Watkins  felt  were  true  for 
Canada  as  a  whole.  It  could  see  whether  it 
is  possible  to  isolate  within  Ontario  those 
aspects  of  foreign  ownership  that  would  be 
significant.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  last  Htde 
while  the  Merrill  Lynch  takeover  and  the 
breathless  struggle  around  Canadian  Brew- 
eries, would  indicate  that  the  pattern  of 
efforts  to  control  this  economy  is  intensifying. 
It  obviously  falls  well  within  the  purview  of 
this  Minister. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  pattern  is  satisfied 
by  having  the  industry  ultimately  controlled 
by  South  Africa  rather  than  by  the  United 
States.  I  am,  in  a  perverse  sense,  confused 
by  what  occurred  within  Canadian  Breweries, 
but  ver>%  very  concerned  with  what  occurred 
in  Merrill  Lynch  and  not  in  the  simple  propo- 
sition which  would  be  applicable  in  another 
vote  about  how  m^my  seats  are  held  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  what  percentage 
should  be  under  American  control.  I  am  much 
more  concerned  a]x>ut  the  funcUunental  pat- 
tern of  the  increasing  encroaclunent  of  our 
economic  autonomy  which  Merrill  Lynch 
demonstrates.  This  seems  to  be  demonstrated 
more  and  more  with  every  passing  day.  And 
I  am  concerned,  sir,  lest  this  government  sur- 
render    intact     Ontario's     autonomy     as    an 
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economic  order  to  the  United  States  mono- 
lith without,  at  least,  investigating  intemally 
some  of  the  consequences  of  the  last  many 
years.  That  is  tlie  first  thing  I  think  the  Min- 
ister might  well  attempt  a  research  study  of. 
The  second  thing— and  it  relates  to  one  of 
his  colleagues— is  that  I  think  there  would  be 
value  in  his  research  department  looking  to 
the  effects  of  the  branch  plant  system— branch 
plantery— on    the    economy   of   Ontario. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer):  The 
member  just  coined  that  phrase. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Alas,  no,  it  was  not  just  coined. 
It  is  a  phrase  which  even  some  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  key  economic  advisors 
have  used. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It 
has  not  reached  Huron  county  yet. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Even  the 
Treasurer  views  it  with  alarm. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  the  Treasurer  does  view 
it  with  alarm. 

But  I  am  wondering  about  the  importance 
of  investigating  the  branch  plant  evolution 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  particularly 
again  precisely  within  the  Minister's  purview, 
the  interlocking  relationships  between  the 
branch  plant  and  the  parent  company  and  the 
deleterious  effect  that  this  has  for  the  financial 
and  commercial  autonomy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  am  most  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Minister's  colleague  in  trade  and  de- 
velopment accelerates  this  pattern  by  handing 
out  to  American  corporations  large  amounts 
of  public  money  on  a  straight  grant  basis 
under  the  EIO  programme  without  in  any 
sense  trying  to  estimate  the  implications  for 
Ontario  as  a  whole,  both  in  terms  of  the 
rationalizing  of  production,  which  would  be 
desirable,  and  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
our  financial  relationships  are  thus  adversely 
affected.  The  Minister  is  part  of  the  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  appears  to  be  a  group 
of  rabid  continentalists.  There  is  a  certain 
continental  paralysis  developing  between  the 
federal  Liberals  and  the  provincial  Tories— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Maybe  we  are  world 
federalists. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wish  you  were  world 
federalists. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  leap,  if  I  ever 
saw    one. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  only  thing  that  is  worldly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  mean,  if  we  are  into 
the  plantery. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Into  the  what? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:    Into  the   plantery. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  plantery.  The  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko)  is 
always  talking  about  global  solutions  and  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  falls  all  over  himself  in  ways  which 
the  Globe  and  Mail  describes  as  both  crude 
and  mindless  in  efforts  to  exploit  and  bring  in 
American  plants  to  Ontario  society.  I  would 
hope  this  Minister  does  not  lend  his  stamp 
of  approval  to  that.  But  I  think  the  effects 
of  branch  plantery  fall  well  within  his  re- 
search branch  as  well. 

The  third  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I 
would  also  like  the  Minister  to  comment  on, 
is  the  growtli  and  effect  of  the  multi-national 
corporation.  In  a  sense  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  an  analysis  of  the  financial 
structure  as  it  presently  exists  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

For  some  of  us,  it  is  even  more  important 
than  the  traditional  analysis  of  capital  in 
society  because  the  strength  of  the  multi- 
national corporation,  particularly  as  it  ema- 
nates from  tlie  United  States,  now  transcends 
most  domestic  society,  most  domestic 
economy:  It  is  a  truism  to  point  out  that  the 
scope  of  General  Motors  exceeds  that  of 
many  countries.  It  is  a  truism  to  point  out 
diat  multi-national  corporations  emanating 
from  the  United  States  have  a  great  deal 
more  power  in  any  area  than  does  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario. 

If  ever  there  were  a  Minister  who  was  in  a 
position  to  attempt  to  re-assert  Canadian  or 
Ontario  autonomy,  it  is  this  one.  I  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  object  of  the  multi- 
national corporation  is  to  grow,  to  control,  to 
manipulate  people  in  a  mindless  way  with- 
out any  reflection  whatsoever  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ontario  economy.  It  comes  from 
a  technology  which  is  biased  towards  violence 
primarily  and  a  very  harmful  effect  on  all  tfie 
other  human  phenomena  which  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  and  which  result  is  economic 
growth  tied  exclusively  to  the  mother  country. 
Whether  the  Minister  can  turn  the  tide  is  a 
question  that  can  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
government  policy,  but  the  efforts  he  might 
make  to  turn  the  tide  to  rescue  this  society 
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from  the  efiFects  of  the  multi-national  cor- 
porations are  something  we  would  be  in- 
terested in.  I  urge  that  upon  him. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  branch 
plant  locations  of  multi-national  corporations 
in  this  society  serve  only  to  gear  economic 
growth  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  company. 
You  do  not  have  sustained  economic  growdi 
on  the  basis  of  Ontario's  requirements.  That 
is  always  viewed  as  of  secondary  importance 
and  so  our  entire  society  becomes  tied  in 
fierce  economic  terms  to  the  American  cor- 
porate structure.  And  that  is  something  about 
which  many  of  us  are  very  profoundly  con- 
cerned. It  is  seen  in  the  absurd  multiplica- 
tion of  small  plants  which  the  Minister  will 
know  as  well  as  I. 

Fourtli,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  whether  the  Minister  has  found 
in  his  studies,  or  whether  he  will  consider  a 
study  on  the  apparent  greater  propensity  to 
imports  in  this  kind  of  a  system  which 
we  now  see  emerged  in  Canada?  Whether 
foreign-owned  firms  make  greater  use  of  the 
private  companies  than  do  larger  resident- 
owned  firms,  witli  the  negative  effect  on  the 
development  of  capital  market?  This  is  surely 
something  within  the  Minister's  purview— 
v/hether  there  are  limitations  on  francliises  to 
export  for  some  of  the  firms  which  are  located 
in  Ontario. 

What  are  the  political  consequences  of  the 
foreign  investment  in  this  province  and  the 
kind  of  economic  arrangements  of  which  one 
hears  more  and  more,  day  by  day.  One  would 
also  be  interested  on  the  balance  of  trade 
aspect,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  putting  all  of 
tliese  things  because  I  think  tliey  also  have 
relevance  in  other  departments  as  well.  But  I 
do  think  that  for  the  Minister  they  hold  very 
peculiar  relevance  if  his  research  branch— and 
I  would  be  interested  to  know  the  kinds  of 
things  it  is  exploring— is  to  have  very  real 
weight.  I  would  hope  that  that  kind  of  thing 
would  be  contained  witliin  it. 

I  could  make  some  remarks  of  a  more 
impassioned  nature  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  all  of  us  in  this  caucus 
feel  pretty  strongly  about  this  issue.  But 
before  exploring  it  further  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  whether  he  has  given  thought 
to  the  kinds  of  areas  of  research  and  whether 
he  has  anything  under  way  and  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  countenance  anything  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  y.  M.  Sin^ger  (Downsview):  When  is 
the  member  going  to  let  his  passions  nm 
loose?  Is  that  in  his  next  speech? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
resix'ct  to  the  subject  matter  covered  by  the 
hon.  member  in  the  last  tliree  or  four  minutes 
—I  could  vLsualize  an  encyclopedia  of  some 
48  volumes  being  recjuired  to  embrace  the 
study  of  many  of  these  subjects  because  he 
has  covered  a  great  many  of  the  economic 
problems  or  questions  that  face  us  in  Canada. 
Many  of  tliese  economic  problems  particularly 
have  to  do  with  Canadian  nationalism  or 
with  money— tlie  importation  of  funds  from 
outside  our  borders  to  achieve  the  ownership 
of  industry  witliin  our  borders,  whether  it  be 
Ontario  or  in  other  parts  of  Canada, 

There  are  some  enthusiastic  critics  of  such 
systems  and  there  are  also  otliers  who  say 
"better  go  slowly  on  that  one  and  have  a 
look  at  the  cold  hard  facts".  I  think  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  remember  that 
Canada  traditionally  has  had  a  negative 
balance  of  payments  situation  rising  from  our 
trading  position,  imports  against  exports. 
Fortimately  it  has  been  offset  by  the  import 
of  capital  into  this  country  leading  generally 
to  a  balance  of  payments  position. 

At  this  point  you  get  into,  while  it  may  be 
a  federal  matter,  a  matter  which  concerns  us 
in  Ontario,  if  you  are  interested  as  good 
Canadians  in  just  what  is  going  on  in  our 
country.  Canada  also  depends  largely,  and 
has  for  many  years,  on  governmental  borrow- 
ing to  succeed  outside  the  borders  of  our 
owTi  country.  We,  as  government,  have  sought 
organizations  and  bodies  that  will  meet  our 
financial  needs  by  loaning  out  money  and 
they  in  many  instances  do  not  reside  within 
Canada.  In  effect,  there  is  an  import  of 
capital. 

Just  four  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
wanted  to  repatriate  moneys,  credits  and 
assets,  largely  in  the  money  and  financial 
paper  field,  Canada  was  included  at  first  but, 
through  negotiation,  received  subsequent 
favoured-nation  treatment.  So  there  are  some 
international  agreements  that  have  to  be 
taken  in  to  account. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
companies  of  Canadian  base  and  origin  which 
ha\e  heavy  investments  of  some  magnitude 
in  South  America  and  otlier  parts  of  the 
world.  If  all  tliese  matters  are  shipped  to- 
gether, they  would  not  be  settled  by  the 
ad  hoc  opinions  of  some  of  us.  Tliey  probably 
will  only  be  settled  by  scientific  study.  On 
that  ground,  I  agree  that  there  is  room  for 
proper  study  with  respect  to  the  eflfect  oF 
foreign  ownership,  without  necessarily  saymg 
that  foreign  ownership  is  or  is  not  a  bad  thing 
for  Canada.  That  is  another  point  entirely. 
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The  question  of  a  study  of  this  sort,  lead- 
ing along  the  Watkins  line  in  that  general 
area,  I  think  would  be  a  desirable  thing  and 
some  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  this 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  In  your  own  de- 
partment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  our  department. 
The  question  of  the  Merrill  Lynch  situation 
is  not  easily  solved.  May  I  say,  reference  was 
made  by  my  hon.  friend  to  that  situation. 
Merrill  Lynch  is  a  branch  office,  not  a  sub- 
sidiary, but  a  branch  office  here  in  Toronto, 
and  elsewhere  in  Canada.  They  are  branch 
offices  of  an  American  company  which  has 
been  doing  business  in  Canada  on  a  branch 
office  basis  for  some  20  years.  It  must  be 
said  that  they  have  been  good  corporate 
citizens  and  have  made  a  contribution,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  research,  when  com- 
pared with  the  research  facilities  that  have 
been  made  available  by  some  other  investment 
houses. 

The  Royal  Securities  Company,  and  I  think 
I  must  state  tliis  for  the  record,  is  not  an 
Ontario  company  but  a  Quebec  incorporated 
company.  Here  we  have  a  rather— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Does  it  hold  a  seat  on 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  yes.  But  all  this 
complicates  the  whole  situation.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  my  estimates  coming  up  today,  I  had 
hoped  that  I  would  have  had  some  fiu-ther 
information  along  this  Hne  but  my  informant 
said  if  it  was  going  to  be  available,  it  would 
not  be  available  until  tomorrow.  If  it  does 
come  along  tomorrow,  I  will  make  it  available 
and  will  make  reference  to  it  then. 

In  any  event,  the  Merrill  Lynch  situation 
has  been  actively  discussed  and  is  currently 
being  discussed,  both  by  our  own  securities 
commission,  and  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  federal  government  which  has  indi- 
cated its  interest  in  the  matter.  I  presume 
largely  because  the  federal  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance has  been  busy  with  his  budget,  but  it 
was  indicated  that  there  would  be  some 
federal-provincial  discussions  on  this  very 
subject,  they  have  not  developed  as  yet.  I 
would  expect  that  they  would,  if  they  should 
take  place  at  all  and  I  think  they  should  take 
place,  within  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

There  were  some  other  items  raised  with 
reference  to  research. 

Branch  plants,  of  course,  would  be  a  clear- 
cut  example  of  a  situation  where  the  parent 
company   might  have   absolute   control   to   a 


greater  degree  and  a  greater  influence  than 
even  in  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  company. 
Within  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  company, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  foreign 
ownership  to  involve  Canadians  as  directors 
and  as  management.  Again,  this  is  the  grow- 
ing trend,  but  whether  this  is  so,  or  njt,  it  is 
my  view  that  it  is.  If  this  is  in  fact  so,  let  us 
find  out  scientifically. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  some  of  these  things 
that  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  who  raised  them.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  study  in  these  fields  to  produce  some 
basic  information  on  which  some  finn  views 
might  then  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  701? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mi.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
follow  up  what  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  had  to  say  about  it?  It  is  rapidly 
going  to  become  onlj'  a  niatter  of  historical 
interest  in  the  coimtry,  if  the  government  is 
not  prepared  to  take  a  lead,  and  that  is  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
terms  of:  (a)  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  Canada,  (b)  the  control  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Ontario  from  abroad,  (c)  the  whole 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
some  effective  alternative  within  the  purview 
of  this  government  to  the  combines  investiga- 
tion legislation  in  Ottawa. 

Let  me  try  and  deal  with  the  three  points. 
It  is  not  a  matter  that  requires  any  further 
expression  of  concern  or  study  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  The  studies  are  all  done. 
Take  the  current  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 
You  will  find  as  usual  the  annual  listing  of  the 
500  top  American  coiporations  and  the  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  wealth  involved  in 
those  corporations. 

I  am  not  one  who,  for  a  moment,  decries 
what  the  government  in  the  United  States  has 
done  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  some  de- 
gree of  competition  through  an  active  anti- 
trust section  of  The  Department  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  United  States,  or  with 
adequate  security  laws.  But  I  say  to  the  Min- 
ister that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  down- 
just  as  a  layman— the  list  of  the  500  largest 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  and  at  an 
off-hand  guess  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  250  or  300  of  them  have 
subsidiary  operations  in  Canada,  mainly  in 
tlie  province  of  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oil  industry.  A  number  of  the  oil  indus- 
tries have  their  head  office  here. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  study  at  all,  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  government  is 
prepared  to  make  some  definitive  statement 
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as  to  its  position  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ontario  economy  from  abroad.  We 
have  all  spent  the  last  few  clays  watching  the 
fight  by  Philip  Morris  and  Rothmans  for  the 
control  of  Canadian  Breweries.  It  points  up 
what  I  said  originally,  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
of  only  historic  interest  as  to  the  point  at 
which  there  could  have  been  an  intervention 
by  the  Ontario  authorities,  or  failing  the 
Ontario  authorities,  the  federal  authorities,  in 
the  question  of  the  control  of  Canadian 
Breweries.  We  have  watched  it. 

Rothmans  have  spent  something  like  $145 
million,  but  let  nobody  think  that  the  decision 
that  was  made  by  Rothmans  to  spend  the 
additional  $116  million  in  order  to  maintain 
control  of  that  corpoartion,  was  made  here. 

Who  was  it  made  by?  It  was  made  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Rothmans,  and  who  was 
it  made  by  there?  The  former  chief  of  staff 
to  Viscount  Montgomery,  who  is  the  principal 
executive  officer  of  Rothmans-a  world  wide 
operation.  He  was  the  one  on  television  who 
in  fact  said,  in  his  own  very  diffident  English 
way:  "Yes,  we  decided  that  we  would  try  to 
maintain  and  to  protect  our  investment  in 
Canadian  Breweries." 

But  that  is  of  historic  interest  now.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  it  was  South  Africa  or 
the  United  States. 

So  long  as  this  government  persists  in  the 
view  that,  "Oh,  we  are  going  to  study  the 
problem,  or  we  have  it  under  advisement,  or 
we  may  be  concerned,"  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  with  an  assist  from  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development  the  economy  has 
already  slipped  from  the  control  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  second  matter  is  one  which  I  raised 
before.  Even  given  as  the  basic  assumption 
that  the  fundamental  decisions  about  the 
Canadian  economy,  and  about  the  Ontario 
economy,  are  now  made  abroad,  I  raised 
fiome  time  ago  in  the  House  the  question  of 
the  study  by  this  department  of  the  concen- 
trations of  economic  power  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  it  was  pos- 
sible for  this  government  to  inter\'ene  effec- 
tively in  the  decision-making  process  on  the 
basic  premise  that  at  least  we  have  the 
resources  within  the  province  of  Ontario,  or 
in  the  larger  Canadian  scene,  within  Canada, 
and  therefore  can  effectively  devise  methods 
to  intervene  in  the  decision-making  process 
about  the  exploitation  of  those  resources  or 
the  uses  of  capital  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  again 
one  which  I  have  made  on  other  occasions 


but  nothing  ever  happens  about  it.  That  so 
long  as  we  believe  in  the  combines  in\esti- 
gation  law  as  being  purely  a  criminal  law 
statute,  nothing  effective  is  going  to  be 
done  to  induce  effective  competition  on  the 
Ontario  economic  scene.  The  Minister  knows 
very  well  that  my  view  of  his  department  is 
that  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
markets.  It  is  primarily  concerned  with  not 
just  the  used  car  market,  and  not  just  the 
regulation  of  real  estate  and  business  brokers, 
and  not  just  the  various  areas  of  specific  con- 
cern, but  it  has  an  overall  interest  in  whether 
or  not  there  are,  in  fact,  legitimate  market- 
places in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  only  way  there  can  be  legitimate 
marketplaces  is  if  this  government  is  pre- 
pared to  take  some  steps  to  intervene  in  the 
decision-making  process.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  go  about  convincing  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  it  has  a  role  to 
play  in  this  field  far  superior  to  the  role  of 
the  government  of  any  other  province,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  federal  system 
in  Canada,  a  leadership  role  so  far  as  what 
may  ultimately  be  the  laws  which  are  en- 
acted by  the  federal  government. 

We  have  seen  that  pattern  work  itself  out 
in  terms  of  the  securities  legislation,  which 
one  of  these  days  will  lead  to  an  adequate 
federal  securities  arrangement  for  the  en- 
forcement of  securities  laws.  We  have  seen 
it  just  recently  in  The  Corporations  Act 
Insofar  as  it  is  a  inodem  statute,  that  the 
work  was  done  in  Ontario  and  with  some 
changes  and  improvement,  if  one  wants  to 
call  it  that,  it  is  being  enacted  at  the  federal 
level. 

I  just  happen  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman— I 
get  a  little  bit  despondent  about  it— that  it  is 
no  longer  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
government  is  going  to  study  the  matter.  The 
government  has  got  to,  in  fact,  on  the  basis  of 
available  information— information  which  is 
available  in  published  detail  in  the  United 
States  already,  so  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
collating  the  information.  Why,  even  Adolph 
Heale  and  Gardiner  Means  have  republished 
in  1968  the  book  about  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  United  States  which 
was  the  bible  back  in  1932  or  1933. 

That  is  available  on  the  files  of  the  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commission,  about  the 
ramifications  in  Canada  of  the  companies 
which  have  substantial  operations  in  Canada. 
There  is  some  infonnation  available  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Henry  under  the  Restricted 
Trades  Practices  Commission  in  Ottawa— I 
am  sure  there  is  some  information  available 
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in  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  on  the 
files  of  that  commisison. 

What  this  government  has  got  to  do  is  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  be 
simply  the  Ontario  version  of  the  federal 
Liberal  Party  and  simply  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  intervening  in  these 
l)asic  decisions,  or  whether  it  can,  within 
the  aegis  of  a  very  legitimate  philosophy  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  or  within  the  aegis 
of  a  very  basic  philosophy  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  saying  that  in  the  absence  of 
actual  financial  control  in  terms  of  corporate 
control,  this  government  in  this  province  is 
prepared  to  respond  effectively  to  the  fact 
that  the  decisions  about  the  development  of 
this  economy  are  being  made  outside  the 
country  and  that  we  in  this  government  are 
determined  that  we  v/ill  share  in  that 
decision-making  operation. 

Because  if  there  has  been  one  thing  that 
has  come  through  very  clearly  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
bill,  the  general  farm  organization,  with  any 
of  the  professional  bodies,  the  legislation 
about  them,  what  people  have  to  learn  is  that 
as  soon  as  you  opt  for  the  corporate  form  of 
doing  business-and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  you  think  it  is  a  club  that  you  are 
operating  or  a  general  farm  organization,  or 
a  professional  body,  or  a  corporation— what 
you  are  opting  for  is  an  authoritarian  decision- 
making process. 

I  say  that  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
the  dominant  way  in  which  collective  activity 
is  organized  in  this  day  and  age.  Therefore 
that  means  a  vertical  system  for  decision- 
making, and  if  decisions  are  not  made  at  the 
top  in  the  province  of  Ontario  but  are  made 
elsewhere,  the  only  body— in  the  absence  of 
effective  ability  by  the  federal  government— 
to  deal  with  it  is  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  end  up  simply  where  I  began,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  historic  interest 
at  the  present  time.  The  decision-making 
power  has  passed  some  time  ago  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  economic  matters. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  even  acknowl- 
edged that  it  had  passed  for  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  field  of  agriculture,  which  is 
always  somewhat  lagging  behind  the  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  world.  That  is  the 
fundamental  point,  that  the  decision-making 
power  has  already  departed. 

Mr.  Devlin  of  Rothmans  did  not  make  the 
decision  to  invest  the  $116  million  to  increase 


their  11  per  cent  holdings  to  51  per  cent.  It 
was  made  abroad.  The  decisions  as  to  what 
Imperial  Oil  will  do  in  Canada,  in  any  funda- 
mental sense,  is  made  by  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  in  New  York 

I  say  this  not  in  terms  of  approbation  or 
otherwise,  but  as  a  descriptive  fact  of  what 
is  taking  place  and  what  does  take  place  day 
in  and  day  out.  There  are  one  or  two  cor- 
porations which  are  still  influential,  which 
are  the  Canadian  version  of  that  kind  of  cor- 
porate activity.  But  they  are  very  few  in 
number.  I  am  sure  the  Minister  can  think  of 
the  two  or  three  as  anyone  else  can. 

But  the  fundamental  basic  problem  is  that 
it  is  past  history,  and  the  problem  now  is 
whether  or  not  this  government,  constructed 
on  a  representative,  democratic  basis,  is  able 
to  devise  methods  by  which  it  can  participate 
in  the  decisions  which  are  made  about  the 
Canadian  economy,  about  the  economy  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  about  the  way  in 
which  the  resources  of  this  province  are  used 
and  the  way  in  which  capital  is  used. 

It  is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  play  out 
around  the  periphery  of  this  problem.  The 
government  has  got  to  face  up  to  its  inherent 
responsibility.  No  longer  is  it  worthwhile  say- 
ing, oh  yes,  if  we  are  really  thinking  about 
being  Canadians  and  so  on  we  must  study 
the  problem.  We  have  got  to  devise,  by 
means  of  elected,  democratic  governments, 
the  methods  by  which  we  intervene  effec- 
tively in  the  decision-making  processes  where 
the  decisions  are  now— and  let  us  accept  it  as 
a  fact— by  and  large  being  made  abroad. 

I  think  that  what  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West,  has  had  to  say,  is 
not  really  in  the  realm  of  research.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  realm  of  governmental  policy  and  when 
you  look  at  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  is  the  only  department  which 
appears  to  be  the  logical  place  where  this 
kind  of  matter  can  be  dealt  with.  I  would 
invite  something  more  than  the  rather  ram- 
bling reply  of  the  Minister  to  this  funda- 
mental problem. 

The  Merrill  Lynch  problem  we  can  leave 
over  till  we  come  to  the  securities  commission. 
It  has  all  the  problems  that  the  Minister  has 
raised.  What  I  am  talking  about— and  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
and  this  party  is  talking  about—  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  government  in  Ontario  that  has 
the  guts  to  face  up  to  the  historic  fact  that 
the  decisions  are  now  made  abroad.  But  it  is 
going  to  assert  the  public  interest  and  insist 
that  they  participate  in  the  decisions  which 
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are  made  about  the  exploitation  of  our  re- 
sources, about  the  exploitation  of  the  labour 
market  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  about 
the  way  in  which  our  consumers'  society  is 
oriented. 

Mr.  Chairman:    On  vote  701? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister is  strangely  silent.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  which  I  want  to  ask,  with  more 
specific  reference  to  Merrill  Lynch  and,  there- 
fore, they  come  more  appropriately  under  the 
securities  commission.  The  Minister  has  indi- 
cated that  he  has  some  study  that  may  be 
available  tomorrow,  so  I  leave  them. 

But  his  only  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  was  that  this  is  being 
studied.  He  acknowledged  that  this  was  im- 
portant. What  is  the  timetable  of  the  study? 
Because  the  whole  import— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  In  all  fairness, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  was  discussing  research  and 
was  the  government  interested  in  looking 
into  some  of  these  matters  and  I  said  we 
were.  That  was  then  taken  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale  and  turned  around  that  the 
government  did  not  need  to  have  any  more 
research  or  study  done  and  he  went  ofiF  on 
another  tangent.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  his  views  and  I  will  give  them  some  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  come  back  to  the  point. 
I  welcome  the  Minister's  intervention  except 
that  I  had  not  made  my  point.  The  impact  of 
the  two  observations  of  the  hon.  members  for 
Scarborough  West  and  for  Riverdale  is  that 
if  the  government  really  intends  to  do  some- 
thing about  this,  it  does  not  need  to  study  for 
very  long:  (a)  because  the  studies  have 
already  been  done  and  (b)  if  it  studies  for 
very  long  any  action  is  going  to  be  redun- 
dant, ineffective. 

You  are  fiddling  while  Rome  burns  or  what- 
ever is  the  appropriate  paraphrase  for  the 
current  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:    No,  wait.    The  Roth- 
mans-Canadian  Breweries  deal  did  not  change 
anything.    In  fact,  it- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:    The  time  was  when  Roth- 
mans  first  bought  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  The  Minister 
unwittingly  is  missing  the  point.  It  is  true 
that  Rothmans  did  not  change  anything.  It 
did  not  change  anything  because  the  decision- 
making processes  had  already  left  Ontario  and 


left  Canada.  The  question  I  rose  to  put  to  the 
Minister  is  that  he  acknowledges  this  is  im- 
portant; he  acknowledges  it  is  wortliy  of 
study,  but  valuable  as  a  study  may  be,  if  he 
comes  up  with  a  programme  of  action  too  far 
in  the  future,  he  might  as  well  quit  studying 
now  because  it  is  going  to  be  of  no  value. 

And  when  one  couples  that  with  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  really  need  to  study  it  at 
great  length  because  the  study  has  been  done, 
what  you  need  to  do  is  to  assess  the  existing 
studies,  presumably  to  explore  certain  areas  a 
bit  further,  and  then  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  action. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  is— is  there  any 
prospect  that  this  government  is  going  to 
come  up  with  a  programme  of  action,  or  are 
you  studying  so  as  to  stall  and  do  nothing 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  not  studying 
to  stall.  I  would  think  the  hon.  member 
knows  perfectly  well  that  that  is  so.  The 
position  he  infers  is  not  our  position  and  is 
certainly  not  my  position.  There  are  meetings 
on  this  subject  which  will  be  held  with  the 
federal  government.  I  do  not  think— though 
there  are  certain  things  they  want  to  say 
about  this  matter  and  there  are  certain  things 
we  want  to  say  to  them— that  there  is  any- 
thing further  I  can  add  to  this  until  those 
discussions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  federal-provincial  relations  but  again 
tomorrow,  under  the  securities  commission. 
The  Minister  says  that,  conceivably  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  federal  government  have 
been  postponed  because  of  the  Benson  budget 
anjd  his  preoccupation  with  it,  and  then,  in 
his  earlier  comments  that  it  might  be  happen- 
ing in  the  next  two  or  three  days,  by  which 
I  imply  that  there  may  be  discussions  during 
the  federal-provincial  conferences  later  this 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  do  not  think. 
I  cannot  speak  to  that  point;  I  doubt  it.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  will  not  be  but  I  carmot 
say  that  I  will  be  at  the  federal-provincial 
conference.  I  think  these  discussions  will  be 
outside  of  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  My  point  is  simply 
this.  Can  we  expect  that  any  discussions 
that  are  going  to  take  place  will  be  the  pre- 
liminaries for  action  and  that  that  action,  for 
example,  will  take  place  before  the  end  of 
this  year  with  some  statement  of  policy  from 
this  government? 
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Otherwise,  the  studies  are  stalling.  The 
Minister  finds  that  offensive  but  if  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  programme  of  action  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  time  is  running  out, 
running  out  very  seriously,  as  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Combines  Department  in  Ottawa 
in  a  report  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  have 
had  takeovers  during  this  decade— for  ex- 
ample, 93  in  1960;  it  dwindled  down  to  37 
in  1963.  It  was  in  the  range  of  76  in  '64, 
70  in  '65,  86  in  '66,  86  in  '67.  But  now  what 
is  euphemistically  referred  to  as  the  "take- 
<over  boom"  in  the  United  States  has  really 
slopped  over  into  Canada  and  in  1968,  it  was 
159.  We  have  had  examples  of  it  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  effort  in  Canadian  Breweries  and 
other  well-known  Canadian  industries.  We 
have  now  moving  into  a  completely  new  and 
critically  important  area,  namely,  the  whole 
investment  field  with  its  ramifications  in 
underwritings,  the  importance  of  securities 
being  involved  in  its  relationships  with  the 
Bank  of  Canada  supplying  a  direct  line  of 
credit  which  is  going  to  be  tied  in— or  is  it?— 
with  the  line  of  credit  that  Merrill  Lynch 
has  with  the  American  Treasury?  This  is  a 
completely  new  phase  that  we  are  moving 
into.  We  are  mo\'ing  into  the  last  chapter, 
in  the  view  of  people  who  are  much  more 
expert  in  this  field  than  I  would  have  ever 
presumed  to  be.  The  sense  of  urgency  is 
what  I  am  raising,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the 
Minister,  if  he  finds  the  tenn  "studies  that 
are  just  stalling"  offensive,  I  would  like  some 
assurance  from  him  that  any  studies  they  are 
going  to  do,  which  I  suggest,  as  my  colleague 
has  done,  need  only  be  an  assessment  of 
studies  already  completed,  should  lead 
directly  to  a  programme  of  action  and  a 
statement  of  government  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  very  dis- 
appointed, to  take  the  words  from  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  if  the  information 
pertaining  to  these  matters  was  not  com- 
pletely available  in  sufficient  form  for  a 
definitive  statement  being  made  well  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Mr.    MacDonald:    That 
we  will  refer  back  to  it. 


on    the    record, 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  research. 
In  the  previous  two  years  there  has  been 
about  $200,000  spent  on  research  or  allocated 
in  the  budget  for  it  and  this  year  it  is  down 
to  $110,000.  What  is  covered  this  year  under 
this  vote? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Probably  the  major 
item  that  is  not  repetitive  will  have  to  do  with 
oin-  contribution  to  the  Canadian  mutual 
funds  study.  That  is  nearing  conclusion.  The 
report  is  expected  momentarily,  but  whether 
that  means  by  the  end  of  June  or  by  the  end 
of  July,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  within  this 
immediate  period.  It  is  a  joint  all-province 
and  federal  government  aflFair,  and,  as  it 
comes  to  an  end,  our  participation  there  finan- 
cially will  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Is  that  on  a  50-50  federal - 
provincial  cost-sharing  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  this  was  started 
by  the  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
subsequently  interested  itself  and  agreed  to 
come  in  50  per  cent  of  the  federal  account. 
The  other  50  per  cent  we  shared  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  based  on  popidation  among  the 
provinces. 

The  other  matter  which  is  of  importance 
at  the  moment  is  the  conglomerate  study  on 
mergers  and  conglomerates  with  the  secur- 
ities commission. 

In  the  consumer  aftairs  division  they  are 
researching  and  reporting  upon  matters  deal- 
ing with  advertising  practices  and  their  im- 
pact upon  consumers,  studies  in  the  itinerant 
seller  activities  in  the  field  of  food  freezer 
plants,  dance  studio  affairs,  commodity 
marketing  practices  and  their  effect  upon 
consumer  prices,  structuring  of  codes  of 
ethics  in  concert  with  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  research  for  determining  testing 
techniques  for  material  to  be  used  in  stuflfed 
articles.  This  is  being  handled  by  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation. 

There  is  the  question  of  a  public  education 
study  which  has  been  sponsored  through  the 
facility  of  the  securities  commission  to  estab- 
lish essay  competitions  in  the  law  schools  on 
the  subject  of  securities  legislation.  Further 
there  has  been  provision  under  the  heading 
of  research  for  employment  of  top  law  stu- 
dents by  the  securities  commission  as  appren- 
ticeship in  all  aspects  of  securities  and  mutual 
funds.  We  think  it  is  good  practice  and  the 
commission  strongly  recommends  the  pohcy 
of  encouraging  and  attracting  the  interest  of 
top  law  students  or  recent  graduates  into 
matters  pertaining  to  securities. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  thank  the  Minister.  The 
item  of  research  might  include  some  research 
into  how  we  can  better  provide  financing  for 
small  businesses.  Canadian  businesses,  want- 
ing to  get  broader  financing  and  more  financ- 
ing than  is  available  through  loans  from  the 
industrial     development     branch     or     private 
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corporations  in  that  field.  Small  businesses 
are  also  faced  with  great  problems  if  they 
think  in  terms  of  public  financing  because  of 
the  cost  of  developing  a  public  issue. 

I  would  suggest  there  is  a  great  need  for 
research  to  simplify  means  of  getting  a  com- 
pany above  what  a  private  individual  starting 
on  his  own  can  build  up  to  and  move  it  into 
the  broader  field.  We  have  a  situation  such 
as  Canadian  Breweries  which  has  l^en 
brought  forward  here.  Canadians  obviously 
have  preferred  to  accept  $14  for  their  stock 
from  a  foreign  interest  buy-out  to  what  was 
a  market  of  $11  or  $12  prior  to  all  this 
activity.  It  is  not  an  unexpected  reaction  of 
investors,  whether  they  be  NDP  investors  or 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  I  think  most 
people  will  take  the  highest  price  they  think 
they  can  get  for  securities.  We  do  have 
these  funds  now  that  are  available  to  go 
into  Canadian  enterprise  and  develop  new 
corporations  that  can  take  over  various  types 
of  businesses  and  build  a  broader  foothold. 
But  they  do  need  easier,  simpler  methods  of 
obtaining  public  funds.  I  think  this  whole 
field  of  smaller  corporations,  where  they  do 
not  really  warrant  a  large  public  flotation 
but  where  they  need  to  get  approNal  of  the 
securities  commission  in  order  to  provide 
funds  for  intennediate  steps,  should  be 
looked  into. 

I  suggest  the  Minister  might  allocate  funds 
for  study  in  this  direction;  it  could  be  a 
simple  form  for  a  smaller  size  situation.  It  is 
one  that  might  under  some  circumstances  be 
open  to  false  promotion  or  promoters  taking 
large  cuts  as  they  did  in  mining  companies 
with  very  little  money  getting  into  the 
actual  treasury  of  the  company  if  it  is  not 
watched.  But  again  I  submit  that  if  the 
securities  commission  takes  strong  action  in 
cases  where  there  is  evidence  that  the  money 
is  not  going  where  it  is  supposed  to  go,  there 
are  severe  prosecution  and  penalties  possible 
at  the  end  of  the  road  for  those  who  contra- 
vene the  spirit  of  the  registration.  We  can 
expect  to  have  great  benefits  result.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  look  into  the 
matter  of  providing  additional  risk  capital 
for  new  enterprise  in  this  coimtry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  look  at  that  situation  to  see  if  it 
is  feasible  for  us  to  do  anything  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  problem  of 
American  takeover  of  business  here  in  Ontario. 


Now  I  know  you  might  say  it  is  foreign 
capital  taking  over  business  but  in  essence 
it  is  the  Americans  who  are  moving  in  and 
controlling  this  country.  Certainly,  by  and 
large,  I  agree  with  most  of  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  and  what  the  member 
for  Ri\erdale  had  to  say. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  this  province 
and  of  this  country— particularly  as  a  person 
in  public  life— I  am  disturbed  by  the  inaction 
of  government.  I  include  the  federal  Liberal 
government  when  I  say  that,  because  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind— despite  the  efforts 
of  Walter  Gordon— the  federal  government 
has  either  deliberately  or  stupidly  kept  a 
blind  eye  to  what  is  happening  to  this 
country. 

The  member  for  York  Centre  has  men- 
tioned this  department  should  do  what  it 
can  to  encourage  Canadian  enterprise.  But, 
if  an  individual  Canadian  goes  out  and  builds 
up  a  decent  business,  one  or  two  things 
happen  in  a  good  many  cases  if  the  Amer- 
icans decide  they  want  the  business.  They 
step  in  and  they  buy  it  out.  Secondly,  they 
come  in  and  they  compete  and  one  way  or 
another  get  around  the  anti-combine  laws  and 
in  many  cases  they  undersell  a  company  they 
want  until  that  company  is  either  forced  into 
bankruptcy  or  forced  to  sell. 

I  think  in  the  history  of  Canadian  business 
over  the  last  number  of  years,  this  has  been 
very  common.  The  only  answer,  the  only 
possible  answer— either  the  big  Canadian 
enterprise  has  or  the  small  Canadian  enter- 
prise has— is  that  Canadian  governments,  par- 
ticularly the  federal  government  and  the 
government  of  Ontario,  keep  a  shariDer  eye  on 
what  goes  on  in  our  economy. 

Many  people  say  that  this  is  an  inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise  but  the  thing 
that  has  amazed  me  is  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  supposed 
to  be  the  heart  and  centre  of  free  enter- 
prise, will  on  many  occasions  move  in. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Labatts  distilleries 
were  sold  out,  at  least  it  seemed  that  way, 
and  bought  o\'er  by  Americans.  The  Cana- 
dians just  sat  back  and  let  it  happen  but  it 
was  the  American  government  that  stepped 
in  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  too  much 
control  of  the  sale  of  beer  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  Americans  did  not 
hesitate,  free  enterprise  or  no  free  enterprise, 
in  stepping  in. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  would  like  to 
warn  this  government  about,  particularly  this 
government,  because  they  do  have  a  lot  of 
say.     The    Ontario    government   is   extremely 
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important  in  the  Canadian  economy.  In  fact, 
if  it  was  not  for  Ontario,  there  would  not 
be  very  much  of  our  Canadian  economy. 
Jurisdictionally  or  from  a  point  of  view  of 
what  The  BNA  Act  will  let  you  do,  if  the 
government  of  Ontario  really  determines  that 
it  wanted  to  bring  about  changes— with  the 
use  of  what  power  it  has  economically— it 
could  put  the  federal  government  in  a  very- 
embarrassing  position. 

I  for  one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  see- 
ing the  Ontario  government  embarrass  the 
federal  government  if  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  In  my  view  it  is  long  overdue. 
The  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  it  may  be  too 
late.  The  federal  government  has  ignored 
this  very  vital  problem— it  really  is  a  dagger 
at  our  hearts— they  have  ignored  this  prob- 
lem and  it  is  up  to  us  in  this  province  to 
see  to  it  that  the  federal  government  takes 
the  action  that  is  necessary. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  that  may  mean 
when  these  great  corporations  move  in— it 
might  make  the  members  of  the  NDP  happy 
to  see  it  in  the  long  run— that  is  if  they  are 
sincere  true  socialists— if  they  want  the  gov- 
ernment in  these  enterprises— what  is  bound 
to  happen,  sooner  or  later,  is  this.  The  Amer- 
icans will  have  control  but  a  younger  gener- 
ation of  Canadians  will  come  along  and  they 
will  react,  they  will  get  fed  up.  And  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  the  boys  and  girls  in 
high  school  today  are  far  more  nationalistic, 
far  more  Canadian-minded,  than  the  bo\  s  and 
girls  were  when  I  went  to  school. 

When  they  someday  rise  in  power  they  will 
either  make  a  choice;  we  are  going  to  be  run 
by  the  Americans  or  we  will  be  nm  by 
Canadians  through  Canadian  provincial  gov- 
ernments. You  will  find  a  large  number— I 
will  make  a  prediction,  it  could  easily  happen 
—a  large  number  of  government  expropri- 
ations of  American  enterprises.  And  you  might 
say,  well  we  might  annoy  Uncle  Sam.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  growing  up  who  would 
enjoy  annoying  Uncle  Sam.  I  think  we  have 
sat  back  far  too  much  and  let  the  Americans 
have  their  own  way. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Japanese  ha\  e 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  last  few 
years,  since  World  War  II,  and  they  ha\  e 
used  in  large  part  American  money.  But 
still  the  Japanese  have  laws  that  the  Japan- 
ese must  have  control  of  their  finns.  The 
Mexicans  have  not  been  as  successful  but 
they,  as  well,  have  laws. 

I  think  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  what  the 
Japanese  have  done  by  using  the  capital.  It 
is  certainly  necessary,  we  have  got  to  get  the 


capital  from  someplace  and  the  Americans 
were  the  obvious  source.  What  is  happening 
though,  and  it  has  damaged  the  reputation 
of  free  enterprise  to  a  tremendous  extent,  is 
when  countries  have  allowed  the  Americans 
to  take  over  as  they  took  over  in  Cuba  and 
they  allowed  American  firnis  to  nm  Cuba 
really  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  particular 
Americans  and  a  few  Cubans  that  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Americans.  So  what  happens? 
There  is  a  revolt  and  now  they  are  faced 
with  the  extreme  left  in  Cuba  because  Castro 
is  there.  It  is  simply,  essentially  the  fault 
of  American  business  and  the  Americans  who 
want  to  point  the  finger  can  look  in  a  mirror. 

We  do  not  want  this  to  happen  here, 
because  in  this  country  we  ha\e  been  able 
to  keep  a  tremendous  amount  of  indepen- 
dence, whether  we  have  recognized  it  or  not. 
But  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chaimian,  that  the 
younger  generation  of  Canadians  are  very 
much  aware  that  they  are  Canadians  and  we 
are  not,  and  particularly  governments  are  not. 
And  in  this  sense,  Canadian  politicians  of  all 
political  parties  ha\'e  betrayed  the  Canadian 
heritage.  I  for  one  believe  it  is  not  too  late 
to  do  something  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
indication  either  from  this  Minister  or  from 
this  government— and  if  it  makes  you  any 
happier,  I  say  from  the  federal  g  )\  emment— 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  with  the  necessary  vigour  in  order  to 
preserve  Canadian  enterprise  and  preserve 
Canadian  independence. 

I  think  this  business  of  being  good,  cor- 
porate citizens  is  a  lot  of  bunk,  with  all  due 
respect  to  a  very  able  businessman,  Mr. 
Robert  Winters.  The  corporate  enterprises  in 
this  country  that  are  foreign  controlled  are 
going  to  ser\e  their  home  interests.  There  is 
no  question.  If  I  was  an  American  living  in 
Canada,  my  main  interest  would  be  the 
United  States.  We  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  come  to  live  in  Canada, 
some  of  them  doing  very  well,  that  will  never 
give  up  their  American  citizenship.  The 
Canadians,  if  they  go  down  to  the  United 
States  and  are  there  three  years  or  more,  are 
expected  in  most  cases  to  become  Americans. 

I  think  it  is  time,  through  particular  de- 
partments such  as  that  whose  estimates  are 
before  us  now,  that  we  assert  ourselves  be- 
cause most  of  these  countries— be  they 
Russians  or  Americans,  l>e  they  communist  or 
capitalist— only  understand  money  and  the 
power  that  money  brings.  Governments  and 
particularly  Canadian  governments  are  going 
to  have  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  through  the  power  of 
money. 
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We  in  this  country  are  relatively  wealthy 
people  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
think  that  the  smaller  powers  and  the 
medium-sized  powers  would  expect  more 
leadership  from  us  than  we  are  giving.  N6w 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  an  inter- 
national matter  but  in  this  country  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  the  keystone  and  without 
Ontario  there  is  no  Canada. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Minister  would  show 
at  least  the  appearance  of  having  more  inter- 
est and  show  more  vigour  in  what  is  a  ver>' 
major  problem.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
Canadian  existence  and  right  in  this  depart- 
ment because  much  as  we  may  have  goodwill 
and  all,  in  the  day  and  age  in  which  we  live 
it  is  very  hard  to  replace  the  importance  of 
the  money  power  or  the  corporate  power  and 
this  we  must  assert  in  order  to  preserve 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  making  changes  at  the  federal 
level.  We  are  here  at  the  provincial  level  and 
this  Minister  has  a  provincial  responsibility 
and  there  are  certain  changes  he  can  make 
which  would  materially  affect  this  particular 
matter.  We  talk  about  foreign  control  and 
we  all  want  Canada  bought  back,  but  no  one 
is  going  to  buy  Canada  back  until  this  Min- 
ister and  this  department  brings  in  proper 
securities  legislation,  and  we  do  not  have  it 
yet. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  here  in  this 
House  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  all  that 
has  been  said  in  the  newspaper  editorials,  in 
papers  like  the  Financial  Post  and  the 
Toronto  Star  for  years,  we  still  have  limping, 
impotent,  improper  securities  legislation.  I 
am  going  to  be  presenting  a  number  of 
examples  of  that  in  the  next  vote.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into  it  now— it  is  too  late  tonight 
in  any  case— but  as  it  stands  today,  if  you  go 
to  buy  Canadian  stocks  you  are  just  indulging 
in  a  great  crap  game.  And  if  you  want  to 
encourage  Canadian  investors- 
Mr.  Ben:  Did  you  e\er  make  m:;ncy  in  a 
crap  game? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sure  you  make  money  in  a 
crap  game,  but  this  is  not  the  way  you  are 
going  to  get  Canadian  investors  to  buy  back 
Canadian  enterprises.  They  will  go  to  where 
the  security  is;  where  they  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  where  there  is  proper  and  full 
disclosure  and  not  a  pretence  of  disclosure; 
and  that  means  south  of  the  border.  If  you 
are  not  just  going  through  the  motions  and 


really  want  to  bring  in  Canadian  ownership 
and  to  preserve  Canadian  ownership,  do  not 
go  through  the  motions  of  having  the  secur- 
ities commission  bring  in  guidelines  which 
have  no  teeth  behind  them. 

Support  the  bill  that  has  been  brought 
into  this  House,  which  would  compel  proper 
disclosure.  Things  that  we  have  all  over  the 
world,  everywhere  except  in  this  province.  If 
you  really,  really  believe  in  Canadian  owner- 
ship. Do  not  allow  companies  like  Ford  or 
Canadian  Admiral  to  come  in  and  buy  up  the 
small  amount  of  stock  that  is  available  for 
Canadian  shareholders.  You  do  not  have 
proper  legislation;  that  is  why  this  occurs. 
When  someone  does  come  in  with  proper 
legislation  you  will  not  allow  it  to  come  to 
a  vote. 

I  am  going  to  retain  the  detail  of  my 
remarks  until  the  next  vote,  but  I  would 
hope  the  Minister  would  make  some  comment 
on  this  before  we  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  this  is 
largely  a  matter  that  should  come  under  the 
heading  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  vote 
dealing  with  securities  and  the  securities 
commission,  but  I  would  say  this  that  the 
standards  of  disclosure  with  respect  to 
prospectuses  and  the  rules  with  respect  to 
insider  trading  are  the  highest  in  Canada.  We 
have  discussed  these  matters  with  sister  prov- 
inces to  achieve  uniformity  across  Canada. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  are  not  succeeding  in 
getting  that  uniformity  is  the  complaint  from 
certain  other  areas  that  the  standards  here 
iare  too  high.  I  put  that  to  you  and  do  not 
ask  me  whether  I  agree  with  that  or  not 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  think  the 
standards  in  Ontario  will  continue  to  go  to 
higher  and  higher  levels,  regardless  of  the 
other  jurisdictions  in  Canada.  I  think  the 
people  in  this  country  will  welcome  that. 

There  are  problems  having  to  do  with 
markets  and  other  situations  that  do  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Ontario,  being  the  financial 
capital  of  Canada,  must  lead  the  way.  The 
fact  that  we  have  rogues  in  Vancouver  and 
an  improper  exchange  out  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  look  there.  We  should  look 
where  the  money  is  and  where  the  invest- 
ment is  going  to  go  and  that  is  south  of  the 
border. 

Nobody  in  Ontario  is  investing  in  British 
Columbia  or  in  Quebec.  They  are  investing 
in  New  York  and  Texas,  where  there  is  proper 
regulation.   What  you  are  talking  about,  what 
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you  want  to  do,  is  to  get  the  Canadians,  and 
that  means  the  Ontarians,  to  invest  here.  In 
order  to  invest  here,  there  is  no  use  compar- 
ing us  to  British  Columbia  or  to  Quebec  or 
to  Nova  Scotia,  you  want  to  bring  in  proper 
regulations.  Just  as  one  example,  I  have  a 
copy  here  of  The  Securities  Act,  1966.  As 
the  Minister,  I  am  sure,  is  well  aware— if  you 
become  aware,  as  the  Minister,  or  as  head  of 
the  securities  commission— that  there  have 
been  insiders  taking  advantage  of  a  company 
and,  in  effect,  using  inside  information  to 
pnake  a  personal  profit,  there  is  not  a  darn 
thing  you  can  do  about  it.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  bring  action  in  the  courts.  Your 
legislation  has  been  improperly  drawn.  If 
we  look  at  Section  114  of  The  Securities  Act, 
1966,  it  reads,  part  1: 

Upon  application  by  any  person  or  com- 
pany who  was  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action referred  to  in  subsection  1,  of  section 
113,  or  is  at  the  time  of  the  application  an 
owner  of  the  capital  securities  of  the  cor- 
poration, a  judge  of  the  High  Court, 
designated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  may,  if 
satisfied  that— 
and  so  on: 

—go  ahead  and  cause  some  action  to  take 
place. 

But  nowhere  in  that  Act,  nowhere  in  that 
section,  nowhere  in  any  legislation,  is  there 
the  power  for  the  securities  commission- 
even  if  they  know  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed  under  this  Act— to  take  any  action. 
I  am  going  to  give  an  example  of  that.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  go  into  that  tonight.  Do 
we  have  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  is  properly 
a  securities  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  Let  me  put  it 
very  simply.  Will  the  Minister  consider,  at 
least  in  this  area,  revamping  this  legislation? 
Not  will  he  consider;  will  he  revamp  the 
legislation  so  that  this  obvious  abuse  can  no 
longer  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  change 
merits  consideration,  and  I  understand  that. 
You  are  talking  about  a  certain  case  with 
which  we  are  both  familiar.  The  point  the 
hon.  member  is  making  is  the  commission  is 
limited  in  its  action  until  a  shareholder  has 
initiated  an  action  and  brought  a  motion  to 
involve  the  commission  itself.  But  this  is  a 
subject  that  I  think  should  be  dealt  with 
under  securities  commission. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  suggest  to  the  Minister 
this    is    not    a    very    complicated    amendment 


to  make.  All  he  would  have  to  do  in  section 
114  is  add,  "or  by  the  commission."  This  does 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  effort,  and  this  is 
something  that  is  pretty  obvious.  I  suggest 
the  Minister  should  do  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  we  should  keep 
some  order  in  the  estimates,  that  is  all.  I 
will  be  glad  to  deal  with  this  when  we  come 
to  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  this 
vote  passes  out  of  mind,  having  tentatively 
opened  this  area  with  the  Minister  by  way 
of  research  and  planning  in  the  hope  that  it 
had  some  relevance  and  then  learning  that  it 
does  indeed  have  relevance  to  his  department, 
I  want  to  make  a  particular  point. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  those  are  the 
figures  we  have  available,  the  Minister  prob- 
ably knows,  the  gross  U.S.  investment  in 
Canada  was  approximately  $14  billion.  Now, 
of  that  $14  billion,  $2  billion  was  financed 
by  capital  flowing  from  the  United  States. 
$6  billion  was  accounted  for  by  profits  made 
by  U.S.  firms  operating  in  Canada.  $4.3  bil- 
lion by  depreciation  and  depletion  allowances; 
and  $1.8  billion  by  borrowings  in  the  Cana- 
dian money  market. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  figures  that 
U.S.  capital  in  Canada  is  self-perpetuating. 

For  the  year  1964,  from  the  figures  I  have 
been  able  to  exhume,  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
fi\'e  per  cent  of  American  investment  came 
as  imported  capital  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
object  to  being  owned  and  controlled  with 
our  own  money.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
strident  objections  we  have.  We  are  not 
particularly  pleased  with  the  friendly  relation- 
ship between  the  continental ists  in  the  federal 
Liberal  Party  and  the  continental  ists  in  the 
provincial  Conseivative  Party,  and  their  will- 
ingness to  perpetuate  the  cabal  that  has 
allowed  this  to  exist.  It  is  pretty  apparent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not  simply  talking 
about  the  erosion  of  Canadian  economic 
independence;  we  are  talking  equally  about 
the  destruction  of  the— 

Mr.  Ben:  What  Canadian  economic  inde- 
pendence? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right.  What  Canadian 
economic  independence?  What  remains?  The 
remnant,  if  a  remnant  there  may  be.  The 
point  is  well  made.  We  are  also  talking  about 
the  destruction  of  representative  democracy, 
not  the  political  affiliation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  in  eight  or  ten  years  the  Minister  and  I 
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will  be  voting  for  a  Nixon  or  a  Kennedy,  an 
Agnew  or  a  Muskie,  if  the  present  course 
of  e\'ents  continues.    God  help  us. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  ha\e  a  Nixon  in  the 
House  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  may  be  voting  for  a  more 
left  wing  Nixon  than  the  Nixon  who  occupies 
this  Chamber,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not 
hope  for  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  not  e\en  a  good 
recovery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  may  have 
to  rise  on  a  point  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  can  divine  my  intent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister.  It 
needs  no  clarification  for  you. 

I  must  say  that  in  terms  of  the  Canadian 
economy,  which  strikes  some  of  us  as  the 
most  important  issue  of  contemporary  times— 
with  the  exception  of  the  lonely,  frail  but 
noble  x'oice  from  Parkdale— the  entire  Liberal 
Party,  federal  and  provincial,  is  engaged  in 
the  sell-out  of  this  countiy,  total  sell-out  of 
this  country  without  the  slightest  qualm  of 
conscience.  It  was  bad  enough  in  the  days 
when  Walter  Gordon  inhabited  the  plush  seats 
in  that  other  Chamber,  but  Walter  Gordon 
is  a  neophyte  compared  to  the  machinations 
of  the  Bensons  and  the  Tnideaus,  assisted 
here  by  the  Singers  and  Nixons. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  the  conspiracy  is  complete. 
The  conspiracy  is  complete  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  funnier  than  "Laugh- 
In." 

Mr.  Lewis:  —it  is  worth  noting  that  this 
is  the  trend  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  at  least 
on  the  record  of  the  House.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  necessarily  depreciate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Liberal  Party,  sir,  when  compared 
to  your  own  Minister  of  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  who  has 
just  come  in.   They  are  perhaps  a  little  more— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  went  out  for 
ten  seconds. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  been  here  all  night,  he 
departed  for  a  moment;  he  has  returned. 
They  are  more  sophisticated.  They  are  more 
sophisticated  in  the  mess  of  pottage  ideology 
but  they,  too,  engage  in  this  particular 
activity. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  Ontario's  society  and  the 
Canadian  nation  go  down  the  American 
drain,  I  think  it  is  worth  emphasizing  our 
very  profound  protests  at  the  pattern  and  the 


unwillingness  of  this  government  to  cry  halt 
in  the  methods  that  ha\e  been  indicated  by 
all  my  colleagues,  particularly  those  from 
Riverdale,  my  leader  from  York  South  and  the 
member  for  High  Park.  They  all  have  given 
direct  methods  to  you  and  solutions  which 
might  be  implemented  by  this  go\eniment. 
These  which  go  beyond  the  research  capabil- 
ities which  my  limited  inter\ention  saw.  I 
appeal  to  this  government,  albeit,  probably 
not  with  success,  to  contemplate  that. 

I  remember  that  terrible  day  for  the 
Minister,  that  black  day  in  his  political 
career,  when  Studebaker  closed  in  Hamilton 
and  he  was  informed  after  the  event. 

I  would  hope  that  he  recollects  that  sordid 
moment  and  is  not  prepared  to  see  his  entire 
portfolio  usurped  again  by  forces  outside  his 
control.  This  is  what  is  happening  at  the 
moment.  I  make  that  plea  to  a  government 
which,  alas,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
appears  to  be  a  willing  pawn  of  the  present 
trend.  It  has  to  come  from  this  comer  of 
,the  House.  There  is  no  other  area  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

On  vote  702: 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move— 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretar>'): 
No,  no.    Has  vote  702  been  called? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  701  is  carried. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  \'ote  702  has  been 
called? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  certain  resolutions  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Pro\  incial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  carry  on  with 
the  consideration  of  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  we  are  pleased 
to  have  a  great  many  visitors  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  the  east  gallery  we  have  students  from 
St.  Peter's  separate  school  in  Samia;  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery  from  Oakwood  collegiate 
institute  in  Toronto;  in  the  west  gallery  from 
Central  senior  pubUc  school,  Burlington;  and 
Huron  Heights  secondary  school  in  Newmar- 
ket—I believe  they  are  in  the  east  gallery- 
hosting  students  from  Grenada  in  tlie  West 
Indies. 

We  also  have  with  us  St.  Clair  junior  high 
school  students  from  Toronto. 

Later  this  afternoon  we  will  have  students 
from  Fairmount  Park  senior  public  school  in 
Toronto;  and  later  still  the  Ontario  Youth 
Concert  Band. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  I  might  speak  briefly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  seven  operative  sec- 
tions in  the  Act.  Four  or  five  of  those  are 
improvements  to  the  bargaining  procedures 
and  other  small  features,  but  there  is  one 
amendment  in  section  2,  which  permits  the 
senior  officers  of  a  police  force  to  form  their 
own  association  and  bargain  .separately. 
Another  section  authorizes  the  Ontario  PoHce 
Commission  to  exercise  control  over  the  use 
of  weapons  and  equipment  by  police  forces. 

I  thought  I  might  mention  those  two  fea- 
tures on  first  reading. 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  On  a  point 
of  clarification,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Attorney 
General;  is  this  section  dealing  with  the 
ability  of  senior  officers  to  form  their  own 
association  entirely  permissive  or,  if  some- 
body takes  the  initiative,  does  it  have  to  go 
through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Tjiat  was  based  on  the 
first  draft,  but  for  clarification— the  present 
Act  provides  that  chiefs  and  deputy  chiefs 
are  not  within  the  bargaining  unit  of  the 
police  association;  they  are  not  bargained  for. 

There  are  other  senior  officers,  such  as 
inspectors,  superintendents  and  others  who, 
if  one  were  to  relate  it  in  industrial  terms, 
might  be  considered  as  being  management.  It 
is  optional  now  under  the  amendment;  they 
would  have  the  right,  if  the  majority  of  those 
senior  officers— inspector  and  above  the  rank 
of  inspector— wish  to  form  their  separate  as- 
sociations for  senior  officers  they  may  do  so. 
That  is  an  option  they  have  and  the  right  of 
bargaining  is  not  removed.  They  would  bar- 
gain then  for  their  senior  association. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  way  of  clarification,  perhaps  the  Attorney 
General  would  let  me  know  whether  or  not 
he  intends  that  this  bill  would  go  before  the 
legal  bills  committee  at  the  appropriate  time 
for  consideration   by  interested  persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  certainly  con- 
template that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

THE  WOLF  AND  BEAR  BOUNTY  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Wolf  and  Bear  Bounty- 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  payment  of 
wolf  bounties  in  regional  municipalities. 

THE  USED  CAR  DEALERS 
ACT,  1968-1969 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
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of  bill  intituled,  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE   MORTGAGE  BROKERS  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  The  Mortgage  Brokers  Act, 
1968-1969. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  introduced  an  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  Act,  1966,  vi'hich  provided  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  commercial  registration  ap- 
peal tribunal.  The  two  bills  I  have  introduced 
today  implement  the  provisions  to  provide  for 
the  appeal  tribunal  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  operation. 

The  two  Acts  introduced  today  provide  no 
other  policy  changes  but  have  been  com- 
pletely rewritten  to  update  the  language  and 
cover  certain  housekeeping  amendments. 


THE  DATA  SURVEILLANCE  ACT, 
1968-1969 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  The  Data  Surveil- 
lance Act,   1968-1969. 

Motion  agred  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  regu- 
lates and  controls  the  dissemination  of  data 
from  computers  that  record  and  store  per- 
sonal information  relating  to  identifiable  indi- 
viduals. It  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  privacy 
of  such  persons  by  preventing  indiscriminate 
access  to  such  information. 

Provision  is  made  for  any  person  whose 
name  is  programmed  into  a  computer  instal- 
lation to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
recorded  and  to  require  the  expunging  of  that 
which  is  incorrect,  unfair  or  out  of  date. 
Registration  of  all  such  computer  installations 
is  required  and  penalties  are  provided  for  any 
operator  of  an  installation  who  contravenes 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
ACT,  1966 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  eliminate  the  practice 
by  certain  unscrupulous  retailers  of  forward- 
ing unsolicited  merchandise  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  collect  for  same. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  to  this  House  that  Kimberly-Clark 
of  Canada  Limited  will  build  a  large  Kleenex 
tissue  mill  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Huntsville 
in  the  Muskoka  region.  The  mill  will  be  built 
on  a  300-acre  parcel  of  land  in  Chaffey  town- 
ship. It  will  be  the  company's  largest  tissue 
plant  in  Canada  and  will  produce  tissue  for 
use  in  the  full  range  of  the  company's  sani- 
tary products. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  mill  is  in  excess  of 
$20  million.  It  vvdll  employ  approximately  90 
persons,  most  of  whom  will  be  drawn  from 
the  surrounding  area.  Site  preparations  will 
commence  by  September  1  of  this  year  and 
the  mill  will  be  ready  for  startup  by  March, 
1971. 

The  new  mill  is  a  reflection  of  the  com- 
pany's continuing  policy  of  expansion  and 
development  in  Canada  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  its  products.  The  company  chose 
the  Huntsville  site  after  intensive  studies 
which  indicated  the  availability  of  compe- 
tent people  to  run  the  mill.  Other  consid- 
erations were  because  of  its  proximity  to 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel,  water  and  conven- 
ient transportation  facilities. 

Modem  technology  will  permit  the  design 
of  a  mill  that  is  both  esthetic  and  functional. 
The  effluent  disposal  works  are  of  most  mod- 
ern design  and  will  satisfy  exacting  criteria 
relative  to  water  disposal.  The  raw  material 
for  the  mill's  production  will  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  pulps  from  the  company's  mill 
operations  at  Terrace  Bay  and  Kapuskasing. 
Some  pulp  may  be  purchased  from  outside 
sources. 

The  mill  is  expected  to  contribute  an  esti- 
mated $500,000  annually  to  the  local  economy 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  skilled  labour  in  the 
region.  It  will  also  be  a  large  purchaser  of 
goods  and  services  with  estimated  annual 
purchases  totalling  more  than  $6  million.  The 
mill  will  consume  armually  38.5  million  kilo- 
watt hours  of  Hydro  power  and  more  than 
1.75  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  tlie 
excellent  co-operation  received  from  Kim- 
berly-Clark   of    Canada    Limited,    and    local 
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autliorities    in    the    planning    stages    of    the      will  give  me  some  time  to  consider  these  and 
project.  relative  matters. 


Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  you  permitting  points  of  clarifi- 
cation on  a  Minister's  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  on  Minister's  statements. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Will  the  Minister  direct  the  Ontario  Food 
Council  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
rise  in  beef  prices  and  the  reason  why  the 
largest  share  of  the  increase  stays  with  the 
retailers  and  packers  rather  than  with  the 
producers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford  has  a  similar  question. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  similar  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  enormous 
increases  in  beef  price  bear  only  a  minor  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  paid  to  farmers,  will  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  make 
some  enquiries  if  unconscionable  profits  are 
being  made  by  processors  and  retailers? 

The  second  question  is:  Will  the  Minister 
consider  a  complete  survey  of  the  food  in- 
dustry to  ascertain  if  the  consumer  is  receiv- 
ing a  fair  break? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  these  questions, 
I  take  them  as  notice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

When  is  the  Minister  prepared  to  introduce 
legislation  implementing  his  stated  opinion 
that  a  system  of  loans  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  individuals,  industries,  and  small 
municipalities  to  fight  pollution? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  months  I  hope  to  review  in  detail 
various  alternative  measures  which  the  gov- 
ernment might  take  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gramme of  pollution  abatement.  Where  these 
require  new  legislation,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
introduce  it  to  this  House.  Since  I  have  been 
the  Minister  responsible  for  this  department 
for  less  than  a  week,  I  hope  the  Opposition 


Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker?  Is  the  Minister  aware 
that  we,  too,  are  interested  in  this  approach 
to  the  solution  of  that  particular  problem? 

I  have  a  further  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister,  even  though  he  has  only  been  in 
that  capacity  for  a  week.  Did  the  Premier 
consult  witli  the  Minister  in  deciding  to 
make  public  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  investigating  the  Feb- 
ruary dumping  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  Hamil- 
ton Bay  after  the  former  Minister  had  refused 
to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  from  the  newspaper  article  on  this 
subject  that  a  commission  report  was  made 
public  before  I  became  Minister. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  When  do 
we  get  it  on  oiu:  desks? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  if  I 
clarified  this  whole  matter  inasmuch  as— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
a  point  of  privilege,  I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  very  seldom  use  that 
term  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  in  any 
event  perhaps  the  members  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  what  in  fact  happened.  On 
February  25  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  asked  the  then  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett)  this  question  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Will    the    Minister    investigate    a  report    that    the 

Steel   Company  of  Canada   dumped  150,000   gallons 

of   hydrochloric   acid   into   Hamilton  Bay    during   the 
week    of   February    14? 

The  Minister  replied  that  the  matter  was 
being  investigated  by  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  and  that  a  report  to  the 
commission  was  being  sought  from  the  com- 
pany. I  emphasize  that  the  reference  here, 
as  the  question,  was  to  a  report  being  sought 
by  OWRC  from  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada. 

Replying  to  the  inevitable  supplementary 
question,  the  Minister  said  that  he  doubted 
that  that  report  would  be  made  to  the  House. 
He  said  that  it  is  not  customary  to  make 
internal  reports  available  to  the  House. 

Then  on  March  10  the  member  for  Went- 
worth asked  the  then  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  if  he  had,  as  yet, 
received  the  report  and  the  Minister  replied 
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tliat  he  had  received  it.  In  reply  to  a  sup- 
plementary question,  he  again  repeated  that 
he  would  not  make  this  report  available  to  the 
House. 

The  report  which  I  subsequently  sent  to 
Mr.  Carl  Miller  was  not  the  report  of  the 
company  to  the  commission.  It  was  the 
report  of  the  entire  matter  prepared  by  the 
Ontario  Water  Resomrces  Commission  which 
was  composed,  in  part,  from  the  report  it 
had  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada  Limited. 

For  the  information  of  members,  perhaps 
tlie  summary  of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  report  will  be  of  interest,  and  I 
quote : 

As  a  result  of  a  question  on  the  order 
paper  of  the  House,  on  February  25,  1969, 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
was  informed  that  an  acid  discharge  from 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  Limited 
occurred  on  February  13,  1969.  Tlie  com- 
pany was  contacted  by  telephone  on 
February  25,  and  confirmed  that  an  acid 
discharge  had  occurred  and  their  rep- 
resentatives explained  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  discharge  thoroughly.  A  written  des- 
cription of  the  incident  was  provided  by 
the  company  in  letters  dated  February  26 
and  February  28.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances which  necessitated  the  discharge 
of  the  acid,  the  method  of  discharge  used 
and  the  estimated  eflFects  on  Burlington 
Bay,  it  is  felt  that  the  company  employed 
a  practical  method  of  disposal  in  this 
emergency.  The  company  could  be  criti- 
cized, however,  in  that  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  was  not  notified  of 
tlie  discharge  and  tlie  eflfluent  to  Burhngton 
Bay  was  not  monitored  during  discharge. 
In  this  connection  a  letter  dated  February 
26  was  sent  to  the  company  requesting 
that  all  such  abnormal  discharges  be  re- 
ported immediately  to  the  commission,  and 
since  that  time  the  company  has  done  so. 

I  think  this  clarifies  the  situation  and  the 
report  that  was  in  the  morning  paper.  I 
answered  the  young  man's  letter  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  from  my  office,  but 
the  first  reference  here  by  the  Minister  was 
to  a  report  from  Stelco  to  OWRC,  which  the 
Minister  quite  properly  dechned  to  make 
pubhc.  The  report  which  I  mailed  to  Mr. 
Miller  was  the  subsequent  OWRC  report. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  a  matter  of  clarification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  we  to  gather  that  the  report 
from  the  OWRC  was  not— 


Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

I  would  not  think  that  there  was  any  op- 
portunity for  clarification.  The  hon.  member 
will  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Speaker  is  on  his  feet. 

Last  evening  when  the  House  was  in  com- 
mittee, this  matter  was  raised  and  it  was  then 
directed  by  the  Chairman  to  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  event  actually  was  one 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  and  the 
House  was  then  sitting  in  committee.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  transcript 
of  Hansard  and,  with  the  members,  today 
listening  to  the  explanation  as  to  the  point  of 
privilege  the  Prime  Minister  has  raised.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
two  reports  were  different,  that  the  explana- 
tion is  a  reasonable  one  and  that  the  mem- 
ber's point  of  privilege  has  been  answered. 

Now  it  is  not  customary  for  a  debate  to 
arise  out  of  matters  of  privilege.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  has  anything  further 
that  would  be  in  order,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  him  the  floor,  otherwise  the  incident  is 
closed. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  privilege,  I  wish  sir,  to  state 
to  you  and  to  the  House,  that  I  did  not  at 
any  time  specifically  request  the  report  of 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada.  I  requested  a 
report  of  the  incident  on  both  occasions  and 
that  report  of  the  incident  could  well  have 
been  the  report  of  the  OWRC  or  the  report 
of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada.  I  was  in- 
terested in  getting  the  facts  at  that  time.  This 
can  be  ascertained  by  reading  page  2040  of 
March  10,  or  page  2204  of  March  13.  I  sug- 
gest, sir,  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  mis- 
leading the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  the 
matter  was  very  well  dealt  with,  I  think,  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  statement  he  made 
which,  of  course,  I  had  not  heard  until  the 
other  meml>ers  heard  it.  There  were  two  re- 
ports and  the  one  the  Minister  had  declined 
to  produce  was  quite  properly  not  produced. 
The  other  one  whidi  was  mailed  was  a  differ- 
ent report  entirely.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  hon.  member's  second  point 
that  he  has  now  raised  is  not  a  valid  one. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
something  to  contribute  that  would  be  in 
order  with  respect  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  some  comments.  I  was 
wondering  who  had  whipped  up  that  explana- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  rule  the  hon.  leader 
out  of  order  then. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soudi):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

But  before  I  put  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  check 
the  files  of  the  department  regarding  question 
1674.  On  May  27,  1  asked  a  question  only  a 
portion  of  which  was  answered  and  the  rest 
was  taken  as  notice.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  that  question  has  not  been  replied 
to;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  sewage  disposal 
plant  in  North  Bay. 

My  question  today  of  the  Minister  is: 

1.  Is  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Commis- 
sion engaged  in,  or  planning  for  the  near 
future,  work  on  the  Six  Nations  Indian  Re- 
serve in  Brant  county? 

2.  If  so,  what  is  its  nature? 

3.  Has  the  federal  government  authorized 
use  of  these  Indian  lands  for  this  purpose? 

4.  Has  the  federal  government  action  been 
approved  by  either  the  elective  coimcil  or 
the  Six  Nations  confederacy? 

5.  What  payment,  if  any,  is  being  made 
by  Hydro  to  the  reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  first 
of  all  say  that  I  will  have  the  answer  to  the 
member's  previous  question  this  week.  Re- 
garding the  questions  today,  I  am  still  wait- 
ing for  some  information  in  order  to  reply. 
I  hope  to  have  that  information  before  the 
end  of  this  question  period;  if  not  I  will  have 
to  take  the  member's  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Was  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Grossman)  unveiling  new  provincial  gov- 
ernment poHcy  when  he  told  the  Canadian 
Correctional  Congress  in  Vancouver,  according 
to  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail,  that  the 
federal  government  should  give  up  its  prisons 
to  those  provinces  which  seek  complete  con- 
trol in  the  correctional  field? 

If  so,  can  the  Prime  Minister  give  any 
estimate  of  the  added  cost  to  the  province  for 
a  complete  takeover  of  federal  prisons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  Minister  was  unveiling  any  new  pro- 
vincial government  policy.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  probably  expressing  an  opinion 
of  his  own;  and  of  course  we  have  not,  there- 
fore, done  anything  in  the  field  of  costing 
what  such  a  shift  in  policy  might  mean. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  possible,  may  I  ask 
the  Prime  Minister,  that  this  is  a  squeeze- 
play  to  get  Ottawa  to  act  on  the  Fauteux 
commission  report  as  all  governments,  Tory 
and  Liberal,  have  delayed  since  1956? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  at  least  it  was  not 
a  squeeze-play  in  which  I  have  been  involved. 
Although  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
we  are  very  interested  in  the  implementation 
of  the  Fauteux  report— but  who  knows? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  more  success  with 
Trudeau  than  he  had  with  Diefenbaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  these  years  going 
by  and  nothing  seems  to  be  done;  but  that  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  has  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Peacock:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Prime  Minister:  is  the  Prime  Minister  giving 
consideration  to  a  Cabinet  re-organization  in 
which: 

1.  His  function  as  both  Prime  Minister  and 
President  of  the  Council  will  be  divided,  the 
latter  oflBce  being  filled  by  a  senior  Minister 
without  departmental  responsibility  who  will 
act  as  deputy  Prime  Minister  and  House 
leader? 

2.  In  which  the  posts  of  Minister  without 
Portfolio  will  be  dropped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South  has  a  question  from  last  week  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Does  he  wish  to 
ask  it  or  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  it  on  the  enquiry  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  the  order  paper? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Right. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  has  a 
question  of  that  Minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works:  what  action 
is  The  Department  of  Public  Works  taking  to 
recover  the  cost  of  replacing  brick  in  the 
Cedar  Springs  school? 

Was  the  contractor  for  the  Cedar  Springs 
school  aware  of  the  type  of  brick  being  used 
and  did  he  at  any  time  inform  the  depart- 
ment of  inferior  quality  brick  being  used  on 
the  job? 
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Are  any  charges  being  laid  against  Milton 
Brick  Company  for  supplying  inferior  quality 
material? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  met  with 
our  officials  over  there  to  discuss  this  matter. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  agree,  I  would  like 
this  placed  on  the  order  paper  until  we  get  a 
complete  report  before  we  make  up  our  mind 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management: 

In  view  of  the  Minister's  statement  reported 
in  today's  press  that  small  industries  and 
municipalities  often  carmot  afford  anti- 
pollution equipment,  why  does  the  provincial 
government  not  immediately  remove  its  five 
per  cent  sales  tax  on  anti-pollution  equip- 
ment, instead  of  insisting  that  Ottawa  repeal 
its  tax  first? 

And  second,  would  the  Minister  not  agree 
that  Ontario  would  then  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  persuade  Ottawa  to  abolish  its 
surcharge  on  this  equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  has 
previously  asked  the  federal  government  to 
co-operate  in  a  joint  programme  of  tax  abate- 
ment for  pollution  equipment.  The  reason 
for  adopting  tliis  course  of  action  rather  than 
acting  alone  was  that  the  impact  of  a  joint 
programme  would  be  greater  in  terms  of 
actual  benefit  to  industry  and  the  aspect  of 
moral  persuasion  would  be  strengthened  by 
coming  from  two  levels  of  government. 

Regarding  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  I  would  answer,  "not 
necessarily". 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  federal  government 
does  not  take  any  action,  will  this  govern- 
ment remove  its  five  per  cent  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  government.  I  would 
hope  this  could  be  done. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a 
question  of  "After  you,  Alphonse"  or  should 
I  say,  "Pierre"?  I  think  it  should  be  a  joint 
effort.  However,  if  we  are  not  successful  we 
may  go  ahead  and  do  it  ourselves. 


Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, Mr.  Speaker: 

Is  the  Minister  giving  consideration  to 
efforts  to  reduce  boating  accidents  and  fatal- 
ities in  Ontario  by  formulating  and  enforcing 
a  comprehensive  boating  code  as  recom- 
mended in  today's  Toronto  Telegram  editorial? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  My  supplementary 
question  is,  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:   We  are  considering  it 

now. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  and  there  is  a  slight  error  in 
the  date. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  by  OWRC  into 
the  spillage  by  INCO  which  occurred  on  May 
17,  1969,  at  the  iron  ore  recovery  plant,  will 
court  action  be  taken  against  the  International 
Nickel  Company? 

If  not,  why  not? 

Will  the  Minister  supply  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  investigation  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  the 
hon.  member  the  same  reply  as  I  gave  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South;  I  am  still  wait- 
ing for  information  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion. I  hope  to  have  it  before  the  end  of  the 
question  period,  otherwise  I  will  take  it  as 
notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  note 
the  change  in  the  date  on  the  question  as 
submitted,  because  the  information  he  may 
get  may  not  be  accurate.  The  member  had 
changed  it  from  May  21  to  May  17. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  of  the  same 
Minister:  was  there  yet  another  spillage  of 
tailings  by  INCO  on  June  4  at  its  plant  in 
Levack? 

In  order  to  ensure  prompt  investigation  of 
spillages  before  the  effluent  is  carried  away, 
thereby  removing  the  possibility  of  taking 
proper  water  samples  for  analysis,  will  the 
Minister  immediately  undertake  to  locate  a 
pollution  control  officer  in  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  My  reply,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  same  as  for  the  other  question.  Possibly 
if  the  hon.  members  could  get  their  questions 
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to  the  Speaker  by,  say  8.30  in  the  morning, 
it  would  get  to  me  at  about  11.00.  I  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  the  information,  because 
some  of  these  questions  are  quite  detailed  and 
require  long-distance  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  might  direct  my  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management. 

First,  has  any  minimum  or  maximum  charge 
been  determined  by  the  OWRC  for  the  pump- 
ing out  of  holding  tanks  on  boats? 

Second,  has  there  been  a  recent  check  to 
ensure  that  all  marina  operators  contacted 
last  fall  to  provide  pumping  facilities  have, 
in  fact,  installed  the  necessary  facilities? 

Third,  have  boats  rented  by  boat  rental 
agencies  been  inspected  to  ensure  that  hold- 
ing tanks  are  installed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to 
question  No.  1  is  "no". 

No.  2,  the  OWRC  staff  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  marina  operators  and  yacht 
club  officials  and  pump-out  equipment  sup- 
pliers. Lists  of  the  pump-out  stations  and 
status  are  updated  as  new  information  is 
received.  We  hope  that  these  facilities  will 
be  installed  by  the  end  of  this  month.  That 
is,  all  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  the  third  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  the  answer  to  part 
three:  rental  pleasure  boats  are  included  in 
the  OWRC  inspection  programme  now  in 
progress.  In  other  words,  the  same  regula- 
tions apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  it 
might  well  be  that  the  minimum  or  maximum 
charge  which  various  operators  would  be  con- 
strained to  charge  would  not  cover  their 
capital  expense  of  putting  in  the  equipment 
which,  I  understand,  is  from  $300  to  $1,500? 
There  has  been  some  concern  over  what  the 
charges  should  be  on  the  lakes.  I  wonder  if 
the  OWRC  might  consider  giving  some  kind 
of  indication  of  what  charges  will  be  reason- 
able and  sensible  in  view  of  these  capital 
expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  we  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  his 
answers  yet,  because  if  not  we  seem  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  question  period.  The  ques- 
tions will  need  to  be— 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  take  them  as  notice, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  three  questions  asked  yesterday  by  hon. 
members— one  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  one  by  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  Lewis),  and  one  by  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  respecting  Con- 
stable Fred  Peliti.  I  would  like  to  answer 
and  say  the  matter  will  be  investigated  by 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

There  was  a  question  as  to  the  revision  of 
the  composition  of  that  board,  and  I  would 
answer  that  I  do  not  contemplate  revision  of 
either  the  constitution  or  the  membership  of 
that  body  at  this  time. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
about  these  cases,  which  have  arisen  recently 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  The  use  of  weap- 
ons or  equipment  has  generated  sincere  con- 
cern in  all  citizens  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  law  enforcement. 

The  Police  Act  presentiy  vests  jurisdiction 
in  these  local  boards,  many  of  which  have 
their  regulations  and  prescribed  procedures 
for  the  use  of  weapons.  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  will  be  working  with  these  local 
boards  to  develop  such  procedures  but  are 
not  yet  able  to  define  the  best  method  by 
which  we  may  develop  this  programme. 

I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  indicated 
yesterday  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  has 
been  asked  to  make  a  very  full  study  of  this 
matter  and  will  be  doing  so.  That  study  will 
be  proceeding. 

I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  House:  I  obtained  from  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  part  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  firearms  in  that 
force.  I  would  like  to  read  from  one  of  the 
directives  having  to  do  with  that.  It  did  not 
arise  out  of  any  recent  situations,  but  one 
that  is  part  of  their  procedure  is  headed 
"The  Use  of  Firearms"  and  reads: 

Firearms  must  not  be  drawn  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  except  where: 

(a)  the  officer  is  certain  that  it  is  in  the 
defence  of  his  life  or  the  hves  of  others, 
or 

(b)  in  the  apprehension  of  a  dangerous 
criminal  and  only  after  every  known 
method  has  been  used  as  a  last  resort  to 
prevent  an  escape. 

There  is  further  material  to  that  directive, 
but  those  are  the  guiding  principles  and  I 
read  them  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
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Generally,  I  think,  those  are  the  procedures 
followed  by  most  police  forces  but  we  are 
making  a  study  of  it  and  in  due  course,  the 
report  of  that  study  will  be  brought  forward. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent), 
and  a  similar  question  by  the  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt).  The  one  question 
being  number  1567  and  tlie  one  from  Huron- 
Bruce  being  1776.  I  should  like  to  file  the 
answers  today,  and  place  them  on  the  records. 

The  one  from  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 

was: 

Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  what  steps 
have  been  taken  as  of  this  hour  to  release  Mary 
Cameron  from  the  Walkerton  jail?  She  has  been 
held  there  without  trial  for  six  weeks  on  a  drunk 
charge  because  she  would  not  wear  a  dress  instead 
of  slacks  in  court. 

The  second  part  of  tlie  question: 

What  steps  is  the  Attorney  General  taking  to- 
ward the  dismissal  of  provincial  county  judge  Otto 
McLevis? 

Three: 

How  many  judges  in  Ontario  are  unaware  of  the 
civil   rights    of   citizens? 

In  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  was  asked  on  March  25,  I  would  say 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Cameron  was  not  held  in 
custody  in  the  Walkerton  jail  for  six  weeks. 
She  was  held  on  remand  on  the  order  of  the 
provincial  judge  Otto  McLevis,  for  a  total  of 
eight  days  from  March  17  to  March  25.  She 
was  then  placed  on  probation  for  one  year  on 
the  understanding  that  she  would  attend 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings.  Judge  Mc- 
LevLs  undertook  to  arrange  any  transportation 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  taking  any  steps  toward  the 
dismissal  of  the  provincial  judge. 

To  answer  the  third  part:  "How  many 
judges  are  unaware  of  the  civil  rights  of 
citizens?"  As  far  as  I  know  none. 

The  question  from  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  had  to  do  with  the  arrangements  in 
the  court  at  Walkerton.  I  was  asked  why  we 
refuse  to  appoint  a  clerk  in  the  court  house 
in  Walkerton  and  if  the  Attorney  General 
was  aware  that  the  juvenile  court  judge  there 
refased  to  appear  on  a  certain  morning  be- 
cause there  was  no  clerk  to  record  the  cases 
and  why  the  matter  cannot  be  remedied 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  Minister  replies 
to  that,  I  would  point  out  that  also  came 
from  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  a  similar  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  you. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tliat  my  ofiBce 
was  advised  on  December  10,  1968,  by  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Garbutt,  then  clerk  of  the  provincial 
court,  the  family  division,  at  Walkerton  and 
also  secretary  to  the  probation  ofiBcer,  that 
she  wished  to  resign  the  appointment  as  clerk 
of  the  court  as  of  January  31,  1969. 

The  juvenile  court  judge  at  Walkerton  was 
sitting  only  two  or  three  times  in  one  month 
and  there  was  no  need  to  appoint  a  fulltime 
clerk  of  the  court  at  that  time. 

My  officials  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  at  Walkerton  a  competent  replace- 
ment for  Mrs.  Garbutt,  and  also  appropriate 
accommodation  of  the  court  office,  which  up 
to  January  31,  1969,  was  located  in  the  office 
of  the  probation  officer. 

That  was  remedied  as  follows:  On  May  20, 
1969,  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  clerk  of  the  pro- 
vincial court,  family  division  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  was  designated  as  acting  clerk 
of  the  court  for  the  county  of  Bruce.  Due  to 
an  increase  in  volume  in  the  operation  of 
the  court,  a  fulltime  position  of  the  court 
clerk  was  established  by  my  department  at 
Walkerton. 

The  appropriate  judge's  office  and  clerk's 
office  are  being  renovated  and  equipped  by 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the 
registry  building,  and  following  extensive 
advertising,  Mrs.  Eveline  Wismer,  now  em- 
ployed with  The  Department  of  Education, 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  and  court 
reporter  on  a  fulltime  basis.  She  commences 
her  duties  on  Friday,  June  20,  1969,  and  will 
be  trained  in  her  new  job  by  Mr.  Harris, 
the  present  acting  clerk. 

I  think  tliat  situation  has  been  remedied 
and  I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  two 
members  who  asked  those  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question  yesterday 
from  the  member  for  Peterborough.  It  was 
very  long  and  I  have  prepared  a  fairly  lengthy 
answer  to  it.  And  I  would  say,  Mr.  Sx>eaker, 
that  while  the  question  contains  ii^erences 
and  imputations,  and  ironical  and  controver- 
sial expressions  which  might  well  rule  it  out 
of  order,  I  will  answer  it  in  order  that  the 
House  may  be  aware  of  the  background  to 
the  controversy  tiiat  is  being  generated  about 
Bill  48. 

I  should  mention  that  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  will  no  doubt  be 
familiar  with  the  background,  as  will  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  since  they  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  virtually  all  of  the  corres- 
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pondence  which  I  have  received  from  the 
group  of  engineers  who  are  generating  the 
opposition  to  Bill  48. 

In  1967,  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario  brought  to  me  a  bill 
which  they  wished  to  have  placed  before  the 
Legislature.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  matter  was  held  over.  Ultimately,  Bill 
42  was  introduced  on  March  14,  1968,  and 
the  McRuer  report  was  then  received  and  the 
bill  was  again  delayed  in  order  that  it  might 
be  reviewed  in  the  hght  of  the  report. 

The  bill  was  extensively  revised  to  reflect 
Mr.  McRuer's  recommendations  on  self-gov- 
erning professions  and  was  introduced  in  this 
revised  form  on  December  19,  1968. 

Early  in  1969,  I  received  submissions  from 
the  Society  of  Professional  Hydro  Engineers— 
their  short  name  is  SOPHE,  using  the  initials 
of  that  title— in  which  it  was  advocated  that 
the  bill  should  be  revised  to  change  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  council  of  the 
APEO. 

I  had  other  meetings  with  this  particular 
group,  including  a  joint  meeting  at  which 
both  the  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
and  the  association  were  represented,  the 
former  in  considerable  numbers.  I  should  say 
the  society  there  refers  to  the  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Hydro  Engineers. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  a  new  group 
was  formed,  called  the  Special  Committee  of 
Professional  Engineers,  which  has  since  pur- 
sued the  objectives  promoted  earlier  by 
SOPHE,  and  the  latter  organization  calls 
itself  SCOPE,  using  the  initial  letters  of  its 
title. 

Since  that  time  I  liave  had  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  this  committee,  now 
often  referred  to  as  SCOPE.  The  committee 
urged  that  Bill  48  be  delayed  in  order  that 
they  could  arrange  meetings  and  make  sub- 
missions on  this  subject.  I,  accordingly,  de- 
layed for  over  five  months  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill.  EHiring  that  time  I  had  meetings 
with  botli  interested  groups  and  I  received 
more  submissions  in  paper  than  I  can  now 
recall. 

More  recently,  SCOPE  petitioned  a  council 
of  APEO  to  have  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  members  to  consider  the  issues  tliat 
had  been  raised.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
for  May  31,  1969.  I  was  again  asked  to  delay 
second  reading  of  Bill  48.  Having  delayed  the 
matter  for  so  long  already  I  could  not  accept 
further  postponement.  The  representatives  of 
SCOPE  were  so  notified  and  the  bill  was  dealt 
with  on  principle  at  second  reading  late  in 


May,  five  months  after  its  introduction  in  this 
House. 

I  should  add  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
was  urged  by  the  council  of  the  Association 
of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario,  the  gov- 
erning Ixxly  of  the  profession,  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  So  I  acted  on  the  instruction  of  the 
council,  having  delayed  for  so  long. 

On  May  31  approximately  900  members  of 
the  association  attended  the  meeting  and 
approximately  500  of  those  present  voted  for 
certain  resolutions  that  advocated  the  further 
delaying  of  the  enactment  or  even  legislative 
deahng  with  Bill  48.  May  I  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  copy  of  the  resolution  sent 
to  me  by  the  chairman  of  SCOPE,  which 
supported  the  delaying  of  tlie  bill,  was  in 
tlie  following  terms: 

Resolved  that  we  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation present  at  this  si>ecial  general  meet- 
ing, strongly  urge  council  to  ask  Mr. 
Wishart  to  delay  this  legislation  .  .  .  etc. 

I  note  two  things,  Mr.  Speaker.  First,  the 
resolution  was  by  those  members  present  at 
the  meeting  and  not  of  the  profession 
generally.  Second,  that  the  urging  was 
directed  to  the  council  which  was  in  turn 
to  approach  me.  The  council  did  not,  in  fact, 
urge  me  to  delay  passage  of  the  bill,  but 
approached  me  and  strongly  urged  that  we 
proceed. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  council, 
the  standing  committee,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  SCOPE.  This 
expresses  the  situation  in  an  accurate  manner. 

In  the  light  then  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
answer  to  the  question,  succinctly,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Over  half  of  the  members  of  the  public 
present  at  the  standing  committee  on  legal 
bills  were  representatives  or  supporters  of 
SCOPE,  and  these  were  given  ample  and  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  express  their  views, 
as  I  believe  all  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee will  verify.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
advise  SCOPE  or  anylx)dy  else  of  the  time 
and  place  at  which  this  bill  would  Ix;  dis- 
cussed for  the  very  real  reason  that  there  is 
seldom  time  for  me  to  arrange  for  such 
notice  personally,  or  through  my  office. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  will  give  such 
a  notice  if  requested  and  if  possible,  but  most 
people  get  their  notice,  and  properly  so,  from 
the  votes  and  proceedings  of  this  House. 
When  persons  call  my  department  and  ask 
about  such  times  they  are  given  as  much 
information  as  we  may  have  at  the  time,  but 
we  do  not  undertake  to  give  special  notices 
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in    addition    to    that    available    through    the 
House. 

And  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
anyone  interested— and  many  people  were 
interested  in  that  bill— were  aware  almost 
immediately  of  the  date  set  for  the  com- 
mittee meeting  because  I  think,  as  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  aware,  there  was  a 
great  submission  of  material  to  members  of 
the  House,  there  was  much  exchange  of 
information.  I  am  certain  that  the  members 
of  the  SCOPE  group,  and  of  APEO  both 
would  learn  veiy  quickly  of  the  date  of  that 
meeting.  This  was  evident  by  the  fact  that 
100  members  of  the  profession  were  there 
filling  the  room  in  which  we  held  our  meet- 
ing. All  took  part  from  9.30  till  1  o'clock  of 
that  day  in  a  \cry  complete  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  A  little 
nudging  was  necessaiy  here  and  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps. 

Two,  if  the  hon.  member  will  note  the 
resolution  to  which  he  has  referred,  and 
which  I  have  described,  he  would  readily 
understand  why  I  accept  the  resolution  as 
representing  only  those  members  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  said  according  to  the  resolution  given  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  SCOPE  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  a  member  of  the  council  of 
APEO. 

Three,  it  is  with  considerable  forbearance 
that  I  will  not  reply  to  the  gratuitous  infer- 
ence that  is  contained  in  the  last  part  of  that 
second  question. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  legal  signific- 
ance of  the  resolution  enacted  by  special 
general  meetings,  and  I  start  on  the  premise 
that  they  mean  only  what  they  say  and  that 
they  can  mean  no  more  than  that.  I  presume 
that  the  council  of  the  APEO  construe  their 
obligations  in  the  same  way. 

Four,  this  is  in  the  hon.  member's  language 
which  I  do  not  accept.  Most  persons  who 
hold  office  by  popular  vote  will  find  that  they 
may  not  have  the  confidence  of  all  the  elec- 
torate and,  indeed,  some  may  obtain  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  than  others. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  council 
of  the  APEO  is  not  supported  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  association.  I  think  it  is  also 
safe  to  assume  that  the  same  democratic 
machinery  that  directs  the  work  of  this  House 
will  direct  the  work  of  the  council  of  the 
APEO.  On  the  basis  of  this  principle  I  would 
accept  the  assurances  of  the  council  which 
has  been  elected  to  govern  APEO. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  Attorney  General  would  pemiit  one 
supplementary  question?  Since  the  Prime 
Minister  reaffirmed  yesterday- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  question  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Peterborough  and  he  is  the  one  who 
should  place  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  consider  holding  this  bill 
off  until  a  referendum  has  been  passed  so  that 
all  the  suggestions  he  has  made  will  become 
quite  clear  and  we  would  then  know  exactly 
what  the  professional  engineers  in  this  prov- 
ince really  want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesting  that  this  supplementary  has  been 
asked.  I  would  like  to  answer  it.  This  has 
been  put  forward  on  many  occasions.  We 
have  discussed  it  at  great  length  with  SCOPE, 
with  the  professional  engineers  and  with  both 
groups  together.  We  discussed  it  thoroughly 
and  at  length,  and  I  think  we  were  at  pains 
to  point  out— I  am  quite  sure  in  a  statement 
I  made  in  the  House  on  second  reading,  then 
again  in  committee— that  there  is  a  long  range 
planning  committee  set  up  by  the  council  of 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario  to  study  possible  changes  in  their 
government,  in  the  services  they  provide  and 
in  their  carrying  on  of  their  association. 

I  have  suggested— and  I  think  this  is  gener- 
ally accepted  by  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the 
engineers,  as  the  material  flows  into  my  office 
—that  they  are  quite  content  to  have  the 
referendum  taken,  and  to  have  the  study 
completed.  Then,  if  changes  come  forward 
from  the  engineering  body  and  the  profession 
generally,  there  is  certainly  no  attitude  on 
my  part  that  we  could  not  then,  if  necessary 
—and  if  indicated  and  desirable— change  this 
legislation  by  amendment.  But,  until  that  is 
done,  the  engineers  in  the  great  majority— 
everybody  I  think  accepts  that  surely— say: 
"Get  on  with  this  legislation". 

It  has  been  stalled,  it  has  been  delayed,  it 
has  been  revised,  get  it  done,  they  say.  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  legal  bills 
committee  will  confirm  every  word  I  say. 
I  am  doing  what  the  governing  body  of  the 
profession  tells  me  to  do. 

I  would  make  this  further  point.  Bill  48, 
while  produced  in  large  part  by  the  engineers, 
was,  nevertheless,  revised  by  my  stajff  and  by 
myself.  I  think  I  have  a  duty  and  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  province  to  see 
that   that   bill   meets    the   policy   of   govern- 
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ment  because  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  the 
protection  of  the  public.  When  we  produce 
that  legislation,  we,  the  government,  produce 
it  as  a  government  bill.  It  is  not  the 
engineers*  Act,  it  is  not  their  bill,  it  is  the 
bill  that  this  government  says  is  good  poUcy. 

It  adopted,  therefore,  the  McRuer  recom- 
mendations, and  even  if  the  council  of  the 
engineering  profession  had  said  to  me  "change 
it"— or  I  might  even  say  if  they  had  said  to 
me  "delay  it"— if  the  government  felt  that  it 
was  good  legislation  and  good  for  public  pro- 
tection, good  policy,  I  think  the  government 
had  a  responsibility  to  proceed. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  profession 
by  its  governing  body  said:  "Get  this  legis- 
lation forward.  We  need  it.  It  is  a  great 
improvement  over  past  legislation."  We  can 
amend  it  in  the  future  if  necessary,  but  I  do 
make  the  distinction  that  it  is  not  for  SCOPE 
—and  I  take  no  referee  position  between 
SCOPE  and  the  other  group  of  engineers— it 
is  not  for  SCOPE  to  say  "change  the  policy". 

If  the  engineering  profession  can  come 
forward  after  the  full  study,  planning  and 
committee  work,  and  say:  "Here  is  some- 
thing we  would  like  done,"  it  will  still  be  the 
responsibility  of  government  to  say:  "Yes, 
that  is  good,"  or  "no,  it  is  not  wise  or  proper 
to  give  these  powers  to  a  self-governing 
profession."  So  I  must  stand  here  represent- 
ing the  government's  poHcy  and  say:  "We  put 
this  forward  with  the  approbation  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  professional  engineers," 
but  we  accept  responsibihty  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  advised  tiiat  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment has  the  answer  now  to  the  question 
from  the  member  for  York  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member's  first  question:  "Is  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Electric  Commission  engaged  in,  or  planning 
for  the  near  future,  work  on  the  Six  Nations 
Indian  Reserve  in  Brant  county?" 

Ontario  Hydro  is  negotiating  for  rights  for 
transmission  lines  with  the  Six  Nations  Indian 
Reserve. 

Second  question:  "If  so,  what  is  its  nature?" 

That  is  answered  in  No.  1. 

Question  three:  "Has  the  federal  govern- 
ment authorized  use  of  these  Indian  lands 
for  this  purpose?" 

The  answer  is  no,  but  representatives  of 
the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  have  been  present 
during  all  negotiations. 


Question  four:  "Has  the  federal  govern- 
ment action  been  approved,  by  either  the 
elected  council  or  the  Six  Nations  con- 
federacy?" 

The  answer  is:  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
action  having  been  taken  by  the  federal 
government. 

Question  five:  "What  payment,  if  any,  is 
being  made  by  Hydro  to  the  reserve?" 

A  payment  of  compensation  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  and  is  still  in  the  negotiation 
stage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  supplementary 
question.  Since  the  federal  government  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  reserve,  I  presume 
Hydro  has  their  approval  for  such  action  as 
they  are  taking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  assume,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  would  certairJy  receive  the 
necessary  approval  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment before  an  agreement  is  concluded  with 
the  Six  Nations   Reserve. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  Minister  not  act 
before  he  gets  any  agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  just  in  a  negotia- 
tion stage.  Certainly  tfiere  will  be  no  con- 
clusion to  these  negotiations  before  the  federal 
government  approval  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Nixon:  More  important  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Indian  bands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Of  all  three  parties,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  29th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply,  Mr,  A.  E.  Renter  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  702. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  vote  702,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  inadequacy  of  our  securities  legislation. 
Last  year  tliis  House  went  into  this  problem 
at  some  length.  We  would  have  hoped  that 
since  that  time  some  improvements  would 
have  been  made,  and  unfortunately  this  has 
not  occurred.  I  wish  to  go  into  one  case  in 
some  detail,  sir,  as  this  illustrates  the  problem, 
or  a  portion  of  the  problem,  very  well.  It 
shows  how  the  intention  of  the  law  can  be 
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subverted,  even  when  there  is  an  intention 
to  the  law,  and  all  too  often,  in  the  field  of 
securities  legislation  there  is  just  a  blank  in 
the  law,  there  is  no  intention. 

Back  in  1966  The  Securities  Act  was 
amended  so  that  some  check  was  presumably 
to  be  put  on  the  efforts  made  by  unscrupulous 
directors  of  companies  to  use  their  personal 
position  for  their  own  personal  advantages. 
That  was  the  section  which  I  referred  to  last 
night,  section  113,  followed  up  by  section 
114.  What  that  says  in  effect,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase it,  is  that  if  a  shareholder  feels  that 
he  has  been  aggrieved,  if  he  has  lost  money 
as  a  result  of  an  insider  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage, he  may  apply  to  the  courts.  The  court, 
if  there  is  merit  to  his  claim,  may  then 
require  the  securities  commission  to  force 
the  company  involved  to  bring  action  against 
those  insiders  to  recover  the  funds  which 
have  been  made  by  the  insider  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company,  and  presiunably  all  of  the 
shareholders. 

Section  114  of  the  Act  says  tliat  this  action 
must  be  taken  within  two  years  of  the  insiders 
taking  advantage  of  their  inside  position  to 
make  unconscionable  or  unfair  profits.  There 
has  been  only  one  effort  made,  under  this 
Act,  since  1966  since  it  was  brought  in,  to 
recover  funds  for  a  company  when  insiders 
have,  in  fact,  taken  advantage  of  their 
position,  I  am  willing  to  predict  to  you,  sir, 
that  that  one  effort  will  never  come  before 
the  courts.  The  story  of  why  it  will  not  come 
before  the  courts  sums  up  what  is  wrong 
with  tiiis  whole  Act. 

The  company  involved  is  Clairtone,  and  to 
set  the  background,  sir,  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  from  Hansard  of  last  year.  The  date 
is  April  1,  1968.  At  the  time  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  and  I  will  quote  the  brief 
question  and  the  brief  answer.  My  question 
was,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  notice  of  which 
has  been  given.  When  will  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  study  into  trading  in 
shares  of  Clairtone  by  insiders  be  completed  and 
a  report  of  this  study  made   available? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  replied  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  give 
any  date,  nor  indeed  can  I  give  any  assurance 
that  the  report  will  be  made  public.  For  example, 
under  section  114  of  The  Securities  Act,  the 
court  may  order  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission 
to  take  action  in  lieu  of  the  company  in  a  case 
where  after  60  days  the  company  refused  to  com- 
mence prceedings  when  there  is  an  allegation  of 
improper    insider    trading.    It    would    not    be    proper 


for  the  commission  at  this  time  to  release  any 
information   on  the  matter. 

Shortly  after  that  exchange  took  place  in 
tliis  House,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  share- 
holder in  Clairtone,  his  name  is  Mr.  R.  W. 
Sanderson.  He  is  attached  to  Sandor  Foods 
Limited.  He  was  a  small  shareholder  in  Clair- 
tone, who  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  or  for 
him  a  great  deal  of  money,  when  the  com- 
pany stock  collapsed.  And  the  letter  reads  as 
follows— it  is  dated  February  7,  1969,  and 
I  quote: 

Dear  Mr.  Shulman: 

I  was  advised  of  your  recent  question  in 
tlie  Ontario  Legislature  relative  to  an 
enquiry  of  insider  trading  in  the  stock  of 
Clairtone  Sound  Corporation  Limited, 
listed  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

As  a  long-suffering  stockholder  I  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  company's  activities,  including  the 
reasons  behind  the  seemingly  endless  chain 
of  senior  executives  coming  and  going.  I 
have  not  been  having  much  success  and  am 
left  to  follow,  first  optimistic  then  pessi- 
mistic reports  announced  to  the  national 
press.  These  also  seem  to  follow  each  other 
with  dreary  regularity.  If  the  matter  is  not 
confidential  I  would  appreciate  any  infor- 
mation you  can  give  me  as  to  the  enquiry 
itself,  who  is  involved,  and  the  nature  of 
the  trading  under  examination. 

Yoiurs  sincerely, 
Mr.  R.  Sanderson. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  able  to  give  Mr.  Sander- 
son the  details  because  the  Minister  had 
refused  to  release  the  report.  I  would  now 
like  you  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
thousands  of  shareholders  in  Clairtone,  all  of 
whom  have  seen  their  stock  collapse  from  its 
level  of  $11  down  to  its  current  price  of  $1.65 
and  have  seen  their  investment  evaporate. 
An  investigation  had  taken  place  by  the 
securities  commission  but  the  Minister  re- 
sponsible had  refused  to  release  it.  The  share- 
holders did  not  really  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, whether  the  insiders  had  taken  unfair 
advantage  or  whether  it  was  purely  coinci- 
dence that  the  insiders  had  sold  their  stock 
shortly  before  the  collapse. 

Let  us  consider  the  position  of  an  indivi- 
dual shareholder.  Suppose  you  had  held  100 
or  200  shares,  you  would  have  lost  perhaps 
$500  or  $1,000.  The  cost  of  bringing  an 
action  in  the  courts  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  that,  and  if  you  had  brought 
that  action,  and  won  the  action,  the  funds 
which  would  have  been  won  would  not  have 
gone   to  you  they  would  have  gone  to   the 
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company  itself,  to  Clairtone.  Therefore,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  and 
extremely  unlikely  for  an  individual  share- 
liolder  to  bring  an  action  under  section  113 
or  114  of  this  Act,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  uneconomic. 

That  is  why  this  Act  is  drawn  up  so  badly. 
The  onus  should  not  lie  on  the  individual 
shareholders  where  we  know  perfectiy  well 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised.  The  onus 
should  lie  on  the  securities  commission,  be- 
cause it  should  be  the  securities  commission 
which  stands  up  for  full  disclosure,  it  should 
be  the  securities  commission  which  stands  up 
for  the  shareholders  in  this  province,  and  this 
comes  back  to  the  problem  we  had  last  night, 
and  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  last 
night.  Unless  we  have  the  securities  com- 
mission standing  up  and  doing  what  they 
should  do  in  this  province,  we  are  going  to 
have  investors  afraid  to  invest  here.  They  are 
going  to  invest  where  securities  commissions 
do  carry  out  their  duties.  That  means  south 
of  the  United  States  border. 

In  this  case  Mr.  Sanderson,  of  course,  did 
not  feel  like  throwing  good  money  after  bad 
so  he  did  not  bring  suit.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
other  shareholders  bring  suit.  But  one  share- 
holder finally  decided  he  was  going  to  take 
some  action.  This  man  owned  1,000  shares 
of  stock  and  he  had  taken  a  loss  up  to  the 
point  where  he  decided  to  take  action,  of 
approximately  $5,500. 

It  was  a  gentieman  who  hved  in  London; 
his  name  was  Adams.  He  hired  a  lawyer, 
and  then  a  most  strange  series  of  circum- 
stances began,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  really 
points  up,  not  only  the  poorness  of  the  legis- 
lation, but  the  venality  of  certain  individuals 
who  were  involved  and,  more  important,  the 
way  that  justice  can  be  subverted  in  this 
province  if  you  have  the  right  connections. 

Mr.  Adams,  through  his  lawyer,  served  a 
notice  of  motion  that  an  application  was  being 
made  to  the  court  requesting  the  court  to 
make  an  order  requiring  the  commission  to 
commence  an  action.  Fine  up  to  there.  This 
notice  of  motion  was  served  on  the  commis- 
sion, the  representative  of  the  commission;  it 
was  also  served  on  the  insiders  involved,  and 
those  insiders  involved— one  of  them  was 
named  at  first— a  gentleman  named  Peter 
Munk  and  David  Gilmour,  who  had  been  the 
directors— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs):  Just  without  inter- 
rupting the  sequence,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber and  I  both  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
matter.    It  was  only  Munk  who  was  named 


at  that  stage,  because  this  may  become  im- 
portant. I  may  interrupt  you  again,  because 
I  do  have  some  additional  information  which 
came  to  hand  a  matter  of  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Please  feel  free  to  interrupt 
me  if  you  have  any  further  information. 

Yes,  the  Minister  is  quite  correct,  Peter 
Munk  was  the  man  who  was  first  named  and 
subsequently,  I  believe  on  the  request  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Gilmour's  name  was  added 
to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  served  notice  of 
intention  in  a  request  to  Adams. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  the  commission  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Gilmour's  name  be  added. 

Now  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  this 
situation,  let  me  give  you  some  very  key 
dates.  On  June  30,  1967,  Gilmour  sold  2,000 
shares  of  his  stock,  and  the  price  at  that  time 
was  in  excess  of  $9.00.  But  on  the  key  date, 
and  that  key  date  is  July  7,  1967,  Gilmour 
sold  12,700  shares  of  his  stock  and  Munk  sold 
14,749  shares  of  stock.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 29,000  shares  of  stock. 

Because  of  the  wording  of  the  Act,  any 
action  that  was  going  to  be  commenced  must 
commence  within  two  years;  and  thus  if  it 
did  not  commence  by  July  7,  1969— that  is 
within  a  month  of  this  date  today— if  it  did 
not  commence  within  that  time  any  profits 
made  by  those  insiders,  whether  made  un- 
ethically or  otherwise,  could  not  be  recovered. 
Well  there  was  a  lot  of  time,  it  seemed. 
This  notice  of  motion  was  made  well  before 
the  date;  it  was  made  some  weeks  before, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  excess  of  two  months 
before. 

Then  began  what  really  is  the  upsetting 
part  of  this  case,  or  a  further  upsetting  part 
of  this  case,  I  should  say,  because  the  insider 
involved,  Mr.  Munk,  was  then  clever  enough 
to  hire  a  certain  Charles  Dubin  to  act  for 
him.  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  you  have 
forgotten  who  Charles  Dubin  is,  and  in  this 
House  we  often  have  occasion  to  remind  you, 
Charles  Dubin  is  a  lawyer  who  acts  for  the 
Conservative  Party  whenever  there  is  em- 
barrassment to  be  covered  up.  Just  to  refresh 
your  memory,  when  the  highway  scandal 
took  place- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  He  must 
be  a  very  busy  man. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  he  is  a  busy  man;  a  very 
well-paid  man  and  a  very  bright  man,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due.  He  is  amazingly  good 
at  covering  up  Conservative  scandals. 
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He  did  a  masterful  job  in  the  highway 
scandal,  to  give  him  credit.  He  did  a  great 
job  in  cutting  me  up  in  the  Parker  commission 
enqiiiiy.  He  has  a  long  series  of  credits  to 
his  name.  I  have  a  list  of  them  which  I  have 
given  this  House  before,  but  we  need  not 
digress  into  that. 

In  any  case,  Peter  Munlk  was  smart  enough 
to  hire  Charles  Dubin,  the  Conservative  Party 
lawyer,  to  act  for  him.  And  Charles  Dubin 
knew  exactly  what  to  do;  he  knew  exactly 
how  to  go  about  subverting  tlie  law  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humlx^r):  Oh! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Listen  to  the  facts;  listen  to 
the  facts  then  we  will  see  if  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

He  approached  the  lawyer  for  Mr.  Adams 
and  he  said  to  that  lawyer:  "Well,  look,  if 
this  case  comes  up  it  is  not  going  to  be  par- 
ticularly good  for  my  clients;  we  might  lose 
it  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
volved. All  you  can  stand  to  gain,  even  if  you 
get  back  all  your  loss,  would  only  be  $5,500; 
and  you  would  not  get  it  back  anyway  be- 
cause the  money  would  go  into  Clairtone's 
treasury,  and  Clairtone  is  in  financial  diffi- 
culties. Your  client  really  has  nothing  to  gain. 

However,  if  you  will  agree  that  this  case 
never  be  made  public  we  will  pay  you 
$35,000  in  settlement.  The  $35,000  is  to  be 
divided  $20,000  from  Munk  and  $15,000  from 
Gilmour. 

Tihis  was  the  deal;  this  was  the  deal.  So 
what  did  they  do? 

But  there  was  a  pro])lem;  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  problem. 

Mr.  Ben:  Was  this  a  civil  action? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  this  never  became  a 
civil  action;  it  never  got  heard.  And  let  me 
tell  you  why  it  never  got  heard. 

Mr.  Ben:  Why  should  it  be  heard  if  they 
make  a  settlement? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  obviously  the  member 
for  Humber  has  not  been  listening  because  he 
has  missed  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  is  the  solution? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Tlie  point  of  this  is  the  defect 
in  the  securities  law  whereby  all  the  other 
shareholders  go  down  the  drain  because  some- 
body is  smart  enough  to  subvert  the  law 
by  making  a  settlement  payoff.  That  is  the 
point. 


Mr.  Ben:  Oh  now,  why  do  you  not  make 
statements  like  that  outside? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  be  delighted  to,  but 
right  now  listen  to  me  inside. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Whose 
side  are  you  on  anyway? 

Mr.  Ben:  Just  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
morality. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  an  obstructionist. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Now  there  was  a  problem, 
they  still  had  a  problem,  because  once  a 
notice  of  motion  had  been  served  there  were 
papers  which  were  in  the  registrar's  office 
and  anybody  could  have  come  down  and  seen 
those  papers.  They  are  pubhc;  any  reporter 
might  have  wandered  in  and  got  the  facts 
and  put  them  in  the  press,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  disaster,  because  if  it  got  in  the 
press  all  sorts  of  things  might  have  happened, 
all  sorts  of  other  shareholders  might  have 
started  to  bring  action.  It  is  one  thing  to 
settle  with  one  shareholder;  if  they  had  to 
start  settling  with  100  or  200  shareholders  it 
becomes   too   expensive. 

So  a  very  strange  thing  occurred.  The 
lawyer  for  the  securities  commission  was  noti- 
fied not  to  bother  coming  to  the  hearings  as 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  notice  of  motion. 
The  two  lawyers-^:he  lawyer  for  Adams,  and 
Charles  Dubin-Avent  into  the  judge's  cham- 
l>ers  with  him  and  they  said  they  wished  to 
have  the  notice  of  motion  put  oflF.  They  re- 
quested the  judge  to  remove  the  papers  from 
the  registrar's  office  and  keep  them  in  his 
own  private  chambers,  which  the  judge  did. 

Now  suddenly  there  were  no  papers  in  the 
registrar's  office.  You  go  down  there  and  ask, 
"Where  is  the  case  of  Adams  versus  Mimk 
and  the  securities  commission?"  No  record  of 
it;  nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 

If  Charles  Dubin  had  got  away  with  this, 
come  July  8  the  whole  thing  would  have 
been  down  the  drain.  It  may  still  be  down 
the  drain,  because  although  it  has  now  been 
made  public  it  still  takes  another  shareholder 
or  shareholders  to  bring  a  new  action.  But  the 
purpose  was  clear;  by  keeping  this  action 
from  reaching  the  public  tlie  insiders,  if  they 
had  succeeded,  and  they  may  yet  succeed, 
would  have  prevented  the  case  from  coming 
to  trial  by  paying  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  Adams.  As  a  result  all  tlie  other  share- 
holders would  have  been  out  of  luck. 

And  there  is  not  a  dam  thing  the  securities 
commission  can  do  about  it.  There  is  no  way 
they  can  commence  the  action  on  their  own, 
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because  The  Securities  Act  has  l:)een  drawn 
up  improperly.  There  is  nothing  they  can 
do.  If  that  case  is  not  heard,  if  nobody  else 
brings  a  new  case,  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do. 

Now  I  want  to  give  the  Minister  credit— it 
is  not  too  often  I  get  a  chance  to  give  the 
Minister  credit,  so  I  am  going  to  give  him 
credit  today.  I  went  to  him  with  these  facts 
two  weeks  ago  and  he  was  extremely  upset 
about  it.  He  made  haste  to  have  the  securities 
commission  release  the  facts  to  the  press  so 
that  at  least  other  shareholders,  if  they 
wished,  could  take  action.  He  has  done  as 
much  as  he  could  under  these  circumstances. 
He  is  not  caught  up  in  this  "web  of  intrigue". 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  as  a  result  of  this  publicity  other 
shareholders  will  bring  actions;  it  may  very 
well  be  that  Munk  and  Gilmour  will  be  forced 
to  have  the  case  heard;  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  high  fee  paid  to  Charles  Dubin  will 
go  down  the  drain.  But  what  about  the  other 
cases  we  do  not  know  about  where  this  type 
of  thing  occurs  and  where  a  private  settle- 
ment is  made,  or  where  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  setdement  because  individual  share- 
holders see  that  it  is  clearly  uneconomic  to 
bring  a  case?  Your  legislation  is  not  drawn 
properly. 

Now  the  only  way  the  Minister  is  going  to 
prevent  this  thing  from  happening  in  the 
future  and  preventing  this  type  of  embarrass- 
ment—and I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  not  happy 
that  this  has  occurred,  I  am  sure  he  is  em- 
barrassed by  it.  He  does  not  want  his  legis- 
lation made  to  look  foolish,  which  is  what 
has  been  done  here. 

Amend  it!  Change  the  legislation  immedi- 
ately so  that  the  onus  no  longer  rests  on  the 
individual  shareholder  but  it  rests  where  it 
should  rest,  on  the  securities  commission. 

The  way  the  legislation  should  read  is  that 
when  an  individual  shareholder  brings  facts 
to  the  securities  commission  which  indicate 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  insiders  have 
taken  a  profit  unfairly  by  using  their  inside 
information,  then  the  duty  should  immediately 
devolve  on  the  securities  commission  to  take 
the  proper  action. 

Now  before  proceeding  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister:  does  he  intend  to  bring  in  such 
an  amendment?  Because  if  he  does,  I  will  not 
belabour  this  point  any  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  First,  and  without 
attempting  to  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the 
hon.  member's  remarks,  the  matter  of  the 
hearing  of  the  motion  has   now  been  dealt 


with— in  the  Adams  versus  Munk  case,  or 
otherwise  known  as  the  Clairtone  case— has 
now  been  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  I  do 
not  have  all  of  the  details  but  I  will  indicate 
to  you  what  I  understand  the  situation  to  be— 
I  understand  that  a  settlement  h:is  been 
arrived  at  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  that  is  the  whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right.  This  is  why 
I  want— in  all  fairness  to  the  House,  to  you 
and  the  public— to  tell  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  what  I  have  just  learned; 
and  second,  that  the  main  action  having  been 
resolved  and  not  now  being  proceeded  with, 
the  collateral  aspect  under  the  existing  law 
involves  bringing  in  an  application  to  involve 
the  securities  commission  itself— which  is  what 
sections  113  and  114  of  the  present  Securities 
Act  contemplate.  Those  sections  are  premised 
on  the  existence  of  a  current  action. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  judge  has  also 
ruled,  I  am  informed,  that  the  main  action 
now  having  been  disposed  of,  the  commis- 
sion's motion  to  add  David  Gilmour  as  a  part)' 
defendant  to  the  action  has  no  basis,  founda- 
tion or  substance  in  law. 

This  information  came  to  me  shortly  before 
I  came  into  the  House  at  noon  today  and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it 
with  the  officials  of  the  commission. 

I  would  simply  add  with  respect  to  the 
matter,  that  Clairtone,  of  course,  had  its  own 
record  of  progress  or  otherwise  over  the  years. 
It  speaks  for  itself  and  I  do  not  need  to 
comment  on  that.  That  is  not  the  situation 
that  is  before  us  at  the  moment. 

But  we  do  know  this— that  Clairtone,  while 
it  does  have  its  head  office  in  Rexdale, 
Ontario,  for  its  own  purposes  moved  as  a 
corporate  operation  to  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces and  indeed,  to  Nova  Scotia.  There  it 
entered  into  some  sort  of  financial  arrange- 
ment with  a  corporation  called  Industrial 
Estate  Limited,  which  is  an  emanation,  or  in 
some  fashion  is  connected  with  the  go\em- 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia.  Beyond  that,  I  think 
any  other  observations  about  that  situation 
would  be  purely  hearsay  on  my  part  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  particularly  rele- 
\  ant  to  what  we  are  presently  discussing. 

The  hon.  member  mentions  that  these 
sections  of  this  legislation  arose  from  the 
investigations  and  the  studies  of  the  Kimber 
committee  and  were  contained  in  the  securities 
bill  of  1966,  which  was  implemented  by  the 
current  members  of  the  securities  commission 
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after  the  new  department  was  formed.  Prob- 
ably the  main  function  of  the  current  securi- 
ties commission  and  its  operation  has  been 
to  implement  that  securities  bill. 

This,  as  the  hon.  member  pointed  out,  is 
the  first  case  in  which  the  securities  com- 
mission has  been  involved.  There  is  another 
case  between  two  private  parties  but  the 
commission  has  not  been  involved  nor  has 
any  motion  been  made  to  add  the  commis- 
sion in  that  action. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  only  one  action, 
the  Clairtone  matter,  in  which  the  com- 
mission has  been  involved.  At  this  moment  I 
am  in  the  position  of  having  to  say  to  the 
member  that  the  present  rulings  of  the  court 
have  been  against  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Adams  versus  Munk  case,  and 
that  that  case  having  been  discontinued  there 
is  no  status  in  the  law  for  the  commission 
to  take  any  steps. 

Tlien  I  must  say  that  the  hon.  member 
was  quite  right.  This  matter  does  concern 
me  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  situation 
as  the  first  apphcation  of  this  section,  the 
new  bill— which  generally  showed  many  im- 
provements and  advances  with  respect  to 
securities  regulations— has  proved  impotent, 
I  think  that  is  the  proper  word. 

At  the  moment  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  nature  of  some  amendment  to  that 
area  of  the  bill  so  that  a  situation  hke  this 
might  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  make  that  state- 
ment not  to  thwart  your  comments  at  all,  but 
simply  so  that  the  hon.  member  and  the 
pubhc  will  be  informed,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  having  in  mind  the  need  for 
disclosure  and  publication  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  House,  of  the 
facts— all  the  facts— as  I  understand  and  know 
them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  agree  with  the  Minister.  This  section  of  the 
Act  obviously  has  been  proven  impotent  but 
I  am  delighted  the  Minister  is  going  to  make 
the  changes  so  that  this  type  of  thing  cannot 
happen  again  in  the  future. 

There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  this  case 
which  I  find  very  disturbing  and  I  am  sure 
the  Minister  does  also— as  to  the  matter  of 
the  papers  and  so  forth— but  perhaps  the 
Attorney  General  is  the  man  who  should 
follow  up  that,  so  I  will  not  press  that  matter 
at  the  moment. 


Unless  there  is  someone  who  wishes  to 
pursue  this  particular  matter,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister— on  an  alUed  matter  of 
public  disclosure,  but  on  a  different  subject- 
about  the  role  of  a  trustee. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few 
years  in  relation  to  the  Prudential  collapse, 
about  the  role  of  the  trustee  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  passive  role.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  The  U.S.  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  since  we  last  met  in  this  House. 
Their  Act  or  the  provisions  of  their  Act 
could  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  the 
Prudential's  story  occurring  because  they 
require  the  trustee  to  take  more  than  a 
passive  role. 

He  must  report  armually— I  think  it  is  semi- 
annually—to  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
for  which  he  acts  as  a  trustee  as  to  the 
collateral  that  is  available,  the  debts  that  are 
outstanding.  The  trustees  must  be  constantly 
investigating  in  order  to  earn  their  fee.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  would  he  be 
willing  to  consider  again  bringing  in  such 
provisions  here  which  would  put  the  trustee 
of  the  various  institutions,  financial  institu- 
tions or  otherwise,  that  are  operating  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  a  more  responsible 
role  so  that  the  type  of  collapse  that  we  saw 
with  Prudential  could  not  happen,  as  simply 
as  it  did  before?  The  trustee  would  have  to 
be  continually  studying  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  and  reporting  back  to  the  share- 
holders, so  that  if  the  corporation  ran  into 
difficulty,  it  would  not  be  a  year  or  two  years 
later  that  the  shareholders  learned  of  it. 

Is  the  Minister  considering  bringing  such 
provisions  here  to  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  trust  indenture  which  reflects 
the  conchtions  and  terms  of  reference  under 
which  a  trustee  must  work  is  important.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  at  the  very  beginning, 
because  in  the  fall  of  1966  it  was  obvioiis  that 
there  was  no  special  attention  and  there 
were  no  special  provisions  widi  respect  to 
trustees. 

I  til  ink  one  of  the  first  chores  or  assign- 
ments which  was  given  to  the  securities 
commission  is  contained  in  the  1967  amend- 
ment to  The  Securiaes  Act  of  1966.  While  it 
is  a  power  for  the  securities  commission  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  content  of  trust  in- 
dentures as  the  back-up  or  security  agreement 
with  respect  to  issues  of  certain  types  of 
securities— and  to  get  the  po\ver  we  put  it  in 
the  Aot— it  had  to  be  left  to  regulations  be- 
cause a  study  had  to  be  conducted  along  the 
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lines  which  the  hon.  member  is  now  discuss- 
ing. 

The  complete  set  of  rules  was  then  laid  out 
and  these  rules  and  terms  and  conditions  are 
contained  in  the  regulations  of  The  Securities 
Act.  There  is  a  special  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  requiring  a  much  higher  standard, 
a  special  standard,  for  trustees,  i>articularly 
as  to  what  their  obligations  are  to  the  various 
parties  for  whom  they  hold  some  responsi- 
bihty.  This  apphed  particularly  with  respect 
to  finance  companies.  1  think  it  was  in  that 
area. 

I  will  now  leave  the  securities  field.  We 
were  concerned  about  finance  companies  at 
that  stage  of  the  game,  because  they  were 
the  ones  who  were  in  the  area  where  we  were 
having  diJBBculty  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
extent  of  the  involvement  or  the  scope  of  the 
operation  of  such  companies,  and  just  where 
the  four  square  comers  of  that  category  of 
operation  laid.  So,  we  decided  with  this  trust 
indenture. 

The  next  phase  developed  and  took  place 
when  the  new  Corporations  Act  was  being 
dtafted.  It  is  the  one  which  has  been  tabled, 
presented  and  widely  distributed.  There  are 
sections  there  which  embody  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  I  am  talking  about  here  today 
dealing  with  trust  indentures  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  trustees. 

The  Corporation  Act  is  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  companies  branch— what 
used  to  be  called  the  companies  branch— of 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department.  There 
is  a  new  bill  and  there  has  been  some  refer- 
ence to  it  in  recent  days. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret;  it  is  a  real 
possibility  that  that  bill  will  be  tabled  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  an  opportunity  given 
to  the  public  to  look  at  it.  But,  there  are 
sections  in  that  draft  dealing  with  this  very 
subject  which  would  apply  to  industrial 
debentures. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  feared  that  bill  had  gotten  lost  in  the 
shuffle  but  if  the  Minister  assures  me  it  is 
still  coming,  we  will  let  that  wait  for  the 
moment. 

Before  we  leave  disclosure,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  in  reference  to  Clairtone.  Last 
year,  on  April  1,  when  I  asked  the  Minister 
if  he  would  release  the  report,  he— apparently 
for  good  reasons  then— would  not.  Will  he 
now  release  the  rejwrt  of  the  securities  com- 
mission on  Clairtone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  reason  the  answer 
was  given  in  that  form,  Mr,  Chairman,  was 


that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the 
report.  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
allegations  would  be  supported.  I  think  I 
have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
the  commission  conducts  numerous  investiga- 
tions on  complaints  arising  from  certain 
allegations  which  are  made.  As  a  result  of 
investigation,  many  of  those  allegations  are 
found  not  to  be  substantiated. 

There  would  be  no  jx)int— in  fact,  I  think 
undue  and  unfair  advantage  would  be  caused 
by  the  release  of  their  report.  I  will  look  at 
this  matter  and  review  that  answer,  along 
with  my  review  of  this  situation— particu- 
larly from  a  legal  side.  I  will  also  add  that 
and  deal  with  the  member's  immediate  ques- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
is  no  longer  on  sound  ground.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  become  encouraged  by  his  actions, 
but  now  he  has  destroyed  it  all.  He  has  three 
weeks  left.  One  shareholder  has  grabbed  the 
brass  ring  and  has  managed  to  make  these 
people  pay  off.  The  fact  they  have  paid  off 
and  they  have  settled  this  case  indicates  to 
me  that  there  is  likely  some  virtue  to  the 
complaint  that  has  been  made.  Every  other 
shareholder  is  going  to  be  out  of  luck  if  the 
Minister  sits  on  that  report  for  another  three 
weeks.  He  wiU  be  acting  against  the  public 
interest.  He  talks  pubHc  disclosure;  diis  is 
no  time  now  to  act  the  other  way,  or  he  is 
going  to  blacken  himself  forever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  go  into 
that  now;  let  us  just  wait  to  see  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  are  going  to  wait  with 
great  anticipation,  but  it  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  July  7 
everything  goes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  time,  and  in  fact  things  are  moving  a 
little  faster  than  even  I  expected  they  would 
when  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  member 
last  week. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  dehghted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  just  want  to  get  this  point  very 
clear.  There  are  many  thousands  of  share- 
holders of  Clairtone  who  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  They  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
merit  to  these  claims  or  not.  The  Minister 
has  had  the  resources  to  do  the  investigation. 
Now  he  has  done  the  investigation  and  he 
has  been  sitting  on  his  hands  for  over  a  year 
now.  If  these  two  weeks  go  by  and  he  does 
not  release  the  report  and  that  report  shows 
that  there  was  advantage  taken  by  the  in- 
siders—he will  be  personally  responsible  for 
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all   these  people   losing  their   money,   losing 
their  cliance  to  bring  suit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  overstate 
the  case. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  exactly  the  case.  If 
that  report  states  tliat  there  was  no  advan- 
tage taken  by  Munk  and  Gihnour,  the  Min- 
ister should  release  it  to  clear  their  names. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  it  and  nobody  will 
be  bringing  suit.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  is  what 
the  report  says.  In  fact,  I  am  darn  sure  that 
is  not  what  tlie  report  says,  because  if  that 
is  what  the  report  said  it  would  have  been 
released  a  long  time  ago. 

What  the  report  says  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
What  that  report  says  could  allow  the  other 
shareholders  to  bring  suit.  If  that  report  is 
not  released,  the  Minister  is  going  to  be  sit- 
ting squarely  in  Charlie  Dubin's  corner.  He 
is  going  to  have  a  bad  time  here  for  the  rest 
of  this  year,  I  can  assure  the  Minister  of  tliat. 

We  will  leave  that  for  the  moment  and  we 
will  see  what  the  Minister  does,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  facts  that  I  have 
reported  to  the  House  today  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  I  did  report  them,  I  think,  indi- 
cates  something  to   the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  looking  forward  widi 
anticipation  and  hope  that  the  Minister  con- 
tinues in  the  right  path  that  he  has  been 
set  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again  draw 
the  Minister's  attention  to  somethng  he  said 
back  on  July  8,  1968,  during  his  estimates 
of  last  year.  At  that  time  we  were  discussing 
disclosure  and  insider  trading  and  I  quote  the 
Minister's  remarks— and  he  is  referring  to  a 
Globe  and  Mail  column  which  apparently 
brought  him  a  little  comfort,  by  a  Mr. 
llobertson: 

My  interpretation  of  the  July  5  column  is  that 
Mr.  Robertson  is  suggesting  that  mere  control 
of  outsider  trading  will  not  satisfy  the  public  that 
its  interests  are  being  protected.  In  that  regard  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  is  conducting  basic 
research  at  this  moment— and  has  been  for  some 
weeks— to  try  and  determine  whether  there  is  any 
correlation  between  reported  insider  trading,  news 
releases  dealing  with  insider  trading,  and  subsequent 
market   action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  research  took  place  a 
year  ago.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  mind 
enlightening  the  rest  of  us  what  was  the 
result  of  the  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  my  understand- 
ing subsequent  to  that  that  no  correlation 
was  established  in  their  investigation. 


Mr.  Shulman:  No  correlation?  I  find  this 
fascinating.  Woidd  the  Minister  be  willing  to 
release  this  report?  It  would  really  be  a  gold 
star  for  the  securities  i>eople  on  Bay  Street 
to  show  they  have  not  been  taking  advan- 
tage. If  he  such  a  report,  and  it  is  imder 
basic  research,  I  am  sure  everybody  on  Bay 
Street  would  be  happy  to  see  it  because  it 
makes  them  all  happy— if  that  is  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  report  came  to 
me  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  report  from  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  Let  us  get  this  mat- 
ter straight:  In  developing  the  principle  of 
disclosure  and  the  practicalities  of  how  dis- 
closure may  be  made  and  the  workings  of  it 
—regardless  of  what  interpretation  people  may 
have  put  on  this  subject- the  fact  is,  as  you 
and  I  discussed  the  other  day,  nothing  less 
than  full,  true  and  plain  disclosure  will  be 
acceptable.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  in  a 
situation  like  this.  In  the  Clairtone  situation, 
the  rights  of  many  people  were  involved. 
They  were  not  skilled  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  law  and  they  may  have  claims.  It  seemed 
to  me  today  that  the  important  thing  for  me 
to  do  was  to  make  all  of  the  disclosures  of 
which  I  had  knowledge  pertaining  to  this 
matter  here  in  this  House.  To  that  extent  I 
even  interrupted  your  remarks,  which  I  ordi- 
narily would  not  have  done.  I  thought  it  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  make  that  inter- 
ruption. 

The  situation  last  year  arose  through  cer- 
tain conflicting  reports  from  certain  sources 
having  to  do  with  what  certain  people  did 
and  said,  I  believe,  but  I  would  have  to  look 
my  file  up  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that 
exact  situation  before   commenting  further. 

The  policy  of  both  the  securities  commis- 
sion and  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  is  that 
a  timely  disclosure  policy  must  be  followed. 
This  is  where  those  words  "timely  disclosure" 
take  on  extreme  significance.  All  of  these 
things  are  designed  with  the  end  result  to 
minimize  insider  advantages. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  Minister  for  his 
remarks,  but  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself 
clear.  This  particular  study  which  he  re- 
ferred to  on  July  8— was  there  then  no  writ- 
ten report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  to  me.  It  was 
reported  to  me  verbally. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  is  there  a  written  report 
within  the  securities  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  unable  to  secure 
this  information  at  this  moment. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Will  you  let  me  know 
because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —because  I  would  find  it 
disturbing  if  there  is  not  any  report.  This 
work  went  on  for  some  weeks  and  then  sud- 
denly somebody  says  there  is  nothing  to  it. 
I  am  getting  a  little  worried  about  the  Min- 
ister's department,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
hope  after  some  weeks  of  research  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  written  report.  Whether 
you  received  it  or  not  is  immaterial,  but  if 
there  is  such  a  written  report  and  it  does  say 
what  was  reported  to  you,  that  everything 
was  "hunky  dory"  on  Bay  Street,  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  the  brokers  on  Bay  Street  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  say  "hunky 
dory". 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right.  I  paraphrased  you. 
What  you  said  was  that  there  is  no  correla- 
tion between  news  releases  dealing  with  in- 
sider trading,  and  subsequent  market  action. 
Now  if  that  is  what  the  report  says,  I  think 
in  fairness  to  Bay  Street  it  should  be  released. 
If  the  report  does  not  say  that,  then  there 
ought  to  be  some  heads  starting  to  roll  within 
your  department  for  misleading  you. 

However,  we  will  come  back  to  that  to- 
night when  you  have  had  a  chance  to  inquire 
further.  You  mentioned  timely  disclosure  and 
I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up  because  I 
was  going  to.  Last  year  I  believe  I  spoke 
for  a  day  or  two  on  timely  disclosure  and  I 
read  at  great  length  from  an  address  by 
Ralph  Saul,  the  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  on  the  need  for  timely  dis- 
closure, and  I  bewailed  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  this  in  Ontario. 

There  has  been  a  very  significant  develop- 
ment since  that  time.  The  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  brought  down  a  policy,  a  guide- 
line, saying  we  would  like  timely  disclosure. 
They  said  to  everybody  running  companies 
which  have  public  shareholders:  "Please  use 
timely  disclosure.  If  something  happens  please 
let  your  shareholders  know."  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it  and  that  is  not  enough.  We 
have  to  have  a  law. 

It  so  happens  there  is  a  bill  here  in  front 
of  the  Legislature  which  has  had  first  read- 
ing, called  Bill  53,  and  it  is  almost  exactly 
the  wording  used  by  the  securities  commis- 
sion with  the  exception  of  saying  "Please  do 
this.  You  must  do  it  and  there  are  penalties 
if  you  do  not  do  it."  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister,  would  he  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  follow  the  United   States   and   other 


western  countries  who  insist  on  timely  dis- 
closure? Otherwise  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  fair  deal  for  shareholders.  And  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  further,  if  he  does  agree  with  it, 
will  he  agree  to  support  Bill  53  when  it 
comes  to  second  reading,  or  if  he  finds  it 
offensive  that  he  bring  in  a  similar  bill  so 
that  we  will  have  such  a  law  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  First,  I  think  the  pre- 
mise assumed  by  the  hon.  member  is  wrong. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent legislation  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  timely  disclosure  that  imposes  an 
automatic  penalty  for  a  breach,  and  that  is 
the  premise   of  your  argument. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  Would  you  like  me  to 
read  the  relevant  section  from  The  Securities 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to  section  10(b)(5)  of  rule  10  (b)(5) 
on  the  American  side,  I  would  simply  say  to 
him,  that  that  same  content  is  covered  in  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  in  section  323. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  familiar  with 
section  323,  but  you  have  found  the  right 
section  for  me  from  The  Securities  Act.  What 
is  rule  323  from  the  Criminal  Code?  Would 
you  enlighten  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Fraud.  And  then  there 
is  wash  trading  in  325. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh  no,  that  is  quite  different. 
I  am  not  referring  to  wash  trading,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  not  fraud.  Let  me  gi\e  the 
Minister  an  example,  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  where  timely  disclosure  would  make 
a  tremendous  difference  in  this  province.  I 
can  give  you  100  examples,  but  I  would  like 
to  come  back  to  Texas  Gulf  because  I  happen 
to  have  a  detailed  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular company  and  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  there. 

On  November  11,  1963,  a  drill  hole  was 
put  down  on  a  property  owned  by  Texas  Gulf 
near  Timmins,  which  brought  forth  an  un- 
believably rich  ore,  containing  copper,  zinc 
and  silver.  This  was  not  disclosed  to  share- 
holders for  a  period  of  five  months,  until 
April  16,  1964.  During  that  five  months  two 
occurrences  took  place. 

First  of  all  a  number  of  directors  and 
employees  of  Texas  Gulf  bought  stock  in 
their   own   company    at    the   then   very   low 
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price,  ranging  between  $17  and  $25.  A 
number  of  them  also  bought  options  on  stock 
in  their  own  company  at  the  same  low  price. 
What  is  even  worse,  to  my  mind,  the 
geologists  from  the  company  went  out  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  two  other  gentle- 
men and  bought  up  land  surrounding  the 
Texas  Gulf  property— lands  which  had  already 
been  aerial  surveyed  by  Texas  Gulf  and  which 
they  knew  were  of  no  value— not  for  Texas 
Gulf,  but  for  themselves,  from  individuals  in 
the  area. 

These  lands  were  subsequently  resold  to 
unscrupulous  promoters  who  also  knew  they 
were  worthless.  They  in  turn  resold  them  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  who  got  taken  for  $25 
million.  Now  all  of  this  would  not  have 
happened  if  we  had  had  a  law  of  timely 
disclosure.  There  would  not  have  been  in- 
formation sitting  there  for  five  months  while 
individuals  with  inside  information  took 
advantage  of  their  position.  There  was  no 
fraud  there.  Nobody  broke  any  Canadian 
law;  nobody  broke  any  Ontario  law;  nobody 
broke  the  Criminal  Code,  yet  these  people 
were  enabled  to  make  vast  sums  of  money 
because  they  had  insider  information  which 
was  not  revealed  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  for  which  they  worked. 

This  insider  information  was  shared  among 
certain  close  friends.  The  geologists,  for 
example,  told  a  broker  dealer  here  in  Toronto. 
He  told  a  doctor  practising  in  Timmins.  His 
partner  told  the  father  of  another  broker,  a 
doctor  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
operating  on  him  at  that  time.  He  told  a  real 
estate  agent.  He  told  a  broker  in  Timmins. 
And  all  of  these  people  went  out  and  bought 
stock  or  options  in  Texas  Gulf  before  the 
shareholders  were  aware  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. And  they  bought  that  stock  from  share- 
holders who  were  not  aware  of  this  inside 
information,  and  who  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  as  a  result. 

Also,  the  people  in  northern  Ontario  who 
owned  the  land  that  they  sold  rather  inno- 
cently—without having  any  idea  there  had 
been  a  strike  made  beside  the  land— also  lost 
their  money.  None  of  this  could  have 
occurred  if  we  had  a  law  of  timely  disclosure. 
There  is  no  use  your  bringing  in  a  pious 
guideline.  It  is  just  not  good  enough.  If  you 
had  that  pious  guideline  back  in  1963  it 
would  not  have  made  any  difference,  because 
no  law  was  broken.  If  the  laws  that  are  in 
effect  today  were  in  effect  then,  Ken  Darke 
could  have  gone  out  and  done  exactly  the 
same  things  as  he  did  at  that  time.  So  could 
the  senior  people  at  Texas  Gulf  go  ahead  and 


do  exactly  the  same  things  as  they  did  at 
that  time,  and  no  law  was  being  broken  in 
Ontario. 

So  I  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman— and 
I  could  give  many  more  examples,  but  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  want  them,  this  certainly  sums 
it  up  pretty  well— with  this  type  of  thing 
being  able  to  occur  today,  in  1969  in  Ontario, 
do  you  not  think  it  is  time  we  brought  in  a 
law  of  timely  disclosure?  That  will  stop  it 
cold  in  its  tracks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  people  in  the  com- 
mission tell  me  that,  in  general,  the  sections 
of  the  code  provide  protection  to  a  degree. 
They  do  not  say  entirely,  but  to  a  degree.  I 
am  thinking  in  specific  terms  of  a  case  that 
is  presently  before  the  Quebec  courts— but  in 
which  we  are  interested  from  Ontario's  point 
of  view— involving  a  chocolate  company  and 
the  sale  of  certain  shares,  and  the  purchase 
and  resale  of  certain  shares  that  has  to  do 
with  the  failure  to  disclose  certain  informa- 
tion. I  think  the  outcome  of  that  particular 
hearing  and  trial  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
,us.  But  if  you  take  the  other  situation,  if  I 
read  the  hon.  member  accurately,  where  the 
man  with  the  inside  information  simply  passes 
it  on— does  not  act  on  it  himself— but  passes 
the  information  on  to  someone.  In  effect  he 
receives  no  personal  benefit  himself  but  passes 
it  on  to  anyone  except  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  who,  in  your  terms,  have  the  first 
entitlement  to  the  information.  I  think  in 
the  review  of  the  next  round  of  legislation 
/that  this  is  an  area  that  I  would  give  some 
attention  to  myself. 

Ml-.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  witli 
the  Minister.  There  is  a  degree  of  protection 
under  the  Criminal  Code,  but  it  is  a  pretty 
minor  degree.  Of  course,  the  Lowney  Com- 
pany case  to  which  the  Minister  referred,  is 
quite  different.  It  is  a  flagrant  outstanding 
situation  and  is  quite  different.  The  situation 
of  Texas  Gulf,  was  different-the  Criminal 
Code  was  the  same  then— and  no  dbarges 
were  laid  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Criminal  Code  had  not  been  broken. 

I  think  the  Minister  would  agree  with  me, 
no  law  was  broken  in  Canada.  That  was  the 
reason  no  charges  were  laid.  If  you  do  intend 
to  make  changes  in  the  Act— and  the  Minister 
is  going  to  bring  in  legislation  so  this  will 
not  occur  in  the  future— I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  ask  for  any  more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  any  long  drawn  out  detailed  argument 
on  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  sometimes 
rather  difficult  to  compare  proceedings  in  the 
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United  States  with  those  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
mean  the  offence,  but  I  mean  the  proceedings 
that  are  invoked. 

Sometimes  they  have  weird  and  quite  dif- 
ferent ways  of  proceedings  to  achieve  a 
desired  enforcement  and  result  than  we  would 
adopt  in  our  country.  And  certainly  in  the 
case  of  the  Texas  Gulf  situation  in  the  United 
States,  my  recollection  is  that  the  federal 
authorities  took  the  approach  that  they  would 
proceed  under  Rule  10  (d)  5,  and  seek  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
duct- 
Mr.  Shulman:  No,  that  is  not  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  leading  to  a 
declaration  as  to  certain  other  things.  This  is 
my  information. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  am  sorry  to  correct 
you,  but  that  is  not  correct.  Actually,  what 
they  hope  to  do  is  collect  the  profits  back 
and  have  penalties  levied.  Far  more  than  an 
injunction  was  sought.  If  there  had  been  an 
injunction  sought— and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  any  contest— they  would 
have  agreed  to  that  right  ofiF  the  top.  I  have 
the  facts  here— and  if  you  are  interested  I 
will  be  delighted  to  detail  them— but  perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  read  them  shortly  any- 
way. 

What  I  was  referring  to  was  not  the 
American  involvement  in  Texas  Gulf,  sir,  it 
was  the  Canadian  involvement.  One  govern- 
mental employee  was  actually  involved  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  case.  Not 
because  of  his  governmental  position  as  an 
employee,  I  might  say,  because  he  works  in 
The  Department  of  Health.  This  is  purely 
coincidental,  let  me  say. 

There  were  a  number  of  Canadians  in- 
volved. They  were  in  Timmins  and  a  num- 
ber of  Canadians  living  in  Toronto.  They,  of 
course,  did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  government,  and  there 
M-as  nothing  that  could  be  done  about  it. 
There  was  nothing  the  United  States  govern- 
ment wanted  to  do  about  it,  or  cared  about 
it. 

It  involved  matters  extraneous  to  Texas 
Gulf  itself,  but  it  should  have  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission. It  did  not,  because  there  is  a  great, 
big  hole  in  the  law  related  to  timely  dis- 
closure. So,  inasmuch  as  the  Minister  has 
indicated  in  the  next  round  of  considerations 
that  something  is  going  to  happen,  we  will 
let  that  go  until  next  year.  Next  year  I  shall 
be  quoting  your  words  back  to  you  if  nothing 


has  happened— just  the  same  as  we  were  do- 
ing this  year. 

Let  us  go  on  with  a  slightly  different 
matter,  or  one  associated  with  it  unless  some- 
one wants  to  come  in  on  timely  disclosure. 
The  matter  I  wish  to  refer  to  now  is  this, 
quoting  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1968.  This  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee under  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sioner, D.  S.  Beattie,  which  was  released  in 
September  1968.  A  number  of  recommenda- 
tions were  made  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  been  carried  out  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  intends 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations.  I  will 
detail  them  in  a  moment.  If  he  does,  good; 
and  if  he  does  not,  perhaps  he  would  explain 
to  me  why  not. 

For  example,  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

Establishment  of  an  agency  to  collect 
statistics  on  unlisted  mining  and  industrial 
shares,  market  price,  volume  and  make  the 
information  available  to  the  public. 

I  think  this  is  terribly  important  because  the 
one  study  that  I  have  seen— and  that  was  the 
one  which  took  place  after  the  Timmins 
affair— showed  that  92  per  cent  of  the  pubhc 
who  invested  at  that  time  lost  their  money. 
It  was  not  spelled  out  in  that  figure,  but 
\\'hen  you  dissect  the  report  very  carefully, 
you  find  that  92  per  cent  of  the  Ontario 
people  who  bought  stock  in  the  companies 
which  were  involved  in  the  Timmins  spree, 
lost  money.  Ninety-two  per  cent  is  unbelieve- 
able. 

We  always  knew  that  penny  stocks  are  a 
gamble  and  tliat  Ontario  mining  stocks  are  a 
gamble,  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
public  are  aware  that  92  per  cent  of  the 
people  involved  lose  their  money.  You  are 
better  off  to  go  to  the  races,  you  are  better 
off  there.  There  you  have  a  74  per  cent 
chance.  You  have  a  chance  of  at  least  break- 
ing even.  Here  you  have  an  eight  per  c^nt 
chance  of  making  money.  It  is  overwhelming, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  underwhelming. 

The  second  recommendation  here  is  that 
consideration  be  made  on  a  special  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  section,  or  a  junior  mining 
exchange  for  primary  trading  and  trading  of 
mining  issues  that  cannot  qualify  for  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange  listing  under  current 
requirements.  Third,  a  speed-up  of  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  commission  approval  for  small 
mining  issues  and  measures  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  bringing  out  a  small  issue.  Fourth,  amend- 
ment of  The  Mining  Act  to  make  records  of 
previous  work  on  a  property  available  to  the 
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Minister  of  Mines  (Mr,  A.   F.   Lawrence)  so 
subsequent    exploration    can    avoid    wasteful 
duplication. 
It  goes  on: 

The  report  suggests  that  instead  of 
750,000  vendors  shares-of  which  675,000 
are  held  in  escrow— the  vendors  should 
receive  a  maximum  of  75,000  free  shares 
and  up  to  675,000  shares  of  a  different 
class  of  shares  of  limited  transferability. 
The  new  class  of  shares  would  be  elimi- 
nated under  certain  unspecified  conditions. 
The  committee  favoured  a  simple  pro- 
spectus without  report  by  mining  engineers 
or  auditors  for  issues  of  $100,000  or  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  make  this  more 
meaningful  I  wonder  if  we  should  not  deal 
with  some  of  these  items  as  we  go.  If  we 
take  the  first- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  take  them  item  by  item.  Does  the 
Minister  care  to  make  some  comment  on  the 
ones  that  we  have  read  so  far? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  you  will  refer  to 
Bill  159  which  is  presently  on  the  order  paper, 
and  has  l^een  introduced— amendments  to  The 
Securities  Act.  In  clause  10  you  will  find 
authority  to  make  regulations  and  so  on  hav- 
ing to  do  with  short  form  prospectus  up  to 
amounts  of  $100,000,  and  also  regulating  the 
trading  of  securities  other  than  on  the  stock 
exchange  reco-gnized  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  itself,  for  some  months, 
has  been  actively  dealing  with  both  the 
broker-dealers  association,  the  investment 
dealers,  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  cer- 
tain brokers  with  respect  to  operations  on 
what  you  would  call  the  over  the  counter,  or 
unlisted  market—to  try  and  ascertain  just 
exac-tly  what  makes  that  type  of  operation 
tick,  what  is  the  nature  of  it,  what  is  the 
volume  of  it  and  so  on. 

A  sampling  has  been  taken  of  a  number  of 
companies  out  of  a  number  of  issues  which 
are  being  tabidated  at  the  moment.  I  think 
after  a  further  period  of  testing  or  sampling 
that  the  information  gathered  will  give  us 
some  sohd  knowledge  and  information  on 
which  the  commission  and  the  authoritative 
bodies  can  move  forward  into  some  form  of 
regulated  or  organized  control  of  the  sale  of 
that  category  of  securities  or  stock. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
Bray,  sent  me  a  note  and  he  said  there  is  a 
meeting  going  on  this  afternoon  involving  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  the  chairman 
of  the  securities  commission  on  this  very 
subject. 


This  effort  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
facts  are,  rather  than  take  it  from  some  house 
and  their  list  of  bids  and  quotes  and  pubHsih- 
ing  that  as  being  authoritative,  a  statement 
of  the  operation  of  those  issues  should  be  put 
on  a  more  solid  basis.  Indeed,  some  record 
should  be  kept  of  the  actual  sales  and  pur- 
chases and  the  actual  market  itself.  Whether 
or  not  this  would  end  up  as  a  branch  of  tlie 
stock  exchange  or  whether  it  would  be 
operated  as  a  separate  function  of  brokers 
themselves,  really  would  not  matter  as  long 
as  it  were  being  done  so  that  more  accurate 
and  meaningful  information  could  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  we  leave  that  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Minister  something  that  he  may  not  be 
aware  of.  There  are  false  quotations  that 
appear  in  the  daily  press  every  day  under 
unlisted  mines  and  unlisted  industrials  where 
it  will  say  a  certain  stock  is,  let  us  say,  $1 
to  $1.25.  If  the  individual  phones  up  the 
next  morning  to  his  broker  and  says,  sell 
stock  at  $1  which  shows  as  the  bid,  there 
is  no  such  bid.  The  classic  reply  of  the  broker 
is,  "There  is  no  such  bid."  And  the  cHent 
usually  says,  "It  is  in  the  paper,"  and  the 
broker  always  replies,  "Sell  it  to  the  paper." 

That  really  is  the  situation  because  pro- 
moters will  phone  up  and  will  get  the  listing 
broker  to  put  in  these  quotations  when  it  is 
not  a  true  quotation.  This  is  one  abuse  that 
should  be  cleared  up  and  could  be  cleared 
up  by  action  in  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  quite  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  little  lighter  vein,  I 
remember  before  the  war  hearing  of  a  man 
who  put  himself  through  university  by  being 
employed  by  a  broker  and  buying  at  a  cheap 
price.  He  had  an  option  on  some  shares  as  an 
employee  and  because  the  broker  was  main- 
taining a  market,  periodically  he  would  sell 
them  back  to  his  employer,  and  he  put  him- 
self through  four  years  of  university. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  still  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Most  imusual  situation. 
But  seriously,  with  respect  to  this  type  of 
investment,  an  over-the-counter  unlisted  stock 
and  so  on,  the  commission  does  investigate 
complaints.  I  think  a  reference  to  it,  pub- 
lished decisions  and  the  pubHshed  activities  of 
the  commission  will  indicate  the  number  of 
matters  that  the  commission  deals  with  along 
this  line. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  proceed  with  this  report, 
in  reference  to  Bill  159  and  the  regulations 
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ill  it,  is  it  the  Minister's  intention  to  make 
regulations  that  will  allow  a  simplified  pros-, 
pectus  for  tliese  smaller  issues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  next  point  here  is  that 
the  report  is  critical  of  high  pressure  selling 
niethods  and  overloading  of  unsophisticated 
investors  with  speculative  stock.  The  report 
calls  for  action  by  the  Broker-Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  in  estaiblishing  rules  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  the  public.  The  BDA  is  a 
self-regulatory  body  governing  broker-dealers 
who  sell  shares  both  as  principals  and  as 
agents. 

There  is  no  question  that  things  have  im- 
proved in  Ontario  tremendously  in  the  last  ten 
years  so  far  as  this  particular  aspect  goes. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen  have  moved  down 
to  Vancouver  where  they  are  plying  their 
trade,  quite  successfully,  unfortunately. 

It  is  still  going  on  here,  however,  and  I 
have  a  letter  here  which  we  received  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  office  from  the  L.  and  M. 
Securities,  145  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
It  is  typical  of  the  type  that  still  goes  out 
and  on  which,  I  said  before,  the  pubHc  lose 
their  money  in  92  per  cent  of  Canadian 
mining  stocks.  With  this  type  of  security  you 
could  probably  up  it  to  about  99  per  cent. 
It  is  a  brief  letter.  I  would  like  to  read  it  to 
you,  just  to  indicate  the  sort  of  gullibihty 
which  apparently  still  occurs  in  this  province. 
It  is  dated  February  12,  1969,  and  it  says: 

Dear  Friend: 

As  most  of  us  like  to  make  money  and 
hear  about  ventures  with  money-making 
possibihties,  I  am  taking  the  Hberty  of 
writing  you. 

My  letter  has  to  do  with  a  penny  mining 
stock,  Canada's  greatest  staking  rush  and 
uranium    boon. 

Since  the  recent  Elliot  Lake  staking  rush 
which  attracted  thousands  of  people  from 
go-go  girls  to  mining  executives,  all  out 
to  make  their  big  stake  in  life,  a  new 
mining  company  known  as  Rawhide-U 
Mines  Limited  acquired  15  claims  north  of 
Elliot  Lake- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  Minister 

of  Mines  was  there  wearing  high  boots  and 

coonskin    hat- 
Mr.   Shulman:    To  continue: 

—the  largest  and  richest  uranium  region  in 
the  world- 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Even  the  Minister  showed 
up  for  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  informed  the  Minister 
was  there.  I  hope  he  has  not  bought  into  this 
company. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There?  He  was  leading  it. 

Mr.    Shulman:    To    continue    again: 

The   property- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  Minister  of  Mines? 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  showed  it  on  television 
in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  corrected,  the  Minister 
of  Mines.  This  is  the  key  line: 

The  property,  according  to  geologist,  H. 
Grant  Harper,  is  in  an  area  regarded  by 
bodi  the  government  and  mining  industry 
as  including  some  of  the  most  favourable 
uranium  prospecting  land  in  all  of  Canada. 

I  am  going  to  digress  for  a  moment  from 
my  quotation.  This  is  the  key  Une.  What  do 
they  do?  They  go  up  to  an  area  where  there 
is  a  mine.  Let  us  say  they  go  up  to  an  area 
near  Denison  or  Texas  Gulf  or  any  of  these 
big  mines,  and  they  buy  somebody's  back- 
yard, maybe  20  miles  away.  The  person  who 
sells  the  backyard  knows  there  is  nothing 
under  it;  the  people  who  buy  the  backyard 
know  there  is  nothing  under  it.  But  then  they 
come  out  with  a  line  Mke  this  and  they  say— 
and  it  is  quite  correct— the  property  is  in  an 
area  regarded  by  both  the  government  and 
mining  industry  as  including  some  of  the 
most  favourable  uranium  prospecting  land 
all  over  Canada.  The  key  words  there  are 
"in  an  area". 

An  area  can  mean  an  area  the  size  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  but  usually  they  like  it 
to  be  within  the  same  county.  Certainly 
within  100  miles  or  so,  and  this  is  the  line 
they  use.  I  go  on  with  the  quotation: 

Inasmuch  as  L.  and  M.  Securities 
Limited  initially  purchased  150,000  shares 
of  Rawhide  at  10  cents  per  share  to  pro- 
vide the  first  exploration  money,  I  am 
'  therefore  naturally  interested  in  others 
joining. 

If  you  can  afford  to  take  a  flier  on  what 
I  refer  to  after  having  spent  23  years 
associated  with  mines  and  markets  as  a 
grass  roots  speculation  where  you  will  get 
a  good  run  for  your  money,  then  I  would 
like  to  forward  you  without  cost  or  obHga- 
tion  a  coloured  brochure,  complete  with 
maps   and  photos. 
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Simply  return  the  enclosed  request  card 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  with 
what  I  mail  you.  Better  still,  it  could  lead 
you  to  making  some  money. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.   and  M.   Securities  Limited. 

Signed: 

L.   M.   Macllmurray,  president. 

And  underneath  this  it  says: 

The  writer  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1938  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  Toronto  Branch,  and  the  Pros- 
pectors  and  Developers   Association. 

L.  and  M.  Securities  Limited  act  as 
principal  in  the  distribution  of  Rawhide-U 
Mines  Limited  shares,  a  speculative  mining 
activity. 

Of  course,  what  happens  when  you  sign  that 
little  card  and  send  it  back?  You  do  get  your 
brochure  by  mail,  but  more  important,  you 
get  a  phone  call.  Once  they  have  your 
signature  they  are  allowed  to  phone  you.  Now 
that  is  when  the  sell  begins.  We  did  not 
;send  the  card  back  so  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  with  this  individual  company,  but 
I  am  aware  of  what  happened  to  other  com- 
panies of  this  nature. 

The  salesman  gets  on  the  phone  and  says, 
"Goodness  gracious,  we  are  only  a  very  short 
distance  from  this  great  uranium  mine.  They 
have  just  opened  a  new  shaft,  they  are  earn- 
ing $100  a  share,  this  stock  is  still  available  at 
only  15  cents  a  share.  If  you  get  in  now  you 
are  sure  to  make  a  profit.  I  bought  some 
myself,  my  mother-in-law  bought  some  stock, 
and  I  am  only  allowed  to  sell  you  2,000  shares 
of  it  but  because  I  have  known  you  now  for 
jsome  weeks.  I  want  to  get  you  in  on  the 
ground  floor  so  you  can  make  some  money 
so  you  will  give  me  more  business  in  the 
I'^uture  so  I  am  going  to  let  you  have  5,000 
shares."  And  the  suckers  buy.  It  amazes  me 
that  we  caimot  seem  to  stop  this  kind  of 
activity  in  this  province.  It  has  been  stopped 
in  the  States,  it  has  been  stopped  in  New 
York.  Thank  goodness  we  rank  second  to 
Vancouver.  There  they  do  anything  and 
everything.  There  are  no  scruples  whatsoever 
but  surely  we  should  be  able  to  stop  this 
complete  waste  of  money. 

The  promoter  knows  he  is  not  going  to  find 
anything  under  that  land,  and  the  securities 
commission  knows  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
sucker  making  a  profit.  In  fact,  the  only  case 
I  ever  knew  of  a  phone  stock  of  this  nature 
ever  hitting,  which  was  a  great  accident  and 


surprise  to  the  individual  involved,  was  kept 
(a  secret  until  he  was  able  to  buy  the  stock 
back  from  all  the  suckers.  He  went  back  on 
the  phones  and  said,  "It  is  no  good,  we  will 
put  you  into  something  better."  So,  there  is 
no  chance— everybody  knows  there  is  no 
chance.  Why  should  it  still  occur  here  in 
Ontario,  is  there  no  way  we  can  control  it, 
is  there  no  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Minister  can  prevent  this  type  of  activity? 
Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  sure  there  is 
any  way  to  control  it  absolutely.  There  is 
an  inborn  element  which  varies  only  in  degree 
from  person  to  person,  as  to  whether  they  like 
to  engage  in  horse  racing  on  or  at  the  track, 
or  at  a  betting  parlour  in  the  city,  or  in 
speculative  mining,  or  in  side  bets— in  fact, 
the  word  "addiction"  has  been  applied  to 
many  things,  including  food.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  gambling. 

I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  eHminate  this  com- 
pletely. I  think  that  the  least  step  that  can 
be  taken— and  I  think  is  being  taken— is  a 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  those  reputable 
people  involved  to— both  at  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  in  the  various  associations  plus 
the  department— to  insist  on  the  deal  being  on 
the  table  so  that  all  the  facts  are  there.  And, 
that  that  final  decision  as  to  whether  to  invest 
or  not  to  invest,  in  a  speculative  issue,  is  a 
decision  of  the  buyer. 

I  think  that  wrong  doing  in  that  field,  and 
going  back  into  the  bucket  shop  days,  what 
was  good  enough  40  years  ago  certainly  is  not 
good  enough  today.  The  whole  age  of  the 
moguls,  involved  conduct  in  all  aspects  and 
sides  of  the  economy,  in  the  growth  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  indeed, 
in  Europe,  and  other  places,  that  in  today's 
society  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one 
moment.  As  this  tempo  develops  in  a  social 
sense,  so  will  our  concern  and  insistance  that 
the  deal  be  clearly  on  the  table  and  not  under 
the  table. 

I  think  that  sometimes,  as  one  sits  quietly 
in  what  few  moments  we  have  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  around  here,  the  thought  often 
goes  through  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not, 
once  we  get  certain  things  under  control, 
things  will  level  out  and  we  will  have  an 
easier  time  of  it.  Rather  reassuring,  refresh- 
ing thoughts  like  that  go  through  our  mind. 

But,  the  fact  is,  that  in  changing  times; 
and  in  the  kind  of  revolution  that  our  society 
is  going  through;  and  with  the  changing 
thoughts  that  go  through  people's  minds— 
which  are  not  always  in  a  straight  line— and 
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though  these  things  continue  to  happen,  I 
think  that  the  need  for  surveillance  will  con- 
tinue. In  the  years  ahead  they  will  not  settle 
down  to,  what  we  might  call,  a  satisfactory 
situation.  I  think  the  need  for  supervision  and 
careful  supervision,  and  appropriate  action, 
will  continue  at  least  at  the  scale  it  is  on,  if 
not  at  a  greater  scale  in  the  days  and  months 
and  years  ahead  in  the  field  in  which  we  are 
discussing. 

I  think  it  is  difiBcult  to  make  broad,  gen- 
eral statements  about  this  matter.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  a  need  for  speculative  money; 
for  a  speculative  market  to  explore  the  raw 
prospects  and  in  that  area,  recognizing  the 
validity  of  that  proposition,  it  was  from  the 
Beattie  report  that  consideration  was  given  to 
use  of  the  money  raised  from  the  public  in 
the  speculation  field  to  which  it  was  being 
put,  and  to  put  it  in  simple  language— we 
had  some  discussions  last  evening  about  the 
use  of  plain  language— the  amount  of  the  dol- 
lar taken  from  the  public  in  a  speculative 
issue  should  have  a  direct  bearing  in  a  per- 
centage relationship  to  the  amount  of  that 
money  that  is  raised  that  goes  into  the  ground. 
Certain  ratios  have  been  laid  down  to  try  and 
advance  that,  and  so  give  the  speculator— if  I 
could  call  him  that,  and  I  might  just  as  well 
call  him  that,  if  he  is  in  that  field— to  at  least 
give  him  a  better  run  for  his  money. 

As  to  ever  reaching  perfection  in  a  specu- 
lative area,  I  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
achieve  that  state. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  do  not  think  we  will 
either,  even  under  the  next  government,  but 
the  suggestion  which  I  am  going  to  make  is 
in  a  dual  field.  First  of  all  education.  The 
public  just  does  not  understand.  Most  of  the 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Rawhide-U  mine  and  a  company  like 
—well  one  that  was  mentioned  here  earlier 
in  the  House  like  Superior  Acid,  where  an 
honest  attempt  is  being  made.  The  problem 
is  really  a  dual  one.  The  first  is  education, 
which  is  non-existent  in  this  province. 
Strangely  enough  the  only  two  companies 
who  are  making  any  effort  to  educate  the 
public  that  I  am  aware  of,  are  Merrill  Lynch, 
and  Bache.  This  is  rather  odd  because  these 
are  two  U.S.  firms  that  have  come  into  On- 
tario with  branch  oflBces.  1  know  Bache  and 
Company  sponsors  lectures  for  the  public  and 
I  know  that  Merrill  Lynch  has  a  constant 
educational  effort  going.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  government  eflFort  to  educate  the  public. 

I  certainly  know  of  no  massive  effort  by 
the  brokers  and  dealers  association  or  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  or  anyone  else.  1 


think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Minister,  it  is  time  that 
this  became  a  function  of  your  department. 
This  would  not  be  an  expensive  thing  and 
I  think  it  would  be  welcomed  both  by  the 
Bay  Street  brokers— by  the  reputable  ones 
certainly— and  by  the  public.  Could  you  not 
run  open  forums,  perhaps  with  several  hun- 
dred people  in  at  a  time?  Could  you  have 
recognized  leaders  in  the  profession  come 
down  and  give  lectures  and  explain  the  dif- 
ference? It  is  done  in  Alberta  and  I  had  the 
honour  to  speak  at  one  of  these  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  It  is  done  on  a  regular 
basis,  I  believe. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
done  here.  This  is  the  first  suggestion  I 
would  like  to  make,  and  it  is  something  that 
could  be  done  at  relatively  little  cost  be- 
cause, unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the 
lecturers  would  donate  their  services  and  be 
happy  to  do  so,  because,  as  a  result  of  lec- 
turing in  front  of  a  large  number  of  people 
like  that  they  would  get  business. 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  It  would  be  good 
for  them,  it  would  be  good  for  the  govern- 
ment and  it  would  tend  to  push  these  mar- 
ginal operators  out  of  business.  Now,  agreed 
there  is  a  need  for  exploration  of  the  raw 
prospects.  I  am  not  agreed  that  the  way  we 
are  doing  it  now  is  right.  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  and  the  thing  that  was  missed  in  the 
Beattie  report,  was  that  it  did  not  really  find 
how  much  money  was  going  into  the  ground. 
It  found  how  much  money  was  going  into 
the  treasury.  A  very  small  amount  of  the 
speculator's  dollar  ends  up  in  the  treasury— 
a  minority  of  it.  But  of  that  money  in  the 
treasury,  an  even  tinier  percentage  ends  up 
in  the  ground,  because  you  know  the  gimmick 
as  well  as  I  do. 

They  finally  end  up  with  $100,000  in  the 
treasury,  and  what  do  they  do?  They  go  out 
and  buy  a  property,  a  piece  of  property  that 
may  be  worth  $1,000  or  $2,000,  and  they 
pay  $50,000  for  it. 

They  buy  it  from  the  cousin  of  dear  old 
Ned,  who  happens  to  be  the  president  of 
the  company.  And  there  is  not  a  dam  thing 
done  to  prevent  this;  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
venting it  under  our  present  legislation  and 
our  present  system.  This  is  where  the  real 
crunch  comes  and  this  is  what  the  Beattie 
commission  never  got  at.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened up  near  Timmins,  in  all  of  those  furmy 
little  properties  around  Texas  Gidf.  And  then 
tlie  company  gets  milked.  Take  a  company 
like  Bimker  Hill  which  raised  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  the  Ontario  public. 
Tjhis    stock   was   sold    largely   to    Canadians, 
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largely  to  Ontarians— and  they  raised  all  this 
money  on  the  basis  of  a  property  that  really 
was  less  than  a  raw  property.  It  had  no 
chance;  it  was  worse  tlian  moose  pasture;  they 
could  not  even  pasture  moose  on  it.  What 
was  worse,  the  securities  commission  played 
a  part  there  too.  The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
did  not  even  attempt  to  examine  to  see 
whether  the  geologist  had  been  up  to  the 
property— and  he  had  not  even  been  up  to 
the  property.  They  accepted  his  report  without 
even  checking  with  him.  And  this  thing  hap- 
pens time  and  time  again.  And  this  is  where 
the  problem  is.  I  do  not  know,  maybe  you 
need  more  money;  maybe  you  need  more  men 
in  your  securities  commission.  Hire  the  men 
you  need;  hire  the  investigators  you  need; 
but  you  have  got  to  crunch  down. 

I  really  think  the  answer  is  not  going  to 
be  in  enforcement  because  you  are  right- 
there  is  always  some  way  of  skimming  around 
this.  The  answer  is  in  education,  something 
which  is  totally  non-existent  in  this  province. 
Unless  the  individual  involved  has  the  good 
luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  reputable 
broker— and  tliere  are  a  lot  who  are  not— 
tliere  are  a  lot  who  are  interested  in  churn- 
ing stocks  and  making  commissions  ahead 
of  the  welfare  of  their  clients.  Unless  he 
happens  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  a  good 
broker,  he  is  just  down  the  creek  and  his 
money  is  going  to  go  down  with  him.  And 
again,  I  want  to  bring  tliat  figure  back  to  you 
—92  per  cent  of  the  individuals  investing  in 
mining  prospects  in  tliis  province  lose  their 
money.  Surely,  there  is  a  better  system.  If 
we  need  the  mining  prospects,  if  we  need 
the  development  done,  surely  there  is  a 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  having  92  per 
cent  of  the  money  go  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  you  permit  a  brief 
interruption? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Hal  ton  East  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snow  (Halton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might  just  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  for  a  moment  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  that  the  On- 
tario Youth  Concert  Band  are  now  in  the  west 
gallery  of  the  Legislature.  This  group  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  varying 
aieas  throughout  the  province  will  be  leav- 
ing Canada  on  June  30  for  a  one-month  tour 
of  Europe  where  they  will  be  putting  on 
many   concerts  on  the   European   tour.   I   am 


sure  we  are  aU  proud  to  be  so  well  repre- 
sented on  this  tour  by  such  a  great  group 
of  young  people  with  their  smart  new  uni- 
forms, and  I  know  we  all  wish  them  well  on 
their  trip. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Good  luck  from  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Now,  I  am  afraid— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  should 
point  out  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  both  the  investment  dealers  association 
and  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  itself  have 
conducted  seminars,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
public  meetings  across  the  province.  And,  I 
can  include  our  own  department  in  this, 
speakers  and  panelists  are  supplied  for 
seminars  which  are  held  across  liie  province. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  details 
as  to  the  frequency  of  this,  but,  I  have  taken 
representatives  of  the  securities  commission 
to  some  of  our  departmental  seminars  and 
from  those  meetings  further  engagements  have 
been  held.  In  fact,  there  were  some  189 
engagements  and  something  in  the  order 
of  100  were  arranged  by  our  own  depart- 
ment; and  for  all  the  three  branches  involved, 
there  were  some  169  public  speaking  engage- 
ments by  members  of  the  staff  in  the  year 
1968. 

I  do  not  say  tliis  is  sufficient;  I  do  not 
say  that  what  is  being  done  professionally  is 
sufficient.  In  these  areas  of  education  you  are 
competing  with  time,  with  many  other  attrac- 
tions—whether it  be  Rowan  and  Martin  in 
person  or  the  Smothers  Brothers.  Whatever  it 
might  be,  there  are  all  kinds  of  counter 
attractions  which  have  varying  degrees  of 
appeal  to  different  people.  TTie  problem  is  to 
get  these  ideas  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  together  who  are  mature  and  inter- 
ested enough. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation. 
Among  the  younger  people  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  and  to.  It 
is  amazing  the  knowledge  that  the  young 
people  of  today  have  about  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  the  metliods  of 
financing  and  purchasing.  I  think  we  have 
to  give  credit  to  at  least  a  portion  of  our 
young  citizens  for  having  some  abihty  to 
enquire  and  be  curious  about  these  things. 

Maybe  we  are  really  talking  about  those 
other  people  who  want  to  plunge  in  without 
enquiring  how  deep  the  water  is.  It  is  a 
question  of  education.  We  have  pubhshed  a 
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number  of  informative  pamphlets;  I  will  send 
some  over  to  the  hon.  member. 

But  at  the  moment,  they  started  oflF  on  a 
project  to  try  and  ascertain  the  approach 
which  should  be  made  to  people  and  the 
words  to  be  used,  in  plain  language,  how  to 
reach  people  on  these  matters.  I  thought 
maybe  25,000  or  50,000  might  have  been  a 
large  figure  for  a  while  when  we  began,  but 
at  the  moment  there  have  been  over  about 
1.25  million  of  these  pamphlets  distributed 
throughout  Ontario,  on  the  subjects  generally 
related  to  what  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Maybe  this  has  to  be  stepped  up;  maybe 
it  has  to  be  re-oriented;  maybe  it  has  to  be 
re-directed;  maybe  the  speakers  should  not 
come  from  the  department.  Maybe  they 
should  come  from  the  industry  itself;  maybe 
they  should  be  successful  laymen.  I  do  not 
know.  These  are  the  questions  probably  that 
have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  Mr.  Minister,  I  am 
glad  they  are  being  considered,  but  I  think 
perhaps,  for  one  thing,  the  Minister  under- 
estimates the  tremendous  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge in  this  particular  field  which  I  have  had 
some  occasion  to  plumb. 

Pamphlets  are  not  the  answer  because 
pamphlets  do  not  answer  the  questions  in 
people's  mind;  they  answer  questions  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
Similarly  there  is  no  book  that  is  the  answer. 
What  you  have  to  have  is  a  seminar  where 
people  who  do  not  understand  could  ask 
questions.  I  know  myself  the  extent  of  the 
quest  for  knowledge  by  the  mail  I  get  re- 
questing specific  answers  to  specific  problems. 
They  have  literally  come  in  by  the  thousands. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  your  seminars 
for  the  people  in  your  department,  but  what 
I  am  referring  to  are  seminars  for  the  public 
and  advertise  in  the  paper.  Tell  them  you 
are  going  to  have  them  here  during  the 
summer  in  these  119  seats.  We  will  have  this 
place  filled  every  night  all  summer  because 
there  are  so  many  people  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge. There  is  nowhere  they  can  go  for  this 
knowledge  and  be  secure. 

There  are  doubts  about  the  brokers;  many 
feel  that  the  broker  has  an  axe  to  grind,  a 
particular  stock  to  recommend.  So  many  of 
the  brokers,  unfortunately,  underwrite  a 
stock  and  then  recommend  it  to  their  own 
clients.  What  they  really  need  is  impartial 
advice  from  people  who  do  not  have  an  axe 
to  grind,  and  there  are  people  in  your  depart- 
ment who  can  do  this.  There  are  people  from 
the  leading  brokers  who   can  do   this.   Cer- 


tainly this  would  not  happen,  could  not  hap- 
pen with  a  broker  from  Merrill  Lynch,  or 
from  Nesbitt  Thomson,  or  from  Dominion 
Securities.  I  believe  that  their  morals  are 
sufficiently  high  that  they  would  avoid  this 
type  of  trap. 

There  are  many  others,  of  course.  But, 
obviously  this  programme  has  to  be  stepped 
up  massively  or  else  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  a  situation  where  92  per  cent  of  the 
people  investing  in  a  certain  class  of  securities 
lose  their  money.  It  is  quite  improper, 

I  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  matter  of  the 
securities  commission  and  I  am  going  to  have 
to  be  very  critical.  This  matter  was  raised 
briefly  in  the  question  period,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  pursue  it  because  it  was  a  question 
period.  It  has  to  do  with  Great  West  Sad- 
dlery and  the  Great  West  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Bronfmans  and  the  establish- 
ment. The  situation  very  briefly  was  that 
Great  West  Saddlery  Company  made  an  offer 
to  take  over  Great  West  Life  Insurance,  and 
Great  West  Life  Insurance  did  not  wish  to  be 
taken  over.  They  used  connections  with  the 
securities  commission  to  have  certain  steps 
taken  to  help  them  prevent  the  takeover. 
And  this  smells,  and  it  smells  badly.  When 
the  offer  was  originally  made  by  the  Bronf- 
mans, through  Great  West  Saddlery,  the 
Great  West  Life  Company  approached  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  to  ask  that  their 
shares  be  defisted,  and  the  reason  that  they 
wanted  their  shares  delisted  was  so  that  they 
could  have  time  to  have  another  offer  made, 
and  to  make  sure  that  in  the  meanwhile  the 
shareholders  of  Great  West  Life  did  not 
accept  this  offer. 

The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  very  properly 
refused  and  the  securities  commission  then 
overruled  that  refusal,  delisted  the  stock  and 
allowed  the  Great  West  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  prevent  this  takeover  from  taking 
place.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  foreign 
takeover;  this  was  Canadians  talking  to  Cana- 
dians. I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  the  securities 
commission  behaved  extremely  improperly, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  action  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  in  refusing  to  have 
themselves  associated  with  this.  You  made 
some  comment  on  this  earlier,  which  I  hope 
you  had  second  thoughts  about.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  are  prepared  to  make  an\ 
comment  on  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrec:  I  ha\e  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  about  it,  other  than  the  answer 
which  I  gave  to  you,  and  which  was  the  in- 
fonnation   supplied    to   me    arising    from    the 
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events  which  had  transpired  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  those  two  companies.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  me  ask  you  something. 
At  the  time  the  Minister  replied,  if  I  may 
paraphrase  him  slightly,  that  the  company 
was  going  to  announce  a  dividend  or  an  in- 
crease of  dividend  and  it  wanted  to  wait  un- 
til the  meeting  which  was  coming  up  so  that 
everyone  could  learn  at  once. 

Of  course,  this  just  cannot  be  correct  be- 
cause all  the  company  had  to  do  was  just 
announce  it.  It  did  not  have  to  have  the  stock 
delisted,  they  could  announce  it.  It  would 
have  been  in  the  press  that  night;  it  would 
{have  gone  over  the  Dow  Jones  within  min- 
utes. This  was  not  the  reason.  May  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Min- 
ister misled  the  House.  I  think  he  has  been 
(misled  if  he  believes  this.  It  just  cannot  be 
true,  because  if  a  company  wants  to  have  an 
announcement  made  all  it  has  to  do  is  make 
it;  the  press  will  be  delighted  to  report  it,  the 
i-adio  will  be  delighted  to  report  it.  It  will  go 
over  to  Dow  Jones  immediately.  The  brokers 
will  all  know  about  it  within  seconds.  The 
reason  the  Minister  gave  just  was  not  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  was  a  power  play  by  certain 
members  of  the  establishment  to  prevent  this 
other  group,  which  is  not  the  establishment 
from  moving  in.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  am 
not  going  to  pursue  thiJ>,  ur  berate  the  Min- 
ister over  it.  It  is  done;  it  has  happened. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Minister,  through 
you,  sir,  is  it  should  not  happen  again.  I  hope 
that  he  will  speak  to  his  officials  in  the  securi- 
ties commission  who  are  here  and  make  sure 
it  never  happens  again,  because  the  next  time 
it  happens  it  is  not  going  to  pass  over  quite 
so  softly  or  quite  this  gently.  Because  it  is 
wrong  and  it  is  against  the  public  interest. 

To  continue  in  my  discussion  of  the  securi- 
ties commission.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a 
Mr.  James  M.  Yates,  who  is  a  prospector.  He 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  securities  com- 
mission which  has  made  him  a  little  unhappy, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  word  parliamentary,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  the  word  upset  the 
member  for  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all,  although  I  do  have 
delicate  feelings. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
delicate  feelings  of  the  member  for  Sudbur>' 


—in  the  wrong  direction,  of  course.  What  it 
amounts  to,  of  course- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  high  esteem  for  Charlie 
Dubin. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  a  high  esteem  for 
Charlie  Dubin's  integrity? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Very  high! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  may 
just  digress  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  we 
were  discussing  earlier.  Obviously  the  member 
for  Sudbury  is  not  alone,  because  many  law- 
yers have  the  same  high  esteem,  including  the 
benchers.  You  cannot  even  have  a  complaint 
heard  against  Charlie  Dubin  in  this  province. 
They  will  not  hear  it  because  the  benchers 
will  not  entertain  it;  they  will  not  hear  the 
witnesses.  We  have  tried.  So  obviously  Charlie 
Dubin  is  well  connected,  not  only  with  the 
Conservative  Party  but  with  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  I  can  see  that  a  government  change 
in  that  direction  will  be  no  help.  He  will  still 
get  his  jobs  to  do. 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Sopha:  Disgraceful! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  and  he  is. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Minister.  I  have  a  complaint 
here  from  Mr.  James  Yates  that  he  wished  to 
transfer  stock  within  escrow  to  a  company 
that  was  prepared  to  put  money  into  his  little 
mining  company  and  develop  it.  The  securi- 
ties commission  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
this.  I  am  a  little  vague  as  to  why  transfers 
within  escrow  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
allowed  and  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could 
advise  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  have  to  look 
into  the  case  involved  and  the  name  of  the 
company  and  the  situation.  But  the  reason  for 
escrow  and  the  placing  of  shares  in  escrow 
must  be  obvious? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  man  cannot  get  a 
lot  of  shares  and  go  out  and  dump  them  on 
the  market  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  not 
his  complaint.  His  complaint  was  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  transfer  shares  within  escrow 
and  have  them  remain  within  escrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  certain  situ- 
ations I  can  imagine  where  it  is  important  to 
retain  ownership  of  escrow  shares  within  the 
same  ownership,  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
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certain  undertakings  that  he  may  have  given. 
I  am  talking  in  the  dark  about  these  things, 
because  I  think  they  are  matters  that  should 
be  referred  to  me  in  detail  so  that  I  can  re- 
search the  file  myself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Fine;  I  will  leave  that 
problem.  The  name  of  the  company  is  Peter 
Rock  Mine.  Perhaps  you  would  take  a  look 
at  that. 

There  is  one  ruling  I  have  here.  It  is  a 
statement  of  policy  from  tlie  securities  com- 
mission and  it  says,  "transfers  within  escrow 
may  not  result  in  a  change  of  beneficial 
ownership."  Would  the  Minister  explain  that 
to  me,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  means  that  the 
beneficial  ownership  is  tied  down  during  the 
period  of  escrow;  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  I  want  to  know  is 
why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  are  assured  of  a 
substantial,  or  of  a  certain,  number  of  shares 
which  they  have  acquired;  a  large  number 
of  shares  in  most  cases.  They  are  then  selling 
shares  to  the  public. 

The  large  number  of  shares  which  they 
receive  as  promoters  or  consideration  for  some 
other  contract  are  frozen  or  put  in  escrow. 
The  reason  for  the  beneficial  ownership,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  they  must  take  their 
chances  with  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
selling  the  free  stock.  In  other  words,  it  is 
hke  having  claimants  participate  themselves 
with  the  purchasers  to  whom  they  are  making 
offers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister;  there  is  a  very  serious  defect 
in  this  rule.  The  defect  came  out  in  the  par- 
ticular case.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  man 
who  is  developing  a  mine  and  who  is  selling 
stock,  and  he  owns  half  a  million  escrowed 
shares,  let  us  say.  He  goes  broke  or  he  runs 
out  of  capital  and  cannot  develop  the  mine. 
Someone  else  may  come  along  and  say:  "We 
will  develop  the  mine  for  you;  sell  us  the 
escrow  stock."  That  escrow  stock  cannot  be 
sold  out  to  the  public,  but  tliere  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  beneficial  ownership 
cannot  change,  because  otherwise  nothing  is 
going  to  happen. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  should  matter  to  the 
secm"ities  commission  or  to  the  Minister 
whether  the  mine  is  developed  by  Mr.  A, 
who  first  sold  the  stock  to  the  public,  or  Mr. 
B,  who  comes  along  and  says,  "I  am  willing 
to  take  over  from  Mr.  A.  I  am  going  to  buy 


the  stock  from  him  and  I  am  going  to  carry 
on."  What  possible  difference  could  it  make 
to  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  think  the  case  can  be  as  clear  cnit 
or  as  black  and  white  as  is  put  by  the  hon. 
member.  I  say  that  just  in  describing  it  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  hon.  member.  If 
those  were  the  facts  and  the  whole  operation, 
the  whole  package,  the  whole  promotion  and 
whatever  assets  that  may  be  locked  in 
escrowed  shares,  the  whole  deal,  was  being 
transferred  to  another  operator  or  promoter 
or  whatever  you  want  to  describe  him  as,  I 
would  think  that  on  an  application  to  the 
secuities  conrniission  a  receptive  hearing 
would  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  the  Minister  is  in  error.  I  am  now  not 
referring  to  this  particular  mine,  I  am  now 
referring  to  a  statement  I  hold  in  my  hand 
from  the  securities  commission  and  I  will 
read  it  to  the  Minister: 

Statement  of  policy  re  transfers  within 
escrow;  effective  November  20,  1967: 
Transfers  within  escrow  will  not  be  granted 
except  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  and  (b)  are  not  relevant. 

(c)  The  transfer  will  not  result  in  a 
change  of  beneficial  ownership. 

That  is  not  in  reference  to  this  particular 
company,  this  is  a  rule  you  have.  I  submit  to 
the  Minister  that  is  not  a  good  rule. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  maybe  the 
member  is  stretching  the  meeting  of  the 
words  against  the  real  intent  of  them  and  the 
application.  But  if  this  situation  involved  an 
outright  sale  of  the  entire  operation  to  other 
interests,  those  escrowed  shares  could  be 
transferred  in  name  along  with  the  sale  of 
the  whole  package.  That  would  be  my  view. 
But  if  it  were  an  isolated  sale,  retaining 
the  promotion  of  the  unsold  shares  or  the 
unsold  free  shares  and  in  addition  to  that 
wanting  to  dispose  of  part  of  the  escrowed 
shares  and  still  remain  in  control  of  the 
operation,  that  would  be  a  different  set  of 
circumstances.  It  would  be  in  that  latter  area 
that  the  commission  would  want  to  have  a 
say. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Just  for  a  moment  if  I  may.  Perhaps  the 
Chairman  is  entirely  out  of  order,  but  I  must 
point  out  to  tlie  hon.  member  that  other 
members  have  been  attempting  to  get  the 
floor  to  participate  in  the  debate.   There  is 
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nothing  in  the  rules  tliat  places  a  time  limit 
on  the  hon.  member  in  this  particular  debate. 
We  had  the  lead-off  speeches  and  the  debate 
is  to  carry  on  with  all  members  having  the 
opportunity  to  participate.  I  just  put  it  to  the 
hon.  member  that  tlie  Chairman  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  other  members  are  trying  to  get 
the  floor  and  I  leave  it  entirely  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  floor.  I  suggested  twice 
before  if  anyone  else  had  matters  to  bring  up 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  will. 

If  I  may  just  complete  this  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  had  better 
complete  the  answer  then,  because,  first,  in 
our  annual  report  we  point  out  that  the  com- 
mission approved  151  transfers  of  stock  that 
were  presently  held  in  escrow.  And  now  I 
refer  to  transfers  within  escrow.  This  reads 
as  follows: 

Effective  November  20,  1967,  transfers 
within  escrow  will  not  be  granted  except 
under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  transfer  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  the 
shareholders  generally. 

This  falls  into  this  general  benefit  rule.  So  far, 
no  problem. 

(b)  The  transfer  is  necessary  to  settle   an 
estate. 

So  far,  so  good.  No  objection  there. 

(c)  The  transfer  will  not  result  in  a  change 
of  beneficial  ownership. 

Will  not  result  in  a  change  of  beneficial 
ownership!  A  man  might  change  the  shares— 
if  he  has  an  involved  affair,  he  might  change 
it  from  an  art  collection  holding  company  to, 
maybe,  a  realty  company. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  you  should  not  care  if 
"Deacon"  is  selling  to  "Shulman". 

Mr.  Ben:  As  long  as  "Deacon"  is  making 
some  profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  well  we  do! 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  should  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  we  do! 

It  is  an  ownership  situation  as  well  as 
being  in  escrow.  And  you  will  notice  that 
the  wording  of  those  rules  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d) 
and  so  on,  are  all  "or",  "or",  "or". 

Mr.  Shulman:  Exactly.  And  the  only  part 
of  it  I  object  to  is  the  (c)  because  that  is 
where  you  have  made  your  error.  However, 
although  it  says   this,   this   is  not  what  you 


really  do,  but  perhaps  that  is  fine.  May  I 
suggest  then  that  you  change  the  wording  of 
this  because  it  should  not  matter  in  the 
slightest  who  has  the  beneficial  ownership.  It 
is  not  going  to  make  any  difference  to  the 
other  shareholders  at  all  as  long  as  the  bene- 
ficial owner— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Shulman:  As  long  as  somebody  has  the 
beneficial  ownership  in  one  piece. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  no,  it  goes  far 
beyond  that.  You  then  get  into  the  element 
of  the  genuine  effort  that  a  man  is  going  to 
put  forth  as  long  as  he  himself  has  a  stake 
in  the  operation.  If  a  man  has  no  stake  in  an 
operation  and  he  has  disposed  of  it,  liqui- 
dated it,  then  the  actual  enthusiasm  he  has 
to  put  forward  for  the  successful  result  of  the 
venture  is  on  a  different  basis  or  may  be  on 
a  different  basis  from  that  if  he  had  some 
tangible  asset  there  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  has  missed  my 
point.  Of  course  that  man  wfll  have  no  further 
interest;  he  will  have  sold  out,  but  the  buyer 
will  then  have  the  interest.  Let  us  take  a 
tangible  example.  Suppose  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Cantre  (Mr.  Deacon)— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  I  think  the  member  is 
ignoring  the  (a)  and  (b)  that  I  read  to  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  that  is  "or".  I  am  not 
dealing  with  (a)  and  (b),  I  am  coming  to  (c), 
and  (c)  says  he  cannot  have  a  change  in 
beneficial  ov^mership.  And  it  does  not  mat- 
ter who  has  the  beneficial  ownership.  Of 
course  the  former  owner  will  have  no  further 
interest  but  the  new  owner  will  have  an 
interest  and  he  will  be  the  one  who  will  then 
be  doing  the  work.  This  is  why  I  suggest  to 
the  Minister  to  reconsider  and  change  the 
wording. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
material  but  if  there  are  other  members  who 
wish  to  come  in,  I  will  be  glad  to  defer  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kitchener 
had  been  on  his  feet  previously. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  address  a  few  brief  comments  to 
the  Minister  with  respect  to  some  matters 
that  have  received  publicity  in  various  jour- 
nals and  places  over  the  last  while.  These 
deal  with  the  problems  of  conglomerates  and 
the  presentation  of  information  to  the  public 
in  the  whole  development  of  this  conglom- 
erate situation. 
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Where  shareholders  of  public  corporations 
are  met  with  material  clianges  in  their 
company's  aflFairs,  I  suggest  to  the  Minister 
that  they  must  be  assured  of  knowing  in 
detail  the  causes  of  those  changes  and  the 
ultimate  residts  which  we  should  expect  from 
them.  For  some  time,  we  have  required  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  insider  trading  to 
be  filed  with  the  securities  commission  and 
as  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  these  regulations  is  to  ensure  that 
information  is  available  which  supposedly 
would  assist  an  investor  to  decide  whether  to 
buy,  hold  or  sell  the  shares  of  a  company. 
Monthly  reports  on  the  accumulation  or  dis- 
persal of  key  holdings  of  shareholders  can  be 
of  real  use  on  occasion  for  those  who  attach 
importance  to  the  closeness  of  individuals  to 
a  certain  company. 

But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
a  basic  defect  in  this  land  of  regulation  and 
that  is  a  lack  of  discrimination  between  what 
is  really  significant  and  that  which  is  simply 
technical.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  mean- 
ingful disclosure  in  this  area  of  business  of 
finance,  then  I  think  this  government  should 
consider  its  own  part  in  obscuring  some  of 
these  activities.  We  have  piled  regulation 
upon  regulation  and  we  have  certainly  not 
achieved  the  result  that  I  think  we  should  be 
seeking  in  trying  to  bring  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  the  pubhc. 

As  Mr.  Fraser  Robertson  wrote  in  an 
article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  August  8, 
1967, 

The  legitimate  rewards  of  lengthy  and 
successful  service  to  a  business  and  its 
shareholders  are  made  to  appear  as  wind- 
falls and  killings.  When  that  is  the  case, 
disclosure  of  information  does  not  clarify, 
it  confuses  the  public  mind. 

As  the  problems  that  result  from  the  growth 
of  conglomerates  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  the  investing  public,  this  govern- 
ment must  also  move  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion about  these  activities  is  well  known  and 
available  to  the  buyers  of  these  securities. 
According  to  some  businessmen  the  definition 
of  conglomerate  is: 

A  kind  of  business  that  services  industry 
the  way  Bonnie  and  Clyde  serviced  banks. 

Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  corporations 
with  their  wheeling  and  dealing,  their 
mergers  and  takeovers,  their  vigour  and 
imagination,  are  perhaps  some  of  the  strongest 
driving  forces  behind  the  capital  structure 
changes  in  the  American  economy  today. 
Among  the  public,  the  rise  of  these  firms  has 


begun  to  conjure  up  images  of  ruthless 
capitalists  practising  the  black  arts  of  high 
finance  to  their  own  ends.  Consumer  maga- 
zines are  raising  the  spectre  of  a  Ziabatsu 
economy  similar  to  Japan's  before  world  war 
two,  when  a  handful  of  companies  with  un- 
checked power  controlled  the  nation.  As  a 
special  report  in  Business  Week  of  November 
30  last  year  stated: 

Creators  rather  than  curators,  the  con- 
glomerators  often  revive  competition  in 
settled  industries  by  picking  up  marginal 
producers  and  energizing  them  with  new 
capital,  uninhibited  ideas  and  fresh  exper- 
tise. 

By  simply  being  on  the  prowl  they  ter- 
rorize complacent  managers  of  sleepy 
companies  who  dread  a  takeover.  Shrewd, 
aggressive  and  often  charismatic,  they  ex- 
cite and  sometimes  inspire  the  men  around 
them.  Their  energy  is  contagious  and  to 
many  people,  energetic  business  is  healthy 
business. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  if  we  dwell 
untowardly  on  a  price-earnings  ratio  and  if 
we  do  not  follow  the  more  traditional  studies 
of  business  cycles  and  the  like,  the  persons 
who  are  developing  these  broad  multi-headed 
complexes  are  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
gimmicks  that  can  be  pulled  out  of  earning 
statements  and  balance  sheets.  If  they  do  not 
have  to  give  out  any  other  information  to 
other  shareholders,  they  are  in  a  fine  position 
to  run  up  share  values  on  paper  of  various 
subsidiaries  and  even  of  opponent  companies 
to  the  detriment  of  minority  shareholders. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
future  of  these  conglomerates  in  Ontario. 
As  we  become  more  industrialized  we  shall 
face  all  the  problems  which  the  New  York 
market  is  now  facing.  In  the  area  of  the  dis- 
closure of  information,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  United  States  has 
proposed  legislation  that  will  require  all 
diversified  corporations  to  disclose  sales  and 
profits  independently  of  any  division  that 
accounts  for  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  its 
business. 

While  this  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  this  case  I  think  that  we  in 
Ontario  can  assist  our  own  investors  by 
assuring  that  the  information  will  be  made 
available  not  only  in  this  style  but  in  the 
form  and  depth  that  the  American  legislation 
is    leading   towards. 

Now  there  is,  for  the  Minister's  advantage, 
a  rather  lengthy  article  on  conglomerates  in 
the  March  7  issue  of  Time  Magazine  and  it 
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is  entitled  "The  Conglomerates'  War  to  Re- 
shape Industry."  I  am  wondering  if  the  Min- 
ister shares  the  editor's  apparent  view  that  in 
fact  there  is  a  war  going  on.  What  studies 
have  been  developed  in  this  area?  What  is 
the  Minister's  staflF  doing  to  look  into  the 
problems  of  conglomerate  development  in 
the  programme  which  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  has  carried  on? 

I  am  wondering  when  we  miglit  learn  of 
the  results  of  any  studies  which  may  be 
undertaken  and  if  odier  studies  are  planned. 
Perhaps  the  Minister  could  tell  us  about 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  the  past  year,  a 
good  deal  of  public  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  question  of  mergers  and  of 
takeovers  and  conglomerates  generally.  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  will  recall  the  an- 
nouncement I  made  in  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  study  ibeing  undertaken  by  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  into  this  general  area. 

And  dealing  with  the  question  of  paper  as 
paper  itself,  rather  than  cash,  I  aisiked  them 
to  consider  carefully  in  their  studies  the 
difference  between  mergers  and  takeovers 
where  consideration  involved  cash  as  against 
those  situations  where  it  involved  an  exchange 
of  securities. 

I  also  expressed  the  desire  that  the  study 
be  not  prolonged  unduly  and  that  I  wanted 
the  results  in  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
year.  Earlier  this  afternoon  I  indicated  that 
the  work  was  well  in  hand  and  underway  and 
staff  arranged,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
this  report. 

Referring  to  the  specific  material  in  Time 
—I  think  it  was  the  March  issue  that  devoted 
a  large  number  of  pages  to  the  subject  and 
described  various  groups  of  leading  conglom- 
erate promoters  and  their  various  personal 
characteristics  and  modus  operandi.  It  did  not 
say  that  the  conglomerates  were  bad.  It  did 
not  say  they  were  good.  It  just  about  stated 
the  situation  and  I  suppose  it  is  like  a  lot 
of  other  things;  in  some  situations  it  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  in  other  situa- 
tions they  could  be  disastrous  for  those  in- 
volved. 

But  in  any  event,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  Canadian  situation  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  asked  the  commission  to  direct  its 
energies  to  where  it  is  relevant  to  a  com- 
parative study  of  similar  jurisdictions.  I  am 
hopeful  that  that  study  will  be  a  very  useful 
document. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 


whether  conglomerates  are  good  or  bad,  I 
suggest  that  the  main  problem  is  one  of  the 
debt  and  other  prior  commitments  that  are 
built  up  ahead  of  the  securities  that  are 
being  offered  to  the  public  or  the  one  on 
which  the  public  are  basing  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
area  that  the  commission  should  take  rapid 
action  on.  They  should  not  leave  themselves 
open  to  someone  stepping  in  and  promoting 
something  that  could  become  a  disaster. 

For  example,  we  have  had  many  situations 
already  in  this  market  where  the  value  of 
the  common  stock  of  conglomerates  have 
been  virtually  wiped  out  because  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  earnings  or  the 
companies  that  are  behind  them.  And  if  we 
have  in  our  requirements  for  tliese  conglomer- 
ate issues  a  very  clear  delineation  of  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  circumstances  that  could 
come  down  to  the  common  shareholder,  with 
a  slight  change  in  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies,  it  might  help  make  the 
public  much  more  aware  of  the  inherent  dan- 
gers in  this  field.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
hold  off  on  this  much  longer.  Maybe  there 
have  been  enough  warnings  that  people  are 
now  aware  of  the  dangers,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
see  it  is  taking  so  long  to  come  to  definite 
action  on  these  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  T;he  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  prepared  to  assert,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission failed  miserably  during  the  past  week 
in  taking  adequate  action  to  deal  with  the 
chaotic  situation  created  by  these  two  tobacco 
companies  in  the  trading  in  Canadian  Brew- 
eries. 

I  do  not  really  understand  that  an  arm 
of  this  government  can  apparently  sit  idly 
by,  armed  as  it  is  with  the  powers  vested  in 
it  by  this  Legislature  for  the  control  of 
activity  in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  and 
let  two  corporate  giants  come  in  and  fool 
around  with  the  shares  of  a  Canadian  com- 
pany. I  would  think,  using  the  powers  that 
it  is  armed  with,  that  that  securities  commis- 
sion of  ours  is  obliged  to  say  to  the  PhiHp 
Morris  Company  and  to  Rothmans,  "Give  us 
full  information  of  what  your  intentions  are 
in  respect  of  yoiu:  indicated  takeover  of  this 
company." 

That  is  the  very  least  in  the  way  of  action 
that  I  expect,  as  a  member  of  this  Legislature 
representing  shareholders  and  people  who 
trade  on  the  exchange,  that  the  securities 
commission  should  take.  What  is  it,  may  I 
ask  rhetorically,  that  we   are   running  down 
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there?  Is  that  competition  to  Las  Vegas?  Is 
it  truly,  as  some  person  who  has  an  artful 
use  of  language  described  it,  the  most  gigantic 
crap  game  in  North  America,  that  a  cigarette 
company  getting  nervous  about  cancer  can 
suddenly  decide  that  they  are  going  to  come 
in  and  exert  their  financial  and  economic 
dominion  over  a  Canadian  company  and  dis- 
close an  offer,  via  the  newspaper— albeit  on  a 
Sunday,  which  seems  to  profane  that  day  even 
more— and  in  a  state  of  anarchy  say:  We  have 
decided  that  we  are  going  to  take  over  Cana- 
dian Breweries  by  purchasing  50  per  cent  of 
the  stock. 

I  invite  from  the  Minister  comments  on  what 
is  wrong  with  an  assertion  of  principle  that 
in  some  situations  companies  like  Philip  Morris 
ought  to  be  required  by  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  to  lay  their  proposal  in  infinite 
detail  before  them  for  their  examination.  And 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  would  be 
saying,  in  doing  that,  nothing  more  than  this. 
They  would  be  saying— and  I  notice  the  pained 
look  that  crosses  the  face  of  the  director  of  the 
securities  commission  as  the  Minister  consults 
with  him— that  commission  would  be  saying 
to  Philip  Morris  nothing  more  than  this,  "We 
are  obliged  under  the  legislation  to  provide 
the  greatest  amount  of  protection  to  the 
shareholders  of  that  company  (I  think  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  22  million  shares  have 
been  distributed)  and  in  order  to  ensure  their 
maximum  protection,  we  require  you  to  lay 
before  us  the  details  of  your  proposal.  What 
are  your  plans  in  respect  of  the  takeover  of 
this  company?"  Is  that  asking  too  much  of 
the  securities  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  did  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes?  When  did  they  do  it? 
I  must  have  missed  a  news  report  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  start- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Just  answer  the  question.  You 
said  that  they  did  that.  Let  the  hon.  Minister 
have  the  floor  to  tell  us  when  they  did  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Philip  Morris  Company 
made  full  reports  with  respect  to  takeover 
bids  under  part  II  of  our  Act,  which  are  made 
public,  and  were  made  public.  This  was  done 
approximately  a  month  ago.  It  was  a  contract 
jinvolving  a  syndicate  of  eight  at  that  time, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Philip  Morris.  The  offer 
was  $12;  the  market  price  was  approximately 
$11.  There  is  a  story  to  be  told,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  come  out,  but  approximately  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  that  $12  figure  went  to  $15. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  they  do  it  before  the  Sun- 
day   announcement,    made,    significantly,    in 


New  York  City  by  the  president  of  Philip 
Morris?  Is  the  Minister  telling  me  that  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  had  been  in- 
formed before  that  Sunday  announcement? 
Is  that  the  response  I  am  getting  from  the 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  you  speaking  of 
Philip  Morris  or  Rothmans? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  referring  to  Philip  Morris. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  have  to  look  into 
this,  because  there  are  certain  requirements 
of  the  SEC  that  the  American  company  would 
have  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  you  are  going  to  learn 
when  you  look  into  it  is  that  the  Securities 
Commission  of  Ontario  was  just  as  surprised 
as  every  other  interested  citizen  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  securities  commission  and  its  direc- 
tor heard  about  the  offer  of  Philip  Morris  on 
the  television,  on  the  national  news  at  11 
p.m.  That  is  what  you  are  going  to  find. 

I  am  going  further,  I  am  saying  as  a  matter 
of  principle  that  before  an  offer  such  as  that 
can  be  made— I  do  not  want  the  Minister  to 
misunderstand  me— before  the  offer  is  valid 
^n  respect  of  shares  trading  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  securities  commission,  Philip  Morris 
would  be  required  by  the  securities  commis- 
sion to  put  its  proposal  to  the  commission  for 
review.  But  what  was  the  manifestation  of 
the  chaos?  Announcement  made  in  New  York 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  or  Sunday  evening, 
by  the  president  of  a  large  American  corpor- 
ation. Subsequently  the  offer  was  raised  to 
$15. 

Investors  cannot  be  blamed  for  getting  into 
the  market  in  anticipation  of  a  capital  gain 
—which  is  still  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Minister 
of  Na:tional  Revenue  in  Canada.  They  are  not 
subject  to  any  criticism  whatsoever.  You  have 
the  securities  commission  sitting  idly  by  down 
at  145  Queen  Street  West,  watching  this  like 
the  rest  of  the  public.  Then  silently,  secretiy, 
clandestinely,  Rothmans— a  giant  from  across 
the  sea— is  into  the  market  too— buying  up  the 
stock.  So  yesterday  the  roof  fell  in. 

Unlike  the  member  for  High  Park,  in  the 
[spirit  of  depression,  I  am  able  to  say  as  a 
member  that  I  am  not  in  the  market.  I  am 
speaking  objectively  here,  with  total  objec- 
tivity. But  I  observed— because  there  is  a 
brokerage  ofiBce  down  the  hall  from  my  o£Bce 
and  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  in  to  ask  what 
Canadian  Breweries  price  was— the  roof  had 
fallen  in  on  those  people  of  last  Thursday  and 
Friday  who  were  hoping  to  make  a  speculative 
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gain— and  they  cannot  be  blamed  or  faulted 
for  wanting  to  do  it;  many  of  them  are  in  the 
market  all  the  time  hoping  that  they  might 
sell  their  shares  at  $15.  When  I  dropped  in  in 
an  idle  moment  that  was  vouchsafed  to  me 
about  2.30  the  stock  was  10%ths.  Probably 
a  good  many  of  the  people  had  paid  $13  or 
$14  last  week. 

As  a  member,  I  am  asking  what  is  the 
securities  commission  doing?  What  are  we 
spending  the  money  for?  I  am  suggesting  that 
under  the  statute  all  Mr.  Bray  has  to  do  is  to 
get  on  the  phone— I  do  not  want  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly— call  up  the  president  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  say,  "Jack,  this 
is  Harry.  We  do  not  like  what  is  going  on 
with  the  takeover  of  Canadian  Breweries.  We 
want  full  disclosure,  we  want  all  the  details, 
we  want  all  the  principals  involved  to  lay  it 
on  the  table  before  us".  Is  that  asking  too 
much?  I  think  not.  And  if  there  is  not  com- 
pliance I  am  prepared  to  say  what  can  be 
done;  they  can  stop  the  trading. 

All  Mr.  Bray  has  to  do  is  exercise  that 
power,  in  139  of  the  Act,  and  tell  Mr. 
Kimber;  "Stop  the  trading  until  they  have  a 
look."  You  know  there  is  bitterness  in  my 
soul— and  I  am  ready  to  share  it— bitterness 
that  I  care  about  this  folly  that  goes  on, 
with  these  American  corporations  coming  in 
and  raping  our  native  ground,  native  Cana- 
dian corporations.  Just  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany demonstrates  financial  health  its  fate  is 
that  it  be  taken  over  by  American  giants.  That 
is  the  mark  of  its  success;  when  it  becomes 
successful  it  becomes  subject  to  rape,  take- 
over, acquisition. 

What  is  the  securities  commission  doing? 
What  is  it  doing  to  protect  Canadian  owner- 
ship, Canadian  investors?  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is  doing,  they  are  sitting  down  at  145 
Queen  Street  West  and  they  are  watching 
with  captivated  interest  like  the  rest  of  the 
public.  I  really  find  it  hard  to  contemplate 
and  to  accept  that  this  battle  between  two 
giants,  one  English  and  one  American,  can 
take  place  in  our  ball  park,  where  the  prize 
is  a  Canadian  company,  and  the  arm  of  gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  powers  which  we 
have  given  it  sits  back  hke  a  unit  in  one  of 
the  ancient  institutions  and  does  nothing. 

I  get  tired  of  the  inactivity  of  the  securities 
commission  since  the  WincWall  thing— that  is 
another  story  that  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Justice  Kelly  was  very  kind  and  charit- 
able to  a  lot  of  people,  just  let  that  be  said. 
He  was  very  charitable  to  a  lot  of  people. 
One  can  go  a  httle  further  than  tliat,  had 
there  been  a  little  more  tenacity  there  would 


have  been  a  little  more  gnasliing  of  teeth  and 
wailing,  weeping  at  the  wall,  as  a  result  of 
the  Windfall  thing. 

Coming  from  an  area  where  many  people 
speculate  in  the  market,  an  area  that  is  part 
of  the  great  Laurentian  Shield  which  forms 
the  basis  for  this  gigantic  crap  game  that  goes 
on  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  geology 
of  the  Laurentian  Shield  —  I  am  becoming 
rather  impatient  with  tliis  securities  commis- 
sion and  I  would  like  to  see,  from  the  Min- 
ister, just  a  Httle  more  enthusiasm— I  do  not 
think  that  is  asking  too  much— in  calling  them 
up  every  once  in  a  while  and  ascertaining 
from  them  what  they  are  doing. 

Finally,  the  whole  Philip  Morris  and  Cana- 
dian Breweries  business,  I  think,  was  in- 
excusable neglect  on  tlie  part  of  an  arm  of 
tliis  government,  the  shameful  passing  of  con- 
trol of  a  Canadian  company  into  foreign 
ownership,  where  we  will  always  have  the 
knowledge  that  Canadian  investors— our  own 
people,  our  own  citizens,  people  who  work 
very  hard  for  the  httle  bit  they  put  aside 
to  put  in  the  market— did  not  get  the  most 
that  they  might  have.  Tliey  did  not  get  the 
best  price.  Of  course,  that  is  the  story  of 
life  in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  In  Under- 
bill's phrase,  there  too,  the  lion's  share  goes 
to  the  lions,  it  always  does. 

Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  turn  to  my 
favourite  topic  of  recent  years  about  this 
securities  commission.  I  laugh  to  myself  when 
I  hear  the  member  for  High  Park  talking 
about  a  junior  exchange  for  speculatives. 
Hansard  will  bear  me  out,  I  have  been  talking 
about  that  for  about  eight  years,  my  friend 
from  Downsview  also.  It  must  be  about  eight 
years  that  we  have  advocated  separating  the 
blue  chips  from  the  moose  pasture  on  the 
stock  exchange.  We  nexer  got  the  message 
through  to  anyone  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

Do  you  know  what  it  requires  to  get  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange?  Do  you 
know  how  much  of  a  blue  chip  you  have  to 
be?  You  have  to  have  a  profit  in  the  previous 
year  of  not  less  than  a  million  dollars  or  you 
cannot  get  listed.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  does  not  exist  to  raise  money.  They 
no  longer  raise  fresh  capital  on  that  exchange. 
They  do  not  raise  much  on  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  either.  But  still  they  allowed  Nor- 
anda  and  Inco  and  Falconbridge  and  Bell 
Telephone  and  Canadian  Pacific  and  any 
member  of  other  blue  chip  stocks  to  trade 
side  by  side  with  Acme  Gas  and  Norlex  and 
Lost  Echo  gold  mine  and  other  very  fetching 
names  that  have  not  got  a  prayer.  When  it 
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would  be  so  simple  to  male©  a  minimum 
requirement  of  separating  the  speculatives 
from  the  solid  investments  so  that  investor 
would  know  where  he  is,  what  spectrum  of 
speculation  he  is  in. 

But  I  and  my  friend  from  Downsview  are 
hopeful.  After  a  decade,  which  we  celebrate 
very  shortly,  we  have  seen  many  reforms 
that  we  advocated  in  the  operations  but  the 
one  that  is  really  unjustified.  1  was  always 
under  the  impression  about  that  stock 
exchange  that  it  is  an  agency  matter,  that 
that  is  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Your 
broker  is  your  pal,  you  have  a  cocktail  with 
him,  you  belong  to  Lions  Club,  but  he  is  yoiur 
agent.  You  call  him  up  and  order  some  stock 
through  him  and  that  is  his  sole  capacity,  to 
be  an  agent,  to  buy  and  sell. 

The  incredible  thing  is  that  many  brokers 
of  houses  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  are 
also  principals.  I  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer,  it  is  the  only  place 
in  the  law  where  you  can  mix  the  capacity 
of  principal  and  agent  and  get  away  with  it. 
There  is  no  other  place  that  you  can  do  it 
except  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  You 
can  be  both  principal  and  agent  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  each 
one  of  those  houses— well  a  good  many  of 
them,  I  would  hate  to  be  universal— but  a 
good  many  of  them  down  there,  in  the  full 
view  of  the  securities  commission  have  a 
man  down  on  the  floor  at  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  who  trades  to  his  own  account,  a 
floor  trader  and  he  trades  at  one-fifth  of  the 
commission  paid  by  the  unwashed?  The  un- 
washed pay  the  full  commission  but  these 
people  pay  one-fifth.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  if  one  of  the  special  privileged  on  the 
floor  traded  50,000  shares  of  a  stock  in  one 
day  and  the  stock  moved  one  cent  in  price, 
he  would  make  more  of  a  day's  pay  than  you 
and  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  never  could  imderstand  how  the  securities 
commission  tolerates  the  operation  of  that 
anomaly.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
new  power,  given  only  three  years  ago,  I 
think,  to  the  securities  commission  for  juris- 
diction over  the  stock  exchange  that  it  still 
stands  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  institution  on 
Bay  Street. 

As  long  ago  as  1934,  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  hired  Joe  Kennedy  to  head  up  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  from  that 
day  on  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  told  the 
stock  exchange  what  to  do  without  argument. 
That  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the  United  States. 


We  do  not  do  that  here  yet.  I  pay  homage 
publicly  to  my  friend  from  Riverdale.  I  admire 
his  shrewdness  at  the  committee  stage  when 
he  was  able  to  get  that  phrase  into  tlie  new 
Act,  saying  that  the  stock  exchange  will 
operate  in  compliance  with  the  rulings  of  the 
Ontario  Securities   Commission. 

Finally,  what  am  I  asking  for?  What  I  am 
asking  for  is  simply  this:  that  the  day  will 
soon  arrive  when  the  securities  commission, 
the  arm  of  this  Legislature,  from  145  Queen 
Street  West- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  now  123  Edward 
Street. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  they  moved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Three  years  ago, 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  moved?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  is  always  tliree 
years  behind. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all  right.  That  is  a 
trivial  matter.  It  does  not  alter  anything. 
That,  you  see,  that  is  how  significant  their 
activity  has  been  to  me  who  reads  the  papers 
fastidiously.  I  do  not  even  know  where  they 
are.  They  might  have  been  in  Dimtroon.  That 
is  how  obvious  tJiey  are. 

All  I  ask  is  that  a  day  will  come  shortly 
when  the  securities  commission  makes  it 
clear  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  that  if 
the  stock  exchange  operates  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  desires  and  the  mandate 
of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission,  exer- 
cising its  pubhc  charge  of  responsibility 
wherein  the  interest  of  the  investing  public 
is  paramount,  and  where  the  privilege  that 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  has  had  for 
the  many  decades  becomes  totally  imimpor- 
tant.  It  is  completely  denigrated. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  Philip  Morris- 
Rothmans  fiasco  of  the  past  week.  As  a  Cana- 
dian who  tries  to  keep  alive  to  these 
developments,  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  even 
Mexico,  which  we  would  rather  look  down 
upon,  has  more  regulations  than  we  have.  We 
would  consider  Mexicans  to  be,  in  the  realm 
of  financial  sophistication,  to  be  our  inferiors. 
Even  they  have  more  requirements  than  we 
have. 

Xhey  have,  for  one  thing,  the  requirement 
of  50  per  cent  ownership  by  Mexican  citizens. 
In  Ontario,  anything  is  fair  game.  In  come 
the  cigarette  companies,  one  from  the  south 
and  one  from  the  east,  and  exercise  their 
depredations  on  the  Canadian  investing  pub- 
lic. Our  arm  of  the  Legislature— completely 
neutral,  completely  inactive— sits  idly  by  and 
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lets  the  whole  thing  go  on,  like  the  rest  of 
the  public  treats  the  matter,  no  doubt,  as 
something  that  ruffles  the  ordinary  droll 
routine  of  its  afFairs. 

Well,  I  am  not  really  asking  the  Minister 
to  justify  the  conduct,  I  long  ago  gave  up 
that  technique  around  this  place.  I  make  my 
own  speech,  and  that  is  the  way  I  see  it.  I 
hope  what  I  say  will  have  some  effect  when 
a  similar  situation  is  encountered,  and  I  hope 
at  least  we  get  a  minimmn  requirement.  That 
would  be  a  good  start,  to  get  the  minimum 
requirement,  that  in  relation  to  the  next  take- 
over bid,  the  second  person  on  the  scene  is 
the  director  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission. 

He  is  there  second,  saying  to  the  president 
of  the  take-over  company:  "Buddy,  old  pal, 
let  us  see  what  you  propose.  Lay  it  on  my 
desk  and  we  will  have  a  look  at  it.  And  until 
we  have  a  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  financial  safety  and  security  of  our 
in\estors,  until  we  have  a  look  at  it,  and  we 
appro^'e  it,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  tiying 
to  buy  a  share  of  stock.  We  will  let  you 
know,  and  we  will  call  you.  Do  not  call  us, 
we  will  call  you." 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  an  attitude  like  diat 
perhaps— put  in  the  vernacular  for  emphasis, 
would  win  support  in  the  investing  public? 
Does  anyone  challenge  that  role  of  the  securi- 
ties commission  as  being  the  protector  of  the 
investor?  Well,  if  the  Minister  thinks  any- 
one would  seriously  challenge  such  a  role  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  basis  upon  which  he 
would  put  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  considerable  discussion 
earlier  this  afternoon  about  the  matter  of 
regulations  and  what  we  should  do  to  pre- 
vent a  Clairtone  situation.  I  suggest  there 
are  a  great  many  problems  that  cannot  be 
met  by  any  regulation.  The  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  Act  which  has  been 
referred  to  so  often,  continues  to  have  its 
problems.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
get  very  far  if  we  are  just  going  to  follow 
their  pattern.  For  example,  in  the  Barrons 
of  May  13  of  this  year,  there  is  an  article 
entitled,  "Blow  to  Confidence"  on  the  Mill 
Factors  disaster.    It  says: 

The  New  York  Times  observed  at  the 
time  of  the  Atlantic  fiasco,  that  financial 
practices  and  controls  in  Canada  resembled 
those  in  the  U.S.  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange   Commis- 


sion. Hence,  finance  companies  in  Canada 
since  the  collapse  of  Atlantic  Acceptance 
have  been  under  a  cloud,  not  fully  heard 
by  the  U.S.  counterparts,  and  have  suf- 
fered from  a  shortage  of  credit.  However, 
with  the  well  publicized  woes  of  Mill 
Factors  of  New  York  earlier  this  year,  the 
company  recently  reported  a  huge  loss  for 
1968,  and  a  whopping  year  end  capital 
deficit— it  is  time  for  such  people  who  draw 
such  distinctions  between  Canadian  and 
American  financial  practices  to  eat  crow. 
For  there  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Mill  Factors  disas- 
ters. In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  latter 
is  more  shocking. 

And  it  points  out  not  only  the  huge  losses 
which  wiped  out  not  only  the  equity  in  the 
company,  but  most  of  the  debt  security  as 
well.  It  will  probably  result  in  even  less 
recovery  than  we  are  likely  to  see  in  the  case 
of  the  Atlantic  situation.  It  points  out,  in  this 
article,  the  fact  that  management  did  not  dis- 
close the  problems  they  were  having  until 
they  had  an  announcement  that  trouble  had 
been  discovered  in  one  of  the  large  commer- 
cial accounts  that  would  reduce  or  wipe  out 
the  expected  earnings  for  1968. 

Pressed  by  creditors  for  further  details, 
the  management  said  its  losses  might  run 
into  some  millions  of  dollars,  but  not  be- 
yond the  amount  that  the  common  stock 
equity  could  absorb,  and  only  after  repre- 
sentatives of  a  creditors  committee  started 
digging  through  the  files  did  the  true  scale 
of  the  damage  become  apparent. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  first  situation  that  the 
SEC  has  had  to  face,  because  there  was  an- 
other one  in  New  York.  A  company  got  into 
trouble  in  a  chicken  business  down  south.  It 
dropped  nearly  $5  million.  The  first  news  to 
investors  was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  com- 
pany's reserves.    But  no  disclosures. 

Another  New  York  situation:  Two  groups 
of  loans  of  $20  million  were  paying  no  in- 
terest. The  management  gave  forth  the  infor- 
mation that  they  had  lost  all  the  money  they 
had  loaned  out  only  with  reluctance  and  after 
being  prodded  by  certain  investors  over  a 
period  of  about  nine  months.  The  SEC  did 
not  take  bold  action.  That  is  not  particularly 
to  the  credit  of  the  SEC. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  an  excuse 
for  us  to  be  complacent.  I  am  only  saying 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  this  type  of 
situation,  these  disasters  just  by  regulations, 
or  just  by  timely  reporting.  People  do  not 
report  regardless  of  the  law.    We  are  only 
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going  to  do  it  when  we  start  to  get  real 
teeth  into  our  ability  to  prosecute  and  our 
ability  to  put  behind  bars  people  who  contra- 
vene the  best  interests  of  the  shareholders  by 
whom  they  were  elected  and  are  paid  to  rep- 
resent. Perhaps  the  Minister  should  place  the 
responsibility  for  prosecutions  more  in  the 
hands  of  The  Department  of  Justice  because 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  success  in  put- 
ting people  behind  bars  in  a  way  that  is 
deterrent.  Until  they  recognize  when  they 
contravene  the  spirit  of  looking  after  the 
interests  of  investors  and  truly  recognize  that 
their  failure  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  investors  is  going  to  cost  them  years  of 
freedom,  put  them  behind  bars  where  other 
criminals  go  and  deserve  to  go,  then  we  are 
not  going  to  have  much  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  and  managers  who  are 
incompetent  and  failing  to  disclose  their  in- 
competence to  their  shareholders  and  those 
they  represent. 

Until  tJiey  recognize  their  real  responsibiU- 
ties  and  have  the  fear  of  jail  terms  confront- 
ing them  because  of  an  active,  aggressive  and 
a  competent  prosecution  by  the  securities 
conunission— or  whatever  department  should 
look  after  this— we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
safer  place  for  people  to  invest  whether  it 
is  south  of  the  border  of  north  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Sopha:  1  would  like  to  hear  comments 
from  the  Minister  on  that  assertion  of  prin- 
ciple that  I  made.  That  is,  in  respect  of  the 
obligation  of  the  securities  commission  to  be 
more  active  in  the  protection  of  the  investing 
public.  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  was  an  important  matter  of  principle  that 
I  put  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature,  and  I 
think  at  least  I  am  entitled  to  a  comment 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  took  it  that  you  had 
said  that  you  were  going  to  make  a  speech. 
I  say  this  sincerely,  regardless  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  House  here. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this  situa- 
tion, which  took  place  in  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  came  to  a  head  last  week, 
require  some  facts  to  be  recorded  in  the 
House.  The  situation  was  that  the  Rothman 
Company— there  are  a  number  of  Rothman 
companies— but  in  any  event,  Rothmans  of 
Canada  had  about  an  11  per  cent  interest. 
The  significant  thing  about  that  11  per  cent 
interest  was,  from  a  statutory  point  of  view, 
that  it  automatically  made  the  Rothman 
Company  an  insider,  by  statute,  having  10 
per  cent  or  more  stock  in  a  public  company. 
As   a  result  of  that  statutory  position,  they 


then  were  required  to  keep  on  reporting  their 
interest  to  the  commission,  which  they  sub- 
sequently did.  In  the  report  before  the  last 
one  published,  I  think  it  showed  an  acquisi- 
tion of  80,000  or  100,000  shares  of  the 
brewery  stock. 

Now,  the  Philip   Morris  situation.   By  the 
way  here  we  have- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you  tell  me  how  many 
shares  were  out?  How  many  shares?  Twenty- 
two  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Something  in  the 
order  of  22  million  shares. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  they  need  11  million 
to  get  50  per  cent.  How  many  does  the 
Minister  say  they  had  before  they  started 
the    charge    toward    the    11    million? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:    About   11-8  milhon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  They  need  that.  How 
many  did  they  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   That  they  had. 

Mr.   Sopha:    Oh,   they  had   11   million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  The  most  un- 
usual low  percentage  of— 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  got  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  They  had,  apparently,  2.5 
million  shares  when  they  started. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  talk  in  per- 
centages. They  own  nothing  until  they  have 
bought  the  Argus  interests  in  the  company. 
This  was  an  11  per  cent  factor.  And  the  sub- 
sequent acquisitions,  which  were  not  great, 
took  them  to  about  11.8  per  cent  or  an  11 
decimal  point  position.  I  could  get  the  figiures 
and  work  it  out  in  shares  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that  for  you.  But,  the  11  per  cent 
plus  a  decimal  point,  is  not  a  large  position 
from  a  control  factor  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  as  the  Minister,  what  is  or  is 
not  a  control  factor. 

You  can  look  into  who  stayed  on  in  the 
board  of  directors;  you  could  look  at  who  the 
officids  of  the  company  were;  you  could  look 
at  the  changes  of  policy  to  try  and  see  where 
the  direction  was  coming  from.  In  my  own 
business  experience,  11  per  cent,  even  though 
in  a  large  company,  could  represent  a  lot 
of  money.  It  still  is  not  a  large  percentage. 

I  can  always  remember  in  a  law  ofiBce  in 
1936,  the  first  corporate  story  I  ever  heard  of 
had  to  do  with  a  company  called  McCoU- 
Frontenac— an   oil  company  known  to  many 
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of  you— had  33%  per  cent  of  the  shares. 
Under  a  different  set  of  security  laws  that 
existed  they  went  ahead.  One  day  Texaco 
ended  up  with  50  per  cent  of  the  shares. 
Subsequently  the  brokerage— the  investment 
house  that  had  been  interested  in  McCoU- 
Frontenac- shifted  over  and  wanted— 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  invoking  memories.  I 
have  thought  all  afternoon  about  that 
scoundrel  that  made  some  money  in  the 
Shell  Oil  takeover.  I  forget  his  name.  He 
took  off  for  Italy,  or  some  place.  But  my  first 
memory  of  brigandage  in  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  goes  back  to  Beauheu.  The  Min- 
ister may  recall  that  one— and  things  have  not 
changed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  I  was  getting  at 
was  the  percentage  of  control.  My  observa- 
tions have  no  bearings  on  this  except  that 
it  has  always  occurred  to  me  that  11  per  cent 
was  a  small  portion  of  control  to  continue 
with,  if  the  company  expected  to  carry  on 
that  control  over  any  extended  period  of 
time. 

Jumping  up  to  die  immediate  present: 
The  Philip  Morris  Company— which  ap- 
parently had  become  interested  shortly  after 
Rothmans  had  made  their  purchase  from  the 
Argus  Corporation— developed  its  interest  and 
continued  their  interest  and  came  forward 
with  this  offer  at  $12. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  aimounced  in  New 
York  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then,  why  is  it  not  announced 
at  the  office  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission? Why  is  that  not  the  place  of  an- 
nouncement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Or  at  least  where  the 
company  is  located. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  What  is  diat  address?  123 
Edward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  123  Edward  Street. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  That  is  where  I  would  re- 
quire the  announcement  to  be  made.  I  am 
perfectly  serious  in  saying  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Right.  Well,  at  least 
certainly  in  our  jurisdiction.  We  should  keep 
jin  mind  the  other  factor  that  the  shares  of 
Canadian  Breweries  are  listed  on  not  only 
the  Toronto  Exchange  but  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  I  believe  the  Montreal  and  the 
Vancouver    Exchange.    The   latter   one    I    am 


not   certain   of  but   I   think   it   is    so.    Now, 
Philip  Morris- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  head  office  is  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  I  understood  it,  it 
is  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  It  is  in  Toronto.  I  just 
wanted  to  keep  the  records  straight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  the  Philip  Morris 
interest  then  made  full  reports  of  the  nature 
of  the  purchase  agreement  or  the  identifica- 
tion to  subscribe  to  shares  and  the  conditions 
that  went  with  it.  I  have  never  seen  that  docu- 
ment personally  but  I  would  imagine  that  it 
says  that  if  all  of  the  shares  required  to  get 
control  had  not  been  offered,  they  retain  the 
(light  to  reject  all  shares,  that  is,  to  take  up 
none.  If  more  were  offered  than  they  required, 
that  they  would  take  a  pro  rata  rate.  Further, 
at  the  time  limit,  the  usual  type  of  thing  that 
would  go  into  this  type  of  an  invitation  to  the 
public  came  along  with  the  Philip  Morris 
group.  I  am  instructed  that  the  PhiHp  Morris 
interests  made  full  reports  under  the  "take- 
over" bid,  sections  of  part  9  of  the  Act,  which 
are  public  documents  and  open  for  inspection. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  requirements  of 
the  statement  to  be  made,  but  I  believe  any 
statement  to  be  made  with  respect  to  stocks 
listed  on  die  New  York  Exchange  requires  a 
clearing  of  the  wording  if  there  is  an  Ameri- 
can jiuisdictional  aspect  involved.  If  there  are 
any  public  statements  pertaining  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  it  would  require  clearance  in  advance 
with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

So  here  we  have  the  position  of  tlie  slightly 
under  12  per  cent  owned  by  Rothmans  group, 
and  an  invitation  at  $12  when  a  market  for 
the  stock  was  about  in  the  $11  range  and  it 
has  moved  around  $10,  or  $11  for  some  time. 
In  previous  years,  the  stock  had  been  as  low 
as  the  $6  range. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  badly 
managed  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  and  was  endea^•- 
oring  to  retrieve  its  operating  position  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  say  that  lightly.  They 
had  the  $5  million  loss  in  Texas. 

Hon.  Mr.   Rowntree:   Right.   Now  so  here 
we  have  the  position  that  under  the  Ontario 
rales- 
Mr.  Sopha:  It  got  to  lAVz. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right,  finally, 
on  the  Friday  morning. 
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Mr.  Sopha:   At   that  point  of  comparison 

Philip  Monis    is   not   serious.    They    are    no 

longer  serious,    it    is    quite    apparent.    Why 
does— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  1  want  the  thing  to  be  a  com- 
posite whole  if  I  may  and  I  apologize— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  finish  my  thing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  talking  about 
the  mles  and  the  position  of  the  offer.  Here 
we  have  Rothmans  at  something  less  than  12 
per  cent  and  it  has  not  moved  substantially 
from  that  during  the  year.  Now  Rothmans, 
being  the  interested  OA^oier  of  that  control 
factor,  took  no  position.  Canadian  Breweries 
had  a  meeting  and  the  subject  company  of 
the  takeover,  or  just  call  it  the  subject  com- 
pany, had  a  meeting  of  its  directors.  They 
decided  that  they  would  take  no  position  on 
either  recommending  the  acceptance  of  the 
Philip  Morris  offer,  or  the  rejection  of  it  and 
left  it  to  the  matter  of  an  individual  choice  to 
each  person. 

The  Rothman  Company  said  nothing.  I 
-think  there  was  a  statement  that  I  read  in 
the  paper  that  they  had  acquired— and  this 
would  be  several  weeks  ago— something  like 
80,000  shares  or  150,000,  that  did  not  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  beg  leave  to  interrupt 
at  this  point.  Did  the  securities  commission 
know  that  Rothmans  was  instructing  brokers 
to  buy  in  the  open  market?  Did  they  know 
that?  Was  the  securities  commission  in- 
formed of  that?  That  to  me  is  a  very  cardinal 
piece  of  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  to  say,  in  stand- 
ing here  and  being  the  only  siK>kesman  in  the 
House  for  the  commission,  I  doubt  if  they 
chd  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  would  they  not  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Because  the  rules  of 
our  insider  trading  reports  require  disclosure 
of  all  activities  in  stocks  by  the  10th  of  the 
following  month  of  the  trading  or  the  acqui- 
sition or  disposal  of  stocks. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  shows  you  how  bad  the 
rules  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  you  may  not 
like  them,  you  may  like  them,  but  the  point 
is  we  have  got— 


Mr.  Sopha:  What  a  bunch  of  amateuns  we 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  tliis  point  of  the 
game  there  is  no  sense  in  attempting— I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  hon.  member  but  I 
am  not  going  to  be  interrupted  continuously. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
hon.  Minister  had  the  floor  and  he  should  be 
l^ermitted  to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Under  the  rules  as 
they  were— and  these  were  new  rules  calling 
for  disclosure  of  holdings  and  for  the  public 
reporting  and  printing  and  opening  up  to 
the  public  of  tlie  insider  training  by  directors 
and  those  who  quahfied  under  the  statutory 
declaration- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Nobody  knows  anything.  Just 
like  the  piano  player  in  the  bawdy  house. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sister  companies,  or  related  companies— 
as  I  read  the  statement  of  the  president  of 
Rothn^ans,  who  declared  it  quite  publicly  on 
Sunday— the  only  difference  being  he  did  it  in 
Toronto— had  agreed  to  make  funds  available 
to  purchase  on  the  open  market.  I  think  this 
is  important.  Tliis  then  left  the  market  place 
in  this  position,  and  this  is  something  to  think 
about. 

T^e  market  place,  where  there  is  purchas- 
ing and  selling  and  which  establishes  the 
prices,  must  be  any  persons  interested  in 
breweries  stocks,  faced  with  an  offer  at  $15 
with  a  number  of  ifs  attached  to  it.  If  this 
liappens,  if  that  happens,  and  if  that  hap- 
pened, we  will  give  you  $15.  At  one  point 
it  was  $12  cash,  no  strings  attached.  PhiUp 
Morris  increased  their  fixed  price  from  $12 
to  $15  and  from  then  on  the  price  rose  until 
it  came  to  $14  plus  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Had  the  securities  commission 
been  alert  they  could  have  increased  their 
offer  to  a  greater  amount,  no  doubt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  here  is  tlie  choice 
that  faced  the  pubhc.  They  had  a  choice  of 
taking  $14,  $13.50,  $14%-whatever  the 
figure  was  in  oash^with  no  strings  attached, 
or  taking  $15  on  the  "if  basis  with  some 
conditions  attached  which  had  to  be  met  for 
tlie  $15  to  be  paid. 

There  is  no  sense  in  me  standing  here  and 
telhng  you  what  the  rules  ought  to  be.  We 
are  talking  about  the  case  and  I  want  to 
report  factually  just  what  the  situation  is 
as  I  understand  it  with  respect  to  this  matter 
that  the  hon.  member  has  raised.  I  would  also 
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point  out  that  today,  June  10— or  is  it  the  11th 
—of  the  month  following  would  reflect  the 
purchases  by  the  Rothman  group  for  tlie 
month  of  May.  Those  purchases  that  were 
made  in  June  would  come  in  the  July  10 
report. 

However,  let  me  say  this,  that  I  understand 
tliat- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  all  right  to  say 
that  the  rules  are  no  good,  but  let  me  tell 
the  House  this.  There  is  no  law  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  all  of  its  sophisticated 
stock  exchange  rules  and  security  and  ex- 
change commissions  and  everything  else,  gov- 
erning cash  take-over  bids,  or  purchases.  None 
at  all.  And  so  I  make  no  defence  of,  nor 
attack  on,  tlie  conduct  of  officials  on  either 
side  of  tliis  operation.  Here  was  a  situation 
where  they  were  out  in  a  public  market  to 
acquire  shares.  Obviously  the  bulk  of  the 
people  turned  down  $15  and  took  $14  cash, 
and  that  is  something. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  did  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  something  to 
conjure  with.  They  knew. 

Mr.  Sopha:  T;}iey  did  not  know  because 
the  securities  commission  did  not  tell  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  knew  there  was 
$15  if  enougli  people  had  deposited  their 
cheques. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  because  the  securities  com- 
mission did  not  know.  As  I  say,  like  the 
piano  players  in  the  bawdy  houses;  they 
just  played  tlie  piano  and  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on  around  them.  They  did  not 
know  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  just  making 
the  music. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovratree:  That  is  another  sub- 
ject, but  let  us  get  back  to  this  situation.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  and  fair  that  whether 
the  hon.  member  likes  it  or  not,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair,  he  would  expect  me  to  tell  the 
House  the  facts  as  I  understand  them,  and 
not  to  sit  back  idly.  That  is  the  way,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  transaction  took  place. 
The  syndicate  that  was  put  together  was  a 
buying  syndicate  of  investment  dealers,  in 
Toronto.  It  was  a  very  powerful  group,  who 
were  aware  and  who  certainly  cannot  be 
regarded  as  amateurs.  In  any  event  there  is 


the  situation  leading  to  a  statement  on  a 
Sunday  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  by  the 
head  of  Rothmans  stating  what  they  had 
achieved,  and  where  tliey  had  got  the  money 
from. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  very  fortress  of  truth  and 
accuracy,  the  CBC,  revealed  to  us  Sunday 
night,  and  to  the  nation  and  its  4  million 
viewers  across  the  country,  that  Canadian 
investors  got  short  changed  $11  million  on 
the  deal.  That,  I  would  think,  would  be  a 
modest  estimate.  That  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Rothmans  paid  in  the  open 
market,  and  what  Philip  Morris  had  oflFered. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that 
if  our  industries  ai-e  to  be  taken  over  by 
Americans,  the  minimum  that  I  expect  is  that 
it  wiU  get  the  best  price  and  will  fetch  the 
best  price. 

The  Minister  now  tells,  incredibly,  that 
here  hundreds  of  thousands— I  have  sent  to 
the  library  to  get  the  Globe  and  Mail  for 
ready  reference  of  how  much  of  that  stock 
traded  last  week. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares  are  being 
purchased  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
by  what  did  the  Minister  call  them— an  invest- 
ment syndicate— before  the  Minister  instills 
too  much  virtue  on  them,  I  strongly  suspect 
they  were  being  paid  for  their  efiForts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  think  the  mem- 
ber may  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  investment  syndi- 
cate, was  a  syndicate  representing  Philip 
Morris  to  receive  these  i>eople  who  wanted 
—no,  it  was  the  other  way- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  thought  the  Minister 
meant  this  inveshnent  syndicate  is  buying  for 
Rothmans. 

Hon.  Mr.  RowTitree:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Somebody  is  buying  for 
Rothmans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  they  were  for 
Philip  Morris. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  who  is  buying  for 
Rothmans?  Does  the  Minister  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Apparently  the  securities  com- 
mission did  not  know  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  doubt  if  they 
did. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  They  did  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  Rothmans  organi- 
zation, a  world-wide  group,  was  having  its 
annual  meeting,  as  I  understand  it  in  Switzer- 
land. At  the  time  this  Philip  Morris  matter 
broke.  The  subject  of  Canadian  Breweries 
and  the  position  to  be  taken,  I  would  assume, 
was  dealt  with  at  that  meeting  at  that  time 
early  in  May. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  say  I  am  getting  pretty 
exercised  about  this  as  the  story  unfolds, 
because  it  gets  worse.  Apparently  the  securi- 
ties commission  does  not  have  a  ticker  tape  in 
their  oflBces.  If  they  are  watching  the  tape, 
they  can  see  that  Canadian  Breweries  is 
trading  in  great  masses.  One  would  think  that 
in  seeing  that  they  would  get  on  the  old 
"Don  Ameche"  down  to  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  and  say,  "Mr.  Kimber,  what's  going 
on?  Why  the  activity  in  the  stock?" 

The  other  thing  that  comes  to  mind  by 
necessary  implication  is  that  when  Rothmans 
is  clandestinely— and  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
sinister  way  they  are  doing  it— buying  up 
stock  in  the  market,  apparently  the  ardour 
of  Philip  Morris  has  cooled,  apparently  their 
initial  impetus  has  wained  and  the  $15  offer 
has  gone  by  the  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  still  open. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ah,  yes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know,  there  is  a 
technicality.  The  commission  knew  and  re- 
ported to  me  a  week  ago  Friday  that  the 
purchasing  which  was  noticeable  on  all  of 
the  exchanges,  particularly  in  New  York, 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  some  in  Vancouver, 
was  being  directed  from  Swiss  sources. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Well,  their  o£Fer  is  still 
open  but  we  do  not  need  to  tarry  in  consider- 
ing it  seriously  because  it  has  gone  by  the 
board  the  moment  the  president  of  Rothmans 
gets  on  the  television,  as  I  saw  him  Sunday 
night.  And  I  must  say  I  greeted  this  with 
great  consternation.  I  was  really  surprised  to 
see  his  face  on  the  television  saying  that  they 
had  bought  up  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
the  face  of  the  Philip  Morris  offer.  My  first 
conclusion  was  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
Philip  Morris  had  lost  interest,  because  if 
they  really  had  a  serious  interest  in  going 
through  with  their  acquisition,  Rothmans 
would  never  have  got  the  stock. 

Now  that  surprise  is  certainly  enhanced 
when  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  die  Minister 
explain  that  our  arm,  the  arm  that  works  for 


us— the  securities  commission— apparently  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  and  they  will 
not  know  until  the  tenth  of  the  following 
month.  How  ridiculous!  Insiders  in  the  largest 
corporations  of  this  country  could  be  in  the 
Falkland  Isles  by  the  tenth  of  next  month, 
before  the  securities  commission  would  know, 
because  they  have  to  wait  for  the  statement. 
The  Minister  had  better  beef  up  that  securi- 
ties commission,  that  they  have  not  got  the 
power— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  in  a  weaker 
position  than  that.    Mr.  Trudeau,  as  far  as 
European  countries  are  concerned- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
Mr.  Trudeau. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovratree:  Mr.  Trudeau  has  just 
reduced  our  armed  forces  by  10,000.  As  far 
as  getting  information  goes,  we  are  in  a 
weak- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Surely  to  heavens— and  I  am 
speaking  very  seriously— the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Trudeau?  Surely  to 
heavens  there  is  some  power  in  that  securities 
commission  along  the  way  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on? 

By  8.00  o'clock  I  will  have  the  figures  of 
how  many  shares  were  being  traded  and  by 
that  time  I  will  use  them  in  support  of  the 
principle  that  a  takeover  cannot  happen  in 
the  way  it  did  with  Rothmans,  by  purchase 
in  the  open  market,  if  our  securities  commis- 
sion is  alert. 

It  could  not  happen  if  they  were  alert  be- 
cause they  would  be  on  top  of  it.  They  would 
know  by  calling  the  various  brokerage  houses 
on  Bay  Street  and  they  would  be  asking, 
"Who  are  you  buying  for,  who  is  your  prin- 
cipal?" 

Maybe  by  eight  o'clock,  the  Minister  will 
be  able  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  securi- 
ties commission  has  that  power.  If  they  have 
not  got  that  power,  they  ought  to  have  it. 
I'hey  ought  to  have  it  by  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. If  they  are  not  able  to  call  up  one 
of  the  member  houses  and  say,  "We  notice 
the  activity  by  your  people  on  the  floor;  now 
what  is  going  on?"  Especially  in  relation  to 
a  sensitive  stock  like  this  about  which  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  had  been  made. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    The    names    of    the 
eight  dealers  acting  for  Philip  Morris- 
Mr.   Sopha:   I  am  talking  about  the  ones 
acting  for  Rothmans. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —were  actually  pub- 
lished in  the  press. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Rothmans  bought  control  of 
this  company  in  the  open  market  and  our 
securities  commission,  as  I  say,  is  the  artist 
at  the  piano.  They  are  the  only  ones  in  town 
that  do  not  know  what  is  going  on.  Here, 
Rothmans  is  into  the  market,  down  here  on 
Bay  Street,  buying  up  a  Canadian  company. 
The  Minister  is  standing  in  the  House  telling 
me  that  the  securities  commission  for  which 
we  are  voting— how  much  are  we  voting?  Let 
us  just  put  it  on  the  record— for  which  we  are 
voting  a  lot  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  $625,000;  no,  $927,500- 

Hon.  member:  For  what? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Our  arm  of  government  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on.  They  do  not  know 
what  is  happening.  Really,  that  is  a  revelation 
and  let  us,  having  created  that  aura  of  mys- 
tery, adjourn  it  until  eight  o'clock,  to  see  if 
the  mystery  can  be  made  to  disappear. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Will  you  answer  one 
question  for  me?  Are  you  saying  that  there 
was  no  right  for  either  of  these  companies  to 
be  buying  the  Canadian  Breweries  stocks? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the 
two  of  them  are  competing  then  the  Canadian 
shareholding  public  are  certainly  entitled  to 
more  money  for  their  shares  than  they  got. 
They  did  not  even  get  the  $15  originally 
offered  by  Philip  Morris.  They  did  not  even 
get  that  and  when  the  deal  was  all  over,  the 
CBC,  upon  which  I  must  rely,  tells  the  nation 
on  a  Sunday  night  that  as  a  result  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  stock,  Canadian  investors 
were  done  out  of  $11  million.  That  is  a  sad 
sight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  six  of  the  clock, 
I  do  now  leave  the  Chair  and  we  vvdll  resume 
at  eight. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  can  hardly  wait. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  the  House  and  say  •<rr^ 
(Watchiye)— "welcome"  in  the  Cree  language 
—to  that  very  colourful  group  of  30  students 
and  their  teachers  from  the  St.  Anne's  resi- 
dential school  in  Fort  Albany.  To  those 
members  who  may  not  be  too  sure  of  the 
location  of  Fort  Albany,  it  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  James  Bay,  about  1,000  miles 
straight  north,  halfway  between  Moosonee 
and  Polar  Bear  Park. 

Welcome! 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  702. 

Mr.  M.  Shuhnan  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  afternoon  a  matter  came  up,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  had  been  mis- 
informed by  his  subordinates  and  in  turn  he 
passed  this  misinformation  on  to  the  House. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  inadvertent,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  get  it  straightened  out 
before  we  go  any  further. 

It  was  in  relation  to  a  comparison  of  our 
security  laws  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  Minister  pointed  out,  unfortunately  quite 
incorrectly,  that  the  United  States  sometimes 
takes  rather  strange  actions,  by  our  way  of 
looking  at  it.  He  referred  to  the  Texas  Gulf 
case  and  said  that  what  the  SEC  attempted 
to  do  in  the  United  States  was  to  secure  an 
injunction  against  Texas  Gulf  so  they  would 
not  do  it  any  more  in  the  future. 

Over  the  evening  lunch  hour,  sir,  I  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  dossier  which  was 
issued  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeal  in 
the  second  circuit.  Actually,  this  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Texas  Gulf  Company,  which 
has  been  most  co-operative  with  me  L  must 
say.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  113  (a), 
so  that  the  Minister  will  be  aware  of  what 
the  .S1?C  was  actually  attempting  to  do* 


Tuesday,  June  10,  1969 

The  plaintiff  prays  for  the  issuance  of  an 
order  directing  defendants  Fogarty,  Molli- 
son,  Clayton,  Holhck,  Darke,  Crawford, 
Coates,  O'Neil,  Murray  and  Huntington 
to  offer  rescission— 

And  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  does  not 
understand  what  it  means  —  rescission  —  it 
means  to  give  the  money  back  to  the  person- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  not 
what  it  means  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Sudbury  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  his 
definition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  J.  Renwick)  will  inform  you  correctly 
if  you  ask  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  asked  him,  thank 
you. 

—to  offer  rescission  to  the  person  from 
whom  each  of  these  defendants  purchased 
stock  and  options  or  called  to  purchase 
Texas  Gulf  stock  during  the  period  from 
November  12,  1963  to  April  17,  1964.  The 
plaintiff  prays  for  the  issuance  of  an  order 
directing  the  defendant  Darke  to  make 
restitutions— 

Tliis  means  to  give  the  money  back,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  member  for  Sudbury. 

—to  the  persons  who  sold  defendant  Texas 
Gulf's  stock  and  calls  to  purchase  defen- 
dant Texas  Gulf  stock  under  the  circum- 
stances described  and  to  the  persons  named 
in  paragraph  51  above;  defendant  Lamont 
to  make  restitution  to  the  persons  who  sold 
defendant  Texas  Gulf  stock  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  and  to  the  persons 
named  in  paragraph  98  above;  and  de- 
fendant Coates  to  make  restitution  to  the 
persons  who  sold  to  the  defendant  Texas 
Gulf  stock  under  the  circumstances  des- 
cribed; and— 

And  finally  and  the  most  important  part: 
—the  issuance  of  an  order  directing 
defendants  Fogarty,  Mollison,  Stevens, 
Kleiner,  HolUck  to  cancel,  rescind,  ter- 
minate, or  otherwise  nullify  all  unexer-i 
cised   stock  options    granted   on   February 
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23,  1964,  by  Texas  Gulf  to  the  defendants 
and  to  return  to  the  defendant  Texas  Gulf 
all  share  of  stock,  or  profits  obtained  from 
the  exercise  of  stock  options  granted  on 
that  date. 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  one  sentence,  what  the 
SEC  was  attempting  to  do— and  the  matter 
has  not  been  settled  as  yet,  it  is  still  before 
the  courts— is  to  get  the  money  back;  not  just 
the  money  that  had  been  made  by  the 
persons  directly  involved,  but  also  the  money 
that  had  been  made  by  those  persons  not 
connected  with  Texas  Gulf  to  whom  they  had 
tipped  the  inside  story.  That,  I  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  terribly  important  be- 
cause that  is  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  Minister  to  do  here  in 
Ontario:  to  bring  in  legislation  so  that  in- 
siders cannot  profit,  either  directly  themselves, 
or  through  giving  the  tip  to  friends  or  asso- 
ciates. Just  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  has  been  obviously  misinformed, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  facts  and  then  perhaps  consider 
bringing  in   proper  legislation  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  admit  that  it  sounds  like 
a  point  of  order,  but  I  cannot  be  sure. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  AflFairs):  I  would  just 
make  this  comment,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
play  on  words  at  all  because  I  will  be 
looking  at  the  details  of  the  matters  we 
discussed  this  afternoon  as  I  indicated,  but 
the  things  that  were  described  in  the  story 
of  Texas  Gulf  by  the  hon.  member  were  to 
be  accomplished,  as  I  understood  it,  by  a 
mandatory  injunction. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  always  there  is  a  half  a 
grain  of  truth  in  what  the  member  for  High 
Park  says,  and  that  can  be  found  in  realiza- 
tion tliat  you  never  hear  of  our  securities 
commission.  I  never  hear  of  it.  I  would  like 
to  be  informed,  but  you  never  hear  of  tliem 
taking  any  initiative  against  anyone  whom 
they  find  guilty  of  improper  practices  on  the 
exchange.  Tlie  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  doing  it  all  tlie  time.  They  are 
armed  witli  the  powers;  they  call  them  to  task 
and  bring  them  to  heel,  because  the  Ameri- 
can government  armed  that  commission  a 
generation  ago,  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
as  far  back  as  1934-35  years  ago.  They  had 
die  muscle  to  do  it,  and  only  recently  we 
have  given  our  commLssion  the  power;  but 
you  never  hear  to  them  taking  any  initiative. 
The  only  thing  you  observe  about  them  is 
they  got  somebody  in  the  courts,  in  the 
criminal  courts,  and  they  almost  always  lose. 


Now,  I  do  not  want  to  exult  about  it,  I 
win  tlie  odd  case  myself,  but  these  people 
almost  always  lose,  they  never  strike  a  home 
run  in  the  ball  park,  much  to  the  regret  and 
the  chagrin  of  a  good  many  people  out  in  the 
street  who  suffer  from  the  depradation  of 
those  guilty  of  white-collar  crime  on  the  in- 
side. 

The  tragedy  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  the 
investing  public  is  under  the  assumption  that 
the  government  protects  them.  Noiw  that  is  a 
great  weakness  in  our  system,  that  assump- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  investor,  that  he  is 
being  protected  by  the  government.  It  is 
fiction,  it  is  a  myth,  it  does  not  exist.  But 
when  people  go  into  the  brokerage  oflfices 
and  order  their  brokers  to  buy  them  securi- 
ties, they  have  tliat  assumption  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  there  with  its  strong  arm  exercis- 
ing surveillance  and  protection  for  them.  And 
what  a  bitter  pill,  of  course,  they  had  to 
swallow  in  the  many  recent  events  in  the 
trading  of  securities. 

Tlie  Windfall  business  has  not  been  put  to 
rest  in  the  memory  of  those  who  suffered 
from  the  desire  to  promote  properties  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  find.  What  a  pity  ft  was, 
one  says  in  retrosi>ect,  that  the  only  ore 
body  found  in  the  area,  unfortunately,  was 
that  found  by  Texas  Gulf.  That  is  quite  an 
anomally,  I  can  say,  as  one  who  comes  from 
the  Laurentian  Shield,  who  was  bom  and 
raised  in  the  Laurentian  Shield,  that  iisually 
there  are  two  or  three  other  finds  in  the 
\icinity;  but  not  so  with  Windfall;  not  so 
with  the  other  companies  that  were  promoted 
in  the  great  mad  flurry  of  speculation  in 
the  biggest  crap  game  in  the  world,  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange. 

But  the  Minister  tells  us  they  are  not  around 
until  the  tenth  of  the  month,  the  tenth  of  the 
following  month,  so  you  can  start  on  the 
eleventh  and  do  whatever  you  w^ant  because 
the  securities  commission,  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown  responsible  for  it  tells  us,  will 
not  be  around  until  the  tenth— that  is  the 
commission  of  the  tenth.  That  is  reminiscent 
of  some  of  the  names  given  to  the  various 
organizations  in  the  French  revolution—the 
commission  of  the  tenth  of  the  month. 

One  observes  that  in  the  week  ending  June 
7— no,  let  us  start  the  week  ending  May  24— 
there  were  198,480  shares  of  Canadian 
Breweries  traded.  The  week  ending  May  31— 
1,377,028;  the  week  ending  June  7,  last 
Saturday— 2,835,525.  So  in  the  last  two  weeks 
something  over  four  million  shares  were 
traded  as  against  198,480  in  the  previous 
week.  Where  was  the  securities  commission? 
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Where  were  they?  I  am  told  over  the  dinner 
liour,  and  I  am  reliably  informed,  tliat  they 
have  the  power  to  enquire  who  is  trading; 
they  have  that  power;  all  they  need  to  do  is 
exercise  the  right  of  surveillance  on  the 
financial  security  of  people  trading  to  make 
enquiry.  They  can  call  up  any  brokerage 
house  on  the  street  and  say,  "Who  is  doing 
the  buying?"  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the 
buyer,   tlie  purchaser,  has  financial  security. 

\fr.  Shulman:  It  would  not  have  helped,  it 
was  a  numbered  account. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  might  be  a  numbered 
account,  but  that  is  inexcusable  because  this 
is  Ontario,  not  Switzerland.  We  do  not  oper- 
ate that  kind  of  market  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  If  the  in- 
formation was  not  forthcoming  they  could 
have  stopped  it. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Absolutely.    My    friend    from 
Downsview  makes   a  very   apt  point   that  if 
they  did  not  get  tlie  information  they  could 
have  stopped  the  trading  in  it.  But  it  is  quite 
obvious    in   retrospect,    of   course,  what   was 
going  on.   The  two  companies  were  playing 
games  with  the  investing  public  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Shulman:  No,  Not  true. 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes. 
Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  just  not  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
vestors, and  I  say  to  my  friend  from  River- 
dale,  $11  million— 

Mr.   Shulman:   Nonsense. 

Mr.  Sopha:  According  to  the  CBC.  Accord- 
ing to  the  CBC,  $11  million;  if  you  want  to 
quarrel  with  that  very  august  institution- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  If  you  are 
going  to  quote  the  CBC  as  security  analysts- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  the  CBC  will  back  me 
me  up.  I  am  quite  siu-e  that  was  the  fi/gure 
they  used.  They  have  a  pencil  and  paper  tlie 
same  as  the  rest  of  us  and  notwithstanding 
anything  we  may  quarrel  about  between  us, 
the  fact  is  that  the  price  offered  by  Philip 
Morris  was  $15.  And  as  I  look  at  the  trading, 
the  price  being  paid  by  Rothmans  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $12  or  $13,  a  httle  over 
$14,  which  is  substantially  less.  And  my  com- 
plaint, in  order  that  I  might  make  it  definitive, 
is  twofold.  I  have  stated  one  side  of  it.  The 
investing  public  thinks  the  securities  commis- 
sion is  there  to  protect  them.  That  is  one 
thing. 


The  second  thing  is:  One  is  mindful  of  that 
resounding  statement  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
about  the  way  to  con<iuer  a  country.  That  is: 
Gain  control  of  its  economy— which  is  pre- 
cisx'ly  what  is  luvppening  to  us.  But  you  cannot 
stir  any  emotional  response  about  that  because 
I  strongly  suspect  that  if  the  securities  com- 
mission used  a  little  muscle  down  (m  Bay 
Street  there,  in  an  endeavour  to  protect  the 
Canadian  character  of  these  large  institutions 
that  inhabit  this  city,  that  have  their  head 
offices  in  this  city,  the  first  response  they 
would  get  from  the  investing  community  is, 
"It  is  bad  for  business."  It  is  bad  for  busi- 
ness. Because  die  price  of  our  Canadianism, 
the  price  of  the  Canadian  character  of  this 
nation  is  that  it  has  to  l)e  bad  for  business 
if  we  are  going  to  preserve  it.  But  in  this 
century,  in  the  last  30  years  the  politicians 
of  the   country,   nobody  else   but   the   politi- 


An  hon.  member:  T;he  LilxTals— 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  politicians— and  yes,  they 
might  be  Liberals— have  been  selling  this  coim- 
tr>'  down  the  river.  The  politicians  have  been 
selling  it  out  and  the  heritage  will  l>e  the 
loss  of  the  Canadian  identity.  But  you  cannot 
stir  emotional  reaction  about  that,  you  cannot 
stir  it  in  our  journalistic  friends  because  large 
sections  of  editorial  opinion  in  the  popular 
press  of  this  country  also  believes  that  it  is 
Ixid  for  business  to  offend  the  Americans. 
You  must  not  offend  them  because  it  inter- 
feres with  business. 

A  big  issue,  a  broad  issue,  an  issue  affect- 
ing the  very  life  of  this  nation.  But  as  I  say, 
if  you  come  in  here  with  some  piece  of  trivia, 
something  silly  or  foolish,  you  get  it  splashed 
all  over  the  front  pages.  They  knock  each 
other  out  getting  through  the  door  up  there 
to  get  the  trivia  down  to  the  city  desk  and 
on  the  front  pages.  But  I  am  talking  about 
the  basic  life  of  this  country,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  going  to  continue  to  talk  alx)ut— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
are  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —especially  on  a  night  when 
the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  gets  up 
and  introduces  the  original  Canadians.  What 
better  audience  could  we  have  to  talk  to  about 
Canadianism?  Where  is  the  securities  commis- 
sion in  protecting  the  Canadian  identity  of 
our  large  companies? 

An  hon.  member:  Including  Fort  Albany? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  your  party  too. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  where  are  they?  They 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on,  as  four  mil- 
lion shares  trade  in  two  weeks.  What  am  I 
insisting  on?  I  want  to  be  definitive.  I  stated 
it  before  and  it  bears  repetition  so  that  none 
will  go  away  with  uncertainty.  I  am  saying 
that  that  securities  commission  is  obliged,  as 
an  arm  of  this  Legislature,  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  takeovers.  It  has  that 
obligation.  And  the  moment  some  Goliath  of 
finance  gets  up  in  his  Fifth  Avenue  penthouse 
in  New  York  on  a  Sunday  and  starts  talking 
about  taking  over  a  Canadian  corporation, 
then  on  Monday  morning  the  first  telephone 
call  he  gets  is  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario    Securities    Commission. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Why  wait  until  Alondiiy 
morning? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  why  wait?  Call  him  that 
night.  He  is  the  first  one  on  the  phone  say- 
ing: "I  have  heard  the  announcement.  We  are 
a  public  agency  regulating  the  sale  of  secu- 
rities in  Ontario.  My  name  is  Henry  Lang- 
ford  and,  Mr,  President  of  Philip  Morris,  I 
want,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  you  to 
send  me  a  definitive  statement  of  your 
proposals." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  would  his  answer  be? 
"What  is  your  name  again?" 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  all  right.  If  you  gave  that 
answer,  the  second  telephone  call  he  would 
get  would  be  somebody  saying:  "The  name  is 
Rowntree." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  "We  do  not  want  to  buy  a 
chocolate  bar." 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  if  they  did  not  listen  to 
him,  the  third  phone  call  would  be,  "This  is 
John  P.— and  do  not  ask  me  the  last  name. 
Ask  me  the  last  name  at  your  peril." 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  from  High 
Park  says  the  last  phone  call  would  be  from 
the  Queen. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Whether  Philip  Morris  or  Roth- 
mans  or  any  other  tobacco  company  takes 
over  a  Canadian  company,  the  company  is 
going  to  continue  to  operate  if  it  has  the 
stability  of  Canadian  Breweries.  That  is  for 
sure.  They  are  selling  that  booze  in  37,  or  58 
or  102  nations.  I  do  not  drink  the  stuff  my- 
self, but  I  watch  the  TV  advertising.  My 
children  just  happen  to  prefer  O'Keefe's  ad- 
vertising. Though  I  must  say  that  one  night 
we  were  driving  into  town  and  here  is  a 
hitchhiker  with  his  thumb  up  and  the  three- 


year-old    child    said:    "Daddy,    there    is    the 
Carling's  man."  That  is  another  story. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  taken  over,  at  least 
we  can  expect  that  the  takeover  will  be 
orderly,  that  chaos  in  the  market  will  be  pre- 
\'ented  and  Canadian  owners  of  shares  who 
are  ready  to  sell  the  shares  will  get  the  maxi- 
mum price.  They  did  not  get  it  in  this  deal. 
And  ultimately,  of  course,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Minister  and  no  one  else. 

An  hon.  member:  The  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  fault  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Last  year  you  argued 
that  it  was  the  commission. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  ha\'e  never  argued  that.  Others 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  that.  I  have 
never  argued  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Liberal  Party  has  many 
voices. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Singer:  Almost  as  many  as  the  Aoices 
of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  with 
the  question  of  independence.  It  is  an  arm  of 
this  government.  No  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it,  or  what 
'status  it  has,  can  ever  operate  in  a  void  re- 
moved and  remote  from  the  implementation 
of  public  policy  in  this  province.  That  is  a 
principle  of  democratic  government.  Ulti- 
^nately,  it  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister.  Well,  what  does  the  commission  do? 
I  do  not  know  what  it  does.  It  moves  without 
ine  even  knowing  it,  but  you  do  not  see  it. 
'My  complaint  is  that  it  should  be  in  there 
with  the  muscle  telling  them  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be;  the  way  it  has  got  to  be;  the  way 
that  exchange  has  got  to  operate,  and  always 
in  line  with  the  public  interest  entirely  and 
with  the  protection  of  investors. 

That  is  the  only  principle  to  be  advanced, 
and  I  strongly  suspect— and  I  am  afraid  to 
say  it— I  strongly  suspect  that  the  great  in- 
hibiting feature  of  the  lack  of  muscle  of  this 
commission  is  that  the  arrangement  is  too 
cosy,  just  too  cosy,  just  too  palsy-walsy  down 
there.  They  just  know  each  other  too  well. 
They  have  been  operating  in  a  nexus,  so  that 
one  does  not  want  to  ofi'end  the  other.  I 
{Would  say  that  has  to  stop,  and  the  prime 
agency  for  the  trading  of  securities  in  this 
province  has  got  to  he  the  implementation  of 
public  policy  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  is 
going  to  have  to  come  second  with  its  desires. 
'File  commission  has  to  be  in  the  forefront. 
Then  we  will  put  an  end  to  that  long  and 
dreary  and  dismal  succession  of  incidents  that 
we  have  had.  My  friend  from  Downsview  has 
promised  me— and  I  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation— tliat  he  is  going  to  refer  to  an- 
other one  tonight.  But  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, coming  from  Cobalt,  it  has  been 
one  after  another  over  the  years,  even  in  my 
father's  time  before  me,  with  the  bandits 
and  the  brigands,  the  people  with  letters  of 
mark,  those  with  rapacious  instincts  who 
plundered  the  public.  Why  did  not  the  com- 
mission, for  example,  launch  a  lawsuit  in  the 
Windfall  business?  I  read  the  Kelly  report.  It 
ended  up  that  Golden  Arrow  or  whatever  the 
name  of  that  company  was— maybe  I  can 
summon  up  the  figures  that  those  companies 
made— it  made  a  profit  of  over  $1.3  million. 
Mr.  Justice  Kelly  obligingly  had  it  down  to 
the  cent;  he  evened  it  out  to  18  cents  or  some- 
thing, he  had  the  exact  amount  of  the  profit. 
Why  did  not  the  commission  get  in  and 
launch  an  action  to  recover  it,  to  make  some 
effort  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  was  no  legislation;  the 
legislation  came  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know  about  that,  I 
was  there  and  played  a  part  in  the  enacting 
of  that  legislation.  My  friend,  the  member  for 
Downsview,  and  I  were  there  for  every  meet- 
ing of  that  committee  with  the  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Check  your  time,  the  Golden 
Arrow  was  preceding  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  I  will  accept  what 
the  member  says,  but  there  have  been  inci- 
dents since  and  one  wonders  about  their  in- 
activity. For  one  thing,  I  strongly  suspect  they 
are  understafi^ed.  I  can  remember  as  a  law 
student  in  1947  the  late  O.  E.  Lennox  com- 
ing over  to  lecture  to  us  at  the  law  school 
across  the  way  and  telling  us  at  that  time 
that  they  were  terribly  understaffed.  He  gave 
comparative  figures  for  the  staff  of  the  SEC 
as  against  the  volume  of  trading  on  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  staff  for  the  securities  com- 
mission as  against  the  volume  of  trading  on 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  He  showed,  at 
that  time,  that  they  were  horribly  understaffed 
to  do  an  effective  job.  I  suspect  that  has  not 
changed.   With  the   retrenchment  policies   of 


the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
it  is  not  likely  to  change. 

It  is  too  bad,  becau.se  this  commi.ssion  coidd 
be  such  a  useful  instrument  in  the  grand 
Canadian  design  in  ensuring  that  when  these 
bids  are  made  that  they  are  salutary.  What  I 
would  hope  to  accomplish,  I  am  frank  to 
admit  is  that  our  securities  commission  u.se 
enough  muscle  to  make  it  so  tough  to  go 
through  with  the  takeover,  that  they  would 
be  inhibited  from  trying  it.  I  am  frank  enough 
to  admit  that,  that  is  the  instrumentation,  the 
symphony  score  that  I  would  like  to  see 
played  by  the  securities  commission.  In  other 
words,  they  demonstrate  to  the  president  of 
Philip  Morris,  or  anyone  else  who  has  a 
hankering,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  mission  to 
accomplish.  It  might  inhibit  them.  But  what 
are  we?  We  are  what  we  have  always  been, 
colonials  now  in  the  process  of  giving  up  one 
colonialism  and  adopting  another,  giving  up 
the  British  lion  and  coming  under  the  aegis 
of  the  American  eagle. 

What  we  have  always  been  are  colonials, 
never  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  We  are 
colonials  because  we  have  colonial-minded 
people  down  at  the  securities  commission  that 
are  ready  to  tolerate  it,  instead  of  Canadians, 
for  a  change,  standing  up  on  their  haunches 
and  looking  the  Yankee  in  the  eye  and  saying, 
"We  are  just  as  smart  and  just  as  tough  as 
you  are."  Meet  him  on  an  even  basis,  chin 
to  chin  and  nose  to  nose,  instead  of  sitting 
back  and  letting  these  two  giants  come  in 
and  take  over  a  company  and  wait  until  the 
tenth  of  the  month.  That  is  an  incredible 
admission  of  the  Minister  that  it  is  going  to 
be  the  tenth  of  the  month  until  he  knows  who 
is  trading  in  the  stock.  He  does  not  have  to 
wait,  because  Sunday  night  the  president  of 
Rothmans  told  us,  backed  up  by  that  general 
behind  him;  I  must  say  he  is  a  very  imposing 
looking  character,  the  second  string  fellow. 
He  had  a  big  long  title,  a  wonderful  military 
career,  a  beautiful  name,  thoroughly  British, 
probably  dated  back  to  William  the  Con- 
queror if  not  before.  He  told  the  Minister, 
"You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  tenth  of 
the  month  until  they  file;  they  got  50  per 
cent  of  the  stock."  The  only  people  in  town 
who  did  not  know  were  the  securities  com- 
mission. Apparently,  they  have  to  wait  to  get 
it  in  the  mail.  I  say  this,  last  week  and  the 
week  before  the  securities  commission  should 
have  been  on  the  blower  to  the  stock  firms 
and  said,  "Who  is  buying  it?  2,835,525  shares 
traded;  1,377,028.  Who  is  buying?"  They 
should  have  asked  some  of  the  leading  people 
dov^Titown  and  when  they  found  out  it  was 
Rothmans  who  was  buying,  they  could  have 
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said,  "Hold  the  phone,  just  stop  it."  That  is 
what  they  ought  to  have  said:  "Stop  it."  To 
Philip  Morris  they  might  have  said,  "What 
are  your  intentions,  what  happened  to  the 
$15  a  share  business  that  was  submitted  by 
a  public  oflFer  to  the  investors  and  the  share- 
holders of  Canadian  Breweries?  What  has 
happened  to  that?"  In  the  meantime  Roth- 
mans  was  in  the  market  buying  it  up  at  less 
than  $15,  which  as  the  CBC  says— I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Riverdale— is  an  $11  million 
loss.  The  CBC  has  been  wrong  before,  they 
are  likely  to  be  again. 

I  think  it  was  a  pretty  disgusting  per- 
formance and  certainly  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  my  sense  of  Cana- 
dianism  was  much  offended  by  it- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  a  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  finished,  just  let  me 
complete  the  sentence.  My  sense  of  Cana- 
dianism  was  offended  by  it  when  I  had  the 
realization  that  that  securities  commission  was 
sitting  idly  by  and  not  doing  a  bloody  thing 
as  they  say,  like  the  piano  player  in  the  old 
house,  just  tickling  the  ivories  and  the  world 
passing  by  unnoticed  by  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
member  for  Sudbury  this  evening  on  what 
the  securities  commission  should  have  done 
in  this  case  to  find  out  who  was  doing  the 
buying,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  Rothmans 
doing  the  buying.  Actually,  if  the  member 
for  Sudbuiy  had  been  here  a  little  more,  if 
he  had  been  here  on  June  2,  1969,  in  this 
House— if  he  will  check  Hansard  on  page 
5116—1  stated  right  here  in  this— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order- 


Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  complete  my  point  of 


ord€ 


Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order.  On  a  point 
of  privilege— is  that  higher? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  I  have  been 
patiently  waiting  to  hear  what  tlie  point  of 
order  might  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  up  on  a  point  of  privilege, 
but  I  want  to  ask  you  on  a  point  of  privilege 
whether  I  have  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  that 
scurrilous  persiflage  from  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 


Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  hon.  member  sit 
down  for  a  moment  so  that  I  can  complete 
my  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  indicate  his  point  of  order 
and  then  he  can  substantiate. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  point  of  order  is  that  tlie 
hon.  member  is  misleading  the  House.  He  has 
stated  time  and  time  again  through  this 
speech  that  the  securities  commission  should 
have  stepped  in  to  see  who  was  doing  tlie 
buying.  If  he  will  read  page  5116  of  Hansard 
on  June  2,  1969,  he  will  see  that  a  member 
of  this  House  informed  him  who  was  doing 
the  buying.  It  was  Rothmans,  and  it  is  in 
paragraph  2  on  page  5116.  If  the  member 
would  come  to  this  House  he  would  not  have 
to  misinform  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  can  I  speak,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a 
point  of  order  or  point  of  privilege,  it  is  on 
the  debate. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Do  you  want  to  bet? 

Mr.  Singer:  Perhaps  we  are  not  going  to 
find  out,  we  have  no  right  to  find  out,  but 
maybe  we  can  hear  from  the  Minister  of 
Mines  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  talk  about  an 
affair  called  the  Atlantic  Acceptance  disaster. 
My  colleague  from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Deacon) 
referred  to  an  article  in  Barrens,  a  very  fine 
financial  paper,  the  issue  of  May  12,  1969.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  great  point  in 
rehashing  or  nmning  through  again  what 
happened  to  Atlantic  Acceptance  in  1965,  but 
1  do  think  that  we  are  entiled  to  some  answers 
from  the  government. 

Shortly  after  the  disaster  took  place  the 
government  appointed  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
to  conduct  a  Royal  commission  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  tlie  events  involved 
in  the  causes  of  the  recent  failure  of  Atlantic 
Acceptance  Corporation  Limited. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  criti- 
cize any  member  of  the  judiciary,  but  I  would 
think  tliat  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  has  set  a  new 
world  record  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
tlie  length  of  a  Royal  commission.  This  com- 
mission has  gone  along  for  close  to  five  years 
now.   1   do   not  know  how  much  it  has  cost 
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the  people  of  Ontario,  perhaps  the  Minister 
can  tell  us  l>efore  the  night  is  over,  but  I 
look  at  the  Public  Accounts  of  1966-1967- 
vvhich  brings  this  matter  up  to  March  31, 
1967,  and  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  more  than  two  years  has  elapsed  since 
that  point. 

On  page  V8  of  the  Public  Acocunts  it 
shows  that  the  cumulative  expense  up  to 
Miirch,  31,  1967,  of  the  inquiries  wliich  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  was  conducting  were  $742,- 
783.63.  That  is  the  better  part  of  $750,000, 
give  or  take  $8,000,  and  I  would  think  when 
you  add  two  years  and  another  three  months 
on  top  of  that  i>erhaps  we  could  multiply 
the  total  by  two.  I  do  not  know  if  my  guess- 
ing is  a  little  elaborate,  but  to  date  we  have 
had  a  Royal  commission  inquiring  into  one 
of  the  greatest  financial  disasters  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  die  province  of  Ontario 
for  four  year  plus.  One  needs  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  rather  be  a  Royal  commissioner- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  point  of  order  is  that 
the  matter  which  the  member  for  Downsview 
is  dealing  with,  fascinating  and  interesting  as 
it  is,  is  a  matter  before  a  Royal  commis- 
sion. 

I  share  witli  the  member  for  Downsview 
my  concern  about  the  time  at  which  the 
report  will  be  introduced,  but  surely  if  the 
matter  is  under  review  by  a  Royal  commission 
—and  I  am  not  calling  in  aid  the  sub  judice 
rule— it  only  makes  sense  that  we  do  not  at 
this  time  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Atlantic 
Acceptance  proposition,  I  would  tliink— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  have  not  finished  yet, 
if  the  member  for  Downsview  will  just  sit 
down.  I  knew  he  was  going  to  explode  at 
the  thought  tliat  anyone  would  introduce  a 
point  of  order  about  the  relevancy  of  what  he 
has  to  say. 

My  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
in  my  opinion— and  I  trust  you  will  support  my 
opinion— it  is  quite  out  of  order,  and  a  waste 
of  this  assembly's  time  to  discuss  at  this 
lX)int  the  debacle  of  the  Atlantic  Acceptimce 
Corporation,  much  as  we  deplore  it  and  much 
as  we  deplore  tlie  delay  in  the  presentation 
of  the  report. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual  the 
member  for  l^iverdale  has  missed  the  point 
entirely.  I  had  no  intention  of— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  the- 
same  point  of  order- 


Mr.     Singer:     Now, 

have— 


Ch 


you 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  not  speaking  on  the  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order  please!  The 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  requested  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  to  be  quiet  until  he 
finished.  Now  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  will  be  quiet  until  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  finishes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  floor 

now  and  according  to  your  ruling  the  hon. 

member  for  Riverdale  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Downsview  rose  in  his  place- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order!    The  hon.    member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chainnan,  replying  to  the 
spurious  point  of  order  raised  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale,  it  was  no  point  of  order  at  all 
because  the  member  for  Riverdale  did  not 
let  me  finish  the  point  I  was  going  to  make. 
I  was  not  going  to  attempt  to  analyse  what 
Mr.  Justice- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
further  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  you  can 
shut  him  up. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  points  of  order  that 
I  make  are  never  spurious. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  spurious  by  nature  so  he  knows 
well  the  meaning  of  the  word. 


Mr.    Sopha:    Is    spurious 
word? 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Yes. 


parliamentan. 


Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  what  I  was  going  to  discuss,  without 
the  uncalled  for  interruption  of  the  member 
for  Riverdale,  was  the  delay  that  has  accom- 
panied this.  I  am  not  even  going  to  attempt 
to  discuss  what  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  may,  or 
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may  not,  have  to  say  if  and  when  he  ever 
says  it.  If  the  member  for  Riverdale  could 
get  himself  in  order  and  subside  for  a  bit 
he  can  get  on  to  the  topic  after  I  am  through. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back  to  where 
I  started— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  I  should  rule  on 
the  point  of  order  that  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  then,  rule  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ri\  er- 
dale,  I  believe,  was  quite  correct  in  his  point 
of  order  in  that  there  being  a  Royal  commis- 
sion still  investigating  a  certain  situation  that 
discussion  of  the  details  of  that  situation 
should  not  take  place. 

However,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
did  not,  up  until  the  point  the  member  for 
Riverdale  rose,  discuss  the  details.  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview's  submission  that  he  is  going  to 
discuss  the  delay  surrounding  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  by  this  particular  Royal 
commission. 

This  being  the  case  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  should  not 
he  permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:   Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
simply   comment  on  your  ruling- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no. 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Certainly  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say  I  have  not  ruled, 
I  have  suggested  what  I  will  rule. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  member  up  on  a  point 
of  order  or  what? 

Mr.    Chairman:    He   is   commenting— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  commenting  on  what  I 
have  suggested  to  him— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  only  matter  that  I 
would  draw  to  your  attention  in  order  that 
when  you  do  rule  on  the  point  of  order  you 
will  have  available  to  you  all  the  facts  in 
this  matter  is  this:  The  question  of  the  delay 
in  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission  related 
to  Atlantic  Acceptance  would  properly  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  and  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 


Therefore,  in  those  circumstances,  much  as 
we  would  like  to  hear  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  on  this  question,  I  suggest  that  he  should 
defer  it  until  the  return  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  why  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  is  so  obstreperous. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  has  a  point  that  the  delays  on 
the  Royal  commission  should  be  discussed  in 
another  departmental  estimates. 

Mr.   Singer:   Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr,  Chairman,  would 
it  be  of  any  assistance  if  I  simply— 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  plot  on  tonight  not 
to  let  me  speak. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  persecuted  soul. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  feel  ver>'  badly  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  matter  of  the 
Royal  commission  report  into  Atlantic  is  some- 
thing that  my  department  does  have  an  in- 
terest in  but  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  accounting  for  the  enquiry. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  any  event,  my 
information  is  not  exact  but  that  I  would 
expect  the  report  within  the  next  month  to 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  object  because  I  have  not  finished 
my  remarks  and  I  am  going  to  get  an  answer 
before  I  have  even  made  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  trying  to  get 
on  with  my  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  trying  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  which  I  have  a  right 
to,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
making  a  speech  and  I  intend  to  continue 
with  it,  without  further  interruptions  of  the 
member  for  Riverdale  or  the   Minister. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  River- 
dale has  exhausted  his  point  of  order  and  I 
intend  to  speak. 

Mr.  J.   Renwick:    Mr.  Cliairmau,   if   I   may 

speak  on  the  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking 

on  the  point  of  order  and  I  suggest  to  you, 

sir— 
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Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  may  speak  to  the  point  of  order 
first  and  then- 
Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you.  With  tlie  permis- 
sion of  the  rude  member  for  Riverdale,  let 
me  say  this,  sir:  I  was  making  a  point  about 
the  enquiry  into  Athmtic  Acceptance,  which 
relates  to  the  change  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department  to  this  Minister's  depart- 
ment of  the  responsibility  for  financial  aflFairs. 
While  it  is  true  that  under  public  accounts, 
tliis  Royal  commission  was  originally  ordered 
imder  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  responsibility  for  the  department 
now  lies  with  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  and  if  the  stupid  point 
made  by  the  member  for  Ri\'erdale  has  any 
validity  at  all,  one  would  think  that  we 
can  wait  for  ten  years  or  15  years  or  20 
years  for  a  Royal  commission  report  and  not 
be  in  order  if  we  want  to  discuss  it  because 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  thinks  it  is 
not  relevant. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  make  that  kind  of  a  ruling 
I  say  that  you  are  aborting  the  procedures  of 
this  House  and  bowing  to  spurious  and 
ridiculous  suggestions  made  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale  who  thinks  he  is  being  mildly 
humorous  when  really,  he  has  missed  the 
whole  point  entirely. 

An  hon.  member:  Right,  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
view  wanted  to  speak  to  the  i>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Protect  your  independence,  Mr. 
Cliairman. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.     Sopha:     This     is     mischievous     inter- 
ference. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  meml^er. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  rule  against 
mischievous  activity  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Obviously  not  against  stu- 
pidity, we  have  seen  that  tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree,  from  both  tiie  member 
for  Riverdale  and  the  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  I  am  as  anxious 


to   hear   what   the   member   for   Downsview 

has  to  say  on  this  question- 
Mr.  Singer:  Then  sit  down  and  keep  quiet. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —as  anyone  else  is  and  it 
is  unfortumite  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
has  convened  the  constitutional  conference 
which  prevents  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  General  from  having  his  estimates 
before  us.  But  the  item  which  the  member 
for  Downsview  is  dealing  with,  comes  under 
vote  201,  Royal  commissions,  item  4  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  member  for  Downsview— 
and  again  I  reiterate,  I  am  as  an.xious  as  he 
is  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  these 
matters- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  oh,  pettifogging  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —but  it  is  just  that  there 
is  no  item  under  vote  702  of  The  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  AflFairs  relating 
to  the  question  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
Atlantic  Acceptance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  speak  to  this  point 
of  order?  When  you  rule  on  the  point  of 
order,  I  just  wish  to  ask,  is  it  proper  for 
tlie  member  for  Downsview  or  any  other 
member  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in 
this  way  when  the  Minister  has  been  trying 
to  tell  liim  the  report  is  coming  down  next 
month  anyway? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  now,  I  think  that  the 
entire  matter  is  beyond  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Smarty  again.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  need  any  other  members  in  the 
House  when  we  have  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  think  probably  it 
would  l:>e  more  proper  to  discuss  the  actual 
Royal  commission  as  such,  the  delays  and 
the  costs  thereon,  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's estimates.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is  simply 
trying  to  relate  the  delay  in  thLs  particular 
Royal  commission  conduct  as  it  might  have 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  securities 
commission  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
intending,  I  have  not  found  any  indication 
that  he  is  intending  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  not  been  given  a  chance 
vet— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  may  be  their  secret  move 
to- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  beHeve  he  is  in- 
tending to  discuss  the  actual  commission 
reports  or  the  matters  before  tliat  commis- 
sion, and  in  view  of  that,  I  would  permit  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovvnsview  to  continue  in 
generalitie^s. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Hnniber)  Solomon  could  not 
do  better. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Think  free  for  democracy. 
Mr.  Singer:  Now,  sir,  as  I  was  saying- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  At  the  expense,  as  usual, 
of  the  rules  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  We  are  all  anxious 
to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  in  order. 

Ml-.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  for  tlie  better  part  of  a 
half  an  hour  now— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  not  going  to  like 
this. 

Mr.  Singer:  —it  has  been  over  four  years, 
and  perhaps  $1.5  million  of  public  expendi- 
tures, since  we  set  up  this  Royal  commission. 
To  date  there  is  no  indication,  so  far  as  we 
know,  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
as  to  when  his  report  is  going  to  be  here. 
One  would  think,  sir,  that  diere  should  be 
great  concern  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister  as 
to  the  tal)ling  of  that  report  and  as  to  the 
minimizing  of  the  cost  that  the  public  are 
being  put  to,  particularly,  sir- 
Mr,  J,  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  ()li,  for  goodness  sake,  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Order. 

Ml-.  Singer:  Honest  to  Pete,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  got  into  over  supper  time,  but  it 
is  about  time  vf)u  Cj[uit  and  let  somebody  else 
talk. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkcy  (Oshawa):  Little  sensitive, 
are  \ou? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
accept  all  the  comments  of  the  member  for 
Downsview  if  it  had  been  the  case  that  the 
Minister    of    tliis    particular    department    had 


appointed  the  Royal  commission.  The  Royal 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  government. 
Now,  either  the  matter  comes  under  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  or  it  is 
a  matter  which  can  appropriately  be  dealt 
with— in  terms  of  the  delay,  with  respect  to 
the  report  of  the  Royal  commission,  regarding 
which  I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the 
member  for  Downsview  in  his  concern  about 
it— properly  imder  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  cer- 
tainly— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  so  glad  I  have  your  sym- 
pathy. I  was  worried. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  is  certainly  out  of  order 
and  I  simply  say  to  the  Chairman  that  there 
is  nothing  useful  or  of  value  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Financial  and  Commercial  AflFairs  can 
contribute  to  this  question,  either  relative- 
Mr.  Ben:  We  are  not  going  to  deny  that. 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  he  tliinks  about— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —to  the  content  of  the 
report  on  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  rule  in  my  favour,  or  about  the  question 
of  delay,  when  the  appointment  of  that 
Royal  commission  was  an  appointment  by  the 
government  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  I  would,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  die  interests  of  the  expedient 
dealing  with  the  items  of  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  request 
that  you  rule  the  member  for  Downsvie\v  oiit 
of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  have  asked  that  four  times 
now  and  have  been  overruled  four  times. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —and  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  some  more  productive  vein. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  I  had 
grasped  the  situation  fairly  well  previously. 
I  ruled  that  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
could  continue  by  making  reference  to  the 
Royal  commi.ssion.  He  was  beginning  to  get 
a  little  out  of  order  by  referring  to  the  niiini- 
mizing  of  costs  of  the  commission. 

Mr,  J.  Renwick:  Very  much.  He  is  out  of 
order  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  I  sensed  at  the  time 
but  I  do  believe  the  hon.  member  has  a 
right  to  continue  with  reference  to  the  Royal 
commission,  not  to  discuss  the  details,  but  to 
relate  it  to  the  securities  commission  as  he 
has  been  trying  to  do— the  operation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  ad- 
verting to  the  question  of  costs,  may  I  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  that  somewhere  in  the  fisciil 
year  1966-1967  the  securities  branch  was 
moved  from  Tjie  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  department  of  this  Minister 
whose  estimates  are  before  us.  So  that  while 
the  last  pubhc  accounts  show  this  item  im- 
properly chargeable  to  the  Attorney  General 
since  he  started  it,  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
better  part  of  logic  that  the  responsibility 
now  devolves  upon  this  Minister  whose  esti- 
mates are  before  us. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  refuse  to  sit  down  because  tiiis 
member  is  deliberately  delaying,  harassing 
and  being  stupid  alx)ut  this  whole  thing,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  sit  down.  I  am  going  to 
carry  on— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dounsview  to  please  take  his  seat, 
and— 

Mr.  Singer:  But  he  liias  gone  on  for  over 
half  an  hour.  He  has  not  made  a  single 
valid  point;  you  have  overruled  him  four 
times- 
Mr.  Chairman:  1  am  asking  the  memljer  to 
kindly  take  his  seat,  and  I  will  rule  on 
whether  or  not  he  is  delaying  the— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  that  he  was  calling  it  logic  in 
terms  of  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  of 
the  government,  and  logic  is  not  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  estimates  as  presented 
by  the  government.  Much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  the  item  dealing  with  the  Royal  commis- 
sion on  the  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation 
in  these  estimates,  I  again  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  under  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  are  you  trying  to  help 
tonight?  What  are  you  trying  to  say?  Do  you 
mind  stating  whom  you  were  at  school  with 
and  whom  you  are  trying  to  protect? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale,  he  has  not  presented  anything  new. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  Shepherd  or  Hughes— 
which  one  are  you  trying  to  help? 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  respect  to  whether  or 
not   the    hon.    member    for   Downs  view   may 


proceed,  I  see  nothing  different.  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  see  wrong  with  this  whole 
situation  is  that  both  hon.  members  are  de- 
laying the  progress  of  this  House.  It  seems  to 
me  they  are  continually  raising  these  points 
of  order,  including  the  member  for  Riverdale. 
I  think  that  any  further  delays  would  be  a 
breach  of  nile  18,  and  I  would  a.sk  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  could  last  for  over  half  an 
hour,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  keep  on  constantly 
being  interrupted  by  these  inanities. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  member  for  York  South's 
face  is  red  at  the  antics  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  may  proceed. 

Mr.   Singer:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,   1 
'Intend  to,  if  I  have  to  stand  here  all  night. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying- 
Mr.  Ben:  You  were  overruled  by  him. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Rule  18. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  I  can  get  the  co-operation  of 
my  colleague  from  Humber,  let  me  go  ahead. 

This  Royal  commission  was  ordered  over 
four  years  ago. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayer  well  over  $1.5  million  before  it  is 
through. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 

order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  to  goodness  the  member  for 
High  Park,  and  the  member  for  Riverdale— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ah. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Singer:  Disgusting.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my 
first  point  of  order,  so  the  member  should  not 
get  too  upset. 

I  just  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
proper  for  the  member  to  repeat  himself  so 
constantly?  I  thought  we  were  trying  to  pre- 
vent repetition  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
has  been  internipted  so  often  that  he  could 
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not  get  his  point  across  without  some  repe- 
tition, and  I  might  say  I  was  referring  to  rule 
17,  not  18. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  hope  so,  Mr. 
Chaiirnan,  because  I  looked  at  rule  18,  which 
says  "that  no  member  shall  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  Her  Majesty  nor  of  any  member  of 
the  Royal  Family,"  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
not  been  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Her 
Majesty  nor  of  any  member  of  the  Royal 
Family— although  I  have  intended  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  really 
understand  what  these  two  hon.  members 
think  they  are  going  to  achieve  because  I 
have  got  as  much  patience  as  either  of  them 
have.  If  they  want  to  continue  to  make 
damned  fools  of  themselves,  as  they  are  doing 
now,  that  is  their  privilege.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing,  they  are  making  a  typical 
NDP  contribution  to  the  debates.  If  they  want 
to  keep  up  with  this  rather  stupid  nonsense, 
let  them  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  I  was  saying,  I  am  going  to 
make  my  point  if  I  ha\'e  to  stand  here  all 
night. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  They  all 
look  like  jack-in-the-boxes  anyhow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  going  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  because  my  train  of 
thought  has  been  interrupted.  I  am  going  to 
carry  on  just  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  this  point. 

In  1965,  there  was  a  serious  financial  cal- 
amity in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Atlantic  Acceptance.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  go\'ernment  in  their  wisdom 
ordered  a  Royal  commission  investigation  to 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  solicitor  from  the  city  of 
London  as  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  much  was  that  for? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
from  the  Public  Accounts  up  to  the  end  of 
1967,  $750,000  was  the  cumulative  cost  up  to 
March  31,  1967. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  what? 


Mr.  Singer:  Of  the  Royal  commission  to 
that  date. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  thought  the  lawyer  got 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  from  that  time  to  this  date,  June  10, 
1969,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  add 
another  $750,000,  which  would  make  the 
cumulative  total  at  least  $1.5  million  for  a 
Royal  commission  that  has  not  as  yet  reported. 

As  I  referred  to  it  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleague  from  York  Centre  quoted  at 
some  length  from  an  article  in  Barrons  of 
May  12,  which  made  some  substantial 
reference  to  Atlantic  Acceptance  in  the  views 
of  some  persons  in  the  United  States  about 
the  barbaric  methods  by  which  we  govern 
our  financial  affairs.  The  point  of  that  article 
was  that  some  of  the  rules  and  systems  that 
they  have  in  the  United  States  are  not  much 
better. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this.  When  are  we  going  to  get  Mr.  Hughes' 
report?  It  may  be  a  week,  or  a  month— the 
Minister  can  perhaps  throw  a  little  light  on 
this— but  whenever  we  get  it,  it  is  well  over 
four  years  past  the  date  the  enquiry  started. 
If  there  are  to  be  villains  unmasked,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  villains  are  still  alive. 

If  there  are  witnesses  who  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  at  criminal 
proceedings  which  might  take  place  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes'  report,  it  is 
going  to  be  very  seriously  questionable  as  to 
whetlier  or  not  those  witnesses  are  going  to 
be  available. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  he  going?  To  find 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes? 

Mr.  Singer:  In  fact,  if  there  are  to  be  civil 
proceedings  arise  out  of  whatever  report  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes   may  bring   in— 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:    I  wiU  see  if   I  can 

get   some   tickets    for   a   Rowan   and    Martin 

show. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  want  tickets 
for?  You  have  got  the  show  right  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Minister  would  take  the  members  for  River- 
dale  and  High  Park  out  in  a  corner,  he  would 
have  Rowan  and  Martin  without  going  down- 
town! And  not  nearly  as  funny. 
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If  any  civil  proceedings  emanate  from  this 
series  of  events,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  im- 
portance of  the  statute  of  Hmitations  might 
well  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is  this: 
Surely  there  must  be  some  effort  that  can 
be  taken  by  this  government  to  make  sure 
that  a  Royal  commissioner,  once  having  been 
appointed,  does  not  delay  his  report  for  the 
very  substantial  length  of  time  that  this  one 
has  been  delayed.  I  grant  you,  sir,  that  this 
is  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  that  there 
have  to  be  lengthy  hearings.  But,  I  say  that 
it  is  absolutely  inexcusable  that  when  weak- 
nesses have  been  revealed  by  reason  of  the 
collapse,  that  the  government's  effort  to  get  a 
report  and  to  bring  the  facts  before  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  frustrated  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  enquiry  drags  on  almost 
ad  nauseam,  almost  to  the  sufficient  point  of 
nauseam  that  the  member  for  Riverdale  pro- 
duces here  in  the  House  tonight.  Oh,  he  has 
gone. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  this  report  is  here 
now.  It  should  have  been  here  a  year  ago,  or 
even  two  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
can  understand  that  makes  it  apparent  that 
the  public  interest  is  being  served  by  having 
the  most  expensive  Royal  commission  in  this 
province  deliberate  for  well  over  four  years, 
and  have  not  one  thing  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  as  to 
what  the  result  of  those  enquiries  are. 

Perhaps  when  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  brings 
his  report  in,  there  will  be  a  new  idea,  a  series 
of  new  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  to  the 
Minister,  to  the  government  and  to  this  Legis- 
lature that  will  result  in  much  better  legisla- 
tion. Surely  we  cannot  wait  any  longer  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  would  think  that 
this  is  serious  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Minister  and  his  colleagues  should  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  bring  every  possible 
pressure  to  bear  on  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  by 
whatever  means  is  available  to  them.  There 
must  be  means  even  if  it  means  consulting 
the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  to  bring  force  to 
bear  on  this  judge  of  the  supreme  court  to 
bring  this  report  before  us  just  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  think  it  is  a  public  disgrace  that  this 
matter  has  been  investigated  for  over  four 
years,  that  we  have  spent  this  sum  of  money 
and  that  we  are  no  closer  to  the  answers  of 
the  collapse  of  Atlantic  Acceptance  now  than 
we  were   over  four  years   ago,    I  would  like 


to  know  what  the  Minister  has  to  say  tifoout 
that, 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  can  aaswer  it  in  two 
words:  one  month, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrce:  My  information,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  simply  hearsay,  but  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter  is  that  the  report 
should  be  received  almost  any  time;  I  would 
think  certainly  within  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks.  This  is  the  impression  that  I  get  from 
enquiring  about  it,  and  there  are  some  of  us 
who  would  like  to  see  what  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
has  addressed  any  enquiries  to  Mr.  Justice 
Hughes  or  any  member  of  his  staff,  and  gotten 
any  positive  indication  from  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  not  addressed 
any  enquiries  directly  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes, 
But  I  will  take  the  matter  up  with  my  col- 
league, the  Attorney  General,  if  that  will  help 
any,  on  his  return  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
have  to  be  afraid  of  addressing  that  kind  of 
a  question  to  a  judge  whom  we  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  afraid  of 
addressing  it  to  the  judges.  Do  not  put  words 
in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then,  why  do  you  have  to 
go  through  those  channels?  Here  it  is  over 
four  years  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Beciiuse  there  are 
decent  courtesies  which  are  normally  ex- 
tended by  reasonable  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Riverdale  did 
die  smart  thing;  he  got  out  of  the  House.  So 
why  does  the  member  for  High  Park  not  do 
the  same? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Higli 
Park  has  tlie  floor, 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  to  return  to 
the  estimates,  if  we  may.  I  might  just  say, 
in  reference  to  the  points  that  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  memlx'r  for  Downsview, 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  so  out  of  touch.  It  has 
been  well  known  for  three  months  tliis  report 
is  coming  in  July.  It  has  been  known  to 
everybody  except,  apparently,  the  member 
for  Downsview,  Anyway,  to  return  to  the 
estimates- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  oh— there  is  another  smart 
one.  I  am  glad  you  are  the  confidant  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  and  the  Minister  is  not. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister about  clearing  of  prospectuses  when  a 
lawsuit  is  pending.  I  have  here  a  company 
called  H.  and  M.  Taxsavers.  I  received  a 
complaint  from  one  of  the  interested  parties 
that  the  preliminary  prospectus  was  filed  on 
February  7,  while  the  OSC  cleared  the 
prospectus  by  February  27,  despite  the  fact 
that  legal  action  had  been  brought  against 
the  company  and  the  president  and  the  hold- 
ing company  was  involved. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  precedent  for 
speed  and  for  clearing  Lssues  of  companies 
involved  in  litigations  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  not  of  both.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister,  what  is  the  policy 
in  general,  and  what  happened  in  this  par- 
ticular matter  so  that  this  clearance  occurred 
so  quickly? 

Hon.  Mr.  RoAvntrec:  In  the  situation  to 
which  tlie  hon.  mennber  refers,  when  the  ap- 
plication was  made  to  file  the  prospectus,  the 
material  disclosed  included  a  disclosure  of 
the  existence  of  this  action,  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  form  of 
the  disclosure  led  the  director's  branch  of 
the  commission  to  accept  the  filing  of  the 
prospectus,  bearing  in  mind  the  disclosure 
that  was  made  on   that  point. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Does  it  state  in  the  pros- 
l>ectus  that  these  various  lawsuits  are  taking 
place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  would  want  to 
check  the  files  specifically,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  perhaps  the  Minister 
would  check  the  files.  I  will  not  pu.rsue  this 
particular  matter  until  he  has  done  so  because 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  does 
not,  somebody  is  making  a  mistake.  However, 
perhaps  he  would  check   that. 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  matter  under 
this  vote,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  August  6  last.  This  is  in 
reference  to  a  study  that  was  made  in  New 
York  state  of  the  securities  industry.  It  dis- 
covered that  there  was  tremendous  overcharg- 
ing of  commissions  and  splitting  of  commis- 
sions.   To  quote  the  article  itself: 

The  investigation  has  laid  bare  a  be- 
wildering array  of  arrangements,  gimmicks 
and  conduits  for  legal  evasion  of  exchange 
rules  against  the  splitting  of  commission 
fees.  The  \  arious  devices  described  in  the 
hearings  were— 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  may  be 
obtuse,  I  admit  that— but  what  has  anything 


that  happens  in  the  state  of  New  York  got  to 
do  with  the  estimates  of  this  department? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  listen. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  is  raising  an  interesting  issue 
on  this  particular  point,  concerning  the  securi- 
ties commission,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  with  the  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  very  fair 
minded,  I  must  say.  I  have  a  practice  in  this 
House  that  I  am  going  to  raise- 
Mr.  Shulman:  The  point  which  I  am  rais- 
ing, Mr.  Chairaian,  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  similar  situations  probably  exist  in  On- 
tario.   The  reason  I  say  probably— 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  the  pregnant 
nurses  at  the  hospital.  Probably  the  number 
could  be  800,  or  400  or  two. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Downsview  should  re-read  that  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman— 
I  see  we  have  reached  the  only  child  from 
Downsview— I  must  say  "probably"  because, 
once  again,  I  do  not  know.  The  reason  that 
I  do  not  know  is  that  no  study  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  some- 
thing you  do  know? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High  Park 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Because  I  do  not  know  and 
because  no  one  else  in  this  House  knows,  I 
am  asking  the  Minister  to  make  a  study  of 
the  matter.  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  the 
member  for  Downsview  to  understand  this, 
but  there  are  things  we  are  trying  to  find 
out  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  None  of  us  can 
be  as  brilliant  as  you. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  no  one  else  in  the  House  knows, 
how  would  the  Minister  know? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let  us  go  ahead.  As  I  was 
saying,  to  continue  the  quote— Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  can  bring  the  legal  mini-minds  under 
control- 
Mr.   Singer:   You   are  devastating  tonight. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  Quote: 

The    various    devices    described    in    the 
hearings    are    used   daily    in    the    securities 
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business,  and  by  some  of  the  best  known 
firms  as  well  as  relatively  obscure  persons 
and  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fairly  lengthy  article 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  read  it  all- 
Mr.  Singer:  Read  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  only  the  people's  money— 
read  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —but,  in  eflFect,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  article  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  commission  business  was  being  split  with 
people  to  whom  it  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  certain  firms  who  also  operate  in 
Canada.    Now  there  is— 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  Ontario,  yes.  There  are 
certain  mutual  funds— there  is  a  long  list  and 
if  the  member  for  Downsview  wishes,  I  will 
be  happy  to  send  him  a  list  of  them;  I  do 
not  wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  to 
read  them  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  Say  it  here,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  this 
matter  about  four  years  ago.  This  commis- 
sion- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  asking 
the  Minister,  in  light  of  the  revelations  that 
were  made  in  New  York  state  about  this  mat- 
ter of  excessive  charging  of  commissions  and 
commissions  being  paid  by  member  brokers 
to  people  who  were  not  entitled  to  them,  has 
his  department  made  any  study  of  this  mat- 
ter in  Ontario?  If  it  has,  what  were  the 
results  of  that  study?  And  if  it  has  not,  will 
the  Minister  consider  instituting  such  a  study? 

Mr.  Ben:  Of  what?  Give  him  an  example 
of  one  fee  splitting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  One  of  the  first  steps 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  present  com- 
mission and  present  chairman  had  to  do  with 
the  establishing  of  rates  of  commission  to  be 
charged  by  members  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberals  do  not  rea- 
lize how  currently  important  this  question  is. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Similarly,  in  the  study 
of  mutual  shares— the  question  of  commi.ssion 
and  the  element  of  churning— 

Interjections  by  hon.  meml^rs. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Could  the  members  give  the 
Minister  the  same  courtesy  extended  to  them 
while  they  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  seems  to  be  continuing  over  here,  but 
on  television  at  least  there  is  a  cut-off  time; 
here  there  is  not. 

That  mutual  fund  committee  is  concerned 
with  the  question  of  commissions  in  itself 
and  the  element  of  churning  to  develop  the 
purchase  and  sale  on  a  higher  volume  basis 
leading  to  a  higher  commission  earning  factor. 

With  respect  to  the  splitting  of  commissi.ms, 
it  does  exist  as  between  brolvers  in  different 
stock  exchanges.  Within,  say,  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  two  brokers  cannot  split  the 
same  commission.  As  I  understand  it,  and  am 
informed,  it  is  against  the  niles  of  the  stock 
exchange  of  which  our  commission  has  knowl- 
edge, to  split  commissions  at  all. 

But  the  question  of  commissions  is  some- 
thing—and I  have  reason  to  believe  without 
consulting  the  commission  now  at  all— which 
is  uppermost  in  their  minds  in  their  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  commission  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  The  sometimes  enthusiastic  efforts 
of  over-zealous  salesmen  and  others  to  gener- 
ate business  and  to  involve  people  in  some 
small  hand-out  of  the  commission  for  direct- 
ing business  their  way,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  To  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  High  Park 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  finished. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  only  be  a  ver>  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  with  the  Minister  on  a  somewhat  related 
problem  in  Ontario.  I  have  here  the  Financial 
Post  of  Febniary  8,  1969,  and  the  heading  is 
"New  Issue  Hold-back  Helps  Fan  Market 
Fires".  This  is  an  article  about  a  \cry  serious 
problem  which  has  localized  in  Ontario  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  securities  com- 
mission has  done  nothing  about.  I  will  just 
read  briefly  from  this  article,  entitled:  "Time 
for  imifonn  code  of  conduct?" 
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Some  Canadian  underwriting  houses  ha^'e 
been  withholding  from  general  distribution 
to  the  public  portions  of  new  share  issues 
in^■estors  are  scrambling  to  buy.  One  result 
is  the  temporary  reduction  in  the  number 
of  shares  available  to  the  public  and  an 
artificial  inflation  of  the  market  price  of 
some  newly-issued  shares.  This,  at  any  rate, 
has  made  increasingly  widespread  suspicion 
among  investors  and  is  causing  unhappiness 
among  many  buyers  who  cannot  get  an 
allotment  of  shares.  It  is  also  producing 
raised  eyebrows  in  finns  whose  internal 
rules  forbid  the  withholding  of  any  part  of 
a  new  issue  for  investment  by  the  firm,  its 
employees  and  officers  or  by  employees  and 
officers  of  institutions  to  which  the  new 
issue  has  been  sold. 

The  article  goes  on  at  some  length,  but  that 
is  really  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Minister  that  this 
has  become  a  very,  very  serious  and  wide- 
spread problem  here,  particularly  with  the 
issues  of  new  junior  securities  that  are  being 
brought  out,  let  us  say,  at  least  at  fully  priced 
prices  and  are  then  artificially  inflated  to 
prices  60,  80  or  100  times  their  prospective 
earnings.  Ultimately  there  is  going  to  be  a 
collapse  with  this  type  of  balloon.  I  could 
mention  issues  here  in  the  House  but  the  last 
time  I  did  that,  one  collapsed  very  rapidl> 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  responsible 
again.  But  we  all  know- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Were  you  short  selling  by  an\' 
chance? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  ne\'er  short  sold  or 
l)ought  anything  in  this  House  unless  I  have 
stated  my  position  at  the  time.  Let  me  get 
that  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  say  that  is  a  breach  of 
the  rules  in  itself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  it  is  a  breach  of  the  rules, 
please  let  me  know.  The  only  sizeable  stock 
I  have  ever  owned  that  I  mentioned  in  the 
House  was  the  Superior  Acid  Iron  Company 
and  my  sole  involvement  in  that  was  400 
shares.  My  interest  was  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  first  question  he  ever  asked 
in  the  House,  the  very  first  one,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  High  Park  was  something  about 
a  company  in  which  he  owned  shares— the 
first  time  he  opened  his  mouth  in  this  House. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  all 
fairness  to  the  House,  since  the  member  for 
Sudbiuy  has  brought  up  this  important  matter, 
I  should  tell  you  my  total  investment  in 
Poller's  Breweries  was,  and  is  $28.  I  own 
seven  shares  which  cost  me  $4. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  matter  of  degree?  Ethics 
is  a  matter  of  degree  is  it?  That  is  a  revela- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  hardly  think  that  the 
member  need  take  too  much  fear  about  the 
amount  of  money.  I  might  double  my  money 
in  that  particular  investment  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  change  things  too  much.  I  also 
own  one  share  of  International  Nickel  be- 
cause the  member  has  not  had  the  guts  to 
look  into  the  matters  in  his  own  backyard. 
However— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  get  back  to  the 
estimates? 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  come  back  to  them— 
everyone  is  very  short-tempered  tonight,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Let  you  and  I  retain  our  good 
temper  in  spite  of  these  digressions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  listen  to 
yourself? 

Mr.   Shulman:   There  we  go  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  listen  to 
yourself  and  see  how  stupid  you  really  soimd? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  he  ever  did  he  would  go 
nuts. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  get  on  with  the 
estimates?  Vote  702. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  having  a  problem  try- 
ing to  settle  the  recalcitrants  that  are  causing 
the  problem  to  my  right. 

However,  the  question  I  am  asking  the 
Minister  is  obviously  on  a  serious  problem. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  that  is  recognized  by 
many  experts  in  this  field.  It  is  recognized 
that  it  is  sufficiently  serious  to  go  on  the 
front  page  and  in  the  headlines  of  the 
Financial  Post.  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  an  important 
matter  and  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
commission.  Discussions  have  been  held  with 
responsible  segments  of  the  industry  and  the 
selected  committee— if  I  may  put  it  that  way— 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  well-known  and 
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experienced  person,  is  presentiy  looking  into 
the  matter.  But  the  questions  themselves  are 
important,  and  some  solution  to  the  problems 
that  are  involved  must  be  found. 

Mr.  Shubnan:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  quite 
catch.  What  kind  of  a  selected  committee 
was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  committee  of  various 
men  from  the  business. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  this  under  your  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:    Are  these  men— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  matter  is 
raised,  I  said.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
machine  is  working  or  not,  but  I  said  the 
commission  has  had  discussions  with  the  in- 
dustry about  this  problem,  which  it  recog- 
nizes as  a  very  important  problem,  with  a 
number  of  ramifications  and  collateral  aspects 
to  it.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions  a  com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  of  responsible  indi- 
viduals and  a  very  experienced  person  is 
chairing  it.  It  is  now  sitting  and  trying  to  find 
some  solution  and  make  some  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  your  department  repre- 
sented on  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  see.  Will  they  rep>ort  to 
you  when  they  do  come  to  conclusions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  we  will  have  the 
report. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  will  you  pass  that 
report  on  to  us  at  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  hope  that  it 
is  a  working  type  of  report  so  that  the  com- 
mission can  take  the  report  and  transcribe  it 
into  some  working  rules  which  will  be  ap- 
plied by  the  commission  itself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  One  final  question.  In  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  have  you  any 
idea  when  the  committee  will  report,  or 
complete  their  studies? 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  not  everybody  know  that; 
the  same  as  everybody  knows  the  answers 
that  you  give? 


or  three   months   that   is   not  tlie  intention— 
but  I  would  think  that— 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Having  in  mind  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
report  will  be  available  within  three  or  four 
weeks  so  the  commission  can  move  right 
along  on  it. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  which  I  was  able 
to  hear  through  the  silence  created  by  the 
change  of  sotto  voce  interchange  of  vocal 
expression  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  that  we  still  have 
some  estimates  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  they  are  very  im- 
portant estimates. 

On  this  matter  of  fee-splitting,  commission- 
splitting  and  churning  the  mutual  funds  port- 
folios, a  number  of  years  ago— I  forget  how 
many  now— if  the  member  for  High  Park  had 
been  here  instead  of  running  around  down- 
town trying  to  imitate  Wojeck,  as  he  was,  he 
would  have  recalled  that  among  the  very 
first  acts  of  this  Minister  when  he  assumed 
this  portfolio,  was  to  set  up  that  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  mutual  funds. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  that 
committee.  Perhaps  somebody  else  does.  I  do 
not  know  when  they  are  expected  to  report, 
but  may  I  once  again  tell  a  little  of  the  back- 
giound.  Before  this  Minister  assumed  office, 
they  had  what  was  known  as  the  Kimber 
committee.  The  president  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  called  it  the  Kimber  com- 
mittee; it  was  operated  under  that  pseudonym. 

Tliey  had  some  of  the  very  stellar  orna- 
ments in  the  financial  world  serving  on  that 
committee  and  they  spent  quite  a  length  of 
time  looking  into  the  securities  market.  May 
I  say  most  modestly  that  I  went  down  to 
present  a  brief  to  them.  My  brief  was  based 
on  the  revelations  of  the  operation  of  mutual 
funds  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  report 
commissioned  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  the  Wharton  School  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Like  the  member 
for  High  Park,  I  assumed  that  if  tliose  prac- 
tices went  on  in  the  operation  of  mutual 
funds  in  the  United  States  it  was  exceedingly 
likely  that  they  did  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good  point. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   I  cannot  give  you  a  Mr.    Sopha:    Forgive   me    now,    I    will   be 

specific  date  for  it.  If  I  were  to  say  in  two      polite  with  you  if  you  will  be  polite  with  me. 
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Indeed    it   was    perfectly   obvious    that    some 
of  the  malpractices  did  operate  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovvnsview  is  listening. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  fee-splitting,  the  churning 
of  the  portfolios  was  perfectly  evident  in  the 
operation  of  mutual  funds.  The  Minister  of 
Mines,  of  course,  never  forgives  me  for 
making  submissions  to  Royal  commissions 
and  committees— he  feels  that  is  out  of  char- 
acter for  a  member  of  the  Legislature— but 
one  of  my  greatest  regrets  is  that  when  that 
gokl-plated  committee  under  Kimber  reported, 
the  only  acknowledgment  I  got  about  point- 
ing to  malpractices  in  the  mutual  funds  was 
my  name  was  in  the  fourth  appendix  at  the 
back  as  having  been  there  and  having  pre- 
sented a  brief.  Interestingly  enough,  the  day 
after  I  was  there  and  presented  my  brief, 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Wharton  School, 
the  president  of  one  of  the  leading  mutual 
funds  in  Canada  rushed  down  and  presented 
a  brief  in  reply. 

When  they  presented  the  report  they  made 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  anything  wrong  in 
the  mutual  funds.  God  was  in  his  heaven,  all 
was  right  with  the  world;  but  lo  and  behold, 
within  a  few  montiis,  this  new  Minister,  the 
dew  still  on  his  moustache,  so  to  speak,  the 
ink  not  dry  on  his  appointment,  is  in  here 
^pix>inting  a  committee  to  look  into  the  opera- 
tion of  mutual  funds.  Now,  that  committee 
is  a.s  old  as  the  number  of  years  he  is  in  the 
department— whatever  that  is,  three  or  four 
years— and  we  have  not  seen  hide  nor  hair 
of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  in  the  mean- 
time—now I  do  not  want  to  let  the  inflexion 
of  my  voice  descend  into  the  sinister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  sound  excited. 

Ml-.  Sopha:  But  in  the  meantime,  one  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  mutual  funds  indus- 
try is  that  they  have  put  the  cash  outside  the 
country.  United  Accumulative,  and  Investors 
Syndicate,  to  mention  two  of  the  biggest, 
have  more  tlian  50  per  cent  of  their  portfolios 
in  American  securities,  which  is  certainly 
some  testimony  to  the  financial  stability  of 
the  securities  market  in  Ontario.  And  at  whose 
door  docs  that  redound  if  it  is  not  the  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
and  his  agency,  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission? Who  else  than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  just  clear  up  a 
couple  of  statements  and  misconceptions 
about  this  subject  that  have  been  advanced  to 


the  House.  Prior  to  the  department  being 
proclaimed  and  my  being  appointed  to  be 
Minister,  tiiere  was  a  mutual  fund  study 
arranged  on  an  interprovincial  basis,  and  it 
was  arranged  at  a  Premiers'  conference.  I 
think  it  was  agreed  ujwn  in  the  summer  of 
1966. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Kimber  committee  did  not 
even  mention  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Wait  now,  just  a 
minute  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Nothing  wrong  with  the  mutiuil 
funds  industry  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  the  member  speak- 
ing for  the  record,  or  do  you  want  to  let 
me  speak? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  mutual  funds  world  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kimber  committee.  Never  even 
mentioned  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  in 
the  report  about  the  mutual  funds  industry 
and  within  a  matter  of  months  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  affairs  is  in 
here— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out 
of  order,  the  hon.  Minister  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
member  for  Sudbury  is  quite  wrong.  The 
Kimber  committee  repoited  it  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  deal  witli  the  question  of 
mutual  funds  and  recommended  that  a  study 
take  place.  Now,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Kimber  committee  but  at  least  let  us  be 
accurate  in  these  extremely  difiicult  and 
sophisticated  areas  of  financial  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  you  are  talking 
about  a  study  on  securities,  and  the  draught- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  The  Securities  Act 
of  1966,  that  was  the  Kimber  committee, 
known  as  such  and  accurately  so.  I  think  it 
was  the  summer  of  1966  when  the  Premiers' 
conference  determined  that  an  all-Canadian 
province  study  be  made  of  mutual  fimds.  It 
was  that  committee  that  was  appointed, 
representatives  from  each  of  the  provinces 
were  appointed  to  it  and  Mr.  Kimber  was 
appointed  as  a  co-chairman  of  that  committee, 
together  with  a  French-speaking  co-chairman 
from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  that  is  mere  detail.  What 
have  they  got  their  money  in  the  New  York 
market  for? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right.  Oh,  come 
off  it,  I  just  listened  to  somebody  else  speak 
for  a  minute.  Let  us  have  the  floor  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  a  perfectiy  legiti- 
mate question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  mean,  I  cannot  be  put  dowoi. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury is  out  of  order.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  wants  to  put  me  off  by 
that  kind  of  rhetoric. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  but  there  is  so 
much  verbal  diarrhoea  around  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Come  off  it,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  public  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Here  is  the  situation. 
Mr.  Kimber  took  on  his  part  of  that  mutual 
funds  study,  and  then  subsequently,  when  he, 
in  the  spring  of  1966,  left  the  govermnent 
service  to  go  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
he  gave  up  that  co-chairmanship  of  the  Cana- 
dian mutual  funds  study.  He  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Grundy,  who  was  then  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commis- 
sion. 

That  committee  has  been  sitting  and  its 
work,  I  would  think,  is  now  complete.  My 
infonnation  is  that  the  findings  of  the  report, 
the  recommendations,  are  now  being  trans- 
lated into  French  for  publication,  and  tliat 
within  a  matter  of,  I  would  think,  at  this 
stage,  almost  two  or  three  weeks,  the  report 
will  be  tabled.  And  that,  I  should  add,  is  the 
committee  which  was  subsequently  joined  by 
the  federal  government  on  the  cost-sharing 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
question  to  ask  the  Minister  on  behalf  of 
those  who  might  be  curious  out  in  the  body 
politic:  How  does  it  come  about  that  United 
Accumulative,  and  Investors  Syndicate  have 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  portfolios  in 
American  securities?  How  does  that  come 
alxDut?  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
seek  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Never  mind  the  loaded  phrases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  let  me  just  give 
you   the   latest  figures  with   respect  to  those 


balance  of  investment  payments  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  think  they 
are  worthy  of  note,  because  in  our  debate, 
particularly  in  our  department,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  reference  back  and 
forth  about  foreign  ownership  and  foreign 
purchasing  and  the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
capital  money  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Those  figures  do  not  pnnc 
what  you  think  they  prove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know,  but  I  will 
take  this  weekly  summary  as  prepared  from 
the  DBS  and  other  sources,  which  has  been 
put  together  by  our  own  economists.  The 
transactions  and  outstanding  securities  be- 
tween Canada  and  other  countries  during 
February  produced  a  $16.4  million  net  inflow 
—the  largest  monthly  inflow  since  Septerriber 
1967.  The  transactions  with  the  United  States 
resulted  in  a  net  outflow  of  $15  million.  How- 
ever, transactions  of  Canadian  securities  re- 
sulted in  a  $39.7  million  net  inflow.  Tlie  most 
striking  feature  of  the  month  was  the  greatly 
increased  interest  by  residents  of  continental 
Europe   in   Canadian   equities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  in  the  meai;time  60  i>er 
cent  of  our  manufacturing  indtxstry,  almost 
70  per  cent  of  our  mining  industry,  about  70 
per  cent  of  our  forest  industry,  is  controlled 
by  foreigners.  So  what  relevance  have  those 
figures  got.  In  the  meantime,  between  them. 
United  Accumulative,  and  Investors  Syndicate 
have  close  on  $1  billion  invested  in  Wall 
Street.  All  the  while  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  this  province  is  scrambling  around  Ger- 
many trying  to  borrow  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars.  What  an  indictment  of  the  securities 
commission. 

Investors  Syndicate  send  mc  the  annual 
report  gratuitously.  I  do  not  ask  for  it.  I  do 
them  the  courtesy  of  reading  it.  I  observe  tliat 
the  increase  in  the  portfolio  holdings  in 
American  securities  goes  up  something  like 
30  per  cent  in  one  year.  I  write  to  the  presi- 
dent and  tell  him  that  I  have  examined  the 
annual  statement  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  dis- 
couraging document  becaase  of  the  flight  of 
the  savings  of  Canadian  people,  those  httle 
amounts  that  a  company  collects  in  a  sale 
of  its  investment  cerificates  and  mutual  fimds 
represent  the  small  savings  of  thousands  of 
Canadians.  He  writes  back,  very  graciously 
and  courteously,  arul  he  says  tliat  the  chief 
reason  that  they  are  buying  American  secu- 
rities is  that  there  are  few  Canadian  securities 
worthy  of  their  tnist.  There  are  so  few  on 
the  market.  There  are  so  few  available  for 
their  portfolio.  What  an  indictment  of  you. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  correspondence  was  last 
summer.  Since  then  the  portfolio  of  American 
holdings  in  Investors  Syndicate  has  increased; 
it  has  gone  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  the  head  of  Power 
Corporation  and  Trans-Canada  Corporation 
and  so  on— who  originally  came  from  Sudbur>' 
and  is  one  of  our  great  young  Canadian  finan- 
ciers—he beliexes  in  Canada,  and  Investors 
Syndicate  is  one  of  his  own  portfolios.  He 
owns  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sure.  Sure.  There  is  nothing 
that  testifies  to  such  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  Canada,  as  the  portfolio  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Under  the  law,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  they  are  permitted  to  hold  something  like 
15  per  cent;  I  may  be  open  to  correction,  it 
may  be  something  less.  But  I  always  examine 
their  annual  statement.  They  send  those  to 
ns  gratuitously  too.  I  do  them  the  courtesy 
of  examining  them,  even  though  I  know  that 
I  am  in\iting  distress  in  looking  at  them.  I 
calculate  the  percentage  of  equities  in  their 
portfolio.  Normally,  it  is  around  two  or 
three  per  cent,  which  testifies  to  great  faith 
in  the  future  of  Canada,  I  must  say.  They 
want  to  have  a  mortgage  on  everybody's 
home.  They  want  to  hold  government  bonds. 
But  the  one  thing  they  will  not  invest  in  is 
the  equity  in  Canadian  ownership. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  you  have 
the  president  of  Investors  Syndicate  and  John 
Godfrey  of  United  Accumulative  beating  their 
breasts  in  anguish  and  they  say,  "We  have 
not  got  enough  blue  chip  Canadian  stocks  in 
which  to  put  our  securities." 

Once  again,  I  repeat,  a  great  indictment  of 
you  and  your  securities  commission,  the  finan- 
cial climate  that  you  have  allowed  to  be 
created  here.  And  yet,  all  the  while,  those 
flourishing  industries  in  the  United  States,  in 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  and  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  are  great,  because  they 
are  utilizing  the  resources  which  we  own  and 
they  plunder.  They  take  them  away  and, 
dutiful  colonials  as  we  are,  we  act  as  the 
beasts  of  burden,  we  help  them  to  carry  them 
away. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Hewers  of  wood. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  help  them  to  carry  them 
away.  We  build  them  a  dock  at  Port  Arthur 
to  take  the  iron  ore  from  Atikokan— $9  mil- 
lion it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Hewers  of  wood. 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  obliging  and  humble  ser- 
vants, allies  that  we  are.  For  every  man 
employed  in  mining  the  iron  ore  at  Atikokan, 
ten  are  employed  in  Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland, 
fabricating  it  into  steel  products.  Part  of  the 
fault  is  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  only  go  part  of 
the  way. 

Mr.   Sopha:  Yes,  absolutely.  These  people 
are   colonials   too.     They   are    subservient   to 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit- 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Walter 
Gordon  did  not  seem  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly.  You  people  work 
for  your  masters  in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 
Certainly.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  securi- 
ties market— and  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Minister  and  his  securities  commission. 
A  little  activity  along  the  lines  indicated 
from  over  here  by  the  securities  commission 
and  we  would  have  a  stronger,  more  healthy, 
salutary  securities  market  in  which  the  in- 
vestors of  this  country,  and  principally  the 
mutual  funds,  could  invest  the  savings  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

All  right,  enough  in  that  vein.  I  have  made 
the  point.  I  sometimes  get  discouraged  that 
to  talk  that  way  does  not  evoke  the  response 
that  you  are  hopeful  it  would.  We  will  leave 
it  to  the  next  generation.  I  tried  it  here.  We 
will  have  to  hope  that  the  next  generation 
will  do  something  about  it. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  thing 
that  I  raised.  How  can  you  justify  these 
people  with  the  loaded  dice  down  at  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  I  refer  to  the  ones 
that  traded  at  lesser  commission.  That  is  like 
saying  to  the  banker  at  Las  Vegas,  "Here 
you  can  have  a  pair  of  marked  dice  when 
it  comes  to  your  roll."  How  can  you,  as  the 
Minister,  justify  people  who  are  ostensibly 
agents  of  others,  being  able  to  stand  dovra 
there  at  the  trading  post  and  trade  at  less 
than  the  full  rate.    How  do  you  justify  that— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —without  accordance  of  priv- 
ilege? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  your  trouble? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  going  to  explain  some- 
thing to  you.  On  a  point  of  order  the  mem- 
ber has  obviously  misunderstood  the  situation. 
Those  persons  who  have  trading  accounts— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Listen,  on  a  point  of— 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  the 
member  has  misinformed— 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  has  stated  that 
these  favoured  people  are  trading  at  tiny 
commissions,  a  fifth  commission.  In  actual 
fact  the  persons  who  have  these  favoured 
trading  accounts  are  partners  in  the  firm  and 
if  they  were  to  pay  full  commission,  they 
would  pay  the  commission  to  themselves.  So 
it  does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  just  a  bunch 
of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  the 
Minister  how  he  justifies  that.  That  is  a 
legitimate  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sure,  the  question  is 
legitimate  but  the  answer  is  obvious  and 
what  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  says 
is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.   Rowntree:   It  is   right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sure  it  is.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  avoiding  any— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —avoiding  any  com- 
missions going  around  in  circles. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Come  off  it  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  want  to  tax  our 
credulity,  really  you  do  not,  really  you  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  you  are  taxing 
ours. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  give  an  illustration,  let 
me  give  an  illustration- 
Mr.  Ben:  Are  you  suggesting  that  profes- 
sionals do  not  get  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  unless  you  are  a  part- 
ner- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Look,  if  they  will  even  quieten 
down,  I  will  put  the  tiling  in  definitive  terms. 
The  individual  has  the  right  to  stand  at  the 


ixxst  and  trade  with  a  fifth  commis-sion.  I  do 
not  care  if  he  has  one  or  20  partners  in  his 
firm.  If  he  does  not  pay  the  full  commission 
he  is  having  an  unwarranted  Ixmefit  conferred 
on  liim.  How  could  it  Ix',  if  he  is  sphtting 
the  commission  with  five,  ten,  20  otliea" 
people,  that  he  would  not  get  it  back?  It 
would  be  from  one  pocket  to  the  other.  How 
can  that  be  asserted?  Of  course,  it  Is  non- 
sense to  assert  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Certainly  it  is,  profes- 
sional traders  have  always— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702?  The  hon.  memlx*r 
for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Give  us  an  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
made  a  statement.  He  did  not  direct  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  an  exchange  with  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister wants  to  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Where  is  your  sense 
of  humour?  Smile.  That  is  better. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  lose  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Right,  okay.  This 
matter  of  commissions  was  raised  by  you, 
I  believe  directly  with  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission— by  way  of  questioning  and  at 
least,  complaint  by  inference— arising  from 
some  representations  and  observations  that 
you  made,  and  I  give  you  full  marks  for  it. 
There  are  certain  corrections  made  with 
respect  to  the  commissions  applicable.  It 
ended  up  in  a  discriminatory  situation  being 
corrected  and  this  was  some  time  ago,  along 
the  following  lines: 

The  trader  or  the  member  of  a  firm  who 
got  the  lower  rate  of  commission  only  came 
after  the  public  interest  and  tlie  general 
public  trading  had  been  served.  So  it  may  be 
tliat  we  are  both  partially  right  on  this  thing 
but  I  did  not  know  about  your  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  commission,  and  had  to 
be  informed  about  it.  Your  original  point 
some  many  months  ago  was  vaUd.  The 
matters  you  complained  about  were  rectified 
and  today  the  reduced  commission  comes  only 
after  the  public  trading  is  taken  care  of— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  is  the  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  understood— let  me 
complete  this.  I  never  understood  why  that 
commission  allowed  those  brokers  to  increase 
their— what  do  you  call  it?  What  do  you  call 
that  fee  they  charge?  Broker's  fee?  Com- 
mission? 

How  did  they  ever  permit  it?  I  mean  they 
have  gone  out  of  all  proportion.  I  do  not 
trade  in  the  market,  but  when  I  look  at  the 
commissions  paid,  they  are  really  stupidly 
high.  How  did  this  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission ever  permit  those  brokerage  houses 
to  charge  such  outlandish  rates?  You  have  the 
rates  in  front  of  you  so  that  you  could  put 
them  on  the  record  for  posterity  to  see  how 
much  it  costs  to  trade  in  securities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  rates  are  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Lawyers  look  like  pikers  com- 
pared to  tliose  guys.  The  amounts  that  they 
charge— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  People  likely— 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  we  are  the  ones  that  get 
all  the  public  exorcism.  We  bear  the  brunt  of 
criticism. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But  you  may  need  a  lawyer, 
you  do  not  need  a  broker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  strongly  suspect  that  in 
inflationary  times,  and  here  I  utter  a  word  of 
caution,  in  inflationary  times  probably  those 
members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
are  at  the  door  of  the  securities  commission 
asking  for  a  further  increase.  Probably  they 
are,  and  I  surely  hope  that  they  will  restrain 
them,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  bull 
markets  that  they  have  had  in  recent  weeks. 
I  know  that  because  I  always  read  the  little 
box  on  the  front  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  about 
the  trading  that  day.  In  the  last  two  weeks, 
four  million  shares  were  traded  of  Canadian 
Breweries  alone.  Think  of  the  fantastic  com- 
missions that  must  have  been  generated  in 
relation  to  that. 

This  is  tlie  last  thing  I  am  going  to  say, 
unless  I  am  provoked  into  saying  something 
else.  I  am  saying  to  the  Minister  most  seri- 
ously, and  I  have  been  talking  ever  since  I 
came  into  the  House  about  this  because  I 
sec  the  mute  testimony  every  time  I  go  down 
that  University  Avenue  and  Bay  Street  and 
see  those  tall  buildings.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Far- 
quhar),  I  see  those  tall  buildings,  I  see 
that  56-storey  Toronto-Dominion  bank.  To  a 
person  who  comes  from  Cobalt  and  repre- 
sents Sudbury,  that  is  the  living  testimony  to 


the  wealth  we  produce  in  northern  Ontario. 
That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Grey  Soutli):  It  is  pea- 
nuts con\pared  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tliose  are  our  resources,  a 
reflection  in  the  tall  buildings  on  Bay  Street 
and  University  Avenue.  But  I  have  been 
talking  about  these  things  for  ten  years  and 
it  is  a  gieat  encouragement  to  me  to  hear  that 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  some  minor 
areas.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  is  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
interest,  the  relationship  between  that  securi- 
ties commission  and  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change is  too  cosy.  I  want  to  see  some  evi- 
dence that  that  commission  is  standoffish, 
distant,  removed  and  just  a  little  bit  hostile 
to  the  member  houses.  In  other  words,  what 
I  am  asking  for  is  some  muscle,  not  an 
impression  of  cosiness  between  them. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  tliey  are  too 
much  part  of  the  same  cut.  Maybe  they  have 
lunch  at  the  National  Club  or  the  York  Club, 
those  aerie  heights  where  the  unwashed  never 
get  in. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  conservative  club. 
That  is  for  younger  Ministers  of  the  go\em- 
ment,  like  the  Minister  of  Mines.  I  am  talking 
about  the  real  splendiferous  places,  the  York, 
the  Toronto,  the  National,  that  type. 

Maybe  they  are  just  too  friendly.  What  I 
'am  pleading  for  is  that  this  securities  com- 
mission really  exhibit  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence. They  should  not  hesitate  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  to  go  into  that  stock  exchange  to 
question  them  about  their  daily  operations, 
the  trading  in  any  securities,  the  trading  in 
Canadian  Breweries  and  the  activities  of 
Rothmans  and  Philip  Morris.  That  is  the 
recent  example  of  the  lethargy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  to  say  this  in 
all  fairness  to  the  commission:  I  would  not 
want  a  relationship  that  was  too  cosy  between 
the  exchange,  the  governors  of  the  exchange 
and  the  securities  commission.  I  can  assure 
this  House  that  it  is  not  that  cosy.  Believe 
me!  I  hear  complaints,  and  this  might  surprise 
you,  that  the  commission  is  too  damn  tough. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Hear,  hear, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  So  maybe  there  is  a  balance 
somewhere  between  someone  saying  it  is  too 
tough  and  you  saying  it  is  too  cosy.  Maybe 
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the  balance  may  not  be  too  far  off  what  it 
should  be. 

I  can  tell  you  and  I  challenge  anybody  in 
tliis  House  to  accuse  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lang- 
ford,  of  being  too  cosy  with  anybody.  I  will 
also  challenge  anybody  in  this  House  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Bray,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
commission  being  very  cx)sy  with  anybody 
tliat  comes  before  him.  Tliis  House  has  com- 
plained to  me  about  his  remoteness.  So  I  think 
you  are  all  on  a  bit  of  a  sticky  wicket. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  give  us  one  final 
iLssurance  that  from  now  on  they  do  not  wait 
until  the  tenth  of  the  montli? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Do  we  have  that  assurance? 
They  will  not  wait  until  the  tenth  of  the 
month  following. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree.  The  official  filing  is 
set  at  the  tenth  of  the  month.  There  is  a  date, 
not  necessarily  the  same  date,  but  there  is  a 
date  with  respect— as  they  say  in  the  States— 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  filing.  I  tell  you 
that  this  commission  in  Ontario  did  not  wait 
until  the  tenth  of  the  month- 
Mr.  Sopha:  No,  they  struck  out  on  Cana- 
dian Breweries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  did  not.  They 
were  in  there.  While  you  and  others  have 
l>een  arguing  with  each  other  about  who  had 
the  floor,  I  had  to  sit  here  patiently. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  a  patient  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
chairman  of  the  securities  commisison  was 
into  this  matter  ascertaining  the  source  of  the 
l)uyin?  some  many  days  ago  and  it  was 
iiscertained.  He  called  me  and  said  he  wantetl 
to  come  i^p  and  discuss  this  matter.  He  did 
and  he  reported  his  findings  to  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  did  they  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  were  overseas. 
The  findings  had  to  do  with  overseas  buying. 
Things  moved  very  quickly  from  then  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Two  cigarette  giants  pushing 
them  around,  pushing  you  around  and  pushing 
the  people  of  Ontario  around,  completely 
consummate  with  their  own  interests.  Well, 
if  he  came  lip  to  see  vou,  what  did  he  do? 
What  did  he  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  lots  of 
things  the  chairman  of  the  commisison  and 
the  vice-chairman   and   the  members  of  the 


commission  can  do.  They  do  the  job  \ery 
well  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  investors,  accx)rding 
to  the  CBC,  lost  $11  million. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Let  us  not  get   into 

the  CBC  and  their  conduct- 
Mr.   Sopha:   Well,   they  sure   did  not   get 

$15.  They  did  not  get  $15  which  Is  where 

it  all  began. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  get  into 
any  employees  of  the  CBC  as  authorities 
about  stock  markets  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  get  into  that 
very  matter  to  which  the  Minister  has  alluded. 
I  refer  sp^ecifically  of  course  to  the  national 
news  of  the  CBC  on  Friday  evening,  March 
21,  which  was  subsequently  categorized  by 
Mr.  George  V.  Mueller,  the  president  of  the 
Geologists  Association  of  Quebec,  who  said 
in   a  statement: 

The  gross  inaccuracy  of  the  news  report 
with  its  implied  substantiation  of  content 
by  company  engineers  contributed  to  the 
undermining  of  public  confidence  in  one 
of  the  province's  most  important  in<lustries 
and  in  the  geologists  and  engineers  whose 
proper  role  is  the  objective  evaluation  of 
mineral  discoveries. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Toronto,  Henry  Lang- 
ford,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission, said  he  is  writing  CBC  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  news  report.  I  would 
appreciate  it,  if  in  the  circumstances— I  am  in 
the  Minister's  hands  really,  Mr.  Chairman— 1 
have  the  exact  statement  that  was  made  by 
J.  J.  Richards  on  the  national  news  broadcast 
on  Friday  evening,  March  21,  about  the  so- 
called  discovery  on  the  Johns-Manville  prop- 
erty in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  have  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  c-hairman 
of  the  board  of  Canadian  Johns-Manville, 
Dr.  Karl  V.  Lindell,  the  following  day  in 
reaction  to  that  statement.  I  have  a  report 
prepared,  apparently  for  internal  use  within 
the  CBC,  about  the  whole  question  of  that 
promotion,  and  I  think  that  it  requires  a 
defimtive  statement  by  the  Minister  in  these 
estimates. 

I  think  on  balance  it  woidd  be  well  wortli- 
while  to  put  it  on  the  record  because  it  is 
an  area  where  substantial  concern  exists 
about  the  possibility  that  in  the  future  one  of 
the  television  networks,  or  a  radio  station, 
could  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  irresponsible 
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promotion  without  any  adequate  surveillance 
by  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission. 

When  you  recognize  that  Mr.  Carrington, 
the  editor  of  the  Northern  Miner,  referring 
to  this  matter,  in  his  editorial  in  the  Northern 
Miner  on  March  27,  had  this  to  say: 

Tjie  CBC  makes  disastrous  foray  into 
reporting  the  mining  news  and  the  credi- 
bility gaps  widen  still  more.  Just  what, 
reasonable  people  must  ask  themselves,  is 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation's 
TV  news  coming  to? 

Last  Friday  night,  the  national  news 
telecast  told  of  a  report  of  a  major  uranium 
find  made  by  Canadian  Johns-Manville  in 
St.  Anne  du  Lac  area,  Mont  Laurier  re- 
gion of  Quebec.  There  were  film  scenes  of 
the  property,  close-ups  of  split  drill  core 
seeming  to  lend  authenticity  to  the  patter. 
Naming  of  Quebec's  Minister  of  Mines  also 
helped  give  it  an  aura  of  authenticity  and 
the  cruncher  was  a  specific  tonnage  figure, 
although  the  wide  range  of  values  quoted 
was  enough  to  warn  the  experts  that  this 
was  no  engineering  computation. 

They  referred  to  the  patter  that  went  with 
that  particular  sequence,  and  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  patter  which  I  think  should  go  on  the 
record  because  of  the  possibility  of  tlie  misuse 
of  the  media  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
patter  that  J.  J.  Richards,  CBC  News,  re- 
ported from  Quebec: 

Canadian  Johms-Manville  staked  out  106 
square  miles  of  rough  timloer  and  bush- 
land  in  the  Mont  Laurier  area  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  lush  resort  countiy 
of  the  Laurentians.  Their  in-strike  zone  is 
located  in  the  southern  section,  where  they 
have  been  working  around  the  clock  since 
last  May,  and  they  have  completed  39 
deep  diamond  drill  holes  and  120  percus- 
sion holes.  Their  results  have  been  startling. 
Their  assay  reports  ranged  from  as  low  as 
L5  pounds  of  pure  uranium  per  ton,  to  as 
high  as  11  pounds  per  tons  in  the  glory 
holes.  The  overburden  of  earth  barely 
covers  the  rock  which  makes  it  open  pit 
mining.  Now  here  a  half  a  pound  per  ton 
would  be  sufficient  for  economic  operation. 

An  official,  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  tonnage  has  been  set  at  29  million 
proven  tons  but  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
Manville  has  surveyed,  trenched,  bull- 
dozed, and  marked  for  drilling  a  secondary, 
30  miles  north  of  the  strike  zone,  twice  as 
large  as  the  original.  And  the  preliminary 
indications  are  just  as  exciting.  And  a 
third  zone  near  Joune  St.  PhiUipe  has  just 
recently  been  staked  for  exploration— so  the 


potential  tonnage  for  the  total  area  could 
he  overwhelming. 

The  official  announcement  of  J-M's  strike 
will  be  made  jointly  by  tlie  Quebec  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources,  Paul  AUard,  and 
the  president  of  Canadian  Johns-Manville, 
Dr.  Karl  Lindell.  However,  the  rush  for 
uranium  is  not  limited  to  Johns-Manville. 
Hundreds  of  other  companies,  some  as  big 
as  Manville's,  have  staked  the  area  as  far 
away  as  75  miles  in  all  directions  of  the 
J-M   strike. 

One  man  who  is  more  than  thrilled  with 
the  news  is  the  Natural  Resources  Minister, 
Paul  Allard.  He  says  this  will  give  Quebec's 
economy  a  shot  in  the  arm  and  could  make 
the  province  of  Quebec  the  uranium  capital 
of  the  world. 

J.  J.  Richards,  CBC  News,  reporting 
from  Quebec. 

Well,  that  coupled  with  the  pictures  which 
were  shown  on  television,  the  film  which  was 
used  on  that  particular  occasion,  in  my  mind 
cast  very  real  question  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  news  report  of  that  particular  discovery. 
What  I  believe  to  be  an  internal  report  of 
the  CBC  reporting  on  this  incident,  had  this 
to  say,  and  I  think  the  matter  is  one  which 
should  be  subject  to  very  careful  check  by 
the  securities  commission  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
what  power  he  thinks  the  Legislature  has 
over   the   CBC  and/or  its  new  reports? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  that  question  after 
I  have  completed  the  account. 

Mr.  Singer:   It  is  a  federal  matter. 

Mr.   Chairman:    I  had  felt  that  the— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  are  going  to  make  any  comment  about 
it,  let  me  comment  in  reply  to  the  question 
from  the  member  for  Downsview. 

The  regulation  of  the  securities  market  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  on  the  promotion  of 
securities  is  a  matter  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  province.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  or  not  it  is  done  by  means  of 
printed  material,  or  audio  material,  visual 
material,  or  any  other  kind  of  material. 

The  member  for  Downsview  is  just  as 
familiar  with  constitutional  law  as  I  am  to 
know  that  in  that  particular  aspect  there  is 
no  question  whatsoever  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
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under  The  Securities  Act  to  regulate  the  pro- 
motional material  which  is  used  in  selling 
securities.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  falls 
within  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  hon.  member's 
opening  remarks  were  along  those  lines  and 
I  did  not  feel  he  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.   Ren  wick:    Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  could  answer 
the   member   without— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
consider  the  public  interest  requires  that  the 
record  disclose  what  little  I  know  about  it 
and  what  the  Minister  may  add  to  it,  because 
it  was  a  very  serious  breach,  in  my  judgment, 
of  what  is  required  in  terms  of  responsible 
news  coverage  relating  to  this  kind  of  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  may  be  irresponsible  but 
the  goverrmient  cannot  prosecute— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  will  not  take  long  to 
put  it  on  the  record  and  then  I  think  the 
Minister's  comment  would  be  most  in- 
teresting. 

J.  J.  Richards  first  came  across  the  story 
last  fall.  During  his  first  contacts  with  the 
company,  he  was  told  that  any  announce- 
ment would  be  made  in  New  York.  He 
casually  mentioned  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  foolish  to  make  any  announce- 
ment of  a  find  without  reference  to  the 
Quebec  government  because  of  the  political 
implications. 

Shortly  after  that  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  go  to  New  York  to  appear  before 
the  board  of  the  parent  company.  When  he 
got  there  the  directors  examined  him  on 
the  Quebec  situation  and  told  him  nothing, 
but  Richards  did  find  out  later  that  the 
company  had  contacted  the  Quebec  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  Mr.  Allard.  From  Mr. 
Allard  Richards  got  a  promise  that  he 
would  be  notified  when  an  announcement 
about  a  strike  on  the  Johns-Manville  prop- 
erty was  about  to  be  made.  In  the  mean- 
time, Richards  went  out  to  the  property 
and  talked  to  both  Johns-Manville  people 
and  engineers  on  adjoining  properties  being 
explored.  From  them  he  got  informatio»n 
that  indicated  the  strike  was,  indeed,  a  big 
one.  We  also  got  some  film  and  held  it  in 
readiness  for  the  time  an  announcement 
would  be  made. 

On  March  21,  Richards  says,  he  got  a 
call  from  Mr.  Allard's  office  saying  Johns- 


Manville  ofiicials  would  be  in  Quebec  City 
the  following  day  to  talk  to  the  Minister 
and  that  an  announcement  was  imminent. 
I  sent  Richards  to  Quelle  City.  He  phoned 
me  early  in  the  afternoon  to  say  that  Mr. 
Allard  had  not  been  able  to  contact  the 
Johns-Manville  people  at  the  Chateau  Fron- 
tenac,  and  he  was  therefore  leaving  the  city 
for  the  weekend.  A  little  later,  Richards 
phoned  again  to  say  that  he  had  found  the 
president  of  the  American  parent  company 
and  the  Canadian  subsidiary  at  the  hotel, 
and  that  the  Minister's  office  had  not  been 
able  to  find  them  because  their  rooms  had 
been  booked  in  the  name  of  another  com- 
pany official . 

Richards'  advice  was  that  the  announce- 
ment would  still  be  made  within  the  next 
few  days  as  soon  as  the  company  and  the 
Quebec  government  could  get  together 
again.  In  the  meantime,  he  said,  it  appeared 
as  if  other  news  media  were  tumbling  to 
the  story;  the  inference  was  that  if  we 
waited  we  would  be  beaten  on  our  own 
story. 

In  addition,  the  secrecy  in  which  we  had 
kept  the  whole  story  throughout  the  months 
within  the  news  service  had  been  broken. 
The  markets  had  closed  by  the  time  most 
people  in  the  newsroom  found  out  but 
there  were  indications  that  there  would  be 
strong  speculative  buying  of  stock  in  some 
of  the  properties  adjoining  Johns-Manville 
])y  news  personnel  when  the  market  opened 
(m  Monday. 

I  decided  to  run  the  story  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  (a)  the  information  we  had 
appeared  to  be  very  good  indeed,  (b)  that  it 
appeared  that  others  would  break  the  story 
if  we  did  not,  (c)  to  prevent  any  appearance 
of  the  CBC  news  service  withholding  infor- 
mation from  the  public  while  the  CBC 
employees  were  indulging  in  speculati\e 
buying  on  the  basis  of  information  we 
gathered  as  part  of  our  work. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  there  could  be 
11)  doubt  about  the  main  points  of  the 
story,  that  a  big  find  had  been  made  by 
Johns-Manville.  If  there  were  any  minor 
discrepancies  between  our  story  and  any 
announcement  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  it, 
they  would  be  straightened  out  before  the 
market  opened  on  Monday.  We  ran  the 
story  on  the  national  news  on  March  21. 
The  next  day  we  received  a  request  for  a 
correction  from  Dr.  Karl  B.  Lindell,  head 
of  the  Canadian  subsidiary.  In  his  state- 
ment he  said  there  was  no  basis  for  report- 
ing that  29  million  tons  of  high-grade  ore 
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had  been  established  on  the  Johns-Manville 
property'.  He  said  only  180,000  tons  of  low- 
^rade  ore  had  been  established  in  the  loca- 
tion first  selected  for  drilling. 

We  ran  the  statement  both  on  the  e\e- 
ning  and  national  news  of  March  23.  I 
would  note  that  Dr.  Lindell's  statement 
about  the  establishing  of  180,000  tons 
speaks  about  the  location  first  selected  for 
drilling.  In  fact,  that  figure  had  been 
released  by  the  company  in  October  1968, 
and  the  company  had  extended  their  area 
of  exploration  considerably  since  then. 

I  still  believe  that  our  original  informa- 
tion was  substantially  correct.  I  believe  this 
because  J.  J.  Richards  is  a  good  reporter 
and  his  information  came  from  good  sources 
both  within  and  outside  the  Johns-Manville 
company.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
fiualification  contained  in  the  Johns-Man- 
\  ille  statement  does  not  contradict  our  re- 
port and  that  the  only  direct  denial  pertains 
to  the  29  million  figure  we  used.  I  should 
add  here,  perhaps,  that  the  top  officials  of 
the  company,  according  to  Richards,  never 
told  him  they  had  a  big  strike  on  their 
hands.  However,  he  said  they  at  no  time 
denied  it  when  he  questioned  them  about 
it  directly. 

The  reluctance  of  the  company  officials 
to  talk  about  the  extent  of  their  find  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  regulations 
of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission governing  disclosure  of  drill  hole 
results  and  assay  reports.  Richards  said 
officials  of  the  company  told  him  several 
times  they  did  not  want  another  Texas 
Gulf  case  on  their  hands. 

There  were  a  nimi'ber  of  other  repercussions 
that  followed  from  that  particular  newscast, 
but  I  would  think  it  is  most  important  for 
the  Minister  to  advise  the  House  of  what- 
c^ver  consideration  was  given  by  the  securi- 
ties commi,ssion  to  that  incident  on  national 
television  news;  to  advise  the  House  as  to 
what  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  commission 
in  the  future  to  make  certain  that  the  national 
tc^levision  news  of  the  CBC,  or  any  other  of 
the  audio  or  visual  media,  are  not  misused 
for  tlie  purpose  of  exaggerating  likely  mining 
discoveries  or  prospects. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  was 
only  by  the  alertness  of  certain  persons  who 
ar{;  concerned  about  the  good  faith  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  province  that,  in  fact, 
calls  were  made  which  prevented  any  of  the 
adjoining  properties  that  were  held  by 
speculative  mining  companies  being  traded 
on    the    .stock  exchange    when   the    exchange 


opened  on  the  Monday  morning  following 
that  announcement.  Some  of  those  small 
companies  with  ground  in  the  area  reacted— 
and  you  can  get  some  sensation  of  the  wave 
of  speculation  that  resulted  from  this  matter. 
Canador  Mining  gained  13  cents  to  close  at 
60  cents  on  a  volume  of  nearly  100,000 
shares.  Mural  Mines  added  12  cents  to  close 
at  51  cents  on  heavy  volimie  of  266,250 
shares.  A  gain  of  18  cents  was  quickly 
recorded  by  Quebec  Chibougamau  Gold 
Fields  as  it  closed  at  95  cents  on  a  volume 
of  145,900  shares.  Subeo  Limited  tacked  on  a 
remarkable  77  cents  per  share  in  closing  at 
$2.90  on  a  volume  of  27,400  shares,  and 
United  Obalski  added  4.5  cents  to  28  cents 
on  a  volume  of  51,740  shares. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville  and  of  Johns-Manville  in 
the  United  States  responded  very  adequately 
to  the  speculative  story  which  was  broadcast 
on  the  national  news.  But  I  do  not  know, 
I  just  cannot  conceive  how  this  sort  of  a 
story  would  have  been  kept  in  the  cooler  for 
several  months  by  CBC,  and  then  suddenly, 
on  March  21,  Friday  night,  after  the  markets 
had  been  closed,  had  been  put  on  the 
national  news  without  the  motives  and  the 
reasons  for  that  speculative  promotion  taking 
place  being  open  to  serious  question.  I  know 
that  the  securities  commissions  are  un- 
doubtedly concerned  about  it.  I  would 
certainly  ask  that  the  Minister  make  as  com- 
plete a  statement  as  it  is  possible  about  that 
misuse  of  the  national  CBC  television  news 
on  that  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntiee:  Mt.  Chairman,  I 
remember  this  situation,  I  think,  in  general 
terms,  but  I  do  not  have  my  file  with  me. 
The  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
subject  refreshed  my  mind  on  it,  and  I  would 
say  that  the  general  resume  that  has  been 
given  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  member  from 
Riverdale  generally  represents  the  situation. 

The  Johns-Manville  property  in  question 
Vv'as  the  subject  of  the  alleged  ore  find.  I 
remember  answering  a  question  in  the  House 
about  it  at  the  time. 

The  point  there  was  that  the  claims  related 
to  the  quality  of  the  find  and  the  contents 
were  in  such  high  percentage  form  that 
they  were  even  in  excess  of  the  highest  per- 
centage content  of  the  most  successful  estab- 
lished mines  that  I  was  able  to  learn  about. 

The  activity,  as  the  hon,  member  has 
pointed  out,  seemed  to  take  place  through 
people    not    necessarily    associated    with    the 
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Johns-Mativille  organization-although  it  ap- 
peared that  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
people  to  expose  themselves  in  a  favourable 
light  to  officials  of  the  Johns-Man\'ille  com- 
pany in  order  that  third  parties  and  others 
might  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  froan 
this  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  intei-viewed  and  had  not  answered  ques- 
tions  and  so  on. 

One  other  item  tliat  remained  in  my  mind 
in  very  clear  form  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  reporter  involved  had  gone  on  what 
amounted  to  a  specal  assignment  and  was,  I 
believe,  travelling  as  the  guest  or,  at  least,  in 
one  of  the  planes  or  a  plane  owned  or  oper- 
ated l>y  one  of  the  property  owners  adjoining 
the  Johns-Manville  property. 

In  other  words,  by  a  property  owner  or 
someone  interested  in  property  in  that  area 
in  which,  if  the  alleged  Johns-ManvUle  find 
had  merit  and  proved  itself  out,  there  would 
be  a  fair  chance  or  a  chance  that  the  fault  or 
mineral  content  would  have  found  its  way. 
Speculators  or  others  might  be  interested  in 
the  other  properties  which  others  owned, 
apart   from   Johns-Manville   property. 

It  was  of  some  interest  that  on  the  night 
of  this  newscast  o\'er  the  CBC  the  chairman 
of  the  securities  commission  listened  to  the 
broadcast  himself  and  was  able  to  raise  his 
eyebrows  at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen 
on  the  screen.  He  commenced  his  own  in- 
vestigation the  following  day. 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  some  people 
in  the  newsroom  or  that  area  of  the  em- 
ployees group  of  die  CBC,  did  invest  in  some 
of  the  mining  properties  in  that  area  at  or 
about  that  time,  which  might  well  be  relatetl 
to  this  news  break. 

I  do  not  recall  the  numbers  involved  but 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  more  than 
three  or  four  people  involved  in  that  matter. 
The  investigation  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
prove  the  fihn  that  was  shown  or  taken  was 
of  the  property  purported  to  be  the  Johns- 
Manville  pixyperty— <that  matter  was  not  pur- 
sued to  prove  itself  one  way  or  the  other. 

However,  the  consulting  geologist  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  was  assigned 
to  the  matter,  and  made  contact  with  the  re- 
sponsible parties  in  the  Johns-Manville  group 
and  of  other  groups  in  that  area.  Immediately 
he  made  those  contacts,  he  reported  back 
that  there  was  no  truth  or  foundation  what- 
ever in  the  rumours  which  had  been  broad- 
cast. 

Consideration  was  given  then  to  the  total 
picture  which  evolved  on  this  information 
which  had  been  gathered,  including  the  very 


important  fact  that  the  properties  involved 
were  located  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
which  there  is  a  Quebec  Department  of 
Mines  and  Quebec  Securities  Commission. 
Also  considered  was  the  question,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  here  in  the  House, 
that  the  media  over  which  this  "alleged 
news  break"  was  broadcast  was  an  emana- 
tion of  the  federal  government  and  came 
under  federal  jurisdiction,  or  at  least  may 
have. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wonder  why  the  meml)er  for 
Riverdale  raised  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  the  (luestion 
of  some  other  implications  that  go  with  this, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  point  well  raised. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  like  to  follow  that  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  accordingly— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  You  are 
out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  proper  course  of 
action  to  take  in  all  the  circumstances  was 
to  put  together  the  information  which  had 
been  gathered  by  the  chairman  of  the  On- 
tario Securities  Commission  and  send  it  to 
the  appropriate  authority  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  because  that  is  where  the  properties 
were  located,  and  this  was  done;  secondly, 
to  see  that  this  information  and  the  result  of 
the  investigation  were  placed  with  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation.  This  was  done  and  an 
acknowledgment  was  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  securities  commission  confirming 
receipt  of  the  information  and  the  report. 

At  the  same  time,  having  in  mind  it  was 
partly  a  coincidence  and  partly  not,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  federal  Department  of  Cor- 
porate and  Commercial  Affairs  was  in  Toronto. 
He  was  advised  of  the  situation  and,  subse- 
quently, corrected  statements  made  o\er  the 
CBC.  No  further  action  was  then  taken  b>' 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  pursue  this  matter,  I  am  interested  in 
the  Minister's  comments  which  certainly  are 
not  as  specific  as  I  would  like  them  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether  or  not  the  securities  commis- 
sion interviewed  any  of  the  persons  or 
employees  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration in  connection  with  this  incident?  If 
so,  whom  did  they  interview? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
had  a  replay  of  the  film  with  what  is  referred 
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to  as  the  patter  that  went  with  the  film  sub- 
sequent to  the  actual  showing  on  March  21. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  investigation  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  employees  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and,  in  particular, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Richards,  profited  by  this  particular 
break. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  do  believe 
the  hon.  member  is  casting  an  unfair  aspersion 
on  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Richards  whom  I 
happen  to  know  quite  well  and  have  known 
for  some  time.  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  hap- 
pening because,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect,  the 
type  of  thing  that  happened  on  the  CBC, 
happens  in  newspaper  offices,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  news  bureaus,  all  across  this 
country  at  one  time  or  another,  because  the 
proper  information  is  not  made  available  to 
these  news  departments. 

I  rise  in  concern  over  the  reflection  that  is 
being  made  on  this  particular  individual.  To 
suggest  that  a  reporter  who  has  been  given 
an  assignment  to  go  out  and  get  a  news  story, 
gets  that  story,  comes  back  and  does  what 
he  is  told  to  do,  might  be  doing  it  for  some 
personal  gain,  I  do  not  think  is  fair  and  I 
resent   it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon,  member  really 
has  no  point  of  order  as  far  as  this  Legis- 
lature is  concerned.  What  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  said  it  not  out  of  order  on  that 
basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion raised  to  me,  the  commission  inter- 
viewed certain  members  of  tlie  CBC  staff  in 
the  offices  of  the  commission.  They  did  not 
see  the  film  replayed.  That  is  the  film  that 
accompanied  the  newscast  representing  the 
urea  of  the  alleged  find. 

I  am  now  speaking  from  my  own  point  of 
view  as  the  Minister.  I  have  forgotten  at  this 
moment  where  I  got  this  information.  It 
probably  was  from  the  chairman  of  the 
securities  commission.  But  I  cannot,  at  the 
moment,  identify  the  time  and  the  place  that 
it  came.  There  was  a  discussion  about  this 
particular  news  item  among  what  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  an  editorial  news  board, 
preparing  the  news  edition— the  broadcast— 
for  release,  at  which  the  subject  matter  was 
discussed  and  the  determination  of  that 
editorial  board  was  to  release  the  story  by 
Mr.  Richards. 

I  do  not  think,  actually,  there  is  anything 
else  that  I  could  add  at  this  moment  to  that. 


By  the  way,  I  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  some  amounts  of  shares 
bought  by  maybe  two,  three  or  four  people. 
My  information  has  been  that  the  amounts 
involved   are  not  significant. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  puz2ded 
by  the  legahties  of  this  situation.  The  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  cavalierly  dismissed  it  as 
being  obvious.  I  think  it  is  far  from  obvious. 
Let  me  pose  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Min- 
ister: 

Does  he  believe  that  if  this  instance  could 
be  clearly  established  as  being  in  good  faith 
—and  I  have  heard  very  little  that  would 
indicate  it  could  be  clearly  established  as 
being  in  bad  faith— but  if  it  was  clearly  estab- 
lished as  being  in  good  faith,  but  the  news 
staff  of  CBC  believed  it  was  reasonable  re- 
porting and  they  did  it  in  good  faith,  would 
he  ha\'e  any  authority  at  all  within  the  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction  to  complain  about  what 
the  CBC  had  done? 

That  is  the  first  case.  Even  if  it  was  clearly 
established  it  was  in  bad  faith,  would  he  have 
any  authority  under  the  provincial  legislation 
to  act?  Now  I  note  he  said  he  reported  it— 
and  perhaps  complained— to  the  CBC  because 
he  did  not  like  the  tone  of  it,  or  the  chainnan 
of  the  securities  commission  did  not  like  the 
tone  of  it,  and  had  it  been  serious  enough— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  use  the 
phrase  "tone  of  it"  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  reported  it  to  the 
CBC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  leave  this  particular 
instance  and  talk  about  it  in  hypothetical 
terms.  If  it  had  clearly  been  in  good  faith, 
would  the  Minister  complain  within  the  power 
of  the  statutes  that  he  administers  within  the 
'power  of  this  Legislature?  If  it  had  been  in 
bad  faith  what  could  he  have  done? 

If  information  of  this  kind  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  reporter— who  is  not  an  officer 
or  a  substantial,  or  any  kind  of  shareholder  at 
all— of  any  of  the  companies  involved  and  the 
reporter  having  heard  something  goes  out  and 
"buys  some  shares  of  the  stock,  is  there  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  within  the  present 
legislation  to  control  that?  Should  there  be 
anything  done?  Supposing  the  reporter  who 
has  come  across  it  is  an  employee  of  the  CBC? 
I  think  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  field  of  law, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
extent  to  which  the  Minister  has  in\estigated 
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this  and  the  exent  to  which  he  is  prepared  to 
give  us  some  legal  opinions  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrec:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  legal  opinion  on  the  matter  at  the 
moment.  I  will  simply  say  this,  I  think  that 
if  this  matter  has  ])eon  sa\cd  by  the  hon. 
memlx'r  for  Riverdale  for  such  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  it  might  well  ha\  e  been  placed 
on  the  order  paper  so  that  a  properly  pre- 
pared and  documented  answer  coidd  ha\'e 
W'vn  submitted. 

I  would  also  say  this,  in  the  securities  com- 
mission, and  our  goxerrunent  and  this  Legis- 
lature, I  ha\e  been  listening  all  evening  and 
all  afternoon  to  the  concern  with  which  we 
must  recognize  the  public  interest  with  respect 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks  and 
shares- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  you  are  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Exactly,  and  I  accept 
that  responsibility.  Wc  do.  But  regardless  of 
what  happens  in  die  future,  with  respect  to 
federal  legislation,  and  with  respect  to  a  fed- 
eral securities  commission,  there  is  no  federal 
organization  at  the  moment  and  there  was 
none  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  department  that  started  under 
the  Hon.  John  Turner  who  has  subsequently 
been  transferred  to  another  department.  If 
this  was  in  March,  Mr.  Turner  would  have 
still  lx;en  in  that  department,  because  it  was 
<mly  after  July  of  last  year  that  he  went  to 
l)e  the  Minister  of  Justice.  I  am  just  trying  to 
think  back  about  the  dates  of  the  situation. 
1'here  was  nat  any  determination  by  the  fed- 
eral level  or  any  organization  of  any  federal 
securities  commission.  So  there  was  no 
machinery  there. 

But  there  were  officials  who  were  interested 
in  the  general  subject  and  in  the  problems 
that  came  up,  and  who  had  come  to  Toronto 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
problems  that  might  come  up  and  how  they 
were  dealt  with  and  what  we  did  with  them. 

Well,  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  these 
problems,  having  in  mind  that  public  interest 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  there  was  the  problem  of 
the  CBC  on  the  one  hand,  which  was  a  side 
matter   really. 

I  think  the  location  of  the  property  being 
in  Quebec  is  probably  the  dominating  factor 
and  the  important  step  was  to  let  the  Quebec 
department  have  the  appropriate  information. 
They  had  been  involved,  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  expected  that  the  Quebec  Minister  of 
Mines— I   think   it   was   predicted— was    about 


to  make  a  statement  in  support  of  this  find,  a 

statement  of  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  the 
economic  activity  that  would  be  generated 
and  so  on. 

I  caimot  put  it  to  the  members  of  the 
House  any  other  way  than  that.  There  was 
not— and  there  is  none  today— any  federal 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  That  is  the 
whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Then,  to  cover  that 
gap,  it  was  discussed  with  a  very  senior 
official  of  the  federal  department.  Informa- 
tion, for  what  it  would  accomplish,  was  put 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  CBC  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  reporting  on  speculative  dis- 
coveries of  mines  or  oil  rights- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that  was  the  respon- 
sible thing  to  do  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  the  CBC  ac- 
knowledged that  letter  courteously.  I  know 
of  no  other  action  that  has  been  taken  since. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Well,  let  me  project 
my  hypothetical  case  a  little  further,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Let  us  leave  the  CBC,  a  federal 
agency,  alone  and  the  province  of  Quebec 
alone. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  sits  up  in  the 
press  gallery  here,  in  the  course  of  an  assign- 
ment from  his  editor,  comes  across  some  in- 
formation which  leads  him  to  believe  that 
something  is  happening  in  northern  Ontario 
which  is  going  to  lead  to  a  major  discovery. 
To  the  best  of  his  ability  he  researches  it  and 
writes  an  honest  report  in  good  faith.  And 
on  the  way  by  he  mentions  it  to  several  of 
his  colleagues,  either  from  his  own  paper  or 
from  several  other  papers. 

Now  what  puzzled  me— and  disturbed  me 
a  bit— when  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
began  to  get  into  this— the  Minister  said,  if  I 
recall  his  words  correctly,  "I  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  that"  and  "the  possibilit>'  of  a 
conflict  of  interest." 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  Ontario  situation  and 
the  investigations  made  by  somebody  up  there 
which  lead  to  this  sort  of  chain  of  events, 
There  is  a  story  about  to  be  written  in  good 
faith,  as  a  result  of  careful  and  responsible 
investigation,  and  during  the  course  of  it  it 
becomes  known  to  several  other  people,  either 
on  that  particular  newspaper  or  another  paper, 
and  those  other  people  go  out— or  this  reporter 
goes  out— and  starts  investing  in  some  of  the 
lands  that  are  affected  by  this  discovery.  Is 
that  wrong?   Is  that  controlled?   Should  it  be 
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controlled?  I  wonder  just  how  far  you  can 
get. 

These  are  people  who  are  not  promoting 
the  stocks.  They  own  no  shares  in  it  in 
advance.  They  are  not  directors  of  the  com- 
pany. How  far  do  you  project  in  this  thing? 
Wherein  is  there  a  conflict  of  interest?  Wliere 
does  it  start  and  where  does  it  end? 

This  is  the  chain  of  thought  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  member  for  Riverdale  raises  in 
my  mind:  How  broad  do  you  spread  your  net, 
how  broad  should  you?  Is  it  in  the  public 
interest  that  you  spread  it  that  wide?  I  am 
looking  for  some  guidance  from  the  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
purport  to  give  the  member  for  Downsview 
any  guidance  on  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  was  not  asking  you.  I 
was  asking  the  Minister. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  right  and  the  Min- 
ister declined  to  give  you  any  guidance. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  has  not.  He  has  not 
had  an  opportimity. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  make  this 
point,  first  of  all  that  the  reporter  for  the 
CBC,  as  the  Minister  has  stated,  travelled  to 
the  area  on  an  airplane  which  was  in  associa- 
tion with  people  who  had  mining  interests  in 
the  adjacent  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  know— if  the  Minister 
has  knowledge  of  it— whether  in  fact  J.  J. 
Ricliards,  as  was  stated  in  what  I  believe  to 
he  the  internal  report  of  the  CBC,  ever  met 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  Johns- 
Manville?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  this  was  in  fact  a  well-planned,  but 
nipped  in  the  bud— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  deal  with  this 
a  step  at  a  time? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  do  we  know  whether  he  met  with 
Johns-Manville  officials  is,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  take  that  to  mean  that 
you  did  not  question  Mr.  Richards  about  his 
involvement  in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  arose  through  the 
fact  that  three  appointments  were  made  with 
Mr.  Richards  to  come  to  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Commission  offices,  but  on  each  occasion 
he  did  not  arrive. 


Mr.  Sopha:  They  should  hold  their  delegates 
here  to  ransom. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  gets  more  and  more 
interesting. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  First  of  all  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  through  the  alertness  of  the  chair- 
man and  through  the  alertness  of  other 
persons  who  were  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, the  coup,  which  it  was  proposed  would 
be  carried  out,  was  prevented.  Therefore  we 
will  not  know,  unless  the  securities  commis- 
sion makes  the  investigation,  the  extent  of  the 
investment,  prior  to  the  March  21  broadcast, 
of  persons  who  may  have  been  privy  to  this 
—in  my  judgment,  a  well-prepared,  long-range 
operation  to  misuse  the  national  television  of 
the  CBC  for  their  profit.  I  believe  this  is,  in 
fact,  what  was  about  to  take  place  and  which 
did,  in  fact,  take  place  but  for  very  goml 
reason  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Mr.  Knight:  What  evidence  do  you  have? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  securities  commission 
believes  it  has  any  authority  by  which  it  can 
call  Mr.  J.  J.  Richards  and  other  persons  in 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
the  persons  in  whose  company  Mr.  Richards 
made  the  trip,  or  trips,  to  the  properties  in 
Quebec  or  to  New  York  City,  to  give  evidence 
as  to  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  within  the  CBC 
there  was  any  plan— and  I  delete  specifically 
the  words  "within  the  CBC"— whether  there 
was  any  plan  by  Mr.  Richards,  or  by  Mr. 
Richards  and  persons  unknown  to  me  privy  to 
it,  to  use  in  a  carefully  prepared  way  over  a 
period  of  months,  a  method  by  which  they 
hoped  to  make  a  substantial  killing  on  the 
market- 
Mr.  Ben:  What  answer  do  you  expect  him 
to  give  to  that? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —knowing  that  they  were 
free  from  any  effective  investigation  by  the 
securities  commission,  or  by  the  CBC. 

Mr.  Ben:  Good  grief! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Humber 
says,  "What  is  the  point?"  He  obviously 
missed  my  first  remarks  or  they  were  not 
clear, 

Mr.  Ben:  What  answer  could  he  give? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  asked  whether  or  not 
they  were  going  to  call  those  persons;  whether 
they  believe  they  have  the  attthority  to  call 
them  to  conduct  that  kind  of  an  investiga- 
tion. 
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Hon.  \fr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  should  refresh 
his  memory,  and  that  is  that  the  securities  in 
the  various  mines  in  that  surrounding  area 
are  all,  as  I  understand  it,  traded  in  Quebec, 
not  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ben:  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  is  not  so.  I  ha\  e  been  sitting  here  fairly 
quietly  listening  to  this  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ha\e  got  up  in  this  particular  deljate 
and  in  this  Minister's  estimates.  But  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  it  has  not  occurred  to 
some  people  that  there  is  a  great  groimd  for 
suspicion. 

First  of  all,  for  many,  many  months  prior 
to  the  announcement  there  was  allegedly 
a  uranium  strike  in  Quebec.  There  were 
reports  that  the  French  government  was  pre- 
pared to  invest  huge  smns  of  money  to 
de\'elop  a  so-called  uranium  strike  in  Quebec 
in  which  they  were  going  to  have  an  interest. 

Secondly,  if  the  CBC  is  involved,  why  did 
somebody  go  from  Toronto  to  Quebec? 

Thirdly,  J.  J.  Richards  is  not  a  reporter,  he 
is  a  commentator,  and  it  is  foolish  to  equate 
that  man  with  people  who  sit  in  this  gallery 
and  report.  He  goes  and  records  on  film 
statements  made  by  somebody  and  then  inter- 
jects certain  comments.  Yet  in  this  particular 
instance,  those  of  you  who  did  see  the  CBC 
news  will  recall  he  was  shovm  next  to  what 
were  supposed  to  be  core  samples,  with  an 
employee,  or  a  person  who  was  supposed  to 
lie  an  employee  of  a  drilling  firm  with  a 
geiger  counter  in  his  hand.  That  geiger 
counter  was  really  singing. 

In  other  words,  it  appeared  as  if  this  was 
in  fact  a  major  strike.  In  fact,  the  first  time 
I  heard  of  it  they  were  talking  in  terms  of 
billions  of  tons;  it  was  fantastic.  I  would  not 
accept  it  at  first,  but  what  the  Minister  over- 
looks is  first  of  all  those  three  points: 

1.  There  were  a  lot  of  nmiours  months 
ahead  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  big 
uranium  strike  in  Quebec. 

2.  That  the  French  government  had  an 
interest  in  it;  they  were  going  to  invest  in 
it; 

3.  When  it  comes  to  the  CBC  they  take  a 
man  from  Toronto,  not  from  Montreal;  they 
fly  him  in  from  Toronto. 

And  then  also: 

4.  If  the  Minister's  department  was  reading 
the  financial  pages  they  would  have  seen  that 
one  company  that  did  profit  by  this  announce- 
ment was  Quebec  Chibougamau.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  told  of  that  stock  and  told  it  was 
going  to  go  up. 


An  Hon.  member:  Did  you  buy? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  bought. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Did  you  sell  at  the  right 
price? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  went  up. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):   How  much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  sold,  but  not  in  time.  The  fact 
is  that  stock  is  listed  on  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  It  was  reported  as  being  the  one 
that  had  profited  most  from  that  flurry  of 
activity,  so  it  is  not  quite  true  to  report  that 
there  was  not  an  Ontario  company  involved. 

The  only  aspect  that  shocked  me,  made  me 
extremely  suspicious  was,  first  of  all,  I  also 
know  J.  J.  Richards  and  I  think  he  was  a 
dupe  in  this.  I  do  think  the  man  was  an 
innocent  dupe.  I  also  think  it  was  pre- 
meditated although  I  do  not  know  who 
would  be  behind  it.  I  think  they  picked  a 
company  like  Johns-Manville  because,  first  of 
all,  it  was  an  extra-territorial  company,  it  was 
in  New  York;  secondly,  extremely  reputable; 
thirdly,  it  was  not  in  Ontario,  it  was  in 
Quebec  that  these  activities  were  being 
carried  on.  An  American  company  carrying 
on  in  Quebec. 

All  these  things  caused  me  to  be  extremeU 
suspicious.  But  then,  I  am  not  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  and  I  do  not  have  their 
money,  nor  do  I  have  the  money  of  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park,  so  I  could  not  send 
anybody  to  investigate  the  matter.  So,  I  lost 
a  couple  of  hundred  bucks,  what  am  I  going 
to  do?  Make  a  federal  case  out  of  it?  But  I 
still  say  there  is  something  extremely  sus- 
picious about  the  whole  operation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\e  some 
knowledge- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  gained 
the  floor  on  a  point  of  order  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  speech.  However,  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  useful  contribution  to  the  debate.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Minister  should  regain  the 
floor. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  not,  then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  may  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  Minister  would  permit, 

I  have  some  information- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Here  is  the  guy  who  made  a 

big  pile. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  —that  may  be  of  help  to 
everyone. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  always  does. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Fortunately,  I  was  not  in- 
\()l\ed  in  this  particular  disaster  but  I  was 
\  ery  curious  about  it  afterwards.  I  had  a  little 
more  luck  than  the  securities  commission  and 
briefly  I  questioned  John  J.  Richards  on  this 
matter. 

Of  this  I  am  convinced,  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  conspiracy.  I  agree  with  the 
member  for  Humber  that  he  was  a  dupe  in 
the  conspiracy,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
and  there  \'ery  well  may  have  been  because 
the  circumstances  are  highly  suspicious.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  was  set  up  and  that  a 
certain  individual  holding  certain  properties, 
not  connected  with  Johns-Manville  whatso- 
e\er,  around  Johns-Manville,  very  carefully 
set  up  the  CBC  for  this  purpose.  J.  J. 
Richards  turned  out  to  be  the  fall  guy  for  the 
whole  thing.  I  certainly  believe,  and  I  agree 
with  the  member  for  Riverdale,  that  there  is 
reason  to  have  these  people  subpoenaed.  Let 
us  find  out  exactly  who  set  this  up  and  who 
stood  to  gain  because  there  is  no  question  if 
this  is  what  occurred,  it  was  a  massive  fraud 
or  an  attempt  at  massive  fraud. 

If  you  invite  someone  in  to  speak  to  you 
and  they  do  not  come,  you  have  the  power 
to  subpoena  them.  Bring  them  in  and  find 
out  who  set  up  J.  J.  Richards.  When  you  do 
find  out,  go  back  to  those  people,  because  this 
case  smells.  I  am  convinced  that  whatever 
conspiracy  did  take  place,  took  place  outside 
the  CBC  and  not  inside  the  CBC. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Knight:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  a  news  broadcaster  for  14  years  and  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  if  you  are  going  to 
call  some  broadcaster,  reporter  or  com- 
mentator before  the  commission  to  question 
certain  information  that  they  may  have  broad- 
cast pertaining  to  some  speculative  mining 
enterprise,  you  might  just  as  well  call  all  the 
news  reporters  because  I  think  all  reporters 
at  one  time  or  another  are  involved  in  this 
type  of  story. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  we  have  to 
fly  by  the  seat  of  our  pants  because  I  do  not 
think  this  commission  has  ever  made  any 
effort  to  inform  or  to  properly  educate  those 
who  disseminate  the  news  in  this  province. 
There  are  no  firm  guidelines  in  relation  to 
what  the  dangers  may  be. 


I  do  not  say  that  news  reporters  can  be 
dictated  to,  or  that  they  will  surrender  their 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press  very  freely,  but 
I  think  they  would  welcome  more  infonna- 
tion.  I  myself  ha\e  broadcast  certain  specu- 
lative mining  ventures  on  the  basis  of  certain 
information  given  to  me.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  personal  gain  for  myself  or  for  any 
personal  reasons  whatsoever,  but  merely  on 
the  basis  that  here  is  a  good  story.  It  looks 
like  a  good  s'tory  and  seems  authentic;  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  people,  so  I  use  it. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  receive  phone  calls 
from  people  saying:  "That  might  have  a 
certain  adverse  effect  on  the  stock  market."  I 
say:  "It  is  a  good  news  story."  That  is  the 
way  newsmen  go,  they  go  on  something  that 
is  a  good  news  story  which  has  been  properly 
checked  out. 

This  is  why  I  became  somewhat  concerned 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  J.  J. 
Richards.  I  have  known  him  since  1959  and 
he  is  a  crackerjack  reporter  and  always  has 
been.  He  is  the  type  of  fellow  who  when 
the  news  director  says,  "Get  out  and  get  a 
story,"  he  gets  it.  He  will  not  take  no  for 
an  answer.  He  digs  up  information  and  he 
comes  back  with  facts.  He  is  an  eager  beaver. 
That  is  what  we  all  tr>'  to  be  in  the  news 
business. 

Rather  than  reflect  too  strongly  on  news 
reporters  who  broadcast  or  write  these  mining 
speculative  stories— it  is  the  only  term  1  can 
think  of  at  the  moment— let  the  commission 
get  involved,  and  those  in  a  position  to  know 
what  the  pitfalls  are,  what  effects  these  stories 
and  this  information  have  on  the  stock  market 
and  the  misleading  aspects  there  may  be  for 
innocent  investors. 

I  think  the  securities  commission  should  go 
out  of  its  way  to  perhaps  put  a  package 
together  of  some  kind  to  fully  inform  those 
in  the  news  media.  That  is  the  contribution 
I  would  like  to  make  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  any- 
body to  formulate  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  cover  every  conceivable  eventuality. 
All  I  am  talking  about  is  the  steps  which  the 
securities  commission  took  or  have  taken  since 
the  event.  It  is  only  out  of  that  kind  of 
understanding  of  what  takes  place  that  per- 
haps it  is  possible  to  frame  realistic  niles 
governing  future  procedures. 
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In  the  light  of  what  the  Minister  has  said 
alK)iit  the  inability  of  the  commission  to  ques- 
tion one  of  the  key  persons  in  this  exceed- 
ingly mysterious  transaction,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  putting  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  the  Northern 
Miner- 
Mr.  Ben:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.    J.    Renwick:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    will 
answer  the  question  when  I  have  completed 
putting- 
Mr.  Ben:   It  is  important.    It  is  in  regard 
to  the  statement  that  he  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Riv- 
erdale refuses  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  completely  demolishes— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Riv- 
erdale has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  kind  of  reporter  would  dis- 
close the  source  of  information?  This  man 
says:  Summons  him.  What  kind  of  reporter 
would  he  be? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  contempt  he  has  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  answer  the  question  from  the  member 
for  Humber  as  soon  as  I  have  completed  put- 
ting on  the  record  two  brief  paragraphs  that 
I  want  to  place  on  the  record  in  the  light  of 
what  the  Minister  has  said  from  the  Northern 
Miner  on  March  27,  1969: 

Mr.  Knight:  Has  the  Northern  Miner  ever 
been  wrong? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Has  the  Northern  Miner  ever 
been  right? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Is  the  Northern  Miner  read, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Throughout  northern  Ontario, 
religiously. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Quoting: 

Checking  with  Johns-Manville  officials, 
the  Northern  Miner  learns  that  the  CBC 
had  requested  and  had  been  granted  per- 


mission to  visit  the  property  and  take 
pictures.  News  reporter  and  photographer 
of  the  CBC,  J.  J.  Richards,  in  company 
with  J.  C.  Shaw,  consulting  engineer  for 
United  Obalski  Mining  Company,  and 
others  of  the  P.  M.  Malouf  group  of  com- 
panies, then  visited  the  property  early  in 
March  in  a  helicopter.  The  official  adds 
that  routine  stipulations  applied.  The  visi- 
tors would  be  conducted  around  and  shown 
the  property,  shown  the  cores  being 
obtained  from  the  drills  but  that  no  engi- 
neering information  would  be  supplied  or 
information  on  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  know  people- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  A  further  quotation  which 
simply  says  that: 

Financial  circles  buzzed  with  rumours 
that  the  CBC  was  most  likely  the  gullible 
victim  of  interested  outsiders. 

To  that  extent  I  can  understand  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  High  Park,  making 
that  point,  but  the  CBC  is  made  up  of  a  host 
of  people. 

Certainly  it  is  most  surprising  that  the 
CBC  news  gatherers  did  not  have  official 
confirmation  from  company  ofiicials  or 
authoritative  government  sources  loefore 
airing  information  of  such  supposedly  major 
significance. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  add  a  further 
paragraph  from  this  same  news  story. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  point  you  are  making.  What  is  the 
point  you  are  making? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Quoting: 

Contacted  by  the  Northern  Miner,  Mr. 
Allard,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
for  Quebec,  confirmed  that  he  had  not 
made  any  statement  to  the  CBC  concern- 
ing the  uranium  deposits  of  Canadian 
Johns-Manville.  In  fact,  he  added,  the 
company  had  not  given  him  any  informa- 
tion regarding  its  findings.  He  emphati- 
cally denied  that  he  had  ever  been  on  the 
St.  Anne  du  Lac  area  properties. 

Well,  the  point  which  seems  to  have  eluded 
my  friend  from  the  right,  is  very  simple.  I 
think  that  there  was  a  planned  operation  to 
use  the  national  television  of  the  CBC  for 
the  purpose  of  deluding  great  numbers  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  about  the 
prospects  of  that  part  of  Quebec.  That  it  was 
well  planned- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  very  serious  charge. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  —that  it  was  well  planned, 
and  that  it  fell,  as  all  well-planned  frauds  fall, 
among  the  three  stools.  It  involved  Ontario, 
who  could  not  really  find  they  could  do  veiy 
much  about  it  because  the  property  was  in 
Quebec;  the  property  in  Quebec  because  it 
was  the  CBC;  and  the  CBC  because  they  are 
not  too  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
any  authority  to  make  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  what  we  said. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  I  am  saying,  despite 
what  the  member  for  Humber,  who  blows  hot 
and  cold  on  the  issue  has  said,  and  despite 
the  plea  from  the  member  from  Port  Arthur 
that  all  newscasters  are  entitled  to  a  wide 
range  of  irresponsibilit> — 

Mr.  Knight:  Yoxi  are  putting  words  in  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Despite  those  matters,  I  am 
asking  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  two 
questions.  One  is:  Do  they  have  the  authority 
to  conduct  an  in-depth  investigation  of  this 
whole  matter,  and  secondly,  if  they  have  that 
authority,  will  they  conduct  that  kind  of 
investigation  and  make  their  report  available 
to  this  assembly? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  very  serious  charge 
he  is  making. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  has  taken  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  finally  get  down  to  the  point  and  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  should  clarify 
one  point  that  has  been  raised.  I  think  it  is 
a  correct  statement  and  position  that  the  com- 
mission does  have  authority  in  the  circum- 
stances to  conduct  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  argument 
about  that.  But  in  all  the  circumstances, 
since  the  property  lies  in  Quebec,  it  might  be 
a  desirable  locale  of  the  investigation  to  be 
carried  on  either  by  the  province  of  Quebec 
or  the  CBC  itself. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make 
one  comment  and  then  the  member  for 
Humber  can  have  the  floor  as  long  as  he 
wants  it  on  this  topic.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  the  news  broadcast,  carefully  prepared, 
with  the  film  background  story  on  the  Friday 
night's  news  broadcast- 
Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  was  a  Sunday  night. 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  March  21. 


Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  was  a  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  March  21— which  I  believe 
was  a  Friday  night  but  I  can  be  corrected  on 
that— on  March  21,  that  carefully  prepared 
newscast  item  which  occupied,  in  terms  of  the 
newscast  time,  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
time  of  that  telecast,  originated  in  the  CBC 
studios,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  diplomatic  immunity  attached  to 
them. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps 
the  Minister  is  missing  the  point  here.  As  I 
understand  it,  J.  J.  Richards  got  up  there  in 
a  plane  that  was  supplied  by  people  who  were 
connected  with  Quebec  Chibougamau.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  accompanied  Mr. 
Richards,  and  it  strikes  me  as  strange  that 
this  governmental  department  whose  estimates 
we  are  considering  this  evening,  should  not 
at  least  ask  the  officers  of  Quebec  Chibouga- 
mau, "How  did  you  happen  to  be  accompany- 
ing a  reporter  from  the  CBC  with  camera 
and  equipment,  to  property  in  which  you  have 
no  interest  unless  you  happen  to  own  a  few 
shares  in  Johns-Manville,  like  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  people,  and  interest  this 
reporter  in  taking  pictures  of  core  samples 
which  would  leave  this  reporter  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  major  strike?"  You  might 
even  ask  the  officers  of  Quebec  Chibougamau 
if  they  perhaps  suggested  to  this  reporter  that 
these  core  samples  represented  a  major  strike. 
And  then  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister,  although  I  am  not  that  versed 
in  the  mining  field,  I  was  always  under  the 
impression  that  core  samples  were  very 
jealously  guarded  on  the  drill  site  and  no 
one  was  given  access  to  them  unless  he  was 
a  person  in  authority. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  were  all  through  that  with 
Windfall. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  in  Windfall,  for  instance, 
nobody  could  get  to  the  core  samples.  Here 
everybody  got  to  the  core  samples  and  these 
are  the  kind  of  questions  that  I  would  think 
that  the  officers  of  Quebec  Chibougamau 
would  have  been  asked. 

Now  as  far  as  the  member  for  Riverdale 
talking  about  getting  Richards  before  you, 
and  the  Minister  mentioning  that  there  were 
three  appointments  he  did  not  keep,  I  would 
have  less  respect  for  the  man  if  he  did  keep 
them.  If  he  is  a  reporter,  although  he  may 
not  be  protected  in  law  from  so  doing,  it  is  an 
unwritten  tenet  of  the  reporting  profession  of 
the  fourth  estate  that  you  keep  your  sources 
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confidential,  that  you  do  not  divulge  the 
source  of  your  information. 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  people  will  say 
that  this  man  was  duped  and  if  anybody  is 
justified  in  divulging  how  he  got  into  this 
position,  where  his  name  is  now  smeared,  it 
would  be  the  man  himself.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  measure  of  the  man  that 
duped  as  he  was,  slandered  as  his  name  may 
have  been,  he  still  had  a  responsibility  to  his 
profession  and  said,  "I  refuse  to  divulge  my 
source  of  information  because  in  my  profes- 
sion it  is  not  done,  even  though  I  have  been 
slandered  and  libeled  and  ridiculed,  etc."  So 
I  cannot  see  calling  him. 

But  as  I  say,  I  cannot  understand  this  com- 
mission not  calling  the  officers  of  Quebec 
Chibougamau.  The  stock  is  presently,  I  think, 
49  cents  or  50  cents— it  more  than  doubled  in 
value  and  went  down  again.  How  many 
people  connected  with  Quebec  Chibougamau 
made  profits  and  why  were  they  there  on 
Johns-Manville  property  leading  a  reporter 
from  the  CBC  around  to  take  pictures  of  core 
samples  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  them? 
These  kinds  of  things  would  exercise  my 
curiosity;  in  fact  they  have,  that  is  why  I  am 
relating  them,  but  I  think  it  should  also  exer- 
cise the  curiosity  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  have  a 
number  of  matters  on  the  securities  commis- 
sion and  they  are  not  related  to  this  particular 
topic  but  I  would  like  to  pursue— 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further  on 
this  particular  topic? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Not  on  this  topic,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  other  member— I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  I  am  going  to  try  to 
restrict  the  debate,  I  would  just  like  to— 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  that  the 
committee  of  supply  rise  and  report  progress 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  go  to  the 
order  paper  to  do  some  second  readings, 
some  work  in  committee  of  the  whole  House 
and  then  return  to  continue  with  these 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:05  o'clcKk,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  our  guests  in 
the  east  gallery  are  from  Chedoke  public 
school  in  Hamilton  and  from  St.  Patrick's 
sdiool  in  Woodstock;  in  the  west  gallery  are 
students  from  Nortlvwood  public  school  in 
Brampton  and  in  lx)th  galleries,  students  from 
St.  Ursula's  sei>arate  school  in  Scarborough. 

Later  tliis  afternoon  there  will  be  students 
with  us  from  the  Dr.  S.  J.  Phillips  public 
school  in  Oshawa;  from  Deseronto  public 
school  in  Desoronto;  from  St.  Benedict's  high 
school  in  Gait;  and  from  Parkview  public 
sdiool  in  Midland. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
East  has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
Has  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  a  ques- 
tion of  a  Minister  here? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order:  I  would  like  to 
add  to  your  welcome  to  guests  in  the  House 
today  Dr.  Ray  Farquharson,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  Legislature  in  British 
Columbia,  co-holder  of  tiie  seat  with  Tom 
Burgess,  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  in  that  province.  He  is  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Before  you  continue  with  the  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  on  a  point  of  order,  I  would 
like  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  colleagues 
sitting  beside  me  here  with  the  Liberal  red 
cari>ations  in  their  lapels  are  today  celebrat- 
ing the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  firet  election 
to  this  House. 

I  understand  there  are  a  few  in  other  loca- 
tions in  the  Hou^  who  are  celebrating  the 
same  occasion,  but  our  financial  allotment  for 
buying  flowers  ran  out  with  the  ones  we 
were  able  to  provide  for  our  own  friends.. 
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I  know  you  would  like  to  join  with  me  in 
offering  oiur  congratulations. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
liJis  a  point  of— 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre):  I 
rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  we  have  only  one  member  in 
the  New  Democratic  group  to  congratulate 
who  falls  in  that  category,  to  whom  we 
offer  our  congratulations  for  ten  years  of 
faithful  service,  and  it  is  the  member  for 
Hamilton   Centre    (Mr.    Davison). 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
decade  of  wisdom  and  experience  which  these 
members  have,  will  add  to  the  dignity  and 
progress  of  the  business  in  the  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines: 

Will  the  Minister  see  to  it  that  the  em- 
ployees at  the  Copper  Chff  smelter  will  be 
supplied  with  drinking  water  as  set  out  under 
The  Mining  Act? 

Was  there  a  near  walkout  by  employees  at 
the  Copper  Cliff  smelter  on  June  3  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  drinking  water? 

Is  the  source  of  supply  for  the  Copper 
Cliff  smelter  the  Vermilion  River,  which  is 
known   to   be   impaired   considerably? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  the 
(quality  of  the  drinking  water  supplied  to  the 
employees  at  Copper  Cliff  smelter  is  presently 
under  investigation  by  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  as  requested  by  me. 

The  second  question,  regarding  a  near  walk- 
out; the  phraseology  of  the  question  was: 

"Was  there  a  near  walk-out  by  the  em- 
employees  at  Copper  Cliff?"  and  so  on. 

My  answer  to  that  is,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  third  question:  "Is  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  Copper  Cliff  smelter,  the  Vermilion 
River?"  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  source 
of  water  supply  is  the  Vermilion  River.   ^ 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
lK>rough  Centre  has  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Ser\'ices. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  TiO  the  Minister  of  SociiU 
and  Family  Services:  Is  it  correct  that  imder 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  special 
assistance  is  being  financed  50  per  cent  by 
the  municipality  and  50  per  cent  by  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  special 
assistances  under  The  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  province  reimburses  the  munici- 
pality 50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  special 
assistance,  and  then  claims  the  50  per  cent 
from  the  federal  government  under  tlie  Can- 
ada Assistance  Plan. 

Mrs.  M  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  ac- 
cept a  supplementary  question? 

In  actuality  the  provincial  government  does 
not  put  out  money  towards  special  assistance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  me  put  it  this  way, 
Mr.  Speaker;  I  think  my  answer  answers  the 
question.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  resolve  or 
determine  the  initial  tax  dollar  that  is  eventu- 
ally paid,  then  perhaps  the  answer  in  this 
case  would  be  "yes"  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ha\  e  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  had  the  Speaker's  eye  first. 
The  Minister  he  was  addressing  is  in  the 
House— Lands  and  Forests.  Windsor  West- 
did  I  say  Scarborough?    My  error. 

Mr.  H.  Peacock  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

1.  Before  announcing  the  location  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  tissue  mill  yesterday,  did  the 
Minister  advise  the  company  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  five-year  programme  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  regional  development  council 
for  the  Huntsville  area? 

2.  Did  the  Minister  advise  the  regional 
development  branch  of  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  company's  intention  to  locate 
there? 

3.  Was  the  company's  proposal  discussed 
by  the  Cabinet  committee  on  regional  de- 
velopment? 

4.  If  "yes,"  does  the  location  of  the  plant 
in  Huntsville  indicate  rejection  by  the  go^'em- 
ment  of  the  recommendations  of  the  five-year 
programme? 


Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member,  I  am  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
information  and  I  will  try  to  have  a  reply 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memlxjr  for  Went- 
worth now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you.  A 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Maiy 
Bloom,  child  psychologist  with  the  Hamilton 
children's  mental  health  centre,  as  reported 
in  the  Spectator  on  June  7,  tliat  mental  ill- 
ness amoung  city  children  verges  on  the 
epidemic  scale,  will  the  Minister  take  action 
to  ensure  that  the  100-bed  hospital  at 
Chedoke,  which  was  cut  from  this  year's  pro- 
gramme, is  immediately  proceeded  with? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  l)een  no  change  in  the 
policy  for  the  development  of  the  children's 
regional  centre  in  Hamilton.  It  has  not  been 
cut  from  our  programme. 

There  is  some  question,  however,  in  the 
minds  of  the  local  people  involved,  as  to  the 
necessity,  or  the  desirability,  of  a  100-bed 
hospital.  They  believe  that  probably  they  can 
better  use  other  community  resources  and  I 
expect  a  report  from  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gramme along  these  lines  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question? 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister 
would,  when  he  receives  the  report,  make 
known  to  the  House  the  action  that  he  con- 
templates taking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  have  two 
questions  for  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  report  in  the 
current  Ontario  Medical  Review  stating: 

A  recent  review  of  a  large  representative 
group  of  laboratory  tests  by  competent 
observers  indicated  that  not  only  are  half 
of  these  tests  improperly  or  inadequately 
carried  out,  but  many  of  them  are  in- 
correctly interpreted  by  the  clinician,  thus 
they  become  misleading  and  may  be 
dangerous. 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  correct  this  dangerous  situation? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\'e 
checked  the  Medical  Review  and  I  have  even 
iisked  the  editorial  office,  and  they  cannot 
locate  the  article  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers.  However,  we  have  heard  of  these 
things  before  and  I  would  have  to  say  first 
that  the  onus  for  the  quality  of  laboratory 
ser\'ice  must  rest  with  the  doctor  ordering  the 
service.  I  would  think  that  a  clinician,  in  the 
interests  of  his  patient  and  in  the  interests 
of  good  patient  care,  would  be  very  careful 
in  choosing  his  laboratory  l:)efore  he  sent 
specimens  to  it  for  testing. 

However,  the  department  and  the  OMA 
are  both  very  much  concerned  about  this 
whole  matter.  We  are,  as  I  announced  in 
the  House  some  time  ago,  developing  regula- 
tions to  control  commercial  laboratories  par- 
ticularly, and  the  main  reason  for  this  is  to 
iissure  high  quality  control. 

These  regulations  ought  to  be  ready  and 
in  force  this  year  and  out  of  them,  I  hope,  will 
flow  some  confidence  in  the  quality  of  work 
that  can  be  provided  by  licensed  laboratories. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  To 
assist  the  Minister  in  locating  it,  it  is  on 
page  two  of  the  April  Review.  It  is  signed 
by  Dr.  Hannah. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  was  an  advertise- 
ment.   Now  I  know. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  second  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  at  McMaster 
University  last  Saturday  by  Dr.  Vernon  Tidey, 
head  of  the  occupational  health  division  in 
the  Minister's  department,  that  World  War  II 
gas  masks  currently  being  sold  in  Toronto  are 
obsolete  and  dangerous  and  should  be  con- 
fiscated, why  have  you  not  taken  any  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
think  the  hon.  member  knows  that  the  sale  of 
unnecessary  war  surplus  comes  under  federal 
jurisdiction.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  think 
that  the  federal  government  would  be 
authorizing  the  sale  of  any  product,  over 
which  it  has  such  complete  control,  that  is 
dangerous  or  unfit  for  human  use. 

However,  the  occupational  health  services 
branch  of  my  department  is  only  the  adviser 
in  health  matters  to  other  departments  of 
government.  We  have  advised  them  of  these 
things,  but  we  have  not  got  the  legislation 
within  the  departmental  purview  to  control 
it.  We  advise  agencies  and  then  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  them. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiie  Min- 
ister accept  a  supplementary  question? 

Inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  agreed  by 
everyone  that  this  is  dangerous,  is  there 
nothing  the  Minister  can  do,  outside  of  give 
advice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  we  are  tlie  con- 
sultants. I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  under- 
stands what  a  consultant  is.  We  are  the  con- 
sultants and  the  duty  then  rests  with  those 
who  consult  us  whether  they  are  going  to 
take  our  advice  or  reject  it. 

However,  in  view  of  this  concern  that  the 
hon.  member  has  expressed,  I  will  take  it 
upon  myself  to  write  to  my  counterpart  at 
the  national  level  and  draw  his  attention  to  it 
to  see  what  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  has  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions from  yesterday. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  yesterday,  I  too,  have  been  reading  the 
newspapers  and  I  am  concerned  with  the 
cx)nflioting  reports  that  are  reaching  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  general  public  regarding 
retail  beef  prices.  I  read  that  the  president 
of  Loblaws  has  urged  housewives  to  boycott 
beef.  I  read  in  yet  another  newspaper  that 
the  president  of  the  Ontario  Beef  Improve- 
ment Association  is  quoted  as  saying,  "On- 
tario beef  producers  are  embarrassed  by  the 
current  high  prices  for  beef." 

As  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
for  this  province,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  embarrassed 
by  the  current  prices  paid  to  farmers  for 
their  beef  cattle.  After  conferring  with  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  Beef  Improvement 
Association,  Mr.  Vem  Kaufman  of  Woodstock, 
as  late  as  this  morning,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  newspaper  story  I  referred  to  does  not 
fairly  represent  either  his  views,  or  those 
of  other  beef  producers. 

The  association  does  not  feel  that  the 
current  producer  prices  are  too  high.  Their 
chief  concern  has  been  the  relative  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  price  increase  occurred. 
The  same  newspaper  story  credited  Mr.  Kauf- 
man with  an  implied  threat  to  consumers  that 
if  they  did  not  pay  the  price,  Canadian 
producers  would  sell  their  beef  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  certainly  not  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  the  OBIA  president;  it  was  a  state- 
ment of  economic  fact. 
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Tlie  comparatively  uniiiliibited  two-way 
flow  of  beef  across  the  border  is  related 
directly  to  prices  on  eidier  side,  and  if  our 
prices  are  lower  than  those  in  the  States 
our  beef  moves  there,  and  vice  versa.  This 
is  one  of  the  facts  of  life  in  the  beef  market- 
ing business,  and  it  is  one  that  must  be  faced 
by  all  parties  concerned. 

However,  the  question  has  been  asked 
about  increase  in  beef  prices.  The  record 
will  clearly  show  that  despite  rising  produc- 
tion costs,  producer  prices  for  beef  have 
remained  relatively  unchanged  since  after 
February  of  1952,  when  the  temporary  clos- 
ing of  the  United  States  border  to  Canadian 
beef,  due  to  the  outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth 
disease,  caused  prices  to  drop  some  eight 
cents  per  pound  in  a  few  weeks.  The  current 
upward  swing,  amounting  to  some  eight  cents 
per  poimd  compared  with  the  price  one  year 
ago,  is  in  fact  the  first  time  that  beef  pro- 
ducers have  been  able  to  benefit  from  market 
bouyancy  since  1951-1952.  Surely  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  chain  stores  in 
this  country  would  not  deny  producers  the 
unusual  experience  of  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  their  product? 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  this  price  rise.  It 
was  not  brought  about,  as  some  have  claimed, 
because  more  cattle  are  being  exported  to  the 
United  States.  In  actual  fact,  our  exports  of 
beef  cattle  and  carcasses  to  the  United  States 
are  approximately  half  the  volume  of  the 
(export  movement  a  year  ago.  Neither  are 
farmers  withholding  cattle,  as  some  unin- 
formed people  have  claimed.  During  January 
and  February  farmers  were  actually  market- 
ing almost  5,000  head  more  cattle  per  week 
than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Now  supplies  have 
simply  run  out  and  during  the  week  ending 
May  31  almost  7,000  fewer  cattle  were 
marketed  than  a  year  ago. 

It  is  a  documented  fact  that  farmers,  as  a 
group,  have  not  been  able  to  benefit  from  the 
efficiency  that  they  have  applied  to  their  in- 
dustry. I  know  of  no  segment  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  which  enjoys  the  type  of  bar- 
gaining power  to  secure  the  kind  of  income 
increases  that  some  other  segments  of  society 
have  recently  secured.  There  have  been  no 
increases  of  vip  to  30  per  cent  in  farm  product 
prices  recently,  and  farm  incomes  have  not 
made  the  substantial  giiins  that  have  been 
acquired  by  some  tradesmen  in  recent  months. 

For  example,  the  recent  basic  wage  increase 
of  $1.71  per  hour  secured  by  the  electricians 
is  sufficient  to  buy  at  least  one  pound  of 
choice   beef   steak   per  hour.   Furthermore,   it 


mu,st  be  noted  tliat  these  gains  by  the  trades- 
men are  pennanent,  whereas  any  gains 
secured  in  farm  product  prices  are  cyclical 
and,  in  far  too  many  cases,  only  temporary. 
In  fact  this  inabiHty  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
tlieir  product  has  created  the  very  situation 
that  causes  so  much  concern  to  consumers 
of  beef. 

The  beef  that  is  displayed  in  the  super- 
market counter  is  the  end  result  of  a  neces- 
sary production  cycle,  a  cycle  that  begins 
with  a  beef  cow  that  must  be  well  fed  and 
maintained  during  her  gestation  period,  in 
order  to  produce  a  healthy  calf.  The  calf 
must  then  be  reared  until  it  reaches  suitable 
weight  for  the  market,  a  period  in  minimum 
total  of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  returns 
from  this  calf  represent  the  total  revenue  from 
the  beef  cow,  and  it  must  cover  the  main- 
tenance of  both  the  cow  and  calf  as  well  as 
a  share  of  the  other  costs  of  the  farm  opera- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  beef-cow- 
calf  operators  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
Ontario,  have  not  been  receiving  prices  in 
the  past  17  years  that  they  have  found  to  be 
profitable.  Inevitably  they  have  allowed  pro- 
duction to  decline,  until  we  are  now  reaping 
the  harvest  of  this  condition.  We  are  produc- 
ing less  beef  feeder  cattle  today  than  we 
have  in  previous  years,  and  we  are  doing  so 
at  a  time  when  our  population  is  growing, 
and  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  has  risen 
to  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  86  lb. 
Furthermore,  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
Canadian  consumers  has  improved,  their  ap- 
petite for  beef  has  grown,  the  age  of  the 
barbecue  is  here,  and  the  wage-earner  can 
today  buy  almost  twice  as  much  beef  with 
the  returns  from  an  hour's  labour  than  he 
could  in   1949. 

Consumers  of  beef  must  learn  that  the 
beef  producer  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  our 
economy.  When  consumers  complain  about 
the  current  beef  price  it  would  seem  only 
fair  to  compare  the  price  of  beef  in  relation 
to  present  average  incomes  with  prices  and 
incomes  five,  ten  or  15  years  ago.  A  compari- 
son of  this  sort  reveals  that  beef  is,  in  actual 
fact,  a  better  buy  today  than  it  was  five,  ten 
and  15  years  ago.  It  is  also  significant  to 
point  out  that  adequate  production  of  beef 
will  only  occur  under  a  price  structure  that 
assures  the  beef  producer  a  moderate  return 
for  his  efforts.  Boycotts  of  meat  prices  may 
be  effective  in  driving  prices  down,  but  these 
same  actions  will  discourage  expansion  in 
beef  production  and  this  will  inevitably  lead 
to  greater  shortages  and  still  higher  prices. 
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I  am  very  much  concerned  that  the  beef 
producer  gets  his  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar— a  dollar  that  has  been  consistently 
whittled  away  in  tlie  marketing  process.  I 
am  told  that  when  one  makes  full  considera- 
tion for  dressing,  cutting,  trimming  and 
shrinkage  that  an  eight  cent  per  pound  price 
increase  for  live  beef  should  reflect  a  15  cent 
per  pound  increase  at  the  processing  plant. 
If  this  ratio  is  fair,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
does  in  fact  represent  the  situation  in  On- 
tario today,  then  I  want  to  be  Very,  very  sure 
that  there  is  no  exploitation  of  either  the 
producer  or  the  consumer  at  any  place  along 
the  line. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  consumer  knows 
the  full  story;  that  she  is  not  misled  or  con- 
fused by  conflicting  reports.  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Food  Council  to 
immediately  direct  his  staff  to  compile  a  re- 
port on  prices  for  beef  in  this  province  at  all 
steps  in  the  marketing  process,  and  to  make 
comparisons  with  these  same  prices  in  pre- 
vious years.  I  have  directed  the  chairman  to 
complete  this  report  as  speedily  as  possible, 
in  order  that  not  only  the  vast  consuming 
public,  but  the  members  of  this  House,  will 
be  able  to  conclude  for  themselves  whether 
there  has  been  exploitation,  and  if  so,  at 
what  level  and  by  whom.  We  already  have 
the  benefit  of  such  information  as  contained 
in  reports  prepared  in  1966,  and  this  will  be 
valuable  background  upon  which  to  relate 
the  current  pricing  practices. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? He  has  said  that  he  has  been  informed 
that  it  is  fair  for  a  six  cent  increase  that  has 
been  received  by  the  farmers  to  be  reflected 
by  a  15  cent  increase— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  eight  cents. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Eight  cents  and  15  cents.  Is  he 
aware  that  there  have  been  increases  at  the 
retail  level  of  50  to  60  cents  per  pound  and 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  share  of  the  in- 
crease is  not  accruing  to  the  farmer  as  it 
fairly  should? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  would  appear  to  be 
the  case.  Our  figures  in  this  regard  came  from 
the  result  of  a  study  that  was  done  in  1966 
by  the  economics  and  statistics  branch  of  our 
department  which  indicated  this  ratio  of 
breakdown  of  cost  increases  in  the  various 
stages  of  process.  It  also  indicated  that  there 
was  about  a  33  per  cent  markup  at  the  retail 
level  on  the  cost  of  a  beef  side,  or  a  beef 
quarter,  or  a  beef  carcass. 


You  can  readily  understand  the  increase  in 
the  dollar  figure,  or  the  cents  per  pound 
figure,  on  a  cost  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
beef  from  the  processor  to  the  retailer  at  50 
cents  per  pound  with  the  33  per  cent  mark- 
up. But  you  relate  that  price  at  65  cents  per 
pound  with  a  33  per  cent  markup  and  you 
can  see  the  extra  number  of  dollars  and  cents 
that  would  be  attached  to  the  retail  cuts. 

I  think  therein  lies  some  of  the  problem. 
I  understand  the  ratio  of  profit  at  retail  level 
is  being  maintained  at  about  the  same  struc- 
ture, but  applied  against  the  higher  whole- 
sale price  it  is  reflected  in  much  higher  prices 
at  retail  level. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour— oh  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  yoti 
were  gesturing  to  me. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  supplementary  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  on  the  same  subject. 

I  checked  the  prices  in  the  United  States 
in  comparison  with  the  Canadian  prices  and 
the  prices  there  are  about  30  to  40  cents  a 
pound  less  than  they  are  in  Canada  at  the 
moment  for  the  same  type  of  beef.  I  wonder 
if  this  commission,  when  they  are  investigat- 
ing these  figures,  would  care  to  look  into  why 
the  same  costs  on  the  retail  level,  rather  than 
on  the  wholesale  producer  level,  are  reflected 
in  much  lower  costs  at  the  consumer  level 
in  the  United  States  in  comparison  to  the 
Canadian  ones? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
intend  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  realize  that  he  has  a 
very  full  lunch  hour  but  I  would  like  to  know 
if  he  c^n  report  on  his  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  regarding  changes  in  legislation 
relating  to  the  public  sers'ice. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  finished  my  meeting  with  the 
representatives  before  I  came  into  the  House. 
I  met  five  representatives  from  that  group. 

It  was  an  informative  and  amicable  meet- 
ing. They  outlined  a  number  of  tlie  points 
which  are  in  a  brief  presented  to  me  and 
I  will  be  going  over  the  brief  along  with 
other  memibers  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  leader  advises  me 
that  legislative  counsel  has  arrived  with  cer- 
tain legislation.   I  wonder  if  we   might  have 
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the   consent   of  the    House    to    revert  to   the 
introduction  of  bills. 

Agreed? 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provinoial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  a  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  T;he  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
decision  in  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada 
lias  held  that  supplementary  letters  patent, 
issued  under  The  Ontario  Corporations  Act, 
are  effective  only  from  the  date  on  which  the 
document  is  actually  issued,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  document  has  been  physically  de- 
livered. This  bill  will  remove  any  technical 
defects  which  might  exist  and  bring  our  legis- 
lation in  line  with  the  long-standing  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  department  and  the 
business  community  generally— that  they  will 
be  effective,  in  fact,  as  of  the  date  which 
the  document  bears. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Could  tlie  Mm- 
ister  indicate  tlie  average  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  date  on  which  actual  delivery  takes 
place,  on  average,  and  the  date  of  the 
document? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  sure  this  is  the  type 
of  information  that  can  be  made  available  in 
committee  stage,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  other  members  of  tlie  House 
in  congratulating  those  who  have  reached 
this  particular  point  of  their  attendance  here 
in  the  House  on  their  tenth  anniversary. 

Of  course  included  in  this  number  are  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  House,  among 
whom  would  be  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis),  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett),  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works 
(Mr.  Simonett),  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
White),  the  hon.  mem)ber  for  Hastings  (Mr. 
Rollins),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Carruthers).  I  am  sure  we  all  join 
together  in  acknowledging  tlie  fact  that  on 
June  11,  1959,  the  hon.  Leslie  Frost  led  this 
party  to  another  victory  in  tliis  province. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  2nd  order;  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 


TORONTO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  110,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  will  just  bear  with  me  until  I  get  the 
bill  open;  I  understand  we  are  already  at 
section  3.  My  c-omments  are  on  section  4, 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  IL  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
respect  to  section  4.  When  the  bill  was  in 
committee  it  was  agreed  that  an  amendment 
would  be  made  to  that  section.  Suitable 
wording  was  discussed  and  then  drafted  and 
copies  of  the  proposed  wording  were  sent 
last  week  to  the  hon.  members  of  both  Oppo- 
sition parties.  Accordingly,  I  move  that  section 
4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  subsection: 

(3)  The  corporation  shall  operate  the 
exchange  in  a  manner  that  does  not  contra- 
vene the  requirements  of  The  Securities 
Act,  1966,  and  die  regulations,  directions, 
orders  and  determinations  or  rulings  made 
thereunder,  and  the  corporation  may  im- 
pose any  additional  or  higher  reqmrements 
within  its   jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that 
section  4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

(3)  The  corporation  shall  operate  the 
exchange  in  a  manner  that  does  not  con- 
travene the  requirements  of  The  Securities 
Act,  1966,  and  tlie  regulations,  directions, 
orders  and  determinations  or  rulings  made 
thereunder,  and  the  corporation  may  impose 
any  additional  or  higher  requirements 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  am  supporting  this  amendment 
but  I  have  some  further  amendments.  Shall 
I  offer  them  now,  or  after  we  have  dealt 
with  the  Minister's  amendment? 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Is  the  amendment  the  hon. 
member  wishes  to  make  to  section  4,  on  one 
of  the  prior  clauses? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Additional  subclauses. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  In  addition  to  the  proposed 
subseotion  3?  I  would  say  if  this  motion 
carries,  the  provision  would  be  that  another 
amendment  may  be  accepted. 

I  have  put  section  4  before  the  committee. 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
brief  comment.  The  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed when  the  bill  was— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  just  wait  a  moment?  There  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  noise  emanating  from 
the  galleries;  I  wonder  if  the  attendants 
would  have  the  guests  today  be  a  little 
quieter? 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  when  the  bill  was  in 
committee  was  couched  in  the  affirmative 
terms  that  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  would 
operate  the  exchange  in  compliance  witli  any 
rule,  order  or  direction  of  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Commission  and  in  cK)mpliance  with  The 
Securities  Act  of  Ontario. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  before  vis, 
which  has  been  agreed  in  its  language  and 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Minister,  is 
couched  in  the  negative  term.  I  think  it  sub- 
stantially meets  the  point  that  I  was  anxious 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  objects  clause  of 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  bill.  That  is,  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship,  an  obligation 
of  tlie  exchange  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
exchange  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  The  Securities  Act.  The  matter  then  went 
off  on  the  tangent  that  perhaps  the  exchange 
would  impose,  in  some  areas,  a  higher  stan- 
dard or  a  liigher  requirement  and  the  legal 
experts  indicated  that  the  word  "compliance" 
might  pose  a  problem  of  interpretation. 

The  second  portion  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  wanted  to  introduce  in  committee  and 
which  was  defeated,  was  to  provide  that  by 
way  of  agreement  between  the  exchange  and 
the  commission,  the  exchange  would  obligate 
itself  to  use  its  best  efforts,  to  the  extent 
that  was  within  its  powers  to  do  so,  to  have 
the  member  firms  on  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange,  and  other  persons  authorized  to 
trade  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Securities  Act, 
Again,  for  the  purpose  of  visibly  pointing 
out  in  the  statute  the  fundamental  concern  we 
in  tills  party  have  that  the  exchange  operates 
under  the  total  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Ontario  Securities  Conmiission. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  accoyi- 
plishes  that  particular  point  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  done,  but  I  want  to  put  the  position  of 
this  party  again  perfectly  clearly  to  the 
Minister.  That,  in  due  course.  The  Securities 
Act  itself,  in  section  139,  will  have  to  embody 
this  relationship.  Appropriate  amendments 
will  have  to  be  made  in  due  course  to  The 
Securities  Act  to  provide  specifically  for  the 
power  of  regulation,  which  is  the  word  which 
is  omitted  from  section  139  of  The  Securities 
Act,  which  deals  with  any  rule,  order,  or 
direction  of  the  commission. 

Of  course,  the  government  purposely 
omitted  the  power  to  regulate  the  exchange 
from  Tjie  Securities  Act  when  it  was  enacted 
two  years  ago.  Our  position  remains  as  it 
was  then— that  the  commission  must  have  the 
power,  by  way  of  regulation  published  in  the 
usual  manner  as  public  regulations  available 
in  the  Gazette,  to  lay  down  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange— not  as  a  private  club  but  as  a 
public  institution,  a  public  auction  place  for 
securities— conducts  its  business. 

We  will  support  the  amendment  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  a  small  step  toward  a  total 
recognition  of  the  position  that  tbs  party 
holds  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  want  to 
make  public  acknowledgement  of  yet  another 
step  forward,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. Originally,  the  old  Securities  Act,  the 
one  that  predated  the  revisions  of  three  years 
ago,  made  only  one  reference  in  its  terms  to 
stock  exchanges.  That  section  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  securities  commission 
had  the  power  to  licence  stock  exchanges  in 
Ontario. 

In  other  words,  at  that  stage,  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  operated  as  a  private  en- 
clave answerable  largely  only  to  itself.  The 
first  step  on  the  road  to  progress  took  place 
three  years  ago  in  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Securities  Act,  when  section  139  gave  the 
securities  commission  power  to  intervene  in 
the  affairs  and  the  operation  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

This  is  the  first  public  bill  that  has  lieen 
referable  to  the  operation  of  that  stock  ex- 
change. Let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  other  earlier  statute  was  a  private 
bill.  It  is  very  suitable  that  it  should  be  a 
private  bill— a  private  bill  for  a  private  club- 
it  was  passed  in  1878.  But  this  is  the  first 
public   bill    tendered   by    a    Minister   of   the 
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Crown  on  behalf  of  the  j;overnment.  For 
some  reason  or  other— and  we  never  know 
anything  very  mueh  about  the  mechanics  of 
the  drafting— for  reasons  known  to  the  drafts- 
men and  those  who  make  pohcy,  a  direct 
leference  to  the  operation  of  the  exchange 
and  its  control  by  the  securities  commission 
was  left  out. 

The  C!ommittee,  encompassed  the  \ery  pro- 
u,ressi\e  views  of  such  members  as  those  for 
Annourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  and  Carleton  East 
(Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence),  and  this  amendment 
tendered  by  my  friend  from  Ri\'erdale  carried. 
Now  I  share  his  regret  that  it  is  put  in  the 
negative  fashion  that  the  Act  puts  it.  I  recall 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  committee,  I  was 
content  to  leave  the  positive  statement  em- 
bodied in  the  first  subsection  and  then  add  a 
subsection  to  suit  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Kimber. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  word  "compliance" 
would  indicate  that  they  had  no  freedom,  no 
flexibility  above  mere  compliance  to  impose 
higher  standards. 

To  that  end,  I  wanted  to  say  something  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  stock 
(wchange  to  impose  higher  standards  than 
those  required  by  the  securities  commission, 
f  felt  that  that  woidd  have  met  the  needs  of 
the  situation. 

Aside  from  that,  I  want  to  express  my 
very  great  pleasure  that  we  have  taken  yet 
another  step.  We  only  need  to  take  just 
about  one  more  to  indicate  to  the  public  of 
Ontario,  whom  we  serve,  that  this  Legisla- 
ture, this  sovereign  body  of  the  province  and 
its  arm,  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission, 
are  in  a  position  of  suzerainty,  pre-eminence 
and  hegtnnony  over  the  operations  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  In  a  position  of 
authority— I  will  adopt  that  one— because  in 
the  enlightened  age  the  notion  cannot  be 
tolerated  that  there  is  any  room  for  manoeu- 
\  rability  of  a  private  group  on  Bay  Street  to 
operate  such  an  important  vehicle,  related  to 
the  economic  expansion  of  our  countiy,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  wishes. 

Reading  the  morning  press,  I  once  again 
see  the  comment  made  by  the  Minister— which 
I  heard  last  night— in  which  he  bemoans  his 
fate.  After  all,  he  gets  paid  to  be  criticized. 
He  says  that  some  of  the  people  on  Bay  Street 
tell  him  that  Mr.  Bray  is  too— well,  I  am  not 
going  to  use  the  adjective— that  he  is  too 
tough. 

I  treat  that  with  great  endiusiasm.  That  is 
just  the  way  that  I  would  have  them  view 
Mr.  Bray,  whose  shoulders  are  \'ery  broad. 
He  has  bc^n  around  a  long  time. 


Interjection  by  an  hon  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  yes.  He  has  been  around 
a  long  time.  I  want  the  governors  of  the 
stock  exchange  to  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of 
the  \'ery  imposing  figure  of  Mr.  Bray,  because 
he  is  our  agent  and  we  ought  to  let  him  know. 
Maybe  the  Minister  will  write  him  a  letter,  he 
is  not  here  today.  Write  him  and  tell  him  that 
the  tougher  he  gets  with  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange,  the  more  fiercely  we  will  back  him 
up  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  Minister's  motion 
carry? 
Carried. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  tiie  member  for  Pertli  (Mr.  Edig- 
hoffer),  that  section  4  be  amended  as  follows: 
The    lx>ard    of   directors    shall    prescril^e 
quahfications   for   membership    of    tlie    ex- 
change which  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  and 
which  shall  have  the  object  of  making  seats 
available  upon  rea.sonabIe  teiins  and  con- 
ditions. 

And  subsection  5  would  read: 

Not  rnore  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  seats  on  tlie  exchange  shall  be 
beneficially  owned  or  controlled  by  non- 
residents of  Canada  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  sudi  ownership  or 
control. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  to 
state  tlie  aanending  motion  first  before  I 
speak? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  the  hon.  member 
should  simply  read  out  his  amendment  as 
presented. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  all  now. 

Mr.  Deacon  moves  that  section  4  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  subsections  4  and 
5,  as  follows. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  out  tlie 
contents  of  the  amendment  again.  Shall  Mr, 
Deacon's  motion  carry? 

All  right. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  regard 
to  qualification  of  membership:  It  has  been 
stated  by  this  Minister  and  others  that  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  is  now  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  the  stock  exchange 
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does.  The  stock  exchange  answers  to  the 
securities  commission  for  day  to  day  opera- 
tions, and  that  Is  the  way  it  should  Ix^.  The 
securities  commission  is  well  versed  and  has 
a  staff  capable  of  dealing  with  the  various 
matters  that  come  up  in  daily  trading.  Matters 
include  a  prospectus  l>eing  Issued  and  the 
licensing  of  S'alesmen— they  are  tlie  ones  that 
naturally  should  ]:>e  involved,  and  the  Min- 
ister should  not  insert  himself  unless  imusual 
circun^stances  arise  that  make  that  necessary. 

But  here  we  have  a  new  bill,  a  govemmeait- 
sponsored  bill,  which  makes  and  recognizes 
the  public  nature  and  responsibility  cf  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  But  the  whole  struc- 
ture on  which  the  bill  is  i>lac^,  namely  the 
membership,  doe^  not  mention  how  it  is  made 
lip— how  a  person  can  become  a  member. 

In  this  case,  because  tliere  are  changes 
from  time  to  time  of  the  membership  makeup, 
I  cannot  see  how  this  bill  can  have  any 
vaHdity  unless  cluanges,  and  the  conditions 
imder  which  membership  may  be  obtainetl, 
lure  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
and  the  Minister  answerable  in  this  House 
for  these  changes. 

This  is  the  market  place  of  Ontario,  in- 
deed, the  market  place  of  Canatla,  which  does 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  business  done  in  the 
country. 

Those  that  have  built  up  tlie  franchise  that 
it  involves,  the  members  of  the  exchange,  cer- 
tainly want  and  ha\'e  a  right  to  have  their 
franchise  protected.  And  they  have  now  the 
ability  to  pass  bylaws  which  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  securities  commission  as 
to  what  conditions  are  of  membership.  Those 
conditions  and  bylaws  are  available  for  public 
scrutiny. 

But  when  changes  are  made,  it  should  be 
ix>ssible  for  the  House,  representing  the 
people,  to  have  the  Minister  himself  made 
responsible  for  any  changes  that  are  made. 

The  question  of  good  repute  has  been  one 
that  was  mentioned  in  committee,  the  manner 
in  which  a  person  can  be  blackballed  from 
membership  if  he  is  rejected  by,  say,  one  in 
live.  Maybe  that  should  be  one  in  four  or  one 
in  three;  we  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  of  tlie 
matter  is  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  evi- 
dence of  special  discrimination  that  is  im- 
worthy  of  tlie  members  of  the  exchange. 

It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  few  members 
to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  exchange  of 
someone  worthy.  Perhaps,  for  some  special 
reason  that  is  really  not  defensible,  that  per- 
son could  be  blackballed. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  this  matter  of 
good  repute  cannot  be  legislated.  It  can  only 


be  checked  by  the  judgnKMit  of  people.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  these  members  have 
a  special  obligation  to  each  other.  They  have 
not  any  choice  with  whom  they  are  going  to 
conduct  their  financial  transactions,  with 
whom  they  are  going  to  tm<lertake  financial 
responsibility,  and,  therefore,  there  mtist  b<* 
this  protection  that  is  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular organization. 

But  regardless  of  these  .special  reasons,  in 
order  for  the  public  to  have  full  confidence  on 
the  l:asis  of  membership,  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  amend  this  section  so  that  it 
is  up  to  tlie  Minister  to  approve  any  changes 
in  regidations. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  U.S.  interests.  We  rec- 
ognize that  now  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  are 
Canadian  branches  of  U.S.  houses.  They  have 
been  good  citizens.  Merrill  Lynch  is  one  that 
has  been  in  the  news  a  great  deal  lately.  It 
has  been  noted  that  for  20  years  they  had  a 
branch  in  this  country,  although  I  think  it  is 
only  for  the  last  ten  or  12  years  that  the 
branch  has  been  particularly  active.  It  is 
one  that  we  have  noticed. 

They  have  provided  competition  that  has 
made  our  own  Canadian  houses  look  to  their 
laurels.  But  when  we  look  to  what  they  are 
actually  doing  in  the  way  of  contributing  to 
our  Canadian  economy,  to  the  growth  of  our 
Canadian  companies,  we  have  to  realize  that 
here  can  be  a  very  dangerous  development 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  any 
growth  in  Canadian-based  corporations. 

If  you  look  at  the  research  of  these  Amer- 
ican firms,  that  they  have  put  out— the  per- 
centage of  research  done  on  Canadian  versus 
U.S.  firms— you  will  find  that  the  percentage 
of  research,  issued  by  the  houses,  is  of  course, 
predominantly  U.S.  whereas  the  Canadian 
houses  are  naturally  concentrating  largely  on 
Canadian  issues.  The  volume  of  trading  they 
are  doing  in  American  securities  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  Canadian  houses. 

When  it  comes  to  underwriting,  which  is 
a  basis  and  foundation  on  which  our  econ- 
omy of  public  securities,  a  basis  on  which 
our  larger  corporations  can  be  built  and  need 
to  be  built,  there  are  practically  no  examples 
of  any  substantial  underwriting  in  this  coun- 
try of  Canadian  securities  by  American 
houses.  And  it  is  not  because  they  have  not 
been  approached.  It  is  not  because  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  geared  to  undertaking  them.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  motivated  to  building  and 
working  together  \\ith  other  houses,  towards 
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the    development    of    strong    Canadian-based 
corporations. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Are  you  a 
continentalist? 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  a  strong  Canadian  and 
we  need  to  build  our  financial  industry  in 
the  same  way  as  our  banking  in  this  country 
by  the  restriction  of  the  foreign-controlled 
positions  to  a  reasonable  percentage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  work  for  the 
masters  of  Pittsburgh-Detroit. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Are  you  with  or  against  Walter 
Gordon? 

Mr.  Deacon:  There  is  a  danger  of  takeover 
by  American  interests.  The  same  is  true  in 
this  very  fundamental  part  of  financing  our 
corporations. 

The  stock  exchange  has  taken  steps.  They 
have  stated  that  they  have  warned  all  the 
American  brokers  that  they  are  not  going 
to  allow  any  additional  firms  to  become  mem- 
bers, who  have  greater  than  a  45  per  cent 
non-Canadian  ownership. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Americans  will 
not  control  such  firnis,  because  one  single 
owner  of  45  per  cent  could  be  aided  and 
abetted  by  perhaps  a  resident  manager— a 
Canadian  resident  who  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  American  firm.  He  might  owoi 
maybe  five,  ten  per  cent,  which  would  bring 
him  up  numerically  to  a  majority.  In  any 
event,  one  single  45  per  cent  owner  is  far 
stronger  than  several  divided  interests  of  the 
other  55  per  cent.  That  45  per  cent  figure 
does  not  mean  a  thing. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  this  amendment 
that  I  have  put  forward  here,  which  does 
allow  some  flexibility  in  any  additional  Amer- 
ican firm's  interest  that  might  come  into  the 
picture.  But  it  spells  out  that  no  nonresident 
interest,  beneficial  interest,  direct  or  indirect 
can  amount  to  more  than  25  per  cent,  and 
assures  us  of  a  primarily  Canadian-oriented, 
Canadian-controlled  direction  to  that  opera- 
tion. 

The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  said,  "We 
cannot  do  anything  because  we  are  not  the 
whole  thing."  When  you  are  70  per  cent  of 
the  whole  market  in  Canada,  you  are  it. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  wait  for  Quebec 
and  wait  for  Vancouver.  We  should  be  lead- 
ing the  way  here  in  Ontario  with  this.  This 
is  where  the  market  is.  There  is  bound  to 
be  evidence  of  need  of  further  amendments. 
Fine,  let  us  make  them  then,  but  let  us  not 
wait   and   stand  by   and  study  the  situation 


until    the    situation    has    disappeared    or    is 
beyond  our  control. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  House— there 
are  not  too  many  on  the  government's  side 
now,  to  hear  this,  because  they  are  not  obvi- 
ously concerned.  But  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  House  to  consider  this  matter  and  to 
support  these  two  amendments.  The  first  one 
to  ensure  that  the  rules  of  membership,  those 
that  are  entitled  to  membership,  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  not  indirectly 
through  the  securities  commission,  but  directly 
so  that  we,  ourselves,  can  question  the  Min- 
ister and  he  can  be  answerable  to  this  Leg- 
islature as  to  those  rules  of  membership. 
Secondly,  that  we  immediately  implement 
control  as  to  the  American  or  non-Canadian 
ownership  of  firms  on  this  vital,  basic  and 
major  financial  exchange   in   this   country. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  my  colleague  from  York 
Centre  and  to  commend  him,  not  only  for  the 
draftsmanship  of  the  two  amendments  that  he 
suggests,  but  for  the  way  in  which  they  were 
presented.  I  would  think  that  the  arguments 
that  he  has  put  forward  should  be  irresistible 
to  those  on  the  government  side  particularly, 
when  they  consider  what  is  at  stake. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  government-sponsored  bill.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  I  have 
known  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Aff^airs  for  many  years  and  I  would 
have  hoped  that  when  he  saw  the  first  draft 
of  this  bill  come  before  him,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  him  that  over  the  past  decade, 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  myself 
have  been  putting  forward,  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  the  suggestion  that  the  fact  that 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  was  the  most 
exclusive  club  in  the  world  and  the  fact  that 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  was  a  body  that 
concerned  all  the  people  of  Ontario,  did  not 
jibe  together  and  form  a  reasonable  and 
logical  whole. 

Tlie  arguments  that  my  colleague  from 
Sudbury  and  I  have  put  forward  over  these 
years  is  that  there  should  be  some  control 
within  this  Legislature  as  to  how  membership 
is  detemiined.  That  it  makes  no  sense  any 
more,  if  it  ever  did— for  what  has  gone  behind 
we  cannot  worry  about  any  longer— it  makes 
no  sense  from  this  day  forward,  to  continue 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  as  the  most 
exclusive  club  in  the  world.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister 
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(lid  not  react  in  this  way  and  insist  that 
there  be  written  into  this  bill  as  it  came  for- 
ward to  us,  a  section  in  words  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  York  Centre. 

What  we  have  got  today,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  it  was  an  education  to  be  at  the  legal 
bills  commdttee  the  other  day  when,  for 
the  first  time,  I  at  least  had  the  opE>ortimity 
to  examine  the  bylaws  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrec:  Tliey  have  been  avail- 
able to  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  may  have  been  available 
to  me,  but  no  one  brought  them  to  me  and 
the  Minister  can  explain  himself  in  due 
course. 

Over  the  years  that  we  have  discussed  this 
there  was  a  mystery,  a  substantial  mystery, 
surrounding  the  terms  of  entrance  to  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  This  is  not  quite 
my  particular  field  of  knowledge.  I  have 
never  myself  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  but  I  have  known 
some  people  who  have.  I  was  never  able  to 
find  out,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  the  basis 
on  which  you  could  get  in  or  not  get  in,  and 
nobody  ever  rose  in  this  House  to  tell  us 
the  basis  on  which  you  could  get  in,  or  not 
get  in. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  great  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shul- 
man)— Posluns  against  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change, where  he  was  the  star  witness. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chair- 
man —  and  this  may  bother  some  people 
although  I  do  not  know  why  it  should— but, 
for  the  first  time  within  the  confines  of  this 
building,  and  within  the  room  in  which  I  have 
been  present,  somebody  brought  forward  a 
little  black  loose-leaf  book  that  contained 
the  bylaws  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  do  you  people  protect 
the  centre  of  progress? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  funny  thing  happening  here.  These 
fellows  on  the  left,  in  keeping  with  what 
diey  did  last  night,  seem  more  determined 
to  attack  me  than  to  attack  what  is  coming 
before  the  House.  But,  if  this  is  their  pleasure, 
that  is  fine;  I  will  stand  here  and  let  them 
do  it.  My  shoulders  are  broad  too. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting— 
and  we  can  refer  to  it  at  page  1774  of 
Hansard— it  is  interesting  to  determine  who 
speaks  for  that  group  over  there.   Chairman 


Renwick,  or  leader  MacDonald?  It  is  confas- 

ing. 

When  MacDonald  speaks,  Renwick  says  he 
is  unbelievable,  and  when  Renwick  speaks, 
he  is  unbehevable  by  himself,  so  you  really 
do  not  know.  When  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  speaks  no  one  listens  at  all,  so  let 
us  hear  from  some  of  the  nrwre  sensible  mem- 
bers over  there. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
certainly  are  listening. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get 
back  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  longer  the  protesters  for 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  sir,  the  protectors  of  the 
rich.  That  is  right.  All  the  millionaires  they 
have  over  there.  Small  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—now can  we  get  back  again  to  the 
debate? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Vote  number- 
Mr.  Singer:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  had  presented  to  us,  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
black  book  which  contains  the  bylaws  of  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  As  we  posed  ques- 
tions it  became  apparent  that  the  conditions 
attaching  to  applications  for  membership, 
were  not  as  clearly  spelled  out  as  they  might 
have  been. 

My  colleague  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Deacon)  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  blackball  appli- 
cants, and  that  is  contained  in  the  bylaws. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  only  restriction.  The 
bylaws  as  presently  written  provide  that  if 
one  vote  in  five  goes  against  an  applicant, 
when  the  otlier  members  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  an  apphcation  for  membership,  that  that 
membership  will  not  be  granted.  So  that  if 
20  per  cent  of  the  people  blackball  the 
potential  member,  he  is  out. 

Let  us  even  go  one  step  further  than  that 
—and  it  is  a  very  interesting  thing  which  no 
one  had  ever  mentioned.  I  would  have 
thought  the  omniscient  members  on  my 
immediate  left  would  have  been  concerned 
about  this.  They  knew  it  and  they  did  not 
raise  it  before.  I  certainly  found  out  about 
it  the  first  time  the  other  morning  in  the 
legal  bills  committee.  To  get  to  the  position 
where  an  aipplication  for  membership  is  voted 
on,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  to  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  governors.  That  is  all  it  says; 
that  is  all  that  the  bylaws  say. 
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X  applies  to  become  a  member;  he  fills  in 
the  form;  it  goes  to  the  board  of  governors. 
The  board  of  governors  has  an  absolute  right 
of  veto  without  any  reason— no  reason.  There 
is  not  a  diing  in  the  bylaws  to  say  what  the 
basis  will  be  on  which  the  board  of  governors 
are  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  post  the  application  for  membership 
—wherever  it  is  posted  up— and  then  allow 
the  voting  to  take  place.  The  board  of  gov- 
ernors, by  their  unilateral  action,  and  without 
stating  any  public  reasons  at  all,  or  even  any 
private  reasons,  can  refuse  to  let  that  applica- 
tion for  membership  go  any  further. 

Small  wonder,  sir,  that  my  colleague  from 
Sudbury  and  I  have  said,  for  over  a  decade, 
that  this  is  the  most  exclusive  private  club 
in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  over  a  decade, 
just  a  decade  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  started  on  the  second 
decade  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  wants  to 
be  exact.  As  we  start  here  today  this  is  the 
first  day  into  the  second  decade,  so  it  is  now 
for  over  a  decade  that  we  have  been  arguing 
this  point. 

Let  me  go  on,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  encouraged  that  we  are 
making  progress. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  My  colleague 
from  Sudbury  mentioned  on  the  way  by  that 
we  had  made  several  substantial  steps  for- 
ward in  dealing  with  the  securities  legislation 
and  with  the  provisions  for  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  with  that  I  agree.  He  left  one 
opening.  He  said,  "With  one  more  step." 
The  step  that  I  know  he  was  referring  to, 
were  the  amendments  that  were  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  York  Centre  just  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  dealing  with  the  amendment 
relating  to  membership,  surely  it  makes 
abundant  good  sense  that  having  gone  as 
far  as  we  have,  that  we  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  "Let  us  have 
the  rules  about  membership  in  a  fonn  where 
they  can  all  be  seen,  where  they  can  be  seen 
by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  and  by  all  the  members  of  the  public". 
The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs— either  this  Minister,  or  whoever  may 
succeed  him  in  the  days  to  come— shall  be  the 
person  who  will  be  compelled  to  stand  in  his 
place  in  this  House  from  time  to  time  and 
say,  "Yes,  those  are  the  rules,  and  they  make 
good  sense   to   me.    They   are   fair  and   they 


are  reasonable,  and  the  various  criteria  they 
apply  are  sensible  and  in  the  public  interest." 

I  think  those  are  the  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  should  be  there.  This  is  not  a  radical 
departure,  we  are  not  saying  that  you  allow 
in  people  who  have  no  business  being  there; 
you  need  people  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  who  came  from  the 
stock  exchange  how  much  capital  you  needed 
to  have  to  be  a  member.  He  said,  "Oh,  it  is 
provided  in  the  bylaws".  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Riverdale  with  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  these  things,  could  have  found  it  for 
me,  but  I  could  not  find  it.  The  president  of 
the  stock  exchange  could  not  find  it,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  stock  exchange  could  not 
find  it. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  subject, 
of  course,  to  correction  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
bylaws  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  as  to 
how  much  capital  you  need,  to  be  a  member. 
It  gives  the  board  of  governors  power  from 
time  to  time  to  fix  it,  but  how  much  it  could 
be  is  dependent  upon  their  review. 

Of  course,  as  I  say,  the  member  for  River- 
dale knows  all  about  that,  and  the  meml)er 
for  High  Park  knows  all  about  that,  and 
their  view  on  these  things  is  much  more 
important  than  anyone  else's. 

So,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  say  that  it 
makes  abundant  good  sense,  and  in  the  public 
interest,  that  we  adopt  the  suggestion  as  a 
new  subsection  4  to  section  4,  as  put  forward 
by  my  colleague  from  York  Centre. 

The  second  point— and  I  do  not  think  this 
needs  much  more  protection— is  along  the 
lines  of  the  argument  that  my  colleague  from 
Sudbury  made  yesterday,  and  made  very  well 
yesterday,  about  the  preservation  of  Canadian 
control  in  the  various  facets  of  our  economy. 

My  colleague  from  York  Centre  is  not  a 
radical  by  any  means  and  he  has  introduced 
a  modest  and  carefully  worded  amendment 
that  would  ensure  that  within  the  confines 
of  the  stock  exchange,  Canadian  control  l>e 
maintained. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  almost  far  enough  to  the 
right  to  join  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think,  sir,  that  as  the 
member  for  York  Centre  chose  the  wording, 
that  he  concerned  himself  very  carefully  with 
the  ability— I  know  that  he  did— of  the  ex- 
change to  function  under  the  restrictions  that 
he  suggests.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  have  all  of  us  in  this  party,  and  I  would 
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hope  the  Minister,  that  these  restrictions  that 
he  suggests  make  abundant  good  sense. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  arguments 
the  member  for  Sudbury  gave  last  night,  but 
in  exactly  the  same  principle,  let  us  keep 
Canadian  control  in  this  important  facet  of 
our  economy. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Tell 
Ottawa! 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  we  are  telling  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  the  other  noisy  one 
here,  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  Is  it 
Thunder  Bay;  is  that  his  riding?  Yes,  I 
know.  The  member  for  High  Park  will  have 
his  chance  soon.  The  most  knowledgeable 
person  in  the  House  and  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be  able  to  take  over,  but  mean- 
time, I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  have  made 
a  con\'ersion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  you  certainly  have  con- 
verted me.  You  are  a  fraud  and  a  fake,  so  let 
us  get  on  with  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  these 
amendments,  I  would— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  believe  the  comments  were  un- 
parliamentary and  I  would  ask  you  to  ask 
the  member  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  a  point  of  order, 
it  is  a  point  of  privilege. 

The  hon.  member  suggests  that  the  lan- 
guage is  fairly  strong.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
memlxir  would  consider  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  said 
anything  unparliamentary  I  withdraw  it. 

I  would  urge  all  members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  support  these  two  eminently 
sensible  amendments.  I  would  think  they 
would  improve  this  legislation  materially. 
They  would  be  in  the  public  good,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Minister  would  see  the 
good  sense  involved  in  these  amendments  and 
l)ring  his  colleagues  in  support  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
support  the  amendments  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  meml^er  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Stokes:  But  not  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  member  for  Downsview. 


Mr.  Shulman:  He  did  not  understand  thetn. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
point— that  is,  that  the  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership of  the  exchange  should  l)e  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  government,  which  will 
have  the  object  of  making  seats  available 
upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions— is,  1 
think,  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  amendment 
which  has  just  })een  pa.ssed  by  the  cxjmmittee 
on  the  motion  of  the  Minister.  To  go  back 
to  that  provision,  the  objection  which  the 
exchange  had  to  the  affirmative  statement 
was  that  they  were  to  operate  the  exchange  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Tlie  Secu- 
rities Act. 

The  objection  which  the  excliange  officials 
took  was  that  that  would  be  restrictive  if  they 
wished  to  impose  somewhat  higher  require- 
ments than  the  commission  itself  saw  fit  to 
impose.  Of  course,  it  is  exactly  on  this  ques- 
tion of  membership  that  the  endeavour  to 
have  an  open  exchange— that  is,  open  mem- 
bership with  reasonable  requirements  that  will 
meet  the  public  interest,  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  will  not  be 
a  barrier  to  persons  becoming  members  of 
the  exchange— are  matters  which  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  government. 

Because,  if  the  securities  commission  itself 
simply  establishes  what  tlie  minimum  require- 
ments should  be,  then  the  exchange  itself  can 
continue  to  impose  additional  qualifications 
which  will  make  membership  on  the  exchange 
restricted.  Therefore,  I  smuggest  that  it  is  a 
necessary  corollary  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  government  should  prescribe  these  pro- 
cedures by  which  persons  will  become  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  the  member 
for  Downsview  has  said,  in  substance,  about 
the  membership  requirements  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange.  The  bylaws  of  the  exchange 
have  been  available  to  the  public  for  some 
considerable  time;  I  would  think  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
Before  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
lay  hands  on  them,  but  certainly  in  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  they  have  been  available. 
So  far  as  I  can  comment  about  them,  and 
beUeving  them  to  be  up-to-date— certainly  as 
at  January  1,  1968—1  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  House  to  restrictions  whidi  are 
relatively  inappropriate  in  a  nnxlem  society. 

That  an  applicant  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  should  be  21  years  of  age— to 
which  I  have  no  objection.  Of  the  male  sex 
and  a  British  subject— again  we  run  into  this 
requirement  of  being  a  British  subject.  Surely 
we   .should    go    one   way    or   the    other— that 
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either  you  be  a  Canadian  citizen  without  en- 
larging it  to  include  the  question  of  whether 
a  person  is  or  is  not  a  British  subject,  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  tliose  who  are  entitled 
to  apply  for  members'hip. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
The  male  sex,  would  you— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  my  colleague,  the 
member  from  Scarborough  Centre,  objects  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  restrictive  provision 
restricting  membership  in  the  exchange  to 
those  of  the  male  sex. 

The  other  matter,  the  question  of  black- 
balling, is  a  highly  restrictive  method  of  cur- 
tailing membership  in  a  club.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  blackballing  system  in  any  publicly- 
operation  institution  is  not  an  adequate 
method  by  which  to  determine  membership. 
Therefore,  again,  as  I  say,  without  rej>eating 
in  detail  the  provisions  about  membership 
that  are  in  the  bylaws,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  government  see  fit  to  support  tliis 
portion  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
member  for  York  Centre. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  said,  that  the  officials  of  the  ex- 
change, when  they  appeared  before  the  legal 
l>ills  committee,  indicated  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  items  not  set  out  in  tlie 
bylaws  on  which  the  directors,  in  advance  of 
posting  an  applicant's  name  for  balloting, 
determined  whether  or  not  that  person's  name 
should  be  ballotted  upon.  They  are  not  set 
out  in  the  bylaws.  The  president  of  the  ex- 
change, I  think,  seemed  surprised  when  the 
capital  requirement  was  not  found  in  the 
bylaws. 

I  would  hope  for  two  things;  not  only  that 
the  government  would  support  this  amend- 
ment, but  that  the  exchamge  will  see  fit  to 
modernize  and  put  into  its  bylaws  an  up-to- 
date,  full  and  adequate  description  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  membership 
can  be  obtained  on  the  exchange,  so  that  they 
are  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  That  they 
are  publicly  stated  and  that  tliere  are  no 
areas  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  board  of 
goxernors  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
whicli  are  not  set  out  in  the  bylaws  and 
therefore  tend  to  become  secret  or  privy  mat- 
ters within  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
exchange. 

On  the  second  portion  of  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  member  for  York  Centre, 
I  do  not  think  we  need,  in  voting  on  tlie 
imiendment,  to  be  wedded  to  the  precise  for- 
mula which  the  member  for  York  Centre  has 
put  forward— that  is,  the  15  per  cent  require- 


ment. It  appears  reasonable  so  far  as  foreign 
ownership  or  control  of  seats  on  the  exchange 
is  concerned.  It  takes  into  account  the  nine 
existing  foreign-owned  or  rwn-resident  con- 
trolled seats  on  the  exchange.  The  provision 
that  25  per  cent  voting  control— that  any  seat 
on  the  exchange  cannot  be  controlled  by  non- 
residents to  the  extent  of  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  such  ownership  or  control— again  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reasonable  requirement. 

On  balance,  the  45  per  cent  requirement 
which  was  referred  to  in  a  press  report  as 
being  a  matter  which  the  exhange  was  con- 
sidering was  much  too  high.  Therefore,  with- 
out for  a  moment  aifinning  that  the  formula 
is  necessarily  perfectly  accurate,  we  support 
the  principle  of  the  formula  and  the  terms 
within  which  it  is  couched  as  an  essentially 
reasonable  one. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  others  can  make 
the  balance  of  the  points  about  the  second 
part  of  that  amendment.  The  government  of 
Canada  has  seen  fit,  so  far  as  the  life  insur- 
ance industry  and  the  banks  are  concerned,  to 
provide  for  Canadian  control  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  Canadian  orientation  of  these 
affairs  would  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  banks  and  the  life  insurance  companies 
are  Canadian-owned  or  Canadian-controlled. 
Elalxjrate  steps  were  taken  to  draft  the  neces- 
sary provisions  to  ensure  that  protection  of 
these  financial  institutions,  and  the  control 
of  them,  will  remain  in  Canada  in  The  Insur- 
ance Act  of  Canada,  and  The  Bank  Act  of 
Canada. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  exchange 
falls  within  the  same  ambit  as  one  of  the 
financial  institutions  in  Canada.  It  is  an 
important  exchange,  an  important  auction 
place  for  securities,  an  important  place  where 
money  gathers,  an  important  place  for  the 
distribution  of  capital  in  the  Ontario  economy. 
I  can  see  no  distinction  between  the  exchange 
as  a  financial  institution  and  part  of  the 
financial  framework  of  the  company,  and  the 
bank  or  a  life  insurance  company  or  other 
segments  of  the  financial  world  which  we,  as 
Canadians,  believe  should  be  continued  in  the 
control  of  persons  with  a  Canadian-orientation 
to  their  outlook. 

I  would  certainly  trust  that  the  Minister 
would  give  very  solid  reasons  if  the  govern- 
ment intends  not  to  support  these  proposed 
amendments.  They  are  eminently  soimd.  They 
are  eminendy  sensible.  I,  of  course,  advert 
to  the  comment  I  made  on  the  previous 
amendment  to  say  again  that  had  The  Securi- 
ties Act  contained  the  provision  permitting 
the    securities    commission    to    regulate    the 
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affairs  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
nonnal  sense  of  publishing  regulations  then 
we  would  not  have  to  put  in  these  specific 
restrictions  in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
bill.  The  matter  could  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  way  of  regulation  under  The 
Securities  Act,  again  in  a  public  way,  but  in 
a  way  which  would  be  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  and  appropriate  for  the  exist- 
ing conditions  on  the  Toronto  exchange. 

I  therefore  simply  reaffirm  that  we  will 
support  these  amendments  and  I  trust  the 
government  will  also. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  few  further  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  range  of  problems  being  created  by 
American  takeover  of  Canadian  corporations, 
but  I  think  it  is  widely  acknowledged  by  the 
people  in  government  and  industrial  circles 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  new  and  even 
more  disturbing  chapter  with  the  prospective 
takeover  of  investment  and  business  houses  as 
evidenced  by  the  Merill,  Lynch  takeover  of 
Royal  Securities. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me,  to  which  my 
colleague  from  Riverdale  has  just  alluded,  is 
that  last  year— or  was  it  the  year  before— 
when  there  was  some  prospect  that  the  First 
National  Bank  was  going  to  take  over  a 
Canadian  bank,  not  only  the  banking  estab- 
lishment in  Canada,  but  also  the  business 
establishment  and  the  government  establish- 
ment, all  rose  up  in  righteous  wrath  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Canada's  national  independ- 
ence in  the  banking  sphere. 

What  puzzles  me  is  the  apparent  paralysis 
at  both  the  federal  and  at  this  government's 
level,  in  terms  of  coming  to  grips  with  an 
even  more  dangerous— at  least  equally  dan- 
gerous—threat to  the  independence  of  this 
country  as  represented  by  Merrill,  Lynch's 
takeover  of  Royal  Securities. 

The  reason  why  we  are  supporting  the 
amendment  is  that  it  is  moving  in  to  cope 
vsdth  this  problem  in  a  general  way.  As  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  stated,  for 
the  moment  we  are  not  necessarily  wedded  to 
the  specifics.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  specifics  of  the  amendment  are 
necessarily  going  to  meet  the  situation  a  little 
ahead  of  us.  There  are  many  newspaper 
stories  saying  that  once  the  dam  is  broken 
with  an  acknowledgement  and  acceptance,  if 
that  be   the   case,  by  authorities  of  Merrill, 


Lynch's  takeover  of  Royal  Securities,  there 
are  many  other  Canadian  companies  that  are 
currently  in  negotiation  and  willing  to  sell 
out  to  American  interests. 

The  problem  may  become  much  greater 
and  the  specifics  that  happen  to  have  l)een 
put  in  this  amendment  may  not  meet  the 
situation.  But  at  least,  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished and  we  have  a  set  of  figures  which 
appear  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  reasonable 
way  at  the  moment. 

I  was  interested,  for  example,  in  noting  a 
comment  in  the  Firuincial  Times  on  May  26. 
It  referred  to  the  figures  which  had  been 
given  by  the  president  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  suggesting  that  there  could  be  no 
further  takeovers,  or  that  they  were  consider- 
ing a  regulation  against  any  further  takeovers, 
and  when  there  was  to  be  a  takeover  there 
must  be  no  more  than  45  per  cent  foreign 
ownership.  This  amendment  takes  it  down 
to  25  per  cent. 

But  the  Financial  Times  then  makes  this 
comment,  that: 

That  proposal,  however,  may  have  more 
sentiment  than  teeth.  It  would  not  in  any 
way  hinder  a  U.S.  firm  that  already  had  a 
TSE  seat  from  buying  out  a  Canadian  com- 
pany, as  in  Merrill,  Lynch's  takeover  of 
Royal  Securities. 

In  other  words,  the  Trojan  horse  is  already  in 
the  camp,  so  to  speak.  If  you  have  nine 
American  companies  already  with  seats  on 
the  TSE,  they  are  going  to  have  the  right 
to  buy  out  other  Canadian  companies  and 
maybe  be  agencies  for  such  a  takeover. 

So  the  broader  problem  may  be  already  in 
our  midst.  Whether  or  not  the  nonresident 
specification  in  this  amendment  is  going  to 
clearly  meet  that  kind  of  situation,  I  do  not 
know.  But,  quite  frankly,  I  think  in  speaking 
to  this  amendment  in  principle,  this  is  an- 
other aspect  of  it  that  we  should  take  a 
serious  look  at. 

It  strikes  me  as  very,  very  strange  when 
those  who  are  far  more  conversant  with  the 
business  and  financial  world  than  I  say  what 
a  serious  thing  the  Merrill,  Lynch  takeover 
of  Royal  Securities  is,  that  kind  of  a  threat 
should  be  created  for  a  relatively  paltry  sum 
of  $6  to  $8  million.  My  authority  for  the 
moment  is  in  a  story  of  the  Financial  Post 
of  May  24,  where  it  says: 

The  price  tag  for  the  deal  uncler  which 
Royal  becomes  effectively  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Merrill,  Lynch  has  not  been 
disclosed.  But  indications  are  between  $6 
to  $8  million. 
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Here  is  an  American  company  which  for 
relatively  peanuts— and  in  this  game  $6  to  $8 
million  is  relative  peanuts— coming  in  to  take 
over  a  Canadian  company  that  not  only  has 
the  underwriting  privileges  that  Royal  had, 
but  has  the  privileges  of  working  in  the 
treasury  field  with  a  direct  line  of  credit  to 
the  Bank  of  Canada.  Whether  or  not  that 
could  get  tied  in  with  the  line  of  credit  that 
the  parent  company,  Merrill,  Lynch,  has  with 
the  American  Treasury— opens  up  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems  that  surely  should  be 
examined  by  this  government.  Without  ver>' 
much  examination,  this  government  should  be 
persuaded  that  they  have  got  to  move  to 
stop  developments  now. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  objective  of  this 
iimendment.  It  appears  to  do  it  in  terms  of 
the  situation  as  we  can  assess  it  at  this 
moment. 

So,  I  would  add  my  voice  to  tliose  of  others 
on  this  side  of  the  House  in  pleading  with 
the  Minister  that,  if  he  is  worried,  as  he 
says  he  is  worried,  if  he  is  studying  the  issue 
as  he  says  his  department  is  studying  the 
issue,  and  ask  why  he  should  not  move  now 
to  at  least  stem  the  tide  by  this  kind  of 
amendmiCnt. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member- 
ship provisions  under  this  bill  have  wide 
implications  in  at  least  two  diverse  fields.  One 
is  with  respect  to  an  analogy  with  the  self- 
governing  professions  which  we  have  debated 
olf  and  on  in  this  House,  coming  out  of 
McRuer  and  tlie  principles  inherent  in  civil 
rights  touching  membership. 

Those  principles  are  here  ignored.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  his  nostrums  having 
to  do  with  the  membership  of  public  emana- 
tions which,  in  effect,  this  body  is.  It  is  an 
emanation  of  this  government,  given  confir- 
mation and  status  by  this  government,  operat- 
ing within  the  terms  of  the  general  spirit  of 
McRuer.  It  has  to  do  with  a  pubHc  corpora- 
tion of  any  kind  operating,  not  to  its  own 
benefit— namely  operating  with  an  eye  to  its 
own  membership  and  to  its  own  purposes— 
but  to  the  purpose  it  ought  to  serve  for 
the  general  public. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  House,  over  and 
over  again,  that  over  the  past  years,  this  stock 
exchange  has  not  operated  in  that  way.  Some 
amelioration  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  link  with  the  securities  commission.  That 
is  an  on-going  and,  I  would  trust,  in  the  near 
future   would    become    a    really   binding   and 


governing  link.  But,  that  has  not,  in  the  past, 
been  true,  nor  does  this  bill  on  its  face  and 
even  under  its  surface,  do  anything  but  per- 
petuate in  effect  the  club  atmosphere,  the 
self-enclosed  and  restrictive  nature  of  this 
organization.  The  amendment  put  forward 
goes  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  ox>ening 
it  up  in  the  direction  of  not  being  so  self- 
serving  in  the  overall  democratic  way. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  financial  institutions.  Take  the  banks 
of  this  country;  they  wish  to  consolidate  their 
powers  and  not  have  the  competition  foreign 
banking  encouraged,  which  would  admittedly 
undermine  our  financial  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  know,  I  think  a  word  might 
be  said  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  first 
aspect  being  the  self-governing  profession 
aspect,  tlie  second  because  it  is  where  there 
is  a  concentration,  not  of  its  own  capital 
necessarily,  but  the  centripetal  point  from 
which  tlie  capital  markets  flow.  With  that  in 
mind,  having  this  financial  power,  it  seems  to 
me  to  import  with  it  a  necessary  consequence 
—as  in  the  case  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
a  degree  of  responsibility,  a  degree  of  social 
consciousness  to  the  Canadian  economy,  that 
is  not  evidenced. 

It  would  almost,  I  suggest,  be  better  to 
have  an  American  banking  institution,  under 
the  Rockefeller  auspices  or  otherwise,  come 
in  to  straighten  them  out,  to  add  a  competi- 
tive verve,  to  put  some  gumption  into  our 
banking  institutions.  Set  them  up  as  quasi- 
monopolistic  enterprises,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  stock  exchange,  and  giving 
them  wide  powers  of  self-determination,  with- 
out in  any  way  circumventing  those  powers 
over  against  the  public  weal,  seems  to  me  to 
be  undermining  our  own  purpose. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  the  failure  to 
bring  in  the  outside  influence  tends  to  assist 
such  i>eople,  who  are  admittedly  in  cahoots 
together,  to  raise  their  rates  on  the  same 
scale  and  play  follow  the  leader  in  all 
regards.  There  is  no,  I  think,  competition 
among  banking  institutions  except  for  cus- 
tomers. Just  as  in  the  stock  exchange,  there 
is  no  real  competition  so  far  as  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  in  concerned,  over  against 
the  Montreal  and  Vancouver  markets,  at 
least  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  would  carry  this  point  one  step  further 
in  perhaps  some  indication  of  proof  of  the 
neglect  and  disregard  of  the  public  weal  by 
these  institutions.  I  can  well  rememljer  dur- 
ing the  Smith  committee  hearings  when  it 
was  suggested  that  some  taxation,  some  extra 
taxation    be    imposed    upon   the    transfer    of 
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stock  certificates  of  all  kinds,  that  they  ap- 
peared before  us  and  made  an  unblushing 
response,  that  if  this  took  place,  then  the 
likelihood  of  a  diversion  of  the  market  from 
Toronto,  and  a  movement  of  the  exchange 
from  Toronto  could  be  very  well  envisaged. 

The  analogy,  of  course,  was  used,  with  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  situation.  Lord  help 
me,  the  amount  of  the  imposition  was  to  be 
little  enough,  but  to  have  to  face  that  kind 
of  recalcitrance  in  face  of  the  financial  plight 
in  which  the  province  appeared  to  be,  seems 
to  me  a  dereliction. 

So  that  placing  this  particular  kind  of 
power  and  this  range  of  self-determination 
in  the  hands  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
without  making  provision  for  membership 
along  the  lines  indicated,  and  without  pro- 
tecting Canadian  financial  markets  in  the 
way  of  the  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
just  ignores  the  point  and  continues  an  exist- 
ing situation.  I  will  wind  up  by  simply  say- 
ing it  is  a  most  curious  fact  to  find  you 
Progressive  Ontario  Tories,  so-called,  so 
deeply  aligned  with  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa 
in  the  same  continentalist  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  any  member  wish  to 
speak  to  the  motion  before  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter? The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rising 
to  support  the  amendment  to  the  bill  brought 
forth  by  the  member  for  York  Centre,  and  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  first  portion 
of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  second  portion 
of  the  amendment  which  gives  me  cause 
and  I  want  to  join  my  voice  with  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  keeping  Canadian  control  and 
giving  the  Canadians  at  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  a  monopoly  in  eflPect,  we  must  also 
insist  on  responsibility.  And  we  do  not  have 
that  at  the  present  time. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  best  members  of 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  at  the  present 
time  are  not  Canadians— and  by  **best"  I  am 
referring  to  "best"  in  terms  of  the  public.  To 
take  a  concrete  example,  there  was  not  a 
Canadian  member  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change who  did  not  have  clients  who  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  when  the  great  bubble 
burst  around  Texas  Gulf  in  1964.  The  one 
exception,  the  one  firm  which  had  no  clients 
who  lost  a  penny,  was  Merrill  Lynch,  and 
the  reason  for  that  was  Merrill  Lynch  would 
not  accept,  will  not  accept,  orders  for  the 
type    of   penny   dreadfuls    that,    sad    to    say. 


every  other  Canadian  member  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  will. 

This  is  one  reason  why— I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected, I  see  the  member  for  York  Centre  is 
moving,  and  if  there  are  others  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  Certainly  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  members  of  the  exchange 
are  quite  happy  to  accept  orders  for  any 
stock. 

The  two  firms  that  have  been  leaders  in 
education,  as  was  brought  up  last  night, 
again  have  been  Merrill  Lynch  and  Bache, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  give  Canadians  this 
monopoly,  they  must  exercise  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public.  Up  to  this  date,  they  really 
have  not. 

Now,  I  am  delighted  to  support  this  amend- 
ment because,  of  course,  we  want  to  keep 
the  stock  exchange  Canadian,  just  as  we  want 
to  keep  the  banks  Canadian.  But  we  also— 
and  this  is  perhaps  as  important  or  even  more 
important— we  want  to  get  the  best  for  the 
Canadian  investing  public,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment we  do  not  have  that.  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  York  Centre  would  agree  with 
me  that  today  the  average  small  investor  will 
be  far  better  off  to  go  to  one  of  the  few  U.S. 
members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  than 
he  would  be  to  go  to  many  of  the  Canadian 
members  of  the  exchange.  There  is  better 
research,  there  is  better  advice  and  there  are 
better  stocks  sold. 

Mr.  Deacon:  If  he  wants  to  buy  American 
stocks. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  he  wants  to  buy  Canadian 
stocks. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Buy  American. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  sad  fact  is  that  many  of 
the  small  Canadian  brokers  are  too  small  to 
afford  proper  research  in  Canadian  or  Ameri- 
can stocks. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Size  does  not  control  quality. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
control,  but  I  am  saying  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  Canadian  control,  we  have  to  have 
Canadian  responsibility  and  you  cannot  have 
firms  like,  well  for  example  like  Waite  Reid, 
who  specialize  in  selling  permy  dreadfuls.  I 
mention  that  one  because  it  is  gone.  I  can 
mention  a  number  that  are  still  here.  I  am 
sure  the  member  for  York  Centre  could  men- 
tion them  also. 

Mr.  Deacon:  You  are  trading  with  Bache. 
They,  Thompson  McKinnon  and  other  Ameri- 
can firms  deal  with  penny  dreadfuls. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Again  I  must  say  I  hap- 
pened to  have  dealt  at  some  length  with 
Bache  and  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
accept  orders.  They  will  not  go  so  far  as 
Merrill  Lynch  and  refuse  all  orders,  but  they 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  accept  this  type 
of  order,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  they 
have  a  man  who  watches  very  closely  to  pre- 
vent churning.  When  tliey  found  one  of  their 
salesmen  encouraging  buying  and  selling  las.t 
year,  I  happen  to  know  that  they  pushed 
this  man  out. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  is  not  die  only  finn  that 
does  that  either. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  it  is  not  the  only  firm 
that  does  that;  there  are  many  firms  that  do 
that,  but  unfortunately  there  are  many  Cana- 
dian firms  that  do  not  do  that,  and  again 
I  come  back  to  the  point  I  am  making 
liere.  If  we  are  going  to  restrict  and  keep 
out  the  Americans— which  we  should  do— we 
must  at  the  same  time  insist  that  Canadians 
bring  in  higher  standards. 

So,  if  and  when  this  amendment  passes— 
and  I  hope  tlie  government  will  accept  it,  it 
is  a  reasonable  amendment  and  it  is  heading 
in  the  right  direction  —  if  and  when  this 
amendment  passes,  I  hope  the  government 
will  follow  it  up  by  bringing  in  higher  stand- 
ards. 

And  this,  of  course,  comes  back  to  the 
point  we  have  been  belabouring  right  along. 
We  cannot  have  the  type  of  holdback  that  we 
have  seen  Canadian  firms  doing  here,  which 
we  discussed  last  night. 

Mr.  Deacon:  And  American  firms. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  to 
contradict  this.  Of  the  American  firms  that 
are  involved  in  Toronto  at  the  present  time, 
not  one  has  been  involved  in  the  holdbacks. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  member  is  talking  about 
the  American  firms? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  talking  about  the 
American  firms  who  are  doing  business  in 
Canada.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  involved 
in  this  type  of  shady  enterprise;  not  one. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  are  not  involved  in 
iindei-writing,  period. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  yes,  they  are.  Bache  and 
Company  did  some  underwriting  last  week  in 
a  large  way— I  believe  S.  D.  McLaughlin  was 
the  name  of  the  company  they  underwrote. 
Tlie  member  is  misinformed.  Of  course,  they 
are  doing  underwriting  in  Canada.  Merrill 
Lynch  does  underwriting  in  Canada.  They  do 


important  underwritings.  I  beheve  the  Mc- 
Laughlin underwriting  was  $30  million,  a 
good  size  for  a  Canadian  underwriting.  So 
these  people  are  acting  as  good  Canadian 
citizens. 

Fine,  do  not  let  any  more  Americans  in, 
but  insist  that  the  Canadians  here  come  up 
to  the  American  standards.  Because  what  we 
really  want,  I  tliink,  is  to  get  the  best  for 
the  public  in  Canada,  to  get  the  best  for  the 
consumer,  to  get  the  best  for  the  investor. 
It  all  comes  together. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Competition  has  looked  after 
that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Competition  has  not  looked 
after  that  up  to  this  point  and  you  are  going 
to  restrict  competition  further. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  pubHc,  of  course,  is 
fooled  time  and  time  again  by  brokerage 
houses,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  By  other  people,  too. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  we  can  see  by  looking 
across  the  House  how  the  public  have  been 
fooled.  I  will  agree  entirely  with  that.  We 
are  trying  to  educate  tliem  and  we  hope  that 
situation  will  improve. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  about  thase  fooled  into 
buying  that  book? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  they  all  made  their 
money  back.  I  have  another  one  coming  up, 
they  will  get  a  second  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum  up  and  close  off,  I 
hope  the  Minister  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  reasonable  amendment,  a  well- 
drawn  amendment;  it  certainly  has  a  good 
intention  behind  it.  But  if  he  does,  I  hope 
he  will  follow  it  up  with  proper  amendments 
to  The  Securities  Act  so  that  we  get  here  the 
high  U.S.  standards  brought  in  by  the  SEC 
in  1934,  and  which  we  are  still  begging  the 
Minister  to  bring  in  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  speakers 
for  the  Minister? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  wait  with  bated 
breath. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Mr.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  observations  that  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  proposed  amendment.  Let 
me  deal  with  the  latter  one  first,  item  4,  which 
purports    to    limit,    by   percentage,    the    total 
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number  of  seats  in  the  exchange  which  shall 
be  oflBcially  owned  or  controlled  by  non- 
residents of  Canada. 

This  matter  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
number  of  the  hon.  members  today  and 
yesterday  during  the  debate  on  our  estimates. 
It  is  apparently  a  popular  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, but  more  than  that,  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  being  seriously  considered  by  the 
government  itself. 

These  are  not  easy  matters  that  can  be 
simplified  and  settled  in  a  matter  of  15  to  20 
minutes,  or  even  a  week  or  two  weeks.  And, 
as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  there  are  dis- 
cussions pending  with  respect  to  the  federal 
government.  I  am  hopeful  that,  between  the 
views  of  our  own  securities  commission  and 
our  own  government's  views  on  the  matter 
and  those  of  the  federal  government,  who 
have  declared  an  interest  in  securities  gener- 
ally, in  their  new  department,  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  situation  in  a  substantial  way,  in 
what  I  would  like  to  describe  as  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Some  reference  has  been  made,  steps  have 
already  been  taken;  notice  has  been  given,  as 
I  understand  it,  by  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  to  the  American— if  I  may  describe 
it  as  that;  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about— 
to  American  holders  of  seats  on  the  exchange, 
or  to  the  holders  of  seats  on  the  exchange 
contemplating  outright  sale  to  American 
interests  and  notifying  them  that  until  this 
matter  is  clarified  no  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  seats  will  be  considered  by  the 
exchange  itself. 

What  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
has  said,  I  think,  has  a  lot  of  merit.  The 
question  of  education  research  is  good 
advice.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
American  companies  mentioned  by  him  cer- 
tainly have  set  a  pattern  of  leadership  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  standard  there  that 
might  well  be  emulated  by  Canadian  com- 
panies if  they  want  to  achieve,  maintain  and 
retain  a  position  of  dominance  in  this  service 
industry,  which  is  to  supply  an  orderly  market 
place  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  securities. 

There  are  a  number  of  complications  in- 
volved. There  are  rules  which  have  to  do 
with  some  of  the  American  rules  which  say 
that  American  houses  cannot  operate  sub- 
sidiary houses  and  can  only  operate  as 
branches.  If  they  want  to  operate  in  another 
city  or  indeed,  another  country,  it  must  be  by 
way  of  a  branch  of  their  main  operation. 
There  is  a  limitation  there  which  has  a  prac- 
tical bearing.  It  would  mean  that  the  other 
companies,  the  Americans,  would  be  coming 


in  in  strength  and  so  these  are  aspects  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
respect  to  anyone  who  thinks  that  a  split 
ownership  of  the  stock  is  going  to  be  effective. 

Reference  has  l^een  made,  by  inference  at 
least,  that  any  brokerage  house  with  an 
American  tie  is  going  to  favour  investment  in 
American  securities. 

I  would  remind  the  House  of  the  figures 
that  I  pointed  out  last  evening  of  the  net 
inflow  to  Canada  of  some  39.7  million  in 
Canadian  securities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  for  one  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  one  month. 
And  it  varies.  That  is  right,  those  are  the 
latest  figures. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  some  of  the  Canadian 
firms  bring  that  money  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  understand.  We 
are  talking  about  the  broader  principles,  my 
dear  friend,  that  also  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  all  of  the  aspects 
which  are  related  to  this  problem,  which  we 
hope  will  be  resolved  in  the  near  future.  But 
there  was  some  $39.7  million  excess  of  inflow 
of  investment  capital  into  Canada  in  February 
as  against  the  outflow  of  capital. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Bache  and 
Company,  and  I  think  that  it  is  more  than 
just  a  matter  of  interest.  My  information  is 
that  Bache  and  Company  are  a  New  York 
firm  who  have  been  in  Toronto  for  some  35 
years  and  for  the  last  10  years  have  done  81 
per  cent  of  the  business  in  their  Toronto 
office  in  Canadian  securities,  versus  19  per 
cent  in  foreign  securities. 

Toronto  is  the  largest  branch  of  Bache  and 
Company  anywhere  and  there  are  more  than 
100  oflBces  which  the  company  operate  as 
branches  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe 
and  other  places.  But  in  the  Toronto  office 
alone  in  a  ten-year  period,  81  per  cent  of 
their  business  had  to  do  with  Canadian 
securities. 

Mr.  Deacon:  What  percentage  of  Wood 
Gundy 's  business  would  be  American? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  laiow  about 
that.  I  imagine  there  are  figures  availaljle, 
but  this  is  an  A  and  B;  we  are  talking  about 
American  companies. 

Mr.  Deacon:  About  95? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  had  your  oppor- 
tunity to  speak;  you  had  your  opportimity 
in    committee   and   you   had   it   again   today 
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and  I  am  sure  you  will  afford  me  the  opjKH- 
tunity.  Since  you  have  resigned  from  the 
stock  exchange  and  whatever  interests  you 
had  in  Deacon  and  Company,  I  presume  that 
you  let  others  express  their  position,  or  at 
least  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
soone  points  wliich  we  think  are  relevant  to 
tlic!  total  picture  which  is  involved. 

The  situation  here,  with  respect  to  the 
stock  exchange  itself,  over  the  years,  has 
been  debated  and  raised.  I  remind  the  House 
that  the  securities  commission,  not  the  stock 
exchange,  is  a  statute  creature  of  the  statutes 
of  this  province,  and  it  operates  under  that 
statute. 

It  is  deliberately  cTeated  to  operate  in  that 
fashion,  .so  that  it  would  not  be  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  Legislature  or  of 
government. 

I  can  recall  last  year— or  the  year  previ- 
ously—this point  being  raised,  sir,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  "arm's-length"  operation  of  the 
securities  commission  of  Ontario,  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Minister  of  the  department  who 
has  to  speak  and  report  for  them  to  this 
House.  It  is  all  right  for  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, any  of  the  front  benchers  in  the  Opposi- 
tion, to  nod.  But  this  point  was  underscored 
very  clearly  as  to  the  great  necessity  for  tliat 
"ann's-length"  relationship  to  exist. 

I  would  agree  with  some  of  the  comimenLs 
that  have  been  made  about  the  bylaws.  I 
would  say  to  you  tliat  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  as 
a  government  bill  dealing  with  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  or  any  stock  exchange  in 
Ontario,  the  bylaws  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change are  in  tlie  process  of  being  completely 
rewritten.  Whether  they  ara  perfect  at  the 
moment,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Obviously, 
I  think  there  is   room  for  improvement. 

The  question  of  the  details  of  meanbership 
might  well  be  set  forth  in  a  better  and 
clearer  fashion  but,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  has  pointed  out  the  bylaws  have 
been  there  and  available  to  tlie  public,  cer- 
tainly during  the  term  of  the  elected  office  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Opposition  who 
have  spoken  about  their  scarcity. 

Section  139  of  the  present  Securities  Act 
gives  the  securities  commission  the  right  to 
supervise  and  approve  the  bylaws  of  the  ex- 
change. There  was  a  phrase  used  last  night 
that  I  cannot  accept,  but  they  do  have  a  close 
relationship  with  the  officials  as  to  events  and 
developments  in  the  financial  community 
which  affect  tlie  public  interest.  That  com- 
munication and  liaison  with  the  stock  ex- 
change is  on  a  daily  basis. 


The  question  of  memlbership  involves  a 
difficult  problem,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  raised.  I  think  he  put  it  quite 
fairly  when  he  said  that  repute  or  reputation 
was  an  important  aspect  of  an  application  for 
acceptance  for  a  seat  on  the  exchange  or  for 
entry  into  the  exchange  and  the  approval  of 
the  purchase  of  a  seat. 

I  think  I  should  record  what  I  said  on  the 
occasion  of  the  committee  hearing  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago;  that  I  think  the  words  repute 
or  reputation  would  be  two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  to  define  with  respect  to  a  certain 
situation.  The  context  in  which  the  word 
reputation  or  repute  is  significant  in  the  stock 
exchange  connotation  has  to  do  with  the 
rapidity  with  whidi  transactions  and  business 
are  done  and  commitments  are  made  between 
employees  or  associates  of  each  member  of 
•the  exchange,  and  with  his  counterparts  in 
other  member  houses.  Word  of  mouth,  ini- 
tialled slips  and  other  confirmations  of  trans- 
actions involve  probably  the  highest  degree 
—certainly  a  very  higli  degree— of  good  faith 
if  the  operation  is  to  succeed  on  a  stable 
basis. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  are  familiar  with 
the  word  "stability"  and  how  we  have  all 
been  concerned  with  that  aspect  of  financial 
institutions  over  the  past  several  years.  Now, 
how  does  one  define  the  fact  that  a  man 
might,  or  might  not,  qualify  with  this  diffi- 
cult-to-define  requirement  under  the  heading 
of  repute  or  reputation  in  this  context? 

In  fact,  another  connotation  where  repute 
or  reputation  is  signfficant  has  to  do  with 
acceptability  of  applications  for  insurance  of 
various  types.  In  instances  it  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject  that  some  underwriters  or  some 
people,  under  the  heading  of  civil  rights, 
would  say  the  person  or  individual  involved 
has  a  right  to  be  supplied  with  the  reason  for 
a  refusal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  in  giving  those  reasons  some- 
one might  innocently  expose  themselves  to  a 
lawsuit  for  slander  or  libel. 

I  am  not  saying  which  is  right  and  which 
is  wrong.  I  am  just  pointing  out  to  the  hon. 
members  frankly  the  very  dicey  area  which 
exists  in  this  situation.  Maybe  it  could  be— 
I  think  in  recent  years  the  stock  exchange 
has  been  fortunate  in  that  none  of  its  mem- 
bers has  had  a  failure;  and  it  is  financial 
failures  which  concern  all  of  us,  not  just  in 
Ontario  but  across  Canada.  They  have  in- 
volved people  who  are  not  members  of  the 
stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
one  failed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Maybe  I  should  have 
added,  "where  there  was  any  loss  to  the 
public." 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  true,  but  there  was  at 
least  one  incident  where  they  all  came  to- 
gether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  I  am  com- 
ing to,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
maybe  there  have  been  situations  where 
people  who  were  admitted  into  the  owner- 
ship of  a  seat  on  the  exchange,  should  have 
been  turned  down,  if  you  were  testing  it 
from  the  public-interest  point  of  view. 

This  situation  is  not  one  which  is  going  to 
l)e  settled  in  the  next  15  minutes  or  the  next 
ten  days,  but  there  are  meetings  which  are 
currently  active  with  the  federal  government. 
I  have  already  had  one  meeting  on  this  sub- 
ject with  a  Minister  from  Ottawa  and  I  ex- 
pect there  will  be  others  within  the  next  few 
days.  But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  a 
distinction  about  a  matter  which  has  been 
raised.  That  has  to  do  with  banking  and  the 
ability  of  a  foreign-owned  bank  to  acquire 
inside  information,  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment policy  at  the  federal  level  and  even 
government    economic    policy. 

I  think  this  general  area  is  covered  by  the 
phrase,  "the  right  to  enjoy  the  right  and 
privilege  of  discounting  notes  through  the 
Bank  of  Canada."  The  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada,  under  the  subject  of  banks,  took 
a  very  firm  position  with  respect  to  the 
Mercantile  Bank  and  the  federal  government 
took  steps  to  see  that  over  a  period  of  time 
that  situation  was  rectified  and  brought  into 
line.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  federal 
government's  final  view  will  be  about  gov- 
ernment participation  in  an  American-owned 
imderwriting  house  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment issues,  Canadian  government  issues, 
whether  they  be  provincial  or  federal.  Some 
of  these  matters  and  the  answers  to  them 
must  be  answered  before  a  decision  is  taken. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Act,  I  think,  is  a  step 
forward  in  that  we  are  the  only  province  that 
has  moved  in  this  field  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
say  the  bill  is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
darned  good  start,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  other  provinces  where  stock  ex- 
changes operate  where  there  is  no  relationship 
whatsoever  between  the  stock  exchange  and— 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  should  be  federal  regula- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  let  me  just 
point  out  what  the  situation  is.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  with  me,  or  upset.  I  am  just  telling 


you    that   there    are    other   provinces    where 
tliere  is  no- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  just  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  you  do  not 
agree  with  them  either. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  rathw 
like  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  you  did  too, 
and  I  rather  like  you.  We  ought  to  get  on 
fairly  well  together. 

But  Ontario's  position  is  not  backward  in 
the  Canadian  context.  I  will  go  further,  and 
maybe  I  should  reserve  my  remarks  for  the 
next  bill,  if  we  ever  get  to  it.  The  Securities 
Act,  that  after  two  years  of  operation— I 
think  that  is  a  fair  period  of  testing  the  new 
bill  which  became  operative  in  the  middle  of 
1967. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  to  review  the 
bidding  on  some  counts  that  were  discussed 
and  debated  yesterday,  and  probably  on  some 
other  comrts,  to  see  just  where  that  bill  and 
legislation  can  be  updated  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  ask  the  House  to  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment and  let  us  proceed,  let  us  have  a  look 
at  these  bylaws  and  let  us  let  the  securities 
commission  perform  the  function  for  which  it 
was  established  by  a  statute  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  the 
Minister  will  not  change  his  mind  in  this 
matter.  This  is  a  government  responsibility. 
He  deserves  credit  for  bringing  this  in,  so  it  is 
not  a  private  bill,  but  in  doing  so  he  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  foundation 
and  membership  on  which  this  bill  is  based. 
Here  we  had  a  bill  recently,  the  stuA'eyors' 
bill,  and  it  states  very  clearly  what  the 
provisions  and  the  requirements  of  member- 
ship are.  You  cannot  have  any  organization 
without  members  as  shown  in  the  surveyors' 
biU. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
hear.  Would  you  speak  into  your  microphone 

please? 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  Surveyors  Act,  1969-1970, 
sets  out  precisely  the  terms  under  which  one 
might  become  a  member.  It  is  in  the  bill.  In 
the  case  of  the  engineers'  bill,  it  also  sets  out 
precisely  \he  terms  in  which  one  may  become 
a  member.  We  recognize  that  this  govern- 
ment   bill    we    have    before    us,    does    have 
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special  needs.  These  needs  can  change  widi 
economic  conditions. 

There  can  be  a  situation  whereby  we  see  a 
case  of  discrimination  or  a  case  of  faihire  in 
this  matter  of  good  repute.  Certainly  all  are 
not  pure  down  there  in  the  stock  exchange, 
just  as  they  are  not  pure  here.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  tliat  we  must  not  omit,  in  any 
bill,  reference  to  and  the  ability  to  question 
the  Minister  in  this  House,  who  stponsors  the 
bill.  About  the  basic  foundation  of  the  whole 
project,  the  membership,  I  have  not  heard 
any  protestations  from  the  stock  exchange 
about  the  Minister  being  answerable  for  the 
basic  terms  of  membership. 

We  are  not  talking  about  day  to  day  opera- 
tions. Certainly  the  securities  commission  is 
set  up  for  that,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
basic  tenns  for  membership.  In  other  govern- 
ment-sponsored bills  for  organizations  of  this 
type,  the  membership  terms  axe  set  out. 

The  Minister  is  responsible  and  answerable, 
and  it  should  be  included  here. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  situation  is  concerned, 
the  Minister  mentioned  a  reference  that 
sounded  like  I  was  wanting  to  protect  the 
existing  Canadian  brokers.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  suggested  there  would  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  brokers  permissible 
here.  We  are  not  asking  for  protection.  Com- 
petition would  be  provided  by  the  fact  that 
they  could  have  20  seats  under  the  existing 
number  of  seats.  With  five  agents,  this  would 
mean  100  traders  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange 
if  the  American  dominated  houses  wanted  to 
have  tliem.  That  would  certainly  keep  the 
competition  wide  open.  But  what  we  want  to 
do  is  move  now,  set  the  terms,  and  if  Ottawa 
in  due  coiu-se  finally  comes  to  move  in  some 
way  to  stop  the  domination  of  this  industry 
by  the  Americans,  then  fine,  we  can  amend, 
if  we  need  to  amend,  according  to  some 
agreed  to  basis.  But,  certainly,  let  us  move 
now. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  Minister  refusing  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  Toronto  is  the  key  to 
it.  Toronto  has  70  per  cent  of  the  volume 
and  a  move  made  here  in  Toronto  would  look 
after  seeing  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
in  fact  in  the  foreseeable  future  there  would 
be  no  domination  of  this  important  industry 
by  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  debate? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like   to  make  one  further  comment  on  it. 

The  Minister  has  gone  to  considerable 
lengths  to  introduce  bills  dealing  with  the 
commercial  registration  appeal  tribunal  which 


he  is  setting  up  in  the  department  to  provide 
an  avenue  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  refusals 
to  grant  registration  under  Acts  such  as  The 
Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  The  Mortgage  Brokers 
Act  and  The  Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers 
Act.  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  comment 
upon  what  he  considers  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
which  permits  it  to  have  the  say  as  to  its 
membership,  but  does  not  provide  any  metliod 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  exchange  if  an  application  is 
turned  down. 

The  Minister  has  referred  to  the  possibility 
of,  if  reasons  were  given,  the  field  of  libel 
and  slander.  Well,  certainly  so  far  as  the 
professional  bodies  to  which  the  member  for 
York  Centre  has  referretl,  and  so  far  as  these 
other  registrations  that  the  Minister  is  deahng 
with  under  statutes  following  under  his  ad- 
ministration, he  is  setting  up  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure against  a  refusal  to  register,  against 
the  suspension  or  against  a  person  who  has 
been  deprived  of  his  renewal  of  his  registra- 
tion. 

Surely,  the  exchange,  as  a  public  institu- 
tion, should  have  in  it  some  procedural 
mechanism  by  which  the  decisions  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  tlie  exchange  can  be 
appealed  by  a  person  who  has  been  refused 
membership?  Through  to  the  commercial  tri- 
bunal, if  that  is  the  proper  fonn— or  whatever 
form  is  available.  But,  at  the  present  time,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  there  is  no  appeal  from 
what  in  fact  can  be  an  arbitrary  decision  of 
the  board  of  governors  about  membership. 

I  would  hope  the  Minister  can  comment 
about  that  aspect  and  what  the  intentions  are 
in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  the  occasion  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  same  bill  which  is 
before  us  at  the  moment,  reference  was  made 
to  the  question  of  the  right  of  appeal  and 
the  extent  of  the  appeals  provided  by  legisla- 
tion to  the  securities  commission.  I  was  of  the 
view  that  it  was  of  a  fairly  broad  nature,  and 
that  the  existing  legislation  provided  almost 
an  all-embracing  right  of  appeal.  There  were 
arguments  brought  out  by  the  Opposition 
which  expressed  an  opposite  view.  On  reflec- 
tion, it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  fair 
thing  to  do.  If  there  was  that  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  anyone,  it  should  be  clarified. 

So,  in  The  Securities  Act,  the  amendment 
which  is  before  us  now  which  I  explained  on 
its  introduction  and  on  second  reading  of  The 
Securities  Act  amendment,  under  section  9  of 
the  amending  bill  with  respect  to  The  Securi- 
ties Act,  this  is  the  situation:  We  have  made 
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it  clear  that  any  decision,  any  person  who  feels 
aggrieved  by  any  direction,  or  order  or  de- 
cision made  under  any  bylaw,  nile  or  regula- 
tion of  the  stock  exchange  may  apply  to  the 
commission  for  a  hearing  and  review  thereof. 
Section  28  applies  to  the  hearing  and  re\'iew 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  hearing  and 
review  of  a  direction,  decision,  order,  or  rul- 
ing of  the  director.  Then,  in  The  Securities 
Act  itself  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  se- 
quence of— and  I  used  these  words  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  and  on  subsequent  occasions 
here  in  the  House— steps  would  be  that,  with 
respect  to  the  stock  exchange,  that  any  de- 
cision, regulation  or  ruling  made  by  the 
exchange  was  appealable  to  the  securities 
commission— which  is  a  separate  body— and 
then,  under  The  Securities  Act,  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal.  I  thought  I 
wiis  being  quite  fair  in  recognizing  the  legal 
question,  the  question  mark  which  has  been 
raised  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  debate? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Deacon's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye";  those  opposed  will 
please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Deacon  moves  that  sec- 
tion 4  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  sub- 
sections 4  and  5  as  follows: 

Subsection  4:  Board  of  directors  shall 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  membership 
of  the  exchange  which  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  and  which  shall  have  the  object 
of  making  seats  available  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions;  Subsection  5:  Not 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  seats  on  the  exchange  shall  be  benefi- 
cially owned  or  controlled  by  non-residents 
of  Canada,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  such  ownership  or  control. 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Deacon's  motion  will 
please  rise.  Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Deacon's 
motion  will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  51. 

Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Shall  subsection  4,  as  amended,  fonn  part 
of  the  bill? 

Carried. 

Subsection  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 


On  section  7: 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  memlx-r  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  section  7,  subsection  2,  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
"public  directors"  where  they  occur  in  the 
first  line  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 
following:  "shall  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council." 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
motion? 

Mr.  Deacon  moves  that  section  7,  subsec- 
tion 2  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  "public  directors"  where  they 
occur  in  the  first  line  and  substitution  there- 
for, of  the  following: 

shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Lieu- 

tenant-Govemor-in-Council. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reason  for 
my  amendment  to  this  is  that  there  is  a  ver>- 
complicated  procedure  proposed  in  this  bill 
whereby  the  board  of  governors  shall  select 
who  their  public  directors  would  be,  but  it  is 
subject  to  approval  and  ratification  by  the 
ILieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  president. 

As  in  other  bills  of  a  similar  nature,  where 
the  government  has  introduced  bills  of  or- 
ganizations and  there  is  provision  for  public 
directors,  a  provision  being  made  in  these 
bills  at  this  time,  the  appointments  of  public 
directors  are  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor-in-Council.  It  does  not  seem  appropriate 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
this  complicated  procedure  whereby  the  ex- 
change, in  effect,  selects  the  public  directors. 

Surely,  it  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor-in-Council  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  to  decide  who  the 
public  directors  shall  be.  There  should  be  no 
indirect  favours  by  recommendation  by  the 
president  and  therefore,  an  inferred  obliga- 
tion of  the  public  directors  for  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  president  of  the  exchange. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  the  public  directors 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  to  represent  the  public  on  the  board 
of  governors. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  will  support 
this  amendment  too. 
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You  know  this  is  the  most  "giving-with-the- 
lef  t  -  hand  -  and  -  taking  -  away  -  with  -  the  -  right- 
hand  -  and  -  neither  -  hand  -  knowing  -  what  -  it-is- 
doing"  section  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Again, 
it  operates  directly  in  confrontation  with  and 
denial  of  the  self- regulations  of,  the  well -gov- 
erning professions  as  set  forth  in  page  after 
page  of  McRuer.  Not  to  recognize  that  in  this 
kind  of  an  Act  is  to  nullify  the  whole  purpose 
and  intent  of  McRuer  and  this  is  what  this 
Minister  presently  is  doing,  Mr.  Chairman.  A 
great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
have  been  spent  and  we  have  been  spending 
a  great  quantity  of  words  about  where  tlie 
principles  of  McRuer  are  virtuous  and  effica- 
cious. 

When  wc  come  to  the  stock  exchange,  by 
some  divine  dispensation  they  are  left  out. 
They  may  not  only  impose— look  at  the  last 
sentence. 

ha\ang  imposed  one  condition  that  no 
person  is  eligible  as  a  public  director,  if 
he  is  a  meml^r  of  the  corporation. 

And  secondly: 

Unless  his  nomination  for  such  election 
has  been  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor on  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

We  have  Act  after  Act  going  through  this 
Legislature  now,  where  it  is  felt  wise  and 
necessary  and  beneficial  in  the  public  interest 
that  public  people  who  have  no  direct  rela- 
tionship with  the  entity  in  question,  be  placed 
on  the  boards  of  these  entities  to  safeguard, 
supervise  and  have  cognizance  of  the  public 
weal.  But  it  is  not  done  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  most  interested 
parties.  Lord  help  me,  you  undermine  prin- 
ciple in  the  phrase  and  this  is  what  you  are 
proposing  to  put  through  here. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  who  is  one 
of  the  more  sagacious  people  in  this  House 
and  who  has  that  sense  of  independence  and 
balance  by  which  he  can  reach  a  decision 
standing  right  here  and  now,  to  give  goodl> 
consideration  to  the  hon.  member's  amend- 
ment. It  does  bring  it  into  line. 
\  I  think  you  are  forced  to  agree  with  the 
recommendation  of  which  I  have  spoken  and 
these  have  enormous  rationality  and  eminence 
behind  them.  To  disregard  such  is  to  play 
against  the  recommendation  of  the  veiy  people 
you  appointed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion):   Mr.    Chairman,   the   hon.    Minister  has 


been  accused  both  of  sagacity  and  reason- 
ableness this  afternoon  and  this  does  not 
always  occur,  but  surely,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  amendment  put  forward  by  my 
hon.  colleague  is  one  to  which  the  Minister 
could  very  well,  with  reasonableness,  respond 
in  the  affirmative.  It  would  simply  mean  that 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  would  advise 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments which  would  assure  all  conceme<l 
that  the  public  interest  is  in  fact  being  served. 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  there  would  be 
some  even  more  public  way  of  the  recom- 
mendations being  made  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  through  his  advisors  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  amendment  put  forward  would 
certainly  put  the  responsibility  at  the  public 
level  where  it  should  be. 

I  know  the  Minister  has  taken  steps  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  involve  themselves  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  with  tlie  business  of  the 
exchange  are  going  to  have  the  confidence 
that  perhaps  has  been  lacking  in  years  gone 
by.  Since  he  has  taken  over  responsibility  of 
this  new  department  I  l>elieve  steps  have 
been  taken  which  will,  in  the  long  run,  im- 
prove this  feeling  of  confidence  in  investments 
in  this  province.  This  is  a  further  step  which 
is  eminently  reasonable  and  one  to  which  the 
hon.  Minister  could  accede  on  this  occasion. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  House  and  that  the  Minister 
might  very  well  give  us  his  undertaking  that 
this  change  could  come  about. 

I  personally  cannot  see  any  particular  ob- 
jection. It  would  be  just  as  convenient  for  the 
decision  to  be  made  perhaps  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  very  people  who  have,  under  the 
section  as  it  now  reads,  the  direct  responsi- 
bility to  make  these  appointments.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  responsibility  would  lie  with  this 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  to  make  the 
appointments  which  are  going  to  be  so  impor- 
tant in  the  future  of  this  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  heard  of  the 
McRuer  report  on  a  number  of  occasions  and 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  that  eminent  per- 
son, but  the  very  mention  of  his  name  does 
not  mean  that  everything  that  he  says  has 
to  be  taken  as  the  final  word  on  any  particu- 
lar subject.  The  approach  that  I  took  in  this 
matter  was  that  there  should  be,  first,  an 
innovation  introduced  by  the  government,  in 
this  government  bill,  to  provide  for  represen- 
tation of  the  public  interest— not  through  the 
government  but  from  the  public  out  to  per- 
sons who  sit  on  the  board.    I  felt,  after  giving 
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this  matter  a  very  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, that  the  board,  as  I  recall  it,  is  made 
up  of  ten  governors  and  two  public  governors 
—ten  member  governors  and  two  public  gov- 
ernors. 

The  approach  I  took  was  one  whereby  the 
government  retained  the  right  of  veto,  to  put 
it  in  a  few  words,  and  that  is  the  approach 
I  have  adopted.  It  means  that  any  nominee 
who  comes  forward  with  a  name  which  does 
not  receive  our  approval,  will  not  be  a  pub- 
lic director.  I  think  the  hon.  members  will 
recall— I  cannot  hear  the  debate  that  is  going 
on  at  the  same  time  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury.  In  any  event,  I  have  said  this 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  this  man  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  great  detail  in  the 
committee. 

I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  have  had  no 
official  discussions  with  the  president  of  the 
stock  exchange  on  this  subject,  but  the  word 
and  the  rumour  that  has  come  back  to  me, 
through  reasonably  reliable  channels,  is  that 
if  there  is  any  substance  to  the  names  of 
people  who  are  being  considered  for  this 
purpose— and  I  have  said  that  in  this  House 
—they  will  meet  the  standards  expected  by 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  almost 
draws  the  inference  that  there  is  intense 
competition  for  this  post.  It  must  obviously 
be  considered  to  l^e  quite  a  position  of 
prestige. 

The  Minister  says,  and  one  is  prompted 
into  making  ones  remarks  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  those  things  that  the  Minister 
outiined  in  his  response.  He  says  that  he 
retains  the  right  to  veto  over  the  appoint- 
ment. Indeed,  he  has  not  got  the  right  of 
veto  until  he  sees  the  recommendation.  There 
is  nothing  to  veto  until  he  gets  the  recom- 
mendation from  the  president  of  the  stock 
exchange.  The  first  choice  is  with  the  presi- 
dent.   It  is  his  first  choice. 

The  second  thing  one  is  prompted  to  say, 
as  a  result  of  the  Minister's  response,  is  that 
he  says  Mr.  McRuer  is  not  the  final  word  on 
everything.  Mr.  McRuer  is  the  final  word  on 
some  things  when  he  enunciates  principles 
that  have  received  public  acceptance,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  One  of  the  ideas  whose  time  has  come 
in  this  province  is  that  in  every  sector  of 
activity  where  there  is  a  public  interest  to 
be  considered,  the  public  has  a  right  to  be 


represented.    That  principle  now  meets  with 
imiversal  acceptance. 

In  all  of  the  professions  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  government,  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate body,  is  going  to  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  people  whom  they  consider  to 
have  objectivity  to  guard  the  public  interest 
in  that  sector.  That  principle  Ls  immutable  at 
least  for  this  time  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  society.  Mr.  McRuer  is,  in  that 
sense,  the  final  word  in  respect  of  that  prin- 
ciple, and  the  member  for  Lakeshore  puts  it 
very  correctly  when  he  queries  aloud  why 
the  government,  in  this  bill,  flies  in  the  face 
of  that  principle. 

That  is  where  we  take  our  stand  over 
here,  on  a  question  of  principle.  Really,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand,  I  search  for 
reasons,  I  try  to  conjure  up  the  rationale  that 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Afi^airs  arms  himself  with,  that  he  could  com- 
plain that  the  public  has  the  right,  without 
assistance  from  any  other  person,  to  appoint 
two  directors  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 
What  is  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Kimber  giving 
them  his  imprimatur  that  they  come  forward, 
tendered  as  a  result  of  his  selection? 

The  end  result  we  seek  to  achieve  is  that 
there  are  going  to  be  two  people  down  on 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  exchange  who 
are  there  in  the  position  of  total  objectivity. 
They  are  not  related,  or  connected  in  any 
way,  with  the  other  governors  of  the  ex- 
change, but  they  come  to  their  seats  at  the 
table  where  the  affairs  of  that  important  eco- 
nomic mechanism  are  considered  and  their 
very  presence  proclaims  to  everyone  else  in 
the  decision-making  process  that  they  are 
supervisors  or  onlookers,  motivated  only  by 
the  public  interest. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  there  is  any- 
thing ulterior  or  sinister  about  such  a 
mechanism.  On  the  contrary,  the  legislation, 
if  it  is  simply  read  in  the  economy  of  lan- 
guage that  is  given  to  it  by  my  friend  from 
York  Centre,  the  Legislature  would  merely 
be  saying  that  we  recognize  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  represented  there,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
Heavens  above,  two  out  of  ten  does  not 
posit  with  any  overweening  expression  of  the 
power,  the  hegemony  of  government.  It  is  a 
most  limited  number.  If  the  thing  said  five 
I  would  be  still  ready  to  vote  for  it.  But 
two  is  a  most  modest  number  for  us  to  tender. 

Finally,  there  is,  to  me,  of  course,  some- 
thing very  sensitive  in  these  areas.  There  is 
something    that    is    almost    ofi^ensive    in    the 
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notion  that  there  is  a  power  somewhere 
downtown  that  is  in  any  way  in  pre-eminent 
status  over  tlie  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coun- 
t'il  in  this  province.  The  Lieutenant-Govemor- 
in-Council  is  ±he  very  repository  of  all  the 
(wecutive  ]X)wer  of  the  goverrmient  of  On- 
tario. For  the  time  being,  I  might  add  for  the 
\ory  .short  time  remaining,  if  it  is  authorized 
to  act  in  executive  capacity,  in  no  way  can 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  sitting  in  council  in 
tradition,  or  in  reality,  be  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  president  of  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
initiation  of  action,  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  is  certainly  capable  of  postulating 
any  course  of  action  tliat  he  may  feel  at  an 
appropriate  time  elicits  public  response  and 
support. 

There  is  something  almost  downgrading  in 
the  notion  that  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  has  to  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  say, 
"Who  are  your  nominees  for  our  approval?" 
On  the  contrary,  good  parliamentary  practice, 
in  the  tradition  of  the  system  which  has  flour- 
ished here  in  this  land  for  many,  many 
decades,  would  have  it  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  exercises  the  appropriate 
initiative  and  makes  the  appointments. 

If  they  do  not  suit  the  desires  or  the  wishes 
of  the  other  ten,  that  sit  there,  then  until 
they  are  replaced  that  is  just  too  bad,  that 
is  a  bit  of  tough  luck,  if  they  do  not.  As 
long  as  they  have  the  qualifications  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. 

But  this  legislation  has  it  in  reverse,  they 
have  to  first  be  persona  grata  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  They 
have  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  and 
having  done  that,  then  he  asks  whether  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
is  to  veto  the  choice  or  will  he  give  it  the 
prestige  of  his  approval,  his  recommendation, 
to  his  fellows  who  sit  in  the  Treasury  benches. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  tliat  procedure  has 
got  to  be  wrong.  That  is  a  very  questionable 
procedure.  I  thought  the  request  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  most  courteously  put 
as  an  appeal  to  reason.  It  is  far  safer  from 
the  ix^int  of  view  of  the  public  interest  for 
us  to  be  in  total  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer.  That  is, 
first  the  recognition  that  this  is  an  organiza- 
tion opt^rating  in  an  important  part  of  the 
public  domain.  Tliat  is  unquestioned,  no 
doubt  about  that.  Then  with  that  recom- 
mendation we  achieve  its  realization  by 
appointing  two  people  to  the  governing  body. 


Tliat  is  what  they  have  done  in  The 
Engineers  Act,  that  is  what  they  have  done  in 
The  Surveyors  Act.  But,  for  some  reason  that 
evokes  grave  displeasure  in  one's  breast, 
they  will  not  do  it  when  they  are  dealing 
with  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  and  one 
is  impelled  to  ask  why. 

Whv  does  this  Minister  drag  his  heels  about 
it?  Why  does  he  treat  this  organization  with 
special  consideration?  Yet  hopefully,  in  a  year 
or  two,  they  will  come  in,  after  receiving 
the  report— such  reports  as  the  committee  on 
the  healing  arts— which  we  hope  will  be  here 
next  year.  Perhaps  there  is  legislation  respect- 
ing governing  bodies  in  many  areas  but  I 
would  hesitate  to  think  that  when  we  require, 
in  statutory  form,  that  lay  people  are  going 
to  be  part  of  the  governing  body,  I  would 
not  anticipate  that  this  form  of  device  is  going 
to  be  employed— that  we  ask  the  governing 
bodies  who  their  nominees  are. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  objectivity.  The  only  thing  we  seek 
to  encourage  is  employment  of  objective 
people  on  the  governing  body,  that  is  all. 
And  when  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  puts  things  before  his  Cabinet 
colleagues,  the  only  requirement  beyond  the 
ordinary  qualities— highly  valued— of  integrity 
and  honesty,  the  only  recommendation  he 
needs  then  is  that  they  are  objective  people 
well  versed  in  the  area.  If  they  have  that 
qualification  and  their  names  are  sent  down 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change, then  the  governors  of  that  exchange 
cannot  complain,  they  would  not  be  heard 
to  complain,  about  the  nominee. 

So  now,  for  heaven's  sake,  in  spite  of  all 
the  rhetoric,  this  is  a  matter  of  principle  and 
it  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  members 
on  all  sides  of  the  House.  Now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  for  goodness  sake,  let  us  be 
sensible  about  this.  Let  us  be  intelligent 
about  it  and  let  the  Minister,  fulsomely  and 
without  embarrassment  tell  us  before  this 
goes  through  that  the  opinion  on  all  comers 
of  the  House  is  acceptable.  After  all,  this 
legislation  that  passes  here  is  the  legislation 
of  all  of  us.  We  all  own  it  and  have  a  vested 
interest  in  it  and  are  responsible  for  it  when 
it  finally  finds  its  way  to  the  point  of  endorse- 
ment by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  from  the 
Throne. 

We  want  the  very  best  and  the  most 
salutary  type  of  legislation  that  we  can  get. 
I  plead  with  this  Minister,  as  one  reasonable 
man  to  another.  Well,  he  is  often  more  rea- 
sonable  than   I  am;   I  am  inclined   to  be  a 
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little  bit  more  unreasonable  than  him  some- 
times, I  will  confess  to  that.  But,  as  one 
man— for  the  moment  reasonable— to  another, 
I  plead  with  him  to  accept  this  amendment 
of  the  member  for  York  Centre.  It  is  quite 
a  remarkable  thing— the  point  must  be  rein- 
forced for  the  member  for  Eghnton,  the 
Minister  of  National  Revenue  over  there, 
who  is  very  astute  about  these  things— that 
this  amendment  is  put  forward  by  a  man  of 
prestige  in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  a 
man  whose  participation  in  that  organization 
has  taken  place  for  many  years  and  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation.  That 
commends  it,  that  he  comes  here  and  en- 
genders this  amendment. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  implore  the  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  AflFairs  to 
rise  above  the  occasion  and  tell  this  House 
now  that  this  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
\'ery  brief  conmient. 

Something  of  tlie  private  club  remains.  At 
a  time  when  the  government  is  moving  to 
make  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  something 
more  of  a  pubhc  institution— and  as  a  gesture 
in  that  direction  it  stipulates  that  two  of  the 
12-man  board  of  directors  will  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public— it  still  clings  to  the  old 
private  club  arrangement  by  saying  that  the 
two  pubhc  members  will  be  a  choice  of  the 
ten  members  of  the  private  club. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  it  is  subject  to  the 
proposal  of  the  government.  I  suppose  this  is 
the  way  a  good  solid  Tory  Minister  of  the 
Crown  operates,  as  he  really  breaks  forward 
into  a   new  radical   approach. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  He  backs  into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  colleague  says  "backs 
into  it"  and  I  think  that  is  an  accurate  assess- 
ment. 

I  repeat,  it  is  something  of  a  remnant  of 
the  private  club,  so  the  Minister  is  not  really 
getting  away  from  what  he  professes  at  such 
lengdi  to  try  to  break  away  from.  We  need 
a  real  assurance  that  the  public  is  going  to 
be  represented  on  the  board,  that  this  institu- 
tion is  going  to  operate  in  the  public  interest 
with  some  directors  exercising  complete  ob- 
jectivity and  complete  independence  of  other 


members  of  the  board,  so  as  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdalo. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  comment  that  the  quahty  of  the  judgment 
that  is  exercised  in  making  a  direct  appoint- 
ment by  the  government  is  a  totally  different 
quality  of  judgment  than  in  exercising  a  veto. 
I  just  re-assert  what  has  been  said  many 
times:  If  the  government  is  going  to  have 
public  directors,  the  government  should  make 
the  selection  and  make  the  appointment 
directiy  to  the  board.  It  becomes  extremely 
diflBcult  as  a  practical  matter  for  the  govern- 
ment ever,  in  fact,  to  veto,  as  a  formal 
matter,   appointments   to  the  board. 

It  will  be  done  in  advance,  if  there  Ls 
going  to  be  a  veto.  It  will  never  be  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  because  no  man  would 
allow  his  name  to  go  forward  on  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  president  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  to  be  elected  as  one  of  the 
pubhc  directors  unless  he  knew  in  advance 
and  was  assured  in  advance  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  going  to  veto  the  appointment. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  would  be  some 
element  of  consultation,  even  if  the  amend- 
ment is  accepted  as  it  is  put  forward.  That 
would  be  normal  that  there  would  be  con- 
sultation before  the  government,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised its  right  of  direct  appointment. 

But  the  decision  would  be  the  government's 
and  the  government  would  say,  yes,  finally, 
these  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
appointed. 

I  simp^ly  say  to  the  Minister  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  never  ever  going,  in  a  formal 
sense,  to  exercise  the  veto  that  is  put  forward 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Minister  has  the 
bill  drafted.  It  will  have  the  effective  public 
interest  in  mind  when  it  is  requn^  to  dis- 
charge that  obligation  by  making  two  direct 
appointments  to  the  board  of  governors. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  Minister's  opinion  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  a  cliange  of  personnel 
which  would  destroy  the  whole  spirit,  rela- 
tionship and  mutual  tx>n!fidence  that  now 
exists  between  the  stock  exchange  governors 
and  the  Minister? 

We  have  a  bill  here  which  provides  for  a 
set  way  of  electing  a  public  director,  but  if 
they  kept  on  submitting  names  of  public 
chrectors   to   you,   or   to   whoever  held   your 
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responsibility,  who  are  completely  unaccept- 
able, would  this  not  frustrate  the  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rown^ee:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
l->er  is  assuming  that  the  worst  qualities  of 
liuman  nature  exist  in  everylwdy. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  only  trying  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chaixman,  that  this  method  of  electing 
people  to  a  lx>ard  is  really  quite  strange  and 
could  easily  be  frustrated  by  people  who  were 
not    wishing   to    co-operate. 

We  would  not  have  our  public  directors  on 
the  board.  They  would  just  pass  by  the  time 
because  they  kept  on  saying  we  would  not 
approve  this  person.  Should  the  onus  not 
really  be   with   the   Minister? 

An  hon.  member:  Well  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  contemplate 
that  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Deacx)n's  motion  will  please  say  "aye";  those 
opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Sections   7   to    10,    inclusive,   agreed   to. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
11  1  am  going  to  make  a  ver>'  brief  com- 
ment. 

I  have  referred  again  to  tlie  overlapping 
incoqwratioh  by  reference  of  sometliing  in 
excess  of  100  sections  of  The  Corporations 
Act  into  the  special  purpose  corporations 
which  are  brought  into  existence,  or  con- 
tinued in  existence,  by  public  statute.  We 
have  discu-ssed  it  in  connection  witli  this  bill. 
We  have  discussed  it  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral farm  organization  and  the  two  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  I  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  chairman  of  tlie  select 
comnuttee  on  corporation  law.  I  trust  that 
we  will  come  up  with  some  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  problean. 

This  clause  11,  while  it  is  designed  to  over- 
come that  problem,  in  fact  makes  it  almost 
impossible  as  a  matter  of  interpretation  to 
determine  the  sections  which  do  apply  and 
those  which  do  not  apply  to  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange.  Having  determined  that,  then 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  clauses 
are  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  bill. 

Sections   11   to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   110,  as  amended,  reported. 


THE   SECURITIES   ACT,   1966 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  159,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Securities  Act,   1966. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  point  out  to  tlie 
committee  that  Bill  159,  as  it  appears  on  the 
order  paper,  Ls  shown  as  not  reprinted.  I  must 
point  out  to  the  committee,  too,  that  there 
was  a  small  amendment  in  committee  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  you  have  before  you. 

That  amendment  simply  consisted  of  the 
addition  of  two  words  at  section  9,  subsection 
3  of  section  139,  and  the  amendment  reads 
"any  person  or  company".  Those  two  words 
"or  company"  were  added.  Now  the  bill  has 
not  been  reprinted  but  that  is  tlie  only  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  checked  with  the  Clerk's  office 
and  I  would  ask  the  committee's  consent  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  in  this  committee  stage. 
Do  I  have  that  consent? 

Sections   1  to  9,  inclu.'rfve,  agreed  to. 
On  scH>tion  10: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
10. 

I  would  certainly  like  the  Minister  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  the 
possibihty  of  exempting  any  particular  cate- 
gory of  mining  explorations  company  from 
the  requirements  of  filing  a  prosi)ectus.  I  can 
well  understand  that  the  purpose  of  adding 
the  subclause  (aa)  in  prescribing  "the  content 
of  the  financial  statement  be  contained  wdth 
tlie  prospectuses  of  mining  exploration  com- 
panies or  any  category  thereof  in  lieu  of  the 
prescribed  one",  is  an  adequate  and  quite  a 
l^roper  matter  for  regulation. 

But  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  certain 
categories  of  mining  exploration  companies 
can  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  of 
compliance  wiht  the  requirements  of  The 
Securities  Act  dealing  with  the  content  of 
financial  statements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Cliairman,  this  is 
a  section  that  relates  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Beatty  report  that  provided  for  a 
short  form  prospectus  where  funds  up  to 
$100,000  were  being  sought  from  the  public. 

Tlie  situation  was  this,  that  the  require- 
ments to  achieve  the  official  filing  and  clear- 
ance of  a  prospectus  with  tlie  commission  in- 
volved audited  statements  and  a  number  of 
oriier  requirements  which  are  burdensome  in 
the  sense  of  involving  substantial  cost  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  financial  statement 
to  reproduce,  when  the  only  factors  in  the 
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financial  statenitnt  would  he  tlie  $10  in  the 
hank  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  tlie  charter 
and  the  funds  of  the  essence  of  the  company 
itself.  The  Beatty  commission  was  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  financing  and  raising 
funds  from  the  public  at  tiie  initial  stages  of 
exploration.  In  certain  circumstances,  I  could 
visualize— and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
will— that  the  necessity  of  certain  things  such 
as  an  audited  financial  statement  at  a  cost 
c»f  several  hundreds  of  dollars  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  the  facts  were  sufiBciently 
clear  to  the  securities  commission  and  the 
director  and  his  staff,  and  disclosure  otherwise 
made  as  to  the  actual  provision  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  prospectus  itself. 

Sections   10  to  12  agreed  to. 

Bill  159  reported. 


THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT, 
1967 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  139,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act,  1967. 


Sections  1  to  6  agreed  to. 
Bill  139  reported. 


THE  DISTRICT  WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION  BOARDS  ACT, 

1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  132,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  District  Welfare  Administration 
Boards  Act,  1962-1963. 


Sections  1  to  3  agreed  to. 


On  section  4. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section 
4. 

W^ould  the  Minister  indicate  what  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  with  tlie  municipali- 
ties about  this  methcxl  of  determining  the 
numicipalities'  share  of  the  boards'  expenses 
and  the  procedures  for  it?  Or  is  this  just  a 
matter  that  has  been  decided  by  the  govern- 
ment without  consultation  with  the  municipal 
bodies  concerned? 

,  ,Iion.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Fiunily  Services):  Actually,  there  is  no  basic 
change  in  principle  in  this.  This  section  is 
related  to  clarifying  the  procedures  imder 
which  the  amounts  will  be  determined.  There 
Ls  no  basic  change  in  principle  here.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  consTiltation. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  pcrhsH^vi 
my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  can  help  me 
on  this,  but  my  understanding  is  that  the 
education  foundation  tax  plan  for  tnlucation 
purposes  ran  into  this  problem  of  using  the 
past  yciu-  as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine 
the  share  of  the  expenses,  rather  than  using  a 
formula  which  would  provide  for  the  expenses 
to  be  determined  on  a  current  year's  basis. 
This  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  addition 
of  the  words  "is  to  provide  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  of  their  assessments  according  to 
the  assessment  rolls  as  revised  and  equalized 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year."  I  will  ask 
my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  if  he  can  tell 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  diere  is  a  serious  time 
lag. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Smitii  committee 
report,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
provided  an  indication  of  the  method  by 
which  it  could  be  made  more  current.  Is  that 
correct? 

That  is  the  point  tbat  I  wanted  to  make 
anyway— that  it  is  not  current  and  there  is 
a  year's  lag.  I  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
an  adequate  method  of  making  a  determina- 
tion of  the  expense-sharing  basis  that  the  Min- 
ister is  providing  for  in  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  change  in  respect  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber Ls  referring  to.  This  matter  was  checked 
out  with  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  proper 
way  to  achieve  this. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  furtherance  of  that,  is  it 
not  possible  to  make  your  position— you  are 
always  a  year  behind— is  it  not  possible  to 
make  your  position  more  current?  In  other 
words,  can  you  not  set  a  later  date  at  which 
your  computations  are  set? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  think,  within 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  it  within  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  4  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  7  agree<l  to. 

Bill  132  reported.  .    ; 


THE  HOMEMAKERS  AND  NURSES 
SERVICES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  133,  An  Act 
to  amend  Tlie  Homemakers  and  Nurses  Ser- 
vices Act. 
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On  section  1. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  Act  was 
diijcussed  on  second  reading.  The  Minister 
gave  us  an  undertaking  to  puru5e  the  legisla- 
lation  that  deals  with  this  matter  on  a  more 
general  sense— that  is,  not  specifically  making 
available  to  Indian  Bands— and  to  account  to 
the  House  for  any  differences  that  might 
exist  which  would  indicate  that  the  Indians 
are,  in  some  way,  being  treated  differently 
from  the  standard  legislation.  I  wonder  if  he 
can  do  that  on  section  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
be  dealing  with  that  when  we  come  to  section 
5.  I  will  be  moving  the  amendment  that  I 
had  indicated  I  would  be  dealing  with  at  that 
time  and  perhaps  we  could  wait  until  that 
section  comes  up  and  we  can  have  a  dis- 
cussion. 

Sections  1  to  4  agreed  to. 
On  section  5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
(that  section  5  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

5.  A  municipality  or  the  council  of  a  Band 
may  employ  homemakers  or  nurses  or  both 
^for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  person  or  organi- 
zation for  the  furnishing  of  any  services  which 
may  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

So  that,  in  respect  of  this  Act,  the  Indian 
Bands  will  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  municipalities.  The  words  "and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister"  have  been  de- 
leted. 

This  is  a  step  that  we  are  taking  in  order 
to  implement  the  theory  to  which  I  have  long 
subscribed— and  I  think  it  is  held  by  many 
in  this  House— that  the  best  way  to  give 
responsibility  is  actually  to  start  transferring 
responsibility  and  let  the  persons  make  their 
own  way  in  that  regard.  From  now  on,  and 
with  respect  to  this  particular  section,  the 
municipality  and  the  council  of  a  Band  will 
do  it  on  an  equal  basis. 

I  am  hopeful,  as  they  consider  the  usage 
of  homemakers*  and  nurses'  services,  that  they 
will  be  in  consultation  with  us  and  we  will 
co-operate  with  them,  consult  back  and  forth, 
so  that  they  will  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  service  that  can  be  made  available, 
and  of  some  of  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities that  they  will  be  assuming  when  they 
get  into  this  field. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  glad  that 
the  Minister  has  undertaken  to  make  this 
change  which  treats  the  Indians  in  their 
Bands  on  the  reservations  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  any  municipality  is  treated  by 
the  Minister  and  his  advisors.  Although  sec- 
tion 3  has  been  passed,  I  refer  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  as  it  now  reads,  the  Band 
may  appro\e  a  welfare  administrator  only 
with  the  appro\'al  of  the  Minister.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  the  same  way  that  other 
municipalities  are  treated,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  that  section  pass  unless  I  have  the  Min- 
ister's assurance  that  that  is  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  procedure  is  iden- 
tical. I  daily  approve  of  these  administrators. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  we  support  the  amendment  because 
this  is  the  very  point  on  which  our  decision 
was  made  to  oppose  the  bill  on  second  read- 
ing. 

We  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  this  re- 
quirement of  the  approval  of  the  Minister  in 
the  case  of  a  Band  and  not  of  a  municipality 
under  section  5  was  a  repulsive  way  to  deal 
with  this  particular  problem.  We  welcome 
the  amendment  and  we  take  it  that  the  Min- 
ister has  in  fact  given  the  assurance  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  asked  for, 
namely,  that  throughout  the  bill— not  just  in 
this  section,  but  throughout  the  bill— a  Band 
or  council  of  the  Indians  is  dealt  with  on  the 
same  footing  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Mr.  Yaremko's  motion 
carry?  Carried. 

Shall  the  amended  section  5  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill?  Carried. 

Section  6?  Carried. 

In  section  6,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chainnan,  perhaps  section  6  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  ask  the  Minister  whether  he  intends 
subsequently  to  amend  the  bill  to  replace  the 
word  "welfare"  with  more  appropriate  lan- 
guage, in  the  pertinent  sections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
.matter  of  the  change  of  the  words  will  be 
done  within  the  department  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so.  In  some  of  the  bills  you  will  see  we 
have  changed  it,  wherever  the  name  of  the 
department  appears,  to  Social  and  Family 
Services. 
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The  basic  principle  to  which  we  will  ad- 
here is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  word  wel- 
Ifare,  because  I  have  discovered  that  is  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  department  and  the 
services  that  we  render— for  example,  the 
people  who  are  in  our  homes  for  the  aged 
and  rest  homes  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  "on  welfare".  The  people  who  are  in 
our  rehabilitation  programme  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  "on  welfare".  Very 
few  people  who  receive  our  provincial  ser- 
vic"es  consider  themselves  to  be  receiving 
"welfare". 

They  accept  that  they  are  receiving  a  serv- 
ice; and  this  will  be  the  position  of  the 
department  with  its  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  6  carried?  Carried. 
Does  section  7  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 
Carried. 

Section  8?  Carried. 

Section  9. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chainnan,  perhaps,  on 
section  9  the  Minister  can  give  us  some  in- 
dication as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  would 
be  implemented  on  Indian  reserves  in  the 
year  immediately  following. 

It  is  legal,  upon  receiving  Royal  assent,  for 
the  Minister  to  undertake  a  programme  with 
the  Indian  Bands  to  provide  this.  But  what 
sort  of  a  programme  has  he  in  mind  to  initi- 
ate this  on  the  reserves? 

Is  the  department  prepared  to  make  the 
information  available  for  those  Indian  coun- 
cils which  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  these  government  programmes,  as  they 
are  made  legal  and  extended  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  people?  Has  he  prepared  some 
programme,  the  initiation  of  which  he  will 
assist  in  the  following  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  not  only  with  reference  to 
this  particular  service,  but  with  reference  to 
all  of  the  provincial  services  which  are  being 
made  available. 

The  thinking  that  I  have  is  that  we  will 
let  the  Indian  Bands  know  in  greater  detail 
than  we  have,  perhaps,  in  the  past,  of  the 
services  that  are  available,  and  explain  it  to 
them.  But  of  course  we  must  always  be  very 
careful  that  the  initiative  must  come  from 
them.  We  will  let  them  know  what  is  avail- 
able then  they  will  make  the  choice  for  them- 
selves. 

We  can  be  well  on  the  way  with  this,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  some  50  Bands  that 


now  have  welfare  administrators  with  rela- 
tionship to  the  administration  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  They  have 
been  coming  to  Toronto  and  are  being  given 
special  courses  in  which  they  know  every- 
thing that  is  available  at  the  provincial  level. 
It  so  happened  we  were  able  to  arrange  a 
course  at  the  same  time  that  the  municipal 
association  of  administrators  was  meeting. 
They  participated  so  that  they  would  become 
fully  knowledgeable,  not  only  with  the  words 
but  with  some  of  the  action  that  is  taking 
place  throughout  the  province.  It  is  our  in- 
tent and  purpose  to  publicize  and  to  let 
everybody  know  the  services  that  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  9  carried. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  day  that 
the  Act  is  given  Royal  assent,  from  that  day 
forward,  will  there  be  federal  moneys  avail- 
able to  cost-share  for  these  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  these  are  share- 
able costs  under  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  one  of  those  50-50 
programmes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  this  is  one  of 
those  50-50  programmes. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Right.    Then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  does  come  under 
the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  because  we  have 
that  other  welfare  agreement  with  relation- 
ship to  other  services. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  use  the  opportunity  of  section  9  to  ex- 
press a  reservation  about  the  Act  receiving 
Royal  assent?  It  is  simply  this— I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  convey  it  appropriately  to  the 
Minister. 

I  suggest  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proclamation  of  this  Act  continues  to  run 
directly  in  the  face  of  all  the  demands  of 
the  Indian  communities  in  Ontario.  The  re- 
quests which  we  have  heard  repeatedly  over 
the  last  many  weeks,  during  the  unhappy 
spectacles  that  we  witnessed,  have  been 
requests  for  community  development  pro- 
grammes. The  right- 
Mr.  Chairman:  No.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  straying  from  the  provisions  of  section 
9,  which  simply  is  setting  forth  the  date  on 
which  this  particular  bill  comes  into  force. 
I  think  the  matters  he  is  relating  are  outside 
the  content  of  this  section.    The  question  is 
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whether    or   not    this    comes    into    force    on 
Royal  assent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  remarks  are  veiy  marginal.  They  are  also 
very  brief,  sir. 

I  am  putting  it  to  the  Minister  that  the 
clay  on  which  it  receives  Royal  assent  may 
once  again  confinn  a  pattern  which  is  inimi- 
cal to  the  useful  development  of  services. 
That  concerns  us  greatly,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  to  give  thought,  before  he  pro- 
claims Royal  assent,  to  the  whole  context  of 
services  and  the  anathema  with  which  wel- 
fare is  regarded  by  all  the  Indian  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  9  form  part 
of  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  correction?  The  services  here  will  be 
shareable  with  the  federal  government  under 
the  terms  of  the  Indian  welfare  assistance 
agreement,  not  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan; 
that  is  a  different  shareable  agreement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  you  might  clarify  that 
further.  Is  that  a  50-30-20  or  a  50-50  agree- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  based  on  a  for- 
mula which  is  related  to  the  proportion  of 
Indian  and  non-Indian,  a  ratio,  under  which 
it  usually  turns  out  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  paying  more  tlian  the  50-50,  although 
the  50-50  is  usually  about  the  minimum,  the 
floor  level.  It  can  be  shareable  above  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and if  you  want  to  call  both  the 
Minister  and  myself  to  order,  then  please  do 
so— but  diere  is  an  important  point  here. 
Because  die  Canada  Assistance  Plan— and  this 
is  often  applied  to  welfare  applicable  to 
Indian  reserves— is  not  so  advantageous  to 
them  as  the  programme  had  been  up  until 
that  point.  Indian  reserves  with  some  Band 
funds  are  in  a  position,  more  recently,  that 
they  have  to  provide  some  of  these  funds  for 
welfare  assistance  themselves  where  pre- 
viously this  was  not  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Under  some  of  the 
policies  which  the  federal  government  has 
been  initiating,  they  have  been  stepping  into 
the  shoes  of  the  not-so-wealthy  Indian  Bands, 
so  that  we  can  work  this  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  question 
of  clarification.  Is  this  Indian  Welfare  As- 
sistance Act  also  separate  from  the  Act  which 


the  Minister  has  referred  to  previously  in  this 
House,  as  not  having  worked  appropriately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  we  have  two 
agreements. 

Mr.   Lewis:    Or   the    agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  two  agree- 
ments. This  agreement  with  the  federal 
authorities  has  worked  out  extremely  well.  It 
is  the  community  development  agreement, 
which  was  a  separate  agreement,  which  has 
not  worked  out  so  well,  and  with  which  we 
have  had  trouble.  I  may  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  in  extending  the  services  to  the 
Indian  Bands,  as  we  are  doing  now,  this— I 
think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  wall  know- 
is  very  acceptable.  As  we  are  getting  into 
these  programmes  we  are  extending  provincial 
programmes  to  Indian  reserves.  That  is  not 
where  the  basic  problem  lies.  It  is  in  another 
area  which  is  the  basic  problem. 

Sections  9  and   10  agreed  to. 

Bill   133  as   amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments,  certain  bills 
without  amendments  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  certain  amendments  and  certain 
bills  without  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
in  the  absence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Robarts,  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker— which, 
I  believe,  extends  allowances  for  members 
under  certain  circumstances— I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  profoundly  wrong  that  this  govern- 
ment should  bring  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
before  dealing  with  the  critical  expense  re- 
quirements of  members  of  this  Legislature 
who  live  in  the  distant  areas  of  the  province 
and  who  require,  in  particular,  transportation 
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costs.  It  is  profoundly  wrong  in  terms  of  the 
order  of  government  priorities. 
I  put  to  you  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  hon.  member  is  not  defbat- 
ing  the  principle  of  this  bill.  He  is  debating 
something  that  is  entirely  extraneous. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  sure  it  is  entirely  ex- 
traneous, Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  the  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  principle  of 
the  bill  extends  funds,  by  way  of  expenses, 
to  members  under  given  circumstances,  I  am 
saying  that  implicit  in  that  is  a  rejection  of 
the  corollary  principle  which  this  government 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  enact.  It  causes  totally 
undue  hardship  on  a  great  many  members 
of  this  House.  It  is  a  mean  and  petty-minded 
piece  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order  in  his  remarks  in  that  regard. 

Is  there  any  other  member  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  this  bill?  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  May  I  join 
in  the  remarks  of  my  friend  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned? 

As  to  the  direct  point  in  this  bill,  any  exten- 
sion of  remuneration  to  members  who  are 
bending  their  back  and  their  elbow  to  the 
task  of  this  House  should  range  beyond  the 
session  itself.  When  the  Smith  committee  met 
in  this  building  last  year,  for  weeks  on  end, 
for  example— you  should  extend  your  principle 
to  any  circumstance  in  which  they  are  sitting 
in  the  same  building.  What  is  the  nice  dis- 
tinction that  you  draw  between  the  two? 

I  know  that  while  one  could  not  actixally 
be  here  to  engage  in  the  debate  one  kept 
one's  ears  cooked  to  what  was  happening  in 
the  House  and,  at  the  same  tune,  it  was  an 
added,  onerous  burden  of  reading  and  listen- 
ing to  briefs.  One  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in 
a  double  capacity  all  the  time  that  this  was 
going  on.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  building  seems  to  be 
quite  beside  the  point. 

Of  course,  they  should  not  be  given  the 
allowances  for  travelling  and  the  meal  allow- 
ances that  are  involved  here.  Compensation 
should  be  forthcoming  when  a  member  on  the 
select  committee  is  there,  either  through  sheer 
coercion  and  strong-arm  methods  on  behalf 
of  the  leader  of  any  party,  or  does  it  volun- 
tarily—out of  the  goodness  of  his  heart— and 
then  in  th€  process  of  that  assumes  an  enor- 
mous burden  of  toil  in  research,  in  expression 


where  his  time  is  gravely  consumed  ami 
where  one  feels  the  weight  of  almost  one  and 
a  half  obligation— if  not  a  double  obligation. 
It  is  in  every  other  line  of  work.  Wliy  is  it  not 
in   this  particular  one? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  apprehend 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  It  has  to  do  with 
expenses  incurred  by  meml^ers  of  the  Legis- 
lature; that  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about. 

I  very  much  object  to  the  limitetl  circum- 
scription of  this  amending  section  of  tlie  bill 
in  respect  of  the  necessities,  the  imperative 
necessities,  of  travelling  by  memlx^rs  of  the 
Legislature.  I  want  to  voice  my  complain 
here  and  now  tliat  this  bill,  in  principle,  does 
not  take  account  of  reality. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  sectmd 
of  the  national  railways— tlie  CPR  as  always 
having  led  the  way— tibe  publicly-owned  one 
announced  that  overnight  travel  from  the  city 
of  Sudbury  and  points  west  to  Toronto  was 
discontinued.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  I  wrote 
to  the  Premier  and  drew  that  to  his  attention. 
I  said  to  him  that  I  will,  perforce,  either 
have  to  bear  the  risk  of  travelling  by  car,  or 
I  will  have  to  travel  by  airplane.  The  cost  is 
$21  each  way  by  the  latter  route. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Is  this  in  order? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  Minister  of  Mines  will 
just  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

May  my  friend  understand,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  want  to  do  is 
stop  him  in  his  tracks  on  this  issue,  but  I 
wish  there  was  an  even-handed  justice  in  this 
House.  This  very  point,  a  point  of  great 
aggravation  to  many  members  over  against 
this  bill,  and  probably  within  the  contours  of 
the  debate,  was  denied  to  another  member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  not  wish  to  stifle  any 
member  and  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  who  is  speak- 
ing, the  principle  of  the  l^ill  is  not  as  he 
has  stated.  I  was  was  waiting  to  see  if  he 
would  come  to  it. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  the  travel  of 
members  of  committees  of  tliis  House,  not 
members  of  the  House.  If  he  wishes  to  elabor- 
ate on  the  matters  of  exi^ense  allowance  for 
members  of  oomanittees  who  are  travelling, 
then  he  is  quite  in  order.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  merely  wishes  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  certain  general  matters  with 
respect  to  transportation— with  which  we  are 
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all  acquainted  and  very  unhappy  as  members 
—I  do  not  think  that  he  is  in  order.  He  is 
then  in  tlie  saime  position  as  tlie  hon.  memiber 
for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
making  my  speech  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  With 
your  indulgence  and  that  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  squelch- 
ing the  memiber  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  he  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  say  that,  as  a  matter 
of  principle— I  say  to  the  House  leader,  in 
the  absence  of  the  first  citizen— that  this  bill 
is  discriminatory  against  me. 

I  do  not  really  see  that  the  government  has 
to  rush  in  here  and  look  to  the  expenses  of 
those  fortunate  few  that  are  going  elsewhere 
and  look  after  them  first,  when  my  neces- 
sities in  travelling  by  air  from  Sudbury  are 
put  about  ninth  place  on  the  totem  pole. 

An  hon.  member:  Nine  thousandth  place. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  nine  thousandth  place. 

1  wrote  to  the  Premier  (Mr.  Robarts),  and 
he  gave  it  to  the  Whip,  and  that  is  the  last 
I  heard  of  it.  He  said  the  Premier  gave  me 
your  letter  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  it  is  the  last  we  have 
heard  of  it  because  the  hon.  member  is  now 
getting  out  of  order  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  going  to  get  back 
in  order. 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  interesting. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  going  to  get  back  in 
order,  and  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  the  consuming  public, 
the  electors  of  this  province,  are  not  very 
shrewd  and  delicate  in  the  purchase  of  politi- 
cal services. 

They  can  demonstrate  great  expertise  in 
buying  a  motor  boat,  car  or  something  else, 
but  in  buying  political  services  they  are  not 
very  sophisticated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  again 
out  of  order  and  he  is  not  discussing  the 
matter  of  the  principle  of  these  expense  allow- 
ances for  members  of  committees.  He  has 
now  strayed  into  all  sorts  of  unrelated  matters. 
Woidd  he  please  come  back  to  the  point? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed.  Now  the  next 
point  I  want  to  make  before  I  am  ruled  out 
of  or<ler,  is  this.  It  is  about  time  the  govern- 


ment of  this  province— or  someone—began  to 
look  beyond  the  confines  of  a  section  like  this. 
I  know  when  I  get  up  to  speak  that  there 
is  great  trepidation  that  shakes  all  comers 
of  the  House  about  this,  because  this  is  a  very 
sensitive  area  of  principle. 

Can  you  not  see  them  all  in  all  parts  of 
the  House?  They  are  leaning  forward  in 
their  seats  for  fear  that  I  will  break  out  of  the 
cardinal  rules  and  say  what  ought  to  be 
said  in  relation  to  this  and  the  necessary 
extension  of  a  couple  of  more  sections.  I  will 
let  the  House  leader  take  that  back  to  his 
man  when  he  gets  back  from  Ottawa. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned— speaking  for 
myself  as  the  member  for  Sudbury— it  is  just 
about  time  that  the  government  of  this 
province  looked  at  the  whole  panorama  and 
dealt  with  it  forthrightly.  You  can  tell  the 
head  man  I  would  not  be  surprised  that,  if  he 
does,  he  will  get  imanimous  consent  to  what- 
ever he  does  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
Now,  that  is  the  principle  I  want  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Tlie  member  for  Sudbury  is  perhaps  more 
adroit  than  I  am.  He  speaks  with  more  pan- 
ache at  times  than  I  do,  sir.  He  is  not  as 
quickly  cut  off  by  the  Speaker  as  I  appear  to 
be,  sir.  But  the  more  I  think  on  it,  as  I 
listened  to  his  remarks,  the  more  I  am  con- 
fused as  to  why  the  Speaker  insists  that  cer- 
tain principles  be  discussed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
vacuum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, on  a  bill  of  this  kind,  to  draw  the 
relationship  to  related  matters— to  entirely 
related  matters— having  to  do  with  expenses 
of  members  of  the  House,  whether  they  are 
in  coiTunittee  or  by  members  generally.  That 
is  inherent  in  what  the  bill  alludes  to.  In- 
deed, by  way  of  principle  one  can  discuss 
it  in  the  context  as  to  whether  the  principle 
is  vahd  at  all. 

Wlien  one  discusses  whether  or  not  a 
principle  is  valid  one  brings  in  argimient  by 
way  of  comparison.  The  more  I  think  on  it, 
the  more  I  think  I  was  unduly  intimidated 
by  the  Speaker  earlier  on.  I  want,  by  way  of 
a  point  of  order,  to  reinforce  what  now  has 
been  said  by  someone  who  is  not  easily 
thrown  back  into  his  seat. 

I  want  to  say,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been 
even  stronger  than  I  was  in  tiie  putting  of  the 
case  for  at  least  30  to  40  members  of  this 
House  who  suffer  enormous  indignity  at  the 
hands  of  this  government  by  their  refusal  to 
countenance  transportation  expenses. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  All  I  woukl  say  is  that  I  am 
j?ratefiil  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  who  recognizes  the  rules  of  debate  in 
the  House  ai>d  accedes  to  Mr.  Speaker's 
proper  directions. 

If  other  members  do  not  do  so  without 
liaving  to  be  put  down  on  several  occasions, 
then  of  course  we  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  do  respect  his  rulings, 
whether  Mr.  Speaker  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
those  who  wish  to  argue  with  him.  There- 
fore I  can  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  has  a  good  point  in 
this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  reward  for  being  obedient? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  anybody  else  wishes  to 
speak  to  this  matter  of  principle? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE, 
1960-1962 

Hon.  D.  A,  Bales  (Mmister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  147,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Ontario  Hiunan  Rights  Code, 
1960-1962. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  These  bills  come  so  fast  and 
furious  I  cannot  even  get  my  shoe  on,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  will  not  be  long  on  this  but  it  is  com- 
mendable. 

I  refer  to  the  first  clause,  which  pretty  well 
covers  the  point  of  the  bill.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  clause  was  debated  during  pri- 
vate members'  hour  in  face  of  an  amendment 
from  a  private  member's  bill  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Humber  (Mr.  Ben),  where,  out  of 
hand  and  without  too  much  qualm  of  con- 
science, his  bill  was  jettisoned,  without  great 
regret,  in  favour  of  yours,  sir. 

The  business  of  setting  up,  with  respect  to 
hiring  and  employment  practices  in  this  prov- 
ince, of  discriminatory  areas  excluding  certain 
groups  from  having  to  abide  by  the  Human 
Rights  Code  in  that  they  can  pick  and  choose 
as  to  who  will  be,  and  who  will  not  he,  em- 
ployed by  them,  but  making  this  further 
advance  that  this  may  only  be  done  as  a 
reasonable  occupational  qualification,  or 
rather  the  rejecting  of  any  human  being  for 
employment  can  only  be  done  within  very 
narrow  confines,  thereby  shifting  the  onus, 
making  it  the  responsibility  of  the  person  so 
doing,  and  forcing  such  persons  into  the 
position  of  justifying  themselves  if  necessary 


liefore  the  commission— those  moves  are  all 
moves  to  the  Ixjtterment  of  the  human  rights 
law  of  this  province.  I  hope  that  the  judges 
of  the  province  will  not  be  so  purblind  as  to 
act  as  an  obstruction  between  that  and  the 
realization  of  the  fullest  measure  of  human 
dignity. 

Motion   agreed   to;   second    reading   of   the 
bill. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1964. 


Motion   agreed   to;    second    reading  of   tht 


bill. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  the  basic  principle  of 
this  bill  has  to  do  with  the  embodiment  in 
section  2  of  the  reports  that  come  through 
from  hospitals,  nurses,  dmggists  and  a  host 
of  others,  putting  these  back  into  a  privileged 
position  in  that  they  are  obtainable  and  utiliz- 
able  only  by  the  board  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  person  making  the  claim  or  to  his  legal 
or  other  counsel. 

I  think  that  is  wrong  in  principle.  I  think  at 
least  some  land  of  discrimination  ought  to  be 
exercised,  say  within  the  category  of  an  op- 
tometrist's report,  or  a  drugless  practitioner's 
report,  of  those  which  are  available  to  who- 
ever is  representing  a  claimant— or  the  claim- 
ant himself— and  those  areas  which  may  not 
Ixj.  The  reason  that  the  Minister  is  going  to 
use  to  justify  the  present  practices  is  that  the 
medical  and  drugless  practitioners,  and  others 
mentioned,  would  be  loathe  to  give  out  the 
information  that  they  may  be  subject  to  some 
kind  of  censor,  even  possibly  lawsuit,  in  their 
failure  to  give  out  information  about  a  per- 
son. As  I  say,  it  may  come  back  on  their 
hands  in  some  punitive  fonn. 

Surely  that  can  be  provided  for  within 
legislation?  It  is  done  all  the  time.  Judges 
'find  people  of  this  body  and  elsewhere  are 
protected  precisely  against  such  practices  and 
are  free  to  act  in  an  open  way. 

The  thing  that  precipitated  this  bill  has  to 
do  with  the  high  court  decision  of  Regina  vs. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  ex- 
parte  Kuzch  of  January  22,  1968.  Mr.  Justice 
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Ilartt  makes  the  case  against  this  bill  and  I 
think  it  is  a  sensible  case.  He  says: 

They  denied  medical  records  to  the 
claimant.  He  was  an  applicant,  a  workman 
43  years  of  age,  who  suffered  in  1957  an 
injury  to  his  back. 

I  will  not  go  on  with  the  details.  When  they 
reach  this  stage  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board,  of  course,  they  tend  to  degenerate 
into  the  piteous.  But,  in  any  event,  the 
transcript  of  that  proceeding  is  exhibit  three 
of  the  affidavit  file  by  die  applicant  in  this 
motion. 

Counsel  for  the  applicant  sought  from  the 
board  the  production  of  certain  medical  rec- 
ords, the  contents  of  which  were  unknown 
to  the  applicant,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
formed  part  of  tlie  material  on  which  the 
board  would  act.  This  is  the  business  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  sitting  with  his  bur- 
geoning file  in  front  of  him,  full  of  material, 
which  is  either  disclosed  or  disclosable  to  a 
claimant  and  is  used  against  him  in  terms 
of  cross-examination.  It  is  used  when  you  are 
appearing  before  the  board  precisely  as 
tliough  it  were  known  to  you,  and  selected 
from— well,  you  cannot  tell. 

The  viciousness  of  the  thing  is  precisely 
that  you  cannot  tell  what  selectivity  is  being 
made  to  the  detriment,  to  wherever  it  may 
pillory,  wherever  it  may  bring  into  question 
the  case  for  the  claimant.  Mr.  Justice  Hartt 
goes  on: 

As  appears  from  the  order  of  the  l>oard 
the  claimant  was  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  the  provision  of  section  23  of  T^he 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  invokc^d,  but 
the  board  refused  the  applicant's  request 
that  the  medical  reports  in  question  be 
produced.  The  applicant  was  always  given 
every  opfyortimity  bo  present  whatever 
evidence  he  wished.  In  this  respect  he  was 
in  no  way  denied  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  full  hearing. 

However,  it  is  the  position  of  the  appli- 
cant that  the  refusal  of  the  board  to  inake 
available  to  the  applicant  the  medical  re- 
ports that  form  the  basis  of  the  decision 
is  so  contrary  to  the  basic  requirements  of 
tliat  type  of  hraring  that  the  law  requires, 
that  it  amounts  to  the  refusal  to  exercise 
their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  board's  position  that  it  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  proper  and  efficient 
admiiiistration  of  the  Act  to  make  the 
medical  reports  themselves  available.  Such 
disclosure,  it  is  argued,  would  seriously 
affect   the    frankness    ami    completeness    of 


die    medical   reports   wiiich   are   made   for 
the  board. 

The  good  judge  had  very  fully  in  his  mind 
the  position  that  is  going  to  be  taken  by 
the  Minister. 

If  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  re- 
quires that  a  hearing  be  condiicted,  the 
qualification  implied  in  this  submission  would 
l)e  destnictive  of  the  basic  essentials  of  a 
hearing  in  the  true  sense. 

If  tlie  legislation  required  that  a  hearing 
be  conducted,  then  it  would  not  hold,  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  procedure  followed 
here  would  be  fundamentally  unsatisfactor>\ 
He  ordered  that  the  medical  reports  l^e  made 
available  to  the  claimant,  and  to  his  counsel. 
As  a  result  of  that,  your  department  then 
proceeded  to  appeal,  went  to  the  higher 
courts  and  had  it  knocked  out. 

Now  you  are  coming  forward  with  legisla- 
tion that  will  hammer  down  tlie  lid  and  sit 
on  top  of  it.  I  am  suggesting  that  this  is  an 
effrontery  and  going  directly  against  the  con- 
duct of  natural  justice  in  diis  regard. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  object  to  the  principle  set  out  in 
clause  2  of  the  bill.  I  think  that  the  explana- 
tory note  is  quite  misleading.  It  says  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give  statutory 
protection  to  those  providing  reports  and 
other  conununications  of  a  medical  nature  in 
good  faidi  to  the  board,  concerning  an  in- 
jured workman. 

The  clause  does  three  things,  not  just  tlie 
one  thing  that  the  Minister  set  out  in  his  ex- 
planatory note.  The  first  thing  that  the  clause 
does  is  to  reinforce  this  practice  which  pro- 
hibits a  workman  appearing  before  any  of  the 
appeal  procedures  of  the  board,  having  access 
to  the  medical  reports  on  the  basis  of  which, 
in  many  instances,  the  fate  of  his  claim  rests. 
That  Ls  the  first  purpose  and  I  think  it  should 
be  clearly  stated  in  the  explanatory  note. 

I  think  the  Minister  has  got  to  explain  the 
rationale  of  it,  because  this  says  that  every 
report  made  imder  section  52  and  every  other 
report  made  and  submitted  to  the  board  by 
any  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  medical 
care  or  treatment  is  for  the  use  and  pur- 
poses  of  the   board   only. 

That  is  the  first  point.  It  restricts  die  right 
of  a  workman  who  is  a  claimant  before  the 
board  from  having  any  basic  information 
about  the  very  matter  which  is  the  essence 
of  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  get  his 
claim  allowed. 

Anyone  who  has  appeared  before  the  board 
knows  that  this  so-called  summary  of  informa- 
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tion,  which  is  what  you  get  from  the  review 
committee,  is  for  practical  puiTposes  useless  to 
the  workman  in  an  endeavour  to  prepare  his 
case.  That  is  the  first  point. 

I  think  that  the  Minister  has  got  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  explanatory  note 
says  what  the  section  does  and  I  want  the 
Minister  to  explain  why. 

Why?  The  very  person  who  needs  that 
information  to  support  his  claim  and  to  assist 
him  in  determining  how  he  will  frame  his 
claim,  what  argument  he  will  put,  what  his 
evidence  will  be  to  support  his  claim  and 
furthermore  to  make  certain  that  tlie  work- 
man has  the  sensation  when  the  matter  is  all 
over  that  he  has  been  fairly  dealt  with.  This 
should  not  be  permitted  in  the  bill. 

The  second  point:  it  is  just  a  bastardization 
of  the  language  to  say  that  such  reports  are 
privileged  communications  of  the  person 
making  or  submitting.  Let  us  at  least  use 
the  English  language  clearly.  When  we  talk 
about  privilege— when  you  talk  about  a 
solicitor-client  privilege— it  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  solicitor,  it  is  the  privilege  of  his 
chent. 

These  medical  reports  are  made  about  an 
individual,  they  are  not  made  about  the 
amorphous  body  called  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board.  They  are  made  about  an 
individual  and  it  is  his  privilege.  It  is  not  the 
privilege  of  the  doctor,  or  the  drugless  prac- 
titioner, or  anybody  else.  It  is  not  a  privilege 
of  his. 

The  privilege  is  the  privilege  of  the  man 
who  was  examined  and  who  is  the  person 
about  whom  the  report  is  made.  Any  use  of 
those  reports  to  the  exclusion  of  the  person 
whose  privilege  it  is  is  an  oflFence  against  his 
privilege.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Corollary  to  that  is,  because  it  is  his  privi- 
lege and  it  is  about  him,  he  should  be  en- 
titied  to  have  a  copy  of  it  if  he  wishes  to 
have  it.  It  is  his  privilege  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  of  any  kind 
or  nature  or  description.  It  is  his  privilege.  To 
use  the  Enghsh  language  and  say  it  is  deemed 
to  be  the  privileged  communication  of  the 
person  making  it  or  submitting  it  is  totally 
wrong.  When  a  doctor  makes  a  written  report 
about  a  patient  it  is  not  the  doctor's  privi- 
lege. 

If  what  the  Minister  wants  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  protect  the  medical  practitioner 
against  lawsuits  based  on  those  documents, 
say  so.  But  do  not  endeavour  to  suggest, 
under  some  cloak  of  secrecy— to  reinforce 
this  abominable  cloak  of  secrecy  between  the 


medical  practitioners  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  board  on  the  other,  which  is  used  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  workman  for  whose  benefit 
the  whole  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  put  up— it  is  to  assist  the  workman. 

The  third  part  of  this  clause  says  it  is  not 
admissible.  And  unless  it  is  proved  tliat  it  was 
made  maliciously,  it  is  not  admissible  in 
evidence  or  subject  to  production  in  any 
court  in  any  action  or  proceeding  against 
such  person.  All  right,  I  think  you  can 
directiy,  in  plain  Enghsh,  if  you  want  to 
protect  the  doctor  who  gives  the  report  from 
any  action  or  liability  on  it.  I  think  that  is 
quite  a  fair  thing  to  do. 

But  don't  do  it  under  a  cloak  of  this  kind— 
a  section  to  reinforce  this  confounded  confi- 
dentiahty  between  the  board  and  the  medical 
practitioners  to  the  exclusion  of  the  workman 
who  depends  upon,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
having  some  adequate  information  about  what 
the  doctor  said  about  him.  Otherwise  he  can- 
not argue  his  case. 

You  get  into  the  strange  world  of  psy- 
chological overlay  and  pre-existing  condition 
and  degenerative  discs  and  all  this  strange 
world  of  medical  evidence.  The  workman 
cannot  go  before  the  board  and  argue  his 
case  in  any  meaningful  way  if  he  has  no 
access  to  those  documents. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  board— and  the 
government— has  to  face  up  to  the  problem 
of  removing  this  abuse.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the 
workman  who  has  the  claim  and  it  leaves  the 
workman,  when  the  matter  is  over,  feeling 
that  he  has  not  had  a  fair  deal  because  he 
does  not  know  what  the  case  is  on  which  he 
has  to  act,  or  which  he  has  to  answer,  if  he 
is  going  to  assert  his  claim  in  either  informal 
discussions  with  the  board,  or  at  the  appeal 
tribunal  or  before  the  board  itself. 

Now,  in  the  debate  on  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  pointed  out,  and  other  members  have 
pointed  out,  this  ridiculous  situation  where 
you  go  and  sit  down  before  the  appeal 
tribunal;  they  have  the  big  file  in  front  of 
you,  and  what  do  you  have?  You  have  got 
two  little  sheets  of  the  standardized  forms  for 
communication  from  the  board  telling  you 
to  come.  And  that  is  all  that  you  have  got! 

You  cannot  get  anything  else;  except  this 
ridiculous  so-called  summary  of  information, 
or  summary  of  evidence,  whatever  the 
phraseology  is. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
consider  this  section  of  tlie  bill.  Others  will 
speak  on  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  but  this 
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is  ridiculous;  this  goes  to  tlie  root  of  what  is 
wTong  with  the  operation  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  He  talks 
hut  he  has  not  convinced  himself. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  And  if  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  to  not  discuss  it  in  those 
terms,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
might  adjourn  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bullbrook  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we    will    return    to    a    consideration    of    the 


estimates   of   The    Department    of    Financial 
and  Commercial  AjBFau^. 

Perhaps  I  mi^t  just  say,  by  way  of  explan- 
ation, that  if  by  any  chance  we  were  to 
finish  those  estimates  by  the  6.00  o'clock 
supper  hour  we  might  then  start  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Revenue  when  we 
return  from  supper.  If,  however,  we  go  on 
after  the  supper  hour  into  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  estimates 
but  finish  before  the  normal  adjournment 
time,  we  might  then  use  that  remaining  time 
to  complete  the  discussion  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  we  have,  in 
Mr.  Speaker's  gallery,  folk  from  the  Adult 
Education  Centre  in  Windsor;  in  the  west 
gallery,  students  from  Manor  Park  public 
school  in  London  and  West  Dale  public 
school,  Westdale;  and  in  both  galleries,  from 
High  View  public  school,  Hamilton. 

Later  today  there  will  be  students  from 
Bayview  public  school  in  Owen  Sound,  from 
Forest  Avenue  public  school  in  St.  Thomas 
and  from  Westminster  public  school  in  Brock- 
ville  with  us. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  W.  D,  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago 
there  were  certain  allegations  made  and  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  House  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  bonusing  of  industry  in  the  town  of 
Trenton. 

I  subsequently  announced  to  the  House 
that  the  department  was  undertaking  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  would  now  like  to  table 
the  report. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  report  makes 
certain  recommendations  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  and  I  have  today  issued  an  order 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  tabling  of  that  report,  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  might  give  us  a  bit 
more  detail  as  to  what  his  orders  would 
entail  as  far  as  changing  the  circumstances 
as  we  now  understand  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  detail.  I  will  send  a  copy  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  leader 
of  the  NDP. 

An  hon.  member:  Was  the  corporation  act- 
ing illegally? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Thursday,  Junk  12,  1969 

THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
ACT,  1966 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  AflFairs)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  in  a  scries  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
operation  of  the  commercial  registration  ap- 
peal tribunal. 


THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  requires  all  school  boards  to  pay 
local  improvement  charges.  Normally,  such 
charges  were  not  payable  if  the  school  board 
had  jurisdiction  only  within  the  municipality' 
undertaking  the  local  improvement. 


THE  PUBLIC  PARKS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Parks  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
mer subsection  which  this  alters  required  a 
municipality  to  include,  in  its  estimates  for 
park  purposes,  at  least  the  sum  produced  by 
a  rate  of  one  mill  on  the  assessed  value  of  all 
rateable  property.  The  re-enacted  subsection 
does  not  specify  any  minimum. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 
QUIETING  ORDERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Munici- 
pal Corporations  Quieting  Orders  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
is  amended  to  authorize  the  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board  to  make  quieting  orders  without 
holding  a  public  hearing,  provided  there  are 
no  objections. 


THE  MOOSONEE  DEVELOPMENT 
AREA  BOARD  ACT,   1966 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Moos- 
onee  Development  Area  Board  Act,  1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  really  in  the  nature  of  housekeeping.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer for  the  development  area  board. 
Provision  is  also  made  to  clarify  the  powers 
of  the  development  board  as  to  the  imposing 
of  taxes  or  charges  in  respect  of  such  things 
as  roads,  planning,  sewers,  water,  street 
lights,  garbage  collection  and  disposal.  It 
also  authorizes  the  development  board  to 
acquire,  develop  and  dispose  of  land  for 
development  purposes.  And,  finally,  the  area 
is  somewhat  enlarged. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  about  six  sections  to  The  Planning  Amend- 
ment Act  this  year.  The  first  authorizes  the 
head  of  a  council,  who  is  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  planning  board,,  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  council  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  him  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  This 
subsection  is  not  required  as  subsection  214 
of  The  Municipal  Act  provides  substantially 
the  same  authority. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  authorize  the 
Minister  to  make  provisions  for  the  special 
needs  of  any  planning  area,  including  a  plan- 
ning area  in  a  metropolitan  or  regional  area. 

Third,  the  amendments  will  make  all  con- 
veyances by  deed  or  transfer  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  section,  if  there  is  a  bylaw 
or  Minister's  order  in  effect.  The  member  for 
Peterlooroiigh  is  aware  of  the  implications  of 
that  section. 

In  section  4,  the  amendment  authorizes 
municipalities  to  spend  moneys  out  of  the 
special  account,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  to  develop  and  improve  park  lands. 


In  section  5,  the  new  subsection,  will  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  municipality  to  require 
certain  specified  services,  such  as  piped  water 
or  sewers  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
use  cf  the  land  for  the  erection  or  use  of 
buildings  or  structures. 

Section  6  is  complementaiy  to  that  and 
both  of  those  are  required  because  of  a 
court  case. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  Minister,  on  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion, what  the  special  needs  of  the  planning 
area  might  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Such  things  as  vary- 
ing the  composition  of  the  size  of  the  plan- 
ning board,  and  the  ratio  of  people  on  the 
planning  board,  and  so  forth— particularly  in 
a  metropolitan  area. 


THE   MINING  ACT 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
very  important  bill  is  the  result  of  a  two-year 
effort  by  departmental  officials  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  revision  of  our  require- 
ments for  safety  standards,  and  the  operation 
of  mines  and  surface  installations.  The  bill 
is  actually  the  consolidation  of  five  different 
Acts  dealing  with  mine  and  construction 
safety. 

This  will  bring  together  the  relevant  parts 
of  The  Construction  Safety  Act,  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,  The  Industrial  Safety 
Act,  The  Trench  Ex-'cavators  Protection  Act 
and  The  Elevators  and  Lifts  Act,  as  we  feel 
they  relate  to  the  mining  industry. 

Of  equal  importance  in  the  amendments 
are  the  many  revisions  aimed  at  updating  the 
legislation  to  keep  pace  with  recent  advances 
in  mechanization  within  the  mining  industry. 
The  main  reason  for  the  bill  is  the  advent 
of  new  equipment  and  new  construction  tech- 
niques used  in  building  surface  plants,  and 
in  the  operation  of  the  mines  themselves. 

The  mining  industry  has  already  been  of 
help  to  us  in  the  fonnulation  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  wanted  to  introduce  the  bill 
now,  sir,  so  that  over  the  simimer  months 
further  study  by  those  affected  could  be 
made.  In  the  autumn,  I  would  hope  that  the 
bill  would  then  be  referred  to  the  sessional 
committee  on  natural  resources  for  its  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Mines  has 
a  statement. 

lion.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  During  tlie  estimates, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  Tlie  Department  of  Mines, 
the  hon.  member  for  Dawnsview  expressed 
shocked  concern  over  tlie  fact  that  The  De- 
partment of  Mines  had  only  allocated  $1,000 
for  leeal  costs  this  fiscal  year.  His  concern, 
sir,  1  think  was  based  on  the  conduct  of  an 
appeal  l)y  this  department  and  a  cross  appeal 
by  Rio  Algom  Mines  Limited  on  its  1957 
mining  tax  assessment  by  a  very  prominent 
Toronto   lawyer. 

The  legal  costs  involved  are  without  doubt 
extremely  high  and  very  worthy  of  the  hon. 
member's  concern.  However,  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  allay  his  fears,  and  those  of  the 
House.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has 
found  that  the  appellant,  which  is  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Mines,  should  have  the  cost  of 
the  appeal,  and  the  respondent's  cross-appeal 
should  be  dismissed  with  costs.  In  other 
words,  the  legal  fees  are  not  costing  The 
Department  of  Mines  or  the  government  a 
cent. 

Mr.    Singer:    Mr.    Speaker,    on    a   point    of 

clarification- 
Mr.    Speaker:    No,    there    is    no    point    of 

clarification     and     no     debate     on    Ministers' 

statements. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  al/Out  solicitor  and  client 
costs? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position. No,  he  does  not  have  any  Minister 
here. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  a 
question   of  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  My 
question  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  is  in 
two  parts: 

1.  Does  the  Provincial  Secretary  realize 
how  increasingly  urgent  it  is  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  living  some  distance  from 
Metro  Toronto  to  have  reasonable  transporta- 
tion costs  provided  by  the  government? 

2.  Does  the  Minister  agree  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  members  should  be  able  to  visit 
their  families  and/or  riding  once  a  week  while 
the   Legislature  is   in  session? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  these  two  ques- 
tions, they  involve  this  Minister  giving  his 
personal  opinion  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  1  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  so, 
since    there    are    implications    here    with    re- 


spect to  policy,  and  policy  on  these  subjects 
will  be  developed  in  due  course. 

It  is  also  my  vmderstanding  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  holding  some  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  the  other  two  parties  in 
the  House,  and  n)  doubt  he  will  be  in  a 
position,  after  those  discussions  are  completed, 
to    report   on    this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
clarifications,  I  think  I  can  state  that  the 
discu.ssions  with  the  leaders  has  nxt  in\olved 
this  issue  as  yet.  My  question  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  is:  Would  he  then  seek 
government  clarification  of  policy  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  transportation  costs  could 
be  considered  now,  perhaps  as  a  further 
amendment  to  the  bill  amending  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act  currently  before  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  \ery  glad  to 
discuss  that  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  To  the  Minis- 
ter of  Energy  and  Resources  Management: 
will  the  Minister  ad\'ise  what  my  constituent 
boat  owners  are  to  do  with  the  effluent  con- 
tained in  holding  tanks  as  prescribed  by  law 
when  the  majority  of  marinas  ha\e  not  pro- 
\ided  disposal  facilities? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e 
been  advised  by  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  that  the  Bridge\iew  Marina  at 
Samia  has  pump-out  equipment  on  hand  and 
will  be  installing  it  shortly.  Two  pump-out 
stations  are  already  in  operation  at  Port  Lamb- 
ton.  I  presume  that  the  constituent  boat 
owners  will,  therefore,  patronize  those  marinas 
which  are  pro\iding  the  necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Bullbraok:  I  just  wonder,  by  way  of 
supplementary  question  in  this  connection,  is 
the  Minister  in  any  position  to  advise  the 
House  as  to  what  position  his  department  will 
take,  from  a  point  of  leniency  or  otherwise, 
with  respect  to  boat  owners  who  arc  n;)t  in 
a  position,  as  a  result  of  inadequate  marina 
facilities  or  other  considerations,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  I  said  a  few  days  ag), 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  adequate  pump- 
out  stations  will  be  axailable  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  We  are  hoping  that  those  stations 
that  are  marked  on  oin-  commission  maps  will 
be  set  up  by  that  time. 
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However,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
regulations  regarding  "heads"  be  administered 
in  a  fair  way,  particularly  for  those  people 
who  may  be  coming  outside  of  Canada  to  our 
Ontario  ports. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hem.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services. 

Why  was  Mr.  Donald  R.  transferred  to  a 
district  jail  from  Burwash  Industrial  Farm 
after  receiving  an  extra  three  months'  sen- 
tence for  getting  drunk  and  striking  a  guard? 

Is  Mr.  R.  correct  that  the  alcohol  was 
supplied  to  him  by  a  guard? 

Is  the  transfer  to  a  district  jail,  after  the 
court  had  already  levied  the  increased  sen- 
tence, not  dual  punishment  for  the  same 
odence? 

Will  the  department  return  Mr.  R.  to  a 
rcformatorv  ? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Ser\ices):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  this  ques- 
tion as  notice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  ha\e  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

In  N'iew  of  the  report  by  the  committee 
which  studied  DDT  pollution  in  Muskoka  in 
1968,  and  which  stated  that: 

The  extremely  high  levels  of  DDT 
obtained  in  the  flesh  of  the  lake  trout 
analyzed  raises  the  question  of  whether 
these  fish  are  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

Will    the    Minister    support    Bill     150    which 
would  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this  province? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member,  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
uiissi:)n  monitored  lexels  of  DDT  in  fishes  in 
the  Muskoka  area  and  other  areas.  We  are, 
of  course,  concerned  o\  er  the  levels  generally 
but  not  for  the  reasons  suggested. 

We  realize  that  the  United  States  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  condemned  some 
fish  from  Lake  Michigan  as  being  unsuitable 
for  human  consumption  but  we  ha\e  no 
reason  for  similar  action  here. 

Long  before  levels  are  reached  that  would 
render  flesh  unsuitable  for  food,  there  may 
be,  in  some  species  at  any  rate,  interference 
with  the  survival  of  eggs  and  fry— and  it  is 
this  that  we  are  watching  very  closely. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Min- 
ister intend  to  support  the  ban  of  DDT  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  as  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  that  we  do  not  allow  DDT  in  any 
of  our  provincial  x>arks. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you  very  much.  A 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy  imd 
Resources  Management,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  report  by  the  committee  which  studied 
DDT  pollution  in  Mu.skoka  in  1968,  and 
which  stated  that  "the  extremely  high  levels 
of  DDT  obtained  in  the  flesh  of  the  lake 
trout  analyzed  raises  the  question  of  whether 
these  fish  are  suitable  for  human  consump- 
tion", will  the  Minister  support  Bill  150  which 
would  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Ml-.  Kerr:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  I  call  a  double  Ministerial  question,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Triple! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Triple?  I  understand  the 
committee  report  to  which  the  hon.  member 
refers,  recommended  that  use  of  DDT  not  be 
banned  but  carefully  controlled  under  a 
supervisory  programme  which  is  now  in  force. 

The  recommendations  to  which  the  hon. 
member  has  no  doubt  referred,  does  not  in 
other  words,  propose  the  outright  banning  as 
provided  in  his  piuticular  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  Minister  accept 
;i  supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  Minister  aware  that 
some;  of  the  levels  of  the  DDT  in  the  fish 
caught  in  Muskoka  were  higher  than  those  in 
Lake  Michigan,  where  the  eating  of  such  fish 
has  l)een  prohibited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  the  report  indicates 
that.  But  it  is  my  information  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  those  levels  are  substantially 
reduced  as  a  result  of  this  control  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Are  there  new  figures  avail- 
able which  the  Minister  can  supply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  see  if  there  are,  and 
if  there  are  I  will  make  them  available  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Public    Works:    Does    the    Minister    wish    to 
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withdraw  his  statement,  while  he  was  Min- 
ister of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
on  March  31,  1969,  that  "the  cHjmmittee  has 
received  no  evidence  of  fish  being  adversely 
affected  in  any  Ontario  waters";  when  in  fact 
the  committee  had  found  such  evidence  and 
luid  reported  same? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minis-ter  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to 
withdraw  any  statement  I  made  in  this  House 
but  I  think,  to  clarify  this  matter,  I  should 
read  from  Hansard  a  statement  that  I  made 
on  Monday,  March  31.  Members  will  find  it 
at  page  2865,  and  I  quote: 

I  wish  to  table  the  interim  report  on  the  control 
of  DDT  used  in  the  province  of  Ontario  by  the 
advisory  committee  on  pollution  control.  This  report 
follows  from  investigations  and  enquiries  made  dur- 
ing  1968- 

And  this  is  1968  I  am  talking  about— 

—by  the  committee  of  Deputy  Ministers  who  ha\e 
met  regularly  to  co-ordinate  the  government's  pol- 
lution   abatement   programme. 

Monitoring  studies  on  fish  and  wildlife  were 
initiated  several  years  ago  and  the  preliminary 
results  of  these  investigations  were  presented  to  the 
advisory  committee  early   in    1968. 

These  results  referred  mainly  to  studies  under- 
taken in  the  Muskoka  Lakes  where  measurable 
quantities  of  DDT  were  found  in  fish  obtained  from 
tliese   waters. 

ITie  committee  decided  upon  a  threefold  attack 
on    this   problem. 

First,  extensive  study  of  the  subject  was  under- 
taken. Secondly,  monitoring  and  research  were  con- 
tinued. Thirdly,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  usage 
of  DDT  in  Ontario  by  such  means  as  were  available 
to  the  committee  without  waiting  for  the  final  results 
of  the  study. 

Since  the  committee  commenced  its  study,  the  use 
of  DDT  in  Ontario  has  been  reduced,  commencing 
with  the  1968  field  season.  The  Department  of 
Health  has  not  issued  permits  for  the  commercial 
application  of  DDT  in  the  Muskoka  lakes  system. 
No  permits  were  issued  for  the  aerial  spraying  of 
DDT  during  1968,  nor  has  the  insect  control  and 
the  various  committees  of  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  altered  their  recommendations  to 
reduce  the  use  of  DDT  in  agriculture. 

In  1966,  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
discontinued  the  use  of  DDT  for  the  control  of  mos- 
quitoes and  black  flies  in  provincial  parks.  In  1968, 
the  department  discontinued  the  use  of  DDT  in  all 
of  its  projects,  and  primarily  the  protection  of  the 
forest,   against  destructive  insects. 

Inquiries  made  during  1968— 

I  am  not  talking  about  1961  or  1962  or 
1963,  I  was  talking  about  1968  throughout 
this  statement. 

Inquiries  made  during  1968  by  the  committee, 
failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  human  health 
being  affected  by  the  use  of  DDT  in  Ontario.  Simi- 
larly, the  committee  has  received  no  evidence  of  fish 
being  adversely  affected  in  any  Ontario  waters.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  does  not  recommend  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  this  pesticide,  but  recognizing  its  per- 
sistent qualities,  ncommends  strict  contiol  over  its 
continued   use. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Bill  150 
comes  up  for  second  reading,  will  the  Minis- 
ter support  the  harming  of  DDT  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  not  a  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Social  and  Family  Services:  It  is  a  three-part 
question: 

1.  Is  the  department  investigating  the 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  who  are  receiv- 
ing the  old  age  supplement  to  determine 
whether  they  are  able  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate daily  diet  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  index  announced  for  May,  and 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  and  the  hike  in  the  price  of  beef? 

2.  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that  senior  citi- 
zens limited  to  a  $109  per  month  income  are 
able  to  cope  with  the  current  high  costs? 

3.  Will  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  give  an  emergency  subsidy 
to  those  unable  to  maintain  an  adequate 
living? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  old  age  se- 
curity is  a  federal  programme.  It  has  an  esca- 
lator clause  built  into  it  to  provide  for  annual 
adjustments  and,  in  addition,  has  a  supple- 
mentary programme  for  those  eligible.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the 
adjustment  formula  takes  into  account— and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  as  I  received  it 
from  my  secretary,  said  the  hike  in  the  price 
of  "beer"  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
it  took  into  account  the  price  of  beer,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  price  of  beef 
will  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  as  submitted 
was  the  price  of  "beef"  and  I  presume  that  is 
what  was  transmitted.  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister's  secretary,  when  she  would 
receive  a  question  such  as  that,  would  question 
my  secretary  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
because  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Knight:  This  is  a  serious  question. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  have- 
Mr.  Knight:  Are  senior  citizens  able  to  get 
l)y?  That  is  what  is  important. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order:  The  hon.  member  has 
asked  a  question  and  he  might  have  the 
courtesy  to  allow  the  Minister  to  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
hon.  member  in  this  House  earlier,  we  are  re- 
viewing all  our  own  programmes  which  in- 
clude those  related  to  older  persons,  to  see 
whether  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
day.  As  the  hon.  member  knows,  supplemen- 
tary aid  under  The  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act  can  also  be  made  available  through 
the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  would  complete  his  question,  the 
Minister  of  Health  having  now  arrived. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Healtli,  in  two  parts: 

In  view  of  the  report  by  the  committee 
which  studied  DDT  pollution  in  Muskoka  in 
1968,  and  which  stated  that:  "The  extremely 
high  levels  of  DDT  obtained  in  the  flesh  of 
the  lake  trout  analyzed  raises  the  question  of 
whether  these  fish  are  suitable  for  human 
consumption";  will  the  Minister  support  Bill 
150  which  would  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this 
province? 

And,  will  the  Minister  take  steps  to  stop 
human  consumption  of  these  fish? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Try 
one,  they  are  good. 

Mr.  Shulman:  For  the  member  they  arc 
good. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  answering  the  second  part  of 
the  hon.  member's  question— m,  I  have  no 
intention  of  stopping  the  use  of  these  fish 
caught  by  sportsmen.  We  do  not  find  an>' 
appreciable  or  hannful  quantity  of  DDT 
carried  over  in  the  flesh  of  those  fish  at  the 
present  time. 

The  rest  of  the  question  I  answered  myself 
about  ten  days  ago;  and  three  other  Ministers 
today,  I  believe,  have  answered  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ciuestion  was  not  asked  ten  days  ago  or  at 
any  other  time,  there- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not  sa>' 
that  the  question  had  been  asked,  he  said 
that  he  had  answered  it  ten  days  ago. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Ri\'erdale):  Like  all  his 
answers— gratm'tous. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  ha\'e  a 
(luestion  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  from  yesterday. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company  was  convicted  yesterday  of  polluting 
the  Spanish  River? 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  charges  were 
laid  by  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Paul  Falkowski? 
And  should  a  private  citizen  be  the  one  to 
take  a  company  to  court  for  pollution,  at  his 
own  expense,  or  should  it  not  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission to  lay  such  a  charge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three 
questions  from  the  hon.  member;  I  am  trying 
to  find  the  number. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  number  of  that  question 
is  1825. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  big  numbers  do  not 
throw  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  have  questions  1801, 
1806— you  are  sure  it  is  not  1805? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  it  is  1825  and  it  was 
placed  with  Mr.  Speaker's  office  on  June  11, 
yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  cannot  seem  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  place  his  question  with  the  Minister 
of  Mines  while  this  Minister  is  finding  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Martel:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Mines: 

Has  recommendation  No.  8,  which  came  as 
a  result  of  the  Joseph  Ollysse  Landry  inquest 
been  forwarded  by  the  Minister's  department 
to  INCO? 

What  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Minis- 
ter's department  to  INCO  as  a  result  of  the 
inquest? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
;uiswer  is,  no.  A  recommendation  has  not 
l.een  forwarded  by  The  Department  of  Mines 
to  INCO  because,  by  section  170  of  sub- 
section 9  of  The  Mining  Act,  the  liability  of 
contractors  and  sub-contractors  is  ver>'  clearly 
set  out  and  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  recom- 
mendation is  in  error  in  respect  of  The  Mining 
Act.  Therefore,  question  No.  2  is  not 
applicable. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  Minister  will  accept  a  supplementary, 
that  inspectors  of  the  construction  industry- 
are    not   allowed    on    INCO   property   in   that 
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they  do  not  have  any  real  power  once  they 
are  there? 

Flon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  understanding 
of  the  question  related  to  the  liability  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  It  was  to 
that  element  of  the  matter  that  I  was  refer- 
ring. The  liability  of  these  matters  is  verj' 
clearly  delineated  in  The  Mining  Act,  there- 
fore we  felt  the  recommendation  of  the  jury 
was  simply  not  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
\  isions  of  The  Mining  Act. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  second  question  for  the 
Minister.  Was  an  inspection  done  by  the 
Minister's  department  before  the  asbestos- 
sheeted  stnicture  was  demolished  in  the  re- 
finery in  Copper  Cliff.  If  so,  what  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  INCO  to  ensure  that 
demolition  did  take  place  in  the  proper 
manner? 

Were  these  instructions  carried  out  by  the 
contractor? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  My  answer  to  these 
three  questions,  Mr.  Speaker  are  as  follows: 
The  answer  to  the  first  one  is  no— and  there- 
fore the  answer  to  the  second  and  third  are 
not  applicable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  found 
the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question: 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company  was  convicted  yesterday  of  pol- 
luting the  Spanish  River? 

The  answer  is,  yes.  My  understanding  is  tliat 
a  conviction  was  obtained  against  Eddy  Forest 
Products   Limited. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  tlie  charges 

were   laid  by   a   private   citizen,   Mr.   Paul 

Falkowski? 

The  answer  is,  yes. 

Should  a  private  citizen  be  the  one  to 
take  a  company  to  court  for  pollution  at 
liis  own  expense  or  should  it  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  OWRC  to  lay  such 
charges? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  while  a 
private  citizen  laid  the  information,  the  case 
was  handled  by  the  Crown  attorney  in  Sud- 
buiy,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart.  All  analysis  on 
samples  presented  in  evidence  by  the  prosecu- 
tion were  carried  out  at  the  laboratories  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission. 
Four  meml:>ers  of  the  commission  staff  pro- 
vided expert  testimony  at  the  trial. 


In  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen 
in  such  matters,  this  (luestion  was  answered 
on  June  3,  question  No.  1765,  and  the  an- 
swer was  to  tlie  effect  that  anyljody  can 
lay  an  information  under  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources   Commission   Act. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  1  ask  the  Minister  a  sup- 
plementary question?  With  this  much  evi- 
dence available  to  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission,  why  did  it  not  take 
the  action  against  the  company  rather  than 
a   private    citizen   ha\ing   to   do   so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  when  a  legitimate  complaint 
is  made,  alleging  pollution,  and  this  is  made 
known  to  the  commission,  they  investigate  it. 
If  charges  are  warranted,  they  are  laid. 

Now  in  this  particular  case,  I  understand 
that  the  private  citizen  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  and  the  Crown  attorney  then 
obtained  the  information  from  the  commis- 
sion, and  on  that  basis  the  case  was  proceeded 
with.  However,  I  miglit  say  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  just  as  soon  as  the  OWRC  is 
made  cognizant  of  a  legitimate  complaint, 
the  personnel  should  be  on  the  site,  and  if 
analysis  shows  that  charges  should  be  laid 
they  will  be  laid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  lion,  member  for  Grey- 
Bmce. 

Mr.  Martel:   Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Speaker:    If    the    hon.    Minister    will 
accept  a  further  supplementary  question?  Is 
the    hon.    mem;ber    asking    about    a    further 
supplementary    question? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  just  asking  if  the  Minister 
is  going  to  answer  my  other  questions.  Has 
he  found  them-1805  and  1806? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  1805 
was  asked  on  June  10: 

As  a  result  of  investigations  by  OWRC 
into  the  spillage  by  Inco  which  occurred 
on  May  21,  1969,  at  the  lORP,  will  court 
action  be  taken  against  the  International 
Nickel  Company?  If  not,  why  not?  Will  the 
Minister  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
investigation    report? 

The  answer  I  have  is  that  the  OWRC  is 
unaware  of,  and  no  report  has  been  received, 
concerning  a  spillage  from  INCO  at  the  iron 
ore  recovery  plant  on  May  21,  1969. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  cor- 
rected this  in  the  House  on  the  day  that  I 
read    tlie    question    and   you    drew   it  to   the 
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Minister's  attention  that  I  had  used  the  date. 
May  17  and  not  21. 

Plon.  Mr.  Kerr:   I  recall  the  hon.  member 

making  that  change- 
Mr.  Speaker:   I  believe  Mr.   Speaker  drew 

it    to    the    attention    of    the    Minister   at    the 

time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  I  will  give  this  back  to 
the  commission  and  investigate  that  particu- 
lar date. 

Question  1806: 

Was  there  yet  another  spillage  of  tailings 

by  INCO  on  June  4  at  its  plant  in  Levack? 

The  answer  is,  yes,  on  June  4,  the  tailings 
line  blocked,  and  tlie  flow  was  switched  to 
the  stand-by  line.  This  line  also  became 
blocked  within  a  few  minutes  and  the  mill 
was  shut  down.  In  order  to  clear  the  tailings 
lines  the  usual  procedure  of  pumping  fresh 
water  into  the  lines  was  followed.  However, 
there  was  an  overflow  of  tailings  and  fresh 
water  from  the  pumps  in  the  plant.  The 
OWRC  is  investigating  the  matter. 
Part  2: 

In  order  to  ensure  i>rompt  investigation 
of  spillages  before  the  effluent  is  carried 
away,  thereby  removing  the  possibility  of 
taking  proper  water  saimples  for  analysis, 
will  the  Minister  immediately  undertake 
to  locate  a  pollution  control  officer  in 
Sudbury? 

The  answer  is:  Staff  of  tlie  division  of  indus- 
trial wastes  examine  all  sources  of  industrial 
pollution  in  all  parts  of  the  province,  and 
make  every  effort  to  investigate  as  quickly  as 
possible  significant  spillages  from  industry. 
The  spillage  area  is  covered  by  OWRC's 
pollution  control  programme  and  decision 
has  been  made  to  locate  a  pollution  control 
officer  in  Sudbury. 

I  might  save  the  hon.  member  asking  a 
supplementary  question  by  saying  that  an 
announcement  was  made,  of  which  he  is 
probably  aware,  about  three  weeks  ago  about 
an  air  pollution  control  office  for  Sudbury. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  branch  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  my  department  there  may  also  be  a 
representative  from  OWRC. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  was  on  his  feet  before  the  Minister 
answered  these  questions. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  A  question  to 
tlie  Minister  of  Labour:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  last  night  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  it 
was  charged  by  Mr.  Gerry  Gallagher,  presi- 
dent of   Local    183   of  the   Labourers'   Inter- 


national Union,  that  racketeers  are  exploiting 
tb.e  construction  industry  in  Ontario  by  using 
intimidation,  collusion  and  violence,  will  tlie 
Minister  inform  the  House  if  he  has  con- 
sidered forming  an  all-party  committee  to 
investigate  this  and  bring  its  findings  before 
the  Legislature? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  checked  the  Star  after  getting 
the  question  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
I'wC.ite  the  story.  There  is  some  indication  that 
there  may  be  a  story  in  today's  paper,  but  I 
have  not  received  it.  In  any  event,  I  would 
want  to  see  the  allegations.  On  the  face  of  it, 
it  would  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  not  within  my  area,  but 
this  matter  will  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  place  my  question;  on  a  point  of 
order  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  wording 
of  my  question  was  changed.  And  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  it  is  possible  for  your 
office  to  inform  those  members  whose  ques- 
tions are  changed  and  the  reason  for  such 
change?  I  believe,  sir,  it  was  the  Deputy 
Speaker  who  changed  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  you  are  correct  in  that. 
The  question  as  submitted  was:  "What  areas 
—constituencies— will  the  Minister  be  visiting?" 
It  has  been  amended  to,  "Will  the  Minister 
be  visiting  areas  in  northwestern  Ontario  this 
weekend;  if  so  who  will  be  accompanying 
him  on  his  trip?" 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  think 
that  the  rewording  of  the  question  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  would  take  out  the  word 
"constituencies"  which  presumably  was  the 
view  of  the  Deputy  Speaker.  I  would  think 
that  it  was  reasonable. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  reasonable  to  whom?  Surely  my  col- 
league is  entitled  to  ask  what  areas  the  Min- 
ister is  going  to  be  visiting.  If  the  Deputy 
Speaker  finds  it  reasonable,  it  may  be  reason- 
able to  the  Deputy  Speaker,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  my  colleague.  I  do  not  think 
this  should  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  deputy  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  the  question 
as  reworded,  says.  It  says  "areas".  What  the 
question  said  originally  was  "constituencies", 
and  I  presume  that  was  the  word  which  was 
removed.    So    tlie    hon.    deputy    leader    had 
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either  better  change  his  comments  or  else 
he  has  been  answered,  because  the  word 
"areas"  is  in  the  question  as  it  is  now  worded. 

Mr.  Singer:  Witli  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague  was  asking  what  areas 
or  constituencies  will  the  Minister  be  visit- 
ing. The  way  tlie  question  now  reads  is:  Will 
the  Minister  be  visiting  areas?  It  is  an  entirely 
different  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  disagree. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  how  can  he  answer  this 
and  say  what  areas? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  disagree  and  I 
would  ask  tiiat  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  now  place  his  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  disagree  or  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  respect,  you  are  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  very 
respectful. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  why  say  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  Because  I  said  it. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
1  am  not  happy  with  that  answer  anyway, 
but  I  will  place  the  question  and  perhaps 
by  way  of  supplementary  I  can  get  the 
answer  that  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Most  certainly,  the  hon. 
member  is  very  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
House  after  two  sessions  here.  That  is  quite 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  should  not  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  To  the  Minister  of  Social 
and  Family  Services:  Will  the  Minister  be 
visiting  areas  in  northwestern  Ontario  this 
weekend:  if  so,  who  will  accompany  him  on 
this  trip? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  "yes". 

The  answer  to  part  two,  is:  Chief  Lorenzo 
Big  Canoe  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Groom.  We  will  be 
joined  en  route  from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place  by  tlie  following:  Mr.  Fred 
Green,  Mr.  A.  E.  Johanson,  Mr.  Peter  Sey- 
mour, Mr.  Joseph  Tschirky,  and  Mr.  L. 
Bemier,  MPP. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Minister  be  in  the  Rainy 
River  district  area  on  this  trip? 


Hon.  Mr.  YarenJco:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  send  the  Ivon.  member  my 
itinerary  and  he  can  determine  for  himself. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  further  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister:  If  he  will  Ix;  in  my  riding  will 
I  be  invited  to  accompany  him?  I  see  by 
taking  a  quick  glance  here  that  he  will  be 
at  the  Sabaskong  Indian  reserve  which  is  just 
outside  Nestor  Falls,  which  is  in  my  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
\asiting  ridings.  I  am  visiting  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Why  then  is  the  hon. 
Minister  taking  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora? 

Mr.  Singer:  No  wonder  the  question  was 
reworded. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  a  further  sup- 
plementary, can  the  Minister  therefore  ex- 
plain why  the  member  for  Kenora  is  invited 
along  on  this  trip  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  apparently  is  not?  And  why  the 
member  for  Fort  William  accompanied  the 
Minister  last  weekend  and  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  was  not  invited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  has  been  assisting  me  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  shall 
be- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,    order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
in  Sabaskong,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  meet 
with  him  there. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Minister  that  I  would  not  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  in  any  case. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege,  I  would  like 
to  appeal  to  you  on  the  disgraceful  manner 
in  which  members  of  this  Legislature  are 
being  treated  by  this  Minister  when  he  takes 
the  liberty  of  visiting  their  ridings  with  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  of  his  party  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  a  good 
many  of  the  areas  that  he  has  visited. 

I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  to  prevail  upon  this 
Minister  to  show  courtesy  to  members  of  this 
Legislature  when  he  is  visiting  their  ridings 
and  give  them  the  advantage  of  being  along 
to  assist  in  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
people  that  he  was  sent  here  to  represent. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  First  of  all,  may  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay  that  I  share 
his  views  and  it  has  always  been  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  Ministry  has  visited 
areas  or  constituencies  that  they  did  the  cour- 
tesy of  visiting  with  or  advising  the  members 
who  were  representing  that  area. 

Now  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker  has  no 
connection  with  the  government  anymore  than 
he  has  with  the  Opposition  parties  in  the 
way  of  exercising  any  control  over  what  is 
done,  but  I  will  be  most  pleased  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr, 
Robarts),  on  his  return,  the  remarks  made  by 
the  hon.  members.  I  would  hope  that  per- 
haps the  Prime  Minister  might  see  fit  to  deal 
with  the  matter  either  by  statement  of  policy 
in  the  House,  or  by  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  he  would  think  necessary. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
has  a  question. 

Mr..  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Alas, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  the  same  Minister:  1. 
Why,  during  the  lengthy  course  of  his  esti- 
mates, did  the  Minister  not  inform  the  House 
that  the  much  discussed  board  of  review 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act  and  under 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  would 
exclude  the  hearing  of  grievances  from  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  on  any  aspect  of  spe- 
cial assistance,  to  which  assistance,  by  law, 
they  are  entitled? 

2.  Has  the  Minister  received  a  legal  opin- 
ion confirming  his  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  powers  of  the  board  of  review? 

3.  If  not,  will  he  obtain  such  an  opinion? 

4.  If  so,  will  the  Minister  table  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
vision limiting  appeals  to  general  assistance 
is  in  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 
The  Act  was  debated  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  and  regulations  implementing 
the  Act  were  published  thereafter. 

Under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act, 
special  assistance  is  provided  at  the  option 
of  the  municipalities,   as  I  indicated  earlier. 

The  total  legislation  was  drawn  up  by 
relevant  counsel  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  As  I  have  indicated  to  the  House, 
all  matters  pertaining  to  appeals  are  under 
review. 

An  hon.  member:  So  there! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  not  wish  to 
examine  the  terms  of  the  agreement  which, 
many  are  of  the  opinion,  give  a  much  broader 
interpretation  to  that  section  than  the  Minis- 
ter himself  has  placed  upon  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  an- 
swered that  question  when  I  answered  the 
main  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  has  an  answer  to 
a  question  placed  by  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  table  an  answer  to  question  1674  which 
was  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  that  in  answer  to  a 
verbal  question,  the  answer  should  be  given 
orally,  and  then  if  the  Minister  wishes,  to 
send  it  to  Hansard  to  have  it  recorded  prop- 
erly, he  may  do  so.  But  the  answer  should 
be  given  orally  unless  it  is  a  lot  of  statistics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  lengthy 
answer.  The  OWRC  sewage  treatment  plant 
in  North  Bay  has  a  design  capacity  of  four 
million  gallons  per  day  and  includes  a 
normal  provision  for  operating  flexibility 
under  anticipated  varying  flow  conditions, 
including  wet  weather  flows. 

The  average  daily  flow  to  the  plant  dur- 
ing 1968  approximated  design  capacity.  Peak 
flows  experienced  during  periods  of  wet 
weather,  particularly  during  spring  and  fall 
seasons,  do  exceed  the  nominal  design  capac- 
ity which  is  a  common  experience  at  such 
installations. 

Due  to  the  entrance  of  storm  water  into 
the  municipal  sanitary  sewage  system,  there 
is,  on  occasion  surcharging  of  the  system 
resulting  in  bypassing  through  water  courses. 

The  municipality  is  proceeding  with  a 
sewer  improvement  programme  aimed  at  cor- 
recting this  problem.  The  high  flows  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  member  in  part  one 
of  his  question  resulted  from  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  period  April  21  to  April  30. 

The  efficiency  of  treatment  of  sewage  plants 
is  based  upon  the  removal  of  BOD  and  sus- 
pended solids  and  for  1968,  the  North  Bay 
plant  removals  averaged  87  per  cent  for 
BOD  and  90  per  cent  for  suspended  solids. 
These  results  are  consistent  with  those  anti- 
cipated  for   a   secondary   treatment   process. 

Since  the  plant  is  operating  a  designed  load, 
consulting  engineers  have  been  engaged  to 
provide   a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
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plant  to  sene  the  future  requirements  of  the 
area. 

The  preliminary  report  was  reviewed  with 
the  municipality  and  is  presently  beinj<  up- 
dated. The  only  damage  to  the  effluent  pipe 
referred  to  in  part  two  of  the  hon.  member's 
question  took  place  during  the  construction 
period.  This  repair  was  completed  prior  to 
the  plant  Ix'ing  placed  in  operation  in  1960. 
No  evidence  of  leakage  was  reported  when  a 
diver  inspected  the  pipe  in  1966  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  pipe  by  staff  is  maintained 
as  nonnal  routine.  The  effluent  pipe  is  re- 
ported to  l)e  soimd. 

With  reference  to  part  three  of  the  h:)n. 
member's  question,  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  homes  adjacent  to  the  plant,  discussions 
have  been  held  between  representatives  of 
the  commission  and  the  city  of  North  Bay 
concerning  this  matter.  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  engagement  of 
appraisers  and  their  report  will  be  obtained 
during  this  next  month,  as  part  of  the  infor- 
mation required  for  the  pending  plant  expan- 


Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  pri\ilege:  When  you  made 
your,  what  I  believe  to  be,  reasonable  ex- 
planation about  members  being  invited  to 
affairs  in  the  municipalities  that  they  repre- 
sent, the  member  for  Don  Mills,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall), 
made  this  statement  and  it  came  through  very 
clear  to  me.  He  said:  "It  is  just  like  taking 
a  weasel  to  a  chicken  ranch."  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  insult  to  every  member  in 
the  Opposition. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame! 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
hon.  Minister  owes  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House  an  apolog>'. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear 
that  interjection.  I  will  check  the  interjection 
reports  and  if  it  is  so,  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  the  hon.  Minister  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  it. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  taking  an 
Opposition  member  to  meet  with  the  Indians 
is  like  taking  a  weasel  to  a  chicken  ranch. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  even  the  Globe  and  Mail 
editorializes  about  the  Minister's  crude  and 
mindless  speech  analogies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  has  a  reply  to  a  question. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  re- 
mark and  I  know  that  if  one  of  us  had  .said 
that  about  the  government  we  would  hiivv 
to  apologize.  I  think  you  owe  it  to  the  House 
and  to  this  Opposition  to  make  this  Minister 
apologize  to  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  when  I  ha\e  satisfied 
myself  that  the  words  complained  of  were 
spoken  in  the  House,  because  I  did  not  hear 
it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  admits— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  will  be  also  pleased 
to  check  the  authorities  and  see  if  the  neces- 
sary Parliamentary  protocol- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walker\ille): 
Just  ask  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  him  if  he 
said  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
going  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  had  not  denied  it  and,  therefore  I 
assumed  it  was  correct— and  my  assumption 
was  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  never  deny  what  I  sa\ . 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  D-Day  at  Colonial 
Cookies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  ne\er  denied  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  just  regrets  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  do  not  e\cn  re- 
member it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Gre>'- 
Bruce  has  the  floor.  Would  you  please  give 
him  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  thank  >ou  for  having  him 
apologize  for  that.  But  I  submitted  a  ques- 
tion here  today,  sir,  about  the  condition  of 
the  Gardiner  Expressway,  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  which  is  not  on  the  order  pai^er 
here.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
in  front  of  the  House,  how  10,000  cars  are 
held  up— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  is 
not  entitled  to  ask  a  question.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  me  by  my  staff  and— 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  gi\'en  to  you  this 
morning,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  niunber  is  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  ha\e  it  here. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  No.    I  will  find  out. 
Meanwhile,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 

Forests  has  a  reply  to  a  question- 
Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  the  Minister  of  Highwa\  s 

1   am  talking  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  ascertain  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question,  which  is  not  among  the  ques- 
tions given  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  lost  on  the 
Gardiner  Expressway. 

Mr.   Sargent:   It  is  no  laugliing  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yesterday  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West  (Mr.  Peacock) 
asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to  the 
announcement  of  a  $20  million  plant  in 
Huntsville.  Kimberly  Clark's  decision  to  build 
a  modern  casing  mill  at  Hunts-ville  was  made 
after  many  months  of  very  careful  study  and 
it  is  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  Recreational  Development  Gouncil's 
recommendations  to  improve  growth  in  the 
Muskoka  area.  Tjhis  plant  will  provide  mudi- 
needed  employment  for  about  90  persons 
directly,  as  well  as  150  jobs  indirectly  in  the 
Huntsville  area. 

The  negotiations  concerning  this  mill  had 
betm  highly  coinfidential.  However  the  re- 
gional development  branch  of  The  Treasim' 
Department  concurs  that  the  local  benefits 
which  will  he  derived  from  this  installation, 
will  be  veiy  substantial.  The  estallishment  of 
this  new  plant  at  Huntsville  supports  the 
Georgian  Bay  Regional  Development  Coun- 
cil's  recommendation  by  providing  a  major 
industrial  installation  which  is  expected  to 
pro\ide  a  marked  improvement  in  the  le\el 
of  local  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  woidd  advise  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  that  the  question  about 
which  he  is  inquiring  has  never  been  received. 
1;y  Mr.  Speaker's  olfice.  He  should  therefore 
check  with  his  own   office. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
l)efore  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  want  to  rise 
on  a  point  of  order  which  is  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
toda>'  when  I  entered  the  House,  and  saw  a 
new  device  which  is  unknown  to  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  this  assembly,  sitting  beside  Air. 
Speaker.  I  ain  raising  a  point  of  privilege  as 
to  why  the  Speaker  has  a  personal  fan  and 
1  do  not.  This  is  wholly  un-Parliamentary,  Mr. 


Speaker.  There  is  no  precedent  that  you  can 
set,  sir,  or  find.  I  have  perused  from  May  to 
Campion,  been  back  to  1735  and  in  the 
rulings  of  Mr.  Speaker  Wilberforce;  and 
there  is  no  note  of  such  a  prerogative.  I  think 
it  is  wholly  inappropriate  an>-  time,  in  the 
history  of  this  House,  when  tin's  Speaker  or 
any  other  Speaker  is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  state 
of  comfort. 

If  he  is,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
derelict   in   our   responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  recall  the  other  day,  in  fact 
a  week  or  ten  days  ag),  asking  for  some 
assistance  from  the  hon.  members  who  were 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  day  without 
jackets  and  with  shirt  sleeves  rolled.  At  that 
time  I  v/as  told  from  the  Oppos-ition  side- 
it  may  not  have  been  the  third  party  side 
—but  I  was  told  at  that  time  that  what  I 
wore  was  of  no  concern  to  them. 

What  I  wear,  I  think,  is  of  concern  to  all 
the  members  of  this  House  becaiuse  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  dignit>'  and  decorum  we 
should  keep;  and  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  of  course,  are  charged  with 
that  and  have  done  their  liest  to  do  so.  The 
result  was,  being  in  a  modem  age  and  v/ish- 
ing  to  keep  up  at  least  with  some  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker  has  gone 
to  the  great  expense  and  trouble  of  having 
one  of  these  modem  inventions.  I  hope  that 
this  ruling,  by  way  of  action,  is  one  which 
will  be  followed  by  Speakers  in  the  future 
when  the  weather  gets  warm. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  electricity  is 
unprecedented  a  Nubian  slave  would  Ix* 
more   appropriate. 

Mr.  Lewis:   A  nubile  Nubian  slave. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  36th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  in 
in   the   chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  ^■ote  702: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702,  the  hon.  mem- 
l)cr  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  some  discussion  the 
other  day  about  the  Canadian  Breweries 
situation  and  tlie  takeover  bid.  There  is  an 
aspect  of  takeoN'er  bids  and  these  suddefii 
(5lfei^  that  has  bothered  me  to  quite  a  degrees 
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unci  I  think  it  should  bother  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  securities  business.  If  one  studies 
the  vohime  of  trading  in  Canadian  Breweries 
up  to  April  11  of  this  year,  it  shows  that 
from  January  1  to  April  11,  the  average  volume 
was  approximately  14,000  shares  per  trading 
day. 

Suddenly  on  April  11,  tluiv  were  153,000 
shares  traded,  153,573  shares  traded  on  th<' 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange— I  did  not  obtain  the 
figures  for  the  other  exchanges.  The  price 
moved  up  from  tlie  10  and  Vs,  9  and  %  level, 
at  which  it  had  been  trading  during  the  pre- 
vious few  days,  to  11,  a  price  increase  very 
understandable  in  view  of  the  very  large 
voliune  of  trading.  Almost  exactly  one  montli 
later,  an  offer  was  announced  by  Philip 
Morris. 

I  thing  it  is  not  unusual  in  cases  to  sec 
sudden  changes  in  volume  of  the  market  trad- 
ing, but  when,  within  a  reasonable  time  after, 
there  is  an  oflFer  announced,  one  is  suspicious 
that  somebody  has  profited  from  inside  infor- 
mation. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  wait  to 
the  tenth  day  of  the  following  month  to 
clicck  into  a  thing  like  this.  I  think  we  should, 
as  soon  as  v.'e  find  out  alx)tit  an  offer  and 
there  has  been  substantial  \  olume  of  trading 
prior  to  that  offer;  in  this  case  there  was 
something  in  tlie  order  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  shares  traded  during  the  four  weeks 
after  that  first  day  of  sudden  increased  volimie 
to  the  day  of  the  offer— I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  look  into  the 
buyers;  find  out  who  was  doing  the  buying. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  do  this, 
check  right  back  to  the  source  of  buying 
particularly  in  the  initial  days— particularly— 
and  determine  if  any  of  those  doing  the  buy- 
ing had  inside  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Until  we  start  to  prosecute  people 
who  abuse  inside  information;  until  we 
aggressively  investigate  and  prosecute  and  see 
that  they  are  punished,  either  by  heavy  fines, 
by  suits  to  recover  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
shareholders  who  sold,  or  jail  sentences,  if 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  conspiracy,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  it  continue. 

We  had  it  happen  in  the  Shell  case,  we 
have  had  it  happen  in  many  other  cases 
where  we  have  an  offer  announced  after  one 
month  perhaps  of  heavy  volumes  of  trading 
and  nothing  is  done  to  really  get  after  these 
ix'ople. 

But  is  it  not  time  that  the  securities  com- 
mission investigated  cases  after  the  offers 
ha\'e  come  out  and  then  see  that  insiders 
who  do  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public,  those  who  me  not  inside  and  do  not 


Juive  the  .same  inforrrkation  tlie  insiders  had, 
arc  proix?rly  punisho<l  for  what  they  are 
doing?  Until  we  do  this,  we  are  not  going  to 
Iv.ive  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Our  in- 
sider rcpoiling  is  of  no  use.  It  is  the  securities 
commission  that  must  take  the  action. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Minister's  com- 
ments on  this. 

Hon,  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  can  only  com- 
ment in  diis  fashion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Philip  Morris  people's  interest  secured  no 
shares  Ix^fore  or  after  the  declared  offer, 
v/hich  commenced  at  $12.  That  is  the  infor- 
mation as  I  have  it. 

Secondly,  the  commission  did  investigate 
the  sources  of  buying  and  the  question  of 
buying  that  went  on  over  the  days.  I  dealt 
with  that,  in  part,  yesterday  during  our  esti- 
mates. The  buying  was  tidying  place  in  New 
York  and  the  information  as  to  the  identity 
of  buyers  eitlier  in  New  York  or  in  Europe  is 
not  available  to  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission. 

I  think  this  general  area  has  l)een  made 
([uite  clear  in  the  press.  A  large  part,  or  I 
would  think  the  whole  stor)',  of  this  trans- 
action has  been  contained  in  the  press  and 
these  press  reports  included  reference  to 
purchases  which  were  identified  as  having 
come  from  Europe.  I  believe  reference  was 
made  to  numbered  accounts  in  a  Swis^s  bank, 
over  which  there  are  no  international  rights 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  those  behind  the 
numbered  account  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
the  Minister  has  quite  imderstood  tlie  situa- 
tion I  am  trying  to  drive  at  here.  The  buying 
that  took  place  after  the  offer  undoubtedly 
was  Rothmans;  they  have  said  that  they 
bought  it  in  the  open  market. 

But  maybe  they  had  inside  knowledge  that 
someone  such  as  Philip  Morris  was  going  to 
be  challenging  their  position  of  control  which 
they  held  as  of  April  11,  and  perhaps  sud- 
denly, on  April  11,  they  went  into  the  market. 

This  would  be  quite  easy  for  the  commis- 
sion to  find  out.  They  could  ask  Rothmans  if 
they  were  the  buyers  that  suddenly  stiU"ted 
to  buy  ten  times  the  average  daily  volume  of 
stock  on  April  11. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  not  the  trad- 
ing after  the  offer  was  announced.  Rothmans 
decided  that  they  would  do  their  buying 
without  the  condition  of  50  per  cent  control 
and  that  is  quite  acceptable.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  those  who  did  the  buying 
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before  that,  before  the  offer  was  announced, 
at  a  time  when  Philip  Morris  was  working 
out  its  arrangements  with  dealers  and  others 
about  the  offer  that  was  going  to  come  for- 
ward. 

We  should  be  absolutely  satisfied  that  those 
buyers  of  153,000  shares  on  April  11,  and 
the  92,000  shares  on  April  15,  did  not  include 
people  who  were  part>'  to  the  Philip  Morris 
offer,  and  who  knew  that  this  was  coming 
forward  at  some  time  and,  therefore,  were 
buying  on  the  open  market  shares  from 
people  who  were  imaware  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

Rothmans  is  a  different  situation  because 
they  were  already  the  controlling  share- 
holder, but  why  would  they  suddenly  come 
into  the  market  when  there  had  been  very 
little  activity?  They  had  not  changed  their 
original  holdings  from  the  time  they  bought 
the  Argus  Corporation  block— maybe  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  insider  reports,  maybe  they 
had  increased  it  but  I  had  not  noticed  an  in- 
crease in  tlieir  position  from  insider  reports 
prior  to  this  date. 

I  repeat,  the  Minister  can  find  out  if 
Rothmans  were  those  buyers  and  if  they 
were  not,  I  think  the  Minister  or  the  se(>urities 
commission  should  investigate  carefully  to 
try  to  determine  whether  anyone  who  was  a 
buyer  was  a  party  to  inside  information  re- 
garding tlie  Philip  Morris  purchase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  raised 
iiy  the  hon.  member  certainly  leads,  not  by 
way  of  being  provocative,  to  this  question, 
that  where  there  is  increased  buying  in  any 
security  on  any  exchange  where  the  same 
security  is  listed  in  Ontario,  is  the  member 
suggesting  that  the  commission  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  trace  any  increased  activity  in  trading 
with  respect  to  that  security? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Perhaps  I  should  repeat  what 
I  said  earlier.  I  said  I  was  concerned  about 
the  trading  in  this  situation  because  one 
month  after  this  sudden  flurry  in  trading, 
there  was  an  offer.  I  think,  if  you  read  my 
remarks  in  Hansard,  earlier  I  said  that  norm- 
ally when  there  is  an  increase  in  voliune  we 
can  accept  it,  but  what  I  am  concerned  about 
is  when  somebody  is  party  to  an  ofler  coming 
out.  This  becomes  of  concern  at  the  time  of 
the  offer  being  made  and  there  had  been  an 
unusual  increase  in  trading  activity  some 
time  in  advance  when  the  public  at  large  was 
not  party  to  this  knowledge  and  was  in  a 
disadvantaged  position  when  they  were  selling 
their  stock.    I  would  appreciate  the  Minister's 


answer    as    to    what    he    believes    should    be 
done  about  it. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  I  could  throw  some  light  on 
this  for  the  Minister  as  well.  Approximately 
six  weeks  prior  to  the  offer  being  made  by 
Philip  Morris,  Philip  Morris  contacted  several 
Canadian  brokers,  told  them  they  were  con- 
sidering making  an  offer  and  asked  their 
advice  on  the  matter  and  asked  for  great 
details  about  Canadian  Breweries. 

Now,  I  want  to  add  my  support  to  that  of 
the  member  for  York  Centre  on  the  great 
suspicion  which,  of  course,  arises  and  worries 
many  people.  Did  any  of  those  brokers  use 
this  knowledge  to  then  step  in  and  start 
buying  the  stock  for  their  own  or  clients' 
accounts?  And  this  is  a  point  the  Minister 
should  determine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  recognize  the  point 
but  we  are  getting  down  to  this  question:  Is 
the  inference  in  this  question  that  the  com- 
mission should  investigate  all  of  the  informa- 
tion which  comes  into  all  dealers'  hands  or 
brokers'  hands  and  what  they  do  with  it? 
This  is  what  is  being  said. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Oh  I  beg  to  differ,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  not  saying  that  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Deacon:  We  are  saying— and  I  repeat 
it— that  when  there  is  an  offer  that  is  sub- 
stantially aboN'e  the  market  and  there  is 
evidence  of  a  sudden  flurry  in  trading  before 
that  offer  is  announced,  it  is  definitely  the 
responsibility  of  this  commission  to  in\esti- 
gate  who  those  buyers  are,  to  ensure  that  the\' 
were  not  the  people  party  to  inside  informa- 
tion not  generally  available  to  the  public. 

I  just  cannot  understand  why  the  Minister 
does  not  recognize  that  if  we  do  not  go  after 
and  punish  people  who  abuse  their  inside 
privileges,  insider  knowledge  privdleges,  we 
will  have  more  occurrences  of  this  and  other 
situations  like  Shell  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Maybe  the  brokers 
should  be  investigated  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Perhaps  they  should  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Exactly.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  chairman  and  I  said  so  and  I 
will  repeat  it,  that  investigations  were  made. 
Inquiries  were  made  by  the  Ontario  commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  period  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  disclosed  any  information  per- 
taining to  an  improper  course  of  action. 
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Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bmce):  Can  the  Min- 
ister furnish  a  list  of  the  trading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  The  trading  was  in 
other  exchanges— or  the  source  was  in  an- 
other country  which  was  behind  the  Swiss 
hank  account. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
the  Minister  to  say  that  the  exchange  had 
determined  that  there  was  buying  from 
numbered  accounts  in  other  countries.  And 
it  was  for  the  period  after  the  offer  was  made 
that  I  understood  the  Minister  made  his 
report.  I  am  concerned  about  the  month 
before  the  offer  was  made  and  I  am  also 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  Rothmans  were  prob- 
ably the  buyers  through  those  numbered 
accounts.  They  could  advise  the  commission 
at  this  date  if  they  were  the  buyers  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  the  buyers.  But  I 
still  think  it  is  important  that  the  commission 
investigate  who  did  do  the  buying  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  it  did  not  include  those,  to 
the  extent  they  can  possibly  determine,  who 
were  parties  to  the  knowledge  not  generally 
available  to  the  investing  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  have  the  com- 
mission review  the  entire  matter  for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  this.  I 
know  the  member  for  York  Centre  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  not  speaking  exactly  on  the  same 
point  that  he  is.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Minister  that  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  Roth- 
mans is  classified  even  under  the  restrictive 
interpretation  of  The  Securities  Act,  as  an 
insider  of  Canadian  Breweries— and  was  an 
insider. 

Now,  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  public 
offer  was  made  by  Philip  Morris,  there  was 
substantial  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  the 
trading  of  shares  of  Canadian  Breweries. 

As  I  understood  it,  what  the  member  for 
York  Centre  is  asking,  is  what  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  commission  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  The  Securities  Act  which  provides 
that  every  insider  of  a  corporation,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  Rothmans,  and  every 
director  and  officer  of  Rothmans  who,  in  con- 
nection with  a  transaction  relating  to  the 
capital  securities  of  the  corporation,  which  is 
Canadian  Breweries,  makes  use  of  any  specific 
confidential  information  for  his  own  benefit 
or  advantage  that  if  generally  knowoi  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  materially  the 


value  of  such  securities,  is  liable  to  compen- 
sate any  person  or  company  for  any  direct 
loss  suffered  by  such  person  or  company  as  a 
result  of  such  transaction,  unless  such  infor- 
mation was  known,  or  could  reasonably  have 
been  known  to  such  person  or  company  at 
the  time  of  such  transaction,  and  is  also  ac- 
countable to  the  corporation  for  any  direct 
benefit  or  advantage  received  or  receivable 
by  such  insider,  associate,  or  affiliate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  a  result  of  such  transaction. 

Well  in  accordance  with  that  provision,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  obligation  of 
the  commission  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Roth- 
mans was  an  insider  during  the  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  public  knowledge  of  the 
offer  by  Philip  Morris,  and  did  they  make  use 
of  any  knowledge  in  a  way  which  affected 
the  value  of  the  securities  to  the  detriment 
of  other  shareholders  of  Canadian  Breweries 
who  were  not  privy  to  that  information?  Now, 
that  is  my  understanding  of  what  the  member 
for  York  Centre  is  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  understand 
the  position  that  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  puts  forward,  and  that  is  what  I  have  in 
mind  in  asking  the  commission  to  review  the 
matter  and  their  files  with  respect  to  who 
might  have  been  privy  to  certain  information. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  this,  my  main  concern  is  that  we  start  to 
punish— really  to  go  after  people  who  do  this 
insider-buying  prior  to  offers  coming  out.  We 
saw  in  the  case  of,  I  think  it  was  an  offer 
from  Allen  Corporation  or  Allen  Electric  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years  ago,  a  large 
volume  of  stock,  great  action  in  the  stock 
for  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  offer  being 
made.  Certainly  when  the  offer  came  out  it 
was  in  every  way  within  the  takeover  code 
that  we  have  asked  be  set  up.  Unfortunately, 
time  and  time  again,  we  find  that  the  good 
boys,  those  who  are  playing  according  to  the 
code,  lose  out,  because  of  one  fact  or  another. 

In  the  end  the  Allen  deal  never  did  go 
through  and  in  the  end  the  Levys  sold  out 
without  an  offer  going  out  to  all  shareholders. 
But  we  have  got  to  be  sure  that  the  pubhc 
has  a  feehng  that  the  commission  is  taking 
a  definite  stand  and  investigating  and  finding 
out  who  are  the  ones  who  are  misusing  in- 
formation when  they  know  about  an  offer 
that  is  going  to  be  made  public— and  in  anti- 
cipation of  that  buying  below  the  offer  price 
on  the  market,  from  those  who  are  unaware 
of  the  situation.  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  I 
want  to  say.  The  Minister  assures  us  that  the 
commission  is  going  to  investigate  this  matter 
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and  provide  an  answer  to  it,  and  I  will  pur- 
sue the  next  matter  I  want  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  tliink  I  should  also 
remind  the  hon.  member  that  there  is  an  ac- 
cepted responsibility  as  well,  in  Ontario,  on 
the  part  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  with 
respect  to  matters  of  this  type.  One  is  not 
dependent  on  the  other  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  one  more  question  on  this  matter 
before  he  goes  on  to  the  next  matter,  I  would 
just  like  to  draw  to  the  Minister's  attention, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Bill  58,  which 
has  had  first  reading  in  this  Legislature,  and 
which  would  make  it  an  offence  to  do  exactly 
what  the  member  for  York  Centre  has  been 
pointing  out,  that  is,  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
side infoi-mation,  and  which  would  provide  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000.  Perhaps  the  Minister 
should  consider  giving  his  support  to  that 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  wish  to  continue? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes,  I  was  going  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  he  would  not  mind,  the 
lion,  member  for  York  South,  I  think,  wanted 
to- 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  at  this  point.  Before 
we  move  to  another  area- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
member  for  York  Centre,  I  did  want  to  pur- 
sue, not  necessarily  the  Canadian  Breweries 
transaction,  but  very  briefly  this  question  of 
insider  trading.    Is  that  agreeable  with— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  to  relinquish  the 
floor  if  he  was  going  to  just  slide  along.  If  it 
is  similar,  that  is  fine.  I  want  to  be  fair  in 
this. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  was  going  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  prospectus  and  disclosures  in  pros- 
pectus, that  have  been  pointed  out. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  was  just  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  continuity  of  the  debate.  We 
were  talking  about  insider  trading  and  if  we 
could  complete  that  area,  because  otherwise 
we  will  have  to  come  to  it.  I  appreciate  the 
member  for  York  Centre  yielding  on  it.  I 
want  to  briefly  refer  to  the  Texas  Gulf  situ- 


ation and  the  decision  of  the  appeal  court  in 
the  United  States  on  that  question. 

I  know  that  there  is  an  application,  I 
understand,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  order  of  certiorari  to  re- 
view that  decision  of  the  appeal  court.  I 
draw  the  Minister's  attention  to  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  commission  will  not  only  study  that 
decision  of  the  appeal  court  in  the  United 
States,  but  comment  about  it,  either  in  their 
bulletin  or  in  some  issue,  as  to  why  the 
scope  of  insider  trading  is  not  enlarged  as  a 
result  of  that  decision.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  court  of  appeal  in  the  United  States 
in  this  case  was  not  just  three  judges  sitting 
in  that  circuit  court.  The  three  judges  came 
to  their  conclusion  but  they  assembled  the 
whole  court  of  nine  judges  to  consider  the 
matter.  And,  as  my  colleague  from  High 
Park  has  pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  review  it  or  re- 
fused to  issue  an  order  of  certiorari  to  review 
it. 

As  I  understand  what  the  court  of  appeal 
said  in  that  case,  and  I  quote  in  this  instance 
—although  I  have  looked  at  the  report,  I 
quote  in  this  instance  from  the  report  of  Allen 
Adelson,  the  staff  reporter  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  the  decision.  In  his  account  of  it 
he  said: 

In  spelling  out  how  far  the  SEC  prohi- 
bition against  insider  trading  goes.  Judge 
Waterman  stated:  "The  rule  is  applicable 
to  one  possessing  the  information  who  may 
not  be  strictly  termed  an  insider.  Thus,  any- 
one in  possession  of  material  insider  in- 
formation must  either  disclose  it  to  the 
investing  public  or,  if  he  is  disabled  from 
disclosing  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  cor- 
porate confidence,  must  abstain  from  trad- 
ing in,  or  recommending  the  securities.  The 
mere  excuse  of  protecting  the  company's 
interest  by  withholding  information  is  not 
sufficient  if  the  insider  has  himself  acted 
on  that  information  for  his  own  gain." 

My  comment  is  that  I  hope  that  the  commis- 
sion will  comment  at  some  point  in  its  bul- 
letin, or  otherwise,  about  the  scope  of  that 
rule  in  the  United  States  with  all  the  neces- 
sary distinctions  that  have  to  be  made  about 
it  and  the  corresponding  rule  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  about  insider  trading.  In  the  light 
of  these  brief  comments,  first,  under  our 
Securities  Act,  all  that  we  do  is  categorize 
certain  persons.  If  you  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory, you  are  an  insider,  if  you  do  not  fall 
within  the  category,  you  are  not  an  insider, 
and  every  time  you  provide  categories  such 
as    that,    you    provide    the    opportunity    for 
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people  to  evade  the  category  and  therefore 
destroy  the  spirit  of  what  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish  in  restricting  insider  trading. 

Secondly— and  this  has  been  pointed  out 
now  very  clearly  by  the  member  for  York 
Centre  and  by  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  High  Park— there  is  nothing  I  know  of 
in  the  insider  trading  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act  which  gives  the  commission 
the  power  to  bring  a  person  before  a  court 
for  an  oflFence  other  than  the  offence  of  fail- 
ing to  file  an  accurate  report  on  the  tenth  of 
each  month  following  the  trading. 

And  my  third  point  is  that  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  so  framing  the  nile 
about  insider  trading  that  it  will  bring  into 
the  group  an  element  of  judgment  that  a 
court  or  other  body  such  as  the  commission 
can  exercise  to  say,  "Yes,  you  are  an  insider, 
not  because  you  fit  into  a  particular  categoiy 
but  because  you  meet  a  certain  test  of 
reaHsm  about  what  constitutes  the  misuse  of 
insider  information".  So  the  Act  will  be 
amended  at  least  to  bring  in  a  number  of 
persons  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion in  relationship  with  what  is  technically 
an  insider,  are  themselves  likely  to  be  per- 
sons to  whom  confidential  information  is 
conveyed  about  a  particular  corporate  trans- 
action. 

Now  1  suppose  one  could  put  it  more 
strongly  and  say  that  we  must  adopt  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  rule.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  it  in  those  terms.  There  are 
many  distinctions  in  the  Texas  Gulf  case.  I 
simply  want  to  ask  the  Minister  whether  the 
commission  will  not  only  study  but  comment 
upon  and  make  a  report  to  the  Minister 
which  would  be  publicly  available  on  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  insider  trad- 
ing provisions  of  The  Securities  Act  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained  since  the  time 
it  was  originally  enacted, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
in  general,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  ask  the 
commission  to— and  they  are  here  today,  and 
will  no  doubt  take  notice  of  my  comments 
and  debate  about  reviewing  this  situation— 
both  to  listen  on  the  specific  side  and  the 
general  side. 

But  certainly  the  legislation  and  the  court 
decisions  of  the  United  States  are  available 
to  any  student  or  scholar  who  is  interested 
in  pursuing  them.  I  would  have  to  add  that— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  couJd  the  Min- 
ister speak  up  so  we  can  hear  him?  Let  him 
use  his  microphone. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  know  the 
lion,  member  was  that  interested  in  the  in- 
\estmen.ts  markets. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  lies— it  is  entirely 
proper  for  a  report  of  this  sort,  which  you 
arc  asking  to  be  published  in  our  kulletin, 
for  the  com/mission  to  comment  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  United  States  court  decision. 
There  may  be,  and  I  am  not  being  picayune 
about  this  thing  at  all.  I  think  it  could  l)e  ac- 
complished. But  the  spirit  of  what  you  are 
talking  about,  I  will  discuss  with  them  and 
ask  them  to  consider.  And  certainly  it  will 
be  considered  if  not  from  this  angle  then 
probably  in  addition  what  comes  out  of 
this  debate  here  in  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  by  some 
coincidence  I  have  the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  this  a  monopoly  controlled 
Ix>tween  the  two  people  here  or  what? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  memiber  for  York 
Centre  yielded  the  floor  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale.  Now  I  have  two  members 
up  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  the  cour- 
tesy, if  I  may,  to  complete  this  point,  and 
I  happen  to,  by  coincidence,  have  that  cerdict 
in  my  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  the  Minister,  if  the  member  will  allow. 

I  have  the  verdict  here  by  the  court  of 
appeal  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
terri'oly  pertinent  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
member  for  York  Centre  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  that  material 
in  our  file. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  like  this  to  go  on 
the  record,  .sir,  because  it  underlines  the  very 
matters  that  came  up  in  die  Canadian  Brew- 
eries-Rothmans-Philip  Morris  matter  and  the 
Levy  matter,  and  so  many  olher  cases  where 
there  has  been  abuse  here,  because  again,  we 
do  not  have  proper  legislation  and  I  quote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  is  goin'^ 
too  far.  You  are  suggesting  that  there  may 
have  been  an  abuse.  You  do  not  know  that 
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there— do  you  know  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse? 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  the  report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  certainly  is  a  posslbiHty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  think  that  you 
are  saying  that  your  comment  may  throw 
some  hght  on  the  study  which  the  commis- 
sion is  going  to  make.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  an  offence. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  I  think  it  is  quite  fair 
to  say  there  has  been  an  offence  in  the  case 
of  Canadian  Oil  and  Shell  because  we  have 
the  facts.  We  presented  them  to  the  govern- 
ment, you   refused  to  take  any  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  talking  about 
Canadian  Oil  and  Shell.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing aiboiit  Canadian  Oil  and  Shell  at  all. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  you  should.  We  gave 
you  all  tlie  facts  last  year.  You  have  forgotten 
since  then— as  to  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  an  offence  in  the  Canadian  Breweries 
matters.  That  remains  to  be  determined,  be- 
cause investigation  has  not  been  held. 
However,  I  quote: 

The  court  unanimously  held  that  a  cor- 
porate insider  in  possession  of  important 
information  about  his  corporation  may  not 
tirade  in  the  corporation's  stock  without 
disclosing  that  information  even  though  his 
transactions  are  not  face  to  face  but  on  a 
national  securities   exchange. 

This  duty  was  unanimously  held  to  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  as  well  as  to  its 
top  officers.  The  court  also  held  unani- 
mously that  insiders  may  not  pass  such  in- 
side information  to  others  for  their  use  in 
securities  transactions.  The  majority  in- 
cluded recomimendations  on  the  basis  of 
important  inside  information  within  this 
prohibition. 

I  think  this  underlines  so  much  of  what  has 
been  said  here  today  and  yesterday  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Texas  Gulf  matter,  and  Ken 
Darke,  the  geologist,  and  more  than  likely, 
in  reference  to  the  Canadian  Breweries 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  support  to  the 
member  for  York  Centre,  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  and  very  strongly  urge  that  you 
not  only  review  this  matter,  but  that  the 
Minister  bring  in  similar  legislation  here.  Be- 
cause otherwise,  sure  as  heck,  next  year  we 


are  going  to  be  after  you  again  on  the  same 
matter    with    a    different    company. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre,  unless  he  wishes  to  yield  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey- Bruce. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter 
of  plain  disclosures  that  we  discussed  at  the 
time— earlier  in  the  estimates— I  wanted  to 
bring  up   some  specific  cases   of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  it  had  been 
debated  in  the  earlier- 
Mr.  Deacon:  I  did  net  understand  that 
there  was  any  debate,  there  were  some  com- 
ments made  about  it  earlier.  But  I  wanted 
to  discuss  specifically  the  case  of  Kendon 
Copper.  When  they  mailed  out  a  month  or  so 
ago,  to  talk  about  a  brochure  about  their 
wonderful  opportunity  to  invest  in  Canada's 
natural  resources.  They  did  state  something 
about  sending  in  for  a  prospectus  or  without 
oWigation,  a  brochure  and  continuing  infor- 
mation, and  enclosed  find  my  cheque  or 
money  order.  "Don't  wait,  act  now,  send  your 
cheque  or  money  order  to:"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  think  in  all 
fairness  we  have  come  to  a  very  technical 
situation  and  I  would— and  I  think  I  should 
state  the  position  right  at  the  moment— that 
the  matter  of  Kendon  Copper  is  under  review 
by  the  board. 

I  think— and  I  think  I  can  ask  the  chair- 
man himself  who  is  hearing  that  case— that 
with  this  review  which  is  on  and  due  for 
hearing  either  tomorrow  or  next  week,  that 
I  think  he  should  leave  this  chamber- 
But  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  commented 
on,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Kendon 
Copper  case  is  coming  before  the  chairman, 
who  is  here  to  explain  and  to  assist  with  the 
estimates. 

This  case  happened  to  be— and  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  sub  judice  or  anything  else.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  chairman  should  hear 
an  argument  on  the  matter  from  one  side 
in  this  House  when  the  matter  is  coming 
before  him  for  a  decision  in  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Might  I  ask  in  that  case 
then,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  up,  is  this.  Is  the  reason  the  case  is 
now  coming  before  the  commission,  due  to 
this  type  of  information  brochure,  or  is  it 
due  to  other  activity? 

My  concern  was:  Is  this  permitted  by  the 
securities  commission,  to  issue  this  type  of 
information,  is  that  the  basis  of  the  investiga- 
tion now  before  the  commission? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Nature  of  advertising? 
Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  subject  being  reviewed 
and  part  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  heard 
next  week. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  understand  then  that  it  Is 
this  type  of  brochure,  which  I  was  jusit  using 
to  form  an  illustration,  is  not  permitted  by 
the  securities  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  subject 
matter  which  is  being  discussed.  I  think  it  is 
most  unusual  that  those  words  should  be  used 
by  an  experienced  financial  man  like  the 
hon.  member  when  I  tell  him  the  matter  is 
under  review  and  that  that  is  the  subject 
matter,  to  as-'k  me  if  that  is  the  decision. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  matter  was  dis- 
creetly drawn  to  my  attention  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  some  days  ago,  and 
who  has  followed  it  in  discussion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  I  want  to  ask,  and  quite 
frankly  I  want  to  combine  them.  I  have  been 
on  the  list  ahead  of  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce,  before  he  even  got  back  here  this 
week. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  did  not  tell  me— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Am  I  not  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  your  ruling  on  this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  had  suggested  to  the  hon, 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  had  the  floor  and  that 
he  yielded  previously,  that  if  he  wanted  to 
yield  to  him,  he  could  do  so,  but  otherwise 
he  would  be  next. 

Now,  strictly  speaking,  if  I  were  to  follow 
tliat,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  would 
be  next.  But  I  think,  if  I  may  interject  this, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  talk- 
ing about  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
debate  at  this  moment,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  permitted— 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  do  not  talk  about  impor- 
tant- 
Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it  might  well  be  impor- 
tant, but  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  should  pursue  the  matter  before  the 
committee  at  this  particular  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  take  it  from  what  the 
Minister  has  said  that  he,  in  effect,  does  n-)t 
wish  to,  or  perhaps  will  not,  answer  any  ques- 


tions because  this  is  going  to  come  up  for 
review  on  June  23,  according  to  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  In  other  words,  the  review  is 
going  to  be  on  June  23. 

But  I  am  a  bit  curious  about  the  Minister's 
contention  that  the  chairman  should  leave 
the  chaml)er.  Is  this  not  an  unstructured 
investigation  involving  some  things  that  the 
board  is  aware  of  and  some  of  the  things 
that  they  may  want  to  find  out?  What  hann 
would  there  be  in  anybody  who  was  going 
to  be  involved  in  that,  hearing  a  bit  of 
evidence  here,  if,  perchance,  it  is  pertinent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that  elementary 
justice  calls  for  allegations  that  are  being 
made,  to  be  made  in  any  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  hearing  in  the  presence  of  those 
against  whom  they  are  being  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  specific  charges  been 
laid  or  is  it  an  unstructured  investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Within  the  ambit  of 
the  powers  of  the  securities  commission  the 
trading  in  the  stock  has  been  suspended,  as  I 
understand,  and  a  hearing  directed  among 
which  matters  the  nature  of  the  material  used 
to  promote  the  sale  of  the  stock  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  of  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  has  raised.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  it  I  wanted  to  raise- for 
example,  the  reference  to  prospectus— but  I 
am  still  a  bit  puzzled.  If  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  may  have  been 
irregularity  so  that  they  have  suspended 
trading  of  the  stock  and  they  are  going  to 
have  an  investigation,  what  conceivably  could 
happen  here  that  is  going  to  prejudice  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case? 

We  are  not  going  to  be  there  to  provide 
any  evidence  that  we  may  have  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  provide  evidence  that  will  be 
useful  in  the  hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  mind  being 
put  in  the  position  the  member  is  putting 
me  in— of  having  to  justify  taking  the  posi- 
tion which  I  am  taking,  and  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  try  and  throttle  debate  in  this 
House.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
will  know  that.  In  fact,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
debate  of  my  estimates— this  year  particularly. 

But  regarding  the  publicity  which  arises 
from  the  comments  which  are  made  in  the 
Legislature,  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
fair  play.  Under  our  system  of  justice,  a 
person  is  not  guilty  until  he  is  founl  giiilty. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  rumour 
discussion;  there  is  a  hearing  called  and  imtil 
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that  matter  is  disposed  of,  I  think  at  least  on 
the  part  of  decency,  if  you  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Kendon  Copper,  you  would  expect 
whatever  rights  were  left  to  you  to  be  pre- 

ser\ed. 

Mr.  MacDonakl:  I  don't  kno%v  how  decent 
I  would  like  to  be  after  reading  that  brochure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  not  comment 
on  that,  but  that  is  the  situation.  I  have  no 
control  and  I  make  no  suggestions  to  the 
Chair  as  to  what  ruling  he  wants  to  make  on 
this  matter  at  all.  If  the  hon.  members  choose 
to  go  on,  they  do  it  at  their  own  risk,  but 
in  my  own  view  it  would  not  represent  the 
kind  of  fair  play  we,  all  of  us,  in  this  House, 
would  like  to  see  done,  whether  or  not  the 
people  behind  Kendon  are  guilty  or  irmocent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  only 
seeking  clarification  of  the  procedures,  and 
undoubtedly  anything  that  I  might  ha^'e  to 
add  would  be  veiy  small  in  comparison  with 
what,  I  trust,  will  be  elucidated  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing.  I  will  let  the  matter 
rest  until  next  year's  estimates. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Since  the  sub  judice  rule 
does  extend  to  include  not  only  Royal  com- 
missions but  other  boards  of  inquiry, 
tribunals,  etc.,  appointed  by  this  House  or 
otherwise,  no  matter  directed  to  that  body,  or 
considerations,  should  be  discussed  or  de- 
bated or  any  motions  thereto  brought  into 
the  House.  Therefore,  I  think  the  suh  judice 
rule  would  apply.  The  matter  has  been  re- 
Icned   to   the   commission   for   investigation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  willing  to  let  the 
matter  rest  but  I  am  afraid  you  have  now 
opened  iip  the  subjects. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  do  not  want  the  broad 
scope  of  the  suh  judice  rule  just  enunciated 
by  the  Chairman  to  have  any  further  binding 
effect,  and  I  hope  that  when  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  rules  deals  with  this  question, 
it  will  deal  with  the  suh  judice  rule  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  I  think  what  the  Minister  is 
asking  us  in  this  case  is  quite  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  is  quite  correct.  I  would  hope  so,  too, 
because  there  is  always  some  area  of  doubt. 
The  rules  that  have  been  used  in  this  House 
are  discretionary,  quite  often  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman,  and  thus  I  have  been  included 
in  rulings  that  have  been  made  and  I  think  it 
would  be  excellent  if  there  were  some  clear 
direction.  Howe\er,  if  the  hon.  members  ha%'e 
wise]}'   agreed  not  to  discuss  it,   I   think  the 


hon.   member  for  York   Centre,  if  he  wants 
to  pursue  something  else,  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  certainly  going  to  find  out  from  counsel 
as  to  whether  my  comments  could  have  been 
suh  judice.  I  am  not  aware  of  these  matters; 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  I  was  infringing  on  anybody's 
rights. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  bring  up  is  the 
matter  of  red  herrings,  as  tliey  are  called. 
The  prospectus  that  is  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission for  approval  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed underwritings.  At  the  present  time, 
the  commission's  rules  require— 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  are  lots  of  those  in 
this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  make  it  clear  that  in  spite  of  his 
qualifications,  he  is  not  an  authority  on  red 
herrings.  I  would  like  to  make  that  clear  on 
his  behalf. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Is  the  Minister  referring  to 
my  authority  or  his?  I  am  not  much  of  a 
fisliei-man,  so  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  this 
one.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the  way  the 
red  herrings  are  now  dealt  with  because  I 
find  that  many  salesmen  of  houses  who  are 
in  the  process  of  preparing  an  issue,  and  pro- 
cessing it  through  the  securities  commission, 
do  not  receive  these  red  herrings  because 
there  is  a  misapprehension,  or  there  is  a 
misunderstanding,  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  the  houses,  about  their  dis- 
tribution. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  a 
red  herring  is  to  be  sure  that  those  who  are, 
you  might  say  qualified,  understand  their 
prospectuses;  the  fact  that  this  is  not  in  itself 
an  offering;  this  is  just  a  description  which  is 
subject  to  complete  overhaul  and  revision  if 
necessary  by  the  commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  people  informed  in  advance 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  study  what 
might  be  coming  on  the  market.  But  it  is 
restricted  only  to  those  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  the  business,  salesmen,  or  institutional 
investors,  so  that  they  can  have  plenty  of 
time  to  examine  what  is  going  to  be  offered. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  I  think  they  have 
to  number  these  prospectuses  and  have  a 
record  of  who  receives  them,  to  be  sure  that 
the  distribution  is  not  to  the  general  public. 

I  was  wondering  whetlier  it  would  not  be 
feasible  and  be  a  good  idea— for  two  reasons 
which   I  shall  name  later— to  have  tlie  com- 
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mission  provide  a  statement,  when  the  final 
prospectus  is  issued,  of  what  significant 
clianges  were  made  in  tiie  prospectus  first 
submitted.  Now  usually  the  salesman  who 
goes  to  an  institution  and  hands  out  die  red 
herring  is  asked  where  the  differences  are, 
and  he  does  not  worry  about  the  commas,  or 
maybe  a  change  in  grammar,  but  he  does 
tell  them  if  he  is  interested  in  getting  busi- 
ness in  the  future  what  the  significant  changes 
are  between  the  red  herring  prospectus  that 
the  institution  saw,  or  the  salesman  saw,  and 
the  final  document?  Now  if  this  commission 
were  to  submit  a  list  of  these  significant 
changes,  or  ask  the  broker  to  •submit  to  them, 
the  underwriters,  a  list  to  them  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  significant  changes,  it 
would  have  two  purposes. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  any  underwriter 
is  particularly  anxious  to  submit  to  tlie  com- 
mission and  have  made  public  to  those  that 
buy,  significant  changes  from  their  original 
submission  and  the  final  document.  I  think 
most  institutional  investors  examine  the  final 
document  carefully  and  tliey  are  probably 
aware  of  what  the  changes  are.  But  it  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  them  to  pick  it 
out  and  would  also  highlight  for  undenvriters 
the  unacceptable  features  of  a  prospectus  and 
might  help  in  future  issues  to  avoid  these 
errors  and  to  make  certain  that  those  prepar- 
ing prospectuses  are  aware  of  what  the  com- 
mission's requirements  are.  I  also  feel,  of 
course,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
buyer.  There  is  another  point  that  even  from 
the  commission's  point  of  view,  will  make 
them  look  carefully  before  they  make  un- 
necessary changes  that  are  not  of  great 
significance.  I  hear  comments  occasionally  of 
some  ridiculous  changes  that  they  feel  have 
no  relevance  whatsoever,  tliat  the  commission 
insists  upon  making. 

I  do  not  think  that  probably  bears  much 
weight  and  it  does  not  matter  that  much.  But 
I  think  highlighting  the  changes  of  signifi- 
cance would  have  a  salutary  effect  and  ensm^ 
that  those  who  originally  got  red  herrings  are 
fully  aware  of  any  significant  changes  in  the 
final  document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  to  make  sure 
we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing,  is  the 
hon.  member  talking  about  the  preliminary 
prosi)ectus  which  is  filed  as  a  red  herring? 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  preliminary 
prospectus  as  assigned  under  section  39,  is  a 
document  which  is  signed  and  complete  in 
all  respects  except  for  the  filling  in  of  the 
price.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  situ- 


ation prevailing  in  the  United  States  where 
additional  items— and  maybe,  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  this  was  not  what  the  hon.  member  was 
talking  about,  where  additional  items  to  the 
"red  herrings",  (the  phrase  used  by  the  hon. 
member)  are  underlined  in  the  final  pros- 
pectus. 

Mr.  Deacon:  No,  I  am  referring  to  the  pre- 
liminary prospectus  which  is  printed  by  the 
underwriter.  Records  are  kept  of  the  distri- 
bution to  those  who  qualify  under  the  require- 
ments to  receive  such  preliminary  prospec- 
tuses. But  there  are  changes  made  and  a  great 
many  changes  usually  made  in  those  prospec- 
tuses before  the  final  approval  is  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
see  any  basic  objection.  It  just  means  that 
those  filing  prospectuses  will  have  to  get 
better  lawyers  so  there  will  be  fewer  things 
to  be  corrected  by  the  commission  and— 

Mr.  Deacon:  This  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  the  commission's 
objective  is  to  see  that  there  is  the  proper 
type  of  disclosure  made  to  the  public,  so  that 
the  more  underlining  there  is  in  the  final 
prospectus  will  indicate  to  the  buyers  that 
there  was  an  awful  lot  of  correcting  that  had 
to  be  done  in  the  commission  office. 

Mr.  Deacon:  This  is  the  point  I  want  to 
get  at.  The  other  matter  was:  I  wonder  if  we 
should  not  hire  some  good  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  to  do  some  of  the  writing 
of  our  prospectuses  to  be  sure  we  have  plain 
disclosure.  I  know  the  Minister  mentioned 
before  the  matter  of  technical  language  prob- 
ably being  necessary,  but  often,  technical 
language  is  so  technical  that  it  is  not  plain, 
it  is  not  understood  by  even  the  courts.  And 
there  was,  I  think,  great  merit  in  having 
people  who  can  use  ordinary  English  words 
in  a  way  that  could  be  understood  by  the 
general  public,  writing  the  content  of  our 
prospectus. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  would  you  get  a 
reporter  that  could  recognize  the  truth? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  I  have  read  a  lot  of  edi- 
torial comments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
editorial  member,  when  he  talks  about  hiring 
a  ghost  writer,  is  he  talking  about  the  com- 
mission, the  Minister,  the  department  or  the 

underwriter? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  ( Oshawa ) :  Fiction  writer. 
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Mr.  Deacon:  I  think  that  the  commission 
should  seek  to  have  more  plain,  easily  under- 
stood Enghsh  in  these  documents.  The  ordi- 
nary story  of  the  company  is  fine  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  covenants  behind  the  security, 
the  description  of  these  covenants,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  people  to  understand  them  and  I 
think  we  have  got  to  seek  great  clarity.  I 
suggest  that  the  commission  insist  that  a  lot 
of  this  legal  verbage  be  thrown  aside  and  we 
describe  things  in  words  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  sympathize  wdth  the 
position  the  member  is  taking  but  I  must  say 
that  he  is  taking  a  very,  very  great  risk.  He 
is  advancing  a  proposition  that  involves  a 
high  degree  of  risk  and  might  put  the  com- 
mission in  a  liability  position  if  it  ever  simpli- 
fied the  situation  to  the  point  where  it  over- 
looked making  clear  what  the  legal  position 
was. 

I  understand  the  hon.  member's  position 
about  plain  language  and  we  are  going  to 
look  at  that  but  there  are  some  pitfalls  in  it. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  liability  of  those  who  cannot  understand 
even  lawyers  who  often  seen  to  be  unable 
to  really  understand  what  we  are  trying  to 
explain  about  the  covenants. 

Those  are  the  main  points  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  prospectuses,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
number  of  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask, 
returning  to  the  ouestion  of  Merrill  Lynch 
and  Royal  Securities,  but  I  think  many  of 
them  were  covered  at  least  to  some  degree 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill  that  was  before  the 
House  yesterday. 

However,  there  is  the  one  remaining  point. 
The  Financial  Post  on  May  31  reports  as 
follows: 

The  TSE  has  approved  that  merger  in 
principle  although  it  is  understood  there 
may  be  one  technicality  still  being  dis- 
cussed. 

What  exactly  is  the  position  at  this  stage?  I 
assume  that  the  merger  is  consummated  as 
far  as  the  principles  involved  are  concerned. 
Is  it  still  subject  to  approval  by  the  TSE 
and  are  there  outstanding  technicalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Toronto  Stcck  Exchange  had  come  into  the 
matter  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  any 
seats  on  the  exchange  which  Royal  Securities 


might  have  and  which  would  be  acquired  in 
the  purchase,  thereby  extending  whatever 
seats  Merrill  Lynch  might  presently  hold. 
Tjhere  is  an  aspect  here  which— I  do  not  like 
the  phrase  "muddy  waters"  but  Merrill  Lynch 
are  already  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  the  whole 
position  into  the  broader  area  of  where  we 
are  going  in  the  future. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  discount  rights— 
and  I  think  we  referred  briefly  to  them.  They 
arise  from  membership  in  this  named  group, 
which  has  certain  pri\'ileges  with  the  Bank  of 
Canada  and  so  on,  and  becomes  privy  to  cer- 
tain  confidential   information. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  mentioned  this 
yesterday  and  so,  immediately  and  specifically, 
there  you  have  a  situation  which  brings  the 
federal  government  directly  into  the  matter. 
I  think  the  importance  of  this  situation  is  that 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  problem  is  at- 
tacked in  trying  to  get  a  philosophy  and  a 
base  developed.  We  have  got  to  conclude 
these  discussions  with  the  federal  government 
to  see  just  what  their  position  is  going  to 
be  about  this  group  and  the  rights  attached 
to  the  membership  within  the  group  presently 
enjoyed  by  Royal  Securities.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  missed  the  point  that  the 
hon.  member  meant  to  make  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  financial  papers  also 
refer  on  quite  a  number  of  occasions  to  the 
fact  that  there  may  well  be,  once  this  take- 
over has  been  accepted,  quite  a  number  more 
will  follow  rather  quickly— there  are  a  num- 
ber under  active  consideration.  The  Financial 
Post  at  one  point  says  it  is  a  poorly  kept 
secret  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
talking  to  U.S.  firms  with  a  view  to  takeover 
or  merger. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Minister  whether  or 
not  he  is  aware  of  this,  whether  the  com- 
mission is  aware  of  this,  and  if  so,  what,  if 
any,  steps  they  are  going  to  take.  But  perhaps 
it  is  all  part  of  a  broader  question.  When  we 
began  these  estimates— I  think  it  was  this 
year— the  Minister  stated  that  he  was  await- 
ing a  report  on  the  Merrill  Lynch  takeover. 
Have  you  got  that  report  and  are  you  in  a 
position  to  present  it  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  the  point  where  I  can  have  my  meeting 
with  the  federal  authorities  and  after  that 
I  think  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  my 
statement.  But  coming  back  to  an  earlier 
remark  the  hon.  member  made,  when  this 
matter  initially  developed  out  of  the  Merrill 
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Lynch  situation,  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
did  send  a  memo  and  said,  in  eflFect— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  as  there  are  only  sixteen  members  in 
the  House  we  do  not  have  a  quorum  and  I 
move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  M.  Caunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe,  according  to  the  rules,  you 
are  required  to  call  the  roll. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  in  the  interests 
of  getting  the  business  of  the  House  done,  I 
think  the  hon.  member  would  want  us  to— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  I  would  like  the 
members  to  be  here  to  take  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  know,  but  there 

are  other  members- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chairman  counted  20 

just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  There 
are  many  days  that  you  are  not  here  yourself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  I  am  not  here  I  make 
sure  there  are  enough  here.  There  are  only 
16  members  present  in  the  House. 

Call  the  roll,  as  provided  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Well  what  do  you 
do? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  point  in  keeping 
going  if  we  do  not  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order;  you  have 
your  quorum? 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  are  breaking  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  there  are 
20  members  in  the  House.  Is  that  chal- 
lenged? 

Mr.  Ben:  You  are  supposed  to  call  the  roll. 
On  a  point  of  order,  he  has  moved,  and  it 
is  your  duty  to  call  the  roll.  Call  the  roll 
and  stop  obfuscating.  It  is  a  disgrace.  Seven- 
teen members  in  the  House  and  how  dare  you 
make  such  a  false  statement? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carry  on  please. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  have  got  your  20  now, 
but  we  have  lost  the  Minister  while  the  roll 
was  being  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  own  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  was  that  there  was  some 


bad  water  served  at  hmch  time  and  it  is 
inconvenient  for  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  bad.  \ 

I 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  a  point  of  clarification,        \ 
I  might  tell  the  committee  that  I  am  informed,        j 
that  the  lobby  forms  part  of  the  House  and 
apparently    there    were    20    members    within 
the  confines. 

Will  the  business  please  proceed.  The 
Minister  was  replying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  any  event,  I  do  n')t 
think  there  is  any  question  that  the  Merrill 
Lynch  matter,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  will 
cause  the  vote  to  be  approved.  But  immedi- 
ately that  happens— the  hon.  member  for 
York  South's  question  had  to  deal  with  sxib- 
sequent  transactions— immediate  notice  is  sent 
out  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  to  all 
members;  and  word  got  out  to  the  invest- 
ment dealers  as  well  that,  no  matter  what 
happened  with  respect  to  Merrill  Lynch,  it 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  any  precedent.  Of 
my  own  knowledge  at  least  two  transactions 
which  were  under  discussion  have  since  been 
dropped,  the  negotiations  dropped,  and  are 
not  being  advanced  further  simply  on  a  warn- 
ing signal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  short,  the  situation  at 
the  moment  is  frozen  and  what,  if  any,  re- 
strictions prohibiting  this  kind  of  thing  in 
the  future  may  take  place,  depends  on  the 
Minister,  on  the  discussions  with  Ottawa  and 
what  may  flow,  either  from  this  level  or  from 
the  TSE  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  From  all  le\els,  in- 
cluding Ottawa,  the  commission,  the  stock 
exchange,  myself,  the  investment  dealers,  and 
also,  I  would  assume,  a  viewpoint  from 
Quebec. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 
Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  still  vote  702? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  on  702. 

On  a  point  of  order,  before  I  go  ahead 
with  that,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to 
ha\e  the  rule  clarified  for  my  own  benefit  in 
futine.  When  a  member  makes  a  motion  in 
this  House,  is  it  not  necessary  for  you  to  take 
some  action? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  ha\e  to  leave  that 
for  someone  else  to  decide. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  All  right! 

Under  vote  702,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  Minister,  one  other  problem  that 
has  come  up  and  has  received  general  pulv 
Jicity  in  recent  months,  has  been  the  plight 
of  the  small  investor,  not  in  losing  his  money, 
but  in  not  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
lose  his  money.  Many  brokers  are  now  re- 
fusing to  accept  small  accounts.  This  problem 
began  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York 
actually,  because  of  the  tremendous  backlog 
of  paper  work,  and  thank  goodness  it  has  not 
l)ecomc  quite  as  bad  here  in  Toronto  as  yet. 

But  it  is  beginning,  and  already  many 
brokers  in  this  city,  in  fact  I  am  sure  a 
majority  of  them,  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
accept  the  small  investor,  the  person  who  has 
$2,000,  $3,000  or  $5,000,  particularly  if  he 
wishes  to  invest  in  high  grade  securities;  they 
do  not  mind  if  he  comes  in  and  wants  to  buy 
20,000  shares  of  some  penny  stock  and  in- 
vest a  few  dollars  that  way,  but  if  he  comes 
in  and  wants  to  buy,  say,  five  convertible 
bonds,  many  of  the  brokers  flatly  refuse  to 
accept  his  business. 

Has  the  Minister  looked  into  this  particu- 
lar problem?  We  are  trying  to  persuade 
Canadians  to  invest  in  Canada;  most  Cana- 
dians are  not  millionaires  and  do  not  have 
huge  sums  of  money  to  invest;  what  can  we 
do  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  small  investor 
who  would  like  to  invest  in  Canada  but  is 
finding  increasing   difficulty   in  doing  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Fortunately  there  are 
the  facilities  of  all  banks,  numbering  many 
thousands  of  branches  which  are  available.  I 
know  of  no  rejection  by  any  banks  to  act  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities. 

First,  there  is  a  fundamental  base  right 
there.  Second,  there  are  some  members  of 
exchanges  who  are  members  of  an  exchange 
simply  for  their  private  or  their  own  opera- 
tion and  they  are  not  in  the  public  sphere 
of  business.  We  come  to  the  other  main 
group  which  appears  to  be  in  business  for 
the  public  but  may  not  be.  I  take  it  that  is 
the  group  we  are  now  talking  about.  In  that 
group,  there  are  some  who  do  specialize  in 
the  small  investor,  and  I  know  the  point  that 
the  hon.  member  is  raising,  and  to  which  he 
makes  reference.  I  shall  ask  the  commission 
now  to  have  a  study  directed,  to  make  ap- 
propriate enquiries  of  the  extent  of  refusals, 
of  amounts  and  of  the  size  of  business  which 
brokers  will  or  will  not  accept. 

I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  information  which 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public.  But 
I  would  also  say  that  I  think  that,  without 


too  much  searching,  there  are  ample  facili- 
ties for  the  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
met.  But  I  think  there  are  some  who  are 
tending  to  offer  facilities  to  the  public  who, 
in  fact,  are  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
am  glad  you  are  looking  into  this  matter.  It 
is  perhaps  a  wider  problem  than  you  realize. 
It  is  very  true  the  banks  are  quite  happy  to 
handle  small  accounts,  but  most  members  of 
the  public  are  not  aware  of  this.  When  you 
think  of  investing  in  stock,  I  think  the  aver- 
age person  does  not  think  of  going  to  his 
banker.  He  thinks  of  phoning  a  broker  and 
this  is  becoming  an  increasing  problem  as  I 
can  tell  by  a  large  number  of  letters  I  have 
here  about  this  problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  waste  anyone's  time  by 
reading  those  letters,  but  I  would  ask  you 
to  look  into  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  securities  commission  to  pass  some  regu- 
lations saying  that  if  public  accounts  are 
being  accepted,  they  should  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  because  they  are  under,  let  us 
say,  a  certain  figure.  If  they  are  accepting 
the  man  who  has  $50,000  they  should  be 
equally  willing  to  accept  the  man  who  has 
$5,000  to  invest. 

On  another  matter,  some  weeks  ago  in 
this  House  I  asked  the  Minister  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  the  purchasing  of  stock 
in  their  own  company  by  directors  of  Leitch 
shortly  before  they  initiated  their  law  suit 
against  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company, 
which,  of  course,  caused  a  tremendous  rise 
in  the  price  of  their  own  stock.  I  understand 
the  Minister,  at  that  time,  said  that  he  was 
going  to  make  some  inquiries.  I  wonder  if 
there  was  any  fruition  to  those  inquiries  as 
yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  matter  has  not 
been  idle,  nor  is  it  dead.  That  inquiry  and 
investigation  is  continuing  but  certain  people, 
key  people,  whose  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion is  required,  are  not  available  and  will 
not  be  for  anotlier  several  weeks  or  one  or 
two  weeks.  But  tlie  matter  is  not  inactive. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  just  like  to  make 
sure  that  if  the  commission  requests  these 
individuals  to  come  for  an  appointment  or 
three  appointments  and  tliey  do  not  come, 
that  something  more  than  persuasion  will  be 
used  to  get  them  down  to  look  into  it,  be- 
cause this  is  a  most  serious  matter.  And 
just  to  give  briefly  tlie  details  to  the  Min- 
ister— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  the  particukir 
imlivkluals  involved  in  this  matter,  the  Chair- 
man informs  me  there  will  be  no  problem 
witli  attendance.  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the 
House  about  a  reference  that  was  made  to 
another  case  yesterday  about  a  man  who  was 
reques-ted  three  times  to  come— and  that  was 
so— subsequently,  he  did  walk  into  the  securi- 
ties commission's  office  of  his  own  volition  and 
I  would  just  like  to  add  that  factor  to  my 
remarks  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Did  tliLs  occur  yesterday, 
that  he  walked  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  several  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  tliis  puts  a  whole  new 
light  on  the  CBC  case;  and  I  would  hate  to 
go  back,  but  this  is  something,  of  course, 
that  we  were  not  aware  of  yesterday.  Well, 
then,  if  Mr.  Richards  did  come  voluntarily  to 
the  securities  commission  office,  I  presume  he 
gave  certain  information  to  the  commission. 
He  did  not?  Well,  what  kind  of  visit  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  came  of  his  own 
volition,  not  on  any  pre-arranged  basis,  and 
any  information  that  he  gave  or  was  elicited 
from  him  on  that  occasion  was  of  little  assis- 
tance. He  was  accompanied  by  the  lawyer  for 
the  CBC. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  there  was  some  form 
of  an  interview  was  there,  tiiat  took  place? 
And  did  he  at  that  time  refuse  to  give  infor- 
mation? Is  that  what  occurred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  effect,  yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  then  there  is  no  use 
j:oing  back  to  that. 

Well  now,  another  matter  which  the  Min- 
ister was  looking  into  a  year  ago,  actually, 
on  July  2,  1968.  He  was  doing  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  trading  in  Pyrotex  and  he  said 
lie  expected  this  report  without  undue  delay 
and  he  would  be  delighted  to  inform  the 
House.  Now  what  has  happened  to  that 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation, charges  were  laid  against  some 
tliree  or  four  brokers  as  well  as  three  or  four 
salesmen  and  the  matters  went  to  trial  and 
the  results  were  published  in  the  bulletin 
of  tlie  securities  commission.  I  do  not  have 
the- 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  that  here.  Now  that 
they  have  gone  to  trial  and  it  has  all  been 
settled,    will    the    Minister    now    release    the 


report  which  he  said  a  year  ago  he  was  going 
to  release  without  undue  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  sorry.  I  assumed 
that  the  laying  of  the  charges  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not  my  needs  I  am 
worried  about  at  tlie  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; it  is  the  needs  of  the  public  that  I  am 
interested  in.  This  report,  which  I  should 
think  would  be  a  classic,  would  be  of  great 
l>enefit  in  preventing  similar  tilings  ocx:urring 
in  the  future.  It  is  very  true  that  certain 
charges  were  laid  and  certain  penalties  were 
levied,  and  this  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am 
sure  the  guilty  have  been  punished,  but  I  am 
more  interested  now  in  preventing  this  type 
of  a  swindle  occurring  again.  A  report  was 
made,  the  Minister  promised  a  year  ago  that 
he  would  be  deliglited  to  release  it  to  this 
House,  so  I  am  asking  him  now,  will  he 
release  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  estimates,  when  I  can  get  free 
and  get  back  to  my  office.  I  wiU  immediately 
secure  a  copy  of  that  report  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Minister.  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  another 
matter,  unless  there  is  someone  else  who 
wishes- 
Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
points  that  concerned  me  when  I  saw  the 
report  of  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AfFairs  was  the  fact  that  tlie 
Ontario  Security  Commission  s  fees  and  other 
revenue  was  substantially  less— in  fact,  about 
half— than  what  the  expenses  were.  And  in 
my  comments  at  the  beginning,  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  felt  that  tlie  investment  industry 
was  well  able  to  pay  its  own  way  and  tliat 
it  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  in 
that  the  fees  rekting  to  the  work  done  by  the 
commission  should  be  raised  sufficiently  to 
cover  the  expenditure.  I  would  airpreciate  tlie 
Minister's  comment  on  that.  I  did  not  hear 
him  comment  before  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  a  question  of 
fees  and  charges  for  licences  and  documents 
or,  in  any  event,  for  fees  chargeable  by  the 
department  itself,  which  are  under  review 
at  the  present  time  in  conjunction  with  The 
Treasury   Department. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  otlier  words,  the  Minister 
concurs  with  die  view  that  it  should  not  l^e 
a  burden  on  tlie  general  taxpayer.  I  know 
there  have  been  some  increases,  but  they  did 
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not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  substance  to  really 
cover  the  extra  cost  of  the  department. 

The  other  matter  is  that  of  staffing  the 
commission  and  tlie  difficulty  that  the  commis- 
sion has  had  of  losing  good  staff  to  the 
invesitment  industry  as  well  as  in  attracting 
new  staff".  They  come  into  the  commission 
and  they  are  trained  for  a  year  or  two  then 
suddenly  they  are  whisked  away,  and  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  that  the  appointment  of  the 
director  a  year  ago  saw  us  bringing  somebody 
from  the  street,  well  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  business,  on  our  staff. 

But  I  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  way  that  we  tried  to  provide 
for  better  training  there  by  bringing  people 
who  are  in  action  for  a  period  and  <A  m-r 
them  a  tour  of  duty  in  training  for  maybe 
six  months  or  so.  It  is  necessary,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  a  permanent  cadre  in  the  seen  rides 
commission,  one  that  is  well  versed  and  tliinks 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  interest,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  securities  commission. 
Also  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  have 
on  the  staff  a  number  of  people  who  are  fresh 
from  the  streets,  well  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  who  have  good  communication  there,  i.nl 
use  them  to  appraise  during  a  lot  of  the  work 
that  is  before  the  commission. 

It  would  help  build  mutual  respect  and 
^understanding.  As  long  as  it  is  ^-'u  a^m  ^st  a 
leave-of-absence  basis,  these  people  would  be 
allowed  to  leave  their  firms  at  the  request  of 
the  commission,  the  commission  selecting  those 
in  whom  they  have  confidence  as  to  their  in- 
tegrity and  their  ability  to  do  a  job.  Such 
persons,  I  think,  could  be  released  by  <he 
investment  firms  involved  if  they  knew  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  permanently  lost 
to  them.  And  this  is  the  same  way  as  in  the 
armed  forces,  where  we  had  people  available 
to  us  for  a  tour  of  duty  who  normally  could 
not  have  stood  the  idea  of  permanent  instruc- 
tion work.  They  did  excellent  work  for  those 
whom  they  were  teaching  because  they  were 
very  much  alive  to  what  the  real  thing  meant. 

And  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  commission  to  keep  in 
close  communication  with  what  is  going  on 
in  this  field.  As  soon  as  people  become  part 
of  it,  a  wall  builds  up  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  communications  open  and  keep  going. 
I  know  that  moves  have  been  made  by  the 
chairman  and  the  director  to  maintain  com- 
munications, but  I  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  working  with  the  street,  having; 
them  agree  to  providing  men  on  a  tour  of 
duty  for  the  staff  work,  in  addition  to  the 
regular,  permanent  members   they  have. 


The  next  point  I  want  to  comment  on  is 
the  matter  of  public  education.  I  was  quite 
surprised  when  the  member  for  High  Park 
made  some  statements  about  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic education  that  was  being  done  by  the 
Canadian  industry  and  the  Canadian  securit>' 
dealers.  I  thought  he  would  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  investment  dealers  and  the  stock 
exchange  do  provide  a  great  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  general  public  to  know  about 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
commission  to  do  this.  There  are  the  securi- 
ties courses  provided  by  the  Investment  Deal- 
ers Association  in  co-operation  with  the  stock 
exchanges.  There  is  a  Canadian  home  study 
course  on  how  to  invest  your  money.  There 
is  a  series  of  lectures  that  was  held  this  win- 
ter, sponsored  by  the  IDA  and  the  investment 
dealers.  They  have  a  speakers'  panel  avail- 
able to  go  out  and  speak  to  different  audi- 
ences, and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  to 
try  to  educate  the  public  concerning  investing 
in  this  country,  and  what  the  person  needs  to 
know  about  it. 

As  far  as  the  small  investor  is  concerned,  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  make  comment  on 
that,  except  when  he  refers  to  the  matter  of 
$5,000  of  convertible  debentures.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  when  somebody  who  has  not 
been  doing  business  with  a  firm,  hears  about 
a  hot  issue  that  firm  might  be  imderwriting, 
and  they  can  buy  and  perhaps  make  a  quick 
turn  on  it.  They  might  find  the  firm  not  quite 
interested  in  their  business  at  that  point.  They 
might  wish  to  have  experience  with  the  inves- 
tor, and  know  they  are  a  client  doing  business 
with  them  regularly  and  one  that  takes  their 
advice,  not  just  for  a  quick  opportunity'  for 
gain,  but  one  who,  on  a  long  term  basis,  builds 
a  relationship  with  them.  And  I  do  not  know 
of  any,  there  may  be  firms  that  refuse  small 
investors. 

But  I  certainly,  in  my  own  experience,  have 
not  encountered  this.  And  some  of  the  smallest 
l^eople  coming  in,  as  clients  years  ago,  are 
some  of  the  best  accounts  we  have. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  new  enter- 
prise in  this  country,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  investment  community  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  we  have  a  lot  to  leam.  There  was  a  very 
interesting  seminar  the  other  day  where  Pro- 
fessor Shaw  of  the  University'  of  Western 
Ontario,  and  Mr.  Beck,  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Le- 
Mesurier  of  Wood  Gundy,  had  a  discussim  on 
the  matter  of  conflict  of  interest  in  regard  to 
new  enterprises  and  all  the  new  underwriting 
that  comes  up  with  existing  and  new  enter- 
prise. 
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This  conflict  of  interest  is  of  great  concern 
to  not  only  those  in  the  investment  industry. 
It  is  probably  of  more  concern  to  them  than 
anybody,  but  certainly  also  to  the  public  at 
large. 

To  think  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  being 
able  to  prevent  conflict  of  interest,  or  where 
there  is  a  potential  conflict  of  interest,  is  one 
that  I  do  not  think  is  reasonable  or  possible 
to  expect;  l)ecause,  if  a  person  is  doing  his 
job  in  almost  any  field  at  all,  there  are  con- 
flicts and  one  has  to  weigh  one's  responsibili- 
ties, who  has  the  prior  claim.  I  think  the  com- 
mission has  done  a  good  job  in  setting  out 
through  the  stock  exchange,  what  are  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  those  acting  as  direc- 
tors of  public  companies,  acting  on  behalf  of 
clients,  and  with  their  own  accounts.  Certainly 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  legislate  good 
morals.  But  on  the  whole,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  in  the  street,  in  the  investment  com- 
munity, do  their  best  to  keep  their  various 
interests  segregated  and  in  proper  priority. 

I  suggest  that  one  rule  that  might  be 
adopted  by  the  commission  to  eliminate  what 
I  think  is  a  potential  temptation,  and  where 
conflict  could  well  appear,  is  in  the  under- 
writing fee. 

I  do  not  think  that  underwriting  fees  should 
have  anything  more  than  cash  compensation, 
that  options,  warrants  and  stocks  do  pro- 
vide a  potential  diversion  of  interest.  I  think 
if  a  firm  wants  to  turn  around  and  use  the 
cash  they  get  as  underwriting  fee  to  buy 
shares  in  the  company  they  have  just  done 
an  underwriting  for,  that  is  up  to  them. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  think 
the  commission  should  consider,  as  an  answer 
to  this  problem,  that  underwriting  fees  should 
be  in  the  form  of  cash  compensation  only, 
and  there  should  not  be  provision  for  war- 
rants and  options  as  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  I  think  it  can  lead  to  great  abuse. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Minister's  comments 
on  the  matter  of  the  staff,  and  on  the  matter 
of  this  possible  conflict  of  interest  situation 
as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  too  con- 
cerned about  the  turnover  of  staff.  I  would 
hope  it  could  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  But 
with  the  staff  that  leaves,  provided  they  go 
back  into  industry,  either  into  the  practice  of 
accountancy  or  law,  I  regard  as  a  plus. 

I  remember  when  the  department  was  first 
formed,  looking  into  this  matter  in  some 
detail,  and  I  would  think  that  the  commission 
would  always  be  a  training  ground  for  people 


to  go  out  into  the  field.  And  we  will  be  in 
that  situation   indefinitely. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  the  United  States  has  been  in  this  position 
ever  since  its  inception,  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  valuable  asset,  objectively  and  for  the 
commission,  because  as  trained  people,  people 
with  an  expert  knowledge  of  what  is  required, 
go  out  into  the  public  field.  It  has  a  direct 
effect  and  benefit  on  public  knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  the  security  business  which 
relates  to  the  commission  and  the  public 
generally. 

I  would  have  to  say  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, I  could  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
that  a  short  six  months  or  four  months  stint 
of  people  from  an  industry  coming  into  an 
industry  as  observers,  or  short  term  em- 
ployees, to  give  them  some  insight  would  be 
a  desirable  thing.  But  I  think  in  this  parti- 
cular field  it  would  be  a  highly  dangerous 
experiment,  arising  from  the  conflict  of 
interest  which  would  obviously  arise. 

They  would  be  up  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  those  individuals  would  not  be  able  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  ties  which  go 
with  the  obligations  to  which  they  are  bound, 
with  their  present  customers  and  employers. 
Drop  those,  and  then  go  temporarily  for  a 
four  to  six  months  stint  with  the  commission, 
and  then  be  exposed  to  the  respository  of 
confidential  information  which  is  in  those 
commission   files. 

Then  go  back  to  from  whence  they  came. 
I  think  it  would  have  to  be  on  a  little 
broader,  more  distinct  and  longer  basis  than 
that. 

The  other  point  that  the  hon.  member 
raised  when  he  went  on  at  some  length  was 
the  question  of  conflict  of  interests.  This,  of 
course,  is  one  that  is  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  It  is  a  very  important  item,  and  it  is 
under  study  at  the  moment.  I  think  you  will 
be  hearing  more  from  the  government  on  this 
subject,  and  the  stock  exchange  as  well. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard 
to  the  staffing  matter,  I  suggest  that  there  is 
probably  not  much  difference  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
commission,  and  then  goes  to  an  under- 
writing house,  or  to  a  legal  firm  that  is 
doing  the  work  for  an  underwriting  house, 
as  to  their  treatment  of  confidential  knowl- 
edge—it all  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the 
person  concerned. 

I  think  the  matter  here  is  that  if  the  com- 
mission selects  the  individuals  from  these 
various    houses,    they    can    certainly    select 
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people  who  they  know  are  rehable  in  tliis 
regard,  and  the  tour  of  duty  could  be  a 
year,  which  is  not  much  more  tiian  some 
people  have  widi  the  securities  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  much  longer  than 
that. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Maybe  that  is  a  little  bit  of 
an  exaggeration,  you  were  pretty  short  on 
staff  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  an  over  exag- 
geration. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  was  looking  at  some  of  the 
terms  of  some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
with  the  commission  last  year  and  they  were 
not  with  them  very  long,  but  maybe  that 
situation  has— I  am  sure  it  has   changed. 

What  I  am  getting  at  here  though  is  that 
you  can  put  these  people  on  jobs  that  have 
no  relationship  to  their  own  firms.  But  they 
really  are  competent  to  do  a  lot  of  work. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  trained.  They  are 
already  trained  and  experienced,  and  I  think 
they  would  provide  a  potential  source  of  ex- 
pertise and  communication  in  the  street  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman  before  I  go 
on  to  the  matters  that  I  would  like  to  raise 
in  reference  to  the  member  for  York  Centre's 
remarks,  I  would  like  on  a  point  of  order,  sir, 
to  ask  you  to  refer  a  matter  to  the  Speaker 
which  occurred  earlier  this  afternoon,  when 
you  where  not  in  the  chair,  sir.  There  were 
at  that  time,  by  my  count,  15  members  in 
the  House,  plus  the  Chairman  himself,  and  on 
that  ground  I  moved  that  the  committee 
adjourn. 

The  Chairman  of  that  moment  refused  to 
put  my  motion,  and  I  believe  he  was  very 
much  out  of  order.  I  will  ask  you  to  get  a 
ruling   from    the    Speaker. 

In  relation  to  the  remarks  from  the  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre,  first  of  all  education: 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  an  education 
programme  run  by  the  IDA  and  I  can  see 
from  what  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  here  that  basically  it  Icwks  like  a  good 
course. 

The  problem  apparently  is— and  I  was  not 
aware  of  this— that  there  are  some  thousands 
of  other  people  who  are  not  aware  of  this 
course  being  available.  Perhaps  the  answer 
is  an  educational  campaign  about  the  course, 
in  addition  to  an  educational  campaign  in  the 


course,  because  I  have  literally  bags  of  letters 
from  people  asking  for  advice,  because  they 
do  not  know  where  to  go. 

Mr.  Deacon:  They  advertised  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  they  could— you 
might  suggest  to  them  through  your  connec- 
tions that  they  might  broaden  their  advertis- 
ing. However,  there  is  one  point  where  the 
member  is  quite  incorrect.  In  reference  to 
small  investors  buying  stock,  I  suggest  if 
someone  wished  to  go  in  to  a  broker  and  buy 
convertible  bonds,  very  often  he  will  be 
refused— I  was  not  referring  to  so-called  hot 
issues,  new  things  that  are  coming  out  and 
going  into  an  immediate  premium. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  either  to  the  mem- 
]>ers,  or  to  the  securities  commission,  just  on 
a  straight  investigatory  basis,  to  approach  a 
dozen  members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change at  random  and  give  them  an  order 
to  buy  five  convertible  bonds  at  the  market- 
not  under  a  new  issue  basis,  not  asking  any 
special  favours,  not  for  a  quick  profit,  just  on 
a  straight  order.  You  will  be  shocked  to  find 
how  many  will  flatly  refuse  your  order,  be- 
cause they  feel  they  just  do  not  make  enough 
money;  their  commission  is  not  high  enough, 
and  I  think  this  is  where  the  problem  lies. 

Mr.  Deacon:  There  is  a  rule  of  the  securi- 
ties  commission  called  "Know  Your  Client." 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  question 
of  getting  to  know  your  clients.  They  will 
just  flatly  refuse  to  take  such  a  client  on;  they 
will  say  how  much  money  have  you  got,  then 
the  client  will  say  I  have  $5,000,  and  then  it 
is  "goodbye  brother,  we  do  not  want  any 
more  of  you." 

On  the  subject  that  tlie  member  brought 
up— a  conflict  of  interest— I  would  like  to  refer 
the  Minister,  through  you,  sir,  to  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  of  March  10,  1969  and  a  column 
written  by  G.  H.  Fullerton.  Now  it  is  a  very 
lengthy  column,  but  there  is  one  little  bit  at 
the  bottom  here  which  I  think  is  very  per- 
tinent to  this  subject.  It  sums  it  up  very 
well,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  put  this  on  the  record: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of 
conflict  of  interests  arises  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  issues  of  common  stock,  some- 
times at  an  abnormally  low  price.  The  most 
celebrated  Canadian  case  in  recent  times 
concerned  an  Ontario  judge  who,  when 
mayor  of  a  municipality,  had  been  granted 
stock  at  a  very  low  price  in  a  company 
seeking  to  obtain  the  gas  distribution  fran- 
chise for  that  municipality. 
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There  have  been  many  other  cases  when 
pohticians  or  officials  in  power  have  re- 
ceived similar  concessions  on  a  new  stock 
issue  in  return  for  unspecified  benefits 
granted  to  companies  seeking  favours  from 
the  authorities. 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  people  in  public 
life  were  mainly  involved  in  such  trans- 
actions, we  hasten  to  note  that  business 
generally  abounds  with  examples  of  even 
more  direct  conflict— for  example,  a  senior 
executive  in  a  corporation,  who  knows  cer- 
tain unrevealed  information  about  earnings, 
or  takeover  prospects,  may  load  up  with 
stock  in  the  company,  or  advise  his  friends 
to. 

One  such  case  is  before  the  courts  now. 
Large  buyers  of  common  stocks,  such  as 
the  big  mutual  funds,  may  receive  advance 
notice  from  brokers  about  new  develop- 
ments affecting  company  stock  and  profit 
therefrom. 

Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some 
recent  examples  of  this  in  the  United 
States.  What  are  we  to  do  about  this  grow- 
ing problem  of  ingrowing  conflict  of  interest 
problem  in  our  society? 

Shedding  more  light  on  it  is  one  way 
of  preventing  its  growth,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  would  go  far  enough. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  impose  greater 
penalties  for  those  who  exploit  their  privi- 
lege of  power,  or  insiders  position,  to  make 
private  gain;  but  public  interest  must  be 
protected. 

Now  I  happen  to  have  some  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this  particular  problem  in  reference 
to  one  of  the  better  trust  companies  in  this 
city,  a  very  well  known  company.  The 
manager,  or  I  should  say  the  ex-manager,  of 
the  stock  division  in  that  company  had  a 
very  important  post  in  that  he  did  the  pur- 
chasing for  all  the  trust  funds  in  the  company. 
He  would  buy  from  the  underwriters,  and  the 
underwriters  would  be  large  firms,  the  very 
best  firms  in  the  city,  and  I  am  referring  to 
firms  like  Wood  Gundy,  Dominion  Securities, 
and  companies  of  this  nature. 

He  wovild  have  the  authority  to  place  the 
orders,  and  when  the  isstie  was  a  hot  issue 
they  would  give  him  a  little  on  the  side  for 
himself.  Now  this  is  a  straight  matter  of  con- 
flict of  interest.  He  would  be  given  the  power 
to  allot  these  to  the  various  firms  and  to  the 
various  places  for  which  trust  companies  buy 
underwritings.  Here  was  a  situation  where 
there    was    an    obvious    conflict    of    interest. 


There  should  be  legislation  to  prevent  a 
man  in  a  position  of  this  key  importance 
from  using  the  position  for  his  personal  ad- 
vantage. Now  at  the  moment  there  is  no  such 
legislation.  This  could  not  occur  in  the  States, 
but  it  can  occur,  and  it  docs  occur  here. 

This  one  man  was  not  vmusual.  He  was 
doing  what  dozens  of  others  in  the  industry 
are  doing.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Min- 
ister that  this  is  a  field  that  has  not  been 
looked  at  at  all  in  Ontario.  Once  again  it  is  a 
place  where  we  should  be  copying  American 
legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  look  into  this 
particular  problem  of  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  concept  of  the  general  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  would  Ix"  glad  to 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  Another  mattiT 
that  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  then  which  is 
somewhat  different,  has  to  do  with  stock 
called  Revenue  Properties  Company.  Now 
this  has  not  come  up  in  the  debate  for  this 
point,  and  there  are  a  number  of  matters  here 
which  I  find  very  disturbing.  Revenue  Prop- 
erties, Mr.  Chainnan,  just  to  refresh  the  Min- 
ister's memory,  is  a  company  that  is  Toronto 
based.  It  has  grown  rather  amazingly  in  re- 
cent years;  it  has  issued  a  great  deal  of  stock 
to  the  public,  and  in  turn  it  has  purchased  a 
great  deal  of  property,  and  the  stock  zoomed 
up  rather  amazingly  in  the  last  year. 

I  believe  it  had  gone  up  as  high  as  $18  or 
$19  or  $20— now  something  is  wrong  there.  I 
understand  that  the  securities  commission  has 
done  a  certain  investigation,  but  the  first  thing 
I  find  upsetting  is  that  when  the  American 
exchange  suspended  the  stock,  we  in  Toronto 
did  not  take  similar  action. 

Now  I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that 
in  Toronto  we  should  have  banned  trading  to 
protect  the  public  at  the  same  time  as  the 
American  exchange  did,  whether  or  not  there 
was  substance  to  the  rumours,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Minister  is  aware  that  there  are 
\arious  disturbing  rumours  circulating  in  ref- 
erence to  that  company,  so  to  start  with  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minster— I  know  you 
have  been  doing  certain  in\estigutions,  what 
have  you  found? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  of  s?is- 
pending  the  sale  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  strong  weapon  to  use.  Let  me 
give  you  one  example  of  the  situation  where 
I  think  one  has  to  stop  and  hesitate  l^efore 
exercising  that  power.  What  about  the  people 
who  want  to  sell  at  the  market,  even  though 
the  market  has  gone  down,  but  who  still  want 
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to  sell?  By  suspending  the  trading,  you  take 
away  the  market,  at  any  level  of  price  there 
is,  from  a  legitimate  person  who  wants  to  sell 
and  get  out,  for  whatever  the  reason  may  be. 

But  we  confine  our  discussions  on  the  ques- 
tion that  what  prevents  suspension  in  trading, 
prevents  a  willing  seller  from  being  able  to 
sell  his  stock  even  at  the  lower  market  if  such 
be  the  case.  With  the  Revenue  Properties 
situation,  what  was  determined  there  was  that 
the  American  exchange  did  suspend  trading 
at  a  certain  point.  The  same  action  was  not 
taken  because  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sioners just  did  not  go  along  with  that  at  all; 
they  had  difierent  viewpoints  entirely. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be 
recorded  and  that  is  that  stock  that  is  banned 
also  loses  its  collateral  value,  and  the  reper- 
cussions that  flow  from  that  sometimes  can 
mt  only  be  unpredictable  but  unexpected 
and  unknown.  Let  me  say  this  about  Revenue 
Properties:  There  was  a  rumour  last  week 
that  it  had  been  suspended  by  the  Ontario 
commission.  That  was  not  a  fact. 

It  had  an  effect  on  the  value  of  the  stock 
and  the  tnie  facts  of  the  case  were  that  joint 
inquiries  by  securities  exchange  commission 
officials  and  the  Ontario  Securities  Commis- 
sion officials  who  were  working  together, 
were  being  made  of  the  company. 

My  recollection  is  that  this  was,  I  think,  on 
Thursday  or  Friday.  In  any  event,  a  statement 
was  issued  earlier  in  the  day  to  correct  the 
rumour  that  the  Ontario  commission  had  sus- 
pended trading.  So  that  was  put  right. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  that 
later  in  the  day,  representatives  of  Revenue 
Properties  and  their  advisers  waited  upon  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  reported 
an  error  of  their  own  in  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany which  was  subsequently  published  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  error  had  to  do  with 
a  wrong  figure  published  as  a  proper  figure. 
The  error  was  in  the  area  of  $1.5  million.  I 
think  that  figure  of  the  error  was  reflected  in 
the  press  story  as  being  half  of  that  amount, 
some  $7{)0,000-odd;  I  think  it  was  $775,000. 
It  was  the  same  item  they  were  talking  about, 
but  the  $775,000  was  the  figure  after  cor- 
porate taxation,  whereas  the  $1.5  million  was 
before  taxation,  the  same  figure  and  the  same 
error  that  was  involved  in  this  matter.  That 
situation,  of  course,  is  being  looked  at  widi 
microscopic  care  at  the  moment. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  question  of 
accounting  comes  back  into  the  picture  and 
many  of  you  will  remember  here  in  the 
House  that,  even  before  the  last  election,  we 
were  discussing  the   question  of  the  position 


of  accountants  and  accounting  procedures. 
There  are  different  ways  of  carrying  assets  on 
books  of  account,  but  one  common  way  has 
to  do  with  cost  or  market  value,  whichever 
is  the  less.  And  as  far  as  being  fair  to  the 
shareholder  or  the  public  reading  the  finan- 
cial statement  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  state- 
ment fairly. 

But  it  is  another  thing  when  unsold  assets 
are  taken  at  a  valuation  which  is  in  the  future 
and  has  not  been  realized.  I  need  not  say 
any  more  than  that  because  I  think  the 
matters  we  are  talking  about  would  be 
apparent.  The  tax  factor  comes  into  this.  If  I 
owned  a  company  I  would  certainly  want  to 
have  a  couple  of  tax  opinions  in  any  event 
as  to  where  the  most  desirable  method  lay 
of  realizing  on  profit  to  get  the  best  tax 
approach  for  the  shareholders  or  myself,  as 
the  case  might  be,  that  was  available  for 
certainly  advancing  it  all  into  one  current 
year  when  the  date  of  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion might  not  be  known.  That  is  another 
matter.  I  make  no  comment  on  these  things 
other  than  to  answer  the  hon,  member's 
question.  These  matters  are  under  very  care- 
ful investigation  by  the  commission  at  this 
moment, 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we 
have  opened  up  this  nest  of  worms,  let  us  go 
a  litrie  further.  Let  me  say  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Minister  has  said,  but  there  is 
something  that  smells  very  peculiar  in  this 
business.  First  of  all,  as  I  am  stu-e  the  Min- 
ister agrees,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  public 
company  to  make  a  $1,5  million  error  in 
their  profit  figure,  I  find  this  incredible  to 
start  with  and  I  hope  the  Minister  wiH  look 
into  that  matter  as  he  has  said  he  is  going  to 
in  some  detail. 

But  outside  of  that  entirely— 

Hon.    Mr.   Rowntree:    There   are   a   lot   of 

things  involved. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  well  let  us  get  down 
to  the  nitty-gritty.  Outside  of  this  entirely,  a 
great  deal  of  stock  and  a  large  number  of 
convertible  debentures  of  this  company  were 
sold  on  a  completely  phony  premise.  People 
looking  at  that  prospectus  would  have  been 
misled  completely  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  lost  because  of  the  very  strange 
accounting  procedures  not  only  of  Revenue 
Properties  but  of  a  number  of  other  similar 
companies  which  were  inflated  outside  all 
sense  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  This 
has  been  a  new  phenomenon  in  this  past  year, 
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this  type  of  company  coming  in,  over-inflating 
their  assets,  selHng  stock. 

And  then  there  is  another  matter  which 
also  has  not  been  touched.  Some  $6  milUon 
of  convertible  debentures  were  issued  by 
Revenue  Properties  in  December  last  year  on 
the  understanding  by  the  buyers  of  those 
debentures  that  they  would  not  be  converted 
into  stock,  that  they  were  being  bought  for 
a  long-term  investment  and  I  believe  such  an 
imdertaking  was  passed  on  to  the  securities 
commission.  Now,  I  imderstand  furthermore 
that  barely  were  those  debentures  in  the 
hands  of  tl>e  purchasers  than  they  began  to 
sell  stock  against  their  debentures  and  later 
actually  converted  them  and  sold  the  stock, 
despite  having  miade  such  an   undertaking. 

I  will  ask  the  Minister  if  this  is  correct. 
Have  certain  laws  not  been  broken  in  this 
province  and  if  they  have,  and  if  in  fact 
Revenue  Properties  even  now  is  selling  at  a 
vastly  inflated  figure  in  terms  of  its  real 
value,  should  the  Minister  not  stop  trading 
in  that  stock  vmtil  the  public  can  find  out  what 
really  it  is  worth?  Because  people  are  going 
and  buying  tliat  stock  now  at  $10  or  $11  on 
the  basis  that  tliey  see  it  has  fallen  because 
,of  the  market  and  maybe  it  is  now  a  good 
buy,  and  those  people  will  come  to  a  great 
rude  awakening  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  six 
weeks  from  now  when  finally  the  Minister 
lias  his  report  compiled  and  releases  it. 

In  fairness  to  everyone,  I  would  suggest 
the  Minister  should  stop  trading  in  the  stock 
now.  Agreed,  there  are  bad  things  that  come 
out  of  that  temporarily,  the  collateral  value 
is  gone  temporarily,  people  cannot  sell,  but 
perhaps  people  should  not  be  selHng  in  this 
vacuum  of  information.  And  that  is  exactly 
where  we  sit  now;  we  are  in  a  vacuum  of 
information.  I  do  not  know,  the  Minister  does 
not  know,  the  securities  commission  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on  there.  How  were  these 
big  mistakes  made,  how  did  this  overinfla- 
tion  occur?  I  would  suggest  that  in  fairness 
to  tlie  people  of  Ontario  and  the  investors  of 
Ontario,  he  should  stop  trading  in  the  stock 
now  before  the  market  opens  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. What  is  happening  is  that  many  Ameri- 
cans bought  that  stock.  There  was  an  under- 
writing in  tlie  United  States,  and  it  was  sold 
widely  in  the  States.  That  stock  is  flowing 
back  into  Ontario,  and  Canadians  are  going 
to  get  stuck  if  these  stories  prove  true.  The 
fair  thing  for  all  investors,  until  the  facts 
are  fully  available,  is  to  stop  trading.  I 
would  like  the  Minister's  comments  on  this 
subject.  ' 


Hon.   Mr.    Rowntree:    I   do   not  view   this 

operation,  the  operation  of  tlie  circiunstances 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  with  any 
enthusiasm— I  can  tell  you  that— any  more 
than  does  the  hon.  memlxjr.  I  might  tell  you 
that  I  tJtink  that  this  case  would  Ihj  about 
number  one  on  the  priority  iLst  of  the  investi- 
gating list  of  matters  before  the  commission 
at  the  moment.  The  matters  we  have  Ix^en 
discussing  here  today  are  the  matters  being 
analyzed  and  determined  which  will  lead  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  coanniission.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  undue  delay  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  tliere  will  be  in  the  com- 
mission coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  appro- 
priate step  to  be  taken. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  that 
I  can  add  to  that.  The  matter  is  before  the 
commission.  By  the  way,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  in  the  press  on  the  ciise 
of  Revenue  Properties,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  professional 
knowledge  about  that  company  in  die  hands 
of  the  industry  itself,  the  brokers  and  invest- 
ment dealers  and  those  concerned  with  advis- 
ing the  company.  I  am  hopeful  that  same 
action  will  be  taken  that  is  appropriate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  So 
that  there  should  l:>e  no  misunderstanding,  I 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  invesiiigation 
which  the  securities  commission  is  conducting. 
I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  do  it  as  fast 
as  they  can.  But  this  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  two  things:  in 
the  meanwhile  we  do  not  know,  and  the 
public  does  not  know.  People  are  Ixiying  that 
stock  without  knowing  what  they  are  buying 
and  people  are  selling  that  stock  without 
knowing  what  tliey  are  selling.  I  am  going  to 
invite  the  comments  of  the  member  for  York 
Centre. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  he  has  had  wide 
experience  in  this  field— I  hope  he  will  agree 
with  me— it  appears  to  me  that  the  fair  thing 
and  the  safe  thing,  so  that  you  and  the 
securities  commission  will  not  be  blamed  after- 
wards, and  so  the  public  will  not  get  rooked 
on  one  side  or  the  other— is  to  stop  the  trad- 
ing for  the  few  days,  or  the  week  that  is 
necessary  for  you  to  do  your  investigation. 
This  is  not  going  to  produce  undue  hard- 
ship on  anyone,  and  it  may  \ery  well  save 
a  lot  of  people  from  losing  a  lot  of  money. 
I  hope  the  member  for  York  Centre  will  make 
some  comment  on  that.  I  hope  he  will  agree 
with  me. 
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A[r.  Deacon:  I  want  to  make  a  comment. 
Certainly  there  are  many  times  when  situa- 
tions hke  tliis  which  have  arisen  where  trad- 
ing has  been  stoppetl  that  has  harmed  people 
that  are  in  no  position  to  protect  themselves 
from  such  situations.  There  are  many  times 
when  stopping  of  trading  has  actually  hanned 
the  situation.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prece- 
dent is,  in  cases  like  this,  where  there  is  a 
dispute  or  tliere  is  some  question  as  to  earn- 
ings that  have  been  published  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  are  not  agreeing  with 
me  or  you  are,  I  did  not  quite  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Deacon:  1  think  that  decision  is  up 
to  the  securities  commission. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
does  not  wisli  to  get  off  the  fence.  All  right, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  then  come  back  to  the 
Minister,  because  he  is  going  to  have  to  get 
off  the  fence  one  way  or  the  other.  Please 
reconsider  this  matter  before  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  monn'ng,  because  if  you  allow  trad- 
ing to  c<intinue,  you  may  be  very  sorry  al)Out 
it  a  week  hence  or  tv^'o  weeks  hence.  There 
are  two  possibilities:  if,  in  fact,  these  rumours 
are  not  correct,  and  the  stock  is  w^orth  $15 
or  $20,  a  lot  of  people  baihng  out  now  are 
going  to  be  very  unhappy  alxrnt  it.  If,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  and  I  believe  the  other  hand  is 
correct,  that  stock  has  become  vastly  over- 
inflated  beyond  its  tnie  value  and  there  is 
a  complc^te  collapse  and  people  l>uy  tliat  stock 
at  present  prices,  you  may  be;  very  sorry  about 
it  also.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  in  fairness 
to  botli  sides  and  in  fairness  to  eveiyone, 
stop  tlie  trading.  Get  your  investigation  done 
as  quickly  as  possible,  release  the  results,  and 
then  start  the  trading  again.  Then  people 
know  what  they  are  doing.  Right  now  it  is 
a  great  big  crap  game  and  the  only  people 
who  know  what  is  going  on  are  those  on  the 
inside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  leave  it  like 
that.  Let  us  be  fair  about  this  situation.  No 
matter  what  is  done  at  the  moment,  whether 
it  is  left  trading,  or  whether  it  is  suspended- 
damage  is  going  to  be  done.  The  damage 
started  within  the  company  itself  and  who- 
ever were  promoting  the  stock. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Exactly  correct.  That  is 
where  the  damage  started,  within  the  com- 
pany itself,  and  by  those  who  were  i^romoting 
the   stock. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  at  the  present 
time  is  that  tliose  are  the  only  people  who 
truly  know  what  the  situation  is,  whereas 
the   general   public   do  not.   While  trading  is 


going  on  now,  those  on  the  inside  are  mak- 
ing intelligent  trading.  Those  on  the  outside 
are  buying  or  selling  in  a  blind  poke,  and 
that  is  why  I  tliink  in  fairness  to  the  public, 
stop  the  trading  now,  because  tlie  only  people 
who  can  trade  intelligently  now,  are  the 
ones  who  are  responsible  for  the  trouble  in 
the  first  place.  Will  the  Minister  gi\e  this 
some  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  Now  I  would 
like  to  go  to  a  different  matter,  unless  some- 
one wishes  to  participate  in  this.  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to  a  slightly  different  problem.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Toronto  Star  of  November  2, 
1968.  They  have  a  brief  editorial  here  which 
sums  up  quite  a  different  problem,  which  I 
would  hke  to  draw  to  your  attention.  The 
heading  of  the  editorial  is:  "Protecting  the 
Public  Comes  First."  Tlie  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  even  the  best 
laws  are  useless  unless  they  are  firmly  and 
consistently  enforced.  This  has  been 
lamentably  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  in  relaxing 
its  rules  for  the  benefit  of  a  British 
Columbia  mining  firm,  Kimberley  Copper 
Mines,  Limited. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Windfall  scandal  a 
few  years  ago,  the  commission  adopted  new 
and  tighter  regulations  regarding  shares 
held  in  escrow.  These  are  shares  which  are 
held  in  trust,  not  to  be  released  for  sale 
to  the  public  until  some  condition  has  been 
met. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  where  shares 
of  a  mining  company  have  been  placed 
in  escrow,  the  commission  will  not  authorize 
their  release  until  the  company  has  de- 
veloped its  property  to  an  extent  that 
indicates  it  has  commercial  value.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  discourage  promoters 
who  sell  stock  on  the  basis  of  what  may 
be  no  more  than  a  stretch  of  moose  pasture 
with  no  mineral  possibilities  at  all.  The 
rule  should  normally  have  applied  in  the 
case  of  Kimberley  Copper  Mines  Limited, 
which  wished  to  sell  stock  in  Ontario.  It 
sought  permission  to  release  125,000  shares 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

The  deputy  director  of  the  OSC,  after 
investigating  the  exploration  work  done 
by  the  company  on  its  claim,  held  that  it 
was  too  early  to  say  that  the  present  indica- 
tions were  of  commercial  value.  Accord- 
ingly, he  refused  permission  to  release 
the  shares. 
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On  appeal,  however,  the  commission  re- 
N'crsed  his  decision  and  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  shares  on  the  ground  that  permission 
had  already  been  given  by  the  British 
Columbia    Securities    Commission. 

The  reasons  for  the  reversal  were  stated 
as  follows:  "Where  the  company  is  incor- 
porated in  another  province,  and  where 
the  securities  commission  of  that  province, 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  public  of  that 
province  are  of  the  opinion  that  escrowed 
shares  should  be  released,  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  reasoning  of  the  other  provincial 
bodies. 

To  do  otherwise  would  cause  unneces- 
sary complications  and  embarrassments  to 
the  management  of  companies  who  operate 
within  different  provinces." 

The  decision  may  have  serious  practical 
effects.  Securities  regulations  vary  greatly 
from  province  to  province.  Those  in  British 
Columbia  are  among  the  laxest  in  Canada, 
so  much  so  that  some  Toronto  promoters 
migrated  to  that  province  when  the  rules 
were  tightened  in  Ontario.  If  the  ruling  is 
allowed  to  stand,  it  will  quickly  bring  back 
the  old  moose  pasture  days.  Tlie  com- 
missioners seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
their  primary  function  is  to  protect  Ontario 
investors  not  to  prevent  embarrassment  to 
promoters  and  oflBcials  in  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Minister,  I  would  like  to  just  add  a  word 
to  that  editorial.  It  sums  it  up  so  well.  If  we 
are  going  to  model  ourselves  on  British 
Columbia  you  might  as  well  disband  your 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  go  back 
the  way  things  were  in  tlie  roaring  1950's 
around  here  where  you  could  sell  anything, 
get  on  the  phone  and  use  the  high  pressure, 
and  do  anything  you  wanted.  That  is  the  way 
the  situation  is  in  Vancouver  right  now,  that 
is  the  way  it  is  in  British  Columbia.  They  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  rest  of  tlie  country. 

When  the  securities  commission  here  makes 
a  reasoned  decision— and  I  presume  this  was 
a  reasoned  intelhgent  decision;  I  tliink  most 
of  their  decisions  are  reasoned,  intelligent 
decisions— and  then  it  gets  overruled  because 
someone  down  in  British  Columbia  says,  "Oh, 
let  the  boys  have  their  fun;  let  them  sell 
their  stock,"  you  are  making  a  very  serious 
error. 

That  has  been  done.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it.  But  I  hope  that  you  will  now 
assure  us  that  Ontario  will  now  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet  and  that  if  something  similar 
occurs    in    the    future,    we    will    go    by    our 


standards,  not  the  far  lower  standards  they 
have  in  British  Columbia. 

Will  the  Minister  make  any  comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  there  is  not  any- 
thing to  comment  on  there.  I  will  take  note 
of  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  702. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  I  would  think  tliat  there 
is  something  to  comment  on.  And  I  think  the 
member  for  High  Park  has  raised  a  very  valid 
point. 

Surely  it  is  not  just  sufficient  for  the  Minis- 
ter to  sit  and  absorb  it.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  people  on  the  markets  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  know  whether  or  not  the  securi- 
ties commission  here  is  going  to  stand,  as  my 
colleague  has  said:  "on  their  own  two  feet", 
in  the  matter  of  escrowed  shares. 

This  has  ramifications,  Mr.  Chairman,  far 
beyond  the  specific  instance  that  the  member 
for  High  Park  raised.  The  licence  for  larceny 
still  is  in  existence  out  there  on  the  west 
coast,  and  so  far  as  the  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  are  concerned,  this  Minister 
has  an  obligation  to  assure  us  that  that  will 
not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  investments  of 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  putting  the  thing  in  rather  extravagant 
teiTns.  Firstly,  I  have  no  power  to  overrule 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  in  its  de- 
cisions. Secondly,  The  Securities  Act  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  is  not  that  much  different  from 
The  Securities  Act  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  not  advertise  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  bulk  of  the  shares 
of  the  company  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  held  in  British  Columbia.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  shares  are  held  in  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  stock  is  traded  here.  It 
is  listed  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  a  few  shares 
here.  Yes,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  held 
in  British  Columbia.  And  I  must  say  that; 
and  that  is  my  information  and  that  is  what 
I  advanced. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  not  a  point  of 
order.  You  just  get  up  and  say  what  you 
have  to  say.  You  do  not  need  a  point  of 
order. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  Well  I  am  just  trying 
to  reinform  you.  I  think  you  are  incorrect. 
There  are  more  shares  held  in  Ontario  than 
are  held  in  British  Columbia.  The  stock  was 
imderwritten  and  issued  by  an  Ontario  broker 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  in  the  escrowed 
portion  of  the  shares. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  most  of  the  stock  is 
held  here  in  Ontario,  because  it  was  under- 
written and  issued  here  in  Ontario.  I  know 
it.  I  bought  some  many  years  ago— it  was 
12  or  15  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  under- 
written at  that  time.  I  do  not  own  any  now, 
in  case  anybody  has  any  question  on  that 
subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  but  the  decision 
on  the  case  had  to  do  with  the  shares  which 
were  in  escrow. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  it  is  these  share- 
holders who  own  stock  that  is  not  in  escrow 
that  are  affected.  It  is  the  shareholders  who 
own  stock  that  are  not  in  escrow  who  are 
interested.  And  they  are  in  Ontario.  And 
they  are  the  ones  you  should  be  protecting. 
This  is  the  whole  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  shall  draw  the  file 
from  the  securities  commission  and  read  the 
details  myself. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  will  you  come  back  to 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  I  will  inform 
myself  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  after  you  have  in- 
formed yourself,  would  you  care  to  infonn 
Tis,  because  Kimberley  Copper  is  done.  And 
in  that  case  the  amoimt  of  money  involved 
was  not  that  great.  What  I  am  really  inter- 
ested in,  is  future  policy.  I  want  to  be  quite 
sure  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  happen 
again  in  Ontario,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  When  you  talk  about 
something  not  happening  again  in  Ontario,  I 
think  I  can  inform  you  that  you  will  find 
that  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  has 
no  reputation  whatever  about  being  a  "rubber 
stamp"  for  any  other  commission  in  this 
country.  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to 
occupy  that  position  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  am  delighted  at  the 
Minister's  assurance.  However,  in  this  case, 
they  did  act  as  a  rubber  stamp.  We  would 
not  like  to  see  it  happen  again  because  of  all 


the  reasons  the  Minister  has  already  pointed 
out. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  for  the  Minister's  edification.  Dur- 
ing the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch)  last  year,  I  brought  up  the  mat- 
ter of  Feller's  Brewery.  At  that  time,  you 
may  recall,  I  had  objected  because  they  had 
not  held  annual  meetings  for  some  15  years. 
And  Feller's  Brewery,  as  you  may  recall,  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Canadian  Breweries,  Now  the 
Canadian  Breweries  is  again  in  the  limelight. 
There  is  perhaps  some  connection  here  with 
the  Rothman-Philip  Morris  fiasco,  and  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  fiasco. 

Mr.  Shulman:  No?  Well,  there  are  a  lot 
of  s-'hareholders  in  Ontario  who  think  it  is  a 
fiasco,  who  sold  their  stocks  at  $11  when  they 
could  liave  had  $14.  Or  who  did  not  sell 
their  stock,  thinking  they  were  going  to  get 
$15  and  end  up  getting  nothing  because  they 
have  still  got  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  do  not  agree  with  the  Minister,  who  feel 
there  was  a  real  fiasco. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  $15  ofter  with  a  lot 
of  "ifs"  attached. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  sure  were  a  lot  of 
"ifs"  attached. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  could  have  got 
$14  cash  without  any  "ifs"  attached. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  they  could,  but  how 
many  people  sell  their  stock  at  $14  when 
somebody  else  is  offering  you  $15?  It  was  a 
fiasco.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
Minister  may  disagree  with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  at  all.  What  is 
it  you  ha\c  got  in  Feller's?  Eight  shares, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:   I  have  seven  shares,  $4  per 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  let  us  get  down 
to  the  big  deal.  The  company  is  inoperative. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  company  is  inoperative 
because  their  money  has  disappeared. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  you  bought  the 
shares  after  the  company  had  ceased  opera- 
tion, but  was  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Incorrect.  I  am  sorry,  you 
are  incorrect  again.  I  bought  the  shares— and 
the    story    is    rather    interesting— I    went    to 
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school  with  Mr.  Peller,  Jr.,  and  shortly  after 
I  graduated  I  took  great  pleasure  in  making 
a  small  purchase  in  his  company. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  it  a  division 
of  the  securities  commission  that  protects  his 
investments? 

Mr.  Shulman:  However,  when  I  bought  my 
stock— $28  is  neither  liere  nor  there— however 
the  issue  is  of  interest  because— 

lion.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Did  tlie  hon.  member  write  that  in 
his  book  and  tell  them  how  he  lost  his  money? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  I  left  that  out.  I 
told  how  I  made  money.  You  never  talk 
about  the  things  you  lose.  However,  I  am  not 
tcK)  worried  about  my  $28;  I  am  a  little  more 
wonied  about  the  million  dollars  that  have 
disappeared  from  the  company,  and  this  is 
what  I  would  now  like  to  bring  to  the  Min- 
ister's attention  because  if  it  can  happen  to 
Feller's  it  can  happen  to  other  companies.  As 
a  result  of  representations  presumably  made 
in  this  House,  I  imderstand  the  Provincial 
Secretary  made  a  phone  call  and,  lo  and 
l^ehold,  after  15  years,  Feller's  held  their 
annual  meeting  this  year. 

And  I  took  great  pleasure  in  going  to  that 
meeting  and  asking  some  questions.  And  it 
turns  out  that  there  was  approximately  $1 
million  in  cash  in  the  treasury  of  that  com- 
pany when  it  was  taken  over  by  E.  P. 
Taylor  and  Associates  back  some  15  years 
ago.  Now,  without  further  ado,  the  new 
directors  of  Feller's,  who  consisted  of  E.  P. 
raylor  as  president,  Mr.  Drury  and  all  the 
rest  of  tlieir  gang  proceeded  to  loan  that 
money  out  to  another  company  which  they 
controlled.  And  what  is  strange,  they  loaned 
it  out  at  no  interest.  And  that  loan  remained 
out  some  15  years,  and  if  you  can  figure 
it  out  yourself,  if  that  money  had  been  draw- 
ing interest  over  the  15  years,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  at  least  another  $1.5  million  in 
interest  alone,  conservatively  invested  in  gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  I  presume  that  someone 
with  the  wisdom  of  E.  P.  Taylor  might  have 
found  a  better  investment  for  it,  but  in  any 
case- 
Mr.  Ben:  Canadian  Breweries! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  if  he  had  invested  in 
Canadian  Breweries  stock,  it  would  have  done 
a  little  better  than  that.  But  instead  of  which, 
they  loaned  that  money  at  no  interest  to 
another  company  which  they  controlled.  At 
the  same  time  as  they  had  loaned  this  money 
without  interest,  there  were  preferred  shares 


outstanding  from  Pellers  itself,  which  were 
entitled  to  dividends  every  year,  and  which 
did  not  receive  a  penny  up  until  the  time  of 
the  last  meeting,  and  in  any  case  there  was 
no  money  to  pay  tlie  preferred  shareholders. 

And,  of  course,  the  reason  there  was  no 
money  is  that  they  had  taken  the  money 
out  and  loaned  it  to  another  company  in- 
terest-free. Now,  I  said  to  them,  "Well, 
gentlemen,  you  have  had  it  for  15  years  free, 
how  alx)ut  paying  it  back?"  Now,  they  did  not 
like  that  idea  very  much,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
how  about  paying  the  interest  on  the  money 
that  you  have  paid  all  these  15  years?" 

And  they  certainly  were  not  going  to  do 
that.  They  said:  "If  we  pay  the  interest  on 
the  money,  we  will  have  to  pay  income  tax 
on  it;  Fellers  will  have  to  pay  income  tax  on 
all  that  money  they  earn.  You  do  rwt  want  us 
to  have  to  pay  income  tax  out  of  our  com- 
pany, do  you?" 

Just  think  about  this  for  a  moment.  This 
is  the  explanation  they  gave  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  not  paying  the  money  to  Fellers 
that  was  owed,  because  if  they  paid  Fellers, 
the  money— this  public  company— would  have 
income  tax  payable,  the  government  would 
get  its  share  and  this  would  be  a  great  shame 
because— 

Mr.  Ben:  Not  if  they  paid  the  money. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  if  they  paid  the  interest 
on  the  money  they  owed,  this  would  have 
been  income  for  Pellers  and  Pellers  would 
then  have  to  pay  income  tax.  Is  this  not  wild 
philosophy?  Just  think  about  it.  Now,  outside 
of  their  wild  philosophy  about  not  letting 
Fellers  make  money  because  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  income  tax— which  is  intriguing 
enough  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on 
—leaving  that  aside  for  the  moment,  what 
strange  morality  can  allo\v  the  directors  of 
a  company,  which  they  do  not  totally  own, 
when  there  are  other  public  shareholders,  to 
take  all  the  money  out  and  put  it  into  another 
company  they  own,  interest-free? 

Is  this  not  using  their  inside  position  for 
personal  advantage,  or  the  advantage  of  some 
other  company  which  they  control,  and  is  this 
not  against  the  public  interest?  And  I  want  to 
ask  the  Minister,  what  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it— and  not  just  in  reference  to  Pellers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  Quite  frankly,  I  am 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  but  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  you  can  do  about  it 
because  you  have  got  more  money  than  I 
have.  Why  do  you  not  bring  a  representative 
action  against  the  company  or  its  directors? 
It    is    within   your   power. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  within  my  power.  I  will 
tell  yoii  why  I  have  not  clone  that,  Mr.  Min- 
ister—for^ very  good  reasons.  And  for  ver>' 
good  reasons,  I  want  to  make  the  point  here. 
It  is  true,  I  have  the  money,  and  I  can  bring 
such  an  action,  and  I  probably  will  bring 
such  action  after  I  have  milked  it  here  for  all 
I  can  get  out  of  you. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  most 
shareholders  are  not  in  a  financial  position 
to  bring  such  an  action.  We  saw  this  with 
Clairtone,  for  example.  Most  shareholders  do 
not  have  a  big  enough  investment  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  bring  such  an  action, 
and  that  is  why  tlie  responsibility  should  lie 
with   tlie    government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  many  share- 
holders are  there  in  the  member's  situation? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  not  seen  the  share- 
liolders'  list,  and  I  cannot  tell  the   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  not  very 
many,   are   there? 

Mr.  Shulman:  About  two  dozen,  I  l>elie\e. 
I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  mean,  the  memlx^r 
could  bring  the  action? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sure  I  could  bring— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Clear  the  thing  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  is  not  catching 
the  point  I  am  making.  This  is  governmental 
responsibility.  Yes,  in  this  case  I  could  bring 
the  action.  But  suppose  I  was  not  a  share- 
h.older,  and  we  only  have  the  other 
shareholders  who  do  not  have  the  money  to 
bring  an  action,  who  is  going  to  bring  it 
then?  What  about  Clairtone?  What  a])Out  all 
these  other  companies  with  the  shenanigans 
where  nobody  does  anything?  Tjiis  brings  us 
right  back  to  the  point.  The  acHon  should  be 
1)rought  by  government.  The  legislation 
should  be  changed  to  allow  government  to 
prevent  this  type  of  financial  shenanigan. 

Again  I  point  out,  south  of  the  lx)rder, 
they  cjuld  not  got  away  with  it.  Look  at  the 
Texas  Gulf  decision,  which  I  read  earlier 
today.  Look  at  the  laws  brought  down  by  the 
SEC.  They  would  not  try  to  get  away  witli 
this  sort  of  thing  in  the  States  or  in  South 
Africa  where  Rothmans  are. 

But  they  know  they  can  do  it  here.  Be- 
cause, as  they  say,  "Who  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  us?"  The  government  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  to  us  because  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  gets  up  and 


says,  "I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
it.  If  you  want  to  do  something  al^out  it: 
go  bring  a  pri\'ate  action." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  heard  a  rumour  not 
long  ago  that  the  member  had  been  offereil 
cash  for  his  shares. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Quite  tme.  I  was  offered 
cash  on  these  shares. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  were  the  other 
shareholders  offered  cash  for  their  shares.  I 
just  heard  this  as  I  walked  up  the  street. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  that  is  very  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  means  the  mem- 
ber is  only  staying  there.  It  is  an  inoperative 
company.  It  is  a  badgering  situation.  The 
company  is  not  making  beer. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  had  not 
intended  to  bring  this  matter  up.  But  now, 
since  the  Minister  has  brought  the  matter 
up,  I  will  reveal  the  detiiils  of  this  little  mat- 
ter. Yes,  I  was  offered  cash  for  my  shares, 
l>ut  I  have  no  intention  of  selling  them,  not 
for  $100  million,  because  I  am  trying  to 
make  a  point  here  to  the  Minister. 

The  point  is  that  this  company  has  had  a 
million  dollars  stolen  from  it  and  should  they 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  it  by  going 
and  offering  someone  money?  That  is  what 
happened  in  Clairtone. 

In  Clairtone,  somebody  got  away  wilh  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  good  old  Charlie 
Dubin  goes  and  offers  a  certain  amount  of 
money  as  a  pay-off— a  tiny  percentage  of  the 
amount— and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Well,  this  is  not  what  is  going  to  happen 
here,  because  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  legislation.  Of  course,  I  should 
not  accept  their  offer.  They  got  a  million 
dollars  out  of  that  company— a  million  dollars! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree.  Let  me  just  clarify  this 
point.  I  am  not  going  to  make  this  a  forum 
for  an  endless  debate.  I  can  sit  here  endlessly, 
but  one  matter  that  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  I  learned  about  before  I  came  into  the 
House  today— and  1  think  it  was  left  in  a  bit 
of  uncertainty  as  I  read  the  press  last  night 
and  this  morning,  about  the  Clairtone  case— 
and  coimsellor  Dabin  as  the  member  calls 
him,  and  the  matter  of  Mr.  Adams. 

I  am  told  that  the  matter  was  settled  in  the 
$20,000  area  this  morning,  and  I  am  also  told 
that  it  was  brought  as  a  representative  action; 
and  that  the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  costs,  1 
believe,  go  into  the  coffers  of  Clairtone  com- 
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pany  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  share- 
holders. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Now  let  me  ask  the  Minister 
since  he  has  brought  this  up:  will  he  also  in- 
quire further  and  find  out,  in  addition  to  the 
$20,000  paid  by  Mr.  Munk,  if  another  $15,000 
was  not  in  fact  paid  by  Mr.  Gilmour,  which 
did  n:)t  go  into  the  coffers  of  Clairtone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  ha\'e  no  knowledge 
of  any  settlement  with  Mr.  Gilmour. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  the  Minister  might 
care  to  inquire.  But  I  am  glad  the  Minister 
made  this  point.  Should,  in  a  matter  involving 
a  million  or  two  million  dollars,  a  $20,000  or 
a  $35,000  settlement  be  allowed?  This  is  the 
whole  point  again.  If  they  can  get  away  with 
this— and  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  they 
will  or  they  will  not.  We  are  waiting  to  see 
what  the  Minister  does.  If  they  get  away  with 
it,  they  have  'gottenaway'  with  the  bargain 
of  the  ages. 

But  let  us  leave  Clairtone,  that  has  been 
left  in  the  Minister's  hands,  and  we  know  he 
is  doing  certain  things.  We  will  wait  and  see 
what  occurs. 

I  am  more  interested  at  the  moment  in  the 
general  legislation  and  Feller's  points  it  up  so 
beautifully.  Here  are  the  directors  of  a  public 
company  who  are  able  to  take  all  the  money 
out  of  the  treasury  of  that  company.  The  rea- 
son the  company  is  donnant  is  they  took  all 
the  money  out.  That  is  why  it  is  dormant. 
They  took  the  money  out,  put  it  in  another 
company  and  refused  to  pay  it  back.  And  they 
refused  to  pay  the  interest  they  should  have 
paid  over  the  years. 

Instead,  they  come  along  to  the  share- 
holders, and  say,  "Look,  we  will  pay  you 
each  off  individually,  we  will  give  you  X 
dollars." 

It  does  not  matter  what  they  offer,  $4  or 
$400  a  share.  It  is  wrong.  And  I  hope  the 
Minister  will  see  it  is  wrong,  because  let  us 
suppose  I  were  to  accept  more  money  for  my 
shares  and  suppose  the  other  shareholders 
who  were  left  were— do  you  not  see  that  what 
has  happened  in  effect?  It  is  that  a  few  people, 
by  badgering  or  hanging  on,  are  taking  unfair 
advantage.  The  advantage  should  go  to  all 
the  shareholders,  and  this  is  why  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  changed.  It  should  not  be  pos- 
sible for  directors  to  take  the  assets  or  the 
funds  out  of  a  company  treasury  for  the  ad- 
vantage either  of  themselves  or  another  com- 
pany they  own. 

These  are  public  companies,  and  they  are 
presumably  acting  in  the  interest  of  all  the 


shareholders.  Obviously,  there  is  a  clear-cut 
case  where  they  are  not  acting  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  shareholders. 

And  I  ask  the  Minister  to  consider— at  least 
consider— bringing  in  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent this  type  of  tiling  Ivappeuing  again.  This 
is  n:)t  the  only  time  this  has  happened.  We 
ha^ e  given  you  example  after  example  where 
a  few  people  get  paid  off  reasonably  well  and 
many  people  lose  and  this  is  wrong.  To  use 
this  gimmick  of  paying  individual  sharehold- 
ers and  bringing  an  action,  this  the  Minister 
knows,  as  well  as  I  know,  does  not  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  but  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  could  work  that  way— because 
you  could  afford  to  bring  the  action. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  How 
many  people  can  afford  to  bring  the  action? 
Are  you  going  to  say  that  because  in  this  case 
Morty  Shulman  has  the  money  to  bring  an 
action,  we  are  not  going  to  bring  in  legislation 
to  protect  all  the  other  shareholders  who  own 
stock  in  Ontario?  This  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  average  investor  owns  100  shares  or 
1000  shares.  It  is  a  small  investment.  It  does 
not  pay  him  to  bring  the  action;  he  cannot 
afford  to  bring  the  action.  And  that  is  why  it 
is  up  to  you  as  government  to  bring  in  legis- 
lation to  protect  investors  so  that  when  the 
facts  are  placed  before  you,  as,  for  example, 
I  am  placing  these  facts  before  you,  you  will 
bring  the  appropriate  action. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  have  been  asking 
throughout  this  whole  debate.  Update  your 
legislation  so  as  to  protect  investors.  Until 
you  do  that,  you  are  going  to  have  problems 
getting  Ontario  citizens  to  invest  in  Ontario 
stccks  because  they  just  do  not  have  the  right 
protection. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Minister 
please  inform  the  House  what  percentage  of 
Pellers  Brewery  is  owned  by  Canadian  Brew- 
eries? How  much  was  paid  by  Canadian 
Breweries  for  the  shares  to  the  principal 
owners  of  Pellers?  How  many  shareholders 
remain?  What  per  share  amoimt  was  paid 
to  the  principal  shareholders  of  Pellers?  And 
how  much  has  been  offered  by  Canadian 
Breweries  to  dissident  shareholders?  You 
might  also  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  present 
book  value  of  Pellers  is? 

I  do  not  know  the  story  behind  it;  but 
listening,  I  am  sort  of  reminded  of  the  tailor 
on  Parliament  Street  who  tried  to  hold  up 
some  3,000  or  4,000-unit  apartments  by  de- 
manding $100,000  for  a  little  building  that 
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stood  there  and  still  stands  there.  I  think  he 
is  going  to  be  grateful  to  take  less. 

Or  the  woman  who  was  talked  into  asking 
a  fantastic  figure  of  Imperial  Oil  and  refused 
to  sell  a  building  which,  in  the  long  run, 
was  not  required,  and  Imperial  Oil  just  built 
around  it.  Or  the  Mrs.  Burgess  affair,  a  quite 
recent  thing.  I  think  perhaps  in  order  to  get 
a  better  perspective  on  what  all  this  discussion 
is  about  here,  we  should  have  a  complete 
picture  so  we  can  judge  rationally. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  taking  sides  here,  I  do 
not  know  the  inside.  I  am  not  an  insider,  be- 
cause I  do  not  hold  any  shares  in  these 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  to  shamefully  admit  that  I  buy  shares 
in  Canadian  companies.  I  do  not  buy  any- 
thing. What  is  frightening  about  it,  is  that 
I  figure  that,  if  I  lose,  I  am  only  losing  a 
share  of  my  own  country.  I  can  honestly 
say  I  have  never  held  a  share  in  anytliing 
but  a  Canadian  company.  My  confidence  is 
Sitill  good  enou!gh,  and  I  will  continue  to  buy 
shares  of  Canadian  companies. 

I  will  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ovir 
laws  are  not  perfect.  I  think  the  law  in  the 
United  States  which  requires  a  takeover— a 
group  that  are  taking  over,  or  proposing  to 
take  over,  a  company  to  buy  all  shares  offered 
to  them  at  the  price  that  they  themselves  are 
offering  for  the  controlling  interest.  It  is  a 
good  one. 

I  think  less  people  would  have  been  hurt 
in  this  takeover  of  Canadian  Breweries  by 
Rothmans,  if  whatever  offer  was  made  by 
Philip  Morris  was  such  that  the  law  would 
compel  the  offeror  to  buy  every  share  offered 
to  him  at  that  price,  and  there  was  no  escape 
clause. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  resent  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  denigrating,  continuously 
denigrating  people  who  purchase  stocks  in 
Canadian  companies,  and  implying  that  they 
are  going  to  lose  their  shirts.  We  in  this  prov- 
ince have  the  largest  turnover  of  speculative 
stocks  of  any  exchange  in  the  world,  I  under- 
stand. Or,  that  out  of  3,000  companies'  mining 
claims  that  are  explored,  only  one  ends  up 
being  a  mine.  Somebody  may  correct  me,  the 
figure  may  be  higher.  But  the  fact  is  it  is  a 
very  speculative  business. 

There  is  speculation  going  on  in  Saskatch- 
ewan with  Culf  Oil.  The  question  is:  Do  they 
have  a  uranium  mine?  Undoubtedly  it  hit 
ore,  but  whether  it  will  be  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  a  productive  mine  is  a  different 
matter. 

Tlie  deplorable  thing  is  that  too  many 
people  that  come  into  Ontario  from  Europe 


and  hear  about  our  stock  exchanges,  do  feel 
that  the  law  protects  them  against  all  eventu- 
alities. Well,  it  does  not.  Unfortunately  tlie 
maxim,  caveat  emptores,  still  applies  in  too 
many  fields,  but  to  keep  on  denigrating 
ourselves  and  saying  that  one  should  not  buy 
stocks  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  nonsense. 
Whom  are  we  representing?  Are  we  repre- 
senting Ontario  or  the  United  States  of 
America?  Are  we  trying  to  sell  Ontario  to 
Uncle  Sam? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Whose  side 
are  you  on? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  whom  I 
represent  here  too.  I  do  not  represent  inter- 
national unions,  international  stock  brokers, 
and  I  do  not  represent  international  com- 
panies. I  just  represent  the  little  people  in 
this  province  who  think  they  have  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  live  and  who  say,  "Buy  Ontario". 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  beseech  the  hon. 
Minister,  to  bring  down  the  information  that 
I  asked  of  him,  and  try  to  do  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  have  the  com- 
mission get  the  information  for  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  the 
information  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  it  to 
the  member.  The  point  is  that  the  original 
offer  was  for  $4.  They  own  99  per  cent  of 
the  stock.  Their  present  and  initial  offer  was 
$4,  but  it  does  not  matter  if  they  offer  $100 
million.  I  have  said  that  publicly.  I  am  not 
going  to  sell  those  shares  because  there  is  an 
important  point  here,  and  I  want  to  get  it 
settled— but  the  point  is  not  to  wave  the 
flag- 

Mr.  Ben:  What  was  the  last  offer? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  $4. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  last  offer. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  was  $4. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  was  $4,  you  say  the  Pellers 
people  got? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Pellers  people  got;  they  sold  it  privately.  I 
know  they  made  a  public  offer  of  $4,  that 
was  15  years  ago,  and  they  repeated  it  last 
week.  They  phoned  me  and  offered  $4,  but 
that  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is  not  to  wave  the  flag  and  say 
you  represent  the  little  people,  or  the  big 
people;   everybody   knows   whom   we   repre- 
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sent  here.  What  we  want  is  proper  legisla- 
tion, so  that  someone  can  get  up  and  truth- 
fully say,  "Buy  Ontario,  buy  Canadian",  and 
be  giving  good  advice,  not  getting  up  and 
waving  the  flag  and  saying  I  buy  Ontario 
because  I  am  stupid.  This  is  not  what  we 
want.  Surely  the  people  of  Humber  deserve 
better  than  that,  and  the  people  of  all  of 
Ontario  deserve  better  than  that. 

We  want  people  buying  Ontario  stocks. 
And  in  order  to  get  them  to  buy  Ontario 
stocks  you  have  to  bring  in  legislation  that 
protects  them  the  same  as  they  are  protected 
in  other  jurisdictions.  This  is  all  we  are 
asking.  Nobody  wants  to  recommend  that 
you  buy  in  England  or  in  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  else.  You  want  to  get  up  and 
say  "Buy  Ontario,  buy  Canadian".  But  in 
order  to  do  this  we  expect  the  government 
to  protect  the  investors.  And  I  should  think 
that  the  Liberal  Party  would  join  with  us  in 
this  request.  Upgrade  your  legislation.  Do 
not  get  up  and  wave  the  flag  and  make  stupid 
speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
his  156  IQ  that  he  cannot  even  diff^erentiate 
between  investors  and  speculators.  I  think  I 
will  speculate  on  that  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  up  this  line  of  reasoning  on  both 
protection  of  the  investor  and  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  investment  in  the  stock  ex- 
changes, 1  am  interested  to  ask  the  Minister 
a  question  arising  out  of  the  report  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  House  at 
different  times,  the  report  of  a  survey  which 
was  taken  some  years  ago  now  by  the  North- 
ern Miner,  covering  205  junior  companies  in 
Canada. 

Now,  before  I  ask  the  Minister  about  this, 
1  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Humber  about  the  Canadian  investor.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  and  we 
have  been  told  time  after  time,  that  the 
reason  that  the  Americans  are  coming  in  and 
buying  up  our  assets  is  because  the  Cana- 
dian investor  is  too  timid,  and  he  will  not 
take  risks  such  as  the  Americans  will  take, 
that  he  is  just  too  slow  on  the  uptake  in 
putting  his  money  on  what  may  be  a  bit  of 
a  risky  thing,  in  other  words- 
Mr.  Ben:  I  thought  that  the  member  for 
High  Park  said  that  foreign  investors  were 
afraid  to  come  into  Ontario.    They  are  cer- 


tainly not  afraid  to  come  in  and  buy  up  otir 
companies  are  they? 

Mr.  Young:  What  the  member  for  High 
Park  said  is  that  we  should  have  the  kind  of 
legislation  so  that  our  investors  can  have 
confidence  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
rooked  day  after  day  in  the  way  they  have 
been  rooked  in  the  past  in  this  province.  I 
think  that  is  all  the  member  for  High  Park 
was  saying.  We  want  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tive protection  so  that  we  can  get  this. 

As  far  as  the  Canadian  investor  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  very  interested  in  the  study 
commission  by  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
with  which  the  Minister  must  be  familiar, 
carried  on  by  Professor  G.  R.  Conway  of 
York  University,  and  released  in  September 
last  year,  1968.  There  are  some  very  inter- 
esting figures  in  this  survey  about  the  Cana- 
dian investor  and  about  his  courage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  investor. 

The  report  points  out  some  rather  starding 
things,  that  in  Canada  only  4.2  per  cent  of 
the  people  over  21— that  was  in  1964;  these 
are  the  last  figures  he  had  to  work  with— 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Canada  received 
dividends.  In  other  words  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  Canadians  were  in  a  position  to  invest 
and  receive  dividends  in  that  manner. 

Now,  you  could  also,  of  course,  invest  in 
lionds  and  get  interest  and  there  is  no  great 
risk,  except  the  risk  of  inflation  which  today, 
of  course,  is  very  real.  Opposed  to  this,  in 
the  United  States  ten  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion over  21  do  collect  dividends.  He  goes  on 
to  say  this;  that  42  per  cent  of  the  income 
reported  on  United  States  tax  returns  is 
reported  by  persons  with  incomes  exceeding 
$10,000  a  year.  In  Canada  the  comparative 
proportion  is  only  17  per  cent,  that  is,  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  people  returning  income 
tiix  returns,  or  filing  income  tax  returns  in 
Canada  get  over  $10,000,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  it  is  42,  so  there  is  a  ver>' 
great- 
Mr.  Ben:  Is  that  $10,000  in  dividends  or 
$10,000  in  income? 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  the  income  level.  Some 
42  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Unite<l 
States  who  file  returns.  This  is  not  all  the 
people.  It's  the  i>e(>ple  w^ho  file  returns,  be- 
cause tliere  are  a  great  many  on  the  poverty 
level,  below  that,  who  do  not  file  returns. 
But  in  Canada  it  is  17.  Now,  he  says  this: 

Thus,  it  is  not  that  Canadians  are  more 
conservative  investors,  but  rather  that  rela- 
tivelv  fewer  Canadians  are  in  those  income 
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groups  that  are  the  major  holders  of 
equities.  In  fact,  if  the  distribution  of  in- 
come recipients  was  the  same  in  Canada 
as  in  the  United  States,  dien,  on  average, 
the  holdings  of  equities  by  Canadian  in- 
dividuals would  be  higher  than  the  hold- 
ings by  United  States  citizens.  In  fact,  in 
many  income  groups,  relatively  more  Cana- 
dians invest  in  stocks  and  they  invest  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  assets  in  equities 
til  an  do  their  United  States  counterparts. 

In  other  words,  the  Canadian  investor,  while 
he  is  smaller  in  number,  invests  more  in 
risk  capital,  more  in  equities  than  does  his 
counterpart  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member  for 
Yorkview  would  let  the  chair  know  how  this 
is  going  to  relate  to  the  commission  itself. 

Mr.  Young:  I  want  to  come  to  that  in  a 
jnoment.  What  I  am  saying  to  you  and  the 
House,  Mr.  Chainrum,  is  this:  The  Canadian 
in\cstor  is  not  a  friglitened  investor.  It  is  not 
true  that  he  will  not  invest  in  the  same  way 
that  the  United  States  investor  will,  but,  and 
I  want  to  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  and  I 
will,  he  wants  some  securit>%  some  assurance, 
that  his  investment  is  going  to  be  at  least 
somewhat  safe— as  safe  as  that  of  the  United 
States  investor. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  annoyed  the  chairman  be- 
cause; you  were  pointing  out  that  all  Cana- 
dian investors  were  not  Conservative. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Canadian  investors  are  not 
what  they  are  purported  to  be.  They  are  able 
and  willing  to  take  chances,  and  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Canadian  investor  is  a  poor,  timid 
soul  who  does  not  dare  risk  his  money.  That 
is  what  I  am  saying.  This  is  exactly  the 
opposite;  to  what  we  often  hear  from  people 
who  say  that  the  reason  for  the  United  States 
funds  coming  in  and  taking  over  our  industry, 
is  because  we,  as  Canadians,  have  not  the 
courage  to  do  the  investing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  right  for  the  wrong 
reason. 

Mr.  Young:  llie  fact  is  that  Canadians  do 
save  more  of  their  income  than  the  United 
States  people  do.  These  are  the  figures  given 
here— I  am  not  going  to  read  the  reference 
here.  What  I  want  to  go  on  to  say  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the  fact  is  that  Canadians, 
when  they  do  invest,  have  a  real  problem. 
The  hon.  member  for  Humber  (Mr.  Ben)  may 
know  that  when  he  ]:)uys  a  Canadian  stock  he 
is  safe,   and    he   may  buy  blue   chips   owned 


entirely  in  Canada.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  go  to 
invest,  just  whether  that  company  is  owned 
100  per  cent  by  Canadians,  whether  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  U.S.  money  in  there, 
or  whether  two  weeks  from  now  it  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  parent  com- 
pany. 

Lavira  Secord  is  a  case  in  point  where 
CanacUan  investors  thought  they  owned  a 
Canadian  company,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
Fanny  Farmer  moved  in  on  it  and  it  be- 
came subsidiary  to  the  Americans.  "So  that 
I  might  invest,"  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber  says,  "all  I  want  in  Canadian  cor- 
porations". I  might  be  as  patriotic  in  waving 
the  flag  as  he  is,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  company  that  I  invest  in,  is  going  to  stay 
as  a  Canadian  company,  and  more  than 
that- 

Mr.  Ben:  You  have  no  confidence  in 
Canada,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Young:  —more  than  that,  I  come  back 
to  this  fact  that  I  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning, of  a  survey  wliich  was  undertaken  by 
the  Northern  Miner,  covering  205  junior  com- 
panies in  Canada.  Those  companies  invested 
$35  million  for  a  period  in  the  beginning 
of  1964,  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
survey  in  1964.  What  happened  was  very 
simple.  That  out  of  a  total  of  money  that 
was  put  up  by  the  investor,  he  thought  he 
was  investing  in  Canadian  securities,  in  Cana- 
dian mines— it  may  have  been  .speculative  in 
some  sense,  but  at  least  he  was  willing  to 
take  a  chance— but  what  he  thought  was, 
that  when  he  invested  in  the  mine,  that  his 
money  was  going  into  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and— all  right,  if  he  got  a  dry 
hole,  with  nothing  there,  that  was  the  chance 
Jie  took. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  companies  were 
not  mining  the  ground,  they  were  mining 
the  investor  in  too  large  a  measure.  Of  every 
dollar  subscribed  by  the  public  for  a  share 
of  the  junior  companies,  40  cents  actually 
reached  the  company  treasury.  Of  that  40 
cents,  less  than  18  cents  was  ever  spent  for 
exploration,  the  purpose  for  which,  pre- 
sumably, the  money  was  raised.  In  other 
words,  when  I  do  invest— speculate— invest, 
call  it  what  you  will— in  a  Canadian  mining 
company,  what  is  happening  to  my  dollar,  or 
what  was  happening  at  that  time?  I  want  to 
ask  the  Minister  if  this  has  been  corrected 
to  any  extent— what  was  happening  then,  is 
that  only  18  cents  of  my  dollar  ever  reached 
the  exploration  stage  in  those  mining  com- 
panies.  The   rest   of  it   was   simply  siphoned 
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off  in  smart  skulduggery  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other by  the  eompanies  eoneerned. 

Tlierefore,  I  ask  the  Minister  whether  this 
condition  which  was  shown  up  in  1964  and 
has  been  mentioned  Ijefore  in  this  House  by 
me,  and  by  others,  whether  tliis  has  been 
corrected,  whether  anything  significant  has 
l)ecn  done  to  make  certain  that  this  great 
outflow  of  capital  from  what  the  investor 
thinks  is  the  pool  of  wealth  he  is  setting  up 
to  develop  Canada,  is  that  outflow  going  into 
ths  pockets  of  the  speculators  rather  than 
into  Canadian  development?  We  can  be  as 
patriotic  as  we  like,  we  can  invest  our  dol- 
lars in  this  way,  and  yet,  if  this  is  the  situa- 
tion still,  then  there  is  something  basically 
wrong  with  the  legal  framework  and  with 
the  protection  which  our  Canadian  investors 
have  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
wonder  if  the  Minister  would  comment  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  matter  was  dealt 
with  in  what  is  called  the  Beatty  report,  on 
mining  finance.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  it 
in  front  of  me  but  following  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report,  the  securities  com- 
mission made  changes  in  its  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  amount  of  funds 
which  must  remain  in  the  treasury  and  which 
are  secure  from  the  public.  I  can  put  it  to 
you  this  way,  that  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Beatty  report  and  the  action  of  the 
securities  commission,  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  money  is  now  going  into  the 
ground  than  was  heretofore. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  this  means,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  Minister,  that  in- 
stead of  18  cents  we  are  now  getting  36 
cents  out  of  a  dollar,  which  seems  to  me  to 
still  be  a  very  small  amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  is  not  a  very 
small  amount.  There  were  restrictions  put 
(m  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  pro- 
motion and  advertising  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  are  expenses  peculiar  to  companies  at 
that  stage  of  their  development.  Controls 
were  put  on  to  limit  the  amount  of  spending, 
and  even  fictitious  spending,  if  I  can  put  it 
that  way, 

Mr.  Young:  Could  the  Minister  be  more 
explicit  as  to  what  these  controls  are  and 
where   the   limitations   lie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  refer  you 
to  the  regulations,  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  member,  but  there  a  sub- 
stantial improvement.   \Vlien  you  say   double 


18  per  cent  equals  36,  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
a  much  greater  impact  on  the  operation  of 
the  industry  and  the  run  for  his  money  that 
the  investor  gets,  than  the  doubling  of  the 
18  cents  sounds  like.  It  was  a  much  more 
significant  step  than  just  that. 

Mr.  Young:  Half  of  it  seems  to  be  siphoned 

off   in   promotion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  it  is  not  more 
than  half,  there  has  got  to  be  something  left 
for  advertising  and— 

Mr.  Young:   Agreed! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  legal  fees,  and 
accounting  fees. 

Mr.  Young:    We   could  cut  out  the  legal 

fees,    surely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  think  so  too. 
Going  back,  leading  from  that  jxiint  over 
to  the  short  form  of  prospectus,  this  is  where 
the  significance  of  that  short  form  of  pros- 
pectus, which  is  provided  for  in  the  present 
amendments  to  The  Securities  Act,  is  to 
reduce  these  expenses  to  leave  more  available 
to  go  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702,  The  hon,  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  the 
same  hue  in  a  slightly  different  tangent,  is 
the  Minister  in  a  position  to  inform  the  House 
the  extent  to  which  primary  distribution  has 
taken  place  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
since  the  new  Securities  Act  came  into  force, 
and  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act  relating  to  the  statement  of 
material  fact  is  an  adequate  protection  to  the 
public?  I  would  like  to  know  the  volume  of 
primary  distribution  through  the  exchange 
and  the  extent  of  the  adequacy  of  the  state- 
ment on  material  fact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commission  lie- 
lie  ves,  and  I  am  implying  I  agree  with  them 
from  what  I  have  heard  in  the  discussions  I 
have  liad  with  the  industry'  and  with  the 
commissioners  themselves,  that  the  present 
reqviirements  in  that  statement  appear  to  be 
adequate.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  about  the 
extent  of  primary  distribution  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange,  but  I  can  get  them  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  make  them  a\'ailable  to  tlie 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
that.  I  would  like  to  have  those  figures.  1 
would  like  to  pursue  this  just  a  little  bit 
more.  Has  the  Minister  any  information  as  to 
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the  extent  to  which  shares— which  are  traded 
on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange— of  specula- 
tive mining  companies  holding  claims  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  subject  to  primar>' 
distri])ution  in  that  wide-open  market  in  Van- 
couver? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rown'trec:  I  have  not  get  the 
exact  figures  before  me  but  I  can  speak  gen- 
erally to  the  question.  Firstly,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  percentage  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  mining  stock  promotions  in  British 
Columbia,  An  astounding  percentage  increase. 
There  has  been  a  very  slow,  negligible  in- 
crease, if  any,  if  not  a  decline,  in  percentage, 
in  Ontario.  The  promotion  of  Ontario-based 
mines  in  B.C.  is  insignificant,  according  to 
the  figures  I  have  looked  at.  What  is  hapioen- 
ing  is  that  more  B.C. -located  properties  are 
l>oing— I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word  "touted" 
—are  being  promoted  in  British  Columbia  in 
large  numbers  and  tlirough  the  medium  of 
the  facilities  there. 

And  in  British  Columbia  the  rules  are  sub- 
standard. While  the  securities  legislation,  The 
Securities  Act,  may  appear  to  be  similar  to 
ours,  there  is  no  operative  connection  between 
the  B.C.  Securities  Commission  and  the  Van- 
comer  Stock  Exchange  whatsoever.  There  are 
certain  situations  that  lead  to  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  current  type  of  operation  being 
carried  on.  But  the  warning  has  gone  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  president  of  the  Van- 
couver Stock  Exchange  himself  has  published 
full  page  advertisements  warning  die  public 
about  investing  in  speculatixe  issues  in  case 
they  do  not  always  turn  out  to  be  successful. 
It  is  a  rather  unique  step  that  has  been  taken 
in  that  connection.  But  the  increase  in  opera- 
tion has  been  on  B.C. -located  properties 
within   British   Columbia. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  High  Park,  touched  on 
the  one  aspect  of  this  problem,  the  escrowed 
share  problem,  and  the  Minister  said  that 
would  be   taken  into   consideration. 

What  is  the  protection  then,  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  that  the  Minister  has  given, 
that  the  Ontario-based  mines  ]:)eing  promoted 
on  the  Vancouver  exchange  by  various  meth- 
ods including  primary  distribution  is  neglig- 
ible, but  that  there  are  B.C.  based  properties 
which  are  being  exploited  or  promoted 
through  the  Vancouver  exchange. 

When  there  is  a  listing  on  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  of  such  companies,  which 
are  also  listed  on  the  Vancouver  exchange- 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  primary  distribution 
from  the  treasuiy  of  such  companies,  so  that 


there  is  a  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
shares  available  for  trading— what  protection 
by  way  of  listing  requirements  protects  the 
people  of  the  pro\ince  of  Ontario  from  those 
shares  being  interchangeably  tradeable  in 
either  Vancouver  or  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  they  are  listed  on 
the  Toronto  exchange  there  would  be  the 
statement  of  material  fact  filed  under  our 
requirements,  plus  our  own  legislation,  plus 
the  securities  commission  and  the  prospectus. 
Our  Ontario  investors  receive  the  protection 
of  Ontario  legislation  against  which  there  is 
no  higher  standard  in  Canada  at  the  moment. 
In  British  Columbia,  if  they  were  to  go  out 
there,  and  they  are  already  listed  here,  they 
will  have  met  the  Ontario  standards  regard- 
less of  what  they  file  in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  perhaps  I  have  not 
been  as  specific  as  I  should  be.  If  additional 
treasury  shares  of  a  company,  which  is  listed 
both  in  Toronto  and  in  Vancouver,  for  the 
promotion  of  a  B.C.  based  property,  are 
issued,  does  that  company  then  have  to  apply 
to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  to  furnish 
further  information  about  the  listing  of  the 
additional  number  of  shares  of  the  company, 
and  if  so,  what  information  is  required  other 
than  formal  information  in  order  that  those 
additional  shares  may  be  property  listed  and 
posted  for  trading  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  it  is  listed  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  then  our  statement 
of  material  facts  is  required.  If  it  is  not  listed 
on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  then  we  for- 
bid these  registrants  from  handling  orders 
from  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  So  that  if  additional  treas- 
ury shares  are  issued  through  the  Vancouver 
exchange  by  way  of  primary  distribution, 
which  is  forbidden  here,  that  company,  if  its 
shares  are  listed  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex- 
change, is  obligated  to  apply  for  the  listing 
of  the  additional  treasury  shares  and  at  that 
time  the  company  would  be  required  to  file, 
cither  an  original  or  an  updated  statement  of 
material  facts.  Is  that  my  correct  understand- 
ing? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Right. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  come  at  this  problem  a  little 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  the  matter  has  been  raised, 
but  the  Minister  can  correct  me  because  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  it  if  I  have  been  out  of  the 
(House  when  it  has  been  dealt  with.   As  the 
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Minister  has  probably  gathered,  the  theme  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  the  consider- 
ation of  these  particular  estimates  is,  in  sub- 
stance, The  Securities  Act. 

After  all  the  studies  that  were  made  reached 
a  certain  plateau,  which  one  can  roughly 
equate  with  the  necessary  changes  with  the 
United  States'  position  as  was  adopted  in  the 
1930's  with  some  improvements,  we  think  it 
is  now  time  that  consideration  should  care- 
fully be  given  to  moving  our  concern  about 
the  adequacy  to  a  different  plateau  and  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  is  if  he  would  make  a  short  but  com- 
prehensive statement  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  Minister  is  still  taking  the  initiative 
to  develop  some  form  of  co-operative  federal 
regulatory  legislation  of  the  securities  industry 
in  Canada  or  the  initiati\e  which  was  origin- 
ally taken  for  Cansec.  To  what  extent  is  the 
initiative  passed  to  the  federal  government, 
which  I  think  needs  a  lot  of  pushing,  or  to 
what  extent  are  we,  here  in  Ontario,  con- 
cerned about  this  question?  Because  what 
happens  on  other  exchanges,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  in  Canada,  affects  very  much  the 
financial  stability  in  Toronto.  Could  the  Min- 
ister make  a  statement  about  the  drive  and 
initiative  which  is  behind  this  problem  of  get- 
ting some  kind  of  an  efficient,  co-operative 
federal  regulatory  system  for  cross-Canada 
uniformity  in  securities  protection  for  inves- 
tors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  I  can  simply 
say  it  in  the  form  of  a  brief  statement.  The 
matter  is  under  active  discussion  M^ith  the 
federal  Minister,  my  opposite  number,  Mr. 
Basford,  and  as  recently  as  last  week  we  have 
had  detailed  discussions  on  this  matter.  All 
provinces  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  this 
federal  standard  should  be  established  and/or 
implemented.  The  question  of  compliance  by 
all  provinces  is  not  agreed  upon  and  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  by  all  provinces  is  not 
agreed  upon.  It  must  be  obvious  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  In  the 
meantime  we  hope  to  maintain  Ontario's 
standards  as  the  lead  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Another  area  within  the 
same  theme  that  we  have  been  speaking 
about,  is  whether  or  not  the  time  has  arrived 
that  there  should  be  a  specific  form  of  pro- 
spectus required  for  real  estate  company 
securities.  Now,  if  I  am  not  entirely  up  to 
date  and  there  is  some  new  regulation  that 
has  escaped  me,  I  know  the  Minister  will 
tell  me.   But  my  understanding  is  tliat  there 


is  still  the  same  basic  division  of  prospectuses 
for  industrial  companies,  finance  cxHupanies, 
investment  companies,  mutual  funds,  but  that 
there  is  not  a  specific  section  of  the  regula- 
tions particularly  adapted  to  real  estate 
security.  Now,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

It  is  the  place  where  capital  is  fleeing  at 
the  moment  from  the  bond  market  and  else- 
v/here,  as  it  used  to  flee  to  equities  and  so 
on;  it  is  fleeing  into  land  as  the  hedge  against 
inflation.  Whenever  that  happens,  you  get  tliis 
constant  pressure  of  promotional  techniques 
with  all  the  problems  involved  in  it  and  you 
begin  to  get  the  kind  of  transaction,  which 
certainly  insider  provisions  do  not  neces- 
sarily cover,  dealing  with  hidden  profits  and 
values  in  land. 

And  with  the  escalation  of  land  values  and 
of  development  properties  in  the  urban  areas, 
would  the  Minister  heed  the  kind  of  warning 
which  is  available— that  a  special  type  of  pro- 
spectus, with  particular  requirements,  should 
now  be  added  as  an  additional  category  of 
prospectus  under  the  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  special  form  of  prospectus  dealing 
v/ith  real  estate  companies.  It  may  well  be 
there  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  be  somewhat  more  specific?  Is  the 
commission  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
development  of  regulations  providing  for  a 
specific  kind  of  prospectus  for  companies  with 
real  estate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  commission  is 
constantly  giving  consideration  and  is  endeav- 
ouring to  be  as  up  to  date  as  possible  and 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  where  new 
requirements  may  exist  to  deal  with  changing 
times  and  conditions,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
spectus field. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Within  those  words  I  will 
take  it  that  the  Minister's  answer  was  yes, 
although  I  could  not  vouch  for  it  if  I  had  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sometimes  it  is  hard 
to   gather  what  the  member's  questions  are. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Let  me  rephrase  it  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  we  understand 
each  other. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  thought  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Tliere  are  no  special 
regulations  at  the  moment. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  tlie  securities  commission  is  diat  it  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance  that  specific 
attention  be  given  to  the  prospectus  require- 
ments of  companies  deahng  in  real  estate,  in 
ail  its  aspects,  because  it  requires  a  special 
form  of  prospectus  if  the  investor  is  to  be 
adequately  protected. 

Now,  we  went  through  diis,  to  the  disaster 
of  many  people  who  invested  moneys,  with 
finance  companies,  the  problems  of  mutual 
funds.  The  Minister  and  his  predecessor,  the 
Attorney  General,  would  not  face  up  to  the 
problem  tliat  you  had  to  have  a  special  kind 
of  protection  for  investors  in  finance  com- 
panies. 

Now,  let  us  not  fool  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  provisions 
—do  not  include  me  in  any  broad  allegation 
like  that.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was 
to  amend  The  Securities  Act  and  give  the 
securities  commission  power  to  provide  special 
rules  for  finance  companies  and  their  trust 
indentures  and  other  related  matters,  which 
distinguished  them  entirely  in  a  separate 
category  from  industrial  and  other  normal 
commercial  operations. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  understand  this  exactly, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  much  too  hot  to  have 
a  heated  discussion  on  a  day  like  today,  that 
is  exactly  the  point.  There  were  debacles 
and  disasters  in  relation  to  finance  companies 
and  their  operations  which  finally  forced  the 
government  to  initiate  that  kind  of  prospec- 
tus protection. 

The  member  for  Downsview  referred  the 
other  night  to  the  Atlantic  probe,  we  do  not 
need  to  go  into  that.  I  am  saying  that  you 
have  got  a  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the 
field  of  real  estate  and  I  point  out  to  the 
commission  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  must 
have  particular  attention  paid  to  trading  and 
dealing  in  real  estate  companies,  securities 
and  the  transactions  involved  with  them,  and 
that  regulations  should  be  published  provid- 
ing for  the  special  requirements  of  prospec- 
tuses for  such  companies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  want  to  deal  with 
another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  of  the 
plateau,  the  new  plateau  that  we  must  move 
to  in  securities  legislation.  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  Rothmans-Philip  Morris  transaction.  It  is 


absolutely  essential  that  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Commission  and,  in  due  course,  a  co- 
operative federal  securities  system  in  Canada 
be  far  ahead  of,  not  just  abreast  of,  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  investors. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  when  all  the 
dust  settles,  what  we  have  in  fact  seen  is 
two  so-called  multi-national  corporations,  one 
based  in  Europe,  South  Africa,  England— 
wherever  the  centre  of  control  is— which  has 
not  got  a  history  of  adequate  disclosure  and 
nobody  knows  at  the  present  time  under  what 
authority,  in  what  way,  with  what  disregard 
to  the  shareholders  of  the  Rothmans  group, 
$116  million  was  produced  in  a  short  period 
of  time  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
control. 

Now,  the  multi-national  corporation  operat- 
ing from  abroad  is  not  subject  to  effective 
disclosure  procedures  that  we  are  developing 
here.  And  in  the  United  States,  the  multi- 
national corporation  within  its  own  boun- 
daries is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  United  States  to  maintain 
this  principle  of  full  disclosure,  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  those  companies  operating  abroad. 
And  again  we  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
which  the  Philip  Morris  shareholders  were 
involved  in  the  question  of  the  specific  offer 
which  was  made  for  Canadian  Breweries,  but 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  commission  recognizes  that 
when  the  multi-national  corporations  are  trad- 
ing and  bidding  for  Canadian  companies- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  On  a  point 
of  order,  it  is  6.00  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
many  more  remarks? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  I  have  other  remarks 
on  other  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  this  particular  vote? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  6.00  of  the  clock 
I  do  now  leave  the  chair,  and  we  will  resume 
at  8.00. 

It  being  6.00  of  the  clock  the  House  took 
recess. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

AFFAIRS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  702. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  was  speaking. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence! 

The  point  I  was  making  to  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  rather  than  be  be- 
hind the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  sophis- 
tication of  our  securities  laws,  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  prime  place  for  the  conjunction  of 
activities  of  multi-national  corporations  dic- 
tates that  we  here  in  Ontario  be  ahead  of  the 
game  so  far  as  the  sophistication  of  our  securi- 
ties laws  are  concerned. 

Now  one  other  area  within  the  general 
theme  that  we  have  been— well,  just  before 
I  leave  that  it  may  well  be,  just  to  clinch  the 
matter  that  I  am  speaking  about,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  United  States  government,  through 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
through  their  anti-trust  legislation  and  through 
their  other  commercial  legislation  at  the  fed- 
eral level  and  among  the  more  sophisticated 
state  jurisdictions,  is  better  off  in  some  re- 
spects than  we  are.  The  U.S.  government 
deals  primarily  with  the  activities  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  not  so  concerned 
about  the  way  in  which  their  corporations  act 
abroad,  unless  there  is  some  direct  impinge- 
ment on  United  States  citizens. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Philip  Morris,  and  in 
the  case  of  Rothmans,  who  are  in  the  Europ- 
ean market,  or  in  the  South  African  or  British 
market,  where  the  tradition  of  disclosure  as 
a  protection  for  the  investor  is  not  deep 
seated,  we  are  very  much  the  focal  point  for 
the  kind  of  game  of  giants  which  has  been 
played  recently  in  the  province.  Therefore,  in 
lieu  of  the  government  taking  an  active  stand 
on  the  whole  question  of  the  protection  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ontario  and  Canadian 
political  scene,  we  have  got  to  have  securities 
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legislation  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  secu- 
rities legislation  in  the  United  States,  or  cer- 
tainly in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  legislation,  we  are  always 
going  to  be  caught  in  between  this  kind  of 
multi-national  corporation  fight  which  we 
have  just  witnessed,  with  all  the  problems 
which  are  involved  in  it,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  our  own  jurisdiction. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister:  One  of 
the  problems  which  the  commission  has  recog- 
nized and  has  not  yet  dealt  with,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  problem  typified  by  the  T.  Eaton 
Company  in  the  market  place.  The  T.  Eaton 
Company,  as  a  private  corporation  and  a 
family  corporation,  does  not  disclose  financial 
information  about  its  operations.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  laws,  either  corporate-wise  or 
under  the  securities  laws,  which  requires  their 
disclosure  of  infomiation  about  that  company. 
They  have  developed  a  highly  skilled  method 
of  marketing  securities  for  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany complex  which  has  always  protected  the 
main  company,  the  retailing  company,  the 
basic  company  within  the  T.  Eaton  group, 
from  any  necessity  to  disclose  particulars  of 
their  affairs. 

Of  course,  in  the  Toronto  tradition,  one 
likes  to  think  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company  as  an 
old  family  company  that  is  exempt  from  this 
kind  of  requirement.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  securities  of  the  various  companies 
of  T.  Eaton,  the  various  affiliates  of  T.  Eaton, 
which  are  floated  on  the  securities  market  in 
Toronto,  or  elsewhere  in  Canada,  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  T.  Eaton  Company  and  the 
commission  has  recognized  the  fact  that  com- 
panies who  are  guarantors  of  securities  have 
not  got  an  obligation  to  make  the  kind  of 
idisclosure  that  they  would  have  to  make  if 
they  were  the  primary  obligor. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  to  comment  about 
this  problem  which  the  commission  has  faced 
up  to  but  not  come  up  with  any  adequate 
solution  about. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  know  the  i>oint, 
and  I  tliink  it  has  been  made  very  weU  by 
the  hon.  member.  For  instance,  this  might 
arise  in  the  case,  say,  of  T.  Eaton  Acceptance 
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Company  or  T.  Eaton  Realty  Company  or 
something  of  that  sort,  which  would  be  affiili- 
ated  or  subsidiary  companies  of  the  main  T. 
Eaton  Company  itself.  In  the  last  case  of  a 
public  prospectus,  which  was  in  the  fall  of 
1968,  the  Securities  Commission  of  Ontario 
went  into  this  matter  with  the  applicants  and 
into  the  sufficiency  of  the  guarantee  of  the 
parent  company,  which  was  being  offered 
with  respect  to  the  particular  securities, 
namely  those  of  the  T.  Eaton  Acceptance 
Company  which  were  being  offered  to  the 
public. 

There  was  good  co-operation  with  the  T. 
Eaton  Company.  I  remember  this  matter 
being  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Chairman  at 
the  time,  and  the  Securities  Commission  ar- 
ranged for  a  firm  of  independent  auditors 
who  were  chartered  accountants,  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  to  go  in 
and  issue  a  certificate  that  the  guarantee  in 
their  opinion  was  ample  and  sufficient  and 
worthy  of  acceptance  in  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  I  will  not  dwell  on  it 
too  long.  I  simply  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  The  Ontario  Corpora- 
tions Act,  or  the  new  Corporations  Act  in  the 
province  designed  to  modernize  that  statute, 
do  not  touch  upon  this  problem.  In  other 
words,  that  company,  regardless  of  its  size, 
and  other  such  companies,  would  be  free  of 
any  obligation  to  make  disclosure  under  that 
statute  and  under  The  Securities  Act  we  have 
the  same  framework  which  will  permit  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  to  avoid  the  disclosure 
problem. 

Undoubtedly,  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  laws,  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  guar- 
antee was  adequate  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
does  not  bring  wdthin  the  framework  of  dis- 
closure a  company  of  the  size  of  the  T. 
Eaton  Company.  I  noted  M^th  interest  that 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  federal  Cor- 
porations Act  use  a  different  yardstick  for  the 
determination  of  the  requirements  to  comply 
with  certain  financial  disclosure  obligations 
under  that  statute.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
the  commission  should  deal  with,  not  just 
because  the  T.  Eaton  Company  happens  to 
be  a  unique  company,  but  because  it  is  a 
framework  within  which  financing  can  be 
developed  which  enables  a  principal  company 
to  avoid  the  obligation  of  disclosure. 

For  example,  if  the  stories  in  the  press  are 
correct  about  the  voting  arrangement  for 
Argus  Corporation,  it  may  well  be  that  any 
financing  that  is  done,  if  and  when  the  Argus 
company  were  to  use  the  technique  of  guar- 


anteeing the  security-  issues  of  affiliated  or 
subsidiary  or  related  companies,  then  Argus 
Corporation  might  be  in  a  position  to  adop^t 
the  same  technique.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case  to  date,  because  Argus  Corporation, 
of  course,  has  been  not  only  publicly  listed, 
but  also  traded;  but  it  is  possible  that  other 
companies  could  begin  to  use  this  particular 
technique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  Argus  and  the  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany itself  is  that  the  main  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany shares  are  not  held  by  the  public 
whereas  the  Argus  shares  are  partially  held  by 
the  public;  and  I  think,  I  have  to  say  I  think, 
because  I  read  in  the  press  the  announcement 
to  which  the  member  refers  about  the  re- 
structuring of  those  companies.  But  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
that  with  respect  to  the  matters  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  think,  however,  that  I  am  accu- 
rate in  saying  that  the  companies  which  are 
subsidiaries  of  Argus,  not  only  of  Argus,  are 
public  companies  with  shares  held  by  the 
public.  The  subsidiaries.  Dominion  Stores, 
Massey-Harris  and  the  rest  are  public  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  want  to  refer  to  another 
specific  item  that  the  commission  dealt  with 
and  make  a  comment  about  it.  It  is  in  relation 
to  the  troubles  of  E.  P.  Lynch  and  Company, 
and  the  brief  quotation  is: 

An  Ontario  Securities  Commission  investi- 
gation foimd  E.  P.  Lynch  and  Company 
Limited,  a  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  mem- 
ber, and  its  broker-dealer  affiliate.  Lynch 
Holdings  Limited,  were  being  used  to 
create  an  appearance  of  public  activity  in 
the  shares  of  Alleghany  Mining  and  Explo- 
ration Limited,  Toronto. 

The  evidence  falls  short  of  establishing 
fraud  as  that  word  is  used  in  Canada,  said 
Ontario  Securities  Commissioner-director  H. 
S.  Bray  in  a  report  to  be  pubhsihed  in  the 
commission's  bulletin  next  month. 

That  is  a  brief  statement  from  one  of  the 
Toronto  papers  of  July  31  last  year. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
relatively  restricted  nature  of  fraud  tmder  the 
Criminal  Code,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
fraud,  particularly  in  this  area,  would  lead 
me  to  believe  not  so  much  that  we  need 
amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code,  although 
that  may  fall  in  somebody  else's  jirrisdiction, 
but  that  on  analogy  to  the  kind  of  offences 
which  we  create,  for  example  under  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  tliat  we  should,  specffi- 
cally  in  The  Securities  Act  provide  for  some- 
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thing  equivalent  to  what  is  known  in  the 
United  States  as  statutory  fraud.  That  is, 
begin  to  spell  out  the  kind  of  situations  which 
are  fraudulent  in  the  way  in  which  they  oper- 
ate, even  though  that  may  mean  an  extension 
of  the  term  "fraud"  to  something  less  grave 
than  a  fraud  that  would  be  su£Bcient  to 
support  a  conviction  under  the  Criminal  Code. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  strange  that 
in  the  case  of  the  i)articular  investigation  to 
which  I  referred,  the  commission  was  reduced 
to  dealing  with  the  relatively  minor  oflFences 
set  out  in  The  Securities  Act  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  that  company  the  gravity  of 
the  offence.  The  oflFences  with  which  they 
were  charged  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  damage,  or  i>otential  damage,  that  could 
be  done  to  the  public  by  that  company 
being  misused  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
false  impression  of  activity  in  the  market- 
place. 

My  point  is  very  simply:  I  think  that  the 
securities  commission,  in  line  with  the  theme 
which  we  have  been  advancing,  has  got  to 
give  consideration  to  the  drafting  of  pro- 
visions of  The  Securities  Act  which  will 
amount  to  the  creation  of  o£Fences  within  the 
jmrisdiction  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
can  be  called  statutory  fraud,  which  are 
more  commensurate  with  the  type  of  x>oten- 
tial  damage  to  the  public  marketplace,  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  Alleghany  Mining  Cor- 
poration puffing  operation  that  went  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
frankly,  with  respect  to  the  Lynch  matter, 
I  was  rather  pleased  when  I  learned  of  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion, because  there  were  steps  taken  by  both 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  on  the  one  hand, 
and  there  were  steps  taken  by  the  commission 
on  the  other.  I  will  describe  them  briefly 
to  the  House,  and  I  think  that  this  illustration 
will  indicate  to  the  hon.  members  the  fact 
that  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  exer- 
cises its  own  discretion  and  p>ower,  quite 
aside  and  apart  from  any  disciplinary  action 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  might  take. 

On  February  20,  1968,  a  periodic  examina- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  member  firms  by  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  uncovered  a  breach 
of  the  exchange's  margin  and  cash  account 
rules.  The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  ordered 
the  resignation  of  the  president  and  fined 
the  company  $5,000.  So  the  president  was 
removed  from  any  connection  with  the  com- 
pany and  the  company  paid  a  $5,000  fine. 
And  then  adequate  controls  were  instituted 
by  the  firm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 


The  Ontario  Securities  Commission  ruled 
that  neitlier  E.  T.  Lynch  and  Connpany  Lim- 
ited, nor  its  broker  dealer  affihate,  Lynch 
Holdings  Limited,  would  be  permitted  to 
underwrite  mining  securities  or  act  as  agents 
in  the  primary  distribution  of  mining  stocks. 

That  is  a  pretty  severe  penalty  to  impose. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  Ux)  severe,  but  it  is  a 
severe  penalty  arul  it  indicates  that  the  com- 
mission itself  took  steps  quite  apart  from  the 
disciplinary  action  of  the  stock  exchange  to 
endeavour  to  see  that  appropriate  penalties 
were  imposed;  and  it  is  certainly  hoped  that 
the  situation  would  be  a  deterrent  to  any 
otlier  exchange  members  who  might  have 
similar  thoughts  in  mind. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
three  other  matters  that  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  quite  briefly. 

We  have  just  been  in  the  process  of  pass- 
ing that  amendment  to  The  Securities  Act 
which  would  indicate  the  clarification  at 
least,  and  perhaps  the  assertion  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  commission  in  the  over-the-counter 
markets  and  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
regulate  that  procedure.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  what  must  be  known  to  the  commission 
in  any  event,  having  been  a  matter  of  study; 
and  that  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  vital 
and  valuable  insight  which  was  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  special  study  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  in  the  United  States, 
which  dealt  in  large  part  with  this  whole 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  auction 
marketplace  and  the  over-the-counter  securi- 
ties transactions  in  the  United  States.  I 
assume,  in  the  light  of  that  study,  that  the 
commission  will  be,  not  only  in  its  own 
experience  but  in  the  light  of  that  study,  will 
be  using  it  as  a  guide  for  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  about  the  over-the-counter 
securities  market.  I  would  like  whatever 
comment  the  Minister  might  make  about  that. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   This  is  so,   and  the 

fact  is  that  the  information  on  over-the 
counter  or  unlisted  quotations  leaves  a  lot 
to  be  desired.  It  is  a  question  of  regulations, 
of  course,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  organiz- 
ing something  on  a  recognized  basis  so  that 
a  recording  on  a  proper  basis  of  actual  trans- 
action reflects  the  tnie  position  of  what  is 
going  on  with  respect  to  those  stocks  which 
are  dealt  with  on  an  over-the-counter  basis. 
I  am  hopeful  and  look  forward  to  the  steps 
that  will  flow  from  this  as  being  a  rather 
solid  move  forward  and  one  that  would  give 
the  public  more  confidence  in  the  quotations 
that  flow  from  that  type  of  trading. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  second  of  the  three 
matters:  if  the  study  which  was  made  a 
while  ago  under  the  aegis  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
York  University  on  the  question  of  the  lack, 
on  the  Toronto  market  mainly  but  in  Canada 
generally,  of  adequate  equity  investment  op- 
portunities for  the  funds  which  are  going  to 
be  generated  through  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  pension  funds  and  the  mutual 
funds  in  large  amounts,  and  which  are  going 
to  be  looking  for  equity  investment  in 
Canada.  The  indication  is  that  there  is  a 
shrinkage  of  the  potential  of  equity  invest- 
ment on  a  proportionate  or  relative  basis  in 
any  event,  and  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
potential  equity  capital  will  go  out  of  Can- 
ada, and  must  go  out  of  Canada,  to  find  an 
adequate  investment  in  which  the  funds  can 
be  placed.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  contrary 
to  the  position  which  the  member  for  Humber 
(Mr.  Ben)  was  asserting  this  afternoon.  Our 
basic  concern  is  not  the  restriction  of  the 
Canadian  equity  market  in  the  sense  that 
anybody  is  denigrating  it.  The  fact  is  it  is 
not  broad  enough  and  does  not  have  the 
potential  to  absorb  the  capital  which  we  are 
creating.  Since  the  study  was  instituted  by 
the  exchange  and  as  the  president  of  the 
exchange  commented  that  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  conservative,  and  that  in  fact 
the  amount  of  capital  being  generated  for 
potential  equity  investment  would  probably 
be  greater  than  that  set  out  in  the  report,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  comments  of  the 
Minister  about  what  steps  the  exchange,  or 
the  commission  to  the  extent  that  it  must  be 
concerned  in  the  broader  aspects  of  this 
problem,  are  taking  to  deal  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  On  this  question,  cap- 
ital and  available  capital  in  total,  whether  it 
be  in  Canada  or  on  a  world  basis,  has  been 
described  as  being  in  short  supply.  There  are 
many  economists  and  monetary  experts  who 
say  that  there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  capital.  I 
might  be  forgiven  for  talking  generally  on 
this  subject  at  the  moment  because  I  think 
it  is  a  rather  important  one,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  demand  for  capital  will 
come  from  three  general  sources.  One,  from 
governments— from  their  needs  and  their  ex- 
panding services  and  general  expansionary 
propositions. 

Money,  for  the  same  reasons,  is  required 
for  industry.  And  third,  there  is  a  requirement 
for  money  to  be  raised  and  diverted  by  the 
'have'  countries,  on  a  world  basis,  to  the 
'have-not'   countries,   on  world  basis. 


I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  over-simplify 
the  money  system,  or  the  capital  needs  of  the 
world  in  just  one  or  two  sentences,  but  many 
of  the  money  specialists  and  financial  experts 
have  related  this  situation  to  the  demands  for 
capital  and  the  competition  for  capital,  which 
certainly  exists  now.  We  are  seeing  it  in  the 
high  rates  of  interest  which  are  being  asked 
for  it. 

How  long  this  is  going  to  last  I  do  not  know; 
or  to  put  that  sentence  another  way,  is  in- 
flation here  to  stay  and  must  we,  as  citizens 
and  people,  acclimatize  ourselves  to  money 
levels  and  the  value  of  money  at  the  new 
levels,  which  are  strange  to  many  of  us? 

Must  we  acclimatize  ourselves  to  this  new 
level  of  the  value  of  money,  and  indeed  the 
cost  of  money?  Or  is  this  just  a  seasonal— if  I 
can  put  it  that  way— or  a  cyclical  peak  from 
which  there  will  be  a  decline  and  a  greater 
availability  of  capital  and  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  tax? 

My  own  view  on  the  matter  is  that  the  first 
description  would  be  the  more  probable  re- 
sult and  the  more  probable  situation,  rather 
than  the  latter.  I  cannot  see  the  world  money 
market  becoming  easier  in  the  immediate 
years  to  come,  so  that  I  think  we  must  plan 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  living  in  an  economy 
where  the  dollar  has  been  inflated  and  includ- 
ing the  higher  interest  rates  that  go  along 
with  it. 

The  question  of  marketing  equities  is  a 
;practical  problem  that  is  related  directly  to 
the  general  proposition  which  I  have  just 
enunciated,  so  that  the  more  attractive  issues 
which  are  made  are  the  ones  that  are  going 
to  be  purchased  by  the  investing  public,  or 
those  who  have  assembled  money  and  have 
money  to  invest.  The  attractiveness,  of  course, 
becomes  technical;  but  certainly,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  has 
made  reference  this  afternoon  in  his  remarks 
to  convertible  securities  and  the  convertible 
tab  option  attached  to  them,  convertible  into 
an  equity  position,  those  are  the  type  of  securi- 
ties which  seem  to  have  some  attraction  for 
the  money  market  and  to  attract  investors. 

Where  all  this  is  going  to  take  us  in  Can- 
ada, in  a  country  such  as  ours  where  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface,  quite  frankly,  as 
far  as  developing  our  raw  materials  and  our 
resources  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  For- 
tunately, many  of  the  companies  already  in 
the  business  of  dealing  with  raw  materials 
and  natural  resources,  minerals  and  timber  for 
forest  products  and  matters  of  that  sort,  are 
well  established  in  Canada  and  in  Ontario. 
We  must  hope  that  their  strength  wfll  enable 
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them  to  attract  additional  capital  funds  for 
their  own  expansion  and  continuity. 

Indeed,  the  first  demand  for  many  of  those 
companies  will  be  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
machineiy  and  whatnot  to  deal  with  the  very 
important  subject  of  pollution.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us  would  disagree  with  the  propo- 
sition that  pollution  must  be  faced  at  once. 
Our  government  recognizes  that  situation. 

There  is  a  price  tag  on  correcting  the  situ- 
ation. It  costs  money  and  will  cost  money  to 
clean  up  certain  situations  in  this  area.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  in  the  Sudbury  area,  in  the 
metropolitan  and  the  industrial  areas,  Ham- 
ilton, Toronto,  and  other  places,  and  certainly 
those  with  respect  to  locations  where  indus- 
tries use  water  which  is  pure  at  the  begin- 
ning as  part  of  their  process  of  manufacture. 

Whether  government  will  have  to  add  some 
funds  and  offer  some  incentive  to  speed  up 
the  process,  to  stimulate  the  ability  to  raise 
money  or  to  spend  money  for  machinery  to 
correct  the  pollution  situation,  as  it  does  in 
the  field  of  research— all  designed  for  the 
good  of  all  the  citizens— my  own  view  is  that 
that  step  is  a  corollary  to  and  equally  essen- 
tial to  special  deductable  allowances,  special 
allowances  from  the  tax  raising  department, 
in  the  same  sense  that  allowances  are  made 
for  research. 

The  question  of  equity  is  going  to  be  a 
matter  of  competition.  In  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  equity  stocks,  we  can  only  hope 
that  our  reputation  as  a  good  place,  as  a 
country  with  a  good  reputation,  which  has 
good  workmen,  workmen  who  produce  good 
products  which  are  attractive  in  the  export 
market  as  well  as  our  own  domestic  markets, 
will  enable  us  to  secure  an  adequate  portion 
of  such  capital  in  tlie  world  markets  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  dreams  and 
desires  we,  as  Canadians  have,  living  as  we 
do  in  a  relatively  young  country. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
philosophy  of  it  sometimes  escapes  me.  I  just 
simply  want  to  put  on  the  record  the  one 
substantial  quotation  from  that  study  which 
seems  to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  traditional 
mythology  about  it.  That  before  considering 
any  action  toward  inhibiting  capital  outflows 
from  Canada,  and  they  say  in  parentheses 
that  was  one  of  the  pet  aversions,  that  you 
somehow  or  other  kept  tlie  capital  here  so 
that  it  could  be  used  for  productive  pur- 
poses within  Canada,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
my  parenthesis,  it  would  be  essential  to  assure 
that  the  massive  amounts  of  capital  being  in- 
creasingly assembled  by  the  major  Canadian 


financial  institutions  for  investment  in  equities 
are  able  to  find  suitable  investment  oppor- 
tunities. To  tlie  extent  that  appropriate 
equities  are  not  available  in  Canada,  this 
capital  will  be  obhged  to  seek  foreign  equities 
in  order  to  properly  serve  their  beneficiaries. 

Then  there  are  various  other  comments  to 
say  that  the  new  issues  may  be  twice  the 
supply,  and  the  comments  of  the  president 
of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  I  simply 
point  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  global 
view  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem. 

But  one  aspect  of  this  problem  is,  of  course, 
that  to  the  extent  our  companies  are  con- 
trolled abroad  by  multi-national  corporations, 
it  is  in  the  multi-national  corporations  that 
capital  is  raised  and  used  in  their  various 
branches  throughout  the  world.  And  the 
extent  to  which  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  the 
availability  of  equities  in  their  subsidiary 
operations  in  Canada,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
in  other  countries,  this  provides  a  shrinking 
effect,  which  is  certainly  one  aspect  of  it. 

All  of  these  things  tend  to  be  inter-related. 
I  might  just  make  a  final  comment  about  the 
multi-national  corx)oration.  I  am  not  given  to 
prophesying  very  often,  but  in  order  to  per- 
haps get  across  the  re-orientation  that  has 
got  to  take  place,  not  only  in  government 
l)ut  specifically  in  commissions  such  as  tlie 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange  in  facing  up  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  multi-national  cor- 
porations and  tlie  way  in  which  they  operate. 
I  would  guess  that  the  Rothman  company  is 
girding  itself  for  the  ptupose  of  making  a 
massive  entry  into  the  United  States  market 
for  its  principal  commodity,  which  is  cigar- 
ettes. I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  despite 
the  loss  which  Philip  Morris  has  suffered 
in  not  gaining  its  objective  of  getting  control 
of  Canadian  breweries,  tliat  it  would  not  be 
too  long  before  we  find  that  Philip  Morris 
provides  the  pathway  by  which,  under  some 
mutually  advantageous  arrangement,  Philip 
Morris  in  the  U.S.  not  only  gets  a  substantial 
partner,  but  the  Rothman  company  gets  an 
entry  into  the  United  States  market. 

They  have  been  successful  in  tlie  tobacco 
business  in  many  other  countries  in  the 
world,  but  tlie  one  big  market,  and  the  one 
big  prize,  is  that  U.S.  market.  The  so-called 
bitter  fight  for  control  of  Canadian  breweries 
will  disappear  within  the  imperatives  that 
motivate  the  multi-national  corporation  — 
namely  to  make  as  much  profit  and  to  expand 
your  market  wherever  it  is  available  to  do  so 
without  regard  to  the  particular  national  state 
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or  political  jurisdictions  with  which  they  are 
involved. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that,  as  I  said 
earlier,  we  be  ahead  of  it. 

Now  I  want  to  come  back,  and  it  is  my 
final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  for  the 
moment  anyway,  to  deal  with  Prudential 
Finance.  A  year  ago  I  reviewed  the  Pru- 
dential Finance  situation  at  that  time,  and 
die  Minister  said  that  he  would  bring  the 
matter  up  again  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  to  deal  with  this  question  of  whether 
or  not  that  prospectus  which  was  filed  in 
June  of  1963,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
commission  and  which  turned  out  to  be  false 
in  many  material  aspects,  would  not  condition 
the  government  to  recognizing  tliat  they  had 
to  make,  not  total,  but  some  reasonable 
adjustment  of  compensation  to  the  people 
who  were  injured  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  laws  of  tjie  province  of  Ontario.  That  is 
the  first  comment  I  would  like  the  Minister  to 
make  on  die  Prudential  matter. 

The  second  comment  I  would  like  him  to 
make  is  to  tell  us  what  charges  were  laid 
against  Mr.  Brien,  all  of  the  charges,  and 
what  was  the  outcome  of  each  of  tliem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  that  is  quite  cor- 
rect and  I  recall  that  undertaking  quite 
clearly,  about  a  year  ago. 

I  did  review  the  matter.  I  had  the  securi- 
ties commission  review  the  matter  at  leisure 
and  in  some  detail,  and  I  have  reviewed  it 
again  myself.  I  have  also  taken  it  up  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  government.  I  find  no  basis 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  government  will 
be  changed. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  I  would  just  like  the 
Minister  to  know  that  the  Prudential  Finance 
Creditors  Association  is  alive  and  well— I 
assume  he  will  recognize  that.  And  they  are 
determined  that  they  will  get  what  they 
believe  to  be  adequate  compensation  for  the 
losses  which  they  suffered,  to  the  extent  that 
they  themselves  do  not  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  it  but  that  the  government  must 
take  responsibility  for  a  substantial  part  of 
that  loss. 

Would  the  Minister  bring  me  up  to  date 
on  the  charges  which  were  laid  against  Mr. 
Brien  and  what  the  results  of  those  charges 
were  so  that  it  could  be  on  the  record  of 
diis  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  should  be 
on  the  record  of  this  House  that  with  respect 
to  Prudential,  when  that  matter  took  place 
I    had    meetings    with    representatives    of   the 


creditors  of  Prudential  and  undertook  to  deal 
with  their  problem.  At  that  time,  their  main 
issue  was  on  two  counts,  one  that  hardship 
was  being  experienced  by  some  who  had  lost 
money  in  the  transaction,  and  the  other  was 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  such 
a  situation  would  never  occur  again.  I  think 
I  should  repeat  that,  those  positions,  for  the 
record. 

I  then  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  see  that  no  creditor  suffered 
any  hardship  as  a  result  of  a  loss  from 
Prudential.  At  that  point  the  spokesman  for 
Prudential  informed  my  office— the  meeting 
was  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday,  and  he  in- 
formed my  office,  I  believe,  on  the  Monday 
following— that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
give  me  the  list  of  names  where  hardship  had 
been  suffered.  They  did  not  wdsh  to  partici- 
pate at  all. 

One  other  factor  that  developed  out  of 
those  discussions  at  that  time  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liquidator  acting  in  the  Prudential 
matter,  having  two  choices— whether  to  liqui- 
date what  assets  there  were  and  make  an 
immediate  pay-out  to  the  creditors  or  to 
preserve  tlie  assets  and  endeavour  to  operate 
them  in  order  to  create  a  larger  credit  for 
subsequent  distribution  by  the  liquidator  to 
the  creditors. 

The  pressure  and  requests  on  me  at  that 
time  by  the  people  representing  the  creditors 
was  that  I  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  the  liquidator  of  the  estate  of  Prudential 
company  should  be  persuaded  to  carry  on  the 
business  at  tlie  risk  of  delaying  any  pay-out 
of  the  j)roceeds  of  the  assets  in  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  larger  pay-out  if  the 
matters  were  carried  on  for  a  period  of  time, 
even  several  years. 

In  that  situation  the  position  apparently 
some  considerable  time  later  was  reversed  and 
the  liquidator  did  carry  on  the  operation  of 
certain  of  the  assets  in  the  hopes  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  actual  value  of 
the  assets.  About  that  time  when  there  was, 
I  believe,  further  reports  made  to  the 
creditors.  Pressure  and  questions  were  raised 
in  public  as  to  why  whatever  was  coming  to 
the  creditors  was  not  being  made  to  them 
immediately,  which  meant  that  the  question 
was:  why  were  not  all  the  assets  liquidated 
and  such  proceeds  as  were  available  dis- 
tributed? 

I  think  that  in  fairness  to  both  sides  of 
this  matter,  tliose  points  should  be  recorded. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Brien.  On 
October  9,  1968,  Joseph  B.  Brien,  former 
president  of   Prudential   Finance,   was   found 
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guilty  by  a  Supreme  Court  jury  on  three 
of  nine  charges,  two  of  fraud,  one  of  theft. 
He  was  sentenced  to  four  years  on  each 
charge  with  the  sentences  to  run  concur- 
rently. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  first 
point,  I  am  not  disputing  the  business  judg- 
ment of  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  and  what 
was  done  about  the  liquidation  of  the  assets 
of  Prudential,  in  the  difficult  situation  they 
arc  probably  doing  the  best  tliat  can  be 
done. 

On  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  what  the  Minister  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  said  he  discussed  with  the 
creditors  of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 
the  question  of  relieving  hardship  was  tliat  if 
there  were  hardship  which  would  fall  within 
the  purview  of  his  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
that  that  would  be  dealt  with.  It  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  relieving  hardship  in  the 
sense  of  making  compensation  for  what  in 
my  judgment  was  the  default  of  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  as  it  was  constituted  at 
that  time.  In  any  event,  I  am  not  going  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  the  kind  of 
hardship  that  the  Reverend  Ferry  complained 
to  me  about  and  said  was  a  tragic  thing  and 
what  could  I  do  about  relieving  it.  I  under- 
took to  commit  the  government  that  every- 
thing would  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well  naturally  the  Minis- 
ter would,  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
laws  that  were  enforced  by  the  Legislature. 
People  who  require  welfare  assistance,  if 
they  can  satisfy  the  department,  they  are 
entitled  to  get  it.  If  the  Minister  was  going 
to  use  the  facilities  of  his  office  to  make 
certain  that  that  took  place,  that  is  fine,  but 
let  us  not  get  that  confused  with  the  funda- 
mental question  that  the  government  has 
made  no  gesture  of  any  kind  to  pay  some 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  persons  who 
were  injured  in  Prudential  Finance  through 
the  default  of  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission as  it  was  then  constituted. 

Will  the  Minister  put  on  the  record  what 
charges  were  laid  against  Mr.  Brien,  Mr. 
Joneck,  Mr.  Despard  and  Mr.  Stein  under 
The  Securities  Act  of  1966  and  what  were 
the  results  of  those  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  have  those 
particulars  here  with  me,  but  I  can  comment. 
Mr.  Stein  was  disbarred  from  the  practice  of 
chartered  accountancy,   as  I   understand  it. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  get  on  the  record  whether  there  were  any 
convictions.  I  will  rephrase  my  question. 
Were  there  any  convictions  of  any  of  those 
men  for  breaches  of  the  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as 
then  in  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  be  accurate  I 
think  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  records. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Will  the  Minister  in  due 
course  let  me  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702.  The  member  for 
High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  Prudential  matter  a  little 
further,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  slightly  different 
direction.  I  have  some  now  information  at 
hand  in  reference  to  an  allied  matter. 

The  Minister  may  recall  that  last  year 
under  this  vote  I  discussed  the  extremely 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Craig  of  26  Kent  Avenue. 

Briefly,  they  had  purchased  a  car  insur- 
ance policy  some  years  previously  with  the 
North  American  General  Insurance  Company. 
They  had  paid  their  premiums  when  in 
November  1965,  Mr.  Craig  ran  into  the  rear 
of  another  car.  I  am  not  going  oflF  on  the 
insurance  business,  this  is  strictly  to  do  with 
Prudential. 

Unfortunately,  the  North  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Company  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Prudential  and  subsequent  to  this  accident, 
as  the  result  of  the  Prudential  collapse. 
North  American  collapsed. 

Although  the  Craigs  had  apparently  a  valid 
insurance  policy  in  eff^ect  at  that  time,  they 
were  unable  to  collect  from  the  insurance 
company  and  although  I  made  a  plea  for  the 
government  to  step  in  because  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  here,  this  was  refused.  The 
case  subsequently  went  to  court,  judgment 
was  entered  against  the  Craigs,  which  I  be- 
lieve they  are  paying  off  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  week. 

At  the  time  I  brought  this  up  I  believed 
it  was  the  only  case  of  this  type.  Now,  just 
in  the  last  few  days  I  have  discovered  dif- 
ferently, and  I  wish  to  draw  another,  per- 
haps an  even  more  tragic  case,  because  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  money  involved,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  through  you  sir,  and 
also  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances. 

The  reason  I  am  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  to  this  case,  is  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  reconsider  his  non-action  of  last  year. 
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because  these  are  tragedies  and  they  are 
basically  the  fault  of  this  government.  They 
are  the  fault  of  our  inadequate  securities 
laws,  and  the  fault  of  our  inadequate  insur- 
ance control  laws,  and  directly  the  result  of 
the  collapse  of  Prudential,  but  different  from 
the  tragedy  of  the  people  who  invested 
money,  who  bought  notes  or  who  bought 
stocks. 

Those  people  went  in  and  they  did  buy 
notes,  and  they  did  buy  stock  and  they  did 
take  a  certain  risk.  We  think  they  were 
very  hard  done  by.  I  think  they  were  very 
hard  done  by,  but  leaving  that  argument 
aside  entirely,  the  people  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss now,  did  not  buy  any  stocks,  they  did 
not  buy  any  notes,  they  did  not  think  they 
were  taking  any  risk.  They  thought  they  were 
being  prudent  human  beings  in  buying  auto- 
mobile insurance  from  a  company  licensed  in 
this  province,  and  presumably  overseen  by 
The  Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  been  thrown  into  a  terrible  situation.  I 
will  read  you  this  letter  because  it  sums  it 
up  quite  succincdy.  The  address  is  26  BuU- 
vally  Drive,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  and  the 
date  is  March  28,  1969. 
Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

ApproxijiTiately  a  yqar  ago  you  ad- 
vertised in  the  daily  newspaper  for  people 
to  come  forward  with  any  complaints  they 
might  have  regarding  insurance.  As  a  court 
case  was  pending  at  the  time  regarding  our 
situation,  my  husband  and  I  were  advised 
not  to  discuss  the  case  with  others  until 
this  action  had  been  settled.  . 

Five  years  ago,  in  December  1963,  we 
were  involved  in  an  automobile  accident. 
We  were  in  the  third,  and  last,  car  in- 
volved in  a  chain  reaction,  rear-end  col- 
lision. A  lady  passenger  in  the  second  auto 
claimed  personal  injury  and  instituted  a  law- 
suit against  my  husband. 

At  the  time  of  this  accident  my  hus- 
band, Frank,  was  insured  with  the  Went- 
worth    Insurance    Company.  ( 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  tlie  hon.  member  going 
to   relate  this  to   the  securities   commission? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  certainly  am.  It  is  a  direct 
result  of  Prudential.  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  bring  it  up  under  insurance,  except 
it  has  nothing  to  do  witli  insurance.  It  is 
not   an   insurance  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  took  the  hon.  member's 
word  right  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks 
that  he  was  not  going  on  to  insurance  and  I 


presume   he    will    relate    it    to   the    securities 
commission. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  is  not  a  complaint  against 

insurance    companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  an  insurance 
matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  Minister  would  prefer 
ray  bringing  this  up  under  the  next  vote  I 
would  be  quite  content  to  do  so.  This  is 
really  a  direct  outgrowtli  of  the  Prudential 
affair,  but  if  he  would  prefer  I  would  be 
happy  to  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  foimd  its  way  into 
the  insurance  department  and  there  is  a 
story  to  go  with  it  and  a  statement  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  under  the  heading  of 
insurance. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  will  hold  that  until 
the  next  vote  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league is  kind  enough  to  yield  the  floor.  I 
want  to  put  on  the  record  fom  or  five  para- 
graphs of  a  letter  dated  May  9,  1969,  from 
the  Clarkson  Company  to  Mr.  Westlake,  the 
president  of  Prudential  Finance  Creditors 
Association,  so  that  the  record  of  this  House 
will  show  a  current  statement  of  the  position 
of  the  hquidation  of  that  company  as  a  result 
of  the  problem  which  I  have  been  raising 
and  which  others  have  been  raising  for  quite 
some  time  about  this  question  of  compensa- 
tion. I  will  make  the  letter  available  to  the 
Minister  if  he  wants,  because  I  am  only 
going  to  quote  the  pertinent  parts  of  it  in 
order  to  shorten  it  for  the  record. 
Dear  Mr.  Westlake: 

We  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  order  raised  in  your  letter. 

( 1 )  As  indicated  in  our  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 29,  to  all  creditors,  the  amount  of  all 
unsecured  creditors'  claims  currently  esti- 
mated by  lis  aggregates  approximately 
$24.8  milhon.  We  expect  that  there  will 
be  further  adjustments  by  way  of  in- 
creases, as  well  as  decreases  in  claims 
wliich  have  been  filed  with  the  trustees. 
On  balance,  however,  we  believe  that  our 
current  estimates  of  $24.8  milhon  will  be 
reasonably  close  to  the  final  proven  claims 
against  the  estate. 

(2)  Our  estimate  of  a  15  per  cent  re- 
covery over  several  years  for  unseciwed 
creditors  does  not  include  any  amounts 
lield  by  the  receiver  for  the   Metropolitan 
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Trust  Company  as  trustee  in  respect  of  the 
second  series  of  debentures. 

(3)  You  have  asked  us  whether  the  uhi- 
mate  percentage  recovery  on  the  first  and 
second  series  of  debentures  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  estimated  15  per  cent  payable 
to  all  unsecured  creditors.  As  indicated  in 
the  answer  to  question  2,  there  will  be  no 
further  recovery  for  the  first  series  deben- 
ture holders,  as  they  are  unsecured,  and 
with  respect  to  the  second  series  debenture 
holders,  there  will  be  an  additional  pay- 
ment, the  amount  of  which  will  add  less 
than  four  per  cent  to  the  estimated  15  per 
cent  recovery  they  will  receive  on  distribu- 
tion of  dividends  from  the  Prudential 
estate. 

(4)  As  at  the  date  of  the  Prudential 
collapse.  Prudential  Finance  was  the  right- 
ful owner  of  approximately  1.7  million 
shares  of  O'Brien  Gold  Mines  Limited.  All 
of  these  shares  were  pledged  as  security 
for  loans  made  to  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  Limited.  Acting  in  the  interests 
of  Prudential  Finance,  we  investigated  the 
affairs  of  O'Brien  Gold  Mines  Limited, 
and  found  that  approximately  $1.9  million 
had  been  removed  from  its  treasury  in  the 
eight  months  immediately  preceding  Pru- 
dential's collapse.  The  remaining  assets 
appeared  to  have  a  value  somewhere  be- 
tween $1,500,000  and  $2  million,  and  it 
was  decided  after  detailed  discussions  with 
the  inspectors  of  the  estate  to  redeem 
these  shares  so  as  to  take  effective  control 
of  the  affairs  of  O'Brien  Gold  Mines 
Limited.  O'Brien  Gold  Mines  is  currently 
pursuing  very  substantial  legal  actions  in 
an  attempt  to  recover  funds  previously  re- 
moved from  its  treasury.  While  we  cannot 
discuss  the  details  of  the  litigation  in  pro- 
gress, we  beUeve  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  final  outcome  of  O'Brien 
Gold  Mines'  affairs  will  justify  the  decision 
to  redeem  the  shares. 

In  respect  of  your  question  concerning 
Atlantic  Coast  Copper  Corporation  Lim- 
ited, we  can  now  advise  that  a  firm  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  by  O'Brien 
Gold  Mines  to  sell  all  of  its  investment  in 
that  company  on  a  favourable  basis. 

Next  point: 

North  American  General  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  filed  a  claim  against  the  estate 
for  $365,348.06  in  respect  of  unsecured 
advances  made  during  1966.  This  claim  will 
be  subject  to  further  review  by  the  trus- 
tees. 


All  of  the  assets  of  the  Prudential  Family 
Credit,  as  well  as  any  other  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries  of  Prudential  Finance  are  l^eing 
held  by  us  as  tnistee  of  the  estate.  The 
offices  of  Prudential  Family  Credit  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  were 
closed  immediately  following  the  collapse 
of  Prudential  Finance.  All  of  the  records 
were  centralized  in  our  Toronto  office. 

There  have  been  no  payments  to  date 
made  in  respect  of  partly  secured  or  unse- 
cured creditors'  claims.  We  have,  however, 
paid  the  claims  of  preferred  creditors  as 
this  must  be  done  prior  to  the  payment  of 
any  unsecured  claims.  These  preferred 
claims  do  not  aggregate  a  significant 
amount.  Many  of  the  questions  you  have 
asked  concern  complex  matters,  many  of 
which  involve  current  litigation  as  indi- 
cated in  our  report  of  February  last.  There 
are  many  matters  which  will  take  a  long 
time  to  resolve,  and  it  is  still  difficult  at 
this  time  to  precisely  estimate  final  results. 
Our  estimates  must  therefore  be  somewhat 
preliminary  and  we  see  no  reason  at  this 
time  to  alter  our  views  as  to  the  ultimate 
recovery.  We  are  endeavouring,  however, 
to  enhance  total  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  all  creditors  of  the  estate. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  record  of  the  House  up 
to  date  about  the  liquidation  of  the  assets 
of  the  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Lim- 
ited under  the  aegis  of  the  Clarkson  company 
as  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  702.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  another 
subject,  which  is  perhaps  a  minor  subject 
compared  to  these  other  matters,  there  is  a 
new  book  in  the  legislative  library  called 
"Studies  in  Canadian  Company  Law"  by 
Jacob  Siegel,  professor  of  law  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity; and  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  is 
cumulative  voting.  For  many  years,  progres- 
sive individuals  in  this  province  have  been 
attempting  to  get  cumulative  voting  brought 
into  law. 

Back  in  1953,  I  Iwlieve  it  was-1952  or 
1953-a  select  committee  of  this  Legislature, 
in  its  preliminary  report,  recommended  that 
cumulative  voting  be  made  compulsory.  But 
something  very  interesting  happened  between 
the  time  the  original  report  was  drawn  and 
the  time  it  actually  got  to  the  Legislature— 
and  I  have  those  copies.  There  was  a  slight 
change;  one  word  was  changed.  Where  it 
read,    "Cumulati\e    \oting   shall    be    brought 
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into  effect";  it  was  changed  to,  "Cumulati^  e 
\'oting  may  be  brought  into  effect",  which,  of 
course,  meant  that  cumulative  voting  would 
not  be  brought  into  effect,  because  no  com- 
pany directors  in  their  right  minds  are  going 
to  bring  in  cumulative  voting  on  their  own. 
And  that  was  the  gesture  that  the  government 
•of  the  time  made. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  cumulatixe 
\'otJng,  which  allows  the  minority  to  ha\  e  a 
representation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  is  this  not  a  subject  which  has 
to  do  with  company  law  and  the  legislation 
dealing  with  corporations?  And  if  it  is,  it 
refers  to  The  Corporations  Act,  which  is  not 
under  my  department,  it  is  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  (Mr.  Welch). 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  tliere  is 
a  connection  there  of  course,  but  fortunately 
the  relation  tliat  I  am  interested  in  is  the 
relation  to  securities.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  to  the  Minister,  through  you,  sir, 
is  that  if  minorities  were  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented on  boards,  many  of  the  abuses  which 
you  have  heard  detailed  here  today  by  boards 
of  directors  would  not  occur  at  board  of 
directors  meetings,  if  the  minorities  were 
represented  —  and  by  this  I  mean  sizable 
minorities— this  type  of  problem  that  you  have 
would  not  occur. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  die  Minister 
tliat  regardless  of  which  Act  it  is  going  to  be 
brought  in  on,  it  certainly  is  a  very  important 
part  of  his  responsibilities,  or  should  be.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should 
recommend  cumulative  voting  be  mandatory 
in  this  province,  and  I  would  like  to  advocate 
it  in  many  other  areas  of  course.  I  would  like 
to  ask  his  views  on  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  have  not  given 
any  particular  consideration  to  tiiat  particular 
point.  There  is  nothing  new  about  cumulative 
voting;  it  has  been  discussed  publicly  during 
my  entire  legal  career,  and  has  not  made 
much  headway.  There  are  certain  merits  to  it. 
I  have  served  in  some  jurisdictions  where 
cumulative  \'oting  has  been  adopted,  but  no 
doubt  I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
into  that  particular  subject  in  due  course,  as, 
if  and  when  these  estimates  get  concluded. 

And  when  I  get  the  questions  answered  I 
have  undertaken  to  answer— if  and  when  the 
company's  branch  is  transferred  to  my  depart- 
ment—I will  no  doubt  have  responsibility  to 
look  at  it.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  would  be 
pleased  to  look  at. 


Mr.    Shulman:    Thank  you,   Mr.   Minister. 

It  has  of  course  made  progress  in  many  states 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  not  made  any 
here.  If  you  are  going  to  look  at  it,  we  will 
leave  that  vote  until  next  year. 

Earlier  in  this  estimate,  you  had  promised 
you  were  going  to  get  certain  material  in 
relation  to  H.  and  M.  Taxsavers  Limited. 
Do  you  have  that  available  now,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  have  not  had 
any  opportunity  to  be  in  my  o£Bce  since  my 
estimates  began. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  tlien,  I  have  just  two 
more  minor  matters  to  bring  up  under  this 
vote,  sir. 

The  first  one  is  in  relation  to  tenders  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Vincent  Egan, 
formerly  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  now  with 
another  newspaper,  who  is  very  knowledge- 
able on  this  matter,  and  he  has  written  a 
rather  excellent  article  in  a  Toronto  news- 
paper, dated  March  15,  1969.  He  writes  out 
the  needs  for  an  improvement  in  securities 
legislation  in  this  province.  Now  we  have  gone 
through  this  other  aspect  of  this  a  number  of 
times.  But  he  has  pointed  out  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  it.  With  your  permission,  sir, 
I  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  Minister,  so 
that  perhaps  he  might  get  some  benefit  from 
it.  I  leave  out  the  preliminary  portions;  and  I 
am  starting  in  the  middle  of  the  article: 

In  the  United  States,  securities  laws 
have  for  many  years  required  that  a  com- 
pany that  is  making  a  take-over  offer  by 
means  of  an  exchange  of  securities,  must 
follow  much  the  same  requirements  that 
apply  to  any  public  offering  of  securities. 
That  means  that  tlie  bidder  must  make  full 
up-to-date  disclosure  of  its  affairs  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  a  prospectus,  so  that  the 
shareholder  who  is  being  wooed  can  make 
a  well-informed  decision.  In  Canada,  with 
its  provincial  system  of  securities  regula- 
tion, investors  generally  have  less  protection 
in  take-over  situations.  Much  more  com- 
mon here  than  in  tlie  United  States  is  the 
blind  tender  offer  in  which  a  trust  com- 
pany will  make  a  bid  for  a  company's  stock 
on  behalf  of  an  unidentified  principal.  The 
hapless  shareholder,  in  such  cases,  can- 
not form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
company  is  likely  to  fare  better  or  worse  if 
the  bid  to  change  to  control  it  is  success- 
ful. 

Corporate  raiders,  or  white-collar  pirates, 
as  a  U.S.  senator  once  called  them,  are 
able  to  use  such  techniques  to  seize  control 
of  a  sound,  well-established  company,  sell 
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or  trade  off  its  best  assets,  walk  away  from 
the  wreckage,  and  use  the  loot  to  repeat 
the  process  in  another  company. 

Manuel  Cohen  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, put  the  plight  of  the  shareholder  this 
way:  "Certainly  the  loss  which  an  investor 
suffers  when  a  stock  he  purchases  declines 
in  price,  seems  at  first  flush  more  tangible 
than  the  loss  an  investor  suffers  when  he 
sells  securities  that  later  rise  in  price.  But 
is  it  any  less  a  loss  to  that  seller,  who 
would  not  have  sold  had  he  been  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts?  1  think  not.  But  it  is 
not  tlie  role  of  the  state  to  remove  all 
investment  risks,  nor  in  a  non-socialist 
system  to  impede  a  legitimate  merger  pro- 
posed by  an  entrepreneur  for  private  reasons 
of  his  own.  If  the  merger,  be  it  opposed  by 
the  directors  of  the  company  that  it  is  being 
sought,  those  directors  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  shareholders 
their  objections  and  the  reason  for  it. 

This  is  an  area  that  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  if  it 
proceeds  with  its  contemplated  study  of 
the  current  merger  movement.  Open  op- 
position by  directors  to  a  take-over  offer 
is  fine,  but  devious  defensive  measures  are 
not,  as  for  example  when  directors  arrange 
for  a  counter-offer  by  a  part>'  friendly  to 
themselves,  thus  protecting  their  personal 
futures  and  prerogatives  at  the  expense  of 
their  shareholders. 

And  I  digress  from  the  article— the  perfect 
example  of  that  is  the  Great  West  Saddlery- 
Great  West  Life  fiasco.  I  continue: 

Undoubtedly,  tlie  merger  movement  and 
the  attendant  takeover  offers  will  continue 
to  grow  because  of  the  world-wide  short- 
age of  capital,  because  of  the  equally 
serious  shortage  of  managerial  talent  and 
because  of  the  ever-increasing  competitive 
pressiues  on  smaller  companies  and  indus- 
tries dominated  by  corporate  giants.  Take- 
over techniques  are  constantly  changing; 
securities  regulations  must  be  equally  flex- 
ible if  investors  are  to  be  protected. 

Well,  this  is  just  one  more  aspect,  one  more 
view  of  this  problem,  and  I  hope  the  Minister 
will  consider  this  in  bringing  in  his  amended 
legislation  later  this  year  or  next  year.  Does 
the  Minister  wish  to  comment  on  tliis  before 
I  go  on  to  the  other  matter? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:    I   thought   you   said 
that  was   the   last  matter? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  one  other  very  minor 
matter. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree;  I  am  just  trying  to  be 
accurate  in  my  memory,  that  is  all. 

Firstly,  the  matter  will  certainly  be  dealt 
with  by  the  commission's  study  under  mergers 
and  conglomerates,  takeovers,  and  so  on.  I 
am  sure  that  your  comments  alx)ut  the  gen- 
eral shortage  of  capital,  in  reference  to  an 
earlier  discussion  in  the  House  tonight,  are 
closely  related  to  the  takeover  merger  involv- 
ing the  exchange  of  papers  and  securities 
rather  than  cash. 

In  your  earher  remarks,  I  think  1  should 
point  out  that  our  present  Securities  Act,  the 
one  called  the  1966  Act,  requires  full  dis- 
closure under  a  takeover  bid  circular,  and, 
if  the  directors  recommend  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  a  takeover  bid,  then  the  directors' 
circular  is  required. 

Secondly,  the  situation  with  respect  to,  say. 
the  much  referred  to  case  of  Phihp  Morris 
and  others,  over  the  last  day  or  so.  I  must 
point  out  that  the  Philip  Morris  takeover  bid, 
and  its  offer  for  $12,  and  subsequently  $15  a 
share  figure,  was  qualified  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Ontario.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  requirements 
between  the  two  jurisdictions.  I  think  this 
should  be  a  matter  of  record  and  be  taken 
into  account.  I  mean  we  are  not  that  far 
behind  in  these  matters. 

I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  that  question 
to  which  I  said  I  did  not  have  the  answer, 
and  this  has  to  do  with  a  prospectus  of  a 
company  tilled  H.  and  M.  Taxsavers  Limited. 
The  background  of  this  had  to  do  with  our 
debate  on  Tuesday  dealing  with  lawsuits 
being  brought  against  certain  individuals  and/ 
or  the  company,  and  whether  or  not,  in  the 
prospectus  approved  by  the  securities  commis- 
sion, any  reference  has  been  made  to  that 
lawsuit.  When  I  indicated  to  the  House  that 
it  was  my  understanding  that  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  lawsuits,  the  various  heads 
in  the  Opposition  seemed  to  me  to  nod— "No, 
no.  It  has  not  been  included". 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  did  not  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  this  is  the  proli- 
lem  with  just  a  nod;  it  is  like  a  wink— you  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  yes  or  no.  You  have  to 
be  careful  about  nods. 

Mr.  Shulman:   It  was  u  (lucstion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  any  event,  may  I 
answer  your  question.  I  now  have  tlie  actual 
prospectus  in  front  of  me  and  page  nine,  in 
a  distinct  section  by  itself  entitled  "Legal 
Proceedings"  which  follows  the  previous  sec- 
tion, deals  with  material  contracts.  And  they 
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are  all  outlined  with  contracts  and  the  com- 
pany  it  has   entered  into. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Legal  Proceedings" 
IS  the  following  paragraph.  And  I  will  read  it 
verbatim: 

The  company,  Mr.  Gerry  Paul  Haynes, 
and  Haynes  and  Haynes  Limited,  are  the 
defendants  in  an  action  instituted  on  Feb- 
mary  14,  1969,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  by  Peter  Leigh  Bell,  the  fomier 
director  and  officer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Leigh  Bell's  claim  against  the  com- 
pany is  for  a  declaration  that  he  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  company  and  for  damages  for 
wrongful  dismissal. 

In  the  same  action,  Mr.  Leigh  Bell  has 
also  claimed  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  refusing  to  permit  him  to 
examine  the  books  of  account,  accounting 
records,  and  all  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments of  the  company,  and  has  also  re- 
quested a  declaration  that  the  defendants 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  hold  in  trust 
for  him  a  one-half  interest  in  the  market- 
ing rights  of  the  Macro  Data  systems,  T-1 
general  computer  programme  referred  to 
under  the  heading  "Tax-Savers"  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Just  to  save  time,  I  only 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  there.  I  did  not 
really  want  to  hear  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  next  sen- 
tence is  of  interest  and  we  might  as  well 
complete  it.  I  mean,  you  like  for  me  to  be 
thorough.  The  next  sentence  is  of  some  inter- 
est, to  me  at  least. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Messrs  Fasken  and  Calvin,  solicitors  for 

the  company  in  this  matter,  have  indicated 

that  they   do   not  believe   that  this   action 

will  be  successful. 

•So  that  there  you  have  an  entire  outline  of 
the  plaintiff's  claim.  They  have  lawyers  act- 
ing for  them,  and  there  is  the  lawyers'  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Minister.  One  final  little  matter  that  I  have 
in  this  vote.  This  afternoon  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  investigation  into  revenue 
properties;  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  go  further  through  my  files.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  Minister  would,  in  his  inves- 
tigation, go  a  litde  further  and  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  company  which  I  believe 
may  be  allied  to  it  in  some  way.  The  name 
of  that  company  is  "Seaway". 

The  background  of  this  company  is  a  rather 
interesting  one.   Seaway  Properties,  I  belie\'e 


it  is  called.  It  is  listed  on  The  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  This  is  a  company  that  ran  the 
iSeaway  Hotel.  They  actually  still  do  run  the 
Seaway  Hotels  down  on  the  lake  front.  The 
ownership  of  the  company  was  taken  over,  I 
believe  a  period  of  about  two  years  ago,  by 
new  entrepreneurs.  At  that  time  the  owner- 
ship was  taken  over,  I  believe  the  assets  of 
the  company  were  approximately  $4  a  share. 
I  may  be  out  a  little  bit  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  it  was  quite  close  to  that.  A  very  strange 
series  of  circumstances  then  followed.  The 
stock  moved  up  steadily  from  the  time  the 
new  ownership  took  over  till  it  finally  reached 
a  price  of  some  $39  a  share. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  stock  is  listed 
on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

During  the  course  of  this  rise,  various  pur- 
chases were  made,  I  believe,  and  these  pur- 
chases were  made  for  value,  but  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  the  actual  value 
of  the  stock  did  not  change  particularly  from 
its  original  $4  or  $5  a  share— unless  it  was 
worth  a  little  more  because  of  the  new  man- 
agement. In  any  case  it  got  up  to  $39  a 
share,  and  then  a  most  strange  incident  oc- 
curred. One  million  shares  of  stock  were  sold 
to  certain  preferred  persons  at  a  price  of  $25 
a  share.  This  is  when  the  stock  was  listed  on 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and  was  selling 
at  $39  a  share. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  securities  commis- 
sion gave  their  approval  to  this.  I  hope  they 
did  not,  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange  gave  approval  to  this 
taking  place  and,  leaving  other  factors  aside, 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  a  most  strange  trans- 
action. This  is  what  is  known  as  a  secondary 
issue;  that  is,  when  a  stock  is  listed  and  is 
trading,  further  stock  may  be  issued  to  the 
public.  I  believe  it  is  quite  unheard  of  to 
have  an  issue  made  so  far  below  the  market 
price  of  the  stock.  Normally,  when  a  second- 
aiy  issue  is  being  made,  it  is  made  a  fraction, 
a  point  or  a  half  a  point,  below  the  closing 
price  of  the  stock  the  previous  day.  The  fact 
that  the  stock  was  issued  some  $14  below  the 
current  price  of  the  stock  indicates  two  things 
right  off  the  bat.  First  of  all,  the  people  issu- 
ing it  were  aware  that  it  was  not  worth  any- 
where near  $39  a  share;  secondly,  those  that 
were  being  cut  in  on  this  gravy  train  were 
l)eing  allowed  to  buy  stock  at  $25  which  they 
could  in  effect,  immediately  step  out  and  sell 
at  $39. 

They  did  one  little  thing.  They  said,  "Be 
a  good  boy",  to  the  various  people  involved, 
"and  promise  you  will  not  sell  it  for  a  year". 
And  they  all  said,  "We  promise,  we  promise". 
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But  this  was  not  put  in  writing.  There  was 
no  legal  effort  made  to  make  sure  that  stock 
did  not  immediately  bang  out.  And  some  of 
it  immediately  did  bang  out.  So  what  hap- 
pens—this of  course  fuelled  the  collapse  which 
we  see  occurring  before  our  very  eyes.  The 
stock  has  gone  down  steadily  since  that  time. 

There  are  certain  other  factors  in  this 
underwriting  of  a  million  shares  of  stock  at 
$25— certain  factors  which  involve  certain 
members  of  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  I 
have  been  supplied  certain  information  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  because 
I  have  no  way  of  investigating  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  it  here  in  the  House,  because  I 
cannot  substantiate  it.  But  I  will  supply  it  to 
the  Minister.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  if  he 
will,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  inves- 
tigate these  other  matters  which  I  will  supply 
to  him  after  this  is  over. 

But  on  leaving  that  aside,  a  really  unsub- 
stantiated matter  as  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it 
there  is  something  very  rotten  in  this  under- 
writing, because  what  they  did  was  fuel  the 
collapse  of  their  own  stock.  They  brought  in 
$25  million  which  they  used  to  purchase  an- 
other company.  This  is  a  matter  that  the 
member  for  York  Centre  touched  on  very 
lightly,  very  lightly  this  afternoon.  They  used 
it  to  purchase  Levy's. 

Whether  the  $32  million  that  was  paid  for 
Levy's  is  a  fair  price  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  enter— it  certainly  is  a  full  price.  They 
paid  well  for  Levy's,  but  the  thing  that 
disturbs  me  is  tlie  underwriting,  and  the  fact 
that  no  investigation  was  made  by  the 
securities  commission,  the  fact  that  it  was 
allowed,  by  very  well  connected  people  at 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  who  should 
have  known  better.  In  effect,  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Minister  to  inquire  whether  any  of 
tlie  people  who  were  on  that  comimittee  took 
down  a  portion  of  that  underwriting.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  tliey  did.  And,  if  they  did 
take  down  a  portion  of  that  underwriting,  did 
they  subsequently  sell  the  stock? 

To  come  back  to  Revenue  Properties,  I 
believe  that  the  same  gentleman  who  has  pro- 
moted the  rise  and  fall  of  Seaway,  is  closely 
coimected  with  Revenue  Properties.  If  I  am 
wrong  please  correct  me.  I  believe  that  this 
is  correct.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Minister  if 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  consider  stopping 
trading  in  Revenue  Properties,  that  if  he  does 
do  so  he  should  also  stop  trading  in  Seaway, 
because  the  collapse  of  one  is  going  to  trigger 
the  collapse  of  the  other  and  vice-versa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Maybe  the  broker. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Is  that  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  answer  it  if  he  asks 
that  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  be  glad  to 
look  into  that  matter  and  the  additional 
matter  about  Revenue  Properties  relating  to 
Seaway  and  the  dispostion  of  the  stock  and 
the  $25  as  outlined  in  Hansard.  We  will  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
made  a  sort  of  a  sotto  voce  comment  which 
I  could  not  help  overhearing  and  which  in- 
dictates  to  me  he  knows  a  little  more  about 
this,  perhaps  almost  as  much  about  this  as 
I  do.  But,  in  light  of  tlie  fact  that  he  has 
made  this  comment,  perhaps  I  should— no? 
He  is  saying  no.  I  was  wondering  if  perhaps 
I  should  go  further  but,  all  right,  I  will  stop 
there.  However,  I  would  suggest  that  urgent 
and  immediate  action  is  necessary.  I  am 
sorry  the  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr, 
Deacon)  is  not  here  to  hear  these  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  702? 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  give  us  a  list  of  the  studies  which 
have  now  been  undertaken  by  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  because  I  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  public  relations  work  of  the 
commission  is  very  good;  if  there  is  a  matter 
which  comes  up  anywhere  now,  we  an- 
nounce a  study  the  next  day  in  tliat  parti- 
cular field,  I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of 
the  studies,  I  am  sure  tliere  are  many  studies, 
so  maybe  I  can  qualify  it  by  the  major 
studies  which  are  being  undertaken  at  the 
present  time  by  the  securities  commission. 
For  example,  the  study  by  Professor  Johnson 
of  tlie  insider  trading  and  timely  disclosure 
provisions,  which  was  announced  just  after 
the  Texas  Gulf  decision  in  the  U.S.- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  There  will  not  be 
any  trouble  in  doing  that,  subject  to  the  one 
consideration  that  there  will  not  be  any  dis- 
closure or  inclusion  in  that  Hst  of  special  in- 
vestigations into  certain  files  which  may  or 
may  not  come  to  any— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  I  am  thinking  of 
studies   of   general   application. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  General  interest.  Yes, 
we  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Vote  702  agreed  to. 
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On   vote   703. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  superintendent  of  in- 
surance and  registrar  of  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations;  the  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  it  might  be  appro- 
priate now,  because  it  is  related  to  the 
previous  vote  in  some  vi'ay,  if  I  follow  up  the 
Prudential  matter  in  relation  to  the  Went- 
worth  Insurance  Company.  Does  the  Min- 
ister wish  to  comment  before  I  go  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  situation  with 
respect  to  Wentworth  and  North  American 
Life,  which  were  both  subsidiaries  of  Pru- 
dential, is  as  follows:  Wentworth  was  an 
Ontario  incorporated  insurance  company 
dealing,  among  other  things,  in  automobile 
risks.  North  American  was  a  federally  incor- 
porated company  with  its  head  office  in 
Montreal. 

In  the  supervision  of  insurance  companies, 
the  superintendent  of  insurance— was  there 
something?  I  missed  that. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  we  are 
just  listening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  great,  I  like 
attention. 

There  is  a  deposit  required  from  each 
company  witli  a  licence,  which  must  be 
deposited  with  the  superintendent.  I  have 
forgotten  the  details  of  it,  whether  it  is  with 
the  superintendent  or  the  Treasurer  of  the 
province.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  deposit  that 
relates  to  the  size  of  the  operation  of  the 
business  and  the  voliune  of  risks  that  are 
undertaken.  It  has  been  our  view  that  that 
deposit  was  among  other  things,  like  a  bond, 
if  I  could  use  that  word  later  on  we  will 
come  back  to  the  subject  of  bonds,  but  I  am 
using  the  word  in  a  positive  sense  here— it 
was  sort  of  a  deposit  or  a  bond.  It  would  be 
available  in  certain  contingencies  so  that  the 
superintendent  would  be  able  to  allocate  to 
certain  purposes;  I  mean,  company  purposes, 
in  certain  eventualities. 

Of  course,  when  the  two  companies  went 
into  liquidation,  went  into  bankruptcy,  one  of 
the  assets  that  was  listed  was  the  deposit  with 
the  superintendent  of  insurance.  The  super- 
intendent of  insurance  for  Ontario  claimed 
the  money  as  his  in  his  official  position, 
and  the  liquidator  or  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
claimed  it  as  his.  There  was  a  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  legal  position,  whichever  way 
this  money  went.  If  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  of  Ontario  was  able  to  retain  the 
deposit    under    his    control    in    spite    of    the 


bankruptcy,  as  I  beheve  he  should  have  been 
able  to,  then  that  money  would  be  available 
to  assist  in  the  straightening  up  of  claims  and 
matters  of  that  sort  where  there  was  certainly 
a  degree  of  obligation  involved  to  which  the 
lion,  member  has  made  reference.  The  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  took  the  other  position,  that 
the  money  should  be  payable  to  him  and 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  should  surrender 
the  money  and  enable  the  trustee  to  take  it, 
put  it  into  the  general  assets  and  make  them 
available  to  tlie  general  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  general  policy- 
holders should  have  had  a  prior  position  to 
the  ordinary  creditors  of  the  company.  So 
this  matter  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  I 
think  it  was  referred  to  the  Master  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  who  ruled  against  us.  We  then  took 
his  ruling  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario 
which  ruled  in  favour  of  Ontario  and  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  of  Ontario. 

The  third  thing  that  happened  was  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  appealed  that  rul- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and 
that  is  where  the  matter  stands  now.  I  was 
informed  today  that  the  decision  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  not  been 
handed  down.  Tlie  ruling  that  went  against 
us  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  was  on 
constitutional  grounds,  that  The  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  Canada,  which  is  a  federal  Act,  had 
precedence  over  The  Insurance  Act  of  On- 
tario. And  therein  briefly  are  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

I  would  have  to  add  one  other  quahfication, 
that  should  this  action  be  successful— I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  latest  figures,  I  do  not 
have  them  before  me,  of  what  moneys  would 
be  available  to  the  superintendent— this  case 
pertains  only  to  Wentworth  and  any  Went- 
worth policyholders  because  the  North 
American  company  was  out  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  a  federal  company,  and  there 
we  are.  But  those  are  the  facts  of  the  matter. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  has 
not  been  handed  dovsoi.  A  good  deal  of  time 
has  been  taken  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
explained  this  to  us  last  year,  and  again  I 
must  make  tlie  same  point  that  I  did  with  the 
Craigs.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  and  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  to  fight  this  matter  in  the  courts; 
ultimately  someone  is  going  to  win,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  what  about  the  human  beings  in- 
volved? Can  the  Minister  not  take  any 
action?   There   is  not  that  much  money  in- 
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volved.  It  is  not  like  the  Prudential  creditors, 
where  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  involved.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  figure  out,  the  whole  thing  is  something 
less  than  $25,000,  as  far  as  these  individual 
cases  go.  Can  the  Minister  not  take  this  out 
of  the  general  fund  or  the  driving  fund  or 
somewhere  to  solve  the  real  tragedy?  I  would 
hke  to  detail  the  one  which  I  was  trying  to 
detail  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  there  is  any  recourse 
along  the  lines  the  member  suggests,  it  would 
come,  in  my  view,  from  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund,  over  which  I  have  no 
control. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  this  intrigues  me 
vitally.  Will  the  Minister  recommend  to  his 
friend  who  is  sitting  right  behind  him  at 
tliLs  moment  that  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund  make  these  payments?  If  he  will 
recommend  that,  I  believe  he  may  have  some 
influence  with  the  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett).  Perhaps  that  would  solve  the  whole 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  made  that  rec- 
ommendation, and  his  advisors  tell  him  that 
he  has  no  authority  to  make  the  payments. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  we  seem  to  be  caught 
up  in  a  mass  of  red  tape  within  the  Cabinet. 

All  right,  let  me  come  back  then.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  this  case,  and  after  I  am 
through  with  the  case— it  is  a  brief  one— I 
am  going  to  come  back  to  you  and  say,  "Do 
something". 

This  concerns  a  Mrs.  Caroline  Smith.  Five 
years  ago,  there  was  an  accident,  as  I  started 
to  explain  to  you  before,  where  three  cars 
were  involved.  They  were  the  third  car  in 
the  row;  they  struck  the  second  car.  In  law, 
they  were  responsible  for  the  accident  to  the 
passengers  of  the  second  car,  and  a  lady 
passenger  in  the  second  auto  claimed  a  per- 
sonal injury  and  sustained  a  lawsuit  against 
Mr.  Smith.  This  was  way  back  in  1963,  long 
before  the  bankruptcy  of  Wentworth  and 
Prudential  and  North  America,  and  it  should 
have  been  settled.  But,  because  of  the  slow- 
ness of  the  courts,  it  went  along  very,  very 
slowly  and,  by  the  time  the  thing  finally  got 
settled  and  a  judgment  was  handed  down  of 
$8,700,  Prudential  had  gone  bankrupt  and 
with  it,  Wentworth  had  gone.  And  they  said 
that  is  too  bad,  your  insurance  is  no  good; 
you  have  to  pay  the  $8,700.  Well,  they  did 
not  have  any  $8,700.  What  they  did  have 
was  $1,256.80,  and  that  was  all  taken  away 
from   them.    And   they  were   told   they  still 


owed  $7,493.20.  They  are  in  this  impossible 
position,  and  Mrs.  Smith  writes  to  me  and 
says: 

We  are  now  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  our  home  and  securities.  How  could 
such  a  thing  be  allowed  to  happen?  Has 
our  government  no  concern  for  the  little 
man  in  this  great  society?  Have  they  no 
feeling  of  obligation  or  responsibiHty  in 
these  matters?  What  is  to  become  of  us  if 
investments  in  our  future,  through  insur- 
ance and  securities,  are  allowed  to  col- 
lapse right  before  our  eyes?  Something 
must  be  done,  Dr.  Shulman,  to  save  us 
and  many  others  from  this  pending  finan- 
cial burden.  I  have  enclosed,  with  this 
letter,  photostatic  copies  of  correspondence 
and  policies  related  to  this  matter.  .  .  .  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  dealt  with  unjustly 
and  that  perhaps,  through  your  knowledge 
in  this  area,  we  might  be  helped.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  to  bring  the  above  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  governing  bodies 
and  general  public  would  most  certainly 
be  appreciated.  We  are  in  need  of  your 
assistance.  Dr.  Shulman,  and  hope  that  you 
will  contact  us  should  any  additional  infor- 
mation be  needed  regarding  our  complaint. 
Yours  truly, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Smith, 
26  Bullvalley  Drive, 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 

This  is  a  human  tragedy  which  we  have 
facing  us  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  will 
agree  with  me.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Craig  case.  The  Minister  has  said  he  recog- 
nizes the  governmental  obligation  and  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  that  the  moneys  be  paid  out  of 
the  motor  vehicles  accident  claims  fund. 

All  right,  the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims 
fund  cannot.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
refuses  to  pay  it. 

I  come  back  to  this  Minister  because, 
really,  the  responsibility  has  to  lie  in  his 
department  and  not  in  The  Department  of 
Transport.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  is 
there  no  source  of  funds  that  you  can  tap? 
It  is  not  a  huge  sum  of  money,  it  is  a  little 
amount  of  money  and  there  is  governmental 
responsibility  here.  Can  the  Minister  not  go 
to  the  Cabinet  at  your  next  meeting,  saying: 
"This  is  a  case  where  government  should  step 
in.  This  is  a  case  where  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility whatsoever  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  involved.  This  is  a  case  where  gov- 
ernment owes  a  duty  to  the  persons  involved"? 
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Can  the  Minister  not  make  that  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Cabinet?  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  if  you  made  that  recommendation  that 
there  are  other  humane  men  in  the  Cabinet 
who  would  accept  the  recommendation  and 
the  money  would  be  voted  out  of  general 
funds.    Would  the  Minister  do  that  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  know  the 
case  by  name  or  by  detail  but  if  the  hon. 
member  will  send  me  the  file  I  would  be  glad 
to  inform  myself  on  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  quite 
let  it  go  that  easily.  Yes,  I  will  send  the  Min- 
ister the  file.  But  the  Minister  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Craig  case  which  is 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Will  the  Minister  make  that  recommenda- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  Craig  case  which  is 
certainly  settled?  He  knows  the  matter  very 
well.  It  has  come  before  the  courts.  The  total 
matter  is  $2,000  but  this  man  is  a  labourer. 
He  does  not  have  $2,000.  He  is  struggling  to 
pay  $25  a  week. 

It  is  something  where  he  has  no  responsi- 
bility whatsoever.  He  behaved  in  good  faitli. 
He  acted  as  a  good  citizen.  Will  the  Minister, 
in  that  case— and  if  this  case  is  similar— make 
this  recommendation  to  Cabinet?  That  is  all 
anyone  could  ask  of  the  Minister,  If  the  Min- 
ister will  make  that  recommendation  of 
Cabinet  and  they  turn  it  down,  the  Minister 
has  done  the  right  thing  at  least.  Will  the 
Minister  do  that  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  send  the  file  to  me,  I  shall  inform  myself 
of  the  detail  of  it.  I  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question. 

Mr.  Shulman:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min- 
ister already  has  the  details  and  the  Craig  file. 
I  suppHed  that  to  him  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  let  us  come  back  to 
the  Craigs.  Yes,  I  will  do  that.  What  about 
the  Craig  case,  will  the  Minister  do  anything 
for  the  Craigs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Tjhe  most  I  can  say 
since  it  is  with  another  department  is  that 
I  will  try  to  correlate  the  two  matters  and 
see  what  can  be  done  from  there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  to  another  matter, 
unless  there  is  some  other  member  who 
wishes  the  floor. 


Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  that  this  is  the  vote  imder 
which  car  insurance  can  be  discussed  and  I 
want  to  talk  about  car  insurance  generally. 
I  want  to  refer  to  one  specific  problem  that 
has  been  drawn  to  my  attention  within  the 
last  day  or  two. 

Now  certainly  all  of  us  have,  from  time 
to  time,  received  complaints  about  car  in- 
surance. But  the  one  complaint  to  which  I 
want  to  make  refemce  tonight  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  young  man  20  years  of  age,  who 
bought  his  own  car,  he  sought  insurance  and 
obtained  it,  at  the  rate  of  $380  a  year,  I 
believe. 

He  happened  to  be  involved  in  a  minor 
accident.  When  I  say  minor  I  mean  one  in 
wliich  there  were  no  personal  injuries,  I  think 
in  this  particular  case  he  ran  off  the  road 
and  his  car  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
$150  or  $200.  He  was  not  injured  himself. 
There  was  no  one  else  involved  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  t>'pe  of  accident  is  a 
minor  one. 

The  difficulty  arose  when  the  insurance 
company  was  notified  of  the  accident,  paid 
the  claim  and  then  upon  renewal  of  his  in- 
surance they  said:  "Your  rate  was  $380  pre- 
viously, it  is  now  $800.  You  either  pay  it 
or  we   do  not  give   you  insurance." 

Now  I  realize  full  well  that  with  younger 
people,  people  who  are  under  25  years  of 
age,  statistics  can  be  used  to  prove  that  the 
accident  rate  in  that  group  is  higher  than 
the  average  beyond  that  particular  age  and 
so,  the  risks  are  greater.  I  can- 
Mr.  Shulman:  What  was  the  date  of  that 
case? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Shulman:  What  was  the  date  of  that 


Mr.  Gaunt:  The  date  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  date  on  which  it  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  This  happened  within  the  last 
eight  months,  yes.  And  what  I  am  saying  to 
you  is,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  given 
the  greater  risks  involved  in  this  age  group, 
the  attitude  oould  reasonably  be  taken  that 
the  insurance  rates  would  be  somewhat  higher. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  Minister,  is  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  using  this  situation 
to  gouge  the  pubfic.  They  are  saying  that  the 
risks  are  greater  and  if  a  young  person  has 
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an  accident,  they  simply  take  it  upon  them- 
selves—not all  of  them,  but  in  a  lot  of  cases— 
to  simply  shove  up  the  insurance  rate  be- 
yond the  point  where  any  ordinary  person  can 
aflFord  to  pay  it  and  I  think  this  is  wrong. 

I  think  that  the  department  just  simply  has 
to  do  something  about  this  situation.  I  get 
complaint  after  complaint  about  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  fact  tliat  they  are  charging 
these  exorbitant  rates  to  yoimger  people. 

But,  I  think  this  most  recent  case  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  within  the  last  few  days 
is  perhaps  the  most  grievous  that  I  have  seen, 
certainly  in  recent  months. 

So  I  urge  the  Minister  and  I  would  seek 
his  comments  in  this  regard  because  it  is  a 
very  pressing  problem  and  I  think  it  is  be- 
coming even  more  acute  as  the  years  go  on. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  Minister  has  to 
say  about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  am  pleased 
to  comment  on  the  hon.  memiber's  observa- 
tions, but  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  them 
on  certain  coimts.  I  know  of  no  files  that 
have  come  from  the  hon.  member  to  me,  or 
to  my  deputy,  dealing  with  such  matters  of 
which  he  complained. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  know.  You  said 
you  had  received  many,  many  complaints. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  I  have  certainly  talked 
to  the  department  of  insurance  on  many 
occasions.  I  have  not  sent  the  files  to  you  or 
to  your  deputy,  but  I  have  certainly  com- 
municated, at  length,  with  some  of  your 
insurance  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  might  be  as  well 
for  you  to  talk  with  the  Minister  once  in  a 
while. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that,  I  like  talking  to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  like  talking  to  you 
too. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Thank  you.  Well  then  we  will 
talk  to  one  another— we  must  have  lunch 
together  some   day. 

Hon.  Mr.  RoMntitree:  Here  is  the  situation. 
I  think  the  date  is  important  with  respect  to 
this  policy  renewal  date,  that  is  the  first 
thing.  The  second  thing  is  that  the  16  to  25 
year  group  is  the  group  that  in  every  juris- 
diction bears  a  premium— a  premium  on  the 
premium— a  higher  premium  on  automobile 
insurance  than  other  groups.  It  is  due  to  ex- 


perience, because  it  is  in  that  age  group  that 
the  accidents  take  place.  There  are  certain 
situations— not  knowing  the  man's  name  I  can 
talk  and  debate  the  matter  without  any  per- 
sonal inferences  being  involved— but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  person  being  accident 
prone. 

Mr.   Gaunt:    But  this   fellow  is   not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  but  maybe 
there  were  other  situations,  I  do  not  know, 
that  were  not  reported,  that  he  had  fixed 
up  himself.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to 
have  a  look  at  that  file  and  the  information 
you  have,  and  I  will  look  at  it  and  see  that 
my  own  office  screens  it.  We  will  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  this,  because  I  know  of  no 
other  cases  that  have  gone  to  a  premium  of 
$800.  There  is  something  unusual  about  it. 

I  might  also  say  that,  through  the  efForts 
of  this  Minister  and  my  department,  last  year 
we  achieved  a  substantial  improvement  lead- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  cancellation  of 
policies  in  mid-term.  There  has  not  been  one 
complaint  about  that  in  the  past  12  to  16 
months.  There  was  also  a  reduction  in  the 
added  premium  for  accident  records. 

If  the  hon.  member  will  give  me  the 
material,  and  some  identifying  material— the 
insurers'  name  and  address,  the  company  in- 
volved, and  the  date  of  the  renewal— we  will 
see  that  the  thing  is  investigated  and  try  to 
get  some  answers  for  you.  I  think  these  things 
have  to  be  answered,  and  generally  we  are 
meeting  with  a  high  rate  of  success  in  deal- 
ing with  the  type  of  problem  which  you 
raise. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  forward  the  file  to  my  hon.  friend. 
I  would  certainly  do  that  within  the  next 
few  days,  and  I  hope  that  the  matter  can  be 
resolved  and  a  much  happier  situation  result, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  my  friend,  the 
insured. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Minister  say  that  the 
department  has  almost  eliminated  the  mid- 
term cancellations.  I  think  tliis  has  been  a 
problem  over  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  has  been  eliminated, 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  has  been  eliminated,  en- 
tirely? Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  This 
has  been  a  problem,  here  again  with  the 
younger  people,  the  people  between  16  and 
25,  so  that  I  am  certainly  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  department  is  pursuing  this  matter 
to  that  extent  and  meeting  with  this  type  of 
response. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister,  one  of  the  complaints  made 
last  year  was  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
fault.  The  Minister  may  recall  that  there  was 
a  long  discussion  on  auto  insurance  last  year 
in  which  we  were  perhaps  a  little  unkind  to 
him  because  compensation  regardless  of  fault 
had  not  been  brought  into  Ontario.  Since 
that  time  we  have  gone  through  the  motions 
and  there  is  a  voluntary  scheme  which  sort 
of  scratches  the  surface  a  little  bit,  or  per- 
haps tickles  it,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  a  much  better  scheme  has  been 
brought  out  in  British  Columbia,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  what  his  views  are  on 
this  scheme  which  is  coming  into  British 
Columbia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  is  just  a 
little  premature  to  comment  on  it  because 
there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  changes 
in  tlie  scheme  as  advertised  and  announced, 
and  what  is  being  considered  right  at  this 
moment.  Certainly  it  is  going  to  be  a  much 
costlier  scheme  than  was  first  contemplated, 
and  it  has  certain  definite  limitations.  It  is  a 
scheme  that  requires  some  study,  and  until  it 
really  becomes  finalized  I  do  not  think  it 
may  be  fair,  at  this  stage,  to  knock  it  about, 
or   to   give   a   final   opinion   about   it. 

Let  me  say  tliis,  that  the  basic  or  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  prqposed  British 
Columbia  Act  were  four.  First,  was  the  re- 
moval of  liability  from  property  damage 
caused  by  an  automobile.  That  was  qualified 
by  this,  that  any  damage  to  property  in  ex- 
cess of  $250  would  not  be  coverable;  it  must 
i)e  borne  by  the  party  himself.  The  second 
aspect  is  the  compulsory  one.  No  person  is 
permitted  to  drive  an  automobile  unless  he  is 
insured  for  $50,000  liability  to  injured  third 
parties,  and  (b)  $50,000  liabihty  to  non- 
residents to  property  damage,  and  (c)  acci- 
dent benefits  regardless  of  fault. 

The  third  factor  is  stricter  control  of 
drivers— an  increased  minimum  driving  age  to 
18,  a  penalty  for  acquiring  ten  demerit  marks, 
and  doctors  are  required  to  report  on  drivers 
with  dangerous  medical  conditions.  On  the 
latter  two  points,  of  course,  we  have  that 
system  here  in  Ontario,  about  the  demerit 
marks,  and  the  requirement  on  doctors. 
Whether  it  works  well  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion, but  I  guess  that  is  another  subject.  The 
fourth  item  is  the  establishment  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Auto  Insurance  Board  and 
Fund.  The  board  has  powers  to  examine 
automobile  insurance,  establish  minimum 
rates,  provide  research  in  driver  training  and 
safety,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 


Minister  for  the  providing  of  automobile 
insurance  tlirough  the  fund.  So  that  latter  one 
is  a  bit  of  an  all-inclusive  type  of  thing 
involving  safety,  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions as,  if  and  when  tlie  fund  is  to  provide 
automobile  insurance  and  the  supervision  of 
rates. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  British 
Columbia  legislation  early  in  the  spring,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes.  One  of  the 
things  has  to  do  with  certain  types  of 
damages  which  are  easily  and  readily  as- 
certained, and  which  lend  themselves  to 
settlement,  so  the  system  of  liability  without 
fault  could  work  in  those  fields.  But,  where 
physical  or  personal  damage  has  been  suf- 
fered, and  on  the  question  of  establishing 
tlie  amount  of  damages  in  excess  of  a  certain 
amount,  those  cases,  of  course,  must  go  to  a 
court  or  a  tribunal.  Similarly,  the  restriction 
with  respect  to  reciprocity;  the  B.C.  plan 
will  be  reciprocal  with  any  other  plan  in 
other  jurisdiction  of  similar  nature,  but  where 
no  reciprocal  arrangements  exist  between  the 
two  parties  involved,  then  a  law  suit  or  the 
courts  must  adjudicate. 

I  can  only  say,  I  was  trying  to  look  into 
this  within  the  last  week  to  see  what  the 
present  position  was,  but  it  is  still  too  soon 
to  give  to  this  House  the  kind  of  assessment 
I  would  like  to  give  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
The  reason  I  asked  you  about  British  Colum- 
bia is  because  I  have  a  copy  of  a  speech  you 
made  there  about  six  weeks  ago.  Perhaps  I 
will  quote  a  bit  from  it  in  a  moment. 

What  disturbs  me  is  not  what  is  happening 
in   British   Columbia— although   their   plan   is 
undoubtedly    better    than    ours— but   what   is 
not  happening  in  Ontario.  In  Ontario  we  do 
not  have  a  proper  no-fault  insurance  scheme. 
We  have  a  voluntary  scheme  which  is  inade- 
quate.   I   am   quoting   now   from   a   Toronto 
newspaper  dated  Friday,  November  8,  last: 
The  main  difference  in  the  existing  stan- 
dard auto  insurance  policy  is  the  addition 
of  a  limited  accident  benefit  protection  and 
optional  coverage  for  the  insurance  buyer. 
It  pays  up  to  $5,000  in  death  benefits  and 
dismemberment   payment,    or    $35    weekly 
indemnity   in  case   of  disabling  injury   re- 
gardless of  who  is  at  fault  in  a  car  accident. 

In  other  words,  totally  inadequate  amounts, 
and  even  with  these  inadequate  amounts,  it 
is  a  voluntary  scheme.  I  could  not  understand 
why,  after  all  the  facts  were  placed  before 
you  last  year,  you  did  not  bring  in  a  proper 
no-fault  scheme,  until   I  got  a  copy  of  that 
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speech  of  yours  in  my  hand.  I  am  going  to 
quote  from  that  speech  because  it  disturbs 
me  a  great  deal.  This  speech  was  made  on 
March  17,  1969,  by  the  hon.  Minister  to  the 
annual  meeting  and  conference  of  the  Insur- 
ance Agents  Association  of  British  Columbia 
at  the  Airport  Inn  in  Richmond,  British  Col- 
umbia, and  I  quote: 

Should  I  discuss  the  image  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  and  what  might  be  done  to 
change  it,  if  indeed  that  change  is  desirable 
or  necessary?  Or,  should  I  deal  with  the 
attacks  from  without  or  the  unilateral  action 
from  within  which  sometimes  lead  to  mis- 
understandings? One  thought  that  persists 
;us  I  look  at  you  and  consider  the  contribu- 
tions which  you  as  earners  and  producers 
contribute,  your  families  and  your  prov- 
ince, is  that  here  is  surely  in  this  industry 
something  viable  and  worthwhile  regard- 
less of  what  pressures  are  brought  to  bear 
from  the  political  left.  Let  us  not  forget 
who  our  friends  are. 

Let  me  read  that  line  again.  I  like  that  line. 
Let  us  not  forget  who  our  friends  are. 
We  in  Ontario  are  buffetted  by  the  same 
minority  philosophy  which  threatens  part 
of  your  livelihood  here.  We  are  told  by  the 
socialists  that  having  you  involved  in  auto- 
mobile insurance,  for  instance,  is  a  form 
of  featherbedding,  that  your  commissions 
are  only  an  acquisition  cost  of  the  business. 

Then  I  go  on  a  little  further  and  the  Min- 
ister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  not  true?  I 
have  said  that  right  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  know  why  you  do  not 
have  a  proper  insurance  plan.  You  have 
finally  admitted  why.  Because  you  know  who 
your  friends  are.  Yes,  we  know  who  your 
friends  are  too,  but  I  never  thought  you 
would  admit  it. 

I  will  go  on  a  little  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  you  say  in  this 
House  is  "get  rid  of  all  the  insurance  com- 
panies". 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  will  say  it  again.  This  form 
of  insurance  should  be  nationalized.  I  hope 
that  increases  the  donations  to  your  party 
from  the  insurance  companies  again  in  the 
next  election,  because  by  and  by  it  is  all 
going  to  be  swept  away.  You,  the  insurance 
companies,  all  of  you. 

I  go  on  with  the  quotation: 

Indeed  I  ask  myself,  what  is  wrong  with 

permitting  sound,  ethical  and  businesslike 


organizations  to  function,  create  jobs,  pay 
taxes,  make  a  profit,  and  provide  a  much 
needed  service  for  our  people.  What  is  so 
altruistic  about  turning  over  all  or  part  of 
any  functioning  enterprise  to  a  cotery  of 
public  servants  however  skillful  they  might 
be  when  it  is  being  operated  responsibly 
in  the  public  interest  by  the  pri\ate  sector. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  whole  point.  It  is  not 
being  operated  in  the  public  interest.  We  still 
do  not  have  a  no  fault  scheme  here  despite 
everything  that  has  been  said,  despite  the 
cases  that  have  been  brought  to  you  by  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  in  this  House,  dozens  of 
them  last  year,  dozens  of  them  sitting  here 
which  I  could  read  to  you  again,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  waste  any  more  time  going 
through  them  all. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Carleton  East): 
You  did  that  with  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  with  all  its  faults,  is  much,  much 
better  than  the  auto  insurance  companies  and 
the  way  they  handle  their  policyholders. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Because  it  is  not 
government  run? 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  use  every  possible  gim- 
mick to  avoid  paying.  They  stall  people  out 
past  the  statute  of  limitations.  It  is  very  true. 
The  Minister  managed  to  get  the  facility 
brought  in  here,  and  the  facility  has  stopped 
outright  cancellations.  This  was  a  step  for- 
ward. A  baby  step  forward  so  we  will  ha\  e 
abuses. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  here.  I  will 
leave  the  Minister's  speech,  delightful  as  it  is 
—there  are  so  many  wonderful  quotes  here. 
I  would  suggest  in  future  when  making 
speeches  like  that,  you  should  gi\'e  it  to  a 
closed  audience  and  not  allow  the  political 
left,  as  you  refer  to  us,  to  get  copies  of  them. 
It  spills  the  beans  and  we  understand  e\'ery- 
thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  need  that  speech  to 
understand? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Oh,  you  will  be 
making  it  one  of  tiiese  days. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  letter  here. 

Mr.  Young:*  You  will  be  in  charge  of  in- 
surance eventually.  The  Liberal  Party  will  be 
the  same  as  they  did  for  medicare. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
member  for  Downsview  will  still  be  in  pubhc 
life  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Singer:  You  will  not  have  anything  to 
do  witli  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:   I  promise  you  I  will  cam- 
paign in  your  riding  next  time- 
Mr.  Singer:  Come  on  in.  Run  against  me. 
I  challenge  you. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  tempt  me,  you  tempt 
me.  But  you  are  a  secondary  enemy,  the 
enemy  must  remain  over  there.  The  minor 
irritants  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  primary 
notice. 

Well,  Mr.   Chairman,  if  we  can  return  to 
the    estimates.    I    have    a    letter   here    dated 
September  13,  1968. 
Dear  Dr.  Shulman: 

On  August  11,  1967,  my  wife,  four  and 
a  half  months  pregnant,  my  son  of  nine 
months  at  that  time,  and  myself  were  in- 
volved in  an  automobile  accident.  We  were 
rammed  from  behind  by  a  sportscar  travel- 
ling at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  We  went  to 
see  a  lawyer  about  it  a  week  later  and  he 
told  us  he  would  write  the  party  a  letter 
informing  him  that  he  was  acting  on  our 
behalf  and  would  be  in  touch  with  us.  No 
mention  was  made  at  all  of  the  time  Hmit 
on  claims.  We  have  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  grief  and  physical  injury,  whiplash, 
stretch  ligaments,  mental  disorders.  My  son 
was  bom  with  a  fractured  arm  and  suf- 
fered greatly  with  it.  I  have  suffered  loss 
of  hair,  mental  depression.  I  am  presently 
in  a  body  cast.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  ever 
work  again.  I  was  a  laboratory  technician 
at  Polymer  Corporation  before  and  I  missed 
no  time  from  work.  I  found  out  just 
recently  that  there  is  a  one  year  limit  to 
file  for  damages  and  my  lawyer  not  only 
did  not  tell  me  of  this,  he  did  not  file  for 
a  penny s worth  of  damages.  My  wife  has  a 
severe  ulcer  from  this,  and  my  depression 
is  so  great  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  Is  there  any  chance  to  get  an  exten- 
sion so  that  I  may  file  my  claim.  If  you  are 
interested  could  you  come  down  and  dis- 
cuss this  with  me.  Could  you  please  help 
me  from  becoming  a  welfare  case  and 
a  biu-den  on  the  public.  The  insurance  com- 
pany will  not  give  us  a  cent  because  they 
say  it  is  over  a  year.  We  consulted  several 
lawyers  and  they  tell  us  there  are  no  pro- 
visions for  negligence  on  the  lawyers  part. 
What  can  we  do? 

Yours  truly, 
Earl  Crawley. 

How  many  cases  do  we  have  here  where  the 
insurance  companies  stall.  They  get  the  case 


past  the  one  year  then  all  justice  goes  out 
the  window.  They  do  not  care.  They  say 
"Oh,  that  is  too  bad.  Too  bad  about  you. 
You  did  not  file  within  the  year." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  I  think  I 
would  have  to  speak  to  there— I  am  not  so 
sure  about  that  matter  of  the  lawyer  liability— 
the  first  thing  that  a  lawyer  who  is  dealing 
with  any  kind  of  a  claim,  whether  it  has 
to  do  with  a  municipality,  railroad,  a  ship 
or  an  automobile,  has  to  keep  in  mind  is  the 
factor  of  the  outline  of  the  claim  by  limita- 
tion. I  am  suggesting  that  there  may  very 
well  be  a  claim  against  that  lawyer  if  the 
case  was  in  fact  put  into  his  hands. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Besides,  the  lawyer  should  have 
insurance! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sounds  like  malprac- 
tice to  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sounds  like  negligence  to 
me  rather  than  malprictice.  But  let  us  not 
get  off  on  what  the  member  for  York  Centre 
was  discussing  this  afternoon  which  was  red 
herrings.  We  are  discussing  the  insurance 
companies. 

Now  we  know  all  the  deficiencies  of  so 
many  lawyers.  We  see  it  displayed  to  us 
daily,  but  that  is  another  matter  and  there  is 
not  much  we  can  do  about  that. 

There  is  though  something  we  can  do  about 
insurance  companies.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  in  a  clear  cut  case  of  this  nature 
to  dodge  behind  the  statute  of  limitations. 
When  you  have  to  extend  your  statute  of 
limitations,  do  so.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  I  detailed  for  you  last  year  in  these  esti- 
mates a  number  of  similar  cases  where, 
bing,  the  case  got  one  day  past  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  the  persons  were  told  they 
were  out  of  luck.  Surely  insurance  should 
not  be  just  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to 
these  companies  and,  even  though  they  are 
your  friends,  as  you  have  said.  Perhaps  be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  you  should  go  to 
them  and  say  "Look,  boys,  pals,  humanity 
must  come  into  this  too". 

If  this  was  a  government-run  scheme  there 
would  be  humanity;  if  it  is  going  to  remain 
a  privately-n.m  scheme,  we  expect  not  dodg- 
ing behind  the  law  but  looking  after  the 
individual  rights.  This  comes  back  to  exactly 
the  matter  I  discussed  before  with  the  Craigs 
and  the  other  families,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  ran  into  this  trouble.  When 
people  protect  themselves  by  buying  insur- 
ance should  they  not  get  the  benefit  of  that 
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insurance?  Should  insurance  companies  be 
allowed  to  dodge  behind  the  law?  And 
whether  or  not  any  inefficient  lawyer  is  in- 
volved is  really  an  irrelevance.  There  should 
be  a  responsibility  on  these  insurance  com- 
panies to— 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  For  ever  and  ever 
and  ever. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —to  compensate  within  rea- 
son persons  in  clear  cut  cases- 
Mr.  Ben:  What  is  within  reason— five  years, 
ten  years? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  would  consider  within  rea- 
son any  period  of  time  when  proof  is  clearly 
establishable.  And  if  that  proof  is  established 
one  year  later,  or  one  year  and  one  day,  or 
five  years  later,  then  they  should  pay,  be- 
cause there  is  a  responsibility  there- 
Mr.  Ben:  How  many  witnesses  could  you 
get? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Lawrence),  the  member  for  St.  Patrick, 
compared  this  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the 
workmen's  compensation  board.  I  want  to 
tell  the  member  for  St.  Patrick  that  I  took  a 
case  for  the— St.  George,  sorry;  St.  George 
and  the  dragon!  The  member  for  St.  George- 
that  I  took  a  case  that  dated  back  12  years  to 
the  compensation  board  and  they  saw  they 
had  made  a  mistake  because  the  proof  was 
there.  And  they  paid  it,  and  this  is  what 
would   happen— pardon? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
There  was  a  claim  within  the  limitation 
period? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  is  no  limitation  period, 
it  is  a  public  service  and  that  is  what  auto 
insurance  should  be.  Of  course  there  is  no 
limitation  period,  how  can  there  be  limita- 
tion period  in  something  like  that? 

I  have  another  case  that  dates  back  20 
years  that  I  am  working  on  and  I  hope  I 
am  going  to  win  that  one.  This  should  be  a 
public  service,  the  insurance  companies  do 
not  act  like  it  is  a  public  service,  they  act 
like  it  is  a  great  way  to  make  money  and 
for  the  thousands  of  insurance  agents  in  this 
province  to  earn  a  living;  but  it  is  more 
than  that,  it  is  more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  you  not  like  in- 
surance agents? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  the  ones  I  meet  in 
this  House  I  do  not  like. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  just  point  out 
something  before— I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
hon.  member  get  carried  away— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  You  are  alone  in 
your  desire. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  him  be  carried  away.  But  the  question  of 
limitation,  whether  it  is  against  municipali- 
ties or  wherever  the  damage  may  have  oc- 
curred, is  a  well  established  principle. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  limitation  on 
automobile  accidents  is  in  Saskatchewan— six 
months. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  they  have  a  Liberal 
government  in  Saskatchewan.  But  is  that 
something  new  since  the  new  government 
took  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  it  was  put  in  by 
the  NDP. 

Mr.  Shulman:   However,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  One  year  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  issue  a  writ. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Saskatchewan  is  the  panacea 
or  the  nirvana  of  the  world.  They  have  done 
some  good  things  there  and  we  should  copy 
them;  they  have  done  some  good  things  in  the 
States  and  we  should  copy  those;  there  are 
good  things  in  England,  we  should  copy 
those.  I  do  not  suggest  we  copy  the  bad 
things  just  because  it  is  Saskatchewan.  Sure 
that  is  bad;  but  we  should  improve.  How 
can  it  be  perfect  under  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  C.  G.  Filkey  (Oshawa):  The  Liberals 
did  not  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  real  basic  problem  in 
this  province  at  the  present  time  is  in  fact 
the  problem  of  compensation  regardless  of 
fault,  which  we  do  not  have.  You  have  solved 
some  problems.  You  have  solved  the  problem 
of  cancellation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  legal  profession 
is  leaving  the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well  the  legal  profession— 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  There  would  have 
to  be  a  limitation  period. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Min- 
ister could  speak  to  his  friends,  or  if  they  do 
not   want   to   be   that  friendly,    if  he   could 
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insist  on  proper  legislation,  it  might  very 
well  save  the  industry. 

Because  if  he  does  not  take  this  step,  and 
if  the  public  continue  to  be  dissatisfied,  as 
the  public  are  dissatisfied  with  the  auto  in- 
surance, and  not  just  in  the  United  States— 
I  have  this  great  speech  of  the  Minister's 
here  and  he  says  it  is  just  in  the  United 
States:  it  is  not  just  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  all  over  Canada— people  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  auto  insurance,  and  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  auto  insurance  companies 
because  the  auto  insurance  companies  do  not 
treat  them  properly. 

Now  one  of  two  things  is  going  to  happen. 
Either  this  government  is  going  to  put  the 
pressure  on,  and  bring  in  a  proper  no  fault 
scheme,  or  if  they  do  not— if  they  stand 
there  like  King  Canute,  holding  back  the 
tide,  they  are  going  to  lose  the  next  election, 
and  what  is  going  to  happen  is  the  whole 
industry  is  going  to  be  swept  away,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  a  government  coming  in 
that  is  going  to  bring  in  a  nationalized 
scheme. 

Now  you  can  still  save  your  friends,  if  they 
are  your  friends,  by  bringing  in  a  no  fault 
scheme.  If  you  bring  in  a  no  fault  scheme 
I  promise  you  in  the  next  Cabinet  I  will 
vote  against  nationalizing  them.  There  is  my 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  703— die  hon.  member 
for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  when 
we  get  onto  this  vote  I  listen  to  the  NDP 
ciying  and  wailing  about  high  fees,  inabiHty 
to  get  insurance,  inability  to  be  paid  on  time, 
and  never  do  I  hear  them  wail  for  the 
maimed,  the  dead,  tlie  widowed  and  title 
orphaned. 

It  is  always  the  difficulty  people  have  in 
getting  insurance  or  paying  premiums,  and 
they  think  that  they  are  going  to  solve  in- 
surance problems  by  talking  in  that  way. 
But  tlie  problem  about  insurance  is  the 
problem  about  accidents,  and  the  only  way 
you  are  going  to  solve  these  insurance  prob- 
lems is  to  solve  accidents,  and  one  way  of 
solving  accidents  is  making  sure  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  that  do  get  insurance 
do  not  get  it  any  more,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing but  one  of  the  four  horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  driving  down  there  with  his 
scythe  and  killing  people. 

I  remember  how  this  party  was  screaming 
here  year  after  year  about  people  having  to 
l>uy  assigned  risk  insurance  and  they  thought 
it   was    a    great   advance   when    they   finally 


persuaded  a  change  so  that  now  almost  every- 
body can  get  insurance  at  the  same  rate  of 
premium. 

To  me  that  was  a  big  mistake,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, We  are  just  letting  irresponsible  people 
on  the  road,  we  are  putting  a  deadly  weapon 
in  their  hands,  and  then  we  argue  whether 
they  are  paying  too  high  a  premium  or  not, 
or  whether  they  are  getting  their  claims 
satisfied  fast  enough. 

All  right,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  To  them,  they  want  to  equalize 
everything.  In  other  words,  they  want  every- 
body dead  but  themselves.  Well  I  do  not 
quite  see  things  that  way.  I  think  we  all 
have  a  right  to  exist  and  the  one  way  is  to 
get  irresponsible  drivers  off  the  road,  and  one 
way  of  keeping  them  off  the  road,  is  making 
sure  that  they  pay  insurance  premiums 
according  to  the  risk  that  they  create  for 
others.  I  do  not  give  a  tinker's  dam  whether 
they  want  to  go  out  and  drive  against  an 
abuttment,  as  long  as  they  do  not  take  any- 
body else's  life  but  their  own. 

To  me  in  a  democracy  you  should  have  the 
right  to  take  your  life  if  you  do  not  by  so 
doing  cast  the  burden  on  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  this  the  Liberal  policy 
you  are  expounding? 

Mr.  Ben:  But  the  fact  is  what  they  want 
is,  as  I  say,  to  equalize  everything,  make 
everybody  equal,  and  that  is  lying  flat  six 
feet  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fine  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  get  up  here  and  cry  out  "one  day 
late".  Well  he  knows  all  the  answers;  what 
is  he  going  to  do  with  all  the  statute  of 
limitations? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakesliore):  Get  some 
relief  from  the  high  court. 

Mr.  Ben:  There  is  a  limitation  i>eriod— he 
is  going  to  get  relief.  Let  me  tell  you  if  you 
ever  got  in  power  eveiybody  would  get  relief 
be<jause  none  of  them  will  have  a  job. 

The  hon.  member  talks  about  this  one  day 
limitation  period.  Well  we  ask  him  what  is 
a  rational  time  to  wait— two  years,  three  years, 
five  years,  10  years?  We  might  as  well  wait 
100  years  and  we  would  all  be  dead  and 
there  would  be  no  witnesses  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  year  is  too  short,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  statute  of  hmitations  is— why 
do  you  not  go  back  up  in  the  gallery  there, 
you  look  good  up  there.  I  did  not  see  how  you 
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got  up  there.  I  rather  suspect  that  you 
chmbed  up  those  stands,  that  would  be  about 
your  speed,  but— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  do  you  not  postpone— 

Mr.  Ben:  Anyway,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  Wits 
saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  getting 
through  to  him. 

Mr.  Ben:  Through  to  him?  It  is  easy  to 
get  through  to  him,  you  know.  He  has  a  blank 
mind  there  so  everything  goes  through. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  somebody  has  got 
to  set  a  time  limit  some  place  and  let  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  determine  what  is  a 
proper  limitation  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  says  "reasonable 
time". 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  reasonable- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  almost  as  certain  as  the 
fullness  of  time— whatever  that  is— so  maybe 
we  should  use  that  particular  phrase,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  use  that  expression  with  ref- 
erence to  automobile  accidents,  how  about 
all  the  other  periods  of  limitation  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Two  years,  11  months,  3  days 
and  4  hours— how  about  that? 

Mr.  Ben:  That  sounds  about  as  rational  as 
most  statements  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore,  so  we  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  rule.  Let  the  member  give  us  a  sugges- 
tion, do  not  let  him  just  say  reasonable,  be- 
cause we  have  been  very  reasonable— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  should  ne\er 
ha\'e  asked  for  that. 

Mr.  Ben:  Because  we  have  been  very  reas- 
onable in  this  House  trying  to  be  reasonable 
with  him.  But  he  just  will  not  listen  to  our 
reason.  So— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  you  call  reasonable- 
Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  you  know. 
I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  If  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  why  do  you  not  sit  down? 

Mr.  Ben:  One  of  the  things  that  1  appre- 
ciate about  visiting  any  of  these  Ontario  hos- 
pitals is,  that  all  the  inmates  say  everybod\' 
is  mad. 


An   hon.   member:    Let   ns  dim   the   lights 

again. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  anyway,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
I  am  not  going  to  prolong  this  debate.  The 
point  I  try  to  make  is  this,  too  many  people 
who  should  not  have  the  right  to  insurance, 
who  should  not  be  permitted  on  the  road,  are 
permitted  on  the  road.  The  result  is  we  de- 
bate in  this  House  longer,  things  like  insur- 
ance and  automobile  safely  rather  than  the 
impact  of  accidents  and  death  on  the  victims 
of  these  accidents  and  this,  to  me,  is  lament- 
able. 

I  would  just  like  to  see,  for  a  change,  those 
people  to  the  left  of  us,  get  up  and  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  stop  giving  insurance  to 
people  who  have  no  business  being  on  the 
road  and  do  not  let  anybody  on  the  road  un- 
less he  has  insurance. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Why  do  we  not 
stop  giving  licences?  I  said  that  in  the  traas- 
port  estimates. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  pity  that  the  memljer  does 
not  listen,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  just  fin- 
ished saying  that.  Do  not  license  them.  I  ^vc 
up.  I  give  up.  I  guess  sitting  up  one  tier 
higher,  the  heat  is  too  much  for  the  poor 
heads  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
best  course  of  charity  is  to  ignore  the  com- 
ments, but  I  would  like  to  make  the  point, 
dt  is  not  just  socialists  or  the  NDP  who  are 
suggesting  no  fault  insurance.  I  ha\e  two 
very  diverse  recommendations  for  it  here. 
One  is  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  other 
is  from  the  general  manager  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Companies,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  read  these,  because  obviously  the  mem- 
bers to  the  far  right  are  unaware  of  where 
the  recommendations  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  it  is  going  to  be  of  any  assistance,  I 
do  recall  that  there  was  a  resolution  on  the 
order  paper  touching  on  the  no-fault  insur- 
ance. I  recall  I  introduced  the  resolution.  I 
had  a  new  resolution  on  the  order  paper  and 
so  did  the  hon.  member.  It  wiis  debated  here 
in  the  hon.  member's  absence.  So  before  he 
starts  pointing  out  anything  just  to  the  mem- 
bers on  the  right,  let  him  pick  up  Hansard, 
let  him  read  the  debate  that  took  place  on 
the  resolution  advocating  the  introduction  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  a  point  of 
order. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  where  were  you? 
YoTi  might  have  helped  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ben:  —introduction  of  compensation 
without  fault  and  stop  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Are  you  going  to  rule  on 
that  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  really 
is  anything  I  can  rule  on. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Neither  do  I,  Mr.  Chairman, 
however,  I  am  rather  intrigued  that  the  mem- 
Ix^r  last  year  apparently  supported  no-fault 
insurance,  and  this  year,  does  not  want  half 
the  people  to  get  insurance.  However,  I  am 
quoting  now,  from  the  Firuincial  Post  of  April 
12,  1969,  and  the  heading  is: 

No- Fault   Insurance  with   Slashed 
Premiums    25    per    cent. 

Vancouver— An  insurance  executive  agrees 
with  the  provincial  government's  estimate 
that  its  proposed  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance would  save  the  average  car  owner  25 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  coverage. 

Mr.  Ben:  How  many  lives  would  it  save? 

Mr.   Shulman:    Quoting: 

E.  B.  Martin,  general  manager  of  Royal 
Insurance  group,  says  the  plan  should  also 
eliminate  many  trivial  claims  and  thus  fur- 
ther reduce  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 
This  is  support  from  the  insurance  company. 
The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  not  the 
cost  but  the  amount  of  human  misery  that 
would  be  saved,  as  I  have  detailed  in  case 
after  case  here  tonight  and  last  year. 

There  is  an  editorial  here  from  the  Globe 
and  Mail  which  also  supports  the  no-fault 
scheme  which  is  being  brought  into  British 
Columbia.  It  is  from  November  1968:  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  date.  "Well  Worth  Copy- 
ing" is  the  heading. 

More  bucks  for  a  bang  has  for  long  been 
the  wish  of  motorists  pressing  insurance 
claims  after  an  accident.  Even  in  provinces 
such  as  Ontario  where  virtually  all  drivers 
are  insuretl,  an  accident  too  often  leaves  vic- 
tims under-compensated.  Osgoode  Hall 
studies  show  that  some  57  per  cent  of 
injury  or  death  accidents  produced  no  court- 
granted  compensation  at  all,  while- 
Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Written  by 
Liberal  Al  Linden! 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  is  from  die  Globe  and 
Mail  editorial.   I  cannot  understand  why  the 


Liberals  cannot  understand  what  is  being  said 
in  the   House. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  we  went 
through  this  for  a  whole  hour- 
Mr.  Shulman:  Quoting: 
—while  less  than  29  per  cent  of  those  suf- 
fering economic  losses  recovered  all  of 
their  economic  losses  or  better  by  the  tort 
route  alone.  Transport  Minister  Irwin 
Haskett  last  week  improved  the  chance  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  accidents 
caused  by  the  roughly  three  per  cent  of 
Ontario  car  drivers  who  are  uninsured, 
raising  the  level  of  payment  allowance  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000.  But  a  solution  to  the 
much  wider  problem  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  injuries  or  death  involving 
ostensibly  well-insured  vehicles  comes  from 
British    Columbia. 

I  must  digress  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  in  the  Minister's  speech  which  he 
delivered  to  the  insurance  agents  in  British 
Columbia  there  is  one  little  paragraph  which, 
although  it  does  not  come  out  and  praise 
the  scheme  openly,  does  praise  British  Colum- 
bia for  being  leaders  in  the  field.  However,  to 
return  to  the  quotation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  the  day  be- 
fore the  government  announced  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Quoting: 

The  British  Columbia  plan  now  before 
the  Legislature  calls  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  provide  non-cancellable  auto 
vehicle  insurance  with  basic  no-fault 
coverage,  and  will  make  it  compulsory  for 
all  B.C.  drivers.  The  policies  will  have  a 
statutory  minimum  limit  of  $50,000  for 
third  party  liability  covering  death,  injury 
and  property  damage,  but  property  damage 
will  be  covered  only  when  an  out-of-prov- 
ince  driver  is  involved  or  when  the  acci- 
dent occurs  out  of  the  province.  Drivers 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  purchase  prop- 
erty damage  insurance  privately. 

Essentially,  British  Columbia  Attorney 
General  Leslie  Peterson  is  aiming  at  pro- 
viding compensation  for  the  dead  and  the 
injured  and  their  families  regardless  of  who 
was  responsible  for  the  accident  and  with- 
out the  need  for  going  to  court. 

Immediate  and  automatic  death  benefits 
up  to  $5,000  will  be  paid  for  a  head  of 
family,  with  lesser  amounts  for  spouses 
and  dependants.  If  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold were  killed,  leaving  a  wife  and  two 
dependants,    maximum   benefits    would   be 
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$14,280— more  than  double  those  under  the 
Saskatchewan  government  plan. 

All  medical  and  allied  costs  up  to  the 
limit  of  $50,000  will  also  be  paid  auto- 
matically. Funeral  expenses  will  be  covered 
up  to  $500  and  income  provisions  will  be 
made  for  survivors  and  injured  wage 
earners  and  housewives. 

Mr.  Peterson  believes  that  the  policies 
will  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  less  costly 
than  present  policies,  and  even  when  pri- 
vate coverage  for  property  damage  is 
added,  will  be  below  the  existing  figures. 
The  saving  will  result  because  legal  and 
court  costs  aflBx  blame,  and  assessed 
damages  will  seldom  arise.  Nobody  will 
have  to  sue  for  the  statutory  benefits. 

Drivers  will  still  be  able  to  buy  in- 
surance above  the  $50,000  level  and  to  sue 
for  more  than  the  statutory  benefits  both 
within  the  $50,000  limit  and  above  it.  But 
the  experience  in  Saskatchewan  has  shown 
that  this  happens  in  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  cases.  The  B.C.  legislation  has  the 
advantage  of  meeting  real  need  immediately 
and  doing  it  within  the  framework  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  put  a  clause  into  his 
legislation  which  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  enter  the  auto  insurance  business 
if  it  believed  the  industry  is  not  providing 
the  basic  coverage  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  the  risk.  But  he  does  not  expect  to 
have  to  use  it.  The  legislation  has  already 
been  hailed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Insur- 
ance Bureau  of  Canada  as  a  possible  proto- 
type for  reform  throughout  North  America. 
Mr.  Haskett  and  the  Ontario  government 
has  more  than  enough  evidence  to  justify 
hasty  action. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  up  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  I  think  it  is  up  to 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  because  insurance  comes  under  his 
department.  I  would  again  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Minister  that  he  give  this  matter  earnest 
consideration,  political  matters  aside.  If  he 
does  this,  he  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  in- 
surance companies,  they  will  still  be  in  busi- 
ness. You  will  save  them.  It  is  going  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  human  misery,  it  is  going  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering,  and  it  is 
going  to  prevent  a  lot  of  people  going  on  the 
public  welfare  roles  who  should  not  go  on 
the  public  welfare  roles  but  who  should  be 
receiving  their  just  recompense. 

Mr.    Chairman:    On   vote    703.    The    hon. 
member  for  Essex-Kent. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  make  some  comments  with 
regard  to  under-age  drivers.  I  was  noticing 
in  the  Windsor  Star,  on  March  21: 

Where  the  Sarnia's  Under-25  Group 
Outdrives  the  Parents,  Accident  Rate 
Down  per  Youth;  Instructor  Gives 
Facts    on    Experienced   Adults 

Contrary  to  national  insurance  company 
surveys,  Samia  drivers  under  the  age  of  25 
may  be  safer  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car 
than  their  more  experienced  parents,  ac- 
cording to  city  police  statistics  released 
here  Thursday.  Inspector  E.  W.  Dufield 
of  the  Samia  police  department  said  that 
during  1968,  only  710  drivers  in  the  city 
under  the  age  of  25  were  involved  in 
traflfic  accidents.  Drivers  over  the  age  of 
25,  however,  accounted  for  1,068  of  the 
city's  major  and  minor  accidents. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  I  think  the 
insurance  company's  method  of  assessing 
charges  for  under-age  drivers  is  convicting 
them  before  they  become  guilty— that  is,  they 
have  a  higher  rate  for  everyone  under  age. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  fair.  I  think  that 
we  should  have  a  standard  rate  for  everyone, 
and  until  they  are  proven  guilty.  In  other 
words,  after  the  first  accident,  I  certainly  can 
understand  the  rate  going  up  because  they 
are  accident-prone  or  something,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  we  have  it  the  way 
it  is. 

I  want  to  support  what  the  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  mentioned  a  while  ago.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  something  almost  identical 
to  that  occur  almost  two  years  ago  in  my 
own  family,  and  we  did  manage  to  drop 
the  company  which  was  gi^'ing  us  the  trouble 
and  find  a  new  company  which  was  more 
receptive.  We  stay  with  it  now.  But  I  might 
say  that  the  company  wc  had  the  trouble 
with  was  one  which  we  had  been  with  for 
21  years  without  a  claim.  Then  one  of  the 
boys  had  a  minor  claim— I  say  it  is  minor, 
$225— and  they  then  gave  us  a  hard  time; 
real  difficulty.  I  think  this  is  rather  unfair 
myself.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  \oung 
people  who  are  \ery  good  drivers  and  very 
alert,  perhaps  more  alert  than  some  of  the 
older  ones  when  they  get  up  into  the  60  or 
70  bracket.  Some  of  the  rest  even  in  middle 
age,  as  we  could  call  it,  have  a  tendency  once 
in  a  while  to  make  mistakes. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  with  our  insur- 
ance rates,  and  that  I  think  is  causing  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  the  insurance  rates,  is  the 
insurance  adjusting  business  in  cohesion  with 
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the  insurance  companies.  I  think  this  is  a 
real  fraud.  I  have  seen  it  on  a  number  of 
occasions  where  if  there  is  an  accident  the 
car  is  towed  into  a  certain  garage  by  the 
provincial  police  through  arrangements  that 
they  have,  probably  because  they  have  good 
services  available,  and  then  the  adjusters  come 
out  and  through  their  people  they  know  it 
is  an  insurance  claim,  and  set  a  fee  on  it. 
The  first  thing  they  want  to  know  is,  of 
course,  that  it  is  an  insurance  claim. 

I  just  want  to  remark  on  what  was  brought 
to  my  attention  the  other  day  with  an  in- 
diA'idual  who  had  had  an  accident.  It  was  his 
own  fault,  so  the  car  was  taken  into  the 
garage,  and  their  estimated  price  was  $795. 
He  had  to  pay  for  it  himself —it  was  practically 
a  new  car— but  having  someone  in  the  family 
who  was  very  handy  at  doing  car  repairs, 
they  did  the  repairs  themselves.  They  bought 
the  parts  for  $130  and  did  the  labour  them- 
selves. What  the  garage  wanted  was  $790. 
He  said  that  he  thought  the  cost  was  about 
$250,  but  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  even  $400  was  fair,  so  there  was  $350 
added  on  without  any  services  being  rendered 
because  of  insurance.  This  is  quite  a  com- 
mon practice,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  just  won- 
dering what  the  department  is  doing  with 
regard  to  trying  to  trace  this  down.  I  am 
sure  they  must  be  aware  that  this  is  going  on. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  way  of  trying 
to  control  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Generally  speaking, 
adjusters  perform  a  useful  function  in  the 
field.  I  have  heard  stories  of  favouritism,  and 
that  word,  with  respect  to  the  places  where 
damaged  vehicles  are  taken  to  be  repaired— 
but  for  the  most  part  the  repairs  are  tendered 
upon.  Here  in  Toronto  certainly  in  the 
downtown  area,  the  tenders  are  done  quite 
separately  and  there  is  quite  a  variation  be- 
tween them.  It  is  in  the  insurance  companies 
interest  to  get  the  lowest  possible  rate  be- 
cause they  are  paying  the  bill.  However,  the 
question  of  adjusters  is  something  that  I  sup- 
pose everyone  reserves  the  right  to  have  their 
own  opinion  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
IDownsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Minister 
about  compulsory  insurance  without  fault.  We 
have  talked  about  this  for  many  years.  The 
speeches  have  been  made  both  before  and 
after  the  select  committee  of  this  legislature 
1)rought  in  their  imanimous  recommendations. 


The  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Al- 
lan) will  well  remember  that  committee.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  it  at  the  time  he  was 
a  senior  Cabinet  Minister,  and  there  were 
three  other  Cabinet  Ministers  on  that  com- 
mittee. The  recommendation  for  compulsory 
insurance,  for  compensation  without  fault, 
was  endorsed  by  the  All  Canada  Insurance 
group,  was  endorsed  by  a  very  important 
committee  from  the  law  society.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  over  the  many 
years,  where  the  resistance  came  from.  It 
was  endorsed  by  important  government 
spokesmen  on  that  select  committee,  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  industry,  it  was  endorsed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  from  all 
sides  of  the  House,  and  the  only  person  who 
seemed  reluctant  to  do  anything  about  it  was 
the  Minister  of  Transport. 

He  began  to  set  up  a  series  of  internal 
committees  to  investigate  the  report  of  the 
select  committee.  Those  were  not  impressive 
reports.  He  commissioned  Professor  Linden 
to  do  a  study  which  supposedly  was  going  to 
disprove  the  recommendation.  When  you 
analysed  Linden's  report— he  did  the  study 
using  Osgoode  Hall  students  at  the  time— 
the  Linden  report  recommended  to  go  ahead 
and  showed,  really,  the  need  for  it  on  a 
statistical  basis.  Then  he  set  up  an  internal 
committee  of  civil  servants,  and  they  came 
out  and  said  exactly  what  the  Minister  had 
been  saying,  without  providing  any  real 
basis  for  it. 

Somehow  we  got  along  to  changing  the 
legislation  so  that  we  could  have  provisions 
in  the  policy  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  was 
talking  to  my  own  insurance  agent  just  the 
other  day,  and  they  do  quite  a  large  business, 
and  he  said- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Big  profits 
too. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  said  that  they  are  pushing 
it  just  as  hard  as  they  can.  Only  in  one  case 
had  one  of  his  insured  refused  to  buy  it,  and 
that  represents  a  substantial  advance.  He  is 
a  good  agent,  he  knows  his  business,  he  is 
counselling  his  clients  well,  but  he  said 
there  is  no  real  difiiculty.  He  says,  once  he 
explains  it,  they  say,  "Yes,  of  course,  I  want 
it".  Wherein,  then,  comes  the  resistance? 
Does  the  Minister  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing?  He  must  believe  that  it  is  at  least  a 
good  thinking  on  a  voluntary  basis  because 
he  introduced  the  legislation  to  allow  it  to 
come  here.  Why  not  take  the  extra  step? 
I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  arguments  that 
have   been  made  at  such  great  length  over 
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the  years  but  it  seems  so  obvious,  I  wonder 
why  there  is  still  resistance  to  it. 

Interjections  by   hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  the  hon.  mem- 
ber says,  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in.  I  was  quite 
sincere  in  my  earlier  remarks  about  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  new  plan  which  was  announced 
in,  I  think  it  was  in  March,  and  there  have 
been  some  bugs  that  had  to  be  ironed  out  of 
that,  and  will  be.  I  would  like  to  have  a  look 
at  it.  I  think  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  said  about  the  general  ac- 
ceptance by  the  general  public  of  the  "with- 
out fault"  aspect  has  been  very  successful. 
The  vast  perponderance  of  car  owners  have 
accepted  that,  and  I  would  have  to  give  a 
word  of  encouragement  towards  the  ultimate 
end  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dovmsview  is 
really  driving  at. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  get 
off  on  another  aspect  and  that  is  the  privacy, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  of  medical  reports. 
"X"  applies  for  a  policy,  and  the  insurance 
company  says,  "We  want  to  examine  you 
medically."  The  doctor  comes  in  and  ex- 
amines the  applicant,  prepares  a  report  which 
presently  is  considered,  at  least  by  many 
companies,  as  a  private  document.  The  docu- 
ment goes  on  to  the  insurance  company.  The 
insurance  company  examines  it,  and  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  considerations  they  apply  to 
this  examination,  decide  that  they  are  going 
to  write  the  insurance  or  not  going  to  write 
it.  If  they  decide  they  are  not  going  to  write 
it,  the  applicant  gets  a  very  curt  letter  or 
short  letter  in  any  event  saying:  "We  have 
decided  not  to  give  you  insurance  because  of 
your  medical  history,"  period.  "Yours  very 
truly." 

Then  the  merry  chase  begins  to  find  out 
what  the  medical  history  is.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  this  process  goes 
on,  that  surely  the  applicant  for  insurance  has 
some  right  to  have  a  look  at  a  report  about 
himself,  particularly  if  he  is  being  refused  in- 
surance or  rated  for  an  application  as  a  result 
of  that  medical  history. 

I  personally  have  been  through  this  situa- 
tion quite  recently  and  I  found  it  a  most 
annoying,  aggravating  and  insulting  business 
to  have  to  go  through  the  steps  that  I  did,  to 
finally  get  a  hold  of  a  medical  report  that 
affected  me.  I  think  it  is  my  business  if  some- 
body examines  me  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  something  physically 
wrong  that  affects  my  ability  to  buy  a  certain 
kind  of  insurance. 


I  notice  in  the  amendments  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  introduced  to  The 
Compensation  Act,  clause  2  of  the  amend- 
ment, something  relating  to  the  privacy  of 
medical  reports  for  people,  in  relation  to 
workmen's  compensation.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  a  consideration 
that  would  apply  to  that.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  in  the  private  market  where  a  person 
goes  to  an  insurance  company  and  says,  "I 
would  like  to  buy  some  insurance.  You  are 
in  the  business;  you  are  holding  yourself 
out  as  selling  insurance.  I  want  to  buy  it." 
A  person  submits  to  a  medical  examination, 
and  then  something  comes  up  that  the  in- 
surance company  says  either  they  are  not 
going  to  sell  it  to  you  or  they  will  sell  it  to 
you  on  a  rated  basis.  That  person  should  have 
a  basic  and  absolute  right,  by  statute  if 
necessary,  to  get  hold  of  that  report  im- 
mediately and  without  question. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister's  views 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  type  of  problem 
is  particularly  aggravating  when  it  applies  to 
oneself,  and  so  one's  objectivity  tends  to  be- 
come obscured  a  little  bit.  I  think  sometimes 
the  discovery  of  something— that  we  are  not 
in  as  good  health  as  perhaps  we  thought  we 
were— is  a  bit  of  a  shattering  experience  to 
us  all.  But,  in  any  event,  one  must  regain 
his  perspective  and  a  bit  of  philosophy  and 
say,  "Well,  better  go  find  out  now  than 
later,  and  let  us  regain  our  health  and  get 
on  from  there." 

Mr.  Singer:  If  that  was  the  discovery,  that 
would  be  fine.  But  you  are  not  allowed  to 
discover. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  what  I  was 
coming  to.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not  the 
normal  practice— the  member's  case  was  life 
insurance,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  no  disability;  I  have  no 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  think  that 
anybody  engaged  in  the  occupation  the  mem- 
ber is  and  and  we  are  here  would  be  subject 
to  question  by  any  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  agree,  on  the  basis  of  our 
mental  capacity.  Anyone  who  can  sit  and 
absorb  this  day  after  day  has  something  wrong 
with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree  with  the  mem- 
ber. I  think  he  would  get  unanimous  consent 
on  that. 
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I  think  the  thing  came  through;  the  result 
was  right,  even  if  it  might  have  been  a 
little  slow.  If  the  information  was  made 
available  through  your  own  doctor— and  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  way  it  should  be 
done— but  more  speedily. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  why?  Supposing  I  did  not 
want  my  own  doctor,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
to  know  that  I  had  another  doctor  examine 
me  and  come  to  a  certain  conclusion?  It  is 
up  to  me  to  decide  whether  I  want  a  third 
party— even  my  own  doctor,  if  I  had  one— 
to  know  the  results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  best  suggestion  I 
could  make  then  is  to  get  on  the  airplane 
and  go  down  to  Boston  the  next  time  you 
contemplate  insurance  and  have  an  independ- 
ent check  done  at  Mayo's  or  somewhere,  and 
then  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  are 
going  to  tell  your  own  doctor  or  apply  for 
any  insurance  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  but  now  the  Minister 
has  led  into  a  very  important  second  aspect 
of  this  particular  problem.  The  ability  to  get 
the  insurance  company  to  consent  to  an  in- 
dependent assessment  is  very  limited,  if  it  is 
available  at  all.  Because,  as  a  result  of  what 
did  happen  to  me— and  I  hesitate  to  bring 
my  own  cases  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature, 
but  I  am  going  to  bring  this  one  here— I  did 
have  second  and  third  opinions  from  other 
doctors,  other  than  the  insurance  company, 
and  there  is  no  concern  from  any  one  of 
them.  So  I  go  back  to  the  insurance  company 
and  I  say,  "All  right,  here  are  counter  opin- 
ions. I  would  like  you  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  an  independent  hearing  where  we  can 
hear  both  sides  and  let  the  third  doctor,  who 
has  no  connection  with  either  one  of  us,  pass 
an  opinion."  Well,  those  discussions  are  still 
pending,  and  whether  or  not  anything  is  going 
to  happen  from  that  I  do  not  know. 

But  the  thing  that  bothers  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  perhaps  certainly  through  the 
good  offices  of  a  number  of  people,  including 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  and  certain 
persistence  that  comes  from  me  myself— I 
have  been  getting  perhaps  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  the  ordinary  citizen  might  get  in 
this  kind  of  circumstance.  And  what  bothers 
me  is  if  an  individual  who  perhaps  is  not  as 
persistent  as  I  might  be,  or  perhaps  has  not 
as  reasonable  access  to  certain  facilities 
offered  within  the  four  walls  of  the  govern- 
ment service  as  other  people  do,  if  they  are 
going  to  get  any  satisfaction  at  all. 

What  comes  to  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this:    Should  we  not  have   in  our  legislation 


the  right  of  an  individual  who  is  examined  to 
obtain  medical  particulars  concerning  him- 
self, particularly  when  as  a  result  of  those 
particulars  an  insurance  company  says,  "We 
won't  insure  you"  or  "We  will  insure  you  on 
a  rated  basis."  Because  you  licence  the  in- 
surance companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  concern  on  this 
subject— I  appreciate  that,  and  we  are  just 
chatting  away  about  something,  I  think,  of 
common  interest— goes  the  other  way.  I  think 
there  are  far  too  many  people  who  have 
access  to  doctors'  reports  about  people's 
conditions  and  hospital  reports  than  have  any 
right  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  may  be,  but  who  could 
have  more  interest  in  them  than  the  person 
about  whom  the  report  is  being  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  thing  is 
wrong  from  both  ends,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  the  member  and  I  should  not  set  up  a 
commission  that  would  occupy  us  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  to  study  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
Minister  another  specific  question.  Insurance 
company  X  holds  itself  out  as  a  seller  of  a 
certain  kind  of  insurance;  it  is  licensed  by 
the  government  of  Ontario  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  Is  there  not  an  obligation  on  that  com- 
pany to  provide  good  and  valid  reason  that 
will  be  acceptable  by  either  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  or  by  an  independent 
party  when  they  refuse  to  insure  an  applicant? 
I  would  say  that  there  should  be  that  kind 
of  an  obligation,  and  we  should  have  some- 
thing in  the  statutes  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  because  it  is  a  private  contract.  It  is 
not  an  overall  group  policy  which  covers 
everybody.  It  is  a  private  contract  based  on 
one  person's  life  or  health.  Jumping  from  life, 
I  could  think  of  many  situations  in  the  finan- 
cial field  where  financiers  or  groups  or  com- 
panies' names  would  be  known  to  most  of 
us  here,  that  have  a  finance  committee,  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  in  large  amounts. 
They  would  have  a  lending  or  finance  com- 
mittee of  three  or  four  people,  and  if  there 
is  not  complete  unanimity  among  them  all 
about  a  certain  loan,  if  there  is  one  dissenting 
\'oice,  the  loan  is  turned  down.  So  here  is 
this  element  of  the  right  of  rejection,  the 
right  of  acceptance,  and  the  rules  to  go  with 
it.  It  is  a  private  contract,  the  right  to 
accept,  the  right  to  reject.  The  best  thing 
that  I  could  suggest  to  the  hon.  member 
would  be  to  search  aroimd  for  some  company 
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and  become  a  director  of  it  where  you  can 
get  into  the  group  plan  without  any  medical 
examination  and  get  some  coverage  that  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
private  contract  and  that  the  government 
should  not  have  something  to  say,  because 
you  do  have  something  to  say  about  what 
goes  in  the  policy.  You  have  something  to 
say  about  conditions  or  statutory  conditions 
and  other  conditions;  you  are  very  concerned, 
as  you  should  be.  There  are  pages  and  pages 
of  The  Insurance  Act  that  deal  with  the 
clauses  that  should  be  in  the  policy.  I  think 
the  obligations  should  go  further. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  should  not  be 
a  right  to  reject,  but  I  think  the  right  to 
reject  should  be  for  cause— the  cause  should 
be  able  to  be  ascertained  and,  if  the  person 
who  has  been  rejected,  feels  aggrieved  by  it, 
there  should  be  some  ability  to  go  in  some 
way  before  an  independent  person  or  group 
in  order  to  make  an  independent  assessment. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  say  that  you 
must,  or  that  if  you  are  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  you  have  to  insure  everybody.  I  do 
not  think  that  at  all.  But  I  think  that  there 
should  be  some  method  of  assessing  the 
refusal— first  of  all,  of  giving  the  reasons  for 
refusal  or  a  rating— and  of  allowing  some 
form  of  appeal  if  the  person  who  is  being 
treated  in  that  way  feels  that  they  are 
agreed. 

And  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  think 
about  this  very  carefully,  because  it  is  a 
serious  problem.  And  it  is  a  problem  that 
perhaps  many  people  who  are  affected  by  it 
are  unable  to  cope  with  at  all.  They  have  no 
real  avenue  of  appeal;  they  have  no  ability 
to  get  this  point  across  in  some  meaningful 
form,  where  someone  will  consider  it.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  standing  here  tonight  urging 
this  point  upon  the  Minister;  I  do  not  expect 
that  you  are  going  to  give  me  a  snap  decision 
but  I  think  there  is  an  important  principle  at 
stake  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  will  do;  I  will  undertake  to  give  it  some 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  wish  you  would  look 
at  some— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  wish  the  Minister  would 
take  a  look  at  certain  correspondence  that  is 
in  his  department,  that  was  made  available 


to    the    superintendent    a    few    days    ago    in 
relation  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  703.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Humber  is  really  up  first. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
permitted,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
system  that  this  hon.  Minister  introduced  of 
giving  insurance  to  highly  prone-to-accident 
drivers. 

I  believe  that  before  this  Minister  came 
into  this  portfolio,  there  was  some  effort  of 
keeping  high-risk  drivers  off  the  road  in  the 
assigned  risk  plan.  In  other  words,  this 
Minister,  albeit  because  of  incessant  sniping 
from  people  to  our  left,  had  the  insurance 
companies  establish  the  pool  system,  whereby 
almost  any  driver  could  come  and  get  insur- 
ance by  going  to  his  own  insurance  agent 
who  would  write  the  policy  for  him,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  company  that  wrote 
it  would  then  be  able  to  assign  part  of  this 
risk— I  think  85  per  cent  of  it  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly— to  a  pool  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  set  up. 

Whereas  normally  33  per  cent  of  the 
premium  went  to  servicing  charges  and  67 
per  cent  to  paying  claims,  under  the  present 
system,  25  per  cent  goes  to  service  charges 
and  25  per  cent  to  claims. 

I  believe  also  that  the  insurance  industry 
was  led  by  the  Minister's  department  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  setting  up  a  licence 
review  board,  which  would  eventually  put 
drivers  highly  prone  to  accidents  off  the  road. 

There  was  some  fear  at  the  time  that  by 
insurance  companies  determining  risks  they 
were  infringing  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  whose  prerogative  was 
to  issue  or  deny  licences.  So  they  felt  that 
the  Minister  was  going  to  set  up  a  licence 
review  board  so  that  the  burden  would  be 
taken  off  them  and  it  would  be  an  indepen- 
dent review  board.  To  my  knowledge,  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  has  been  done. 

But,  in  1965  someone  was  injured  every 
SVz  minutes,  someone  died  every  100  minutes 
and  there  was  an  accident  every  55  seconds. 

In  1966,  more  than  5,000  persons  died, 
200,000  were  injured,  and  in  ahnost  half  a 
million  accidents. 

Between  1956  and  1966,  ten  years,  there 
were  three  million  accidents,  one  million  per- 
sons injured,  and  40,000  deaths. 

Automobiles  kill  more  children  per  year 
than  all  childhood  diseases  combined,  and  yet 
we  think  that  we  are  making  an  advance  in 
society  when  we  give  any  idiot  a  licence  to 
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drive   a   car.    To   me   it   is    sheer  hypocrisy, 
foolishness,  idiocy. 

Now,  Mr.  Minister,  you  persuaded  the  in- 
surance companies  to  enter  into  the  pool 
system  which  now  permits,  as  I  say,  almost 
any  idiot  to  get  a  licence,  no  matter  how— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  mean  anyone  who 
has  a  licence. 

Mr.  Ben:  Anyone  who  has  a  licence.  That 
is  right.  No  matter  how  accident-prone  he 
may  be,  if  he  has  got  a  licence,  he  gets  an- 
other go  at  it.  I  remember  two  years  ago 
reading  to  this  Minister,  to  this  House  I  think, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  this  Min- 
ister, it  may  have  been  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  the  situation  where  one  person 
now  has  been  involved  in  causing  five  fatal 
accidents;  then  he  came  to  Ontario  and  he 
got  a  licence  to  drive. 

Mr.  Minister,  you  can  blame  bad  roads, 
you  can  blame  bad  automobiles,  you  can 
blame  people  that  are  ability-impaired,  you 
can  blame  dirty  windshields,  you  can  blame 
bad  muJGBers,  you  can  blame  unbalanced 
wheels  all  you  like.  It  is  not  those  things  that 
cause  accidents  but  bad  drivers.  Because  that 
automobile  will  not  move,  will  not  hurt  a 
soul,  until  it  gets  somebody  behind  a  wheel. 

I  remember  when  an  hon.  member  was 
arguing  in  this  House  years  ago  about  con- 
struction and  manufacturing  of  safer  auto- 
mobiles. I  said  that  the  weakest  part  about 
any  automobile  was  the  nut  behind  the  wheel. 
And  that  still  goes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Minister,  when 
the  insurance  companies  decided  to  introduce 
the  pool  system,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bums  who  was 
then  the  president  of  the  All-Canada  Insur- 
ance Federation,  made  a  statement  which  was 
widely  reported  that  setting  up  of  this  licence 
review  board  was  being  considered,  and  that 
the  idea  had  been  well  received  by  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  Minister. 

Now  what  happened  to  this  idea?  Why  has 
it  not  been  implemented?  What  reasons  do  you 
give?  How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
have  this  carnage  on  the  roads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  view  has  not 
changed  on  the  position  I  took  several  years 
ago,  and  I  think  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  matter,  having  been  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  having  been  involved  in  licens- 
ing and  the  motor  vehicle  accidents  claims 
fund. 

The  present  situation  is  a  slight  variation 
from    what   was    originally    contemplated    in 


the  press  releases  to  which  you  have  referred. 
I  am  not  in  any  position  to  say  whether  the 
variation  has  accomplished  the  same  result  or 
not,  and  I  am  speaking  very  frankly.  At 
present,  there  is  not  an  independent  review 
board  to  handle  requests  from  the  insurance 
industry  for  the  removal  of  certain  licences. 
However,  all  cases  are  submitted  by  the  in- 
surance companies  where  they  say,  "Look, 
we  are  forced  to  insure  this  man  because  he 
has   got  a  licence." 

We  think  this  situation  in  all  the  circum- 
stances should  be  reviewed.  They  are  re- 
viewed by  the  registrar's  committee,  that  is 
the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  and  given 
every  consideration.  That  is  the  latest  report 
and  information  I  have  on  the  modus  operandi 
of   that   situation. 

But  my  own  personal  views  have  not 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  press  clipping 
to  which  you  made  reference. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  Minister,  it  is  a  report  from  the  press 
not  a  press  release,  and  I  understood  that 
this  was  a  definite  request  from  the  insurance 
industry.  Now,  may  I  put  this  question  to 
the  Minister?  Has  there  been  any  recent  re- 
quests of  the  Minister  to  implement  this 
scheme,  or  have  there  been  any  reminders 
to  the  Minister  from  the  insurance  industry 
that  he  had  led  the  insurance  industry  to 
believe  that  such  an  independent  licensing 
review  board  would  be  established? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  recently.  The 
industry  on  that  point  has  been  dealing 
directly  with  The  Department  of  Transport. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
add  a  bit  of  light  to  this.  There  was  an  under- 
taking given  on  behalf  of  government  during 
the  hearings  of  that  select  committee  dealing 
with  automobile  insurance— and  I  am  sure 
the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  will  re- 
member because  he  is  the  gentleman  who 
gave  it— when  we  had  All  Canada  before  us 
and  we  were  complaining.  One  of  the  most 
serious  complaints  came  from  the  member 
for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  that  you  fellows  in 
the  insurance  business  are  determining  who 
should  be  driving  on  the  road,  by  reason  of 
withholding  insurance.  He  was  then  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  and  was  quite  incensed,  and 
rightly  incensed  about  that.  He  said:  "You 
have  no  business  doing  that— the  government 
is  going  to  determine  who  drives  on  the  road 
and  not  the  insurance  company." 

At  that  point  the  spokesman  for  All  Canada 
said:  "All  right,  perhaps  you  are  right,  prob- 
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ably  you  are  right.  We  will  undertake  to  give 
everyone  insurance  to  whom  you  give  a 
licence,  if  you,  the  government,  will  under- 
take to  set  up  an  independent  licence  review 
board."  At  that  point  the  then  treasurer— now 
member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk— did  give  that 
undertaking.  This  goes  back  five  or  six  years, 
I  am  sure— seven  years  ago. 

Now  it  has  never  been  implemented— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  I  understood  the  reason 
it  had  never  been  implemented  was  that  the 
insurance  industry  had  never  pressed  for  it. 
But  I  gather  now  from  your  exchange  with 
the  member  for  Humber  that  there  has  been 
agitation  for  it,  and  the  insurance  industry 
now  wants  it. 

There  was  such  an  undertaking— and  I  am 
sure  the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  will 
agree  with  me— that  that  was  the  basis  of 
that  discussion.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
there  be  such  a  license  review  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  703— the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote 
we  are  talking  about  $560,000  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations. 

Before  this  Minister  took  this  portfolio,  we 
had  the  debacle  of  British  Mortgage,  Atlantic 
Acceptance  Corporation,  Prudential,  where 
many  thousands  of  people  lost  millions  of 
dollars  through  the  lack  of  administration  of 
the  people  in  this  department  to  do  the  job 
properly. 

Because  many  thousands  lost  millions  of 
dollars  through  dereliction  of  duty  as  it  were, 
how  many  people  lost  their  jobs,  went  to 
jail,  or  were  reprimanded  in  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  the 
member  can  make  quite  as  sweeping  a  state- 
ment as  he  has,  because  at  the  time,  prior  to 
this  department's  formation,  finance  com- 
panies were  treated  as  ordinary  corporations 
and  businesses. 

Under  the  Securities  Act,  amendments  were 
enacted  to  give  special  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  these  finance  companies  so 
that  they  would  be  under  greater  supervision 
of  the  department. 

Now  as  to  British  Mortgage,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  many  people  lost  their  jobs,  but  I 
have  to  add  this  comment— and  we  discussed 
this  at  length— no  matter  what  legislation 
exists,  if  someone  is  determined,  as  in  Pru- 


dential, and  as  in  Atlantic,  and  as  in  some  of 
the  other  situations,  determined  to  commit  a 
criminal  offence  there  is  nothing  that  any 
law,  or  you  or  I,  can  do  to  stop  him  from 
doing  it. 

It  is  the  same  thing  if  somebody  decides  to 
throw  a  stone  through  a  plate  glass  window 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  main 
street  of  Owen  Soimd.  There  is  a  better  than 
half  chance  that  he  is  going  to  get  away 
v/ith  it,  if  he  goes  about  it  carefully.  This  is 
about  the  situation.  This  is  the  position  that  I 
took,  considered  carefully,  when  the  depart- 
ment was  formed  and  we  had  York  Trust  to 
deal  with. 

Our  resolution  then  was  that  we  would 
never  have  another  loan  or  trust  company 
fiasco  as  long  as  I  was  around,  and  that  has 
been  my  objective  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter, I  think  that  prior  to  your  coming  on  the 
scene- 
Mr.  Ben:  That  is  just  on  one  point- 
Mr.  Sargent:  —prior  to  your  coming  on  the 
scene  we  have  definite  proof  of  complete 
dereliction  of  duty  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  people  did  not  do  their  job  these  things 
happen  in  your  department,  prior  to  your 
coming  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Some  of  these  things 
happen,  hon.  sir,  by  way  of  theft  of  bonds, 
by  way  of  forgery  of  by-laws  of  companies. 
And  as  you  will  recall,  one  of  the  standard 
by-laws  in  a  company  has  to  do  with  the 
delivery  and  acceptance  of  delivery  of  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
you  broke  every  rule  in  the  book  in  these 
three  factors  I  am  talking  about.  You  broke 
every  rule  in  the  book  and  no  one  lost  their 
job,  no  one  went  to  jail,  or  nothing  happened 
about  it. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  if  you  were  in  the 
amiy  and  you  were  party  to  the  cause,  or  for 
the  national  interest,  you  were  court-martial- 
led.  But  no  one  in  your  whole  department 
was  reprimanded  for  this  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  in  all  these  departments  where  millions 
of  dollars  were  lost— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege,  I  have  never 
been  court-martialled  in  my  life. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Fair  enough,  the  fact  is  that 
these  things  did  happen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  want  the  record  to 
be  straight. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh  come  on  now!  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  you  broke  every  rule 
in  the  book  in  what  happened  in  these 
things.  And  I  can  make  these  things  a  matter 
of  record  if  you  will  give  me  the  chance  in 
this  House.  I  have  the  information  to  prove 
this.  But  you  have  done  nothing  about  it, 
and  these  people  are  still  in  your  employ. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  we  have  before  us  the  Hughes  Com- 
mission which  cost  this  province  of  Ontario 
$752,000.  I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  99 
per  cent  of  the  people  that  I  represent  never 
get  a  chance  to  invest  in  stocks  and  bonds 
like  this.  They  are  the  taxpayers  but  they 
are  paying  the  cost  of  $1  million  to  investigate 
these  things  that  you  have  allowed  to  have 
happened  here.  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister 
tonight  if  somewhere  along  the  line  will  this 
be  self  liquidating?  Will  the  people  of  On- 
tario who  are  paying  the  shot  for  this  investi- 
gation—the Hughes  Commission— will  that 
money  come  out  of  the  assets  of  these  cor- 
porations you  are  investigating? 

This  is  very  important  to  me  as  a  taxpayer, 
because  I  am  getting  fed  up  as  a  taxpayer 
paying  these  large  fees  for  these  commissions 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  which  I  have 
no  interest  in.  I  have  no  chance  to  gain 
interest  in.    I  want  to  know  that  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  try  to  answer 
that  right  now,  but  you  are  getting  me  all 
upset.    The  situation  is  this— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry  if  you  are  upset, 
l:iut  it  is  costing  us  millions  of  dollars  because 
you  are  not  upset. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  well,  the  hon. 
member  should  not  get  excited,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  but 
when  anything  is  wrong— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  situation  of  the 
Hughes  Commission,  as  I  told  you  earlier  this 
afternoon- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  respect  your  answers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  you  sent  me  a 
note  and  asked  whether  you  should  ask  me 
or  the  Attorney  General.  I  wrote  and  gave 
you  all  the  information— it  took  a  whole  page 
that  I  wrote  out  in  longhand  and  told  you  all 


I  knew   about  the  matter.    Then  you   come 
along  now  and  attack  me— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  attacking  you,  sir.  I 
am  attacking  your  whole  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  not  the  depart- 
ment at  all,  but  the  reason  for  that  Hughes 
Commission.    I  do  not  justify  the  length  of 
time  it  is  taking- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  somebody  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Will  the  hon.  member 
please  listen?  The  purpose  of  that  commis- 
sion is  obviously  to  get  at  the  root  causes 
in  the  public  interest  of  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  so  that  if  the  steps  have  not  already 
been  taken,  they  can  be  taken,  to  see  that 
no  situation  like  that  is  ever  permitted  to 
happen  again. 

In  short  terms,  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
commission.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  of 
everybody.  It  is  in  your  interest,  mine, 
e\erybody's  personal  interest  to  see  that  a 
thing  like  that  never  happens  again.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  ever  happen  again. 

When  you  talk  about  it  being  the  fault  of 
somebody  in  the  department.  When  people 
steal  and  forge  bylaws  that  never  exist  and 
walk  down  and  deliver  them  to  a  bank  and 
against  a  forged  bylaw  to  gi\e  the  right  to 
deliver  documents,  securities,  and  hands  it 
o\  er,  is  that  the  fault  of  this  department?  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No  sir,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  was  going  on  with  some  of  these 
companies.  It  was  a  terrible  situation.  The 
morality  of  the  whole  thing  was  wrong.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  and  I  have  said  this 
publicly,  the  thing  had  to  be  put  right  so 
that  no  such  thing  like  that  would  ever  hap- 
pen again  in  this  province.  I  said  that  and 
I  dedicated  myself  to  seeing  the  people  of 
that  type  would  never  be  given  further  lic- 
enses to  operate  trust  companies  or  anything 
else.  We  have  had  the  tightest  supervision 
over  applications  for  trust  company  licenses, 
and  loan  companies  that  ever  existed  in  the 
whole  of  Canada  and  it  is  going  to  continue 
that  way. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  for  another  trust 
company  and  I  might  as  well  say  that  publicly 
tonight.  Yet  there  are  reputable  people  who 
are  applying  currently  for  a  license  to  operate 
trust  companies.  But  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  test  of  public 
need  or  necessity.    That  is  one  of  the  tests 
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that  is  required  to  get  a  trust  company  ap- 
proved under  the  legislation  as  it  now  exists. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  communities 
are  being  well  served  by  trust  companies. 
We  have  got  enough  branches. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  do  not  start  on  that 
one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  not  start  telling 
me  what  to  talk  about  and  what  not  to  talk 
about. 

The  next  thing  has  to  do  with  stability, 
and  this  has  attracted  our  attention  for  a 
solid  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Ben:  Can  we  get  back  to  insurance 
soon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  comes  under  in- 
surance because  Mr.  Gordon  Grundy,  who  is 
sitting  here,  is  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
companies  and  also  the  superintendent  of  in- 
surance. Mr.  Steve  Sexton,  also  sitting  here, 
is  the  deputy  superintendent  and  deputy 
registrar.  The  same  staff  does  the  inspections 
for  both  loan  and  trust  as  well  as  insurance. 
That  is  why  he  is  quite  right  in  raising  it 
under  this  section. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  hope  there  is 
never  a  fiasco  like  we  have  known  again. 
When  I  was  out  delivering  that  speech  in 
Vancouver  in  March,  which  upset  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park- 
Mr.  Shulman:  It  did  not  upset  me.  I  en- 
joyed it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  at  the  time 
they  were  discovering  something  called  Com- 
monwealth out  there  and  it  was  a  real  mess. 

Then  I  can  remember  during  the  term  of 
our  new  department  there  was  a  situation 
with  the  Bienvenue,  Brillants,  and  others,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  I  wiUl  tell  you  that 
all  of  those  people  tried  to  get  into  Ontario 
but  they  did  not.  I  think  we  are  getting 
some  good  administration  thanks  to  men  like 
the  ones  who  are  sitting  here  in  front  of  my 
desk  tonight. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
Minister  and  I  want  to  say  this  publicly  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Minister 
and  his  ability  in  the  past  in  this  House.  I 
do  respect  that  very  much. 

But  I  say  that  the  guidelines  as  laid  down 
in  the  Act,  prior  to,  and  while  these  things 
were  happening,  prove  without  a  doubt  that 
many  people  should  have  lost  their  jobs  and 
somebody    in   that   department   should    have 


gone  to  jail  because  of  the  dereHction  of  duty. 
But  nothing  happens  there. 

The  point  I  am  making  now  is  getting 
back  to  pay  day  here  now.  It  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  for  almost  $300,000 
in  investigation  of  something  which  is  your 
fault— not  your  fault,  sir,  but  your  depart- 
ment's fault— which  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  Ontario  not  only  the  investigating  funds, 
but  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  for- 
geries and  theft  because  of  the  dereliction  of 
duty.  You  are  asking  99  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  the  bill  for  your  making  a 
mistake. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  in  the  uncovering  of 
these  findings  by  the  Hughes  conmiission 
there  will  be,  I  know,  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  assets  still  left  in  the  pot,  as  it 
were.  Some  of  these  assets  should  be  taken  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  findings,  instead  of 
charging  the  poor  people  of  Ontario  for  the 
findings  about  the  wealthy  people.  This  is 
very  important  and  the  Minister  should  make 
a  statement  on  his  opinion  of  this  suggestion. 
It  is  very  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  understand— 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  no;  no  way. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No  way.  You  are  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  imderstand  that  I 
told  you  earlier  in  the  day  that  the  Attorney 
General's  department  supervisors- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Tell  me  something  new  and 
quit  the  jazz. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  know  what  I 
could  say  to  you  and  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  know.  The  member  for 
High  Park  said  it  one  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  would  not  say 
it,  because  I  really  like  you.  But  I  will  tell 
you  that  I  will  undertake  to  speak  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  tell  him  of  your  views 
about  it.  I  will  tell  him  how  you  feel  about 
it.  I  am  being  serious  because  he  will  speak 
to  this  point  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  703.  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  was  trying 
to  get  the  floor  before. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Wiiulsor-Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  During  the  dis- 
cussions in  The  Department  of  Transport  I 
brought  up  the  problem  of  a  Mr.  Tom 
Hughes  driving  an  auto  vehicle  involved  in  an 
accident  while  stationaiy  at  a  comer.  We  will 
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assume  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  driving  car  1; 
he  was  struck  in  the  rear  by  car  2;  car  2 
admitted  all  fault.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
two  were  discussing  the  accident,  car  3  hit 
car  2.  The  insurance  companies  representing 
cars  2  and  3  are  arguing  as  to  which  is  going 
to  pay  the  $100  deductible  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  now  responsible  for.  Why  should  Mr. 
Hughes  have  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank, 
while  two  insurance  companies  decide  which 
of  the  two  is  going  to  pay  that  $100  deduc- 
tible? Should  there  not  be  some  type  of  fund 
set  up  by  insurance  companies  where  they 
could  make  these  payments,  rather  than  have 
the  individual  carrying  insurance  waiting  for 
pa>'ment  from  them?  May  I  have  the  Min- 
ister's answer  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessarily  the  solution  to  it  but  the  point  is 
well  taken.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  delays 
and  wasted  time  between  some  companies 
and  we  as  a  department  do  not  like  it.  If  the 
hon.  member  will  refer  back  to  my  opening 
remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  estimates, 
provision  is  made  in  our  estimates  to  expand 
our  information  section  in  the  insurance  de- 
partment with  respect  to  staflE  to  handle  the 
number  of  enquiries.  The  record  of  the  de- 
partment in  dealing  in  such  matters  with 
respect  to  delinquency  of  claims  has  been 
pretty  good.  But  if  the  member  would  care 
to  send  the  particulars  of  that  matter  over  to 
me  or  to  my  deputy  or  the  superintendent— 
any  one  of  us— we  will  see  that  it  is  acted 
upon,  and  a  little  more  than  gentle  encourage- 
ment vvdll  be  given  to  settling  this  matter,  be- 
cause the  person  who  is  being  hurt  is  the 
innocent  person,  and  that  is  not  good  enough 
in  today's  society. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you.  So  in  the 
future  all  I  would  have  to  do  is  bring  it  to 
the  Minister's  attention  and  then  it  would 
be  taken  care  of,  and  the  individual  would 
not  find  himself  having  to  pay  an  accident 
bill  for  which  he  was  not  responsible  in  the 
first  place?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  703.  The  hon. 
member  for  Humber. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
rise— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  wall  go  to  the 
order  paper  and  consider  some  matters  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  second  read- 
ings, and,  of  course,  tomorrow  there  is  the 
private  members'  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Tfhe  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  this  Friday  the  13th  we 
have  many  guests  with  us:  in  the  east  gal- 
lery, students  from  Earl  Beatty  public  school 
in  Toronto,  St.  Leo's  separate  school  in  To- 
ronto; in  the  west  gallery  from  St.  Ann's  sepa- 
rate school  in  Toronto  and  the  1st  Preston 
Rovers  from  Preston,  who  are  hosting  Ameri- 
can Girl  Scouts  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
then  in  both  galleries  we  have  students  from 
Parkview  public  school  in  Komoka. 

Later  today  there  will  be  students  from 
Adelaide  Hoodless  public  school,  Hamilton, 
Elma  township  public  school,  Atwood  and 
Prince  of  Wales  public  school  in  Windsor. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  three  questions  but  no 
Minister. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  I  have  one  question  and  no  ques- 
tioner. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside has  a  question  and  the  Minis- 
ter is  present. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health: 

Has  the  Minister's  department  taken  any 
steps  to  determine  the  residual  accumulation 
of  pesticides— such  as  DDT  —  in  the  human 
body? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  yes.  The  depart- 
ment has  set  up  a  monitoring  programme  this 
year  which  is  now  in  process  to  check  the 
levels  of  fluorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides 
in  our  envirormient.  Included  in  this  will  be 
spot  checks  of  human  fat  tissue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  a  question  from  the  other 
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day  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, which  has  never  been  asked.  No.  1813. 

Mrs.  M.  Ren  wick  (Scarborough  Centre):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment: would  the  Minister  consider  purchasing 
the  houses  on  Berkeley  Street  in  Toronto,  to 
accommodate  tenants  on  that  street  who  are 
having  difficulty  obtaining  alternate  accommo- 
dation at  rents  they  can  afford  now  that  most 
of  the  houses  on  the  street  have  been  bought 
for  boutique-shop  development,  as  reported 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  June  10? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  houses  have 
not  been  offered  to  the  housing  corporation 
for  sale.  If  they  are,  we  will  inspect  them, 
check  the  price  they  are  offered  at  and  if 
they  are  economically  feasible,  we  would  be 
interested  in  buying  them. 

As  the  hon.  member  probably  knows,  Ot- 
tawa has  reversed  its  stand  on  buying  housing 
stock  so  the  money  would  be  available  if 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  approved  the 
purchases.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a  look 
at  them  if  they  are  offered  to  us. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  ac- 
cept a  supplementary?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  is  aware 
that  the  balance  of  housing  on  that  street  is 
offered  for  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not 
hear  the  member  for  this  fan  going. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Is  the  Minister  aware 
that  the  balance  of  housing  on  that  street, 
the  balance  that  is  not  being  developed  into 
boutique  shops,  is  for  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  know  if  they 
are  for  sale  or  not,  they  have  not  been 
offered  to  us  as  yet. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  numerous 
questions  regarding  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  Georgina  Island  which  were  asked 
on  Thursday,  May  29,  by  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East  (Mr.  T.  Reid) 
prompted   me    to   review    die    entire   file    on 
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this  matter  and  I  now  offer  the  following 
comments  which  I  trust  will  put  the  whole 
matter  in  proper  perspective. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
t]iat  we  as  a  province  are  looking  at  the 
proposal  to  develop  Georgina  Island  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  any  other  proposal  of  this 
magnitude  anywhere  within  Ontario. 

Any  proposal  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  major  urban  centre  has  tremendous 
impact  on  many  of  the  services  which  we  as 
a  province  and  our  municipalities  are  respon- 
sible for  providing— to  take  any  otlier  approach 
would  be  totally  irresponsible.  The  develop- 
ment of  Indian  reserve  lands  presents  many 
complex  problems  of  a  constitutional  and 
administrative  nature  not  encountered  in  a 
normal  development  of  this  type. 

It  is  a  policy  of  this  government  to  assist 
the  Indian  people  of  the  province  to  develop 
their  assets  and  to  assist  in  their  general  wel- 
fare and  advancement.  While  we  have  this 
responsibility  to  the  Indian  people,  we  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  all  citizens  of  On- 
tario for  the  appropriate  development  of  the 
resources  within  our  jurisdiction. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  must  retain  a  per- 
spective as  to  our  total  role  with  specific 
reference  to  the  proposed  development  of 
Georgina  Island.  I  would  like  to  set  out  in 
chronological  order  the  sequence  of  events  in 
which  the  province  has  been  involved. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  talk  of 
large-scale  development  of  Georgina  Island. 
Suggestions  were  made  that  the  island  be 
made  a  provincial  or  national  park  and  the 
local  Indian  band,  or  some  members  of  it 
were  at  one  time  in  favour  of  such  a  plan. 
The  proposal  to  establish  a  provincial  park 
on  the  island  was  referred  to  the  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  and  was  rejected  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  not  our  policy  to 
develop  parks  on  islands. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
advised  the  federal  Minister  responsible  for 
Indian  affairs  that  we  felt  a  national  park 
might  be   more   appropriate  at  this   location. 

In  1967  the  federal  audiorities  actually 
considered  erecting  a  causeway  and  bridge 
from  the  mainland  to  the  island  and  land  on 
the  mainland  was  expropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  April  24,  1967,  the  federal  Minister 
advised  tlie  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  by  telegram  that  development 
as  a  national  park  could  not  be  considered  as 
the  area  lacked  the  characteristics  required. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  for  some 
time  many  discussions  occurred  between  the 


Georgina  Island  Band  of  Chippewas,  the 
federal  dept.  of  Indian  affairs  and  a  private 
developer  regarding  the  island.  These  dis- 
cussions led  to  the  preparation  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  development  of  the  island  be- 
tween the  federal  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  and  Georgina 
Island  Realty  Limited— a  private  company— in 
October  1967.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
discussions  had  been  occurring  between  the 
band  and  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  regarding  the 
development  of  the  island  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  any  provincial  involvement 
apart  from  the  park  proposal. 

In  January  1968,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  received  an  undated  letter  signed 
by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Laing,  superintendent 
general  of  Indian  Affairs  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  to  w'hich  I  referred 
earlier.  Mr.  Laing  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
for  his  co-operation  and  assistance  in  this 
project.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  Min- 
isters of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett),  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  Education 
(Mr.  Davis),  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  and  Lands  and  Forests. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  are  as  follows: 

Dear  Prime  Minister  Robarts: 

I  am  now  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
formal  agreement  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Georgina  Island  and  the  Sand 
Islands— so  called— as  a  fully  integrated 
community,  has  been  entered  into  between 
my  department,  on  behalf  and  at  the 
behest  of  the  Ghippewas  of  the  Georgina 
Island  Band  of  Indians  and  Georgina 
Island  Realty. 

The  future  development  of  Georgina 
Island  means  a  great  deal  to  my  depart- 
ment, to  the  Chippewas  of  the  Georgina 
Island  Band  who  are  presently  residing  on 
the  lands  and  premises,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  development  of  Georgina  Island  en- 
visions a  satellite  city  with  full  amenities 
and  with  a  population  projection  of  50,000 
people.  Needless  to  say,  the  development 
will  have  a  resort  atmosphere  to  take 
advantage  of  the  location  of  the  site 
vis-d-vis  Lake  Simcoe. 

I  look  on  the  development  of  Georgina 
Island  as  a  progressive  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas  of  the  Georgina  Island 
Band  of  Indians,  to  have  a  productive  use 
made  of  some  three  thousand  acres  of 
reserve  land,  which  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  on  their  own  due  to  a  lack 
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of  resources,  financial  and  otherwise.  The 
annual  income  from  the  rent  and  employ- 
ment potential  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  this  particular  band  self- 
sufficient. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
copies  of  this  letter  to  the  following  Minis- 
ters, as  I  believe  their  departments  will 
ultimately  become  intimately  involved  in 
this  project: 

Hon.  Irwin  Haskett,  MPP,  Minister  of 
Transport. 

Hon.  Stanley  J.  Randall,  MPP,  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development. 

Hon.  William  G.  Davis,  MPP,  Minister 
of  Education  and  Minister  of  University 
Affairs. 

Hon.  William  D.  McKeough,  MPP, 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Hon.  Rene  Brunelle,  MPP,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  Indians,  and  I  would 
like  to  enlist  your  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance in  this  project  which  will  benefit  the 
Georgina  Island  Band. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(signed)  Arthur  Laing. 

Mr.  Laing's  letter  was  acknowledged  by  me 
on  February  7,  1968,  and  concerns  were 
expressed  about  municipal  planning,  financial 
and  administrative  aspects  and  also  the  effects 
the  development  of  such  a  magnitude  might 
have. 

On  February  16,  1968,  a  meeting  at  staff 
level  was  held  with  representatives  of  The 
Departments  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
Municipal  Affairs  and  the  federal  department 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  which  time  Indians  affairs 
and  the  federal  department  representatives 
explained  the  background  of  events  leading 
to  the  agreement  where  a  substantial  part  of 
the  reserve  had  been  conditionally  sur- 
rendered by  the  band  to  the  department  of 
Indian  affairs  and  negotiations  undertaken 
with  a  private  developer. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  developer  was 
required  to  prepare  a  development  plan  for 
the  island  for  consideration  by  the  Minister 
of  Indian  affairs.  The  Minister  was  given  30 
days  within  which  to  indicate  his  concurrence 
or  otherwise  with  the  plan.  Further,  under 
the  agreement,  should  the  plan  be  acceptable 
to  the  federal  Minister  the  developer  would 
receive  a  99  year  lease  to  most  of  the  resen  c 
lands. 


In  discussions  with  the  Indian  affairs  repre- 
.scntatives,  it  was  strongly  suggested  that 
because  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  such  a 
development  on  the  region  and  the  proN'ision 
of  pro\ incial  and  municipal  services,  the  pro- 
posed plans  of  development  should  he 
circulated  among  the  provincial  departments 
before  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Indian  affairs  for  his  decision.  The  Indian 
affairs  representatives  indicated  their  agree- 
ment to  this  approach. 

When  this  was  brought  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's attention,  he  suggested  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  undertake  the  co- 
ordination of  this  project  from  the  provincial 
standpoint.  I  should  mention  again  at  this 
time  that  what  was  proposed  was  a  city  of 
50,000  to  60,000  persons  on  an  island  of 
3,200  acres  which  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
pattern  and  character  of  growth  of  this  area 
of  the  province,  represented  a  radical  depar- 
ture. 

On  May  22,  1968,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  met 
with  the  developers  at  their  request  at  which 
time  they  pressed  for  an  early  decision.  It 
was  again  explained  that  a  development  of 
this  magnitude  in  a  relatively  rural  section  of 
the  province  presented  significant  problems 
in  terms  of  transportation,  land  use  and  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  island. 

The  Deputy  Minister  brought  to  their 
attention  the  dearth  of  information  respecting 
the  proposed  development  but  nevertheless 
undertook  to  circulate  what  was  available. 
The  available  material  consisted  of  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  which  was  entered  into  by 
the  Minister  of  Indian  affairs  and  Georgina 
Island  Realty  Limited  and  the  developer 
imdertook  to  provide  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  with  further  information 
for  this  purpose. 

A  preliminary  report  dated  July  15,  1968 
was  subsequendy  received  in  limited  quantity 
and  forwarded  to  certain  key  departments. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  preliminary 
report  was  conceptual  in  nature  and  contained 
considerably  less  information  than  is  required 
for  similar  developments  in  the  province. 

Based  on  reports  received  from  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  province,  on 
December  9,  1968,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
hon.  Jean  Chretien,  the  new  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear,  Mr.  Chretien, 

In  January  of  this  year,  your  predecessor 

the  hon.   Arthur  Laing  wrote  to  the  hon. 
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John  Robarts  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Georgina  Island.  Mr.  Robarts 
has  referred  this  matter  to  me  and  I  now 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  my  Cabinet 
colleagues  to  whom  the  matter  was  also 
referred. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  own  review  of  the  pro- 
posal I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  feasible  at  this  time.  In  my  view  it  would 
be  tlie  ultimate  in  poor  planning  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  development  of  the  type 
advocated  on  such  a  site.  It  has  been  my 
pohcy  to  preclude  urban  growth  in  rural 
municipalities  until  the  area  is  clearly  ready 
to  handle  such  growth.  This  means  that 
there  should  be  an  official  plan  in  existence, 
administrative  and  financial  competency  to 
handle  a  large  population  and  a  demon- 
strable need  for  such  development.  In  my 
opinion  these  criteria  are  not  present  in 
the  current  proposals. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  proposed 
community  would  be  largely  residential, 
with  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  labour 
force  of  the  proposed  community  being 
employed  in  the  community,  oa-  close  to  it. 
This  means  that  the  labour  force  would 
have  to  seek  employment,  to  a  substantial 
degree,  in  the  Toronto  area,  which  means 
that  Georgina  Island  would  be  a  "bedroom 
community"  with  employment  sources  lo- 
cated 60  miles  or  so  to  the  south.  In 
addition,  there  would  be,  of  course,  the 
residential/non-residential  assessment  im- 
balance which  would  inevitably  lead  to 
serious  financial  problems  for  the  munici- 
pality. 

The  commuting  time,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  is  estimated  in  excess  of  60 
minutes.  This  is  considered  excessive.  The 
rail  access  to  Toronto  is  through  relatively 
thinly  populated  sections,  making  its  poten- 
tial as  a  commuter  line  doubtful  and 
impracticable.  T;liis  means  that  most  travel 
to  the  work  area  in  Toronto  would  be  by 
private  car,  thus  placing  a  substantial  addi- 
tional loading  on  the  north-south  roads 
south  of  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  recreational  resources  of  the  Lake 
Simcoe  area  must  also  be  considered.  It  is 
felt  that  the  area's  capacity  as  a  regional 
recreation  resource  would  he  greatly  re- 
duced and  impaired  if  a  large  urban  devel- 
opment were  to  be  located  on  Georgina 
Island.  Although  only  a  handful  of  cottages 
would  be  directly  displac€>d  on  the  island 
itself,  an  urban  comiplex  of  this  nature 
would   attract  many  non-recreational   land 


uses  into  its  sphere  of  influence,  extending 
for  a  substantial  distance  inland  to  Toronto 
and  along  the  east  and  west  shores  of  Lake 
Simcoe.  This  would  result  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  pressures  for  svunmer  cottages  in 
the  area  becoming  occupied  on  a  permanent 
basis,  with  the  attendant  difficulties  inherent 
in  such  make-shift,  unplanned  development. 

If  Lake  Simcoe's  recreational  potential  is 
to  be  maintained,  a  high  degree  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control  would  be  necessary. 
Capital  costs  to  achieve  this  would  be  high 
and,  more  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  local  authorities,  maintenance  costs 
would  also  be  high. 

In  addition,  it  is  our  view  that  if  accom- 
modation for  50,000  or  more  Toronto- 
oriented  workers  is  required  there  are  many 
other  sites  much  closer  to  Toronto,  devel- 
opment of  which  would  be  much  more 
proper  and  reasonable  at  this  stage  of  our 
industrial   and  municipal  development. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  one  of  the 
first  requirements  of  the  project  would  be 
the  provision  of  a  road  link  from  the  island 
to  the  mainland,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  the  building  of  a  causeway.  The 
cost  of  such  a  project  would  be  consider- 
able, as  the  consultants'  report  indicates. 

In  addition,  I  would  be  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  wisdom  of  confining  some 
50,000  people  to  an  island  with  only  one 
land  link  to  the  mainland.  Through  storms, 
highway  accidents  or  other  misadventure, 
virtually  the  entire  population  could  be  cut 
off  from  their  sources  of  supply  and  places 
of  work. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  there 
might  be  other  more  appropriate  uses  for 
Georgina  Island  and  the  one  that  suggests 
itself  to  me,  of  course,  is  that  Geongina 
Island  might  be  established  as  a  national 
park  which  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  character  and  location  of  the 
island,  having  regard  for  its  recreational 
potential. 

I  regret  having  to  advise  you  that  for 
the  above  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  support 
this  proposal,  but  I  would,  of  course,  be 
dehghted  to  attend  an  early  meeting  to 
discuss  this  proposal  and  our  views  on  it 
if  you  think  it  advisable. 

With  kindest  regards  .  .  . 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  letter  was  written 
on  December  9,  1968. 
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On  January  20,  1969,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgement  from  Mr.  Chretien's 
Deputy  Minister: 

Ottawa  4,  January  9,  1969. 
Dear  Mr.  McKeough, 

The  Hon.  Jean  Chretien  has  asked  me  in 
his  absence  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
December  9  regarding  the  development  of 
Georgina  Island  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
serious  consideration  you  have  given  this 
matter. 

I  will  be  writing  to  the  band  chief  and 
council  to  apprise  them  of  your  communi- 
cation. When  I  have  received  their  views  I 
will  contact  you  again.  Your  suggestion  of 
a  meeting  is  noted  and  may  well  be  our 
best  course  of  action. 

Yours  sincerely 
(Signed)  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
Deputy  Minister. 

We  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  heard  again 
from  the  federal  department. 

On  March  17  last.  Chief  Big  Canoe,  mem- 
bers of  his  band,  the  solicitor  for  the  band 
and  oflBcials  of  the  department  of  Indian 
aflFairs  met  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  to  discuss  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chretien. 

The  chief  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  with 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  a  meet- 
ing was  subsequently  arranged  for  Wednes- 
day, April  23.  At  that  meeting  I  indicated 
that  as  I  saw  it  the  problem  was  primarily  a 
planning  one.  Georgina  Island  is  a  land  re- 
source in  a  location  that  could  be  critical  to 
the  best  development  of  the  area  around 
Lake  Simcoe.  Georgina  Island  is  a  sizeable 
acreage  of  undeveloped  land,  however,  and 
there  are  bound  to  be  strong  developmental 
pressures  in  connection  with  this  land. 

The  problems  of  development  are  further 
complicated  by  the  constitutional  fact  that 
the  land  is  owned  by  an  Indian  band,  but 
regardless  of  ownership  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  form  of  development  will  take  place  in 
the  near  future. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  the  problem  then 
reduces  itself  to  this  question,  what  develop- 
ment is  appropriate,  when  should  it  take 
place,  how  should  it  be  managed  and  what 
actions  are  required  by  government  at  various 
levels  to  accommodate  it? 

I  then  proposed  that  a  committee  com- 
posed of  provincial  and  federal  government 
oflScials  and  members  of  the  band  work  to- 
gether in  developing  a  plan  of  development 
of  a  character  that  is  acceptable  to  all  parties 


concerned.  The  Indian  band  indicated  con- 
currence with  this  proposal  and  at  the  present 
time  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  Minister  accept  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  has  a  point  of  order  or  privilege? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Point  of  clarifi- 
cation, sir,  if  I  could— 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion and  not  a  statement  and  therefore,  the 
only  questions  that  can  arise  are  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  who 
placed  the  question.    He  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  to  conmient  on  a  statement 
in  the  brief  sent  to  him  by  the  Chippewas  of 
Georgina  Island.  It  is  on  page  5  at  the  top 
where  the  brief  says  this: 

Virtually  all  of  the  perimeter  of  Lake 
Simcoe  has  been  casually  developed  by 
riparian  owners  either  as  individuals  or 
by  the  creation  of  subdivision. 

In  view  of  this  statement  in  the  brief  could 
the  Minister  make  two  comments,  or  two 
answers?  One,  is  that  statement  correct? 
Secondly,  if  it  is  correct,  would  not  the 
Chippewas  of  Georgina  Island  have  grounds 
for  saying  that  the  people  who  occupy  most 
of  the  land  up  there,  the  white  people,  have 
gone  ahead  and  developed  and  the  Minister 
is  preventing  the  Indians  from  going  ahead 
in  a  planned  community  development  project 
instead  of  an  ad  hoc  haphazard  type  of  proj- 
ect which  has  been  the  basis  for  the  type  of 
development  that  has  taken  place  up  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suppose  you  could 
put  it  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we 
have  attempted  to  point  out  is  just  exactiy 
that.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  development  over  Lake  Simcoe  and  my  c-ol- 
league,  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence),  says  it  has  been  going  on  for  60 
years. 

The  point  is,  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  in  time  when  the  balance  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  the  balance  of  pollution  is  at  a  criti- 
cal stage  and  we  have  stopped,  as  a  depart- 
ment, and  some  of  the  municipalities  have 
taken  steps  to  stop,  further  development  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
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Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  terms  of  a  supplementary  question,  is  the 
Minister  aware  of  what  a  sensitive  issue  this 
is  to  the  Indians  because  it  looks  to  them 
that  as  soon  as  they  want  to  get  involved  in 
plans  for  community  development  for  their 
own  benefit,  the  Minister  and  this  govern- 
ment says  "no",  whereas  the  government  has 
not  said  no  to  the  white  people  who  have  set 
up  shanty  towns  around  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  just  indicated 
that  we  have  been  saying,  "no"  and  the  muni- 
cipalities have  been  saying,  "no"  to  a  num- 
ber of  private  developers.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  member  talk  to  some  of  the  members 
from  that  area  and  he  would  find  out  how 
very  tough  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  has  been  with  a  number  of  developers 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  rise 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  had  really  thought  that 
the  Minister  was  giving  a  Ministerial  state- 
ment rather  than  answering  a  question.  But 
further  to  the  i>oint  of  order,  you  may  recall, 
sir,  that  I  asked  similar  questions  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  this  matter,  a  month  ago. 

I  believe  the  undertaking  was  given  then 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs'  answer  would  be  correlated 
with  the  approaches  the  Indian  band  had 
taken  to  tiie  Prime  Minister's  office. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  can  assure  us 
that  this  is  the  case  because  I  seem  to  recall 
in  the  information  made  available  from  the 
Indian  band  that  they  had  approached  the 
Prime  Minister  a  week  after  he  had  written 
that  letter  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Chretien.  The 
Prime  Minister's  office  was  imable  to  tell 
them  that  any  definite  decision  had  been 
taken  and,  in  fact,  they  had  arranged  a 
further  meeting.  I  think  one  of  the  big  com- 
plaints the  Indians  have  put  forward- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader's  comments 
might  more  particularly  be  directed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  who  is  not  present  now. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  the  House  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  hon.  member  would 
rise  on  that  point.  At  the  moment,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  concerned,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister was  replying  to  questions,  as  he  stated, 
from  the  member  for  Scarborough  East. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any 
question  with  respect  to  it,  to  be  in  order, 
would  be  from  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  by  way  of  a  supplementary,  and  I  would 
so  decide. 


Mi\  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  another  sup- 
plementary; the  Minister  did  not  cover  this. 
Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  private  devel- 
opers are  willing  to  meet  the  Minister's 
reservation  that  the  proposed  Indian,  island 
development  does  not  have  a  feasible  tax 
base,  there  being  a  supposed  imbalance 
between  the  residential  and  commercial 
development,  by  putting  a  commercial  devel- 
opment on  the  nearby  mainland? 

In  short,  that  the  developer  is  still,  even 
though  his  option  has  run  out,  willing  to 
work  these  things  out  with  the  Minister.  So, 
this  question  to  the  Minister,  is  a  specffic 
one.  Was  he  aware  of  this?  If  so,  is  he  will- 
ing to  sit  down  immediately  with  these 
Indians  and  to  discuss  the  really  practical 
problems  that  he  is  facing  in  their  proposal, 
because  the  Indians  and  the  developers  feel 
that  they  can  meet  those. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  indicated  in  the 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  this 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  on  April  23  last,  I  met  with  the  band 
and  indicated  that  the  departments  of  the 
government  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  with  the  band,  or  with 
The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  practical 
proposals  for  development.  1  would  have  to 
say,  and  I  would  think  this  would  come 
through  loud  and  clear  to  the  member,  that 
the  proposal  which  came  from  the  developers 
endorsed  apparently  by  the  federal  Minister, 
is  completely  impractical,  and  I  see  no  point 
in  pursuing  it  an  awful  lot  further. 

Mr.  Young:  Did  the  federal  government 
make  the  agreement— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Certainly  they  did. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  before  the  federal  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final  sup- 
plementary, would  the  Minister  accept  this 
photo  copy  of  the  development  which  looks 
to  me  to  be  extremely  feasible? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  who  is  now  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour.  Was  Mr.  Herbert  Irwin,  of 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  an 
official  delegate  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  when  he  visited  the  Cahfornia  grape 
growers  earlier  this  month? 
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Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  that  is  no.  Mr.  Irwin 
is  a  side  member  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  only,  not  on  our  permanent  staff;  he  is 
a  retired  businessman. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  7th  Order;  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  A.  E.  Renter 
in  the  chair. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
recommends  the  following: 

That,  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  member 
of  a  committee  of  the  assembly  other  than  the 
chairman  thereof  an  allowance  for  expenses 
of  $50,  and  to  the  chairman  thereof  an  allow- 
ance for  expenses  of  $60;  and, 

(a)  in  addition  to  the  allowance  pro- 
vided for  in  section  64  of  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  his  actual  disbursements  for 
transportation  other  than  by  private  auto- 
mobile or  an  allowance  of  10  cents  for 
every  mile  travelled  by  private  automobile; 
and 

(b)  his  actual  disbursements  for  meals, 
accommodation  and  gratuities, 

for  or  incurred  on  every  day  on  which  the 
Assembly  is  not  sitting, 

(c)  upon  which  he  attends  a  meeting  of 
the  committee;  or 

(d)  upon  which  he  is  absent  from  home 
and  is  travelling  to  and  from  meetings  of 
the  committee, 

and  that  the  allowances  shall  be  payable  to 
a  member  of  a  committee  for  every  day 
upon  which  he  is  absent  from  home  and 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  committee, 
whether  or  not  the  Assembly  is  sitting, 

as  provided  in  Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  175,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Yes,  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  guess  that  section 
1  is  most  appropriate. 

I  thought  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
you  by  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MaoDonald)    that    the    Provincial    Secretary 


indicated  that  he  might  hold  this  bill  until 
he  had  coasulted  with  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  abotit  amending  it  during  clause 
by  clause  discussion,  to  incorporate  an  addi- 
tional reference. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  yesterday,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  I  indicated  I  would 
consult  with  the  Prime  Minister  which  I  ha\e. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  bill  has  had 
second  reading  and  the  points  that  are  in 
question  only  deal  with  one  particular 
aspect,  which  does  not  preclude  this  Hou.se 
from  dealing  with  the  matter  which  the 
member  for  York  South  mentioned  yesterdav', 
as  part  of  the  discussion  with  which  he  and 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  are  involved 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  at  some  other  time. 

Apparently,  from  a  procedural  point  of 
\'iew,  I  am  advised  by  the  Clerk  that  the 
method  of  introducing  an  amendment  which 
would  cover  a  different  subject  in  this  bill 
would  not  be  the  proper  procedure  at  this 
stage.  This  bill  simply  makes  some  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  allowances  to  cover 
this  particular  situation.  We  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  dealing  with  the  other  if,  in  fact, 
some  arrangements  are  made  to  adopt  a 
policy  on  that  other  subject. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  I  assume  that  there  is  some 
possibility  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  is 
indicating  that  we  would  proceed  before  the 

recess? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No. 

I  do  not  want  the  hon.  member  to  read 
anything  more  into  it  than  what  I  said.  I 
undertook  yesterday  to  raise  your  point  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  which  I  have  done. 
During  that  time,  I  also  consulted  with  the 
Clerk  as  to  the  proper  procedure.  What,  in 
fact,  will  develop  as  a  result  of  the  point  that 
you  raised,  along  with  other  matters  which 
are  presently  under  discussion,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  except  to  assure  you  that  by 
dealing  with  this  particular  matter  we  are 
not  precluded  from  dealing  with  the  other 
matter  at  a  later  time.  As  to  when  that  will 
be  I  cannot  indicate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chainnan,  our 
problem  is  that  we  are  back  on  to  the 
technical  point  that  the  Legislature  did  a 
bit  of  wrangling  over  at  second  reading, 
namely,  whether  or  not,  on  second  reading, 
it  was  not  legitimate  to  consider  the  broader 
question  of  transportation  costs,  rather  than 
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just  the   specific  area  in  which  the   govern- 
ment was  proposing  to  move  in  this  bill,  and— 

Mr.   A.   B.    R.    Lawrence    (Carleton   East): 
And  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker  was— 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Yes,    but   it   was    not   a 
ruling  that  everybody  agreed  with. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Well,  you  did  not 
appeal  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  we  are  pretty  responsible 
here,  we  do  not  appeal  every  ruling. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    We    have    to    get   some 
business  done. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  175  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CODE,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  147,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code, 
1961-1962. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  to  section  1  of 
the  bill.  Moved  by  myself,  that  clause  1  of 
Bill  147  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  sub- 
clause 1  as  follows: 

1.  Clause  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  1961-1962,  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  words:  "for 
any  institution  or  club  which  holds  a 
licence  from  the  Liquor  Licencing  Board 
of  Ontario,  for  the  consumption  of  beer, 
wine  or  spirits"  and  renumbering  the 
balance  of  clause  1,  as  clause  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Makarchuk  moves  that 
clause  1  of  Bill  147,  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  subclause  1,  as  proposed. 

Does  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  wish 
to  speak  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring  into 
force  the  principle  of  the  Human  Rights  Code, 
so  it  would  apply  to  institutions  that  operate 
under  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  liquor 
licensing  board,  which  is  a  provincial  body. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  provincial  responsibihty 
to  see  that  these  institutions  which  draw  their 
privileges  from  the  province  will  also  observe 
or  follow  the  conditions  which  the  province 
tries  to  extend.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of   evidence    recently,    some    of   it  has   been 


docmnented,  to  indicate  that  certain  clubs  do 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  colour  or 
creed,  and  this  is  really  making  a  mockery 
of  our  rather  noble  ideals  of  human  rights. 

I  could  mention  the  Granite  Club,  the  Lon- 
don Hunt  Club  is  another  example,  of  an 
institution  that  excludes  members  or  people 
from  its  membership  because  of  their  ethnic 
or  religious  extraction.  Recently  we  have  had 
examples  where  the  Granite  Club  in  Toronto 
refused  to  have  its  mem'bership  admission 
policies  scrutinized  when  it  tried  to  move  to 
another  area.  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Legislature  to  support  and  enforce  the 
views  that  are  espoused  in  the  bill,  in  the 
human  rights  code;  and  it  has  to  be  a  con- 
sistent enforcement,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  that  it  would  indicate  to  the  people  of 
the  province  that  this  government  is  prepared 
to  practice  what  it  preaches. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Minister  of  Labour  might  comment  before  I— 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  a  little  handicapped  because 
I  do  not  have  the  amendment  before  me.  I 
had  hoped  the  Chairman  might  send  a  copy- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  sent  a  copy  with  the  page 
boy.  I  wonder  where  he  took  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  he  brought  a  copy  to  me. 

As  we  look  at  this  amendment,  it  refers  to 
Bill  145,  and  in  the  section  itself  it  refers  to 
section  2  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code; 
while  the  hon.  member  is  asking  us  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  section  1  of  this 
amending  bill,  section  1  refers  to  subsection 
4  of  section  4  of  the  human  rights  code. 

It  appears  that  while  the  principle  the  hon. 
member  has  contained  in  his  amendment— 
that  the  application  of  the  human  rights  code 
in  general  should  be  to  all  premises  that  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  liquor  licence  board 
—it  seems  to  be  a  new  and  important  principle 
that  he  is  introducing  as  a  sub-amendment  to 
an  amending  section.  I  think  it  might  be 
better  for  all  of  us  if  it  were  considered  as  a 
section  that  was  quite  separate,  rather  than 
being  involved  with  a  section  which  in  fact 
excludes  certain  organizations  from  the  ap- 
plications of  the  code. 

While  I  would  tend  to  think  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  code  itself  to  the  premises 
listed  in  the  hon.  member's  amendment  would 
be  something  that  should  be  considered  very 
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seriously  and  favourably,  I  canno*  see  that  it 
can  be  considered  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  the  amendment  as 
presented  is  not  too  clear  a  phrase  as  worded. 
There  are  references  to  clauses  and  sections 
which  do  not  compare  properly  with  the  sec- 
tion that  Is  before  us.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  completely  new  principle 
compared  to  the  bill  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  member's  amendment 
is  out  of  order,  because  it  is  an  entirely  new 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.  Well,  I  presumed  when 
the  hon.  member  sent  the  motion  to  me  that 
since  there  is  an  error  in  the  identification  of 
the  bill  niunber  that  probably  he  might  have 
been  referring  to  section  4,  but  it  becomes 
obvious  now  that  the  amendment  cites  section 
2.  Therefore,  the  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  comment  before  you  rule  on  that— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  He  has 
ruled.  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  trying  to  get  the 
floor  here. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  I  noticed  a  sHght 
inflection  indicating  an  interrogation  in  the 
mind  of  the  Chairman,  and  somewhat  of  a 
nature  of  a  query  as  to  whether  it  was  out 
of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

The  Chairman  has  previously  misconstrued 
things  in  this  committee,  and  I  am  always 
willing  to  listen  to  explanations. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  just  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
on  a  very  narrow  technical  point  raised  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  it  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  rule  this  amendment  out  of  order. 
But  when  you  consider  the  substance  of  the 
bill  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  Bill  147— 
and,  I  regret,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant- 
ford  undoubtedly  also  does— the  typographical 
error  in  the  number  of  the  bill  is  irrelevant. 
We  find  that  it  does  deal,  in  clause  1  of  the 
bill,  with  the  question  of  the  ambit  of  the 
application  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  to  exclusively  religious,  philanthropic, 
educational,  fraternal  or  social  organizations, 
that  are  not  operated  for  private  profit,  and 
deals  with   one   aspect  of  the   ambit  of  the 


application    of    the    Ontario    Human    Rights 
Code. 

It  appeared  to  us  and  to  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Brantford,  that  it  only  made 
sense  to  consider  this  kind  of  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
deahng  with  this  type  of  organization,  if  we 
dealt  with  it  within  the  context  of  the  broader 
provisions  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  particularly  in  the  basic  provision  of 
the  Act  which  does  not  cover- 
Mr.  Singer:  Surely  your  rulings  are  not 
debatable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  -this  particular  type  of 
social  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  while  a  have  suggested  what  the 
ruling  should  be  in  this  particular  case,  I 
also  made  it  clear  that  I  am  always  wiUing  to 
listen  to  explanations.  I  do  not  mind  listening 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  if  he  is 
trying  to  get  across  how  I  could  properly 
consider  this  to  be  in  order.  I  do  not  think 
I  can,  but  I  am  wilhng  to  listen. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
more  than  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Chairman's  decision  on  the  matter  at  all, 
I  want  to  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to  say 
here  is  that  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Code  and  carving  out 
exceptions  so  far  as  philantropic,  religious  and 
other  social  organizations  are  concerned,  that 
it  is  quite  appropriate  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
operation  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
should  not  be  extended  to  clubs  which  have 
the  benefit  of  a  Hcence  from  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  beer,  wine  and 
spirits.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  important  prin- 
ciple which  we  should  consider  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  have  a 
word? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  afraid  tlie  member  for 
Riverdale  has  missed  the  point;  I  do  not 
think  he  understands  the  amendment.  They 
are  two  separate  principles. 

The  section  that  is  in  here  —  section  1— 
excludes  tlie  application  of  the  code  to  certain 
kinds    of    institutions.    The    amendment   that 
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the  hon.  member  has  put  before  the  House 
would  include  certain  things.  One  is  exclu- 
sitor>'  and  the  other  pro-vides  for  inclusion. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  member  for  Riverdale  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  excluding  somebody  and 
including  somebody,  and  therefore  the  prin- 
ciple has  to  be  different.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  possibly  rule  it  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  is  a 
Latin  quotation  about  that— to  exclude  one, 
you  include  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  extensive  legalistic  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  committee, 
sometimes  the  Chairman  has  to  concentrate  a 
little  closer  to  determine  just  what  is  what. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  was  given  ap- 
proval in  principle  at  second  reading  after 
introduction,  and  I  must  say  that  section  1 
deals  with  an  amendment  only  to  subsection 
4  of  section  4  of  the  bill,  whereas  the  motion 
before  me  does  deal  with  section  2,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  principle  from  that  set 
forth  in  this  amending  bill.  Therefore,  I  must 
i  rule  that  the  motion  is  out  of  order. 

Shall  section  1  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  You  know, 
I  am  disappointed.  I  would  have  thought  the 
Liberals  would  have  approached  the  matter 
somewhat  more  liberally,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  precise  and  substantive  human  rights.  To 
take  an  acrimonious  and  narrow  stance  in  this 
regard— in  any  event,  to  come  back  to  this 
point  of  issue,  we  have  debated  it  substan- 
tially. 

It  has  great  merit,  this  clause,  particularly 
at  the  end  there  where  they  say,  "where  in 
such  case"— that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  institutions  which  have  been  mentioned— 
"race,  colour,  creed,  nationality,  ancestry  or 
place  of  origin  is  a  reasonable  occupational 
qualification". 

That,  in  effect,  segregates  two  areas  where 
previously  there  was  a  total  exclusion.  Now 
the  various  institutions  which  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  should  be  the  ones  who  would  be 
most  expansive,  open  and  liberal,  with  respect 
to  human  rights,  are,  within  the  legislation, 
obliged  to  be  so. 

One's  first  approach  to  the  matter  is  why 
should  they  be  excluded  at  all?  In  any  des- 
ignation,   religious,    philanthropic   institutions 

should  be   the  very  last  to  make  exclusions. 


Yet  when  you  balance  it  out,  if  there  are 
Mormons  in  Ontario,  there  are  circumstances, 
obviously,  where  the  Mormon  community 
chooses  somebody  as  the  secretary  who  has 
read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  it  would  un- 
questionably be  more  preferable  that  they 
even  believe  the  contents  of  the  book,  because 
they  can  then  give  the  right  orientation  and 
interpretation  to  it. 

This  applies  all  the  way  along  the  line,  but 
there  is  certainly  a  wide  area  of  employment 
in  all  religious  and  philanthropic  and  other 
institutions  where  the  work  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ideology  of  the  institution.  The 
janitor  service,  I  do  not  think,  requires  any 
prophetic  vision  from  on  high  to  clean  the 
drains,  and  with  that  in  mind  why  should 
these  institutions  discriminate  in  tiie  com- 
munity? With  that  in  mind  this  well  thought 
out  amendment  comes  to  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  point  he  is  raising  is 
exactly  the  reason  for  the  amendments.  There 
are  certain  institutions  where  there  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  and  legitimate  reason  why  they 
may  wish  to  engage  some  person  of  a  particu- 
lar religious  background,  or  for  other  cultural 
reasons,  but  it  is  only  on  that  basis  that  we 
would  see  the  reason  for  such  a  distinction. 

The  point  behind  all  of  this  is  not  to  per- 
mit discrimination  except  for  some  reasonable, 
occupational  qualification  which  that  institu- 
tion might  determine,  and  on  that  basis  we 
believe  that  this  is  a  wise  amendment  and 
recognizes  certain  legitimate  and  proper  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Quite,  quite! 

The  Minister,  I  am  sure  understands  that 
I  am  on  his  side  in  this  matter.  It  has  not 
been  drawn  out  yet  in  the  House,  even 
through  second  reading,  what  the  forms  of  the 
division  are,  and  that  is  the  justification  for 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment wholeheartedly.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sensible  thing  that  he  is  doing,  and  we  will 
vote  for  it. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Lawlor:  May  I  deal  with  section  3  for 
a  moment?  The  members  of  the  House  will 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  3? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  section  3,  just  a  word.  It 
is  going  from  $500  to  $2,000.  Teeth  are  being 
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put  into  it.  We  will  have  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  human  rights  code  and  not  take 
it  as  a  licence. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

Bill  147  reported. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  ACT,  1964 

House  in  Committee  on  Bill  148,  An  Act  to 
iimend  The  Industrial  Safety  Act,   1964. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  148  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  certain 
resolution,  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  172, 
An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Neebing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  SHUNIAH 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  173,  An  Act  respecting  the  municipality 
of  Shuniah. 

xMotion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  AGE  DISCRIMINATION 
ACT,  1966 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  157,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Age  Discrimination  Act,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  I  just  want  to 
commend  the  Minister  on  bringing  the  Crown 
agencies  under  The  Age  Discrimination  Act. 
I  think  that  it  was  something  that  was  over- 


due and  I  am  sure  that  the  government,  in 
all  of  these  Acts  should  Ixj  the  one  that  takes 
some  leadersliip  in  regard  to  implementing 
those  things  that  are  necessary  for  our  own 
employees  or  for  the  government's  employees. 
So  I  support  the  bill  on  that  basis. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  22nd  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps,  since  the  debate  was 
adjourned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Samia  (Mr. 
Bullbrook),  we  might  decide  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  that  caucus  wishes  to  proceed  first  or 
not. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something  about 
this  bill,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdalc 
had  indicated  that  his  party  may  wish  to 
divide  the  House  on  this,  and  I  think  that  if 
he  completed  his  argument  then  we  would 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Rive  rale):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  completed  my  remarks  on  the 
bill  and  the  member  for  Samia  had  adjourned 
the  debate.  We  will  yield  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad 
to  say  something  about  the  bill,  because  there 
have  been  many  debates  over  a  niunber  of 
years  calling  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Minister 
of  Labour,  who  is  responsible  for  the  work- 
men's compensation  board,  the  imperative 
need  to  recognize  that  the  pensions  and  pay- 
ments available,  particularly  to  widows  with 
small  families  and  workmen  who  had  been 
injured  some  years  ago  when  pay  levels  were 
far  different  than  they  are  today,  some 
changes  had  to  be  enacted  so  that  they  could 
at  least  get  an  improvement  in  their  situation. 
This  bill  enacts  some  of  these  improvements, 
I  believe  in  some  cases  there  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  pension  and  payment  of  as  much 
as  70-75  per  cent.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  goes  up  now  to  $175 
minimum  and  is  made  applicable  to  existing 
cases   as  well   as  to  those   arising  in  future. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  this  reason  I  congratulate 
the  Minister  in  bringing  forward  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  bill.  The  need  for  this  has  been 
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apparent  for  some  time,  and  I  must  say,  when 
news  of  the  introduction  of  the  amendment 
liecame  broadly  examined  across  the  province, 
I  receive  a  number  of  calls  from  people  who 
might  themselves  be  affected.  I  have  under- 
taken to  send  out  information  on  just  how  it 
will  affect  them,  and  in  each  case  it  has  been 
to  their  advantage.  So  we  are  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  proposals  in  section  1. 

Section  2  seems  to  be  designed  to  relieve 
the  board  from  some  embarrassment  that  they 
have  experienced  in  some  other  cases.  It 
is  the  section  where  the  board  itself  under- 
takes the  medical  examination  of  an  appli- 
cant, under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
particularly  where  the  medical  findings  might, 
in  fact,  be  somewhat  different  than  the  finding 
of  the  board  itself  eventually.  The  board  does 
not  choose  and  it  does  not  desire  to  make 
those  medical  findings  known.  I  think  in  this 
regard  the  section  is  reprehensible,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  availability  of  the  medical  findings 
should  be  to  the  advantage,  in  every  case,  of 
of  the  workman  who  is  applying  for  payment 
or  assistance,  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  the  Minister  should  accede  to  the  re- 
quests from  the  board  that  it  be  made  manda- 
tory and  made  as  a  part  of  the  Act  itself,  that 
this  information  should  not  be  made  public 
nor  made  available  to  the  workmen's  concern. 
Does  tlie  Minister  want  to  say  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  there  is  some  misunderstanding  in  refer- 
ence to  the  section  itself  because— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
we  might  better  stay  with  the  noraial  course 
of  debate  here  and  allow  the  Minister  to 
make  a  note  of  this  and  reply  to  it  in  due 
course,  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right! 

The  provisions  do  give  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board,  I  suppose,  the  right  to 
extend  to  those  professional  people,  whose 
professional  opinions  are  called  upon, 
anonymity  as  far  as  the  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  case  and  how  they  might 
be  involved.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  working  man.  I 
think  perhaps  the  findings  should  be  made 
available  particularly  in  any  further  hearings 
associated  with  a  finding  of  the  board  that 
the  workman  does  not  agree  with.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  I  find  that  the  first  section 
is  an  excellent  one;  the  second  one  might 
very  well  be  changed,  in  my  mind,  upon  the 
Minister's    fuller    explanation,    and    certainly 


could  be  brought  forward  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  further  discussion  and 
perhaps  amendment.  But  on  that  basis  we 
intend  to  support  the  principle  of  Bill  155. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  oppose  this 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  the  increases— the 
minimum  increases,  are  not  great  enough. 
Let  me  just  say  to  the  Minister,  through  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  $40  that  you  allude  to 
in  section  No.  1,  is  obviously  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Surely,  the  criteria  that 
should  be  used  from  this  government's  point 
of  view  should  be  their  own  legislation,  and 
that  is  if  we  take  their  $1.30  and  multiply  it 
by  40,  if  my  mathematics  is  correct,  it  should 
be  $52. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Minister  cannot  bring  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  here  the  Minister  is  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  that  is  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  violating  his 
own  legislation. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  And  then  if  we  relate  the  mini- 
mum total  disability  of  $175  a  month,  we  then 
get  to  the  same  $40  a  week  based  on  4.33 
weeks  in  a  month  or,  if  translated  into  an 
hourly  rate,  we  are  talking  about  $1.00  an 
hour  versus  the  $1.30  minimum  wage  based 
on  175  hours  in  a  month.  And  for  those 
reasons,  we  oppose  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  make  reference  to 
sections  42  and  44,  and,  again,  this  party 
has  opposed  section  44,  particularly  that 
ceiling  of  $7,000  a  year.  We  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  necessity.  As  wages  increase  in 
this  province,  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  no  ceiling  in  regard  to  that  $7,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
basic  principles  that  were  enunciated  by  the 
former  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William  Meredith, 
back  in  1914,  if  we  go  back  that  far— and  I 
do  not  want  to  read  the  three  basic 
approaches— but  the  one  principle  that  he 
enunciated  at  that  time,  was  to  provide  the 
injured  workman  with  a  percentage  of  his 
total  earnings  through  periods  of  incapacity 
as  a  result  of  his  industrial  injury. 

Yet,  we  find  in  this  bill,  on  the  "temporary 
and  total  disability,"  that  you  are  going  to 
continue  to  apply  the  25  and  50  per  cent 
percentage;  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  days 
when  Sir  William  Meredith  laid  down  those 
three  basic  principles,  I  am  sure  that  he  was 
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not  talking  about  reducing  the  disability 
pension  to  a  50  or  25  per  cent  percentage 
level. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  still  opposed  to 
relating  the  terms  of  the  disability  benefit 
to  the  degree  of  disability.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  have  the  benefit  related  to  the  loss  of 
earnings.  As  I  said  previously,  we  find  a 
great  number  of  employees  in  this  province 
reduced  to  25  and  50  per  cent  and  they  can- 
not find  employment.  It  puts  them  in 
jeopardy  in  regard  to  their  standard  of  living, 
and  there  just  has  to  be  a  solution  found  for 
that.  And  yet,  I  see  in  this  bill  that  you  are 
continuing  to  enunciate  that  principle.  I 
recall,  sir,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson)  got  up  in  this  House  not 
so  long  ago,  when  this  party  attempted  to 
change  that  principle,  or  advocate  a  change 
in  that  principle,  I  recall  him  saying  to  this, 
"that  will  be  the  dark  day." 

I  susii>ect  that  many  people  on  tiie  govern- 
ment benches  say  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
that  member  on  these  private  members'  bills. 
Now  obviously,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  and  we  have  continually  said 
that.  When  a  private  member  speaks  from 
that  side  of  the  House,  he  is  advocating  gov- 
ernment position  and  true  enough,  they  are 
continuing  to  follow  that  principle  in  this 
bill. 

Surely,  if  the  government  is  really  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  injured 
employee  in  this  province,  the  very  minimum 
that  they  could  do  in  relationship  to  provid- 
ing a  standard  of  living,  that  is  even  com- 
patible witli  their  own  degree  of  standard 
of  living,  they  could  have  raised  this  to  the 
level  of  the  minimum  wage. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  reasons 
we  oppose  this  bill.  The  Minister  might  say 
that,  "Well,  it  is  a  step  forward  and  obviously, 
is  some  improvement."  But  how  we  could 
possibly  support  the  proposition  that  a  worker 
who  is  earning  even  $60  a  week,  just  a  little 
over  the  minimum  wage,  under  this  bill, 
would  receive  $45  a  week  using  the  75  per 
cent  formula.  And  you  are  saying  that  the 
minimum  is  $40  if  he  earns  more  than  $40. 
But  if  he  earns  less  than  $40,  if  he  is  earning 
$39  a  week  then  he  gets  the  $39.  He  does 
not  even  get  to  the  $40  minimum  that  you 
are  talking  about  in  this  bill. 

It  just  seems  incredible  that  in  this 
so-called  affluent  society  of  ours,  this  province 
of  opportunity,  a  place  to  stand,  that  we  find 
the  government  bringing  in  a  bill  that 
would  keep  these  people  below  the  poverty 


line.  This  party  said  sometime,  "Surely  we 
should  be  initiating  programmes  and  policies 
at  the  legislative  level  that  would  create  war 
on  poverty,  that  would  increase  the  people's 
standard  of  Hving  through  various  measures. 
And  here  is  one  place  where  the  Minister, 
with  a  little  courage,  could  have  brought  in  a 
bill  that  would  have  meant  really  something 
to  the  injured  workman,  and  not  a  bill  that 
says  that  the  minimum  is  $175  which,  as  I 
said,  is  equivalent  to  a  dollar  per  hour  or  $40 
per  week.  My  colleague  says  it  is  shocking 
and  I  must  agree.  In  this  day  and  age,  it  is 
rather  shocking  to  think  that  anyone  who  is 
totally  and  permanently  injured  and  incapaci- 
tated, could  possibly  eke  out  any  kind  of  a 
standard  of  living  at  $175  a  month. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  becomes  a  wel- 
fare measure.  I  do  not  think  we  said  that. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if  a  workman 
is  injured  as  a  result  of  his  employment, 
surely  he  should  be  given  the  resources  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  to  main- 
tain his  family  and  his  children  in  some 
measure  of  standard  of  living  that  would  be 
compatible  to  the  rest  of  the  province. 

I  think  that  when  a  workman  because  of 
his  employment,  makes  that  Idnd  of  a  sacri- 
fice—and let  us  face  it,  this  is  what  he  is 
really  doing.  You  know  we  have  tried  to 
tighten  up  the  safety  regulations  in  this  prov- 
ince, as  many  of  these  workmen  are  injured 
as  a  result  of  poor  safety  procedures  by  their 
employer.  And  yet,  he  suffers  the  penalty  for 
the  rest  of  his  hfe  by  some  inadequate 
pension  level,  through  tlie  workmen's  com- 
pensation board. 

So  on  this  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  oppose 
this  bill,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  Min- 
ister would  review  his  position  and  raise  these 
total  and  partial  disability  levels  to  a  more 
adequate  basis,  so  that  the  injured  workman 
has  some  protection  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Oshawa  that  the  amounts  set  out  in  this  bill 
are  inadequate.  In  my  riding  there  are  a 
number  of  men  who  are  miners  and  bush- 
workers  who  got  injured  some  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  they  were  making  a  very  low 
wage,  and  they  have  been  among  those  who 
have  depended  upon  this  kind  of  legislation 
to  give  them  some  kind  of  disabihty  pension. 
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The  wages  in  those  fields  have  gone  up 
considerably  from  some  20  or  30  years  ago, 
and  die  kind  of  wage  schedule  that  is  set  out 
here,  does  not  do  justice  in  any  way  to  the 
wages  in  the  industries  in  which  they  were 
working  and  the  wages  that  are  being  paid 
there  today.  Without  this  injury,  they  would 
have  been  making  this  kind  of  money.  And  to 
give  them  a  pension  based  on  this  kind  of  a 
minimum  is  an  insult  to  say  the  least. 

I  must  say  that  a  number  of  the  hard 
working  men  of  this  province  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  an  education  cannot 
be  retained  for  some  other  types  of  work. 
They  are  the  ones,  because  of  injury,  who 
must  be  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  and 
depend  on  this  kind  of  thing. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  my  riding 
\^^ho  have  contracted  a  degree  of  silicosis  over 
the  years.  The  mine,  in  its  largesse,  allowed 
them  to  work  sometimes  in  the  dry,  or  at 
some  easy  job,  and  they  maybe  worked  ten 
years  or  so  more  in  the  mining  industry.  They 
could  not  collect  their  pension.  But  when 
they  retired  and  thought  they  would  fall  back 
on  a  silicosis  pension,  they  were  paid  at  a 
rate  ten,  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  the  indus- 
trial disease  was  first  found. 

So  that  really,  this  standard  of  $40  a  week 
or  $175  a  month  does  not  really  take  into 
accoimt  the  change  in  the  wage  structures 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  years  nor  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  years. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  nearly  an  adequate 
amount.  Then  there  is  the  schedule  of  dis- 
ability that  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  uses.  They  have  their  five  per  cent  for 
this,  and  ten  per  cent  for  that,  and  so  on. 
It  is  an  insult  to  many  people  who  are 
(;rippled,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  able  to 
be  retrained,  or  certainly  cannot  go  back  to  a 
high  paying  job,  to  use  that  kind  of  a 
schedule.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  un- 
realistic, and  it  does  not  take  into  accoxmt 
the  dislocation  in  the  lives  of  many  of  these 
people  that  an  injury  takes. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  a  person  who  has 
been  self-reliant,  who  has  been  making  a 
decent  living  for  his  family,  and  who  has 
always  prided  himself  on  being  oflF  welfare, 
having  his  own  self-respect  degraded  be- 
cause of  an  injury— losing  all  his  self-respect, 
and  his  worth  as  a  person,  and  given  a  paltry 
kind  of  pension  from  the  compensation  board, 

I  think  that  there  has  got  to  be  more  hu- 
manity, more  consideration  for  people,  by  the 
compensation  board  in  the  pensions  that  they 
give. 


This  formula  that  is  worked  out  here  is 
certainly  not  adequate  and  I  cannot  support 
it.    It  must  be  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  few  comments  in  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  think  the  thing  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  particular  instance  is  the  fact 
that  the  pensions  are  being  increased— some- 
thing that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
been  talking  about  for  a  number  of  years. 
Granted,  they  are  not  as  high,  and  the  in- 
crease is  not  as  great  as  we  would  have 
wished.  I  think  that  members  on  all  sides 
would  feel  that  workmen  injured  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  duties  should  be 
given  every  consideration  possible  by  way  of 
pension  through  the  workmen's  compensation 
board. 

The  point  surely  is  that  the  pensions  are 
being  raised  and  the  new  rates  under  this  bill 
will  be  substantially  higher  than  the  old  rates. 
I  think  that  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  would 
like  to  have  clarification  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  one  moves  from  poverty  to 
subsistence,  one  will  always  get  the  Liberals' 
support. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  I  think  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  vote  against  the  increase  and  we 
will  vote  for  it.  Let  us  leave  it  like  that.  He 
can  vote  against  the  increase.  He  said  he  is 
going  to  do  that;   let  him  vote  against  the 


Mr.  Lewis:  Just  making  a  minor  point. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Is  the  member  moving  from  pov- 
erty to  subsistence?  Would  you  rather  stay  in 
poverty? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
The  Minister  surely  does  not  think  this  is 
better  than  poverty? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  obviously 
has  the  floor,  but  not  the  ear  of  his  fellow 
members.  Perhaps  the  other  members  would 
give  this  member  the  courtesy  of  listening  to 
him. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  get 
clarification  from  the  Minister  in  respect  to 
some  aspects  of  the  bill. 

For  instance,  if  in  fact  a  workman  had 
been  injured  back  in,  let  us  say,  1938  and 
the  percentage  of  his  disability  is  viewed  at 
30  per  cent.  Does  this  bill  in  actual  fact  give 
him  a  pension  based  upon  30  per  cent  of  the 
$175  or  does  it  give  him  a  pension  which 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  75  per 
cent  of  his  earnings  in  1938  and  then  30  per 
cent  of  that  figure? 

I  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  the 
Minister  in  that  regard  because  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  clarify  is  whether  in  fact  the 
level  across  the  board  of  all  workmen  receiv- 
ing pensions  at  the  moment  is  going  to  be 
raised  and  computed  at  the  new  level  of 
$175  per  month  or  whether  in  fact  there  is 
some  type  of  computation  which  would  negate 
against  that  scheme? 

Now  the  Minister  has  indicated  that  the 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  provide  the  $75 
monthly  increase  for,  I  believe  he  said,  63 
pensioners  in  the  province  who  now  receive 
the  minimum  pensions.  I  am  wondering  how 
this  fits  into  the  percentages  that  the  Minister 
has  indicated  when  he  introduced  the  bill  on 
first  reading. 

If  I  may  come  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
related  to  the  disclosure  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  going  to  be  any  length  of  time,  perhaps 
he  would  adjourn  the  debate  and  recommence 
when  it  is  called  again  because  we  are  almost 
at  private  members'  hour. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  a  few 
comments  that  will  take  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Gaunt  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  162,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Schools  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
start  by  saying  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  this 
government  towards  the  Indians  which 
necessitates  one  introducing  an  amendment 
like  this  to  The  Schools  Administration  Act. 

This  morning,  in  this  House,  we  saw  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  stand  up  and 
make  statements  that  were  incorrect;  he  made 


statements  that  reflected  prejudice  against  the 
Indians  in  this  commtmity— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Rivcrdalc):  Come  on,  stick 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  —statements  that  so  much  as 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  all  right  for  the 
white  people  around  Lake  Simcoe  to  develop 
their  area  but  when  it  comes  to  the  Indians, 
with  a  very  good  development  plan,  outlines 
worked  out,  they  cannot  go  ahead  with  their 
development  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  would  like  to  say  that 
that  type  of  attitude  should  ha\e  been  out  of 
this  province  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  something  which  he 
well  knows  and  that  is  that  he  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  that  is 
now  being  debated  and  the  remarks  which 
he  has  made  have  been  a  discourtesy  to  the 
House  and  a  very  obvious  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  tile  House.  The  hon.  member  is  now 
free  to  resume  his  feet  if  he  will  stay  with  the 
principle  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  speak  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
The  principle  of  the  bill  tries  to  shows  that 
this  government  if  it  had  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  Indians  of  this  province  would 
amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act  on 
its  own. 

I  am  very  interested  to  see  the  people  of 
the  left  siding  with  the  government  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  What  issue? 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well  you  do  not  want  the 
Indians  to  develop  their  own  community  up 
in  Georgina.  That  is  what  you  have  been 
saying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  member  stated  that  he  was 
interested  to  see  this  party  side  with  the 
government  on  this  issue.  I  asked  him  what 
issue.  Either  he  answers  or  he  retracts  his 
ridiculous  statement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  answered. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  I  will  speak  to  that  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  I  was  discussing 
the  attitude  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  this  party  over  here  sort  of  said  that 
the  Minister  was  on  fine  ground. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  in  the 
first  place  was  out  of  order  and  therefore  all 
the  subsequent  remarks  are  out  of  order. 
The  hon.  member  will  now  proceed  with  his 
speech  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to 
amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act  has  as 
its  principle  the  provision  for  Indian  repre- 
sentation on  those  school  boards  that  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Crown  in 
the  right  of  Canada  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion and  tuition  for  Indian  pupils  in  return 
for  fees— such  appointment  being  required  if 
the  council  of  the  Indian  band  designate  a 
representative.  The  amendment  transfers  the 
power  of  discretion  of  such  representation 
away  from  the  school  board  to  the  Indian 
band  council  concerned. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  was 
interesting,  sir,  that  I  was  informed  in  caucus 
a  week  or  so  ago,  a  week  ago  Wednesday, 
that  this  amendment  would  be  coming  up 
on  Monday.  So  I  prepared  my  remarks  very 
carefully  and  made  them  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  on  Monday  morning.  I  was 
then  informed  on  Monday  that  this  would 
not  be  the  item  for  the  private  members' 
hour,  that  it  would  be  on  Friday. 

Coincidentally,  it  is  very  interesting  that 
on  Monday  evening  the  Lambton  county 
board  moved  a  resolution  placing  an  Indian 
representative  on  its  board.  I  would  like  to 
say  here  that  the  members  of  the  Lambton 
county  board  who  up  to  that  time,  up  to 
Monday  night,  had  refused  to  do  so,  have 
now  to  be  commended  for  finally  seeing  the 
light  on  this  issue. 

The  outstanding  example  of  a  county  board 
that  has  not  appointed  an  Indian  representa- 
tive is  the  Kent  county  board  and  I  will  deal 
with  that  specifically  towards  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  record  in  the  records  of 
this  House  some  of  the  statistics  about  the 
number  of  Indian  children  in  the  provincial 
education  system.  I  quote,  sir,  from  a  brief 
prepared  for  the  Minister  of  Education, 
entitled  "Background  information  to  accom- 
pany brief  to  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  to  participate  in  the  teaching 
of  Indian  children".  In  that  brief,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  are  made  available.    It  says: 

The  following  approximate  figures  illus- 
trate the  situation  today,  Indian  students 
of  registered  status  in  Ontario— 14,000. 
Indian  students  of  non-registered  status  in 
Ontario— 14,000.    Total  school  age  popula- 


tion of  Indian  extraction-28,000.  Of  this 
number,  only  7,500  are  taught  in  class- 
rooms within  Indian  communities  by 
approximately  350  teachers.  The  remain- 
ing 21,000  students  receive  their  education 
in  provincial  schools. 

So  there  is  the  fact  that  many,  in  fact,  most 
Indian  students  in  schools  are  in  the  provin- 
cial schools  off  the  reserves,  and  that  being 
the  case  I  think  it  makes  only  just  sense  that 
they  be  represented  on  the  school  boards 
which  are  concerned  with  the  education  of 
their  children. 

I  went  down  to  a  meeting  on  the  Samia 
band  reserve  on  April  22.  This  was  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  Samia  band  Indians  and 
other  Indian  bands  in  the  area  to  try  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  Indian  band  representa- 
tion on  the  school  boards  with  the  Lambton 
county  board.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  the  arguments  made  by 
members  of  that  school  board  at  that  time  as 
to  why  Indian  band  representation  should 
not  be  reflected  on  the  board  of  trustees  are 
relevant  to  those  boards  which  refused  to 
appoint  an  Indian  representative  at  that  time. 

One  hears  the  first  argument,  as  follows: 

"If  you  do  not  pay  municipal  taxes,  you 
should  not  be  on  the  school  board.  One  vote 
could  be  the  balance  of  power.  The  Indian 
vote  could  be  a  deciding  vote  and  this  is 
wrong  because  Indians  do  not  pay  property 
tax." 

My  view  is  that  the  attitude  here  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  who  do  not  pay  property 
taxes  towards  education  should  not  expect 
to  have  a  voting  representative  on  the  school 
board,  which  is  responsible  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an 
extraordinary  attitude,  given  tlie  fact  that  the 
federal  government  pays  the  school  board 
extremely  well  for  the  Indian  children  in  the 
board's  schools,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment pays  over  a  third  of  the  total  operating 
costs  of  most  boards  which  have  Indian  chil- 
dren in  their  schools.  Furthermore,  Indian 
parents,  of  course,  get  hit  relatively  hard  by 
sales  taxes,  and  they  pay  income  taxes  hke 
everybody  else  to  both  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments. 

Besides,  even  the  existing  legislation  is  a 
statement  of  intent  of  principle;  it  does  not 
rest  on  the  dollars  and  cents  involved  nor  on 
the  number  of  children  involved.  So  the 
argument  that  any  remaining  school  board 
might  make  on  the  basis  that  Indians  do  not 
pay  municipal  taxes,  therefore  they  should  not 
have  representation  on  the  school  board,  is 
I  believe,  a  fallacious  argument. 
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Another  argument  one  hears  is  that  the 
best  way  for  Indians  to  have  their  say  in  the 
education  of  their  children  in  the  provincial 
schools,  is  to  be  on  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  lx)ard.  The  argument  that  these  people 
make  is  that  this  would  accomplish  much 
more,  saying  that  it  will  be  resolvetl  in  the 
advisory  committee.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  anyone  who  has  even  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  Indian  community 
in  this  province,  would  know  that  the  most 
degrading  thing  a  white  man  can  do  to  Indian 
leaders  today  is  to  ask  them  to  sit  on  yet 
another  advisory  committee.  The  Indians,  sir, 
have  been  sitting  on  advisory  committees  as 
fourth  rate  citizens  for  more  than  100  years  in 
this  province. 

The  provincial  legislation  says  that  the 
Indian  trustee,  once  he  is  appointed,  is  to  be 
equal  in  powers  and  duties  to  the  white 
trustees.  In  my  opinion  he  ought  not  to  be 
shoved  oflF  on  yet  another  white  man's  ad- 
vdsory  committee.  One  finds  that  in  the  Kent 
county  area,  this  is  the  argument  that  is  made, 
that  the  best  way  for  Indians  to  become  in- 
volved is  to  be  on  advisory  committees.  I 
suggest  to  school  boards  that  still  have  this 
matter  before  them,  that  this  is  not  a  very 
fair  or  worthwhile  thing  to  say  to  the  Indians. 

Another  argument  which  one  encoimters 
when  discussing  it  across  the  province  is  this 
—an  amazing  argument  that  runs  something 
like  this:  "Just  because  I  purchase  a  service 
from  a  comjKmy  gives  me  no  right  to  sit  in 
on  their  board  of  directors'  meetings  and  cast 
a  vote  on  how  they  make  decisions  and  ad- 
minister their  company."  Well,  my  colleague 
from  Samia  has  stated  the  issue  here  quite 
clearly  in  a  recent  letter,  and  his  point  is  as 
follows.  The  member  for  Samia  wrote,  on 
April  22,  to  Mr.  N.  L.  Cheeseman,  the  direc- 
tor of  education  of  the  Lambton  county  board 
of  education,  and  met  this  argument  very  well. 
He  said  this: 

I  have  heard  it  said  the  attitude  some- 
times is  that  really  the  Indian  people  are 
purchasing  a  service.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  this  is  a  very  narrow  and  technical 
evaluation  of  their  position.  I  believe  this 
is  an  attempt  to  analogize  between  a  con- 
sumer purchasing  a  product  and  demanding 
representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
producing  the  product. 

My  colleague  from  Samia  said  then: 

The  Indian  people  are  not  in  this  situa- 
tion. They  are  the  first  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  "purchasing  a 
product"  it  is  purely  l>ecause  of  the  limita- 


tions placed  upon  them  by  the  provisions 
of  The  British  North  America  Act. 

I  believe  that  these  arguments  are  often  made 
simply  to  mask  the  real  attitudes  many  of 
these  people  have  about  having  Indian  rep- 
resentatives on  their  board. 

The  final  argument  one  hears,  Mr,  Speaker, 
is  this:  "If  The  Department  of  Education 
really  felt  there  should  be  Indian  representa- 
tion, why  does  the  legislation  not  say  'shall 
appoint'  instead  of  'may  appoint'?"  I  have 
heard  this  argument  a  number  of  times  now 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  that  one  must  say 
to  those  people.  The  Schools  Administration 
Act  will  now  say  "shall"  instead  of  "may". 
So,  the  exact  wording  of  the  change  in  sub- 
section 3  of  section  35(c)  of  The  Schools 
Administration  Act  was  very  carefully  thought 
out,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Where  a  board  has  entered  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section,  the  board,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  or  councils 
of  the  Indian  band  or  bands  concerned, 
shall  appoint  the  person  so  designated,  and 
the  person  so  appointed  has  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  member  of  the  board,  as 
though  he  were  eligible  and  duly  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  board. 

There  is  a  final  sentence  in  that  amendment, 

sir,  which  reads: 

If  no  recommendation  is  made  by  the 
council  or  councils  of  the  Indian  band  or 
bands  concerned,  no  appointment  shall  be 
made. 

The  amendment  is  really  very  simple.  It 
shifts  the  discretionary  power  of  whether  or 
not  there  shall  be  an  Indian  band  repre- 
sentative on  a  county  or  district  board  away 
from  the  white  man's  board  to  the  Indian 
community  themselves,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  think  these  amendments  should  be 
accepted  by  all  members  and  parties  in  this 
House, 

To  return  to  the  remarks  I  was  making, 
not  in  the  same  context  as  I  started,  about 
the  attitude  of  this  government  to  Indians  in 
this  specific  context,  the  Indians  in  this  prov- 
ince, particularly  those  on  the  reserves,  ques- 
tion whether  this  government  really  means 
that  it  is  taking  their  problem  seriously.  It 
is  a  small  way,  I  admit,  sir,  but  perhaps  one 
way  of  trying  to  gain  some  credibility  for  the 
government— certainly  something  that  I  think 
is  necessary— is  by  amending  this  Act,  In 
other  words,  by  saying  to  them  we  are  giving 
them  discretionary  powers  in  this  small  area, 
at  least  we  are  saying  they  shall  have  the 
discretionary  power  from  now  on.    I   think 
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that  would  be  a  beginning,  hopefully,  of  a 
change  in  attitude  by  the  members  of  the 
government  at  this  time. 

Some  people  say,  "Why  do  you  want  an 
Indian  representative  on  a  white  man's  school 
board?"  Well,  the  Indians  argue  this  way, 
and  they  can  put  their  arguments  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can,  that  an  awful  lot  happens  to 
the  Indian  children  in  a  white  man's  school. 
A  white  school  board,  or  a  school  board  that 
does  not  have  an  Indian  representative  on  it, 
often  is  simply  ignorant  of  the  types  of  prob- 
lems that  Indian  children  have  in  a  white 
man's  school  off  the  reserve. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  I  men- 
tioned iDcfore  in  this  House  was  an  article  by 
Alec  R.  Simm  in  Canadian  Welfare  for  March- 
April,  1969,  in  an  article  entitled  "Indian 
Schools— Indian  Children".  In  that  article  Mr. 
Simm  noted  that  there  were  quite  a  few 
degrading  things  happening  to  Indians  within 
the  school  system.  I  think  at  that  time  I  noted 
that  Mr.  Simm  had  said  that: 

The  attendance  of  Indian  children  drop- 
ped in  one  integrated  school  because  the 
teachers  examined  the  Indian  children's 
hair  for  lice  in  front  of  non-Indian  children 
and  made  aspersive  remarks  with  the  air  of 
unconscious  superiority  which  breeds  bit- 
terness and  resentment  among  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed. 

When  that  type  of  thing  happens  to  anyone 
in  the  school  system,  they  must  be  able  to  go 
to  a  trustee,  a  member  of  the  county  board, 
and  say,  "Look,  this  is  happening  in  the 
school  system,  you  are  on  the  county  board" 
—which  is  the  area  where  a  lot  of  decision- 
making about  education  takes  place  and  cer- 
tainly the  area  of  last  appeal  for  abuse  of 
students  within  a  school.  "You  do  something 
on  that  board:  you  tell  the  board  what  is 
liappening  in  the  school  so  they  will  do  some- 
thing which  would  eliminate  the  abuses." 

And  it  is  important  for  the  Indians  to  feel 
they  have  a  trustee  on  that  board  who  is 
there  with  full  and  equal  rights  as  any  other 
member  on  that  board,  who  can  sit  around 
the  same  table  as  an  equal  member  and  say, 
"There  are  children  in  one  of  our  schools— it 
might  even  fomi  10  or  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  children  at  school— and 
they  are  going  through  a  certain  type  of 
experience  that  is  destroying  them  as  indi- 
\iduals,  as  people.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  destroyed  in  the  white  man's 
school." 

The  reason  it  must  be  a  trustee  and  not 
simply  a  couple  of  representatives  on  one  of 


many  of  the  board's  committees,  is  again 
simply  the  question  of  credibility.  If  the 
white  man  in  Ontario  is  really  interested  in 
making  up  for  many  past  abuses  to  the 
Indians  in  this  province,  he  must  finally 
make  the  commitment  that  they  shall  sit 
around  the  council  table,  so  to  speak,  as  full 
and  equal  partners.  It  just  will  not  work  to 
brush  them  off  on  to  an  advisory  committee. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  are 
happening  to  Indians  in  Ontario  schools,  and 
the  best  report  of  this  was  by  Father  Andre 
Renaud  in  a  background  paper  prepared  for 
the  Hall-Dennis  report.  In  that  report,  he 
outlined  the  way  in  which  the  schools  off 
the  reserves— the  white  man's  schools— are 
really  not  enabling  the  Indian  children  who 
go  there  to  receive  the  same  quality  of 
instruction,  to  receive  the  same  opportunities 
as  the  white  children  in  those  schools.  And 
we  know  in  this  House— certainly  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Pitman) 
knows,  he  is  very  informed  on  these  matters— 
that  there  must  be  reforms  in  the  cmriculum, 
there  must  be  reforms  in  teaching  methods, 
there  must  be  teachers  who  understand  the 
Indian  culture  in  the  schools  in  which  there 
are  Indians. 

For  example,  the  social  studies  and  science 
textbooks  and  programmes  fail  to  include 
facts  that  are  significant  to  the  Indian  child. 
As  a  result,  the  Indian  child  does  not  learn 
the  basic  skills,  feels  that  his  background  and 
his  ancestry  are  completely  overlooked,  and 
eventually  loses  interest  in  the  learning 
activities  engineered  by  the  teachers.  In 
other  words,  because  the  history  books  totally 
ignore  the  place  of  Indians  in  our  society,  in 
our  history— or,  when  they  do  mention 
Indians,  they  call  them  savages,  and  this  type 
of  thing.  When  the  Indian  child  runs  into 
that  in  the  classroom  with  many  white 
children  around  him,  he  feels  as  a  savage. 
After  all,  he  thinks,  "The  textbook  says  I  am 
a  savage;  I  must  be  a  savage.  What  am  I 
doing  in  a  school?"    So  he  tries  to  get  out. 

Father  Renaud  concluded  his  study,  and  I 
quote  directly  for  the  hon.  members  further 
over  to  the  left: 

A  cursory  look  at  the  results  described 
in  the  statistics— not  only  of  school  pro- 
motion but  of  human  experience— is  enough 
to  conclude  this  approach  has  so  far  pro- 
duced rather  poor  results. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  this  amendment,  by  this 
House,  would  make  it  clear  to  the  Indian 
community  that  this  government  really  does 
believe  that  they  have  a  full  and  equal  place 
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to  play  in  Ontario  society.  And  it  would 
make  clear  to  the  white  men  on  the  school 
boards  that  this  government  intends  to  do 
something  more  about  it  than  simply  making 
it  permissive. 

But  I  think  the  essential  point  is  that  there 
must  be  an  Indian  representative  on  any 
school  board  which  is  educating  Indian 
children  in  its  schools,  if  the  Indian  band 
councils  concerned  want  to  have  such  repre- 
sentation. We  have  discriminated,  all  of  us— 
and  I  include  the  federal  government  and 
this  government  when  the  Liberals  were  in 
power— against  the  Indians  in  our  society  for 
so  long  that  they  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  they  really  are  fourth-rate  citizens.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  work  with  their  constructive 
leaders— and  most  of  their  leaders  are  very 
constructive— to  say  to  them  that  Ontario  is 
a  place  to  stand  and  a  place  to  grow  for 
Indian  children  as  well  as  for  white  children 
and  we  want  the  parents  to  be  full  and  equal 
partners  on  any  school  board  that  contains 
Indian  children  in  its  school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meml^er  for 
Hamilton  Mountain. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  begin  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  young  people  from  a  school 
named  after  one  of  Canada's  leading  women, 
Adelaide  Hoodless  public  school  in  Hamilton, 
in  the  east  gallery. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  in 
principle.  It  is  my  belief  that  any  step  which 
we  can  take  which  will  give  the  Indians  a 
greater  sense  of  participation  in  tlie  shaping 
of  their  own  destinies  is  a  welcome  advance. 
For  too  long  we  have  treated  our  native 
peoples  as  irresponsible  children  incapable  of 
deciding  anything  for  themselves. 

Over  the  past  year  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  intimate  contact  with  our 
Indian  and  Eskimo  population.  I  have  lived 
witli  and  talked  to  these  people;  I  have  found 
them  to  be  honest  and  hard-working  indi- 
viduals. 

G.  E.  Mortimore,  writing  in  the  Globe 
Magazine  in  October  1967,  summed  up  the 
history  of  Indians  in  Canada  in  this  thought- 
provoking  and  startling  passage: 

Indians  were  looked  on  as  allies  to  be 
courted,  souls  to  be  saved,  as  fur-trapping, 
wealth-supplying  machines  and  obstacles  to 
be  coaxed  out  of  the  way  of  settlement, 
as  sickly  inmates  of  a  human  zoo,  to  be 
protected  until  they  all  died,  and  as  sub- 


standard creatures  who  provided  an  outlet 
for  charitable  purpose. 

This  cruel  treatment  has  left  un  indelible 
mark  upon  oiu-  native  i>eoples.  Charles  E. 
Hendry,  director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  his  recent 
study  and  report  entitled  "Beyond  Traplines" 
summarized  the  predicament  of  our  Indian 
population  this  way: 

Decision-making  is  not  a  gratuitous  or 
haphazard  activity.  Its  roots  are  in  knowl- 
edge, self-confidence,  motivation,  will  to 
change,  ability  to  define  oi>tions  and  an 
optimistic  outlook  on  Hfe,  based  on  the 
belief  in  progress.  None  of  these  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  in  a  sufficient  degree 
to  enable  the  Indian  to  approach  decision- 
making in  a  rational  and  effective  way.  On 
the  contrary,  white  man's  policies  as  well 
as  overwhelming  objective  factors  seem  to 
have  conspired  in  depriving  the  native 
population  of  Canada  of  even  the  slimmest 
chance  of  reaching  its  own  decisions  or  of 
sharing  in  the  general  patterns  of  Canadian 
decision-making.  Legally  condemned  to  per- 
manent pupilage,  Canada's  Indians  and 
Eskimos  have  been  trained  to  have  decisions 
made  about  and  for  them.  ...  A  century  of 
this  conditioning  has  produced  a  human 
group  singularly  unprepared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  decision-making  ...  In 
this  respect,  the  native  people  in  Canada 
face  a  greater  problem  than  any  other 
people  on  earth. 

I  hope  the  memlbers  of  this  House  will  take 
time  in  their  summer  to  read  "Beyond  Trap- 
lines";  it  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Anglican  Church. 

It  is  with  this  degraded  and  degrading 
backdrop  in  mind  that  we  must  consider  sec- 
tion 35  of  The  Schools  Administration  Act 
and  the  amendment  to  that  section  which  tlie 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  East  has  movetl 
today. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  how  many  latter- 
day  protectors  and  self-appointed  guardians  of 
Indian  interests  have  appeared  in  recent 
weeks.  In  fact,  there  have  appeared  out  of 
tho  woodwork  a  menagerie  of  what  might  be 
called  phony  protectors,  with  fabricated  and 
distorted  evidence,  including  trumi)ed-up  tele- 
grams and  letters.  A  good  example  of  this 
type  of  thing  is  the  situation  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora.  As 
you  know  the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough 
read  a  telegram  before  the  Legislature  which 
was  later  proved  to  be  trumped-up. 
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I  hope  tliat  everyone  in  this  House  will 
have  the  good  sense,  compassion  and  maturity 
not  to  take  advantage  of  our  native  peoples 
for  petty  political  ends. 

Section  35  of  The  Schools  Administration 
Act  is  generally  hailed  as  a  far-seeing  and 
progressive  piece  of  legislation.  Its  aim  is  to 
give  the  Indian  population  of  this  province  a 
meaningful  role  in  the  decision-making  process 
of  government  off  the  reservation.  Section  35 
is  not  by  any  means  a  final  position  for  Indian 
participation;  rather,  it  is  a  very  significant 
and  historical  start  in  the  direction  of  new 
Indian  involvement  in  our  society.  The  kind 
of  support  and  recognition  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  received  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
passage  from  a  letter,  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  hon.  members,  from  Allan  Clark, 
eastern  associate  director  of  the  Indian-Eskimo 
Association  of  Canada. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  The  letter?  Dated  Toronto, 
June   11,   1969.   It  reads: 

The  Indian-Eskimo  Association  of  Canada 
was  extremely  pleased  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  passed  the  amendments  to 
The  Ontario  School  Act  and  in  particular 
section  35  (c)  (3),  which  enabled  Indian 
people  to  take  part  in  education  decision- 
making. The  association  expressed  its  con- 
gratulations to  the  Minister  at  that  time 
and  wrote  to  all  Ministers  of  Education  in 
Canada  enclosing  the  Ontario  legislation 
and  requesting  that  similar  action  be  ini- 
tiated in  their  provinces.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  provinces  are  now  moving 
in  this  direction. 

It  is  obvious,  I  fe«l,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this 
letter  that  section  35  is  regarded  somewhat 
as  a  model  which  should  be  emulated  across 
the  coimtry. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  tlie  present 
legislation  has  one  crucial  sliortcoming  which 
the  amendment  before  the  House  does  not 
even  touch  on— and  that  is  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  the  urban  Indian,  section  35  deals  only 
with  Indians  still  living  on  the  reservation. 
What  is  to  happen,  for  instance,  to  the  over 
15,000  Indians  who  now  live  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto?  As  a  start,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
urban  centres  with  significant  Indian  popula- 
tions should  have,  connected  to  their  boards 
of  education,  either  education  advisory  com- 
mittees or  Indian  consultants  of  Indian 
ancestry  to  recommend  the  proper  approach 
which  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  needs 
and  background  of  Indian  children  now  liv- 


ing in  our  large  urban  centres.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  counselling  services 
should  be  established,  again  connected  with 
local  school  boards  and,  where  possible,  these 
should  be  staffed  by  Indians,  which  could 
advise  Indian  parents  and  youth  about  the 
requirements  and  opportunities  in  our  system 
of  education. 

Institutional  reform  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  really  only  half  of  the  total 
answer  to  the  Indian  problem.  Before  our 
Indian  peoples  will  assume  effectively  a  new 
participatory  role  in  our  society,  they  will 
have  to  develop  within  themselves  to  a 
greater  degree  a  pride  in  their  culture,  their 
own  capabilities  and  in  their  role  in  the 
history  of  this  continent  and  country.  Part  of 
this  could  be  achieved  by  reforming  the 
school  curriculum  to  give  a  true  picture  of 
our  Indian  peoples  and  culture.  We  as  whites 
could  contribute  to  this  development  by  ceas- 
ing to  regard  our  Indians  as  outsiders  and 
instead  accepting  Indians  as  equal  if  special 
citizens.  Reforms  such  as  this,  I  feel,  repre- 
sent a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  hke  to  say  I  want  to 
support  the  bill  which  has  been  placed 
before  this  House  by  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Before  I  address  myself  in  the  cause  of  that 
legislation,  I  find  that  I  have  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  debris  that  has  been  left  by  the 
previous  speaker. 

In  one  case,  of  course,  he  alludes  to  the 
pseudo-protectors  of  the  Indians  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  think  that  one  could  say  that  the 
effectiveness  of  this  House  has  not  been 
shown  at  any  time  greater  tlian  the  unwrap- 
ping of  the  total  injustices  that  the  Indians 
of  this  province  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
this  government's  policy. 

I  think  that  both  the  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision comment  across  this  province  has  indi- 
cated that  basic  point.  As  to  the  telegram, 
v/hich  seems  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  government  in  regard  to  that 
particular  question,  I  want  to  remind  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  that  at  no 
time  has  the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier) 
stood  in  his  place  and  indicated  in  any  way 
proof  for  the  charges  that  he  has  made. 

Under  any  responsible  rules  in  this  House, 
a  member  who  makes  a  charge  of  that  nature 
should  be  expected  to  produce  some  kind  of 
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proof.  Those  charges  have  not  been,  in  any 
way,  substantiated  by  any  comment  that  he 
has  made.  Indeed,  I  would  hope  that  before 
the  end  of  this  session  he  might  find  it  pos- 
sible to  do  on  his  own— what  the  rules  of  this 
House  should  enforce. 

I  would  hke  to  say  as  well,  in  clearing  away 
a  little  of  the  debris,  that  we  recognize  also 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  for  many 
years— indeed,  for  over  a  century— has  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  kind  of  effective  way 
in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Indeed,  in  the 
age  of  the  just  society  I  think  that  one  must 
admit  that  in  this  area  where  injustice  is 
perhaps  at  its  greatest  degree. 

However,  I  do  want  to  turn  my  attention 
entirely  to  this  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  brought  before  us.  First,  why  make  it 
obligatory?  Well,  I  think  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  has  answered  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  placed  against  mak- 
ing it  obligatory  but  I  do  want  to  make  this 
one  point,  and  make  it  very  emphatically. 
The  legislation  in  this  House  is  educational. 
It  is  educational  in  the  sense  that  it  imposes 
upon  people  in  Ontario,  the  right  to  give 
justice. 

Now  one  might  say,  well,  surely  if  we 
leave  it  permissive,  eventually  the  school 
boards  will,  one  by  one,  appoint  Indians  to 
those  boards  over  the  next  number  of  years. 

That  is  not  the  point.  In  southern  United 
States,  it  took  a  Supreme  Court  decision  be- 
fore integration  of  Negro  and  white  took 
place  and  that  inegration,  of  course,  has  only 
been  partially  accomplished  even  in  the  years 
that  have  followed  that  decision. 

But  that  piece  of  legislation  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  revolution,  and  that  revolution 
is  still  going  on.  And  we  in  Canada,  are 
going  to  have  a  revolution.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  a  violent  one.  I  hope  as  much  as  any 
person  in  this  House  that  it  will  not  be.  But, 
unless  we  move  and  move  efiFectively,  we 
will  have  violence  in  this  particular  area  of 
Indian  aflFairs. 

So  I  commend  the  Legislature  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  demanding  action  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  in  that  particular  area  are  willing 
to  make  their  first  move. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  des- 
perately necessary.  Now,  strangely  enough,  I 
come  from  a  community  where  the  problem 
does  not  exist  because  it  happens  that  an 
Indian  was  elected  to  the  Peterborough  Board 
of  Education,  the  county  board  of  education. 

This  gentleman,  by  some  trick  of  fate,  does 
not  even  represent  the  Indians  in  that  par- 


ticular area,  in  the  sense  that  be  does  not 
represent  the  area  where  the  Indians  live  on 
the  reservations.  But  he  has  effectively  pro- 
vided that  contact  between  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  the  Peterborough  board.  And  I 
think  there  are  many  reasons  why,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  just  three  in  the  few 
moments  that  I  have  here. 

First,  the  educational  reasons  for  having  an 
Indian  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  be- 
cause they  do  have  special  needs.  They  do 
have  a  need  for  special  teachers  who  under- 
stand them,  who  understand  their  back- 
ground, who  recognize  the  differences  in  cid- 
ture.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  that  the 
teacher  education  scheme,  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  province— which  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  East  alluded  to— would 
not  be  going  on  this  year.  But  there  will  be 
teacher  education  going  on  within  the  juris- 
diction of  each  school  board,  and  that  should 
itself  provide  an  opportimity  to  give  Indian 
teacher  education  to  the  various  teachers  who 
are  brought  on  to  hire  on  these  various 
boards. 

This  is  desperately  important,  because  there 
is  nothing  that  can  destroy  an  Indian  young 
person's  desire  to  learn  than  to  have  teachers 
who  are  unaware  of  these  special  needs. 
Heaven  only  knows  the  injustices.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  anything  in  the  debate  we 
had  on  Indian  Affairs  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  was  as  striking  as  the  fact  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  admitted  that  only  23 
Indians  graduated  from  Grade  13  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario— 23. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Thirty-four. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Tliirty-four.  Well  it  is  fluctu- 
ating between  15,  34  and  35.  I  thought  it 
rather  baffling  that  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion should  say  that  we  were  going  to  do 
something,  as  though  these  Indians  had  just 
got  off  the  train  at  tlie  Union  Station  a  few 
days  ago.  This  government  simply  has  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  Indians 
in  this  province. 

Now  I  return  to  the  legislation.  I  think,  for 
other  reasons  of  course,  the  new  method  of 
education,  the  project  method  —  provides 
tremendous  opportunities  to  give  variety  in 
educational  experience  within  the  school 
setting  which  will  allow  Indians  to  have 
some  feeling  of  pride  in  their  background,  in 
their  language,  and  in  their  culture.  Certainly, 
I  would  agree  that  the  text  books  which  are 
used  in  our  schools  today  should  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  and  many  of  them  which 
provide  the  kind  of  attitude  towards  Indians, 
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which  is  displayed  in  every  part  of  our 
society,  including  this  Legislature,  I  think 
have  to  be  very  definitely  pruned  and  looked 
at  and  an  Indian  representative  can  do  that 
very  kind  of  thing. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  easy  to  say:  "Well 
these  people  are  men  of  good  will  who  are 
on  school  boards".  But  the  problem  is  they 
are  dealing  with  so  many  issues  that  a  few 
hundred  Indians  just  do  not  seem  very  im- 
portant. You  have  to  have  somebody  there 
who  is  constantly  week  by  week— every  week 
there  is  a  meeting— making  that  board  aware 
of  these  special  needs  before  anything  really 
effective  is  done. 

For  example,  it  is  veiy  easy  for  adminis- 
trative reasons  to  bring  Indian  students  into 
a  larger  school  perhaps  at  the  grade  2  or 
grade  3  level,  but  this  would  be  certainly 
unfortunate  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
community  at  that  level  where  they  need  to 
have  a  greater  confidence  in  themselves  as 
Indians,  before  they  are  brought  into  the 
larger  school  settings. 

He  would  also  be  able  to  bring  before  them 
the  problems  these  Indian  children  have  in 
doing  their  homework  in  the  kind  of  home 
conditions  they  have,  the  special  live  coun- 
selling they  need  if  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  move  into  the  industrial  world— if  that  in- 
deed is  the  choice  they  decide  to  make.  Also, 
of  course,  where  there  is  discrimination  either 
by  teachers  or  by  students,  or  by  anyone  else, 
in  the  school  system,  he  would  bring  that  dis- 
crimination out  into  the  public,  because  one 
would  hope  that  these  school  board  meetings 
would  be  held  with  full  press  and  news  media. 

So  I  suggest  there  are  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative reasons.  Administratively,  too, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  roles 
of  both  the  department  of  Indian  affairs  and 
the  local  school  board,  and  The  Department 
of  Education.  Very  few  people  outside  in  the 
community  understand  all  the  sophistication 
of  these  relationships,  and  it  takes  an  Indian 
to  be  able  to  explain  to  you  just  exactly  who 
does  what  in  all  these  various  levels  of  go\'- 
ernment  that  we  see. 

Now  I  would  say  the  third  reason,  and 
perhaps  I  might  even  say  the  most  important 
reason,  is  the  whole  area  which  has  already 
been  covered— but  I  think  it  needs  underlin- 
ing—the  area   of   communication. 

We  are  not  communicating  with  the  people 
who  are  sending  their  children  to  the  schools. 
The  Indians,  I  think,  are  the  worst  example, 
but  they  are  only  part  of  the  problem.  Over 
the  past  number  of  months,  as  we  have  seen. 


in  order  to  give  larger  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation to  children  across  this  province,  we 
have  cut  out  thousands  of  people  who  previ- 
ously have  belonged  to  township  boards  of 
education  or  inter-township  boards,  and  as  a 
result  these  thousands  of  people  are  no  longer, 
you  might  say,  a  part  of  the  communication 
device. 

We  have  a  very  small  number  of  people 
now  who  are  the  educational  elite,  who  be- 
long to  boards  of  education  across  this  prov- 
ince, and  so  far  the  effectiveness  has  been 
alienation. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  parents,  and  this 
includes  Indian  parents,  know  less  about  their 
children— about  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools 
now— than  they  did  years  ago,  and  this  is 
extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  problem,  I  think,  of  involvement— of 
all  parents  being  involved  in  advisory  com- 
mittees to  the  board,  of  all  parents  being 
involved  in  providing  school  counsel  at  the 
school  level. 

I  would  hope  that  perhaps  the  member 
for  Scarborough  East  might  consider  some 
of  these  problems  of  making  sure  that  there 
are  Indian  parents  on  that  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  school  board  where  there  are  In- 
dians in  that  particular  school's  jurisdiction. 

In  other  words,  it  is  part  of  a  total  problem 
of  parents  being  unable  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  They  do  not  understand  the  com- 
puterized time  table.  They  fail  to  understand 
—the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr. 
Grossman)  muttered  to  himself  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  parents  cannot  even  effec- 
tively indicate  their  concern  over  a  priority 
like  guards  at  school  crossings. 

Now  this  is  criminal  in  a  society  in  which 
education  is  becoming  the  main  industry— 
when,  indeed,  the  whole  society  is  becoming 
educationally  oriented,  and  when  continuing 
the  education  may  make  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  the  difference  between 
society  and  education. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  is  up,  but  I 
do  wish  to  support  most  enthusiastically  this 
bill  brought  before  us  this  morning. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  a  part  in  this  de- 
bate this  morning,  to  support  the  amendment 
to  Bill  162,  to  amend  The  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  clearly  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  I  believe  this  amend- 
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ment  will  not  only  enhance  and  raise  the 
prestige  of  the  Indian  children,  but  it  will 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  citizens  living  on 
our  reservations  across  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a.  member  of  this 
Legislature,  every  session  we  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  leaving  the  impression  that  they  are 
interested  in  improving  the  conditions  of  our 
first  Canadian  citizens— I  am  also  very  critical 
of  the  federal  government  for  the  conditions 
that  exist  on  reservations  across  Canada— also 
telling  us  the  programmes  that  they  are  car- 
rying out,  also  leaving  us  with  the  impression 
here  in  this  assembly,  that  they  are  doing  the 
best  job  that  is  possible.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  place  all  the  blame  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  general,  but  I  think  conditions 
that  exist  are  the  responsibility  of  this  as- 
sembly also. 

I  do  say  that  the  federal  government  must 
absorb  some  of  the  blame  and  I  do  say  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  here  in  the  province 
as  well. 

We  even  read  articles  in  the  Press,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  conditions  of  our  first 
Canadian  citizens  and  we  also  see  pro- 
grammes on  our  television  sets  which  are 
deplorable. 

As  for  reservations  across  this  province, 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  session  since  my  leader 
has  become  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  he 
has  been  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services,  and 
also  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis), 
the  conditions  facing  our  Indian  population, 
and  recommending  many  suggestions  that 
would  improve  these  problems. 

Also  we  hear  from  the  NDP.  They  also 
have  been  critical  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
and  have  been  bringing  to  the  government's 
attention  the  things  that  would  improve  the 
conditions  of  our  Indian  friends. 

Many  members  on  all  sides  of  this  House 
have  shown  great  concern  over  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Indian  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  we  had  a  members' 
tour  all  the  way  from  Toronto  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  I  must  say  on  that  tour  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  many  Indian  reservations- 
Trout  Lake,  Kenora,  Winisk,  Moosonee  —  to 
see  the  problems  and  the  conditions  which 
the  Indians  face.  I  had  an  opportunity  on 
that  tour  to  go  through  an  Indian  cemetery 
and  I  could  not  help  but  look  at  the  head- 
stones on  some  of  these  graves  and  look  at 


the  early  age  of  the  death  of  our  first  Cana- 
dian citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tour  left  me  with  an  im- 
pression that  our  approach  to  help  to  solve 
the  problems  facing  our  Indian  citizens  has 
not  worked  well.  Also,  it  has  made  me  be- 
lieve that  the  white  man  has  been  making 
their  decisions  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grammes that  would  solve  the  Indian  prob- 
lem, but  without  giving  proper  consideration 
to  the  advice  of  our  Indian  friends. 

One  programme  that  has  showed  results  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  I  believe,  is  inte- 
grating the  Indian  girl  and  boy  on  reserva- 
tions into  our  elementary  schools. 

But  even  with  this  programme,  we  in  this 
province  have  far  too  many  school  drop-outs. 
The  figures  are  startling,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  88  active  Indian  bands  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  have  112  in  general, 
but  there  are  only  88  of  these  Indian  bands 
that  are  active.  But  in  the  report  that  I 
have  read,  we  have  around  50,000  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  only  21  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  grade  13  in  the  years  of 
1968  and  1969,  and  only  13  students  enrolled 
in  our  teachers'  colleges,  five  that  are  en- 
rolled in  nursing  across  the  province,  65  in 
community  colleges  and  38  Indian  students 
in  our  universities.  These  figures  are  cer- 
tainly not  good. 

We  also  find,  of  the  88  Indian  band  coun- 
cils, ten  Indian  bands— ten  or  11— have  only 
two  representatives  on  county  school  boards 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  informed  that 
these  are  the  West  Parry  Sound  and  Mus- 
koka  Boards  of  Education;  and  now,  I  under- 
stand, the  Lambton  board. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  sup- 
porting this  amendment.  Bill  162.  Another 
reason  is  that,  in  the  riding  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
two  years  before  the  county  school  boards 
had  taken  over  on  January  1,  a  township  in 
that  county  of  Kent  decided  to  build  a  new 
elementary  school  with  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
joining township,  the  tovmship  of  Harwich. 
The  Indian  reservation  is  situated  not  too 
far  from  this  township,  and  they  wanted  to 
join  in  the  building  of  this  school.  So  the 
towmship  of  Howard,  the  township  of  Har- 
wich, the  Maravian  Indian  reservation  and 
the  department  of  Indian  affairs  in  Ottawa, 
reached  an  agreement  and  they  built  this 
school  together. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  school 
was  built,  the  Indian  reservation  wanted  a 
representative  on  the  township  school  board. 
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and  the  school  board  agreed  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Maravian  Indian  reserva- 
tion. The  Indian  band  council  decided  to 
have  a  lady  to  represent  the  Maravian  Indian 
reservation.  I  was  to  see  her  and  discuss  this 
with  this  lady,  and  she  was  very  pleased  at 
how  satisfactorily  this  agreement  had  worked 
out.  She  said  that  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  out  on  what  education  should  be 
considered  for  those  70  children  from  the 
Indian  reservation  at  this  township  school. 
She  also  said  that  this  improved  the  rela- 
tionship between  this  Maravian  Indian  reser- 
vation and  these  two  townships,  it  worked  so 
very  satisfactorily. 

Also,  I  talked  to  the  trustees  of  the  two 
townships  and  they  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  results,  and  they  said  that  this  was 
the  only  approach  to  help  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Indian.  They  felt  that  the 
Indian  child  had  a  tendency  to  be  shy;  they 
also  thought  the  Indian  child  had  a  little 
lack  of  pride,  in  some  cases,  and  maybe  a 
lack  of  self-satisfaction.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
understanding  tiiat  there  would  be  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  school  board  proved  a  great 
benefit. 

As  we  know,  the  county  boards  came  into 
effect  on  January  1  of  this  year.  We  find 
no  representatives  from  the  Maravian  Indian 
reservation.  This  is  a  big  disappointment  to 
the  citizens  of  this  reservation.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  only  two  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  county  of  Kent  with  no  repre- 
sentatives on  tlie  school  board.  I  hear  that  the 
argument  is  tliat  according  to  the  Act  it  is  up 
to  the  school  boards  to  decide  whether  the 
Indian  reservation  has  a  representative  on  the 
county  school  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
too  much  here,  but  I  do  want  to  say,  with  all 
we  have  heard,  with  all  the  speeches  that 
have  been  made  in  this  Legislature,  all  the 
speeches  indicating  they  are  willing  to  help 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  our  first  Cana- 
dian citizens  and  give  them  an  equal  say; 
I  would  be  very  disappointed,  after  those 
remarks  that  I  have  heard  in  the  years  that  I 
have  been  a  member  if  every  hon.  member 
of  all  parties  of  this  House  did  not  support 
this  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kemiedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  proposed  amendment,  it  is  very  easy  for 
all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  do  support  the 
principle  of  this  Indian  representation. 

I  have  served  for  a  number  of  years  on  a 
local   board  of   education    and   I   have    seen 


trustees  elected,  appointed,  acclaimed,  resign 
and  reappointed;  I  have  been  through  the 
whole  bit.  Though  this  is  a  most  commend- 
able thought,  I  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  mandatory  feature  tliat  is  incorporated 
into  the  amendment,  although  as  I  say  the 
principle  is  sound. 

I  think  what  is  needed  here  are  boards,  as 
in  all  cases,  that  work  together  objectively  and 
harmoniously.  The  mandatory  aspect  could 
create  disharmony  and  misunderstanding.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  especially  at  this  time, 
any  benefit  could  be  nullified,  which  in  turn 
would  nullify  the  good  intention  of  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  the  current  section  into  the  record.  The 
amendment  was  read  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  anyone  interested.  Section  35c  of  The 
Schools  Administration  Act,  subsection  3,  is  as 
follows: 

Where  a  board  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section,  the  board  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
Indian  band  concerned  may  appoint  as  a 
member  of  the  board  such  i)erson  as  it 
deems  proper  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  pupils  served  by  the  board,  and 
the  person  so  appointed  has  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  member  of  the  board  as 
though  he  were  eligible  and  duly  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  main  change  here  of  course  is  "may"  to 
"shall".  Following  along  on  that,  this  section 
does  contain  permissive  legislation  for  the 
appointment  of  representatives  of  the  Indian 
community  to  local  boards  where  such  boards 
have  entered  into  the  agreement. 

Now  on  May  13  of  this  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  sent  out  a  memorandum 
urging  boards  to  give  favourable  considera- 
tion to  step  up  and  speed  up  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representation  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity through  school  boards.  A  seat  is  now 
being  provided  for  a  representative  of  the 
Indian  people  on  several  of  the  new  boards 
of  education,  and  plans  are  underway  for 
several  more. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Two. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  check  the  dates.  Maybe 
next  week  it  will  be  three.  It  is  moving  for- 
ward. 

One  thing  that  came  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  recent  report  and  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Agriculture  Institute  of  Can- 
ada. This  was  quite  a  comprehensive  study 
released  in  January  or  February,  and  I  digress 
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to  say  that  it  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  3  million  acres  available  for  devel- 
opment on  a  productive  basis  on  reserves.  It 
also  says  even  if  this  were  developed,  it  would 
still  provide  for  only  25  per  cent  of  tlie 
families  on  these  reserves.  This  is  on  a 
national  basis  so  other  programmes  are 
needed. 

Anyway  what  I  wanted  to  say  with  respect 
to  this  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  the  study 
included  education  and  extension.  It  recog- 
nized that  agricultural  education  is  part  of  the 
total  educational  process.  It  acknowledged 
that  Indians  proceeding  tlie  secondary  or 
vocational  school  will  be  in  programmes 
directed  by  the  provinces.  That  there  is  a 
variation  in  training  between  Indian,  and 
other  Canadian  children. 

They  then  made  a  recommendation  with 
respect  to  school  boards  as  follows: 

TJhe  Indian  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  non-Indians  in  influencing  school 
administration  and  in  determining  curricula. 

It  also  said: 

That  Indians  should  l>e  considered  full 
community  members. 

Finally  it  recommended: 

That  Indians  should  have  voting  rights 
and  elections  for  school  board  members  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  school 
boards. 

So  here  we  have  quite  a  substantial  study 
that  endorses  this  principle,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now 
it  goes  on  further  to  say: 

That  courses  and  programmes  should  be 
scheduled  and  located  so  that  they  will  be 
acceptable  and  suitable  for  Indian  farmers 
and  where  possible,  integrated  racially.  The 
Indian  people  must  be  involved  in  defining 
the  needs  and  the  planning  and  conducting 
of  extension  services.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided on  reserves  to  those  that  have  agri- 
culture potential  and  that  these  arrange- 
ments be  made  jointly  by  the  chief,  the 
band  council,  representatives  of  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government. 

This  is  as  far  as  they  go.  But  I  could  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
the  support  of  the  House,  that  the  school 
board  should  not  be  incorporated  particularly 
as  it  involves  adult  education  and  certainly 
other  aspects  and  segments  and  activities  of 
the  community. 

I  note  with  regard  to  curriculum  that  The 
Department  of  Education  has  been  working 
with  publishing  houses  to  eliminate  any  inap- 


propriate and  out-of-date  references,  and  to 
update  the  ideas  that  refer  to  Indian  people. 
Now  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity Women's  Club  of  Mississauga,  formerly 
Port  Credit,  did  a  study  on  the  text  books  in 
our  schools  with  reference  to  Indians.  They 
made  certain  recommendations  that  follow 
along  these  lines  so  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
there  is  some  action  being  taken. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  over 
14,000  Indian  children  in  Ontario,  more  than 
7,000  or  alx)ut  half  are  attending  the  regular 
Ontario  schools  while  the  remainder  are 
educated  in  federal  Indian  schools.  Since  The 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
maintaining  school  grades  beyond  Grade  VIII, 
students  going  to  secondary  school  attend 
provincial  schools,  financed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Now  in  some  areas  of  the  province,  local 
boards  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  provision  of  additional 
classrooms  to  accommodate  Indian  children 
from  nearby  reserves.  This  has  been  favour- 
ably regarded  as  an  important  step  towards 
the  integration  of  Indian  children  into  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  province.  I  think 
that  considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  this  word  integration. 

To  date,  more  than  $3.5  million  has  been 
paid  by  Indian  affairs  towards  such  facilities. 
Now,  additional  accommodation  is  needed 
and  there  is  an  arrangement  underway  up  at 
Armstrong,  of  which  the  northern  members 
may  have  more  knowlege  than  I. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  They  have 
not  even  started  that  addition  to  the  school 
yet. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member:  a  variation  of  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment has  recently  been  worked  out  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  SS  No.  1  Armstrong, 
the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  children  living  on  Crown  land.  So  it 
is  underway. 

To  summarize,  I  would  say  as  follows  and 
speaking  particularly  to  the  bill.  Permissive 
legislation,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  already 
provided  whereby  a  board  may  appoint  a 
trustee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Indian  children.  When  the  board  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Crown,  in  the  right  of 
Canada,  for  the  tuition.  The  provisions  apply 
only  in  a  few  places  in  Ontario,  and  are  not 
generally  applicable.  Most  boards  that  have 
agreement  for  the  education  of  Indian  peoples 
are  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  appointing  a 
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trustee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
children.  And  several  of  the  new  boards  of 
education  have  already  made  such  appoint- 
ments. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  feel  that  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  need  for  under- 
standing and  the  problem  facing  Indians  and 
their  children  can  best  be  handled  through 
the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  co-operation,  not 
through  coercive  or  mandatory  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  the  private 
members'  hour. 


Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  on  Tuesday  we  will  go  to 
the  order  paper,  consider  legislation  in  com- 
mittee, and  also  some  third  and  second  read- 
ings, and  then  carry  on  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
AflFairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  today  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  Mr. 
Speaker's  gallery  we  have  members  of  the 
Nelson  Women's  Institute  from  Burlington;  in 
the  east  gallery  representatives  of  the  Women's 
Institute  from  Schomberg,  as  well  as  students 
from  Holy  Angel  separate  school,  Schreiber, 
and  St.  Paul's  separate  school,  Oshawa;  and 
in  the  west  gallery  students  from  Ascension 
separate  school  in  Burlington,  Magnetawan 
public  school  in  Magnetawan,  and  F.  J. 
Clerque  school  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Later  this 
afternoon  we  will  have  students  from  Im- 
manuel  Christian  school  in  Aylmer. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Superan- 
nuation Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
section 1  of  section  1  is  self-explanatory;  but 
with  respect  to  subsections  2  and  3,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  ordinary  meaning,  under  certain 
circumstances  "a  widow"  will  include  a  sur- 
viving common  law  wife,  the  contributor. 

Subsection  2:  Under  section  6  a  contributor 
has  the  option  to  contribute  into  the  fund  in 
respect  of  past  services.  The  amendment  is 
for  clarification  purposes,  and  it  provides  that 
if  payment  is  not  made  within  such  a  time  as 
the  board  deems  reasonable,  the  contributor 
will  lose  his  option. 

In  section  3  the  amendment  removes  the 
requirement  that  in  order  to  receive  a  dis- 
ability allowance  under  section  10  of  the  Act, 
the  contributor  be  retired  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council. 
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Under  section  4  the  amendment  clarifies  at 
what  age  deferred  annuities  will  be  payable  to 
those  former  contributors  who  have  contribu- 
tions locked  in  the  fund. 

In  section  5  the  amendment  provides  that 
an  allowance  or  annuity  will  not  be  suspended 
in  cases  where  the  recipient  is  re-employed 
by  the  Crown  and  works  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  100  days  in  a  year.  Prior  to  this 
amendment  the  maximum  number  of  days 
permitted  was  30. 

Under  section  6  the  amendment  removes 
the  requirement  that  a  contributor  who  has 
been  found  unable  to  perform  his  duties  and 
ceases  to  be  employed  in  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  a  disabiHty 
allowance  or  annuity,  must  be  retired  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  in  order  to 
receive  twice  his  contributions  with  interest. 

In  subsection  1  of  section  7  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  tlie  board  shall  decide 
whether  a  widower  of  a  contributor  was  per- 
manently incapacitated  and  wholly  supported 
by  her  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Subsection  2:  subsection  10  of  section  20 
is  repealed  and  incorporated  as  part  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Act. 

Section  8:  subsection  10  of  section  20  and 
section  21  are  combined  so  that  all  allow- 
ances and  annuities  will  not  commence  to  be 
paid  until  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  contributor  retires. 

In  section  9  the  amendment  extends  con- 
tributory privileges  to  probationary  as  well  as 
permanent  employees  of  boards,  commissions 
or  foundations  whose  employees  contribute  to 
the  fund. 

In  section  10,  subsections  1  and  2,  the 
approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coun- 
cil  will  no  longer  be  required  to  permit  trans- 
fers of  contributions  into  or  out  of  the  fund. 

Subsection  3,  the  reference  to  subsection  2 
of  subsection  11  of  the  Act  is  no  longer 
relevant. 

Under  section  11,  the  amendment  will  per- 
mit a  former  contributor  to  reinstate  his 
superannuation  accoimt  provided  he  is  re- 
employed within  six  montiis  after  terminating 
his  employment  with  the  Crown. 
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In  section  12  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  provincial  auditor  shall  make  his  annual 
report  to  the  Treasurer,  who  in  turn  will  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
Previously,  the  annual  report  of  the  provincial 
auditor  was  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council  directlv. 


THE  UPHOLSTERED  AND  STUFFED 
ARTICLES  ACT,  1968 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AfFairs)  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Uphol- 
stered and  Stuffed  Articles  Act,  1968. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  final  bill  in  the  series  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  commer- 
cial registration  appeal  tribunal.  There  are 
no  other  policy  matters  contained  in  the  bill. 


CARE  AND  PROVISION   OF  ANIMALS 
FOR  RESEARCH 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  respecting  the  care  and  provision  of 
animals  for  research. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  these  comments 
can  be  made  on  first  reading;  or  perhaps  on 
a  point  of  order  if  you  will  permit- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  leader  wishes  to 
make  comments  then  perhaps  he  would  wait 
in  case  the  Minister  has  some  explanation 
upon  which  the  leader  might  wish  to  com- 
ment. If  he  wishes  to  raise  a  point  of  order, 
then  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  then:  I 
can  recall  when  the  bill,  which  this  bill  per- 
haps will  replace,  was  introduced,  there  was 
a  complaint  from  this  side  of  the  House  that 
the  Press  and  other  media  had  been  informed 
of  many  of  the  details  before  the  bill  had 
been  put  before  the  House.  It  was  interest- 
ing that  on  Saturday,  some  days  ago  now, 
we  were  able  to  read  in  the  newspaper  of 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  bring  in 
this  bill,  and  also  to  be  told  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  think  the  Minister  should  be 
prepared  to  explain  to  the  House  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  material  gets  wide- 
spread public  distribution  before  we  are  at 
all  aware  of  it  in  this  House. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say  in  answer  to  the  question  raised  on  a 
point  of  order  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, is  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  there  is  a  requirement  that  notice  must 
be  given  on  the  order  paper  of  intention  con- 
cerning introduction  of  bills.  It  was  on  the 
order  paper  last  Friday— the  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  introduce  this  bill. 

As  to  the  stories  that  appeared  in  the  paper 
—and  I  was  contacted  by  three  papers  at 
least,  and  the  Canadian  Press  as  well,  and  by 
other  news  media,  asking  what  was  in  the 
bill— I  said:  "All  that  is  in  it  that  I  can  tell 
you  is  what  is  on  the  order  paper  today." 

Any  stories  that  have  appeared  are  purely 
speculative  stories.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  upon 
which  they  could  base  their  stories  in  the 
reports  and  newsletters  that  had  gone  out 
over  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  negotiating  committee  with  which  we 
worked. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  give  a  statement  on  the  introduction  of 
this  bill. 

On  February  10,  1969,  I  introduced  Bill 
73,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Procurement  and 
to  Provide  for  the  Welfare  of  Animals  Used 
in  Research. 

Bill  73  generated  a  good  deal  of  public 
reaction,  not  only  from  a  large  segment  of 
the  public  urging  its  passage,  but  also  from 
the  humane  society  movement,  the  animal 
defence  league  and  others  who  sought  further 
consideration  of  some  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill.  Because  the  care  of  animals  and  the 
provision  of  medical  teaching  and  research 
are  matters  of  interest  to  many  people,  it  was 
understandable  that  the  mail  response  ranged 
all  the  way  from  enthusiastic  support  to  out- 
right rejection  of  what  we  were  planning  to 
do.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  that  was  given  to 
the  bill  by  dozens  of  respected  organizations 
and  associations  representing  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  population. 

Since  February  19,  we  have  been  involved 
in  continuing  discussions  with  interested 
groups  and  with  many  concerned  individuals 
in  order  that  a  resolution  to  these  differences 
might  be  evolved.  We  have  met  with  elected 
officers  of  the  Ontario  Humane  Society;  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  humane 
societies  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society;  with  representatives  of  the 
research  and  teaching  community.  In  recent 
weeks  we   have  been  continuing  discussions 
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with  a  committee  of  very  responsible  and 
objective  persons  who  were  selected  by  the 
humane  societies  to  represent  them. 

Bill  73  brought  the  critical  need  for  re- 
search animals  out  into  the  open  where  it 
could  be  discussed  frankly  and  openly  with 
all  segments  of  society.  It  has  provided  the 
basis  for  a  public  forum,  and  we  have  ob- 
tained expressions  of  opinion  that  have  been 
most  useful.  We  have,  on  the  basis  of  this 
public  forum  and  these  continuing  discus- 
sions with  elected  oflBcials  of  the  humane 
societies  and  other  interested  parties,  reached 
agreement  on  a  number  of  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Some  of  these  are  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  alter  in  a  major  way  the  original 
text  of  the  bill.  Thus,  in  order  that  we  might 
avoid  the  confusion  and  difficulties  likely  to 
arise  in  such  major  amendments,  we  have 
decided  to  introduce  a  new  bill. 

This  bill  combines  the  principles  of  Bill  73 
with  the  changes  that  evolved  from  our  dis- 
cussions. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  changes  have  been  accepted  by  those 
representing  the  humane  societies  on  the  com- 
mittee, who  have  recommended  them  to  the 
society's  membership.  I  have  been  so  in- 
formed in  a  letter  from  the  committee,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  newsletter  issued  by  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  over  the  signature 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Basil  Capes. 

The  new  bill  provides  for  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  "Licensing  and  Registration 
Review  Board."  The  function  of  this  board 
is  to  act  as  a  board  of  review  in  the  licensing 
of  supply  facility  operators  and  registered 
research  facilities. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  supply 
facility  is  defined  as: 

Premises   other   than   a   research   facility 

that  are  used  for  the  breeding  and  rearing 

of  animals  pursuant  to  a  contract  between 

the  operator  thereof  and  tlie  operator  of  a 

research  facility. 

A  research  facility  is  defined  as: 

Premises  on  which  animals  are  used  in 
research  and  includes  premises  used  for  the 
collecting,  assembling  or  maintenance  of 
animals  in  connection  with  a  research 
facility. 

The  provisions  respecting  licensing  and  hear- 
ings before  the  review  board  have  been  fully 
revised  to  bring  tliem  in  line  with  similar  pro- 
visions in  other  legislation  recently  introduced 
in  this  House.  Care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  decisions  made  by  the  director  of  tlie 
veterinary  services  branch  of  The  Ontario 
Department    of    Agriculture    and    Food    in 


respect  to  licenses  and  registration,  may  be 
referred  to  the  review  board  upon  request 
of  the  i>erson  or  persons  affected.  In  addition, 
a  further  appeal  to  the  courts  has  been 
provided  for. 

At  the  same  time,  care  has  also  been  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  decisions  made  by  the 
review  board  will  be  effective  in  preventing 
improper  care,  housing  and  other  conditions 
for  animals  used  in  teaching  and  research. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  drafting  this  bill 
we  have  recognized  that  a  very  large  body 
of  persons  rejected  strongly  the  original  plan 
whereby  animal  dealers  would  be  licensed 
and  regulated.  There  are  many  responsible 
people  who  present  sound  arguments  for  the 
retention  of  the  hcensed  dealer,  but  in  this 
bill  we  have  not  made  provision  for  dealers 
inasmuch  as  public  reaction  has  indicated  that 
the  profit  motive  in  the  prociu*ement  of 
research  animals  appears  to  be  generally  un- 
acceptable. 

Supply  facility  operators  who  breed  and 
rear  certain  categories  of  animals,  such  as 
cattle,  swine,  reptiles,  frogs  and  fur-bearing 
animals  which  might  on  only  rare  occasions 
be  used  for  research  and  teaching  piuposes, 
will  not  be  required  to  have  a  licence  for 
that  purpose,  but  they  will  otherwise  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
its  regulations.  At  the  same  time,  the  breeders 
and  suppliers  of  those  small  animals  com- 
monly used  in  laboratory  work  such  as  white 
mice,  white  rats,  gmnea  pigs,  hamsters,  and 
so  on,  will  be  required  to  be  licensed  and  in- 
spected imder  the  Act  and  its  regulations. 

Most  of  our  discussions  in  recent  weeks 
involved  two  categories  of  animals,  dogs  and 
cats.  This  bill  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
dogs  and  cats  from  pounds,  and  I  emphasize 
that  this  applies  to  pound  operations  only, 
and  not  to  shelters.  In  this  respect  the  bill 
applies  only  to  premises  that  are  used  for  the 
detention,  maintenance  and  disposal  of  dogs 
or  cats  that  have  been  impounded  pursuant 
to  a  by-law  of  a  municipality. 

The  bill,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
apply  to  the  "shelter"  aspect  of  the  Ontario 
Humane  Society  and  its  affiliates. 

This  bill  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  a 
minimum  redemption  ,i)eriod  for  any  dog  or 
cat  imjyounded  in  a  pound,  of  at  least  three 
clear  days,  and  that  in  addition  holidays,  in- 
cluding Sundays,  are  not  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  redemption  period.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  council  of  a  local 
municipality  by  bylaw  to  fix  a  redemption 
period  that  is  longer  than  the  stipulated  mini- 
mum. 
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A  positive  duty  has  been  placed  on  tlie 
operator  of  every  pound  to  locate  and  notify 
the  owner  of  any  dog  or  cat  that  bears  a  mark 
of  identification.  The  purpose  of  these  pro- 
visions is,  of  course,  to  doubly  ensure  that 
the  owners  of  impounded  animals  will  have 
ever)'  possible  opportunity  to  reclaim  them. 

Section  22,  subsection  5  of  this  bill  makes 
it  obligatory  that  no  pound  operator  shall 
destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  dog  or  a 
cat  during  the  redemption  period.  Subsection 
6  of  section  22  prevents  the  pound  operator 
from  destroying  any  dog  or  cat  in  the  pound 
after  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  period. 
Instead  the  animal  must  be:  (a)  returned  to  its 
original  owner;  or  (b)  sold  or  given  away  as  a 
pet  or  a  working  dog;  or  (c)  sold  to  the 
operator  of  a  registered  research  facility  in 
Ontario  who  has  placed  an  order  for  such  an 
animal. 

Again,  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  requiring 
the  sale  of  a  dog  or  a  cat  from  a  pound  to  a 
<lealer  or  any  other  like  person. 

Another  option  is  provided  to  tlie  pound 
operator  in  the  event  that  he  acquires  an 
a.nimal  that  appears  to  have  some  exceptional 
value  or  quality.  In  this  event,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  redemption  period— tliat  is 
the  minimum  redemption  period— the  pound 
operator  may  hold  this  animal  for  adoption  for 
as  long  as  he  may  wish,  but  he  may  not 
destroy  this  animal  at  tlie  end  of  this  holding 
l^eriod  if  there  is  an  order  for  such  an  animal 
from  a  registered  research  facility. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasions  and  con- 
ditions when  animals  in  pounds  may  be  des- 
troyed, and  section  22,  subsection  7  makes 
provision  for  this.  For  example,  the  original 
owner  may  make  such  a  request  in  writing, 
or  there  may  not  be  a  standing  order  from 
a  research  facility,  or  the  animal  may  be  sick 
or  disabled. 

This  bill  places  stringent  limits  on  research 
facilities  by  stipulating  that  animals  for  use 
in  such  facilities  may  be  obtained  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  18. 
This  section  limits  the  source  of  supply  in 
Ontario  to:  1.  Other  registered  research  facili- 
ties in  Ontario;  2.  pounds,  or  3.  operators 
of  supply  facilities  either  licensed  imder  the 
Act  or  exempt  from  a  licensing  requirement. 

Similarly,  under  section  18,  research  facility 
operators  are  prohibited  from  selling  dogs 
or  cats  acquired  from  a  pound  to  any  person 
other  than  the  operator  of  another  registered 
research  facility  in  Ontario.  Section  9  is 
however,  worded  in  such  a  way  that  it  per- 
mits the  owner  of  an  animal  to  donate  it  to 


a  research  facility,  and  it  provides  a  means 
whereby  a  research  facility  may  retiim  a  dog 
or  cat  acquired  from  a  pound  to  its  original 
owner  if  such  a  claim  is  made. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  persons  from  being  engaged  in 
any  way  in  the  operation  of  a  pound,  research 
facility  or  supply  facility,  where  such  person 
is  in  breach  of  this  Act. 

This  bill  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  power  to  make  regulations  respecting 
the  care,  accommodation  and  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  teaching  and  research,  and 
the  buildings,  facilities  and  equipment  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  them.  When  this 
legislation  is  enacted  the  government  of  On- 
tario will  embody  in  these  regulations  the 
principles  relating  to  the  care  of  experimental 
animals  as  spelled  out  by  the  Canadian  Coim- 
cil  on  Animal  Care  in  their  comprehensive 
"Code  of  Ethics."  These  principles  are  pur- 
posefully being  embodied  in  the  regulations 
and  not  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself  becaiise 
we  recognize  that  these  requirements  will  be 
updated,  revised  and  amended  from  time  to 
time  as  conditions  change  and  new  means  of 
safeguarding  animal  care  are  devised. 

By  adopting  these  principles  set  forth  by 
the  Canadian  Coimcil  on  Animal  Care,  we  are 
recognizing  the  extensive  work  that  has  been 
done  by  that  council.  Council  membership 
includes  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Humane  Societies,  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  Canada  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, The  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada,  tlie  Medical  Research 
Council,  the  Canadian  Heart  Foundation,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Association 
the  Defence  Research  Board  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Canadian  Medical  Colleges. 

The  principles  agreed  upon  by  this  council 
will  be  established  in  regulations  that  will 
be  supervised  and  enforced  by  qualified  in- 
spectors under  the  director  of  the  veterinary 
services  branch  of  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsxiew):  Not  quite 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  greeted  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  two  points  of  clarification, 
if  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask 
first  if  the  Minister  intends  to  withdraw  Bill 
73;  and  second,  in  his  opening  statement  he 
indicated  that  he  had  had  consultation  with 
representatix'es  of  the  hmnane  societies  and 
other    groups    and    that   they    had    expressed 
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essential  agreement.  I  wonder  how  he  would, 
for  clarification,  how  he  would  square  that 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  humane  society  in  today's  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  in  which  he  says  that  there  is 
something  less  than  agreement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  says  that  the  compromise  legislation 
is  utterly,  totally  impractical,  ridiculous  and 
imenforceable. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  guess  he  does  not  hke  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  him. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Well  it  does 
not  seem  to  fit  with  the  Minister's  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Minister 
wishes  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
reply  to  the  question  of  clarification:  first  of 
all  Bill  73  will  remain  on  the  order  paper 
and  not  be  called  for  second  reading. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  that  are  re- 
ported by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  appearing  in  the  Toronto  paper  today  at- 
tributed to  the  general  manager  of  the 
humane  society,  I  have  no  other  comment  to 
make  but  to  S'ay  that  we  dealt  with  and  nego- 
tiated with  elected  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  Humane  Society  and  not  with  one  of 
their  hired  servants.  I  felt  that  these  were 
the  people  we  should  negotiate  with. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  matter  of  clarification,  does  the  Minister 
intend  to  move  the  bill  forward  before  the 
recess? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  the  orders  of  the 
House  permit  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
may,  by  way  of  clarification,  question  the 
Minister  on  this? 

Obviously  it  is  a  very  important  bill.  In 
connection  with  the  redemption  period  in 
municipalities,  what  is  the  maximum  available 
to  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  this  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  clarification  but  a  matter  to 
l)e  discussed  when  the  bill  came  in. 

The  hon.  member  is  quite  right  to  be  on 
liis  feet  because  Mr.  Speaker  has  not  risen  to 
his  feet. 

I  would  think  the  hon.  member  might  com- 
plete his  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  matter  which  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
ordinary  debate  in  the  House  rather  than  a 
matter  of  clarification. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  certainly  do  not  moan  to 
debate,  but  as  I  rec"all  the  dissertation  made 
l)y  the  Minister  he  referred  to  the  availability, 
through  bylaw,  of  municipalities  extending 
the  redemption  period.  I  am  just  asking  a 
clear-cut  question;  is  there  any  maximum 
period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  1  am  quite  happy  to  answer  the 
hon.  member's  question. 

The  minimum  redempHon  period  can  be 
extended  by  the  municipality  through  bylaw 
reported  to  the  director  of  the  veterinary  serv- 
ices branch  of  our  department  for  as  long  a 
time  as  they  wish  to  specify,  with  no  argu- 
ment on  our  part.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
principle  that  was  in  Bill  73,  which  I  think 
was  really  not  recognized;  that  principle  has 
been  maintained. 

Now  the  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  last  bill  is  in  the  minimum  redemption 
period  being  extended  from  48  hours  to  three 
clear  days,  not  including  the  day  on  which 
the  animal  was  picked  up  and  also  not  in- 
cluding Sundays  or  statutory  holidays. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  have  additional  comment, 
but  it  might  be  argumentative  so  I  will  hold 
it  until  the  debate. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  original  comment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
lx)rough  East  rose  first  in  his  place.  Since  he 
has  a  point  of  order  he  has  priority  on  his 
point  of  order,  and  then  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  understanding  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  is  that  a  Minister  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  have  two  very  closely  related 
bills  on  the  order  paper  at  the  same  time. 
In  view  of  the  Minister's  statement  that  Bill 
73  will  remain  on  the  order  paper,  I  was 
wondering  what  your  ruling  would  be,  sir,  on 
having  two  bills  dealing  with  the  same  matter 
on  the  order  paper  together. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  substantive  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  that 
the  decision  as  to  the  handling  of  the  bill  had 
not  been  decided,  may  I,  through  you,  ask 
either  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
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or  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  House  leader— 
whoever  is  going  to  have  the  final  decision 
on  this;  I  assume  the  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  this  bill  be  held 
until  the  fall  session  so  that  there  will  be  a 
full  opportunity  to  explore  the  apparent  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  either  the  elected 
representatives  or  the  oflBcials  of  the  organiza- 
tion? In  other  words,  can  I  have  assurance 
that  we  will  not  rush  into  this  and  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  representation 
and  exploration  by  members  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  point  the 
member  raised  is  of  any  concern  to  this  Leg- 
islature. I  do  not  see  what  the  difference 
may  be;  this  bill  will  take  its  place  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  in  the  House. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  legislation  that  I 
would  like  to  see  completed  before  we  can 
consider  rising  for  the  summer  recess,  and  this 
bill  will  take  its  place.  I  cannot  give  a  firm 
undertaking  that  it  will  not  be  called,  but 
when  I  look  at  the  order  paper  carefully, 
which  I  did  this  morning,  I  see  quite  a  bit 
of  work  ahead  of  us  between  now  and  the 
end  of  next  week  if  we  are  to  do  what  I 
consider  the  minimum  so  that  we  may  have 
a  summer  break. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order  relative  to  what  the  Prime  Minister  has 
just  said,  are  we  to  consider  then  that  his 
statement  that  the  Legislature  will  rise  on 
June  27  is  not  a  definite  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  definite  in  terms 
of  the  business  that  we  need  to  accomplish 
before  that  date.  I  could  never  possibly  give 
a  firm  commitment  that  this  House  would  rise 
on  any  specific  date  when  we  have  an  order 
paper  such  as  we  have  before  us  and  I  think 
we  can  accomplish  what  we  need  to  accom- 
plish. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  there  is  any  disorder 
in  this  House  I  know  precisely  where  it 
comes  from! 

Once  and  for  all,  as  a  responsible  govern- 
ment our  responsibility  is  not  to  the  comfort 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  it  is  to  the 
business  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Order,  please! 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  who  has  just  raised  a  point  of 
order,  that  my  original  view  of  the  matter 
has  been  confirmed;  that  is,  that  his  state- 
ment is  correct— there  should  not  be  two 
bills  or  two  motions  standing  on  the  order 
paper  at  the  same  time  by  any  member  of 
this  House,  be  he  Minister  or  private  mem- 
ber. But  in  this  case  we  have  two  bills 
which  have  different  names  and  are  not, 
judging  from  the  Minister's  statement,  iden- 
tical. Therefore,  I  feel  that  is  quite  proper 
they  should  be  on  the  order  paper  at  the 
same  time  and  do  not  infringe  that  rule. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  INSURANCE 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  health  services  insurance. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  an  interesting  one. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Our  legislation  is  always  interest- 
ing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  When  the  hon.  mem- 
bers are  willing  to  proceed  with  the  impor- 
tant business  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker  will 
proceed.  Until  then,  if  they  persist  in  acting 
like  schoolchildren,  I  shall  wait. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  designed  to  meet  the  criteria  set  down  by 
the  federal  government  in  The  Canada  Medi- 
care Act. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  there- 
fore qualifies  Ontario  to  claim  the  financial 
support  provided  by  the  federal  government 
under  the  federal  Medicare  Act. 

The  arrangements  embodied  in  the  bill  are 
acceptable  to  the  federal  government.  They 
provide  for  making  arrangements  with 
carriers  to  be  designated  agents;  for  pre- 
empting the  medical  services  insurance  field 
in  respect  of  Medicare;  for  continuing  the 
premium  system  of  payment  for  insurance;  for 
continuing    the    medical    services    insurance 
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council  as  the  health  services  insurance  coun- 
cil but  adds  two  representatives  of  the  desig- 
nated agents,  and  providing  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  at  large  will  always 
be  in  the  majority. 

It  gives  the  council  added  responsibilities. 
For  example,  it  will  advise  on  premium  rates; 
it  will  advise  on  fee  schedules  after  negotia- 
tion with  OMA  and  other  practitioners  if,  as 
and  when  these  come  into  being. 

They  will  give  consideration  to  applica- 
tions for  special  assistance  as  they  do  now, 
and  they  will  be  the  body  standing  between 
the  public  and  the  public  authority  seeking 
to  resolve  complaints,  and  so  on. 

Mandatory  groups  are  established  as  in 
The  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Insurance  Act, 
that  is,  employee  groups  of  15  or  more  must 
be  insured  and  the  employer  must  collect  and 
remit  the  premium. 

It  provides  for  payment  of  claims  on  the 
present  basis. 

It  provides  that  where  a  practitioner  intends 
to  charge  patients  more  than  provided  for  in 
the  Act,  he  must  advise  the  patient  before 
rendering  the  service. 

It  provides  for  no  loss  of  benefits  when 
leaving  the  province.  The  subscriber  will  be 
covered  for  three  months  plus  one  month 
allowance  for  travelling  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  be  making  a  further  and  more 
complete  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  many  points  of  clarification 
which  perhaps  I  could  help  with  in  just 
giving  some  background  to  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Prime  Minister 
seconding  the  motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  seconding.  It  is 
a  very  historic  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.   Robarts:    If   the   hon.    members 
would  hear  what  I  have  to  say  before  they 
start  drawing  conclusions- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  can  hardly  wait. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):   They  are  too  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  sure  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  very  hard  work  in  order  that 
we  might  achieve  the  best  possible  medical 
care  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 


Even  though  some  of  our  methods  of 
approach  might  vary,  1  think  all  members  in 
this  House,  through  this  period  of  years,  have 
had  fundamentally  the  same  objective.  We 
do  not  allow,  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  groups  in 
this  House  to  take  on  to  themselves  all  the 
virtues  while  they  ascribe  all  the  vices  to  us. 

This  bill  deals  with  a  matter  of  very  many 
complexities,  very  many  complications,  and 
has  evolved  over  a  number  of  years.  If  we 
go  back,  we  introduced  first  the  Medical 
Services  Insurance  Act  in  this  House  in  the 
1962-63  session.  To  reach  this  point  at 
which  we  are  today,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  very  detailed  discussions  with  the  federal 
government,  with  insurance  carriers,  with  the 
medical  profession,  and,  indeed,  in  a  very 
wide  way,  with  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Today,  through  this  bill,  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  basic  medical  health  care 
services  at  minimum  costs  to  every  resident 
of  Ontario,  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
financial  assistance  provided  under  the  federal 
govenmient's  Medical  Care  Acts. 

Through  The  Medical  Services  Insurance 
Act  of  1962-63,  The  Ontario  Medical  Services 
Insurance  Act  of  1965,  The  Medical  Services 
Insurance  Amendment  Act  of  1966,  and  now 
with  this  bill  placed  before  you  today,  we 
have  followed,  through  all  these  negotiations, 
one  basic  objective  which  has  been  often 
stated. 

No  one  will  ever  be  denied  medical  care 
in  Ontario.  No  one  in  this  province  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  medical  insurance  if  they 
wish  it.  No  one  will  be  barred  from  obtain- 
ing medical  insurance  because  of  age,  the 
state  of  their  heahh,  or  the  state  of  their 
finances. 

This  objective  was  achieved  through 
OMSIP  and  will  continue  imder  the  health 
services  insurance  bill  introduced  today.  This 
will  make  no  change  in  the  provisions  we 
have  had  in  OMSIP  for  looking  after  those 
who  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves. 

When  the  government  of  Canada  made  a 
formal  proposal  to  the  provinces  in  1965  to 
introduce  a  national  Medicare  programme, 
Ontario  was  already  well  on  the  way  to  in- 
troducing the  OMSIP  programme  which  was 
particularly  suited  and  designed  to  meet  tiie 
peculiar  and  particular  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  province  in  the  society  that  we  have 
developed. 

At  that  time,  about  70  per  cent  of  our 
people  were  protected  by  comprehensive 
medical  services  contracts.  Most  of  these  have 
been  achieved  through  labour-management 
negotiations  and  were  most  popular  in  what 
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is    known    as    the    area    of    "fringe    benefit 

negotiations". 

At  that  time,  a  further  10  to  15  i>er  cent 
of  the  population  carried  insurance  which 
more  or  less  provided  protection  against  the 
costs  of  medical  care.  A  further  gap  remains 
affecting  15  to  20  per  cent  of  our  people, 
who,  because  of  age,  because  of  existing  ill 
health  which  rendered  them  ineligible  for 
plans,  or  lack  of  funds,  were  unable  to  be 
insured. 

It  was  to  close  this  gap  that  the  govern- 
ment launched  its  present  medical  services 
insurance  programme  on  April  1,  1966.  When 
OMSIP,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  added 
to  the  existing  health  care  insurance  plans, 
we  had  achieved  then,  without  any  help  from 
anyone  other  than  ourselves  for  the  people 
of  Ontario,  the  following  things. 

We  had  medical  services  insurance  that  was 
universally  available  to  all  on  an  individual  or 
family  basis. 

We  had  medical  services  insurance  that  was 
comprehensive  in  that  it  provided  for  practi- 
cally all  physicians'  services. 

We  had  medical  services  insurance  that 
was  available  regardless  of  existing  or  pre- 
existing ill  health. 

We  had  medical  services  insurance  that 
removed  the  financial  barrier  by  providing 
insurance  and  assistance  to  low-income 
groups. 

We  had  medical  services  insurance  that 
provided  out-of-province  benefits  and  carriage 
portability;  and 

Medical  services  insurance  tliat  finally  was 
guaranteed  to  be  renewable. 

Today,  three  years  later,  more  than  two 
million  people  are  covered  by  OMSIP. 
OMSIP  is  now  available  to  groups  as  well 
as  to  individuals,  and  optometric  care  has 
been  added  to  the  other  benefits.  One  of  the 
most  advantageous  features  of  the  plan  has 
been  the  provision  of  temporary  assistance 
to  those  who  face  an  emergency  because  of 
unemployment,  serious  illness  or  financial 
hardship.  More  tlian  100,000  people  have 
been  helped  in  this  way  so  far. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  more  than  94 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ontario  now 
have  comprehensive  medical  services  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  of  Canada 
went  forward  in  1966  with  The  Medical  Care 
Act  which  became  effective  July  1,  1968. 

Now,  as  I  have  stated  before  in  this  House, 
it    must    be    understood     that    the    federal 


Medical  Care  Act,  or  Medicare  Act,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  not  per  se  a  Medicare 
plan.  It  is  a  financial  proposal  under  which 
the  federal  government  will  meet  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  a  medical  services  plan  operated 
by  a  province,  providing  that  the  plan  oper- 
ated by  that  province  meets  foiu:  criteria 
established  by  the  federal  Act. 

The  government  of  Ontario  has  consistently 
insisted  that  any  publicly  financed  Medicare 
programme  must  be  flexible,  capable  of 
implementation  in  an  orderly  manner,  meet 
the  expressed  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  responsible,  and  must 
be  within  the  scope  and  the  abihty  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  it. 

In  the  past,  our  discussions  with  the  federal 
government  have  faltered  on  two  basic 
grounds. 

The  first,  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with, 
was  the  decided  lack  of  consideration  of  the 
priorities  and  desires  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario. When  we  already  had  medical  services 
coverage  of  94  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  every  resident  guaranteed  doctor's  care- 
regardless  of  whether  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
plan— we  beheved  that  we  should  deal  with 
other  high-priority  requirements  in  Ontario 
such  as  education  and  housing,  and  that  we 
would  be  able  to  use  the  share  of  tax  money 
contributed  for  Medicare  by  the  people  of 
Ontario  for  these  other  purposes.  It  was  a 
straight  question  of  priorities. 

The  second  stumbling  block  was  the  in- 
sistence by  the  federal  government  on  the 
destruction  of  existing  medical  care  plans.  In 
other  words,  they  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
would  have  to  dispose  of  all  the  plans  that 
had  been  created  in  various  ways  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  that  was  a  misunder- 
standing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  was  no  mis- 
understanding on  my  part.  I  think  we  can 
dociunent  it  very  clearly.  I  will  not  do  it 
here  this  afternoon  because  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  fighting  old  battles. 

This  is  the  way  any  government  should 
function.  We  have  done  our  battling  and 
have  put  our  points  of  view.  We  have  reached 
a  position  of  agreement,  and  with  that  this 
government  is  satisfied,  which  is  why  we 
introduced  the  bill  today. 

One  of  the  difiiculties  we  faced  as  we 
sought  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  federal  plan,  stems  from  the  unique 
situation  we  have  in  this  province.   Because 
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of  our  large  highly  industrialized  populaHon, 
there  are  many  employer-employee  contracts 
which  include  medical  care  and  a  variety  of 
other  benefits.  There  are  well  over  200  in- 
surance carriers  and  commercial  companies 
in  Ontario  providing  medical  care  coverage 
for  about  3.2  million  people.  These  elements 
add  up  to  a  large  complex  situation  when 
these  circumstances  are  applied  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  federal  Medicare  Act. 

At  the  constitutional  conference  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  Ontario  demanded  that  the 
fiscal  equivalent  be  turned  over  to  Ontario. 
We  would  have  preferred  this,  of  course.  We 
still  believe  that  this  would  have  been  an 
eminently  more  fair  method  of  dealing  with 
the  requirements  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince in  a  total  manner. 

However,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  not 
going  to  obtain  the  fiscal  equivalent.  Quebec 
has  asked  for  the  same  and  has  been  refused. 
Proceeding  from  that  point,  we  have  been 
able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  federal 
government  which  will  enable  the  federal 
Medicare  legislation  to  be  applied  to  the 
health  service  programmes  operating  in  this 
province.  The  arrangements  were  reached  in 
a  series  of  meetings  between  the  leaders  of 
the  governments  and  at  the  appropriate  Cab- 
inet level  in  recent  days. 

The  bill  has  been  placed  here  before  the 
hon.  members  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
We  could  not  have  got  it  in  here  any  sooner. 
Tlhe  Health  Services  Insurance  Act  is  in- 
tended to  begin  operating  on  October  1  of  this 
year.  Therefore  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Legislature  before  the  session  adjourns  for 
the  summer. 

The  agreement  which  we  worked  out  with 
the  federal  government  has  been  outlined  by 
the  Minister  of  Health  in  some  detail  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  federal  government  will  now  accept  pri- 
vate carriers  as  agents  of  the  government  for 
that  basic  portion  of  health  service  insurance 
coverage  which  must  meet  the  established 
criteria  for  basic  coverage  as  set  out  in  the 
federal  Act.  In  this  way,  all  designated  agents 
in  Ontario  may  continue  to  provide  health 
care  insurance.  Labour  and  management  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  negotiate  the  degree 
of  coverage,  the  extended  coverage  beyond 
the  basic  health  services  set  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  whatever  sharing  of  costs  they 
may  wish  to  negotiate  as  part  of  their  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  concession, 
in  our  opinion,  by  the  federal  government. 
I  might  say,  in  answer  to  the  leader  of  the 


Opposition,  a  concession  we  found  it  difficult 
even  to  discuss  with  the  previous  administra- 
tion in  Ottawa.  That  is  water  under  the 
bridge,  and  another  day,  and  different  per- 
sonnel. But  this  is  what  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  agreements  on  to  date. 

Members  will  note  that  in  this  Act  the  pri- 
vate carriers,  as  agents,  of  course,  will  be 
subject  to  audit  by  this  government.  They  will 
be  audited  to  ensure  that  their  operation  is 
non-profit.  Contracts  will  be  signed  and  set 
up  by  the  government  body.  The  premiums 
will  be  set  by  the  government  body  that  will 
cover  the  basic  OMSIP  plan,  because  OMSIP 
will  continue. 

OMSIP  may  very  well  have  larger  benefits 
than  those  required  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  their  definition  of  universality.  OMSIP 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  individual  citi- 
zens, as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  To  those  who 
are  in  need  we  will  continue  to  help  them  as 
we  have  done  so  in  the  past. 

Members  will  note  that  the  Minister  said 
that  he  will  be  named  as  the  provincial 
authority  and  present  arrangements  will  be 
used,  as  they  are  for  OMSIP,  as  the  central 
administering  agency.  In  addition,  a  multiple 
carrier  system  will  be  adopted.  A  number  of 
discussions  have  been  held  with  the  various 
carriers  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  setting 
up  such  an  arrangement.  The  commercial 
carriers  have  agreed  to  set  up  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions 
as  specified  in  the  federal  Act.  Similarly,  cer- 
tain of  the  non-.profit,  or  service,  plans  are 
considering  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
the  province  to  function  as  agents.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  do  so  will,  of  course,  have 
their  subscribers  taken  over  and  be  taken 
into  OMSIP. 

This  type  of  administrative  framework  will 
allow  the  province  to  set  up  the  programme 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  very  little  pos- 
sibility of  confusion  or  upheaval  since  the 
existing  systems  will  be  continued,  in  use, 
until  the  total  operation  is  well  under  way. 

As  I  have  said,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
eminently  clear,  the  provincial  authority  will 
set  out  tiie  terms  and  conditions;  will  deter- 
mine the  provisions  of  the  standard  health 
services  coverage;  will  set  the  premium;  will 
direct  the  assessment  of  all  claims  and  all 
agents  will  be   subject  to  pubhc  audit. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  are  going  to  allow  this 
Mr.  Brown  of  London  Life  is  not  going  to  like 
this  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Wliat  a  one-track  mind. 
I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  sometime 
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remove  some  of  these,  not  magnificent,  but 
certainly  persistent  obsessions  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  But  I  guess  that  is  too 
much  to  hope  for. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  London 
Life  a  factor  in  the  hfe  of  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  just  like  Interna- 
tional Nickel  is  in  the  life  of  Sudbury. 

Under  this  agreement— and  it  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  I  feel,  to  the  people  of 
the  province— a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
which  the  people  of  Ontario  are  paying  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  government,  to  finance 
the  national  Medicare  programme,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Ontario  government  for  use 
in  this  province. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  federal 
medical  care  plan  provides  for  a  payment  by 
the  federal  government  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
national  per  capita  cost  to  the  participating 
provinces.  I  draw  your  attention,  particularly, 
to  the  word,  and  to  the  significance  of  the 
word,  "national".  We  are  a  high-cost  prov- 
ince, in  terms  of  many  things  including 
medical  care,  as  compared,  say,  with  New- 
foundland, or  perhaps  New  Brunswick.  Thus, 
while  it  can  be  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment plan  provides  for  the  cost  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  in  actual  fact,  when  you 
take  out  this  equalization  factor  that  is  put 
in  here,  they  will  be  contributing  about  44 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  indefinite  that  they  con- 
tinue to  contribute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  because  the  pro- 
vision of  their  Act  says  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  they  may,  not  must,  pull  out  of 
the  plan,  or  opt  out,  whatever  term  you  like. 
But,  in  so  doing,  they  must  return  to  the 
provinces  the  fiscal  equivalent,  probably  in 
terms  of  some  form  of  tax  revenue  rather 
than  on  a  straight  grant.  This  arrangement 
goes  on  for  five  years  and  this  government 
will  be  negotiating  that  change  when  the 
change  comes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  sensitive,  I 
am  just  trying  to  point  out  some  of  the  facts 
of  life.  I  do  not  want  the  members  to  be- 
come too  optimistic  over  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  will  see  how  they  like  it 
in  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  us  test  Middlesex  county. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  going  to.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that— absolutely  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  call  the  Prime  Minister. 
Is  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  phone  book? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  carry  on  a  personal  debate,  but  I 
am  in  the  phone  book.  All  the  hon.  member 
needs  to  do  is  get  a  London  phone  book  and 
he  will  see  that  I  am  listed  and  have  the 
same  number  that  I  have  had  for  20  years. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  point  clear  about  the 
50  per  cent  and  the  44  per  cent  so  that  the 
members  would  understand.  I  might  say 
that  we  have  objected  to  this  particular  type 
of  equalization  for  some  time.  We  do  not 
object  to  equalization— not  only  do  we  not 
object  to  it,  but  we  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
right  for  the  people  of  Canada.  We  think 
it  should  be  dealt  with  separately  and  not 
buried  in  a  programme  like  this,  where  some 
provinces  can  actually  make  money  on  this 
plan,  while  others  do  not  receive  the  50  per 
cent  that  is  rather  freely  bandied  around 
when  the  plan  is  talked  about. 

It  will  not  be  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
Ontario.  Our  calculations  indicate  that  the 
return  to  Ontario,  during  the  first  full  year  of 
participation,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1970,  to  March 
31,  1971,  will  be  approximately  $176  million. 
We  will,  of  course,  have  a  half  year  participa- 
tion from  October  1,  1969,  until  March  31, 
1970.  During  this  period  we  shall  receive  an 
estimated  $82  million. 

I  might  say  that  these  figures  are  estimates 
in  a  very  fast  fluctuating  area  of  cost  adjust- 
ment. But,  in  order  to  give  the  members 
some  idea  of  what  is  involved  these  fore- 
casts have  been  made.  I  give  you  these 
figures,  not  with  the  idea  that  I  am  guaran- 
teeing that  they  are  accurate,  but  they  are  as 
accurate  as  we  can  get  at  the  moment. 

The  federal  government's  estimate  is  some- 
what lower  than  this,  because  they  have  used 
a  lower  cost  factor  than  we  have.  We  think 
our  estimates  are  more  accurate.  They  have 
been  proven  so  in  other  fields  at  other  times. 

As  the  Minister  of  Health  has  indicated,  the 
premium  structure  feature  of  OMSIP  will  be 
retained  in  the  operation  of  the  health  serv- 
ices plan  in  Ontario.  A  great  many  of  the 
mechanical  details  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out  and  will  be  done  prior  to  implementation 
of  the  plan  on  October  1.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a  full  information  programme  so 
that  every  person  in  the  province  will  be 
aware  of  the  operation  of  the  plan,  will  know 
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exactly  what  we  are  doing  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  it  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

However,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  House 
that  the  funds  which  the  government  of 
Ontario  will  receive  under  this  plan  from  the 
federal  government  will  be  directed  to  the 
total  cost  of  health  services  for  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

This  can  be  done  in  several  ways,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  individual  participation  in  the 
plan,  the  enrichment  of  the  services,  the 
extension  of  services  presently  rendered,  and 
assistance  needed  in  the  provision  of  total 
health  services. 

We  face,  of  course,  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  skilled  and  trained  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  service  the  people  are 
going  to  pay  for  under  this  plan.  This  has 
been  another  one  of  the  points  that  we  have 
raised,  time  after  time  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, that  you  had  better  be  ready  to 
provide  the  service  when  you  ask  people  to 
pay  for  it. 

During  the  debate  in  this  House,  following 
the  one  final  point  I  have  noted  here,  we 
have  consistently  argued  that  we  have  in  this 
agreement  the  fullest  possible  flexibility  in 
setting  out,  within  this  broad  limitation,  the 
priorities,  as  we  see  them,  for  our  own 
people  and  the  priorities  within  the  financial 
capacity  of  our  people  to  pay. 

During  the  debate  in  this  House,  follow- 
ing the  February  constitutional  conference, 
which  is  on  page  1641  of  February  27,  I 
summarize,  the  position  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  on  the  federal  Medicare  plan.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  these  briefly,  so  that 
we  can  understand  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  federal  government  and 
perhaps  the  soundness  of  the  plan  that  we 
have  negotiated. 

The  first  position  emphasized  the  support 
of  the  government  of  a  "sound  scheme  of 
public  financed  Medicare,  insisting  that  such 
a  programme  be  flexible  and  within  the  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  people  and  within  their 
ability  to  pay  for  it".  With  this  agreement 
we  have  reached  that  objective.  As  I  said 
earlier,  we  would  much  prefer  to  have  had 
the  fiscal  equivalent  to  implement  our  own 
total  plans,  but  we  think  that  with  this 
agreement  we  can  reach  the  position  as  set 
out  there. 

The  second  position  which  I  outlined  was 
that  the  "government  of  Ontario  is  convinced 
that  the  economy  of  Canada  and  of  this  prov- 
ince cannot  aflPord,   at  this  time,  a  publicly 


financed  Medicare  plan  as  defined  in  the 
federal  legislation.  Taxation  has  already 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  biting  into 
our  capacity  to  produce." 

The  answer  to  that,  of  course,  is  very 
simple.  The  tax  has  been  imposed,  and  was 
imposed,  by  the  federal  government.  Once 
that  happens  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this 
province  has  no  alternative  but  to  find  a  way 
to  fit  in,  because  that  decision  was  made 
without  consultation  with  us.  Our  people  are 
paying  whether  or  not  we  like  it  or  agree 
with  it.  So  that,  of  course,  was  a  large- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Was  not  that  decision  made 
before  the  Prime  Minister  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  that  decision  not  made 
before  the  Prime  Minister  made  that  state- 
ment? The  decision  was  made  to  tax  for 
Medicare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  that  decision 
was  back-dated,  was  it  not,  till  January  1. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  October,  the  Premier's 
statement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no.  When  was  the 
two  per  cent  surtax?  In  any  event,  the  point 
still  remains  that  left  to  our  own  devices  we 
would  have  taken  the  tax  money  and  applied 
it  according  to  different  priorities. 

However,  if  the  federal  government  is  tax- 
ing our  people  for  programmes  from  which 
we  receive  no  benefits,  I  would  think  that  an 
agreement— and  an  agreement  that  suits  us  in 
other  respects— is  a  laudable  and  proper  ob- 
jective for  this  government  to  strive  for.  This 
objective  we  have  attained. 

The  third  position  I  outiined  was  our  op- 
position to  wiping  out  with  a  single  stroke 
of  the  pen,  the  medical  care  plans  and  bene- 
fits now  existing  in  employment  contracts  and 
other  labour  agreements.  Under  the  agreement 
that  we  have  made  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  existing  plans  and  benefits  will  not 
be  altered,  nor  will  the  capacity  of  the  parties 
to  negotiate  in  the  future  and  all  of  the 
present  ones  according  to  their  ability  to  bar- 
gain and  negotiate,  be  interferred  with  in 
any  way. 

The  fourth  position  I  made  at  that  time 
deals  with  the  requirement  to  provide  suffi- 
cient medical  and  other  health  care  staff  to 
meet  the  demands  which  will  result  from  the 
programme.    As  I  said,  if  you  are  going  to 
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ask  people  and  force  people  to  pay  for  serv- 
ice, you  had  better  be  ready  to  provide  the 
service  they  are  asking.  Since  1964,  we  have 
had  a  crash  programme  under  way  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  and  personnel  in  this 
province  to  make  our  OMSIP  a  meaningful 
programme.  The  funds  that  will  be  returned 
to  Ontario  under  this  arrangement  will  assist, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  in  making  the  per- 
sons and  the  services  available  under  pro- 
grammes that  we  already  have  under  way  and 
others  that  we  will  develop. 

In  order  to  provide  universal  coverage  we 
propose  to  establish  group  coverage  on  iden- 
tical lines  with  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gramme. Every  efiFort  will  be  made  to  ensure 
that  these  two  primary  programmes  dovetail 
us  closely  as  possible.  The  province  also 
proposes,  of  course,  to  pre-empt  the  field  for 
services  which  are  covered  by  health  services 
insurance  plans.  In  other  words,  unless  you 
do  it  according  to  this  plan,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  those  services  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  These  techniques  will  permit  On- 
tario to  obtain  coverage  well  in  excess  of  the 
required  90  per  cent  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment requires. 

There  will  be  an  open  enrolment  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  proclamation  of  this 
Act  and  lasting  until  the  starting  date  for  the 
programme  on  October  1.  During  the  period 
of  open  enrolment,  the  province  will  waive 
the  waiting  period  so  that  all  residents  may 
become  insured  persons  by  October  1. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are  to 
achieve  this  goal  by  October  1.  It  is  a  very 
large  task  indeed.  It  will  require  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  everyone  in  the  province. 
From  my  indications  I  would  think  that  we 
have  this  support  in  Ontario.  As  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  this  government  has  worked  con- 
sistently over  the  years  to  produce  a  medical 
care  programme  which  will  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  our  people  and  will  fit  the  specific 
society  which  we  have  developed  here. 

We  have  resisted,  in  strenuous  fashion,  an 
early  entry  into  the  proposed  federal  Medi- 
care plan  despite  the  urgings  from  our  friends 
on  the  other  side.  We  fought  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  deal  we  could  for  the  people 
of  Ontario.  We  fought  for  the  best  possible 
financial  arrangement  that  we  could  make. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
There  is  a  sad  looking  group  of  Liberals  over 
there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  has  been  available  for  18 
months. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  you  that  in  this  bill  we  have  that  plan, 
we  have  that  financial  arrangement,  we  have 
a  health  care  plan  which  will  provide  basic 
medical  care  coverage  for  all  of  our  people, 
under  all  conditions  and  circumstances,  a 
plan  that  will  meet  our  needs  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  now  that 
this  bill  has  been  introduced,  the  Premier's 
earlier  statement  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  the  House  to  rise  on  the  day  he  predicted 
earlier  is  more  understandable.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  we  welcome  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  and  we  commit  ourselves  to 
continue  the  session  so  that  the  Medicare  bill 
can  be  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  ask 
questions  of  clarification  or  rise  on  points  of 
order,  but  he  may  not  comment  on  the  bill 
at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
on  this  occasion  I  had  this  assurance  to  put 
to  you  that  we  are  in  no  hurry  for  the  House 
to  rise  other  than  that  we  can  examine  this 
very,  very  carefully  and  give  it  approval.  On 
a  matter  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  most  difiBcult  to  allow 
matters  to  proceed  prox>erly  in  this  House 
unless  the  members  are  anxious  to  do  so. 
The  hon.  leader  of  die  Opposition  may  wish 
to  make  comments,  and  so  may  many  other 
members,  but  unless  he  has  a  question  of 
clarification  I  think  that  he  is  out  of  order. 
If  there  is  any  other  member  who  has  a  point 
of  order  or  question  of  clarification  he  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  of  clarification  is 
following  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  im- 
reasonable. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  on  his  feet  and  he  was  not  making 
either  a  point  of  order  or  asking  a  point  of 
clarification.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion sat  down  quite  properly  when  the 
Speaker  rose  and  before  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  rose  again,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  rose.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  I   may— 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Now  you 


Mr.  Nixon:  I  resumed  my  seat  simply  to 
receive  instructions  from  you,  which  I  accept, 
and  then  when  you  finished  I  certainly  wanted 
to  proceed  with  my  comments  on  a  matter  of 
clarification.    I  ask  you  for  permission  to  do 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  out- 
lined that  he  was  not  going  to  do  what  Mr. 
Speaker  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  has  said  that 
he  would  proceed  with  his  comments.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Speaker  has  ruled  he 
is  not  entitled  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  By  way  of  clarification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  this  most  sincerely.  The  only 
reason  I  made  the  point  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  sit  until  this  bill  was  completed,  so 
that  by  way  of  clarification  I  could  ask— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  T  want  to  ask  by  way  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Aw,  nuts! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  the  hon.  members 
to  my  left,  in  either  case,  if  the  ruling  is 
what  they  desire,  consider  it  consistent.  If  it 
is  not  what  they  desire  they  consider  it  in- 
consistent. Mr.  Speaker  is  quite  accustomed 
to  that.  It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

An.  hon.  member:  You  are  speaking  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  At  least  I  am  here  every  day 
to  make  a  speech  and  therefore  I  have  that 
right,  I  presume. 

In  any  event,  the  procedures  of  this  House 
are  that  first  of  all— not  tlie  rules,  but  the 
precedents  of  this  House— have  always  indi- 
cated that  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposi- 
tion has  the  first  right  to  make  comments  after 
the  government;  the  first  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions; the  first  right  to  ask  questions  of 
clarification.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion rose  and  was  given  the  floor  because  that 
was  in  accordance  with  procedure,  and  the 
hon.  leader  did  not  proceed  as  the  precedents 
and  rules  of  the  House  provide.  He  proceeded 
to  make  comments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  sat  down  only  for  your  in- 
structions. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  did 

not  need  any  instruction  in  that  regard. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  Mr.  Speaker  might 
complete!  Then  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, having  risen  and  having  been  out  of 
order,  as  he  certainly  was,  had  had  his  oppor- 
tunity and  the  next  man,  the  first  person  after 
that  who  gained  Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  was  the 
member  for  York  South,  and  I  rule  that  the 
member  for  York  South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  On  a  point  of  order- 
Interjections  by  hon.  men^bers. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Point  of  order? 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order  I  draw  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  between  being  on  one's  feet 
out  of  order,  and  what  one  says  on  his  feet 
l^eing  out  of  order  because  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  not  out  of  order,  when 
he  was  on  his  feet.  What  he  may  have  been 
saying  may  have  been  out  of  order.  I  am 
saying  "may  have".  When  you  rose,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  was  his  duty  to  yield  the  floor  to 
you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  depends  which  foot  he  was 
standing  on, 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  not  out  of  order  in  rising.  You  may  have 
held  that  what  he  vras  saying  was  out  of 
order,  but  he  was  not  out  of  order  in  rising. 

At  any  rate,  the  minute  that  you  rose  he 
was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat.  He  could 
have  then  again  risen  and  continued  in  order 
with  the  statement,  so  therefore  I  take  excep- 
tion to  your  ruling,  Mr,  Speaker, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
clarification,  I  assume  from  what  the  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies can  be  designated  as  agents— does  that 
mean  that  they  can  tlien  continue  %\ith  de- 
ductibles and  co-insurance  clauses  now  in 
their  policies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
that  I  would  consider  myself  competent  to 
answer  that  question,  I  do  not  know,  I  would 
not  completely  understand  what  the  member 
was  asking. 

Their  position  in  this  as  agents- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  that  was 
not   a    proper   question    of   clarification    per- 
haps,  at   this   time.   I   think   it   is   a   question 
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which  goes  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  and 
might  come  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  continue  by  way  of 
clarification?  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that 
private  insurance  companies  could  be  desig- 
nated, as  private  carriers,  and  that  the  exist- 
ing policies  could  be  carried  on  and  would 
not  be  disrupted.  I  am  asking  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  Hght  of  that  statement,  does  this 
mean  that  private  insurance  companies  can 
be  designated  and  that  deductibles  and  co- 
insurance can  continue  in  their  policies? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  stiU  of  the 
opinion  tiiat  it  is  a  question  that  should  be 
better  asked  on  second  reading  rather  than 
as  a  point  of  clarification. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  now  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  clarification. 

I  am  sorry  but  the  hon.  member  relin- 
quished the  floor;  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
being  consistent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  indeed  being  consistent 
because  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  did 
exactly  what  the  hon.  leader  did,  he  sat 
down  as  I  was  ruling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
you  are  reducing  this  House  to  a  chaos 
beyond  precedent.  I  sat  down  to  listen  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  answer.  The  rules  of  the 
House  require  that.  I  rose  because  I  had 
the  floor  to  ask  a  second  question  and  now 
you  misinterpret  that  as  having  given  up  the 
floor.  How  can  I  listen  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
answer  without  sitting  down  and  keep  within 
the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
just  carry  it  a  little  further—he  rose  and 
asked  a  question  and  the  Prime  Minister  rose 
to  answer  it.  The  Speaker  rose  and  both 
members  took  their  seats,  and  the  Speaker 
stated  in  his  opinion  the  question  was  one 
for  second  reading  and  not  one  for  now. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South  then  was  in 
his  seat  and  that  question  had  been  dealt 
with.  Then  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
did  exactly  the  same  this  time  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  did  the  last  time.  He 
rose  and  got  Mr.  Speaker's  eye;  the  ruling  is 
quite  consistent  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  proper 
ruling. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  rise  to  say  that  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difilcult  for  us  in  this  House  to 
retain  confidence  in  your  decisions,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Prime  Minister 
could  tell  the  House,  before  we  proceed  to 
second  reading,  if  he  can  clarify  his  state- 
ment about  what  use  the  $82  million  that  is 
coming  from  Ottawa  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  put  to? 

Did  he  imply  that  it  might  be  used  to 
reduce  premiums?  If  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  options,  will  the  government  decide  what 
they  are  going  to  do  before  we  consider  the 
bill  on  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
is  designed  as  a  vehicle  to  give  the  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  deal  with  these 
matters,  and  we  will  not  have  specific  deci- 
sions which  we  will  put  before  this  House. 
What  I  mentioned  in  the  statement  were 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  funds  can  be 
used.  I  can  assure  the  members,  and  I  assured 
them  in  the  statement,  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  for  health  services,  but  I  do  not  know 
just  w'hat  particular  spot  they  might  be 
allocated  to— but  it  could  be  done.  It  is  a 
question  of  combination  of  the  various 
methods  in  which  the  money  can  be  used. 

I  think  the  important  matter  is  that  I  can 
assure  the  members  this,  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  premiums.  That  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question,  but  you  can 
enrich  the  coverage  that  people  are  having  to 
improve  health  care,  or  you  can  make  pro- 
vision for  faster  training  and  so  on.  There  are 
a  whole  host  of  matters  that  have  to  be  sorted 
out  and  these  will,  of  course,  be  put  before 
the  people  in  due  course.  But  what  we  are 
dealing  with  in  this  bill  is  the  means,  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  government  can 
enter  this  plan. 

May  I  say,  on  a  point  of  order,  while  I  am 
on  my  feet,  I  recognize  the  frustration  some- 
time, of  the  Opposition  when  a  statement 
such  as  this  is  given.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  necassary  for  the  govern- 
ment—it is  necessary  for  me  as  the  Prime 
Minister— to  have  an  unlimited  right  to  speak 
in  the  House  because  I  must  tell  the  House 
what  the  government  is  doing.  This  is  my 
responsibility  at  this  minute  and  always  has 
been. 

Also,  in  this  House,  always  there  has  been 
a  leniency  and  a  right  for  the  leaders  of  the 
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other  two  parties  to  make  comments  when 
these  statements  are  made.  Now,  Hke  so  many 
of  our  rules,  the  ultimate  result  that  we  seek 
to  achieve  will  only  be  achieved  through 
some  common  sense  in  dealing  with  this.  I 
do  not,  as  the  leader  of  the  government,  want 
to  see  any  restriction  placed  on  the  right  of 
the  Opposition  to  seek  clarification  or  to  make 
brief  comments  on  statements  made  by  Min- 
isters. 

Every  Minister  has,  I  might  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  same  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  the  province.  He  takes  the  responsibility 
for  what  his  department  does.  If  it  is  wrong, 
he  takes  the  responsibility  for  that,  so  he 
must  put  before  the  House  the  proposition 
that  would  occur  in  his  department.  I  think, 
if  we  were  to  consider  it  in  this  way,  and  not 
have  points  of  clarification  from  eight  or  ten 
members,  but  leave  it  to  the  leaders  of  tiie 
other  parties  or  a  particular  critic  who  might 
be  involved— and  as  long  as  he  uses  some 
common  sense  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
chooses  to  go— I  am  quite  certain  this  situa- 
tion will  work  itself  out  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  further  point  of  clarifica- 
tion that  I  believe  would  be  useful.  The 
Premier  indicated  that  there  would  be  an 
open  enrolment  period.  Does  this  apply  only 
to  those  six  per  cent  or  eight  per  cent  who 
are  not  presendy  covered,  or  in  fact,  will 
everyone  who  is  not  in  OMSIP  have  to 
negotiate  his  entry  into  the  system  as  it 
appears  in  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  open 
enrolment  will  cover  such  as  those  who  are 
presently  covered  in  groups.  Then  they  will 
be  automatically  taken  in  by  our  agents  who 
will  be  the  people  presently  carrying  the 
insurance.  As  I  mentioned  here,  we  will  use 
the  same  criteria  as  we  do  for  the  hospital 
plan.  I  believe  that  every  employer  of  15 
or  more  people  must  put  his  group  in.  This 
is  the  type  of  thing  that  we  will  bring  in  over 
that  period  of  time  and  it  will  amount  to 
\ery  close  to  95  per  cent  by  October  1. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, on  a  point  of  clarification,  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  bill,  or  is  it  the  government's 
intention,  to  assure  people  in  remote  areas 
who  will  be  contributing  to  this  plan  that 
they  will  be  assured  that  there   will  be  an 


ample    number    of    medical    practitioners    to 
service  those  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ample  number?  I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
ample  number  any  place  in  the  province. 
But  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  areas  which 
we  think  we  must  investigate.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  Minister  of  Health  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  problem  that  the 
member  mentions,  and,  of  course,  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  ensure  that  those 
who  are  enrolled  and  now  must  enroll,  will 
have  available  to  them  the  services  that  they 
are,  in  fact,  paying  for. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
resolve  the  doubt  and  apprehensions  in  the 
minds  of  those  involved,  could  the  Prime 
Minister  clarify  whether  or  not  community 
medical  clinics  can  be  designated  as  a  carrier 
as  envisaged  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
member  referring  to  the  situation  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Soo  or  St.  Catharines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  And  Windsor 
Medical  is  another  volunteer  group.  Also, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  people  from  the  rural 
areas,  medical  co-operatives  will  also  be 
agents. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  question 
to  you  on  a  point  of  clarification:  I  would 
appreciate  an  answer  from  the  Premier  sub- 
sequently on  a  point  I  raised  earlier  in  rising. 

Is  it  possible,  where  major  legislation  such 
as  this  is  introduced,  that  before  Mr.  Speaker 
has  the  Clerk  give  first  reading  to  the  bill,  the 
House  would  permit  the  leaders  of  the  two 
Opposition  parties  to  make  some  comment 
in  reply  to  the  statement  that  is  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  usually  introduces  major 
bills  such  as  this,  before  first  reading  is  given? 
Would  that  be  possible?  Would  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  would  say,  judging 
by  the  comments  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which 
I  presume  represent  the  views  of  a  number 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  and  the  com- 
ments from  the  other  side,  particularly  the 
hon.  member  for  Humber,  that  some  such 
proceeding  as  has  been  suggested  might  well 
be  the  answer  to  the  problem  which  we  have 
on  questions  of  clarification  and  similar 
matters  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill. 
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While  we  all  look  for  that  "Utopia"  when 
there  will  be  a  committee  report  on  the 
rules,  until  that  time,  if  the  leaders  of  the 
three  parties  would  agree,  I  certainly  would 
be  pleased  to  have  it  done  that  way.  It 
would  minimize  the  discussion  and  the  dis- 
sension, and  it  sounds  to  me  that  it  might 
be  the  answer  to  one  of  our  problems,  at 
least. 

So  I  thank  both  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
member  for  Humber  and  the  others  who  have 
made  similar  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  leaders, 
when  they  are  discussing  other  matters,  might 
detemiine  that  and  advise  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  just  add 
this:  My  suggestion  would  pertain  to  major 
bills.  I  do  not  feel  that  necessarily  we  should 
follow  that  practice  with  the  usual  bills  when 
introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  normal  bills,  nonnally, 
the  leaders  would  not  wish  to  comment- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  On  a  point 
of  clarification,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  the  Prime 
Minister:  Will  carriers  like  the  London  Life 
Insurance  Company  be  continued  to  allow  to 
sell  policies  such  as  the  one  held  by  the 
employees  of  the  province  of  Ontario  which 
combines  health  insurance  with  life  insur- 
ance? If  the  answer  is  "yes",  how  will  you 
then  be  able  to  audit  whether  the  plan  is 
actually  non-profit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
answer  is  "yes".  I  suppose  I  had  better  say 
something  about  the  dear  old  London  Life. 
You  know,  they  were  one  of  eight  companies 
involved— I  believe  it  is  eight— in  a  consortium 
which  set  the  plan  up  for  the  civil  servants 
here.  I  do  not  ever  hear  any  of  the  other 
companies  mentioned.  That  is  the  first  point 
of  clarification  on  my  part. 

The  second  point  of  clarification— it  was 
not  negotiated  by  this  government;  it  was 
negotiated  by  the  civil  service  association 
which  is  the  organization  of  the  employees 
who  benefit  from  it. 

I  know  it  is  not  what  the  member  asked 
me,  but  I  rather  objected  to  the  loaded  tone 
of  the  question,  and  I  would  say  this,  it  is 
always  the  London  Life.  Just  because  I  hap- 
pen to  come  from  London,  that  is  an  awful 
load  for  the  London  Life  to  bear,  to  have 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  come  from 
the  city  in  which  their  head  office  is. 

Now  then,  in  answer  to  the  question,  I 
would  simply  say  that  certainly  they  will  be 
able  to  sell  combined  policies.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  operation,  but  that  por- 


tion of  what  they  sell  that  is  covered  by  this 
plan  in  this  bill,  when  it  is  worked  out,  will 
be  costed  by  us  and  that  will  be  the  cost  they 
will  charge  for  it. 

So  they  will  not  be  able  to— I  see  exactly 
the  direction  the  member's  mind  is  going— put 
some  of  the  cost  of  this  in  with  some  other 
thing  because  they  will  have  to  keep  it  in 
separate  compartments. 

There  will  be  one  separate  compartment 
dealing  with  the  basics— a  package  of  services 
that  is  covered  by  this  plan.  Being  our  agent, 
they  will  have  to  cost  that  separately,  and 
we,  of  course,  will  superintend  the  costing  of 
it. 


Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  what  we  are  afraid 


of. 


FARMS  ON  WHICH  PREGNANT  MARES 

ARE  KEPT  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

URINE 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  regulate  farms  on 
which  pregnant  mares  are  kept  for  the  col- 
lection of  urine. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  73 
provided  for  the  registration  of  PMU  farms 
as  "research  facilities"  and  for  the  regulation 
and  inspection  of  these  operations. 

When  it  was  decided  to  introduce  new 
legislation  respecting  the  care  and  provision 
of  animals  for  research,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  PMU  farms 
were  in  fact  "research  facilities"  in  the  strictest 
sense. 

We  again  undertook  discussions  with  those 
involved  in  the  industiy,  the  producers  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies with  whom  they  were  contracted,  and 
we  found  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  estabhshing  a  separate  bill  for 
PMU  operations.  It  was  felt  that  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  this  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  for  all  concerned. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of  all 
PMU  farm  operators  in  Ontario.  The  quali- 
fications necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  are 
spelled  out  in  the  bill,  and  they  relate  directly 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  and 
care  for  these  animals. 

Decisions  made  by  the  director  of  the 
veterinary  services  brandi  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  refusing  to  issue, 
or  in  suspending,  or  in  revoking  such  licences 
are  subject  to  an   appeal  to  a  board  to  be 
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known  as  the  PMU  Licence  Review  Bcxard. 
In  all  cases  of  licensing  under  this  ])ill,  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  further  appeal  from 
the  PMU  Licence  Review  Board,  to  a  justice 
of  the  court  of  appeal. 

Procedures  for  hearings  before  the  PMU 
Licence  Review  Board  are  in  line  with  pro- 
cedures for  similar  matters  spelled  out  in 
other  recently  introduced  legislation. 

This  bill  will  have  the  efiFect  of  regulating 
not  only  PMU  farm  operators,  but  others  in 
the  industry  as  well.  For  example,  PMU  con- 
tractors, who  are  in  effect  the  persons  who 
act  as  intennediaries  between  the  PMU  farm 
operators  and  the  pharmaceutical  companies, 
are  also  required  to  be  licensed.  The  primary 
objective  of  this  is  to  ensure  that  adequate 
records  of  production  and  sales  from  PMU 
fanns  are  kept,  but  it  will  also  mean  that 
these  contractors  will  be  required  to  meet 
certain  standards  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  regulations. 

Provision  is  made  in  tlie  bill  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  PMU  farms  by  inspectors  operating 
under  the  director  of  the  veterinary  services 
branch  of  T^e  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

This  bill  prohibits  an  operator  of  a  PMU 
farm  from  transferring  ownership  or  posses- 
sion of  a  foal  that  is  less  than  90  days  of 
age  to  any  other  person,  except  under  certain 
circumstances  as  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Authority  is  granted  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  to  make  regulations  re- 
specting such  matters  as  buildings,  facilities, 
and  equipment  on  PMU  farms;  standards  for 
the  health,  welfare  and  care  of  horses  on 
PMU  farms;  for  the  provision  of  veterinary 
service  for  such  horses,  and  other  related 
matters. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  PMU  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  contracting  pharmaceutical  companies  are 
in  support  of  the  measures  we  are  taking  to 
regulate  this  industry,  and  in  so  doing  to 
remove  the  shadow  of  suspicion  and  ill  re- 
pute that  has  been  generated  over  the  years. 
These  persons  have  a  stake  in  this  industry 
and  they  believe,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant one,  not  only  in  terms  of  income  for 
the  farmers  concerned,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  human  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from 
the  end  products. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  think  we  might  as  well  discuss  another 
matter  which  causes  controversy  with  Mr. 
Speaker's  office  and  which  was  brought  some- 


what to  a  head  today.  That  is  that  the  pres- 
ent procedure  that  questions  are  to  be  in 
Mr.  Speaker's  office  by  12  noon  and  then 
they  have  to  be  processed,  which  takes  mayl^c 
five  minutes  a  question,  and  telephoned  to 
the  office  of  the  Minister  concerned. 

As  a  result,  very  often  they  do  not  get 
there  as  early  as  they  might.  One  of  the 
caucuses  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  its  questions  in  every  day  except 
Friday  a  few  minutes  before  12.00.  On  Friday 
they  are  excellent,  they  send  them  in  Thurs- 
day evening.  But  today  at  six  minutes  to  12.00 
or  thereabouts  23  questions  came  in  from  the 
New  Democratic  Party  caucus. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be 
processed  promptly.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  get  in  touch  with  the  members  to 
whom  I  wished  to  speak  concerning  the  ques- 
tions, which  word  on  the  telephone  could 
have  sorted  out  and  had  the  questions  on  the 
paper  today.  I  did  get  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Pitman)  and  I  was  un- 
able to  get  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
until  after  12.00. 

It  makes  it  very  difficult  and  it  always 
arouses  in  the  breast  of  the  member  con- 
cerned some  feeling  that  the  Speaker  and  his 
staff  are  not  being  fair,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
23  questions  did  not  come  off  the  typewrit- 
ers in  that  particular  caucus  office  within  a 
few  minutes  of  six  minutes  to  12.00. 

I  would  ask  if  at  all  possible  that  these 
questions,  as  they  come  off  the  typewriters, 
be  sent  down  to  Mr.  Speaker  so  that  he 
may  first  process  them  and  may  discuss  them, 
if  they  need  discussing,  and  that  they  may 
get  to  the  Ministers'  offices  in  time  for  a 
reasonable  answer  to  come  back. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Liberal 
caucus,  the  official  Opposition  caucus,  at 
times  has  been  likewise  difficult,  but  they 
have  been  doing  very  well,  and  certainly  the 
New  Democratic  office  do  a  wonderful  job 
for  us  on  Fridays  because  their  questions 
come  in  Thursday  night  and  we  have  them 
and  everything  is  ready  to  go. 

So  I  would  just  explain  today  that  that  is 
what  happened.  There  was  one  from  the 
member  for  York  South.  I  could  have  spoken 
to  him.  In  my  mind  there  was  a  great  ques- 
tion, but  until  I  could  get  him  I  could  not 
do  anything  about  it  and  it  was  six  minutes 
before  12.00  and  he  was  not  around.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  it  would  wait  until 
tomorrow,  even  though  he  wished  to  ask  it 
today. 

If  hon.  members  would  help,  the  question 
period  could  go  much  more  easily  under  the 
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present  rules  as  we  have  decided  in  the 
House  that  we  would  use  them  until  a  certain 
report  is  received.  I  will  do  my  best,  and 
so  will  my  stafiF,  to  co-operate.  But  I  would 
ask  that  the  parties— and  that  includes  the 
Conservative  caucus  which  has  the  habit  of 
sending  in  its  questions  at  one  minute  after 
12.00  and  then  screaming  when  they  are 
not  accepted— do  their  best,  please,  to  help 
my  office  staff  particularly,  and  myself. 

Has  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  a 
statement? 

Has  the  Minister  a  statement? 

Hon.  Mr,  Grossman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  have  to  yield  the  floor. 
I  was  not  advised  as  to  the  statement;  I  am 
sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  point  in 
regard  to  a  question  asked  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  this  House  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  That  was 
the  time  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Corrections  in  Van- 
couver. 

The  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  was  based  on  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  a  portion  of  an  address  which 
I  made  to  the  Canadian  Congress  of  Cor- 
rections in  Vancouver.  The  news  report,  and 
I  have  read  it,  stated  that  I  had  said  that, 

—the  federal  government  should  give  up 
control  of  its  prisons  to  those  provinces 
that  ask  for  full  authority  in  the  corrections 
field. 

Tliat  was  the  end  of  the  news  report. 

Tliis  is  not  what  I  said.  The  pertinent 
section  from  my  address,  which  was  included 
in  the  press  release,  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
send  across  to  the  hon.  member,  went  as 
follows: 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  service  the 
Quimet  committee  could  do  would  be  to 
recommend  that  those  provinces  which 
desire  it,  should  be  granted  complete  con- 
trol over  all  those  in  its  care.  It  appears 
obvious  to  me  that  the  jurisdiction  which 
has  the  responsibility,  should  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  that 
responsibility. 

lliat  was  the  end  of  the  quote  of  my  remarks. 

I  was  not  suggesting  that  we  should  control 

federal  prisons  of  course,  nor  tliat  the  federal 

prisons  should  be  transferred  to  the  provinces. 


but  that  the  provinces  should  have  full 
authority  to  supervise  those  sentenced  to  pro- 
vincial institutions.  The  authority  for  such 
matters  as  temporary  releases  into  the  com- 
munity, remission  of  sentences  and  parole 
are  regulated  by  federal  statutes. 

I  contend  that  since  we  are  required  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  these  people, 
including  the  financial  ones,  we  should  have 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sentences  are  served. 

This  is  a  somewhat  complex  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  perhaps  quoting  from  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Pennell  when  he  was 
Solicitor-General  will  clarify  this  matter. 

Particularly,  we  would  recommend  pro- 
vincial responsibility  for  the  granting  of 
parole  to  all  prisoners  in  provincial  in- 
stitutions so  that  the  rehabilitative  effects  of 
parole  can  be  completely  incorporated  in 
our  correctional  programmes. 

As  an  example  of  the  delays,  compHoa- 
tions,  and  inconsistencies  inherent  in  the 
present  system,  a  person  receiving  a  sen- 
tence of  two  years  or  over,  or  an  exclu- 
sively definite  sentence  is  subject  to  con- 
sideration for  parole  by  your  National 
Parole  Board,  whereas  a  person  receiving 
an  indeterminate  sentence  which  —  in  the 
case  of  males— must  be  in  conjunction  with 
a  definite  sentence,  is  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  two  parole  boards,  but  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  provincial  parole  ser- 
vices for  aftercare  supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  female  receiving 
an  indefinite  sentence  is  subject  only  to  the 
consideration  and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
vincial services. 

I  will  not  go  into  further  detail  which 
could  include  the  paper  work  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  two  parole  boards  and 
between  the  boards  themselves,  and  other 
matters  Which  appear  to  be  completely  un- 
necessary, cumbersome,  and  subject  to  a 
cynical  approach  by  our  wards  who  already 
have  a  built-in  disrespect  for  authority,  and 
who  find  nourishment  and  rationale  for 
their  disrespect  by  these  inconsistencies. 

There  is  also  the  unnecessary  cost  of  the 
taxpayers  in  the  continuation  of  a  system 
which  provides  for  unnecessary  duplication 
and  waste  of  time,  materials,  and  man- 
power. We  are  prepared  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  our  prisoners  and  request 
permissive  legislation  to  take  tliis  responsi- 
bility. 
And  that  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  my 
letter  to  the  Minister  at  that  time. 
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Both  the  hon.  Mr.  Pennell  and  the  present 
Minister,  the  hon.  George  Mcllraith,  have 
been  most  co-operative  in  meeting  with  me 
and  oflBcials  of  my  department  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  concern.  In  correspondence 
with  the  hon.  Mr.  Mcllraith,  I  referred  him  to 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  A 
number  of  the  requests  which  we  have  made 
are  incorporated  in  provisions  in  federal  Bill 
C-150  which  now  awaits  Royal  assent.  We 
are  continuing  discussions  with  the  Solicitor 
General's  department  on  other  outstanding 
matters. 

I  thought  it  was  rather  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  explanation 
in  order  to  make  a  correction,  but  it  is  very 
involved  and  causes  a  lot  of  confusion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  necessity  for  making 
such  a  long  statement  just  to  correct  an  in- 
correct statement  in  the  Press  is  a  further 
example  of  the  need  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedures. Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  asked  for  full  control  of  those 
prisoners  in  our  care.  That  was  the  point 
of  the  statement  I  made  in  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Premier,  asking  him  if  he  will  report 
to  the  House  on  proceedings  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  federal-provincial  conference. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
comparable  question  with  a  footnote  to  it. 

First,  will  the  Prime  Minister  inform  the 
House  what  progress  was  made  at  the  Con- 
stitutional conference;  and  second,  in  the 
light  of  this  week's  experience— I  put  this 
question  in  last  Friday— has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  Prime  Minister's  view  with 
regard  to  secret  Constitutional  conferences? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  make  some  brief  comments.  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  a  debate  on  this,  nor 
do  I  want  to  make  remarks  that  might  start 
a  debate.  I  think  the  thing  for  us  to  do— what 
I  would  like  to  do— is  to  table  the  working 
papers  today  that  give  the  Ontario  position 
on  spending  powers,  and  intergovernmental 
finance,  and  Ontario's  white  paper  on  pro- 
vincial-municipal taxation  refonn,  plus  the 
report  of  the  conclusions  of  the  meeting.  I 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  go- 
ing to  table  next  week,  perhaps,  the  working 
papers  the  federal  government  submitted. 

My  thought  was  that  if  I  table  these,  then 
when  he  tables  his,  we  will  arrange  to  obtain 
copies  of  them,  and  then  we  might  call  a  day 


for  a  constitutional  debate  when  those  mem- 
bers who  are  interested  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  positions  taken,  at  least  by 
this  government  and  the  government  of 
Caniida,  and  to  read  in  detail  the  report  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee. 

Then  we  might  be  able  to  have  a  period 
of  debate  here  which  would  be  of  value  to 
the  government  and  meaningful  to  the  mem- 
bers. If  this  procedure  is  satisfactory,  I  will 
proceed  now  to  table  these  documents.  They 
will  be  available  to  those  members  who  want 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Could  we  have  at  least 
one  or  two  copies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  yes,  I  have  as  many 
copies  as  members  require.  I  do  not  have 
copies  of  the  federal  documents,  but  I  read 
in  the  morning  Press  that  Mr.  Trudeau  men- 
tioned when  we  were  in  Ottawa  that  he  pro- 
posed to  table  his  papers  giving  the  federal 
government's  position.  This,  plus  the  con- 
clusions that  we  came  to,  will  give  the  hon. 
members  who  are  interested  some  basis  on 
which  we  might  set  aside  a  day  for  another 
constitutional  debate  such  as  we  had  earlier, 
in  the  fall. 

Now,  sir,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  per- 
haps I  may  answer  the  last  part  of  the 
member  for  York  South's  question  first,  by 
jsaying  that  I  did  not  hear  anything  or  say 
anything  in  that  conference  which  I  did  not 
think  could  be  heard  by  the  people  of  Canada, 
or  which  I  would  not  have  said  had  the 
people  of  Canada  been  listening.  My  posi- 
tion on  closed  conferences,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  has  not  changed  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  others  more  in- 
hibited than  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  ordinarily 
speak  for  other  governments,  but  my  answer 
to  your  question  would  have  to  be  in  the 
aflBrmative.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the 
problem  that  with  a  group  of  men  who  have 
been  working  together  for  some  time,  many 
things  can  be  left  unsaid  and  are  understood. 
Whereas,  if  you  are  speaking  to  all  the 
people  in  your  own  province,  you  just  would 
not  leave  them  unsaid. 

This  would  mean  automatically,  I  think, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  many  more 
speeches  made.  We  had  no  opening  state- 
ments or  anything  of  that  nature  so  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  come  to  a  firm  and  fast  con- 
clusion. I  think  the  final  answer,  in  my  own 
opinion,  will  be  that  we  will  have  to  develop 
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a  type  of  working  session,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  at  a  later  date  much  of  what  we 
have  done  and  the  conclusions  we  have  come 
to,  will  then  be  discussed  and  aired  in  a 
much  more  public  forum. 

I  think  probably  this  will  be  the  ultimate 
evolution  of  this  matter,  because  there  are,  I 
think,  valid  arguments  both  ways.  We 
arranged  for  a  further  conference  later  in 
the  year  and  the  question  of  whether  that 
would  be  open  to  the  public  or  not  was  left 
for  decision  at  the  time  the  arrangements 
for  that  meeting  are  set  up.  Certainly  this 
established  no  precedent  that  will  put  all 
these  conferences  back.  But  I  think  it  should 
be  possible  to  have  conferences  that  are  not 
attended  by  the  same  amount  of  fanfare  and 
so  on,  in  which  discussions  might  not  be  open 
to  the  public  but  which  might  be  very  valu- 
able in  the  context  of  the  idea  which  I 
suggest  that  there  will  be  other  meetings 
which  will  be  open. 

Some  ix)ints  of  view  that  I  heard  put 
would  have  been  of  great  interest  to  a  lot 
of  people,  I  think.  Of  course,  they  just  do 
not  come  out  any  other  way,  and  the  men 
who  think  them  and  say  tliem,  give  their 
point  of  view  and  get  their  point  across  in  a 
way  that  does  not  come  through  in  the 
printed  word.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  the 
use  of  television  in  my  humble  opinion,  and 
of  course,  to  give  the  newspapers  the  full 
opportunity.  I  might  say  I  told  the  other 
people  at  the  conference  that  I  held  a  press 
conference  at  the  end  because  I  did  not  know 
any  other  way  to  handle  the  situation.  But  I 
spoke  only  for  myself.  So  that  is  my  answer 
to  the  question. 

Of  the  conference  itself,  I  will  speak  very 
briefly.  The  agenda  was  the  distribution  of 
powers  in  the  Constitution;  first  of  all,  taxing 
powers  and  spending  powers.  These  are  very 
broad  questions  and,  were  nothing  much  more 
than  preliminary  investigations  on  the  whole 
question.  As  you  heard  the  points  of  view 
come  forward,  you  realized  tliat  you  just 
simply  cannot  make  up  your  mind,  forthwith, 
as  to  what  changes  should  be  made.  However, 
we  did  come  to  a  conclusion  and  this  is  con- 
tained in  the  reports,  but  discussions  about 
taxing  and  spending  must  be  subject  to  some 
development  and  satisfactory  division  of 
powers.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
talk  about— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Premier  got  reversible.  He 
and  his  heads  of  government  never  got  down 
to  discTJLSsing  the  gut  problems  facing  this 
country. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
not  talking  about  money;  we  were  talking 
about  power. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Premier  should  put  the 
distribution  of  powers  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  have  heard  this  idea 
advanced  and  I  have  heard  it  argued  by 
those  equally  as  eloquent  as  he,  but  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  them  any  more  than  I 
agree  with  him.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
decide  who  is  going  to  have  what  powers 
unless— and  this  is  the  phrase  that  I  would  use 
—you  develop  them  in  parallel  and  not  in 
tandem.  Because  how  can  you  allot  powers 
unless  you  allot  the  sinews  with  which  to 
exercise  the  powers?  Now  I  do  not  say  you 
put  one  ahead  of  the  other,  but  I  might  sug- 
gest it  might  be  wdse  to  develop  them  in 
parallel  rather  than  in  tandem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
this  man's  leader,  I  am  not  going  to  engage 
in  a  debate  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  seat.  If 
he  has  a  question  to  ask,  I  will  sit  down,  but 
I  am  trying  to  answer  die  question.  This  is 
why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  a  course  of 
action  where  we  will  have  a  debate.  The  hon. 
member  can  take  two  hours  and  develop  all 
his  thoughts  right  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  took  three  and  a  quarter  last 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  limit  set  on  the 
Prime  Minister  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  does  the  member 
know? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Three  and  a  quarter  hours. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Is  this  a  private  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  now  trying  to  show  the  influence 
that  he  had  on  me  by  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Prime  Minister  wants  civil 
servants  to  rearrange  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say, 
I  simply  am  not  going  to  engage  in  this 
type  of  debate  with  the  hon.  member.  If  he 
has  anything  to  say,  let  him  say  it  in  the 
proper  fashion. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  say  that  again  and 
again,  if  I  feel  so  inclined. 

We  did  agree— I  think  one  province  did 
not  agree— but  there  was  what  might  be 
termed  general  agreement  that  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  that  is  the  federal 
government  and  the  provincial  governments, 
should  have  access  to  taxing  fields.  This  came 
out  of  the  discussion  of  the  taxing  power, 
with  some  provisions,  of  course.  First  that 
the  powers  of  the  government  of  Canada 
should  apply  across  the  country  and  the 
powers  of  the  provinces  should  apply  only 
within  the  individual  province;  and  within 
the  province,  limitation  should  apply  to  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  This  is  quite  obvi- 
ous because  we  do  not  want  to  subject  the 
property,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any 
citizen  to  taxation  provincially  by  more  than 
one  province  and  that  is  a  principle  that 
must  be  accepted. 

Of  course,  the  taxing  powers  have  to  be 
limited  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  will  not 
erect  tax  barriers  to  interprovincial  trade 
across  our  country.  Customs  duties,  it  was 
agreed,  should  be  left  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone.  Of  course,  following  from  all 
this,  if  we  are  to  share  these  tax  fields  it 
becomes  obvious  that  that  which  we  have 
been  seeking  for  some  years  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary— and  this  a  very  high  degree 
of  consultation  between  the  provinces  and 
the  federal  government.  This  point  was 
accepted  by  the  conference,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  it  might  remove  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
though  we  would  all  have  access  to  these 
powers,  it  would  not  limit  the  right  of  prov- 
inces to  equalization  payments. 

Now  these  were  broad  principles  and  we 
were  not  there  for  a  very  long  time,  but 
these  matters,  these  principles,  were  referred 
back  to  the  continuing  committee  of  federal 
and  provincial  officials  in  order  that  they 
might  consider  how  these  principles,  if  they 
were  formally  accepted,  could  be  applied  in 
terms  of  a  revised  Constitution;  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  consider  the  alternative  method  of 
application  to  taxation  of  estates,  to  trans- 
actions involving  real  property  and  so  on. 

Members  can  see  how  wide  the  opinions 
are  when  I  say  that  some  provinces  really 
thought  the  death  duties  and  real  property 
taxes  should  be  excepted  from  the  principle 
of  access— that  is,  recognizing  what  is,  in  fact, 
the  case  but  not  necessarily  the  Constitution, 


that  the  federal  government  has  not  exercised 
its  right  to  tax  real  estate  even  though  it  has 
the  right  so  to  do. 

Then  we  got  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  spending  power  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada.  We  agreed,  at  least  most  delega- 
tions agreed,  that  the  present  power  of 
Parliament  to  make  payments  to  individuals 
or  institutions,  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
constitutional  limitation.  However,  here 
again,  I  think  one  must  look  as  well  at  the 
division  of  powers  and  before  you  go  too 
far  with  this  point— and  this  is  where  the 
suggestion  came  up,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  should  be  exercised  in  consultations 
with  the  provinces— we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  would  have  to  define  pretty 
carefully  what  institutions  were  going  to  be 
so  dealt  with.  The  federal  government 
jumped  over  the  heads  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments and  makes  grants  directly  with 
municipalities,  to  take  one  illustration. 

We  did  agree  there  should  be  no  constitu- 
tional restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  make  unconditional  grants 
to  provincial  governments.  We  also  agreed 
that  there  should  be  some  satisfactory  formula 
devised  for  determining  a  national  consensus 
in  favour  of  a  particular  programme.  This 
is  very  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
this  government,  because  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
plete justification  of  the  position  that  we  took 
on  Medicare,  formally  recognized  at  this 
conference— i.e.  there  will  be  no  more  Medi- 
cares when  a  national  plan  is  imposed  on  the 
country,  when  a  consensus,  taken  at  least 
informally  at  that  time,  revealed  that  there 
was  only  one  province  in  Canada  in  favour 
of  it. 

This  was  a  very  large  point  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  because  here  we  have,  I  think,  formal 
recognition,  at  least,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, that  there  will  be  no  more  Medicare, 
lif  we  wish  to  put  it  in  that  particular  way. 

The  whole  clue  to  this,  of  course,  is  the 
matter  of  determining  a  way  in  which  you 
can  get  a  satisfactory  formula  to  decide  what 
a  national  consensus  may  be.  This  is  not  an 
easy  question.  Also,  there  should  be  some 
satisfactory  formula  devised  to  provide  for 
non-penalty  for  any  province  that  might  not 
choose  to  take  part.  This  too,  I  think,  stems 
from  the  federal-provincial— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  he  saying  that  the  federal 
government  should  exercise  no  initiative  in 
the  field  of  social  legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!    Order! 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  sounds  as  if  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  read  it  in  Hansard 
but  in  the  meantime  be  quiet,  if  you  please, 
because  I  am  not  accepting  any  questions. 
If  he  put  them  in  the  proper  fashion  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  them.  But  it  is  impossible, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  my  statement  to  some- 
body sitting  in  his  seat  mumbling.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  knowing  what  he  is 
saying.  If  he  wants  to  ask  a  question,  let  him 
rise  to  his  feet  and  I  will  sit  down  and  we 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Prime  Minister  cannot 
allow  this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Prime 
Minister— 

An  hon.  member:  Only  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —if  his  statement  means- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  rise  and  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if 
he  will  accept  a  question.    If  he  will,  then- 
Mr.  Shulman:  In  the  middle  of  a  question 
and  answer  from  another  member? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  question  has  been  given 
to  him  from  another  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  am  sorry.  The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  has  drawn  it  correctly 
to  my  attention.  I  believe  the  Prime  Minister 
is  answering  questions  asked  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  the  member  for  York 
South.  As  we  have  ruled  on  many  occasions, 
only  the  members  who  have  placed  questions 
are  entitled  to  ask  supplementary  questions. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  may  place  a 
question  tomorrow  if  he  wishes.  But,  in 
this  period,  he  has  no  opportunity  to  take 
the  floor.  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park.    He  is  quite  right. 


Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  now 
making  a  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
answering  the  second  part  of  a  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  sir,  on  a 
point  of  order.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  on  a 
point  of  order,  whether  we  are  to  be  so  hide- 
bound by  the  rules  that  we  do  not  permit  any 
flexibihty  at  all  by  way  of  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  them.  The  Prime  Minister  very 
graciously  conceded  to  me  the  liberty  of 
addressing  a  question  to  him  on  a  matter  of 
vital  public  importance,  tlie  Constitution  of 
this  country.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  per- 
mit the  mischievous  activity  of  the  member 
for  High  Park  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  this  case  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  was  quite  correct  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  allow  the  rules,  which 
the  hon.  merriber  on  occasion  tells  me  that 
I  do  not  follow,  and  perhaps  with  some  right, 
to  be  ignored.  While  the  Prime  Minister  may 
have  invited  a  question  in  that,  he  was  quite 
out  of  order  and  did  not  give  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  any  particular  standing  to  ask 
him  a  question,  when  he  is  answering  the 
question  from  another  member  of  this  House. 

If  it  were  a  ministerial  statement,  there 
would  be  no  questions.  That  has  been  decided 
and  there  will  be  no  questions  then.  In  this 
case  my  understanding  is  that  he  is  answering 
the  second  part  of  the  question  asked  by  the 
member  for  York  South.  He  is  also,  in  essence, 
answering  the  question  asked  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  either  of  those  two  members  asking 
supplementary  questions  when  the  time  comes. 
But  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
proceed  with  his  answer,  complete  it  and 
then  the  supplementary  questions  be  asked, 
if  they  are  in  proper  order  and  if  the  Minister 
will  take  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
gracious  courtesy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Very  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  acknowledge  the  "thank  you  for  gracious 
courtesy".  Perhaps  I  allowed  my  fuse  to  get 
a  little  short  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  con- 
tinuously interrupted.  I  very  seldom  refuse  a 
question  in   the  House  because   I— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  he  tell  us  privately  if 
he  thinks  the  federal  government  should  have 
initiative  in  the  field  of  social  reform? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tlhis  is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  object  to.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  wind  up 
my  remarks.  I  honestly  think  my  original 
proposition  that  we  table  these  documents  and 
set  asdde  a  fixed  time  in  the  House  for  debate 
of  these  matters  was  very  sensible.  Wliat  I  am 
really  doing  is  giving  you  a  resume  of  what 
is  in  the  report  tliat  we  made  when  the  con- 
ference ended.  The  members  will  read  all 
this  themselves  and  draw  their  own  opinions 
and  in  due  course  make  their  own  statements 
and  conclusions  here. 

In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  it  was  a 
successful  conference.  We  had  acceptance  of 
certain  principles.  They  are  very  broad  prin- 
ciples indeed  and  in  the  course  of  time  that 
we  had  available,  I  doubt  if  you  could  expect 
much  more  than  we  achieved.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
examining  some  of  these  problems  and  finding 
out  just  where  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  may  lie.  When  we  were  trying 
to  decide  the  whole  problem  of  establishing 
a  consensus,  of  course,  this  is  going  to  have 
to  be  the  key  around  which  the  whole  formula 
for  amending  the  Constitution  itself,  will 
eventually  revolve,  as  did  the  Fulton-Favreau 
formula. 

How  do  you  decide,  with  as  many  regions 
and  varying  points  of  view  as  we  have  in 
this  country?  What  is  eventually  the  method 
by  which  you  reach  definitiveness,  even 
though  you  still  have  areas  of  disagreement? 
That,  too,  is  a  question  of  consensus. 

When  we  came  to  the  question  of  reducing 
disparities  across  the  country,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  or  whatever  the 
particular  Ministry  might  be  in  the  province 
concerned,  held  the  day  before  the  con- 
ference opened  to  deal  with  this  question. 

The  main  points  really  are  Mr.  Marchand's 
two  bills  which  are  designed  to  correct  eco- 
nomic disparity  across  the  country  and  in 
dealing  with  that  particular  item  on  the 
conference,  the  discussion  revolved  mainly 
around  those  two  bills.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  we 
think  the  two  bills  have  virtue;  we  hope  that 
they  will  have  application  to  those  parts  of 
Ontario  where  we  think  they  should;  this 
was  a  question  raised  by  other  parts  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Marchand  assured  us  they 
would  not  be  restrictive  in  any  way,  they 
have  gone  to  the  same  principle  as  we  used 
in  our  EIO  programme.  That  is  the  flexibility, 
to  look  at  the  situation  in  an  individual  muni- 
cipality and  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 


I  think  really  the  success  of  those  bills 
will  never  be  assessed  until  such  time  as  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  assess  how  they  are, 
in  fact,  administered.  The  principles  behind 
them  are  good,  the  proof  of  die  pudding  will 
come  in  the  administration. 

We  then  went  over  very  briefly  some  of 
the  committees'  reports  from  committees  of 
Ministers.  I  would  say  that  this  work  is  in 
its  earliest  infancy,  that  is  in  matters  dealing 
with  the  Senate,  the  constitution  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  judiciary,  language 
rights,  and  so  on.  There  will  have  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  work  done  in  those  areas  and 
they  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
further  conferences.  Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  what  happened  on  those  two  days  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  further 
point.  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  can  tell  the 
House  if  the  entrenchment  of  a  Bill  of  Rights 
was  discussed,  or  did  it  move  forward  in  any 
way  during  this  conference? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
further  supplementary  question,  I  wonder  if 
the  Prime  Minister  would  indicate  whether 
there  was  any  progress  made  in  breaking 
the  impasse  in  federal-provincial  relations  on 
Indian  aflFairs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  To  answer  the 
question  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  first, 
Mr.  Turner  reported  on  the  committee  of 
Ministers  which  is  dealing  with  that  parti- 
cular problem,  and  all  he  really  reported  was 
that  they  had  made  some  progress  and  were 
continuing.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
taken  as  any  indication  that  the  matter  is 
dead.  It  is  just  complex,  and  they  are  meet- 
ing and  they  are  thrashing  it  out  so  perhaps 
that  is  as  satisfactory  a  report  as  one  could 
expect  at  this  time. 

As  far  as  Indians  are  concerned,  the 
federal  government  is  preparing  a  white 
paper  as  you  know  on  Indians,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  consultation  with  the 
Indians  in  the  presentation  of  this.  They 
hope  that  that  will  be  available  very  shortly. 
As  to  the  idea  that  we  should  have  a  federal- 
provincial  Indian  conference— that  is,  a  con- 
ference at  which  all  levels  of  government, 
plus  the  Indians  themselves  would  be  rep- 
resented; and  you  understand,  of  course,  that 
this  would  be  on  a  national  basis,  because 
Ontario  is  not  the  only  province  that  has 
problems  in  this  regard— was  accepted  and 
I  am  quite  certain  this  will  come  to  pass. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  further  questions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Has  the 
Prime  Minister  responded  to  the  representa- 
tions of  SCOPE  with  regard  to  postpone- 
ment of  Bill  48  until  a  referendum  has  been 
held  within  the  engineering  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  just  wondering 
about  the  representations.  Are  those  con- 
tained in  a  letter  that  was  circulated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  all  members  of  the  Legislature? 

I  received  one  letter  which  I  have  not 
answered,  but  I  did  feel  that  the  Attorney 
General  made  a  very  complete  statement  as 
to  the  government's  position  in  this  regard 
last  week  and  it  is  the  government's  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Has  considera- 
tion been  given— or  perhaps  more  appro- 
priately, a  decision  made— on  the  question  of 
issuing  fishing  licences  free  of  charge  to 
old  age  pensioners  who  wish  to  apply  for 
them? 

Hon.  R.  BruneUe  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  I  would  say  that,  hke  himself,  the 
members  are  very  sympathetic  to  our  senior 
citizens,  and  that  we  in  the  department  have 
given  a  lot  of  consideration  to  this  request  to 
exempt  old   age  pensioners. 

However,  we  have  consulted  with  other 
provinces  and  other  states  who  have  looked 
into  this,  and  it  was  found  to  be  not  practical 
to  do  so  due  to  the  difficulties  of  enforce- 
ment and  issuing  of  licences  and  also  of  the 
high  administrative  costs. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  aside  from  the  old  age  pensioners  we 
have  other  deserving  groups,  such  as  dis- 
abled persons,  people  on  blind  pensions, 
people  on  welfare,  and  they  also  would  have 
to  be  considered.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  diflBcult  to  exempt  old  age 
pensioners. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  exempted 
all  the   women.   Tliat  was   rather  a  massive 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  All  the  women  and  all 
those  under  the  age  of  19  are  exempted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  details  of  wire- 
tapping activities  of  the  Toronto  Police  De- 


partment which  Chief  Mackey  refused  to 
divulge  to  the  Commons  justice  committee? 

If  so,  would  he  inform  the  House  and  the 
public?  And  if  not,  did  he  seek  the  informa- 
tion and  make  it  publicly  available? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  each  have 
similar  questions.  The  hon.  member  for 
Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thank  you.  My  question  is 
in  five  parts,  Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  Will  the  Attorney  General  advise  if  Chief 
Mackey  sought  the  advice  of  his  department 
or  any  police  commission  prior  to  his  refusal 
to  give  information  to  the  Commons  justice 
committee  with  respect  to  wire  tapping  prac- 
tised within  his  jurisdiction? 

2.  Does  the  Attorney  General— if  I  might 
be  permitted,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  the  important  question  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned—does the  Attorney  General  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  Chief  Mackey? 

3.  Would  the  Attorney  General  advise  this 
House  what  steps  he  has  taken  to  assure  that 
such  a  committee  would  have  information 
available  to  it  with  respect  to  wiretapping  by 
police  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

4.  Does  the  Attorney  General  agree  with 
Chris  Einfeld,  president  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Police  Chiefs,  wherein  he  com- 
mented: 

(a)  Chief  Mackey  correctly  advised  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
any  one  police  department  to  answer  fur- 
ther questions. 

(b)  The  committee  should  direct  specific 
questions  to  the  provincial  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral since  primary  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  justice  rests  with  the  prov- 
inces and  it  is  highly  unfair  to  single  out 
one  police  ofiicer  or  city. 

5.  What  information,  if  any,  has  the  Attorney 
General  about  the  incidence,  method,  or  fre- 
quency of  wiretapping  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  similar  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  Will  the  Attorney  General  instruct  the 
chief  of  Metro  Police  to  supply  the  House  of 
Commons  justice  committee  with  the  infor- 
mation they  have  requested  about  wiretap- 
ping? 

2.  Does  the  Toronto  Police  Department 
receive  authorization  from  anyone  in  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  to  carry  out 
cases  of  wiretapping? 
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3,  If  not,  from  whom  do  they  get  authori- 
zation? 

4.  If  the  Toronto  police  have  been  carrying 
out  wiretapping  without  authorization,  will 
the  Attorney  General  take  steps  to  stop  this 
practice? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  absence  in  Ottawa 
on  June  11,  12  and  13,  there  were  two  ques- 
tions placed  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  one 
from  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  the 
other  from  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park, 
each  relating  to  the  request  of  the  standing 
c-ommittee  on  justice  and  legal  affairs  of  Par- 
liament and  its  request  to  Chief  Mackey  for 
certain  information.  I  also  have  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  I  might  interrupt 
the  hon.  Minister  to  point  out  that  the  ques- 
tions were  not  placed  in  his  absence.  They 
may  have  been  phoned  to  his  office,  but  they 
were  not  placed  in  this  House,  because  one 
of  the  rules  we  have,  which  I  think  is  fair,  is 
that  they  are  not  placed  until  the  Minister  and 
the  member  are  both  present,  and  therefore 
I  think  his  statement  at  the  beginning  of  his 
question  should  be  amended  by  the  deletion 
of  that  portion  of  his  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  accept  the  correction.  They  apparendy  came 
to  my  office  and  I  guess  the  word  "placed"  is 
misplaced.  I  now  have  the  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Samia.  I  think  it  would 
serve  the  best  purposes  of  the  House  and  the 
hon  members  if  I  answered  the  questions  to- 
gether. 

I  am  not  aware,  nor  are  the  officials  of  my 
department  aware,  of  the  details  of  the  elec- 
tronic surveillance  activities  of  any  police 
department  in  this  province,  except  in  those 
specific  cases  where  they  are  brought  to  our 
attention  for  purposes  of  the  administration 
of  justice  and  law  enforcement.  There  is  pres- 
ently no  system  under  which  I  would  receive 
this  information,  and  indeed  this  is  one  of  the 
features  that  will  be  very  relevant  to  the  con- 
sideration which  the  House  of  Commons  is 
giving  to  this  whole  area  of  responsibility. 

The  chief  of  police  for  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto does  not  come  under  my  immediate 
jurisdiction  but  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  have  already  con- 
tacted the  chairman  of  that  board  and  I  have 
indicated  to  him  my  own  view  that  it  would 
be  in  the  greater  public  interest  for  the  chiefs 
of  police  to  provide  whatever  information 
may  be  of  assistance  to  our  legislators  in  con- 


sidering the  matter  of  legislation  respecting 
electronic  surveillance  and  associated  prob- 
lems. Having  given  this  position  to  the  chair- 
man it  will  remain  for  his  board  to  decide 
what  directions,  if  any,  should  be  given  by 
it  to  the  chief. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Depart- 
ment is  not  authorized  by  any  person  in  my 
department  with  respect  to  wiretapping,  but 
the  police  officers  do  receive  authorization 
according  to  procedures  established  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  police.  That  board 
has  established  the  procedure  which  is  to  be 
followed.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  where 
the  procedures  have  not  been  followed  since 
they  came  into  force. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  only  procedure  came  out 
in  the  Gardhouse  hearing.  There  was  no  pro- 
cedure at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  procediu-e  followed 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  has 
been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  then,  the  inspector 
couldn't  say  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  the  board  will 
provide  a  copy  to  the  hon.  member  if  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  pubhc  record. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did  not  supply  it  to  Mr. 
Justice  Grant. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  be 
permitted,  by  way  of  supplementary,  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Attorney  General  through 
you.  As  odious  as  it  is  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  wiretapping  goes  on  and  tiiat  the 
Attorney  General  of  this  province  could  say 
that  it  does  not  fall  within  his  jurisdiction, 
would  the  Attorney  General  reply  to  me  as  to 
the  fact  that  a  chief  of  pohce  would  go 
without  liaison  with  that  board,  to  which  he 
is  responsible,  on  firm  notice  from  the  justice 
committee,  and  take  such  a  reprehensible 
position  as  refusing  to  answer,  without  seek- 
ing out  advice  from  his  superiors?  And 
secondly,  if  I  might,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  he 
goes  on,  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  saying 
that  the  chief  of  police  did  not  seek  the 
advice.  I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  fact. 
I  do  not  know  what  communication  he  had 
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widi  his  board,  and  to  assume  diat  as  a 
premise,  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  because 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  logic 
that  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  my  question 
the  Minister  would  seek  out  an  answer.  I 
used  the  words  "or  any  poHoe  commission". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
further  supplementary  question- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  am  not  finished.  I  want  to 
get  an  answer.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  then 
that  the  Attorney  General  did  not  ascertain 
from  the  police  commission  whether  the  chief 
had  sought  its  advice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Minister  did  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not.  But  I  would 

make  it  clear- 
Mr.    Lewis:    With    such    a    corrupt    police 

commission,  what  could  he  ascertain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Today  this  House 
opened  for  this  week.  I  returned  from  Ottawa 
the  end  of  last  week.  I  have  mentioned  in 
my  answer  that  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  commissioners  and  the 
matter  is  not  concluded  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  interpolation  of  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  was  of  a  rather  startling 
and  shocking  nature. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Morally  and  intellectually  cor- 

TUpt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  if  I 
can  ask  my  question,  perhaps  my  clarification 
will  help  to  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  want  to 
make  siue  I  got  what  he  said.  He  said  that 
the  police  commission— I  presume  he  means 
the  police  commission  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  might 
resume  his  seat  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  will  be  allowed  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
before  he  proceeds  with  his  point  of  order, 
that  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear  what  he 
states  was  said.  I  heard  something  but  I  was 


not  paying  any  attention  to  it.  Now  the  hon. 
member  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  want 
to  make  sure  Hansard  got  that.  The  member 
for  Scarborough  West  said  that  the  police 
commission  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  was 
corrupt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
supplementary  question  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia 
has  a  further  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  connection  with  his 
reply,  I  think  I  jotted  down  the  words  of  the 
Attorney  General  correctly,  that  the  chief  of 
police  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  not  imder 
his  jurisdiction.  Now,  I  ask  you  in  explanation 
of  that  comment,  is  it  not  your  resi>onsibility 
as  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in  this  prov- 
ince to  bring  him  within  your  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  certain 
matters  set  forth  in  The  Police  Act  whereby 
the  police  are  governed,  particularly  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police.  The  composition 
of  their  board  of  commissioners  is  set  forth 
in  the  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  they  are  governed 
by  a  board  of  police  commissioners.  All  police 
commissioners  come  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Ontario  police  commission.  The 
powers  of  that  commission,  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  The 
Police  Act.  While  the  Minister  of  Justice  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
if  you  examine  The  Police  Act  you  will  clearly 
see  that  the  Ontario  pohce  commission  does 
not  have  as  its  Minister  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
about  the  recent  legislation  that  we  passed  in 
this  House  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  his  department?  I  do  not  recall  the 
general  words,  but  I  was  pleased  with  those 
words  when  that  legislation  went  through 
because  it  did  give  the  Minister  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  ask- 
ing a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale);  But  he  has 
got  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  four  years  ago-if  I  recall 
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the  date  correctly— I  reported  to  this  House 
after  having  been  so  informed  by  a  senior 
ofiBcial  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
force  that  wiretapping  was  used.  I  said  so 
in  the  House,  and  had  it  categorically  denied 
by  Chief  Mackey  at  that  time,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  himself  in  the 
past  year  said  that  anybody  would  be  naive 
to  think  that  it  was  not  being  used,  how 
long  is  the  Minister  going  to  tolerate  Chief 
Mackey  either  misleading  the  public  or  refus- 
ing to  give  the  public  information  that  they 
are  entitled  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
reiterate  that  the  matter  has  come  to  my 
attention,  in  eflFect,  today.  I  have  already 
corresponded  with  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  the  fed- 
eral member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  which 
he  sent  me  his  correspondence  with  Chief 
Mackey  and  the  questions  asked.  I  have  in- 
dicated my  opinion  in  my  reply— that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  make  information 
available  to  the  committee  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  all  the  Minister  is  going 
to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  have  also  indi- 
cated that  the  matter  was  not  concluded.  So 
I  think  that  the  matter  will  be  worked  out,  I 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone,  if  I 
have  a  little  additional  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  additional  interjection  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  was  that  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission  was 
morally  and  intellectually  corrupt.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  serious  charge  about  a  very 
important  law  enforcement  body,  and  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  that  member  to  bring  proof 
before  this  House  as  to  those  charges  or  else 
to  apologize  to  that  group  of  people.  No 
matter  what  he  thinks  about  how  they  carry 
on  their  job,  I  think  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  for  the  member,  either  rising  in  his 
place  or  by  way  of  interjection,  to  suggest 
that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  com- 
mission is  morally  and  intellectually  corrupt. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  further  point  of  order,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  Police  Chief  Mackey  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
appearing  before  that  committee,  in  my 
imderstanding,    in   his    capacity    of    chief    of 


police.    He  had  not  been  summonsed  in  that 
capacity. 

He  was  appearing  as  part  of  a  delegation 
of  the  federal  police  officers'  association,  and 
the  position  which  Chief  Mackey  took  before 
the  committee  was  that  it  was  not  his  posi- 
tion to  answer  the  questions  as  they  were 
put  at  that  time,  and  his  position  was  per- 
fectiy  correct.  He  had  not  had  any  instruc- 
tions from  his  own  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners about  the  matters  on  which  he  was 
questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  of  course,  the  hon. 
member  has  no  knowledge,  and  therefore 
that  part  of  his  point,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  out  of  order.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  is  entided  to  have  the  floor 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  a  gratuitous  interjection  on 
my  part,  sir,  and  I  will  withdraw  it  as  it 
appears.  The  acts  of  the  police  commission, 
which  I  regard  in  a  similar  fashion,  I  will 
be  quite  happy  to  docimient  during  the 
Attorney  General's  estimates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  have  a  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  still  has  a  supplementary  question  aris- 
ing out  of  his  question. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  Yes,  if  I  may  just  pursue 
this  one  little  bit  further,  sir.  In  view  of  the 
Attorney  General's  comments  and  in  view 
of  the  great  upset  about  the  actions  of  Chief 
Mackey,  can  we  have  some  assurance  from 
the  Attorney  General  that  if  his  suggestion 
to  the  police  commission  does  not  bear  fruit, 
that  he  will  take  further  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  indicated  that  the  chief 
of  police,  Chief  Mackey,  was  not  subpoenaed 
as  a  witness  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  does  not  make  a  particle 
of  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  does  make  a  great 
difference. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  does  not,  he  is  chief  of 

police. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  does  make  a  great 
difference  because  he  coiJd  be  subpoenaed 
and   asked  questions  there.  That  is  a   great 
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difiFerence,  in  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  as  he  appeared  in  Ottawa.  As  I  have 
said  before,  in  answer  to  the  supplementary 
question,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  assurances 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  question  was 
asked.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  allow  me  the 
time  to  conclude  tlie  matter  which  is  presently 
just  in  midstream. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Samia  would  complete  his  questions.  He 
has  another  of  this  Minister? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

If  I  might  be  aflForded  the  hberty,  a  great 
deal  has  been  answered  in  connection  with 
the  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  it 
might  assist  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Sudbury  if  the  Attorney  General  could  ad- 
vise this  House  whether  the  recent  meeting 
held  with  federal  oflBcials  regarding  con- 
stitutional problems  solved  any  difficulties 
respecting  delineation  of  powers  or  constitu- 
tional   responsibilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prime 
Minister  made  quite  a  full  statement  of  the 
whole  content  of  our  discussion  during  those 
two  days  and  the  conclusions  which  we 
reached.  I  think  I  can  only  say  this  in  answer 
to  this  question,  that  in  discussing  parti- 
cularly the  spending  power,  and  the  taxing 
power,  there  was  a  clear  understanding,  I 
am  sure,  among  all  those  who  took  part  that 
when  we  came  to  settle  those  matters  there 
was  an  agreement  that  there  should  be  dis- 
cussion. Progress  was  certainly  made  in  that 
area.  When  we  came  to  define  those  things, 
we  would  then  come  to  the  question  of  the 
constitution  as  to  a  division  of  responsibilities 
and  powers  that  would  necessarily  follow 
where  you  divide  taxation  and  spending 
powers.  When  you  define  those,  it  would 
imply  and  require  that  the  division  of  powers 
and  the  responsibilities  would  follow  the  tax 
power. 

Mr.  Sopha:   It  is  a  discouraging  process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  So  while  we  did  not 
discuss  that  in  a  specific  sense,  there  was  a 
clear  consensus  that  we  would  get  to  that  as 
we  moved  on  into  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  will  take  about  50  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  will  take  at  least 
five. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  wonders,  really,  if  our 
children's  children  will  ever  see  it  constitu- 
tional. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

The  hon.  member  has  another  question  of 
another  Minister? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  To  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management:  Would  the  Min- 
ister advise  the  people  of  Samia  and  district 
when  he  might  expect  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
relative  to  water  facilities  in  that  area? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  to  receive  a  recommendation  from 
OWRC  relative  to  water  facilities  in  the 
Samia  and  district  area  within  a  couple  of 
weeks.  This  matter  is  under  active  considera- 
tion at  the  commission  level  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  the 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel),  he  advises  me, 
from  the  other  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
question  1805,  part  1 :  As  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions by  OWRC  into  the  spillage  by  INCO 
which  occurred  on  May  17,  1969,  at  the 
IROP,  will  court  action  be  taken  against 
Intemational  Nickel  Company?  The  answer 
is  "no". 

The  next  question:  "If  not,  why  not?"  The 
answer  is  that  OWRC  was  not  made  aware 
of  the  spill  until  May  20.  Its  resulting  in- 
vestigation was  based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  company— by  a  private  citizen. 
The  information  was  considered  inadequate, 
however,  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution. 

The  next  part  of  the  question:  "Will  the 
Minister  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  the  in- 
vestigation report?"  The  answer  is  "yes,"  and 
I  will  send  it  over  to  him  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay  was  on  his  feet  but  I  do  not  see  a 
question  for  the  Minister,  who  is  in  his  seat. 
So  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Under 
what  possible  circumstances  would  Metro 
police  be  justified  in  driving  up  to  110  miles 
per  hour  on  Toronto  expressways  in  pursuit 
of  speeders,  as  announced  in  the  Toronto 
Star  of  June  14? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  your  own  office,  I  submit  this  is  not 
the  type  of  question  that  should  be  allowed. 
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It  is  hypothetical— under  what  possible  cir- 
cumstances could  the  police  achieve  certain 
speeds?  However,  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
emerge  in  public  importance  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  answer  it.  I  think  it  is  suppositional. 
I  can  think  of  circumstances,  and  this  is  the 
way  the  question  is  framed. 

I  could  think  of  a  situation  where  a  crim- 
inal was  hastening  to  commit  a  very  serious 
crime,  involving  the  lives  of  many  people; 
perhaps  fleeing  with  a  bomb  which  he  wanted 
to  place  in  some  congregation,  which  would 
justify  a  high-speed  chase.  But  this  is  a  sup- 
positional question.  I  could  go  on  and  give 
examples.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  type  of 
question  that  is  permissible.  That  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  to  that  type  of  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber and  the  hon.  Minister  the  problem  of  the 
Speaker's  editing  questions  was  resolved  a 
week  or  so  ago,  I  think,  by  the  House,  to  the 
^xtent  that  within  reason  any  type  of  ques- 
tion was  going  to  be  put  through  Mr.  Speaker 
and  he  would  not  substitute  his  discretion  for 
that  of  the  member  asking  it.  But  the  Min- 
ister could  deal  with  it  by  taking  it  as  notice 
or  stating,  as  the  hon.  Minister  has  done,  that 
it  is  not  a  question  that  he  is  prepared  to 
answer.  Therefore,  I  serve  notice  on  the 
House  that  except  for  matters  which  fall 
strictly  within  those  matters  where  there  can- 
not be  too  much  debate,  questions  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  from  the  Opposition 
side  and  the  government  back  benches,  will 
be  received  and  will  be  processed.  The  Min- 
ister will  then  have  the  obligation  to  deal 
with  them  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supplementary 
question.  Was  the  Minister  not  perturbed  that 
this  kind  of  a  chase  should  be  contemplated 
—at  110  miles  an  hour  on  the  Don  Valley  and 
the  Gardiner  Expressway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  was  the  question? 
"Has  the  Minister  heard?" 

Mr.  Burr:  Was  he  perturbed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  had  not  seen  anything 
of  this  matter  until  the  question  arrived, 
where  it  says  it  is  reported  in  the  Star  that 
cars  capable  of  attaining  this  speed  are  being 
secured.  To  go  back  to  the  member's  suppo- 
sitional first  question,  I  suppose  there  are 
occasional  circumstances  where  such  a  speed 
would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  has  Mr.  Speaker's  eye  next. 


Mr.  R  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

1.  Does  the  Minister  favour  the  name 
Thunder  Bay  for  the  newly-incorporated  city 
at  the  Lakehead? 

2.  Due  to  the  similarity  Ixjtween  "Lake- 
head"  and  "The  Lakehead"  on  the  l^allot  to 
be  used  on  June  23,  will  the  Minister  permit 
a  nmoff  vote  between  Thunder  Bay  and 
"Lakehead"  or  "The  Lakehead",  if  either  of 
the  latter  is  not  approved  due  to  their  simil- 
arity? Or  will  the  Minister  authorize  "Lake- 
head"  or  "The  Lakehead"  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  ballot  in  order  to  give  the  people 
a  choice  between  two  essentially  different 
names? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meml)er  is 
aware  that  the  procedure  being  followed  to 
select  a  name  was  determined  by  the  plan- 
ning board  which  was  representative  of  all 
the  municipalities.  They  ran  certain  contests 
and  we  accepted  their  decision  as  to  what 
should  go  on  the  ballot.  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate, then,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  for  me  to  indicate  my  preference, 
if  I  had  one.  I  think  it  would  be  inadvisable 
at  this  time,  if  it  was  possible-which  it  is 
not— to  effect  a  change  to  be  made  by  the 
electors.  I  would  think  in  reply  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question  that  rather  than  conjure 
Tip  problems  that  may  not  occur,  the  hon. 
member  and  myself  should  both  await  the 
results  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  fiu- 
ther  question? 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information 
that  was  placed  on  June  9,  or  was  prepared 
for  June  9.  Is  the  department  activel}'  cen- 
soring films  for  distribution  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  how. 

Mr.  Knight:  Did  the  board  review  the 
movie  "Can  Heironymus  Merkin  Ever  Forget 
Mercy  Humppe  and  Find  True  Happiness?", 
which  has  been  showing  in  Toronto  for 
several  weeks?  What  was  the  board's  position 
on  this  film  and  on  pornographic  mo\ies? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  TourLsm 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  ques- 
tion: Tilie  board  is  still  acting  as  it  is  re- 
quired to  under  the  statute  and  has  been  since 
1934.  The  board  reviewed  this  fibu.  The 
l)oard's  position  on  this  film  was  that  the 
distributor  of  the  film  submitted  a  copy  of  the 
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film  to  the  board,  but  before  it  was  viewed 
by  the  board,  it  was  withdrawn  and  a  shorter 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
What  is  that  word? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —version— that  is  quite  clear, 
I  think— was  submitted.  I  believe  it  was  some 
858  feet  less.  It  was,  however,  to  replace  the 
original  film.  This  copy  was  reviewed  and  it 
was  classified  as  restricted.  As  far  as  the 
board's  position  on  pornographic  films  is  con- 
cerned, the  board  does  not  deal  with  porno- 
graphic films. 

Mr.  Knight:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  is  telling 
tlie  House  that  the  film  that  is  actually  being 
shown  in  Toronto  has  had  anything  cut  from 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  I 
understand  it,  the  version  which  was  resub- 
mitted to  the  board  was  858  feet  less  than 
the  version  that  was  submitted  first  but  not 
reviewed  by  the  board  before  it  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Knight:  All  of  the  films  being  shown 
in  Toronto  or  in  Ontario  currently  actually 
meet  the  approval  of  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  All  the  films  reviewed  by 
the  board,  Mr.  Speaker— I  think  we  discussed 
this  in  my  estimates  two  years  ago— which  are 
exhibited  in  Ontario  must  be  approved  by 
the  board,  or  else  the  projectionist  would  lose 
his  licence  if  he  projected  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Minister 
aware  that  new  car  dealers  are  required  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  mechanical  fitness  on 
brand  new  cars  if  a  sale  is  drawn  up  and 
then  cancelled  and  the  car  is  then  sold  to 
another  buyer?  Will  the  Minister  clear  up 
this   administrative  problem? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  is  "no".  Where  a  transaction  is 
terminated  prior  to  dehvery  of  the  new  car 
to  the  intending  buyer,  the  correct  procedure 
would  be  to  have  the  registration,  if  it  has 
been  undertaken,  cancelled,  and  the  unused 
car  would  resume  its  new  car  status  on  the 
floor  of  the  sales  agency. 


It  is  possible  that  some  vendor  may  not 
know  the  proper  procedure.  It  may  even  be 
that  some  licence  agent  may  be  unaware  of 
what  to  do  in  a  case  like  this.  If  the  hon. 
member  would  give  me  particulars  of  any 
case  where  a  certificate  of  mechanical  fitness 
had  been  required  for  a  new  and  unused  car, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  checked. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  I  will  send  the 
information   across,    Mr.    Minister. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
In  view  of  the  report  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  that,  because  German  measles  runs  in 
cycles  and  an  epidemic  is  expected  next 
year,  the  United  States  government  is  distri- 
buting two  million  doses  of  a  new  protective 
vaccine,  will  the  Minister  undertake  a  similar 
programme  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
partment has  already  adopted  a  progranmie 
for  immunization  of  school  children  against 
German  measles.  The  extent  of  the  programme 
has  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  vaccine 
available.  It  will  be  implemented  as  soon  as 
possible  after  we  receive  the  notification  that 
the  vaccine  has  become  licensed  and  we 
expect  that  to  come  this  fall. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  A 
further  question.  In  view  of  the  statement, 
reported  in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
of  the  California  agricultural  director  that 
DDT  represents  a  hazard  to  man's  natural 
environment  and  that  it  is  to  be  banned  from 
household  and  garden  use  beginning  January 
1,  1970,  will  the  Minister  institute  similar 
measures  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
seen  this  question,  but  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  matter  is  very  much  as  I  put  it  the 
other  day;  that  the  matter  is  under  continu- 
ing study  and  surveillance.  Since  our  federal 
government  is  involved  in  this  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  we  will  act  in  concert. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs.  Is  the  Minister  aware  that  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Pulp,  Sulphite 
Union  employed  by  American  Can  at  Mara- 
thon have  voted  for  open  elections  rather 
than  government  by  improvement  district 
board?  Will  the  Minister  authorize  a  plebis- 
cite to  be  taken  in  Marathon  to  allow  all 
residents  to  express  their  preference  regarding 
the  type  of  local  government  they  prefer? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  question  I  was  not  aware  of  this.  I 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  drawing  this  to 
my  attention.  There  is  presently  before  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  a  petition  from  a 
certain  group  of  ratepayers  requesting  the 
board  to  elect  the  improvement  district  into 
a  town  or  township.  This  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  municipal  board,  I  assume,  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  What  steps  are  being 
taken  to  recall  Japanese-made  cars  in  Ontario 
in  view  of  the  report  by  the  Japanese  Min- 
istry of  Transport  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 
cars  in  Japan  are  running  with  defective 
parts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
three  Japanese  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  have  reported  that  none  of  their 
models,  involved  in  the  recall  programme  in 
Japan,  have  been  marketed  in  Canada.  The 
third  manufacturer  has  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 800  units  of  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
cerned models  have  been  sold  in  Ontario, 
and  these  are  now  being  checked. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary of  the  Minister?  Then  are  only  three  of 
the  12  manufactured  Japanese  cars  sold  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
three  Japanese  manufacturers  are  selling 
motor  vehicles  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  A  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  discuss  with 
unions  having  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  certain 
municipal  employees  the  full  implications  of 
amalgamation  and  regional  government? 

2.  Has  the  Minister  advised  the  unions  con- 
cerned of  impending  mergers  of  municipali- 
ties. 

3.  If  not,  does  he  intend  to  do  so? 

4.  Will  there  be  an  opportunity  for  those 
unions  immediately  concerned  with  amalga- 
mated municipalities  to  appear  before  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  and  municipal 
bills? 

5.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  regarding 
the  effect  on  employees  in  terms  of  working 


conditions    and   benefits,   where    Acre    is    an 
amalgamation  of  existing  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,   I  will 

take  this  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Health.  When  will  the 
Minister  reply  to  my  enquiry  to  him.  No.  57, 
which  I  submitted  on  April  18,  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
rather  involved  question  and  I  think  certain 
information  still  has  to  come  into  my  oflBce. 
As  soon  as  it  arrives,  the  question  will  be 
answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unless  tliere  is  some  member 
who  has  a  question  with  this  Minister  and 
whom  I  have  missed,  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  end  of  the  question  hour. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  tenth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Reuter  in  the  chair. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  172,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Municipality  of  Neebing. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  172  reported. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  SHUNIAH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  173,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Municipality  of  Shuniah. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  wondering,  in  view  of  the 
explanatory  notes  if  this  bill  is  necessary  fol- 
lowing the  annexation  of  the  geographic  town- 
ship of  Neebing  to  the  city  of  the  Lake- 
head.  Is  that  a  foregone  conclusion  or  is  that 
just  for  purposes  of  identification? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  It  is  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  173  reported. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 
that, 

the  expenses  of  the  local  municipalities 
for  the  elections  to  elect  members  of  the 
council  of  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara  and  of  the  councils  of  the  area 
municipalities  in  the  year  1969  shall,  as 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  174,  An  Act  to  establish 
the  Regional  Municipality  of  Niagara. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  resolution  is  placed,  does  the 
Minister  have  any  estimate  of  what  that 
expense  will  be? 

Hon  Mr.   McKeough:   As   I  recall,   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  $250,000. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY 
OF  NIAGARA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  174,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Niagara. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  have  the  point  clarified 
in  my  own  mind.  I  have  several  resolutions 
and  several  amendments  to  make,  and  I 
thought  possibly  I  would  read  the  first  one 
to  you.  Before  I  do  I  would  like  to  know 
there  may  be  others  come  along  and  I  was 
wondering  about  the  debate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
rather  than  dealing  with  section  by  section 
maybe  my  preamble  after  I  read  this  resolu- 
tion to  you  would  put  the  record  straight. 
There  is  much  to  be  debated  in  the  ten 
parts  of  this  bill.  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman, 
move  an  amendment  for  each  part,  and  I 
may  do  just  that.  But  I  would  like  in  the 
Jirst  instance  to  move  an  amendment  that 
section  1,  subsection  (n)  read  as  follows: 

Regional  area  (1)  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  1971,  means  the  area  included 
within  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland 
and,  (2)  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1971,  means  the  area  from  time  to 
time  included  within  the  area  of  munici- 
palities. 

What  I  am  doing  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
changing  the  date  from  1970,  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  to  1971. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member's  motion 
to  amend  this  particular  section  is  quite  in 
order  at  this  time,  if  he  would  send  me  a 
copy  of  his  amendment. 

The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  setting  back  the  date 
of  implementation  of  regional  government  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland  for  one 
year.  The  technicality,  of  course,  involves 
the  fact  that  first  mention  of  the  date,  Janu- 
ary, 1970,  occurs  here,  in  the  definition 
section  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  is  therefore  at 
this  juncture  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  so  far  as  we  of  the  ofificial 
Opposition  are  concerned,  must  take  place. 
If  the  debate  had  not  occurred  here,  it  would 
have  developed  at  the  beginning  of  section  2, 
so  the  Minister  would  not  have  had  much 
respite  in  any  event. 

I  can  tell  you,  through  the  Chairman,  that 
there  are  many  sections  of  this  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  take  up  with  the  House,  but 
you  will  allow  me  to  comment  on  what  has 
taken  place  here  this  afternoon.  I  think  this 
House  has  made  history— history,  because  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart),  a  very  experienced  politician,  de- 
cided to  withdraw  a  bill,  or  at  least  in  his 
own  words,  let  it  die  on  the  order  paper. 
That  bill  did  not  apply  in  this  day  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  so 
he  brought  in  another  bill  to  deal  with  that 
problem.  The  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dy- 
mond)  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government  to  deal  with  a  very  seri- 
ous problem,  and  that  is  Medicare  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  this  province. 
And  that  too  has  been  worked  on,  discussed, 
and  finally  agreed  upon  to  bring  about  what 
the  people  in  my  opinion  desire  and  need. 

Now  if  that  can  happen  with  two  bills  in 
this  House  in  one  afternoon,  I  am  wondering, 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  House,  whether  we 
could  not  possibly  persuade  this  young  Min- 
ister—this junior  among  Ministers,  with  very 
little  experience  in  the  municipal  field— to 
take  another  look  at  this  bill,  to  at  least  set 
aside  the  implementation  date  for  one  year 
and  let  the  people  of  the  affected  munici- 
palities tell  us  what  should  take  place,  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  them,  what  the  Minister 
ought  to  tell  them  and  did  not? 

Therefore  I  shall  have  to  continue  from 
the  beginning  of  some  of  the  history  of  this 
particular  bill  and  how  it  came  about.  I 
would   like   to   touch  on  several  points.   In- 
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sufiBcient  time  for  consultation.  The  Minister 
may  argue  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  con- 
sultation. I  have  not  seen  it  among  the 
elected  people. 

Insufficient  time  for  enumeration,  and  I 
will  touch  on  this  a  little  before  the  after- 
noon is  out.  No  election  appointments  are 
legally  possible  before  July  1.  During  July 
and  August  enumeration  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  because  so  many  people  will  be 
absent  or  on  vacation.  Swearing  in  at  the 
poll  is  no  substitute  for  proper  enumeration 
and  will  lead  to  conjection,  confusion  and 
voting  errors.  I  have  a  brief  from  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Chippawa,  Willoughby  and 
the  part  of  Crowland  that  is  coming  in  to 
the  regional  government  of  the  area  that  I 
represent.  The  assessors  will  not  have  been 
educated  by  this  fall.  I  will  touch  a  little 
more  on  that  a  bit  later  on. 

Transitional  grants  are  not  spelled  out. 
Tenure  of  present  employees,  and  pension 
and  other  rights  have  not  been  spelled  out 
in  detail,  as  I  would  understand  them.  In- 
adequacy of  the  Minister's  consultative  tour 
and  the  specialized  nature  of  the  small  audi- 
ence at  Beamsville— and  I  will  touch  on  that 
a  little  more  later  on.  At  Beamsville  on 
Tuesday  they  had  approximately  300  in  at- 
tendance according  to  the  paper.  I  did  not 
count  them.  Niagara  Falls  on  Wednesday, 
about  200;  Well  and  on  Thursday,  at  your 
meeting,  about  150. 

I  say  that  it  is  an  absurd  transitional  time 
space  with  an  election  on  October  6  of  this 
year,  a  new  regional  council  will  take  over 
their  duties  on  October  15,  and  the  council 
assumes  its  office  on  January  1,  1970.  Techno- 
logical change  is  imminent,  more  studies  are 
required,  and  not  of  the  regional  government 
but  how  better  to  do  the  job  of  rationalizing 
government  function  with  as  much  use  as 
possible  of  existing  facilities. 

When  we  discussed  this  bill  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  with  the  people  at  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  people 
were  there  to  tell  what  they  had  in  mind.  It 
would  appear  to  me— and  I  was  at  that  meet- 
ing—that this  Minister  came  there  with  a  pre- 
pared statement  to  tell  them  what  was  going 
to  take  place.  They  listened;  they  did  go  back 
to  their  municipality  and  there  was  murmur- 
ing among  the  people  who  were  elected  to 
office  because  many  of  the  questions  that  they 
usked  were  not  answered  and  they  wanted  to 
know  what  it  would  cost. 

This  was  a  very  sensible  approach  by  any- 
one holding  any  office.  To  this  day,  we  have 
not   had    those   answers.    It   took    a   peculiar 


twist,  this  desire  for  regional  government, 
and  even  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister  himself. 
Because  as  far  back  as  June  4,  1968,  this  Min- 
ister spoke  on  regional  government,  and  this 
was  in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard: 

Regional  Government  Concept  May 
Be  Scrapped— Darcy  McKeouch 
Regional  government  proposed  for  the 
Niagara  area  could  go  by  the  board.  Darcy 
McKeough,  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
said  today  it  was  possible  the  whole  con- 
cept outlined  in  the  metro  report  could  be 
scrapped  completely.  The  Minister  was 
speaking  at  a  press  conference  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  here.  He  said 
he  was  not  completely  sold  on  the  idea  of 
regional  government  even  in  areas  where 
study  had  been  completed. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  would 
want  to  be  fair;  that  apparently  was  June  4, 
1968. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Did  I  not  say  June  4,  1968? 
I  ha\'e  it  written  in  here,  and  I  certainly 
wanted  to  be  fair,  I  was  sure  I  said  June  4? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  sorr>';  if  you 
did  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  the  record  does  not  show 
it,  we  will  amend  it.  I  am  sure,  I  thought  I 
said  it,  at  least.  I  may  make  a  lot  of  errors 
before  the  afternoon  is  out  but  I  hope  the 
content  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  House 
will  make  sense  to  the  elected  people  of  those 
particular  areas. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  account,  but 
this  deals  with  the  portion  that  I  am  inter- 
ested in  so  I  will  just  set  that  aside.  But  I 
would  like  again  to  read  that  one  part,  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan,  to  you.  He  said  he  was  not  com- 
pletely sold  on  the  idea  of  regional  govern- 
ment—even in  areas  where  studies  ha\e  lieen 
completed.  And  this  is  quoting  the  Minister 
from  that  account  in  the  paper;  this  Minister. 

The  problem  of  enumeration,  we  haNC  all 
gone  through  that.  We  want  all  of  the  names 
on  the  voters'  list  that  we  can  possibly  get, 
especially  in  provincial  and  federal  elections. 
We  are  looking  for  support  from  the  people. 
With  the  rapid  approach  to  this  election,  you 
cannot  properly  enumerate  those  areas  no 
matter  how  you  vote, 

I  can  say  to  you  that  in  the  summer  areas 
such  as  Crystal  Beach  and  Bertie  township— 
where  they  have  many  homes  that  they  rent 
to  the  tourists,  the  travelling  public,  the 
Americans— there  is  no  possible  way  to  enum- 
erate them  because  the  people  go  from  door 
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to  door  and  they  are  going  to  meet  strangers 
,in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  much  too 
quick,  too  rapid  and  too  hasty,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  a  complete  editorial  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  paper  that,  I  said  once  before 
in  this  House,  was  in  favour  of  regional  gov- 
ernment, I  believe. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Evening  Review: 

When  will  the  enumeration  be?  The 
announcement  here  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Municipal  Affairs  Minister,  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough,  that  the  October  election  for  a 
Metro  Niagara  council  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated by  door  to  door  enumeration,  pre- 
sents a  real  problem.  The  Metro  bill  re- 
ceived its  initial  reading  in  the  Legislature 
Wednesday  afternoon.  It  is  not  expected 
to  be  law  until  July  1,  and  legally  there 
can  be  no  appointment  of  election  person- 
nel or  any  other  election  machinery  put 
into  motion,  until  the  bill  is  law. 

I  hope  there  is  some  way  that  you  can  get 
around  that. 

That  all  but  rules  out  a  June  enumer- 
ation, with  the  result  that  in  July  and 
August  wherever  such  door  to  door  can- 
vassing takes  place,  hundreds  of  residents 
throughout  the  peninsula  might  be  absent 
on  holiday.  Mr.  McKeough  does  not  seem 
unduly  concerned  about  this  fact  and  gives 
assurance  that  his  bill  will  provide  for 
voters  being  sworn  in  at  the  polls  and 
voting  this  a  Metro  area  by  July  1  enumer- 
ations. 

Pity  the  DROs  as  hundreds  of  voters 
have  to  be  sworn  in  and  visualize  the  slow- 
down that  will  result  in  clearing  voters  at 
the  polls.  Experienced  DROs  who  know 
the  labours  of  the  swearing-in  procedure 
might  be  reluctant  to  even  act  on  voting 
day. 

The  last  paragraph,  I  think,  is  the  most  sen- 
sible one  of  the  lot  in  this  particular  thing 
even  though  they  are  telling  you  of  the  pit- 
fall. 

The  whole  thing  adds  up  to  too  much 
speed  and  not  enough  forethought  by  Mr. 
McKeough  in  his  drive  toward  making  that 
a  Metro  area  by  January  1,  1970. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  understand  why 
a  bill  in  this  House  this  afternoon  took 
months  to  debate— and  I  speak  of  the  agricul- 
tural bill  by  way  of  comparison— and  it  is  not 
here  yet  for  second  reading.  And  this  bill 
came  about  on  June  4  in  this  House.  Two 
days  later  it  was  in  our  book,  on  Friday,  the 
6th.  Just  two  days  later  we  received  that  bill, 


and  I  was  not  here  on  Friday  and  I  did  not 
get  my  bill  until  the  following  Monday,  which 
was  the  9th.  And  that  is  when  you  had  second 
reading  of  this  bill.  For  two  days  we  were 
away  on  a  trip  tliat  the  government  pro- 
vided for  us— an  exceptionally  good  trip— and 
I  felt  then  that  I  should  have  stayed  home 
and  done  a  little  more  work  on  this  bill. 

Surely  no  rational  person  in  this  House 
would  think  that  a  bill  so  important  as  this 
one  should  come  about  in  that  short  period 
of  time  to  implement  an  Act  in  the  statute 
on  the  people  in  that  area  with  no  considera- 
tion whatsoever  with  them  and  through  them, 
to  tell  them  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them,  and 
you  can  sit  here  in  this  House  thinking  you 
are  doing  something  for  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  and  to  every 
man  that  can  hear  my  voice,  this  is  the  down- 
fall of  the  Conservative  goverrmient  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  You  act  as  though  you 
were  a  democratic  group,  with  the  dictatorial 
attitude  of  a  group  of  people  that  I  have 
never  vdtnessed  before  in  my  life— to  come 
into  an  area  and  say  to  them  that  this  is  the 
way  it  will  be  done,  and  three  days  we  will 
let  the  people  discuss  the  problems  with  you 
or  with  our  experts  (and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  they  are  much  more  expert  now  than 
they  were  a  week  ago). 

You,  Mr.  Minister,  brought  about  the  meet- 
ing in  Beamsville.  If  there  were  300  people 
there— and  I  question  that— but  if  there  were 
300  people  there,  the  people  that  were 
affected  on  job,  men  who  held  positions  with 
municipalities,  representing  five  municipalities, 
they  came  in  to  find  out  what  would  happen 
to  them  in  this  amalgamation,  and  justly  so. 
Every  person  who  has  spent  any  length  of 
time  working  in  any  department  of  any  muni- 
cipahty  had  a  right  to  have  his  questions 
answered.  And  I  can  assure  you,  most  of  the 
time  of  that  particular  meeting  was  taken  up 
by  employees,  by  officials  of  the  municipality, 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  them.  And 
the  Minister  and  his  staff,  as  diplomatically 
as  any  group  of  people  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
answered  their  questions  and  the  three  hours 
passed. 

The  elected  people  were  not  asked  whether 
they  want  regional  government  or  not,  but 
the  appointed  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves.  At  no  time  was  it  asked  by  this 
Minister  of  the  elected  people,  "Do  you  think 
that  this  will  be  good  for  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Do  you  think  that  this  will  be  good 
for  the  people  of  that  particular  region?" 
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I  know  now  why  he  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Because  while  you  were  doing  your 
professional  job  of  whitewashing  this  thing 
and  putting  it  across  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  came  down 
the  park,  I  was  talking  to  the  elected  people 
in  the  back.  They,  to  the  last  man,  said  to 
me,  "We  read  in  the  paper  where  you  op- 
posed regional  government,  but  you  are  not 
saying  anything  here  at  this  meeting,"  Mind 
you,  I  was  not  looking  for  a  Donnybrook.  I 
was  looking  for  answers  to  the  questions  that 
would  be  asked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  police  question  alone  we 
finally  extracted  from  him;  and  we  will  come 
to  that  particular  section— 7  or  8— and  I  will 
discuss  it  more  thoroughly  then.  On  the  police 
question  alone,  finally  the  Minister  said,  "Yes, 
we  will  take  out  the  police  villages.  The 
provincials  will  come  out."  The  police  costs 
—for  the  first  time  some  figures  came  out- 
are  something  like  $4  million.  Those  are  the 
ones  I  heard  the  first  time. 

The  first  figure  on  the  police  question  was 
$4  milhon.  And  all  it  is  going  to  cost  is 
$750,000  more  if  we  take  the  provincials  out 
and  the  municipahties  have  to  pick  up  the 
bill— $750,000.  When  you  were  asked  about 
that  you  said:  "Across  two  counties,  what  is 
$750,000?  It  is  not  that  much  because  we 
will  give  you  other  services  that  pay  for  the 
losses  that  you  might  have  on  policing." 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  I  am  just  reminding  him,  that 
the  bill  has,  in  fact,  received  approval  in 
principle  at  second  reading.  The  motion  he 
is  dealing  with— and  I  am  not  trying  to 
restrict  his  remarks— deals  only  with  the  date 
on  which  these  regional  areas  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  such.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
he  is  just  straying  a  little  bit  from  this  parti- 
cular section  and  the  motion  before  us. 
Maybe  he  could  keep  them  until  the  appro- 
priate section. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  all  wrapped  up  in  this 
subject.  I  think  that  the  people  are  being 
unfairly  treated  and  I  was  carried  away.  Let 
me  go  back  to  the  implementation  date.  Any 
material  I  gather,  Mr.  Chairman,  pertaining 
to  that  and  the  reasons  municipahties  oppose 
this,  I  suppose,  would  be  pertinent  to  the 
question  of  the  date. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  village 
fire  department,  the  volunteer  firemen's 
association  of  Chippawa,  where  I  live.  This 
is  dated  February  24. 

We     received    your    news     release     on 

January  24— 


It  is  something  that  I  submitted  to  the  people 

at  that  time: 

—with  great  interest.  It  was  discussed  at 
our  meeting  in  February.  The  membership 
present  unanimously  agreed  with  your 
proposal  to  delay  the  implementation  of 
regional  government  for  a  period  of  12 
months.  We  of  the  Chippawa  volunteer 
fire  department  association  would  like  to 
go  on  record  as  being  in  favour  of  the 
joint  statement  as  prepared  by  you  and 
your  colleagues. 

It  is  signed  by  R.  M.  Herbold,  the  secretary 
of  the  Chippawa  volunteer  fire  department. 
I  have  a  letter  from  an  individual  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  thought  he  worded  this  well  in 
favour  of  setting  this  bill  aside  for  another 
year.  He  wrote  this  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  on  June  10: 
Premier  John  P.  Robarts, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Re:    regional  government,   Niagara. 
Dear   Sir: 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  newspaper  dated 
Tuesday,  June  10,  on  page  5,  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  article  about  the  passage 
of  the  second  reading  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Minister  Darcy  McKeough's  bill  to  provide 
regional  government  for  this  area,  reads: 
While  acknowledging  the  mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  some  other  municipal  ofiBcials 
were  not  pleased  with  the  bill,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough  said  its  principles  had  received  a 
wide  degree  of  acceptability  from  the  area. 
What  sort  of  reply  is  this?  Is  there  not 
a  vast  diflFerence  between  generals,  prin- 
ciples, and  details?  Isn't  it  the  latter  that 
are  in  dispute?  Two  of  the  most  valuable 
tools  of  effective  group  work  and  isn't  this 
what  is  involved,  are  full  open  communica- 
tions and  the  greatest  involvement  possible 
of  all  concerned.  To  a  great  extent  haven't 
both  of  these  been  ignored? 

Many  of  the  meetings  have  been  closed; 
what  involvement  has  taken  place  has  not 
progressed  further  than  the  local  councils; 
and  we  citizens  have  had  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  bits  and  pieces  in  the  news- 
papers from  time  to  time  and  even  these 
interpret  items  differently.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  bill  can  be  made  law  without  involving 
the  citizens.  In  fact,  it  is  disturbing  to  note 
how  easily  it  c^n  be  accomplished,  due  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  its  willingness  to  slough  off 
expressed  concern  with  such  general  state- 
ments as  quoted  from  the  above  newspaper. 
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doesn't  this  attitude  cause  the  change  to 
become  an  edict?  Aren't  the  results  of 
edicts  uncertainty,  fear,  distrust,  confusion 
and  inefficiency?  Does  it  matter  if  citizens 
are  treated  in  this  manner? 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  McKeough  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  matter  has  been 
under  consideration  for  six  years."  It  has 
been  only  during  this  past  year  that  we 
have  received  any  pertinent  information 
and  what  has  appeared  is  far  from  com- 
plete. These  local  people  who  have  been 
involved,  MPPs  and  mayors  and  coun- 
cillors, who  have  expressed  concern  are 
"telling  it  like  it  is."  They  are  the  people 
who  must  administer  the  changes  and 
answer  to  the  citizens  as  well  as  represent 
them.  Their  concerns  are  real;  therefore, 
dosn't  this  merit  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion that  could  well  lead  to  more  effec- 
tive operation?  Will  you  tell  us  why  your 
government  wishes  to  rush  this  change  in- 
stead of  taking  the  time  to  develop  an 
informed  and  involved  citizenry  that  can 
facihtate  the  entire  matter? 

It  is  signed  by  Malcolm  S.  Bowman. 

I  called  on  this  man  on  my  way  to  Niagara 
Falls— I  received  the  letter  here— to  tell  him 
that  I  thought  he  expressed  it  as  clearly  as 
any  individual  has  ever  done.  I  have  here  a 
clipping  from  Niagara  Falls  on  June  10.  The 
mayor  of  Niagara  Falls  has  stood  against  this 
thing  and  has  opposed  it  ever  since  it  began, 
because  he  has  not  had  sufficient  information. 
Therefore,  he  wants  to  know  what  the  cost 
will  be.  The  mayor  says  the  date  of  imple- 
mentation—and let  me  put  it  on  the  record 
from  this  .particular  account. 

It  looks  like  you  are  getting  some  instruc- 
tions. I  hope  you  do  not  heed  to  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  being 
fair.  I  always  said  that  about  you  anyway. 
I  thought  possibly  you  got  an  aide  to  say  the 
man  is  out  of  order. 

You  can  read  it  if  you  like  and  you  will 
all  be  put  straight. 

Hon.   R.    S.   Welch   (Provincial   Secretary): 

The  Chairman  is  quite  capable- 
Mr.  Bukator:  Is  that  right?  Now,  I  would 

not  know  that  after  knowing  this  gentleman 

for  that  length  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Then  why  would  you 
make  a  statement  like  that? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Don't  be  so  smart.  You  can- 
not divert  me.  I  am  going  on  to  pick  on 
you,  too,  a  little  bit  before  I  get  through. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  would  be 
more  successful  if  he  were  not  so  personal. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  can  take  the  Minister  on 
any  way  he  likes.  He  might  have  had  a  little 
more  education  and  he  might  be  able  to  spell 
his  words  a  little  better- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Liberals  are  rough  and  tough  today. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Incredible 
Donald  rides   again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  get  back  to  the 
bill,  section  1,  the  motion  for  amendment 
before  us,  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  On  June  19,  Mayor  Franklin 
J.  Miller  expressed  hope  that— there  was  an 
Alderman  Cheeseman  who  thought  this  might 
be  a  good  idea;  it  was  not  bad,  one  out  of 
ten;  he  thought  regional  government  was  the 
answer— but  the  mayor  said: 

Franklin  J.   Miller   expressed  hope   that 

Alderman    Cheeseman's    views    were    not 

widespread.  He  reiterated— 

Is  that  not  a  great  word?  You  do  not  get  that 

in  junior  fourth. 

—his  opinion  that  the  reform  is  premature 
and  should  be  delayed  at  least  one  year. 
There  are  a  lot  of  questions,  the  mayor 
said,  that  are  not  answered  in  Bill  174. 
"We  are  being  forced  into  an  election  on 
October  6  and  they,  the  province,  say  they 
are  paying  for  it.  But  who  are  they?  That 
is  a  good  question.  Who  are  they,  but  the 
taxpayers,  which  is  us".  Mayor  Miller  said. 

He  had  that  all  figured  out.  You  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  election  and  we,  the  people,  are 
going  to  pay  for  it.  So  no  matter  how  you  cut 
it,  it  adds  up  to  the  same  thing. 

I  want  to  give  you  many  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing this  bill,  which  is  going  to  be  imple- 
mented on  January  1  if  the  bill  passes  here; 
this  afternoon  or  this  evening,  or  possibly 
tomorrow  afternoon.  This  is  written  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  on  the  stationery 
of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  on  February  20, 
1969. 

Proposed  regional  government: 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
outlined  during  your  presentation  of  the 
proposed  regional  municipality  of  Lincoln 
and  Welland  to  municipal  representatives 
of  the  town  of  Niagara  on  January  23, 
1969,  and  subsequently  discussions  with 
officials  of  your  department,  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  village  of 
Chippawa,  the  township  of  Willoughby  and 
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the  township  of  Crowland  are  pleased  to 
make  tlie  following  submissions: 

As  suggested  in  your  address  the  afore- 
mentioned council  held  several  joint  meet- 
ings at  which  time  discussions  took  place 
on  the  various  aspects  involved  in  your 
proposals  for  the  implementation  for  a 
regional  form  of  government. 

During  these  meetings  general  concern 
was  expressed  as  to  the  ramifications  that 
may  be  anticipated  but  must  be  considered 
a  very  important  step  in  the  history  of 
local  government. 

May  we  also  stress  most  emphatically 
that  the  comments  enumerated  in  this 
report  recite  the  consensus  of  council  of 
the  four  municipahties  which  will  com- 
prise the  large  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  By 
way  of  explanation  this  submission  has 
been  broken  down  into  eight  categories, 
each  dealing  with  a  specific  matter. 

And  I  will  not  go  into  the  matters  that  are 
coming  imder  the  other  parts.  But  on  die 
effective  date  of  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posed  regional   government: 

If  the  rearrangement  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments in  this  area  is  to  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  workable  and  effective  entity, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  all  the  adjustments 
and  recammendations  must  be  worked  out 
with  infinite  study  and  care  in  order  to 
reduce  to  the  barest  minimum  the  difficul- 
ties that  could  arise. 

If  the  implementation  date  is  extended 
the  changeover  can  be  accomplished  with 
greater  ease  and  with  greater  degree  of 
general  acceptance  by  the  councils  of  the 
local  municipalities  and  the  residents  which 
they  represent.  If  these  steps  are  not  taken 
it  is  quite  possible  that  chaotic  conditions 
might  result.  Difficulties  and  misunderstand- 
ings that  may  arise  as  a  direct  result  of 
haste  and  inadequate  preparation  could 
leave  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  might 
not  be  overcome  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
situation  where  foresight  and  careful  plan- 
ning will  eliminate  the  untold  difficulties 
that  will  result  in  trying  to  rectify  problems 
created. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  proposal 
is,  in  fact,  a  major  change  in  local  gov- 
ernment structure.  The  change  of  regional 
government  as  proposed  for  the  Niagara 
region  may  very  well  provide  a  pattern 
for  future  programmes  of  this  nature  in 
other  areas  of  the  province.  It  is  considered 
essential    that    the    reorganization    of    the 


Niagara  region  be  an  incentive  to  those 
areas  contemplating  a  similar  step  in  this 
type  of  organization. 

Difficulties  that  may  lie  experienced  as 
a  result  of  the  hasty  or  ill-timed  initiation 
for  regional  government  in  this  area  may 
provide  the  fodder  for  arguments  against 
similar  proposals  in  other  areas.  The  area 
to  be  embraced  in  the  proposed  regional 
government  has  recently  been  subjected  to 
considerable  reorganization  in  respect  of 
the  school  jurisdiction  by  the  establishment 
of  a  county  board  of  education. 

It  would  appear  to  be  reasonable  that 
the  newly-created  boards  of  education  be 
provided  with  a  two-year  initial  period  in 
order  to  resolve  the  many  difficulties  that 
are  no  doubt  confronting  them.  This  period 
would  seem  to  be  a  minimum  time  to  over- 
come the  transitional  programme  without 
having  been  subjected  to  yet  another  major 
government  change.  To  delay  one  year 
for  the  implementation  of  regional  govern- 
ment would  allow  boards  of  education  the 
necessary  time  period  in  order  to  obtain  a 
completely  oriented  organization.  Extension 
of  the  effective  dates  of  regional  govern- 
ment would  also  have  the  result  of  termin- 
ating the  present  tenure  of  office  of  the 
elected  members  of  city  council  and  the 
trustees  and  the  county  boards  of  education 
and  the  uniform  date,  namely,  December 
1,  1970. 

In  addition  it  is  felt  that  many  diffi- 
culties would  be  involved  in  preparing 
voters'  lists  for  an  election  called  on  short 
notice.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  prepare 
adequate  voters'  lists  and  arrange  the  neces- 
sary election  proceedings  on  the  basis  of  a 
revised  assessment  roll  as  presently  set  out 
by  existing  legislation.  May  we  point  out 
that  the  complications  arise  because  of  the 
disparity  of  voting  privileges  that  exists 
between  the  participating  municipalities. 

Three  of  the  four  mimicipalities  that  be- 
come part  of  the  enlarged  city  do  not 
have  advantage  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  The  Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act. 
Because  of  this,  the  names  of  those  who  are 
eligible  to  vote  under  this  Act  are  compiled 
in  those  municipalities.  Therefore,  reference 
to  assessment  records  would  not  provide 
the  necessary  information. 

And  then  the  recommendation  of  the  city  of 

Niagara  Falls  for  the  four  municipalities. 

For   the    reasons    enumerated    it    is    the 

unanimous  opinion  of  the  four  councils  that 

in  the  best  interests  of  the  municipalities 

affected  by  the  regional   government  and 
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the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  implementation  of  the  proposed  re- 
gional government  for  the  Niagara  region 
be  deferred  until  January  1,  1971. 

Some  of  the  municipalities  that  have  been 
represented  at  those  meetings  that  the  Minis- 
ter held  in  those  areas,  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tant event,  could  not  express  themselves  at 
those  meetings  because  many  people  wanted 
to  be  heard.  That  is  a  fair  statement.  Last 
night  the  Crystal  Beach  council  had  their 
regular  meeting.  I  called  to  find  out,  and  I 
would  say  the  deputy  reeve  of  Crystal  Beach, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  some  ten  years  and 
has  worked  in  my  office  as  my  secretary 
since  I  have  been  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
is  well  conversant  and  well  acquainted  with 
both  municipal  and  county  affairs.  She  is  the 
deputy  reeve  of  Crystal  Beach.  Their  council 
has  its  resolution.  I  would  not  want  to  get 
this  thing  wrong  and  I  will  read  it  all  into 
the  record: 

Council  passed  a  resolution  on  June  16. 
Council  of  the  village  of  Crystal  Beach 
object  strongly  to  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Niagara  regional  council  with  the  imple- 
mentation on  January  1,  1970,  of  regional 
government  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
dictated  rapid  changeovers  without  allow- 
ing the  municipalities  to  express  an  opinion 
through  a  vote  of  their  representative; 

They  are  going  to  the  Lakehead  idea,  I  think. 

(2)  The  pertinent  data  and  information 
of  financial  structures  remain  unknown; 

Yes,  I  thought  that  was  well  put. 

(3)  Public  has  received  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  such  an  important  change  in  their 
region;  (4)  We  object  to  sections  of  Bill 
174,  such  as  the  section  which  states  that 
we  must  buy  back  our  water  from  the 
regional  councils  at  rates  set  by  the  local 
council  in  that  area,  at  a  definite  increase; 
(5)  Should  we  desire  the  service  of  the 
regional  planning  board  it  will  be  pro- 
vided at  additional  cost  to  our  munici- 
pality. 

(6)  We  will  be  paying,  in  addition  to 
our  local  rate  and  our  exorbitant  county 
education  rates,  a  rate  for  administration 
costs  of  the  regional  government  which  we 
feel,  through  the  construction  of  high  level 
types  of  administration  buildings,  plus  high 
salary  staff,  members,  will  be  a  cost  which 
our  members  will  be  unable  to  pay. 

(7)  At  present,  we  enjoy  possibly  the 
lowest  water  rates  in  the  province,  a  mini- 
mum of  $12.75  yearly. 


They  pay  for  their  water  and  you  are  going 
to  take  over  their  plant  and  then  sell  them 
back  the  water,  through  a  plant  that  they 
produce.    Is  that  fair? 

We  have  a  new  sewage  disposal  plant 
and  this  year,  we  reduced  our  mill  rate. 
We  have  no  room  for  industry  and  we 
are  satisfied  with  our  present  system;  we 
believe  in  regional  services— 

And  listen  to  this: 

(8)  We  believe  in  regional  services  where 
required. 

Now  that  makes  sense!  For  some  unknown 
reason  over  the  years  in  this  House  there  are 
many  who  did  not  go  through  the  paces  of 
a  councillor  or  reeve,  a  deputy  reeve,  or 
mayor  of  the  county  system  and  they  know 
nothing  of  their  type  of  administration. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  made  a  statement 
in  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  county 
councils  have  done  a  good  job.  I  say  to  this 
Minister,  and  to  every  member  of  this  House 
who  has  gone  through  those  paces,  who  has 
sat  on  those  councils,  and  know  that  if  you 
had  broadened  the  terms  of  reference,  if  you 
had  given  them  the  authority  that  you  are 
going  to  give  into  the  hands  of  a  regional 
government,  they  could  have  produced  this 
very  thing  for  you. 

I  think  the  two  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Welland  have  capable  administrators.  They 
have  done  an  excellent  job  and  I  would  say 
equal  to  anything  you  have  in  Metro  Toronto, 
because  I  did  go  through  those  paces.  They 
could  have  brought  this  thing  about  and 
amalgamated  the  two  county  councils  and 
brought  about  the  system  at  a  lot  less  money 
than  it  is  going  to  cost  now. 

The  only  place  where  the  Minister  has 
me,  where  the  hair  is  short,  is  that  the  Min- 
ister has  never  said  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  guess  and  I 
say  to  you,  that  if  you  are  going  to  hire 
someone  to  handle  this  particular  job,  you 
are  going  to  pay  him  at  least  $40,000  a  year. 
He  will  have  a  deputy  who  will  have  a  deputy 
and  you  will  have  a  treasurer.  The  financial 
assistant  under  him  who  will  have  an  assis- 
tant and  another  assistant  under  him.  This 
is  all  spelled  out  in  your  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  All  $35,000. 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  is  all  spelled  out  in  your 
bill.  Therefore,  under  no  circumstances  could 
I  support  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  You 
just  cannot  cram  this  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  one  by  one— first  in 
Ottawa,  then  at  the  Lakehead,  where  they 
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did  not  like  it,  and  now  in  the  Niagara 
region.  I  would  say  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  there  do  not  like  it,  and  especially  in 
such  a  period  of  time  when  you  have  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  convinced  me  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  be  fair  about  this. 

I  attended  every  meeting  in  every  area  that 
I  could  possibly  attend  to  find  out  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  and  how  are  they  going  to  im- 
plement it.  No  one  told  me  anything,  except 
about  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  meeting  and 
that,  my  friends,  the  members  of  this  House, 
was  the  biggest  schemozzle  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  as  hot  as  any  sauna  bath— as 
hot  as  any  sauna  bath  and  they  had  to  move 
their  tables  ahead  somebody  suggested,  be- 
cause often  the  curtains  in  the  auditorium, 
because  of  the  sound  kickback,  we  could  not 
hear  what  they  were  talking  about.  Mind 
you,  I  am  very  hard  to  understand  at  times, 
too,  and  I  say  nothing  about  anybody  from 
any  country,  but  the  brogue  of  one  gentle- 
man, I  had  diflBculty  understanding  without 
the  public  address  system.  He  was  telling  the 
people  what  this  bill  would  do  for  them. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  do  nothing  but  cost  and  create 
confusion.  You  have  not  given  it  suflBcient 
time.  You  have  not  spelled  out  and  you  could 
have  and  you  could  have  informed  these 
people  what  it  was  going  to  cost  them  and 
you  did  not  do  just  that.  You  said,  "Here  is  a 
document  and  this  is  gospel  because  we  had 
it  drafted  and  what  this  bill  says,  is  whatever 
it  says".  And  so,  you  explained  it  in  your  own 
way  and  on  occasion,  I  made  note,  when  you 
were  confused  you  turned  to  your  profes- 
sionals who  tried  to  explain  the  bill  and  they 
did  not  know  either,  as  I  thought. 

There  were  sections  of  that  bill  that  no- 
body will  know  how  it  will  affect  the  people 
by  that  first  date,  unless  they  have  some  trial 
and  error  and  maybe  there,  you  have  me. 

Let  us  put  these  capable  men— who  are 
elected  to  these  offices— let  us  put  them  to 
work  and  let  them  work  out  their  problems. 
That  is  democracy.  It  is  a  funny  thing  that 
on  the  one  hand  that  is  democracy  and  on 
the  other,  that  you  have  forced  them  into  a 
comer.  You  bottle  them  up  where  they  have 
to  work  out  their  democracy.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  do  it. 

As  I  said,  if  you  did  it  for  the  dogs  this 
afternoon,  in  Bill  73,  you  will  certainly  do  it 
for  human  beings— some  325,000  of  them. 

This  was  ill-conceived  and  poorly  timed, 
while  no  consideration  whatsoever  was  given 
to  the  taxpayer  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this.  And  you  expect  us  to  buy  this 


package?  You  are  fortunate  that  I  go  along 
for  just  one  year's  extension  because  I  doubt 
very  much,  by  the  way  you  approach  this 
problem,  that  if  you  do  not  go  at  it  any 
different  than  you  did  now,  you  will  not  have 
the  answers  in  another  year.  You  have  heard 
the  roar  of  the  Niagara,  that  is  the  %oice  of 
Niagara.  The  people  of  Niagara  have  given 
me  these  documents  to  read  into  the  records, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  this  Minister  and  the  men 
behind  would  know  what  they  desire.  They 
are  not  buying  any  part  of  this  package  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  have  a  letter  here— tliat  I  have  talked  to 
some  of  these  people— what  did  you  call 
them,  the  inter-municipal  committee?  They 
sat  down  with  tlie  Minister  and  they  discussed 
some  of  their  problems,  and  here  is  a  gende- 
man  from  Welland,  I  think  he  was  on  the 
council,  Patrick  MoUica.  He  is  an  alderman 
in  the  city  of  Welland. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  alx)ut  your  concern 
and  misgivings  regarding  this  great  push 
forward  to  larger  units  of  local  government. 
Surely,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  a 
ibureaucracy  the  size  of— the  size  now  con- 
templated, to  administer  the  population  of 
325,000.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Welland 
brief  in  part  which  unfortunately  has  been 
obscured  under  a  mess  of  regional  govern- 
ment promotion,  from  people  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  notion  that  somehow  big- 
ger government  is  better. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you,  you  will  stand  or  fall 
on  whether  it  is  better  or  not.  I  think  the 
Minister  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince, as  I  read  in  the  paper,  were  using  their 
heads  when  they  said,  "We  will  not  go  at 
this  too  fast,  other  areas  we  will  study".  Now 
why?  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  they  study 
other  areas  and  impose  this  on  these  people 
that  fast?  Why  would  it  only  take  from  June 
4  to  June  17  to  give  this  first,  second,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole?  On  July  1,  you  will  have 
this  implemented?  I  know  what  the  Minister 
may  say,  and  justly  so.  He  said  in  this  House 
before,  we  have  had  since  Febniary  or  Janu- 
ary. In  Niagara-on-the-Lake  you  laid  down 
the  rules  of  the  game  as  you  were  going  to 
play  them.  You  did  not  have  a  questionnaire 
on  the  bottom  of  that  particular  statement 
that  you  made  saying,  "Would  you  like,  do 
you  like  and  what  would  you  like  to  say 
about  this?"  That  came  under  the  former 
Minister,  who  decided  to  come  down  to 
Niagara  Falls  to  talk  to  these  people  about  a 
better  form  of  government;  and  I  may  say 
to  you  about  implementation  at  the  end  of 
this  particular  year.  This  dates  back  to  1962 
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or  1963.  He  met  with  the  municipal  repre- 
sentatives at  that  time  at  the  Brock  Hotel 
and  he  said  this  to  them:  "We  will  sit  down 
and  we  will  have  a  report  made  on  this.  We 
will  have  a  study,  if  you  won't.  We  will  pay 
the  bill  and  then  you  will  reimburse  us  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost",  which  is  fair. 

Time  went  on.  Briefs  and  more  briefs  were 
brought  in  from  all  angles,  and  when  the 
briefs  were  compiled  they  hired  this  man  by 
the  name  of  Mayo.  He  brought  in  this  par- 
ticular report  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
problems  as  I  see  them  because  many  parts 
of  that  report  were  not  implemented  in  this 
bill,  not  at  all. 

When  we  met,  tlie  report  came  downi  and 
because  Mayo's  report  came  down  it  was  an 
indication  to  this  government  that  people 
there  wanted  regional  government.  They  want 
better  administration;  everyone  in  every 
elected  office  in  this  province  wants  better 
administration.  They  knew  there  was  a  chance 
there  for  improvement. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something— county 
councillors  could  have  handled  this  job  just 
as  well;  reeves  and  deputy  reeves,  and  the 
warden  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Welland  could  have  handled  this  thing  well. 
We  did  not  have  to  have  this  pushed  on  us 
in  this  fashion  without  them  being  consulted. 
I  would  say  that  if  you  took  one  more  year 
to  look  at  this  problem,  then,  my  friends, 
let  them  decide  whether  they  want  it  or  not, 
and  they  will  tell  you  because  they  are  not 
bashful  men.  I  found  out  one  thing;  if  I  am 
inclined  to  be  a  little  bit  rude  at  times— I 
am  glad  I  am  getting  the  nod  from  the  Min- 
ister—if I  am  inclined  to  be  rude  at  times,  you 
ought  to  hear.  It  would  make  a  best  seller 
if  you  talked  to  the  elected  people  of  those 
two  counties  as  I  have  in  the  halls  and  just 
jotted  down  what  they  said.  They  have  been 
very  rude.  You  have  just  lost,  if  you  continue 
on  this  course,  by  imposing  on  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. You  are  in  for  your  last  term  in  office. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  The  member 
is  an  optimist. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  saying  to  you  that  you 
just  cannot  continue  to  dictate  to  the  people 
of  this  province.  You  must  sit  down  with 
them  and  say,  "My  friends,  I  have  a  package 
for  you.  It  is  going  to  cost  you  so  much 
money  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell,  and  we  in 
turn  will  give  you  a  grant  that  will  suffice. 

"But  because  of  the  variations  in  grants— 1 
am  going  to  talk  about  that  when  that  comes 
—this    will    cost   you,    the    elected   people    of 


this  regional  government,  even  though  we 
have  ripped  out  the  grass  roots  government 
from  you,  we  will  give  you  a  little  better 
government,  we  will  provide  a  little  more 
money  and  then  you  can  go  about  this  admin- 
istration properly." 

Why,  they  do  not  even  know  where  they 
are  going  to  meet.  That  will  be  the  biggest 
battle  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  my  point  about 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
express  myself  better,  but  I  hope  I  made  one 
point  with  you.  The  people  in  the  riding  that 
I  have  represented  in  one  government  or  an- 
other for  22  years,  say  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
through  me,  they  do  not  want  this  bill  now. 
And  for  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
colleague,  die  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  I 
think  the  essential  equation  here  is  the  use 
of  the  words  "they  don't  want  this  bill  now," 
because  this  is  really  the  focal  point  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
taking  issue  with  the  reform  aspects  of 
regionalization.  I  do  not  think  my  colleague 
from  Niagara  Falls  for  one  moment  takes  that 
position. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Let  us  put  the  record  straight, 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  have  the  record 
straight,  he  does  not.  The  point  that  we  are 
concerned  about  is  the  fact  that  a  week  ago 
we  had  this  bill  brought  in  for  first  reading, 
and  now  we  are  really,  in  effect,  assessing  it 
section  by  section.  Frankly,  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  anything,  but  I  was  taken  with  the  very 
impact  of  his  remarks  concerning  Bill  73. 

We  have  had  a  bill  on  the  order  paper  for 
something  like  four  or  five  months,  perhaps 
less,  that  deals  with  dogs  and  cats  and  their 
rights,  and  now  within  one  week  we  are 
supposed,  as  I  say,  to  digest  and  dissect  the 
impact,  section  by  section,  of  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  have  such  far  reaching  and  eventual 
effect  upon  some  300,000  people. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  that  the  concept 
of  regionalization  is  foreign  to  us.  Certainly 
to  myself  the  thing  that  is  really  foreign  in 
connection  with  this  bill  at  the  present  time, 
is  the  implementation.  Basically,  the  problem 
that  we  face  in  this  House,  as  we  saw  Bill  44 
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iio  through  last  year,  and  the  in:pact  it 
created,  we  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  give  county  boards  without  adequate 
consultation,  because  we  have  discussed,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  the  results  of  that  bill,  and  basi- 
cally, what  we  needed  in  that  connection,  was 
a  degree  of  experimentation.  You  saw,  in 
effect,  the  horrendoas  situation  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province  created  when  they 
imd  die  Minister  responsible  for  that  portfolio, 
agreed  that  county  boards  were  put  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  thwart  the  very  law  that 
they  passed— that  we  passed. 

If  I  might  explain  the  assessment  takeover 
-Ave  have  this  very  Minister  coming  in  before 
us  about  two  months  ago,  saying  that— I  think 
it  is  on  July  1— part  of  the  province  is  going 
to  be  taken  over,  and  by  January  1  of  1970 
the  rest  of  the  province  would  be  taken  over. 
The  concern  we  expressed  is  a  more  vigorous 
concern  in  this  connection,  but  the  concern 
that  we  express,  relative  to  this  amendment 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  question  of  whether 
therie  has  been  given  adequate  consideration 
to  that  type  of  regionalization  as  there  might 
be. 

T{he  one  thing  that  I  feel  that  my  coiUeague 
from  Niagara  Falls  is  concerned  about,  is 
basically  the  financial  impact,  the  financial 
result,  as  far  as  his  constituents  are  concerned. 
As  I  listened  to  him,  I  feel  obliged  to  stand 
and  convey,  through  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  to 
the  Minister,  my  wholehearted  support,  be- 
cause one  wonders  about  the  administrative 
benefits;  one  wonders  about  the  organizational 
results,  but  more  than  anything  else,  one  won- 
ders what  is  it  going  to  cost  the  people  that 
my  colleague  represents.  So  basically,  in 
speaking  shortly  to  this,  I  say:  It  is  not  re- 
gionalization that  is  reprehensible,  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  thrusi:  upon  the  people  that 
it  LS  supposed  to  serve,  within  seven  days  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  support  this  move  for 
the  extension  of  the  date  to  1971.  It  involves 
problems  that  have  been  studied  by  many 
groups  over  the  years.  But  it  is  a  very  short 
period  that  we  in  this  House  are  lx?ing  given 
to  look  over  carefully  and  study  the  solutions 
that  are  being  presented.  Months  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  staff  are  fine,  but  we  have  the 
responsibility  for  any  moves  that  are  made 
in  implementing  this  plan,  as  they  incorporate 
changes  that  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the 
people  concerned.  And,  after,  we  in  this  Legis- 
lature must  realize  that  this  is  what  we  are 


talking  alx)ut  here,  solving  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  Niagara. 

Last  year  we  saw  Bill  44,  as  my  hon.  col- 
league mentioned,  brought  in  and  we  pushed 
for  certain  amendments  which  were  not 
approved  of  by  the  House.  Many  problems 
have  arisen  because  of  that.  But  there  was 
another  bill  brought  in  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
which  was  not  opposed  generally,  because  of 
the  very  favourable  impression  we  have  all 
had  about  the  merits  of  regional  government. 

We  have  understood  that  there  are  many 
advantages  in  changing  our  former  methods  of 
local  government.  We  have  had  to  do  .some- 
thing to  meet  present  day  needs,  and  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  bill  came  into  this  Legisla- 
ture last  year,  and  was  passed  with  some 
minor  amendments,  but  with  very  little  resist- 
ance from  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
We  now  find  that  there  are  many  sections  of 
that  bill  that  are  causing  problems,  that  there 
are  clianges  that  are  going  to  be  requested  by 
tlie  regional  municipahty,  and  their  experi- 
ence will  be  of  benefit  to  us  if  we  can  obtain 
their  observations  and  comments  in  going 
over  this  particular  bill. 

What  is  the  rush?  Why  is  there  the  need 
to  push  through  a  bill  like  this  without  giving 
tlie  Legislature  proper  time  to  find  what 
types  of  problems  have  been  met  in  other 
regions?  What  is  it  in  Ottawa-Carleton  that 
is  good?  What  is  it  that  is  not  good?  Are 
there  changes  in  this  bill  that  we  should 
make  that  would  meet  the  unfavoiu-able  fea- 
tures of  this?  Are  we  going  to  have  a  Min- 
ister here  who  is  acting  as  the  Lord  Darcy  of 
Kent,  a  dictator,  or  are  we  going  to  have  a 
Minister  who  is  an  honourable  man  as  Min- 
ister of  a  department,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  that  area? 

We  were  given  a  great  opportunity  as 
members  of  the  legal  and  municipal  bills 
committee  to  study  The  Engineers'  Bill,  which 
is  representing  a  certain  type  of  a  segment 
of  the  community.  The  Minister  concerned 
gave  us,  as  members  of  the  House,  ample 
opportunity  to  know  what  problems  that  bill 
would  cause  for  the  people  it  was  designed 
to  look  after,  and  we  were  not  having  a  bill 
thrust  upon  us  quickly.  And  with  the  Niagara 
bill  we  need  a  similar  opportunity  to  give  it 
full   study. 

The  Minister  recently  brought  in  a  plan 
for  the  county  of  York  which  enables  the 
local  representatives  to  work  out  their  own 
regional  form  of  government  themselves. 
There  is  no  rush  imposed  upon  them  to 
bring  in  this  new  form  of  government,  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  unless  legislation  has 
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the  understanding,  has  the  support  of  the 
people  who  are  necessary  to  make  a  local 
form  of  government  work,  then  it  is  not  going 
to  succeed. 

It  must  have  their  support.  It  must  have 
general  public  support.  It  must  not  be  one 
to  regard  with  suspicion  so  that  those  who 
are  elected  to  public  office  in  that  muni- 
cipality have  the  odds  against  them  before 
they  get  under  way. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  strongly  supporting 
the  move  by  my  hon.  colleague,  to  have  the 
date  postponed  to  1971,  in  order  to  give  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  plenty  of 
time  to  study  the  detailed  provisions  in  this 
voluminous  bill,  to  make  changes  that  will 
answer  the  experience  of  existing  regional 
governments  and  so  that  people  may 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  now 
going  to  have  in  the  form  of  government  to 
serve  their  local  needs. 

I  therefore  wish  to  add  my  voice,  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  that  we  defer  implementa- 
tion of  this  bill  until  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  hstening  to  my 
colleague's  amendment  asking,  I  think  most 
reasonably,  that  the  efifective  date  of  this  biU 
be  moved  ahead  one  year,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  have  a  look  through  the  records  of  this 
House  in  connection  with  the  speed  or  lack 
of  speed,  but  at  least  with  the  process,  which 
followed  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  bill. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  not  in  the  House  at 
that  time,  but  I  think  he  could  learn  a  bit 
from  the  former  Premier  of  the  province,  a 
young  man  named  Frost,  who  was  most  con- 
cerned about  new  forms  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  who  had  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that 
had  descended  on  the  capital  city  of  this 
province,  and  its  suburbs.  Because  those  were 
the  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember 
with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  when  in  North  York, 
in  my  municipahty,  you  turned  on  the  taps, 
no  water  came  out.  Those  were  the  days 
when  we  had  no  road  transportation.  There 
were  a  whole  variety  of  ills  that  finally 
moved  the  government  of  that  day  to  do 
something  about  changing  the  form  of  muni- 
cipal government.  They  brought  in  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  federation  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  Toronto  Metropohtan  area,  for 
certain  financial  and  other  purposes.  That 
was  chapter  73  of  the  statutes  of  Ontario, 
the  year,  1953. 

But  without  rehearsing— I  am  sure  my 
friend   the   memlier   for   Riverdale   would  be 


on  his  feet  very  shortly  if  I  told  you  any- 
thing more  about  the  problems  of  Metro- 
pohtan Toronto— I  just  want  to  refer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  time  sequence  that  related 
to  that  bill  and  what  Mr.  Frost  did  in  that 
day. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  know  that,  so  I  am 
going  to  try  not  to  give  you  the  opportunity. 

In  any  event,  the  Throne  Speech  delivered 
on  February  12  of  that  year  had  a  whole 
paragraph  devoted  to  the  intentions  of  the 
government  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

On  the  February  25  first  reading  was  given 
to  Bill  80,  which  was  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act  that  we  now  talk  about.  Second 
reading  came  some  15  days  later  on  March 
12.  Second  reading  in  this  case  comes  five 
days  after  first  reading;  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
17  days;  Niagara  Region  bill,  five  days. 

Then  the  bill  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  interestingly  enough  a  new 
procedure  was  used  that  I  had  never  heard 
of —it  has  not  been  used  in  my  time  here  in 
the  House  in  any  event.  That  bill  was  of 
sufficient  signfficance  that  a  new  procedure 
was  used  and  then  the  House  by  resolution 
waived  certain  of  its  standing  rules  and 
allowed  the  Deputy  Minister  and  another 
official  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  House  while 
the  bill  went  through  committee  of  the  whole 
in  order  that  questions  could  be  asked. 

I  am  certain  that  that  would  have  been 
very  helpful  in  dealing  with  second  reading 
of  this.  We  are  only  on  section  1  and  I  would 
urge  the  Minister  to  consider  that  carefully 
so  that  we  can  get  full  information,  because 
this  is  a  big  bill  and  there  are  a  lot  of  sec- 
tions in  it— it  runs  well  over  100  pages— and 
it  may  be  the  Minister  is  not  going  to  have 
at  his  beck  and  call  speedy  answers  to  all 
the  questions  that  are  going  to  be  asked,  and 
could  well  use  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  officials,  who  would  sit  in  front  of  him 
on  this  bill. 

In  any  event,  that  procedure  was  used 
there  in  dealing  with  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act,  and  that  bill  was  before  the 
House  March  16,  March  17,  March  18, 
March  19,  March  23,  24  and  25-all  those 
days.  And  remember,  in  tliose  days,  too,  the 
Opposition  only  had  a  total  of  nine  mem- 
bers. So  you  can  see  that  pretty  intense  dis- 
cussion took  place  about  that  bill,  and  the 
nine  members  of  the  Opposition  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  and  as  a  result  there  were  many 
amendments  made  in  committee  and  there 
were  amendments  made  later. 
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To  cany  on  with  the  time  sequence,  the 
hill  was  reported  as  amended  on  April  2,  it 
was  given  third  reading  on  April  2  and  Royal 
iissent  on  April  2.    Yes,  April  2. 

Now,  here  we  are  at  June  17.  I  would  be 
surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  bill  gets 
through  committee  of  the  whole  House  today. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  highly  unlikely  that 
no  matter  how  quickly  the  government  would 
like  to  move,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  Royal  assent  would  be  given  before  the 
end  of  June.  In  saying  that  I  am  rather 
optimistic,  I  think. 

Let  us  go  back  again  to  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  bill.  Very  shortly  after  April  2  it 
was  announced  publicly  that  Fred  Gardiner 
was  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Council.  I  would  suspect  that  that 
was  decided  some  time  before,  but  in  any 
event  there  was  a  public  announcement,  and 
on  April  2  he  started  to  work.  He  had  nine 
full  months  to  prepare  for  the  beginning  of 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto- 
nine  full  months— and  he  spent  those  summer 
months  getting  together  with  members  of  the 
various  elected  councils,  interviewing  pro- 
posed department  heads  and  selecting  depart- 
ment heads  from  the  various  municipalities. 
There  was  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  on  January  1,  1954,  Metropolitan  Toronto 
started.  There  was  not  a  day  too  much  time 
given  for  the  preparation  of  this  important 
change. 

The  situation  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  exactly 
parallel  except  for  the  time  sequence.  In  the 
days  of  1953  and  1954,  relating  to  the  muni- 
cipahty  of  Metrop>olitan  Toronto,  there  was 
reasonable  time  between  first  and  second 
reading  and  there  was  reasonable  time  after 
the  bill  received  Royal  assent,  so  that  the 
new  chairman  was  able  to  establish  the  pro- 
cedures and  administrative  processes  by 
which  the  municipality  was  going  to  be 
carried  on.  Now,  here,  sir,  if  the  new  chair- 
man is  named  the  same  day  that  this  bill 
receives  Royal  assent  he  will  have  at  best 
six  months  to  do   a  job  that  took  Gardiner 


nine  months  to  do— and  to  do  no  less  a  com- 
plicated job,  because  you  have  a  bigger  area, 
you  have  more  mimicipalities  involved  and 
you  have  more  problems. 

You  have  problems  that  have  not  become 
quite  so  obvious,  and  there  are  quite  a  lot 
of  details  that  have  to  be  looked  into.  Surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  for  his  un- 
explained hurry.  It  is  important.  I  tliink  it  is 
important  that  we  have  regional  government 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  but  surely  you 
should  give  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  it  a  break,  insofar  as  the  time  is  con- 
cerned? Let  me  refer  you  to  the  very  impor- 
tant precedent  established  when  this  House 
dealt  with  the  municipality  of  MetropoUtan 
Toronto  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  we  raised  this 
point  on  second  reading,  the  Minister  has  not 
wrestled  with  it.  He  says  it  is  important.  He 
has  been  down  to  the  Niagara  peninsula  for 
three  days.  There  have  been  some  people 
who  have  talked  about  it.  He  says  there  are 
a  lot  of  reports  kicking  about. 

There  has  been  no  area  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  that  has  had  more  reports  written 
about  it  than  the  Niagara  peninsula.  I  will  bet 
there  is  a  small  bookcase  full  of  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  Niagara  peninsula  in  somebody's 
office.  Maybe  this  Minister  did  not  keep  them 
all,  but  certainly,  as  long  as  I  have  been  here, 
there  has  always  been  another  report  on  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  But  those  did  not  deal 
with  the  specifics  that  this  bill  has  to  deal 
witli. 

Tliis  bill  speaks  for  itself,  and  this  bill  has 
to  be  very,  very  carefully  examined  by  those 
people  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Chairman— I  see  you  putting  your 
glasses  in  your  pocket  and  I  am  going  to 
have  another  word  or  two  to  say  yet,  so  if 
you  want  to  call  it  6  o'clock,  I  will  gladly  sit 
down. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 


REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY 

OF  NIAGARA 

(Continued) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  174,  an  Act 
to  establish  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara. 

On  Section  I. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  was  saying  at  the  time  we  rose  for 
•the  6.00  o'clock  recess,  it  would  seem  only 
the  essence  of  good  sense  that  the  Minister 
would  accept  the  intelligent  amendment 
moved  by  my  colleague  from  Niagara  Falls 
(Mr.  Bukator),  and  based  on  the  precedent 
that  this  House  established  when  Mr.  Frost 
led  the  government,  that  there  be  ample  and 
reasonable  time  to  consider  this  very  serious 
and  important  step. 

I  would  think  that  in  view  of  the  very 
limited  time  that  is  available  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  that  he  could  well  emerge  as  a  great 
hero  rather  than  someone  who  is  going  to  be 
condemned  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Knight  (Port  Arthur):  I  think  that 
is  highly  unlikely. 

Mr.  Singer:  Particularly  because  I  would 
suspect  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  certain 
ambitions  within  his  party— if  I  could  detach 
him  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch),  who  is  having  a  very  great  conver- 
sation with  him— I  would  think  it  would  stand 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  very 
good  stead  if  he  would  accept  the  eminently 
sensible  suggestion  moved  by  my  colleague 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  the  implementation  of  this  bill  for 
one  year. 

I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
I  do  not  know— 
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Mr.  F.  Young  (York view):  Are  you  one  of 

them? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no;  but  it  was  made  avail- 
able to  me.  It  is  signed  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  waterworks  commission  of 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines-I  knew  that  would 
excite  the  Provincial  Secretary,  yes-and  he 
says: 
Sir: 

Re:  Regional  government 
I  was  instructed  by  the  chairman  to  for- 
ward for  your  information, 

1.  Copy  of  resolution  to  this  commission 
forwarded  to  the  city  council  reflecting  on 
the  proposal  for  regional  government, 

2.  Copy  of  a  letter  of  the  chairman  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Water  Association. 

and  then  he  forwards  a  very  interesting  letter 
written  by  a  Dr.  M.  J.  Sabia,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  waterworks  commission,  of 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch:  Mrs.  Sabia's  husband? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  as  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary adds,  Mrs.  Sabia's  husband.  Dr.  M.  J. 
Sabia,  is  a  very  important  gentleman  in  that 
area. 

Now  Mrs.  Sabia  should  be  well  known,  as 
I  am  sure  she  is,  and  Dr.  Sabia  should  be 
well  known  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Provincial  Secretary  could  prevail  upon  his 
colleague  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  ex- 
pressions put  forward  by  Dr.  Sabia. 

In  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  not 
aware.  Dr.  Sabia  is  the  husband  of  a  very 
important  lady  who  ran  as  a  Conservative 
candidate  in  that  area— unsuccessfully,  but 
who  ran  as  a  Conservative  candidate  in  that 
area— in  the  recent  federal  election.  So  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  views  of  this 
lady  and  the  views  of  her  husband  should 
have  been  received  with  substantial  concern 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  by  his  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
even  if  by  remote  control. 

In  this  letter  dated  February  12,  1969,  Dr. 
Sabia  says  this:  "There  appears  to  be  merit 
deserving  of  our  support  in  the  request  of 
the  city  of  Welland— " 
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I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
(Mr.  Morningstar)  is  not  here,  because  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  interested  in  this— 

Hon.  J.  H.  White  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
am  sorry  your  leader  is  leaving— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  all  right,  it  is  too 
bad  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  sud- 
denly has  emerged  as  an  authority  on  muni- 
cipal affairs  v^^hen  he  was  not  heretofore. 
Howsoever,  if  he  would  bring  his  colleagues 
from  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  at  least  let 
them  sit  in  the  House  while  this  bill  is  being 
considered,  we  think  it  would  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  continue  with  what  Dr.  Sabia  had 
to  say  in  paragraph  five  of  his  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 12: 

There  appears  to  be  merit  deserving  of 
our  support  in  the  request  of  the  city  of 
Welland  to  the  department— 
that  is  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs- 
—to  postpone  the  creation  of  regional  gov- 
ernment for  the  Niagara  Peninsula  for  a 
reasonable  period  to  allow  more  time  for 
study  in  depth. 

This  writer,  for  one,  shares  the  opinion 
of  Welland  that  the   study  of  the   Mayo 
report,  published  in  1966  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  rather  shallow,  judging  by  the 
amount  of  admittedly  unfinished  work. 
Now  I  say,  sir,  when  I  have  to  call  as  witness 
certain  well  known  and  respected  citizens  of 
the   community,   who   are   identified  perhaps 
more   particularly    for   their   support    of    the 
Conservative   Party,   that   one   should   expect 
and   hope    that   the    government   would   pay 
some  substantial  attention. 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  is,  with  the 
precedent  that  you  establish  when  dealing 
with  Metropolitan  Toronto  situation,  that  it 
would  be  only  the  best  course  of  common 
sense  that  you  accept  the  reasonable,  logical 
and  intelligent  amendment  moved  by  my  col- 
league from  Niagara  Falls,  and  accept  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Sabia  and  others— the 
people  of  Welland. 

As  I  say,  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  is  not  here  tonight,  but  I  am  sure 
having  heard  this  letter  if  I  had  to  refresh  his 
memory,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  rise 
in  support  of  our  position  that  you  adopt  this 
suggestion  and  accept  the  recommendation 
put  forward  by  my  colleague  to  postpone  it. 
Now,  we  are  not  asking  that  you  abandon 
it  because  we  believe  that  regional  govem- 
ment— no,  you  can  ask  me  questions  after  I 
am  through. 


Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Would  you,  before  you  leave  this 
point,  permit  a  question? 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  concern  over  the 
St.  Catharines  water  commission  indicates 
that  the  member  for  Downsview  is  now  in 
favour  of  the  perpetuation,  as  they  are,  of 
single  purpose  bodies? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  thought 
he  had  a  very  clever  question.  The  Minister 
has  researched,  as  has  his  staff,  the  various 
pronouncements  I  have  made  over  the  years 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  got  a  file  of  them  there; 
he  delights  in  reading  them  back  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  will  do  it  again,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  am  sure  before  the  night 
is  over  we  will  hear  some  more  of  them  back. 

As  I  have  said  over  the  ten  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  am  very  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  the  abandoning  to  appointed 
people  in  authority,  the  dealing  with  matters 
of  public  affairs  and  the  spending  of  public 
money.  I  believe  those  responsibilities  should 
be  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  are 
elected,  and  who  have  to  appeal  from  time  to 
time  to  the  electorate  for  their  support. 

But  I  suggest— since  there  is  such  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  people— that  rather  than 
rush  into  this  thing,  rather  than  rush  into  this 
and  say,  with  less  than  six  months  available, 
that  whoever  the  chairman  might  be  of  this 
new  regional  go\ernment  in  Niagara,  that  you 
give  him  a  break;  give  him  a  chance,  give 
him  the  same  chance  that  you  gave  Fred 
Gardiner  here.  Fred  Gardiner  made  a  great 
success  of  it  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Give  the  new  man  in  Niagara  the  same  chance 
as  you  gave  Fred  Gardiner  and  give  him  a 
reasonable  time  to  organize  this  thing  into  a 
viable  working  entity. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  keep  the  attention 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  but  I 
would  think  that  he  should  read  through  the 
debates.  Let  me  refer  him  to  the  journals  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario,  Volume 
LXXXVII,  1952-53,  which  deal  with  the  con- 
cern of  this  body  with  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Act.  He  could  well  set  his  sail,  well  set 
a  pattern  by  what  was  done  at  that  time. 

Now,  Metropolitan  Toronto  1  think  was 
a  success.  It  came  out  of  a  great  emergency 
but  Fred  Gardiner  was  the  sort  of  kingpin, 
the  linchpin,  that  made  this  thing  work  suc- 
cessfully, but  you  gave  him  time,  or  your 
predecessors  gave  him  time.  You  are  not  being 
fair  to  the  people  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
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who  are  going  to  be  charged  by  this  govern- 
ment with  making  this  work. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  If  yon 
Imd  your  way  they  would  have  had— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  interested  in  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  has  to  say. 
I  wish  he  would  say  it  out  loud  and  let  me 
sulbside  for  a  moment  while  he  makes  his 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  memtber  for 
Downsview  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  pay  great  attention  to 
what  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  has  to 
say,  because  he  has  had  substantial  mimicipal 
experience  and  he  is  concerned  about  the 
efiFective  functioning  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. He  and  I  have  talked  on  many  occa- 
sions about  how  municipalities  should  be 
run,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  member  for 
Simcoe  Centre  will  agree  witli  me  tliat  if  you 
are  going  to  charge  someone  new  with  this 
unusual  responsibility,  he  should  have  ample 
time  to  plan  it  out  properly. 

If  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AfFairs,  were 
to  choose  the  very  able  member  from  Simcoe 
Centre  to  be  the  first  regional  chairman  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula— and  I  would  com- 
mend that  thought  to  him  very  seriously— I 
am  sure  that  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre 
would  be  among  the  first  to  say:  "Give  me 
time  to  do  it  properly."  Now  that  is  the  point. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
member  for  Simcoe  Centre  and  his  experience 
and  his  knowledge  of  municipal  aflFairs,  but 
he  would  be  among  the  first  to  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs:  "Give  me  time 
to  do  it  properly."  Now  you  are  not  doing 
that  here,  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  I 
therefore  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have 
really  nothing  to  add  on  this  point— until  we 
hear  from  members  of  the  government— I  have 
really  nothing  more  to  say  at  this  point  than 
to  urge,  very  seriously,  on  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  not  that  he  should  abandon 
this— we  think  this  is  a  good  scheme;  we 
think  by  and  large  the  principles  you  have 
enunciated  are  intelligent  and  logical  and 
based  on  the  established  precedents— but  give 
enough  time  so  that  the  details  can  be 
worked  out.  So  that  when  government  starts 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  the  new  kind  of 
government,  that  it  works  with  a  purpose,  it 
works  intelligently,  and  it  works  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people  who  live  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  was  on  his  feet  next. 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  the  amendment  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  it  is  to 
hoist  the  subsection  (n)  in  section  1  in  the 
interpretation. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has  suggested 
that  the  essence  of  the  amendment  is  to 
hoist.  The  essence  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  hoist,  it  is  to  postpone  the  effective  date 
for  one  year;  very  different  from  hoisting. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  accept  tlie  interjection  from 
the  hon.  member.  I  think  it  all  falls  in  the 
same  realm.  You  want  to  postiX)ne  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section  until  1971.  Now 
I  assume  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  answer  a  lot  of  the  misunder- 
standing, and  the  complaints  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

I  want  to  support  the  government  and  op- 
pose the  amendment.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
some  sentiment  with  the  objections  of  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  in  his  political  ploy 
to,  at  some  time  or  other,  fall  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  regional  govern- 
ment development  in  the  peninsular  area.  It 
is  very  obvious. 

As  we  know,  the  Mayo  report  came  down 
in  August,  1966,  and  certainly  the  member, 
and  any  provincial  member  in  the  peninsula, 
had  an  opportunity  to  argue  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  development  of  this  new  system, 
with  the  people  involved. 

It  is  surprising  that  we  did  not  have  the 
same  opposition  on  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  They  took,  at  the  same  time,  the  same 
position— that  we  want  to  fall  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence,  regardless  of  what  happens, 
full  well  knowing  that  the  exi)eriment  of 
going  into  regional  government  is  going  to 
create  problems  that  all  of  us,  as  members, 
whether  provincial,  federal  or  municipal,  in 
the  area,  have  to  face,  and  have  to  try  and 
make  work.  The  biggest  argument  that  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  has  given  is  that 
the  people  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to 
cost.  Well,  the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  knows  full  well. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
will  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  when 
you  get  married. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  In  these  changing  times  none 
of  us  can  say  what  a  new  development  is 
going  to  cost.  But  what  bothers  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  they  have  not  been  very 
frank  with  their  people.  If  any  member  is 
trying  to  say  to  his  people  that,  in  this  new 
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experiment  of  regional  government,  it  is  going 
to  be  cheaper  for  the  taxpayer,  then  he  is 
misleading  his  people. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  cheaper  for  them,  it 
is  going  to  cost  more  money.  The  whole 
programme  is  devised,  not  to  save  money, 
and  not  to  reduce  taxes.  I  am  one  individual, 
maybe  there  are  many  others,  who  feels  that, 
for  our  municipal  taxation,  we  get  the  best 
dollar  value  of  any  taxation  area.  We  get  far 
more  value  for  our  municipal  taxation  dollar 
than  we  get  from  the  federal  government's 
taxation  dollar.  And  that  can  be  proven  by 
simple  statistics.  So  the  first  thing  we  have 
to  say  is— and  we  cannot  say  to  our  people  it 
is  going  to  save  them  money— that  what  the 
plan  is  devised  to  do  is  to  give  better  and 
more  efficient  municipal  government  and 
better  development  for  the  area.  And  if  we 
take  that  first,  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
sooner  we  do  that  the  better. 

Now  all  parties,  including  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Liberal  Party,  since  tlie 
first  mention  of  regional  government,  have 
said  it  is  a  good  thing.  We  have  criticized  the 
Conservative  government  for  delaying  and 
taking  too  much  time  in  getting  on  the  road 
to  developing  regional  goverrmient  in  this 
province.  We  could  criticize  them  perhaps  for 
reaching  tliis  stage  and  not  doing  the  research 
and  background  work  that  should  have  been 
done  to  develop  the  communication  with  the 
small  municipalities.  That  is  one  thing. 

And  we  can  still  criticize  them  for  that— 
on  the  outcome  of  the  first  few  years'  experi- 
ment, if  it  is  necessary.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  think  it  will,  if  we  all  apply 
ourselves  to  the  main  concept  of  regional 
government. 

So  I  diink  that  we  should  not  play  games 
v/ith  this  very  important  development.  This 
is  the  first  one  in  the  sense  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  Ottawa-Carleton  develop- 
ment. There  are  different  concepts  that  apply 
to  it,  there  are  different  resx>onsibilities.  If  we 
take  the  Ottawa,  the  Peninsula,  the  Halton- 
Peel  and  the  Wentworth  county  situations 
each  one  must  be  seen  as  an  experiment  of 
its  own.  We  should  realize  that  the  govern- 
ment established  different  commissioners  in 
each  one  with  a  different  concept,  as  I  have 
gathered  out  of  reading  the  report;  each 
commission  that  was  developed  took  a  dif- 
ferent concept.  There  are  different  applica- 
tions from  the  different  people. 

To  fiddle  around  with  opposition  to  an 
implementation  date  between  1970  and  1971 
is  showing  an  irresponsible  lack  of  courage 
by  the  Liberal  Party. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
wortli  was  on  his  feet  previously. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  find  myself  in  a  position  that  one  often 
finds  himself  in  in  this  House.  I  have  looked 
with  considerable  interest  at  the  bill  and  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  Liberal  motion  to  post- 
pone it  a  year.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  they  are  saying;  I  do  not  agree 
v/ith  their  reasons  to  postponing  it.  I  am  con- 
cerned, like  most  peopie,  that  the  bringing 
about  of  regional  government  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  same  kind  of  financial  chaos  that 
was  faced  in  the  educational  amalgamation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  and 
1  am  not  convinced  that  postponing  it  for  a 
year— or  even  two  years— is  going  to  make 
any  difference.  I  am  afraid  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  Niagara  area  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  higher  costs  with  very  little 
in  return.  I  am  afraid  that,  as  in  the  educa- 
tion field,  costs  will  rise.  No  one  will  quite 
know  why  and  the  taxpayer  who  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  any  more  will  be  forced 
to  pay  more. 

What  I  say  about  the  Liberal  motion  is 
this.  To  postpone  it  a  year  will  not  make 
any  difference.  What  has  to  be  done  is  this: 
As  we  introduce  the  change  to  regional 
government,  we  must  make  the  necessary 
alterations  in  the  financing  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  has  to  be  done  simultaneously. 
It  cannot  be  done  two  or  three  months,  two 
or  three  years,  or  any  time  after  that  because 
the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  people  of  this 
province.  They  cannot  afford  the  additional 
cost.  They  could  not  afford  it  educationally 
and  they  cannot  afford  it  municipally. 

I  find  myself  in  an  awkward  position  be- 
cause I  find  the  Liberals  suggesting  a  year's 
postponement,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  govern- 
ment making  a  counter  proposal  to  immedi- 
ately embark  on  a  programme  that  will  bring 
about  some  equity  in  the  financial  position  of 
municipalities. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Will  the  mem- 
ber settle  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  settle  for  anything  that 
will  bring  about  a  change  to  the  municipal 
financing,  provide  an  equitability  in  financing 
municipal  problems.  I  think  one  of  the  first 
things  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  education 
right  out  of  the  field  of  municipal  taxation 
entirely.  We  must  get  to  a  position,  I  say 
this  to  the  Minister,  where  only  those  things 
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that   are   directly   related   to   the   owning   of 
property  are  a  part  of  municipal  policy. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  Minister  is  this:  that 
to  press  ahead  and  bring  about  the  formation 
of  a  regional  government,  without  first  indi- 
cating clearly  how  it  is  going  to  be  financed, 
will  bring  nothing  but  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  particular  aspect  of  regional 
government  and  it  calls  for  a  delay  for  one 
year.  While  the  hon.  member,  with  respect, 
was  out  of  order— so  had  some  of  the  other 
members  been.  I  have  been  trying  not  to 
be  too  restrictive  in  this  particular  debate, 
because  it  is  an  important  bill.  It  has  far- 
reaching  implications  and  I  have  permitted 
a  fairly  extensive  amount  of  flexibility  in  the 
debate  up  to  this  point,  but— 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  what 
you  say.  Let  me  tie  it  in  to  what  has  been 
said.  The  suggestion  has  been  that  we  post- 
pone it  for  a  year.  I  suggest  that  we  do 
not  have  to  postpone  it  for  a  year;  I  do  not 
think  that  we  must  postpone  it  at  all.  I  think 
that  what  is  required  is  for  the  government 
to  indicate  clearly  how  this  is  going  to  be 
financed,  and  what  changes  are  going  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  municipal  taxation  field. 
That  will  make  sure,  guarantee  to  us,  that 
there  will  be  no  repeat  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  educational  amalgamational  sphere. 
And  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  the  bringing 
about  of  small  jurisdictions  into  large.  Whether 
or  not  we  postpone  it  for  one  year,  two  years, 
or  22  years  will  make  no  difference,  unless 
this  government  is  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  at  the  basic  municipal 
financing  level.  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will 
do  that,  or  if  he  will  not  do  that.  And  I  find 
myself  unable  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  member  from  Sudbury  would 
say,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  party  to  the 
left  is  so  obtuse  that  they  cannot  see  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  amendment.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hoisting  this  bill,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  being  against  regional  government, 
or  coming  down  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  I  would  wager  this:  the  Minister  of 
Education  would  give  his  eye  tooth  to  have 
his  Bill  44  deferred  for  a  year  so  that  he  could 
bring  in  some  meaningful  amendments  to  it 
before  it  becomes  implemented. 


We  are  now  seeing  the  results  of  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  rushing  Bill  44  through  the 
House— simply  because  the  Premier  decided 
to  announce  regional  school  boards  on  a 
county  basis.  Now  we  are  paying  for  that. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  educational  com- 
mittee when  the  amendments  were  being 
brought  in,  right  up  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ments before  the  bill  came  back  into  the 
House  for  committee  consideration  here. 
Amendments  that  we  brought  in  were  scoffed 
at.  They  did  not  fulfill  the  need  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

Representation  had  been  made  there  to  say 
what  would  happen  if  the  bill  were  imple- 
mented in  that  manner,  but  it  had  to  go 
through  by  a  certain  date.  If  this  bill  is  going 
through  as  it  is  now,  to  reach  a  certain  date, 
justice  will  not  prevail  for  the  people  of  the 
Niagara  area.  A  more  meaningful  bill  could 
be  amended  in  the  next  session,  once  the 
government  set-up  has  been  established,  and 
the  date  delayed  until  1971. 

If  the  Minister  were  honest  and  told  us  all 
the  problems  of  the  Ottawa-Carl eton  region  at 
the  present  time,  some  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  Ottawa  Journal  of  last  Thursday,  June  12, 
we  could  see  that  he  has  numerous  problems 
there  which  need  amendments  and  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  in  due  course. 

The  disparity  between  the  cities  and  the 
rural  areas  is  now  coming  to  light.  These  are 
things  which  could  be  worked  out,  and  the 
point  made  by  the  hon.  member  regarding 
the  necessity  JFor  the  new  chairman  to  have 
sufficient  time  so  that  the  area  can  become 
accustomed  to  regional  thinking  and  not  paro- 
chial thinking  could  also  be  considered. 

You  have  got  people  now  living  in  small 
communities.  You  are  asking  them  to  change 
their  territorial  boundaries  overnight,  and,  in 
six  months,  they  are  supposed  to  start  acting 
in  new  ways,  with  new  neighbours,  in  a  new 
method. 

Give  this  another  12  months  for  tibe  people 
to  become  acclimatized  and  you  will  find  that 
your  regional  council  will  do  a  much  better 
job.  They  will  think  in  terms  of  regionalism 
and  not  about  vested  interests  within  the 
community.  But  to  have  this  thrust  in  so 
quickly— a  bill  of  this  importance— brought 
into  the  Legislature,  as  has  been  shown  by 
other  members  just  a  week  ago  and  now  com- 
ing up  for  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
does  not  give  ample  time  for  anyone  to  give 
it  proper  consideration. 

The  Minister  must  surely  know  the  prob- 
lems in  the  area  have  not  all  been  dealt  with 
in  the  bill.  He  is  going  to  have  to  make  a 
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decision  sooner  or  later— what  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  Grimsby  area?  Whether  it  is 
going  into  the  Wentworth  region?  Or  into 
the  Niagara  region?  This  probably  could  be 
ascertained  with  proper  study  during  the  next 
year  and  I  would  think  that  this  bill's  effec- 
tive date,  postponed  for  one  year,  would 
make  the  Niagara  region  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful unit,  as  the  functions  of  government 
are  changed. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  to  consider  this. 
Changing  the  boundaries  of  the  region  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  units  is 
not  going  to  accomplish  anything  unless  there 
are  functions  within  the  government  itself  of 
the  area  that  can  be  changed  for  the  better 
through  this. 

I  have  another  very  important  reason  for 
wanting  to  see  this  amendment  carried  here 
tonight.  We  are  not  against  regional  govern- 
ment; I  think  we  have  made  that  very  clear. 
We  do  believe  however,  that  between  the 
time  when  regional  government  was  first  pro- 
posed— 

Mr.  P.  D.  Law] or  (Lakeshore):  You  legis- 
late by  proposing  all  and  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Good:  —was  first  proposed  and  the 
reality  of  today,  the  world  has  not  stood  still. 
Consequently,  regional  government  today  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  static  and  mechani- 
cal government  that  was  proposed  even  by 
Mayo  as  recently  as  1966. 

A  year  from  now,  the  whole  game  could 
be  different.  I  say  this  because  in  the  past 
few  days,  I  have  seen— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Prophecy  without  decision. 

Mr.  Good:  I  have  seen,  in  the  last  few 
days,  exciting  evidence  that  regional  govern- 
ment, in  the  new  sense  of  tlie  word,  is  full 
of  dynamic  possibilities.  Personally,  I  am 
busy  revising  some  of  my  own  thoughts, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  All  sorts  of  dynamic  pos- 
sibilities—without   any    positive    response. 

Mr.  Good:  Are  you  going  to  speak  after, 
or  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  I  will  speak  after  you  are 
finished;  why  not  now  too? 

Mr.  Good:  All  right.  I  think  we  all  have 
to  revise  our  ideas  under  the  weight  of  new 
and  impressive  evidence  which  suggests  that 
static  tiers  are  not  necessarily  the  complete 
answer  to  all  our  government  function 
changes  that  are  needed  so  badly.  There  now 
appears  to  be  other,  newer,  better,  cheaper 


and  more  effective  ways  of  achieving  some, 
at  least,  of  the  ends  that  we  all  seek. 

The  better  rationalization  of  government 
functions  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  is  the  only  important  issue  that  needs 
to  be  considered  when  we  talk  about  regional 
government, 

I  believe  that  access  and  service  can  best 
be  balanced  by  an  approach  which  gives  new 
dignit>'  to  the  municipal  office.  At  the  same 
time,  the  traditional  function  that  is  carried 
out  tliere  can  be  modified  to  a  degree  in  line 
with  the  changing  times, 

I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  not  all 
the  functions  previously  thought  of  as  being 
effectively  carried  out  by  this  tier  or  that  tier 
can  be  performed  more  efficiently  by  a 
freshly  recruited  staff,  TJiey  will  undoubtedly 
have  inflated  salaries  and  new  tenures  of 
office,  and  will  be  housed  in  new  brick  build- 
ings and  mortar.  Certainly  some  functions 
will  require  new  buildings,  but  far  fewer 
than  were  thought  even  as  recently  as  a  year 
or  two  ago,  when  new  techniques  of  func- 
tional analysis  of  governmental  operations 
were  first  being  aired.  This  art  has  come  a 
vast  distance  in  the  last  12  months.  The  Min- 
ister knows  what  I  am  talking  about  and  he 
has  got  to  face  it  sooner  or  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  be  difficult.  I  do  know  what  the 
meml>er  is  talking  about.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  section— 
definitions— which  we  have  stretched  to  talk 
about  postponing  the  bill  for  a  year.  That  is 
the  motion.  If  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
anything  it  should  have  l3een  said  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  It  really  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  amendment  or  this  section  of  the 
bill,  I  think  we  are  really  trying  all  our 
patience  just  a  little  bit, 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  pointed  out  on  two 
occasions  during  the  debate  on  this  motion 
for  amendment  that  the  members  were  stray- 
ing somewhat.  In  most  cases,  they  did  relate 
their  remarks  back  to  the  matter  of  delaying 
the  bill.  I  think  they  were  giving  reasons 
why  they  thought  the  bill  should  be  delayed. 
But  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  much  of  this  debate  has  been 
straying  considerably,  I  find  what  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  has  been  saying,  by 
virtue  of  reading  from  a  statement  on  the 
concept  of  regional  government,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  straying  quite  a  little  ways  from 
the  matter  of  the  motion  before  us. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  I 
will  get  back  to  tlie  points  why  I  think  this 
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amendment  should  carry  and  why  the  intro- 
duction of  it,  the  efiFective  date,  should  be 
delayed  for  a  year. 

At  the  confederation  building  in  Ottawa 
last  Thursday,  I  saw  the  demonstration  of 
radically  new  electronic  terminals  that  could 
be  located  in  every  municipal  office  in  On- 
tario for  as  little  as  $42  a  month.  This  is 
equipment  that  would  use  the  existing  Ontario 
government's  circuits  without  interfering  with 
voice  traflBc,  equipment  that  would  turn  out 
—for  the  citizens  of  this  province— the  answers 
that  they  now  wait  for  months.  I  now  can 
see  that  this  bill  was  written  by  people  who 
have  not  caught  up  with  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  his  global  village  concept. 

Because  of  this  technology  with  us  now— 
and  it  is  inexpensive— the  government  ought 
to  be  seeking  the  advice  within  the  next  year. 
This  could  be  done  if  this  effective  date  were 
postponed  for  one  year.  They  should  be  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  two  or  three  of  the  people 
in  the  province  who  are  specializing  in  the 
electronic  analysis  of  government  function. 

The  Minister  knows  who  these  people  are. 
He  knows  who  is  doing  the  work  in  this  area. 
They  have  made  no  effort  to  bring  any  of 
this  advanced  information  into  this  bill.  It  is 
there  for  them  and  I  think  that  they  should 
personally  take  very  quick  steps  to  give  grants 
to  these  people  who  could  come  up  with  a 
report.  The  report  would  not  be  on  the  need 
for  a  change,  we  all  know  that  that  change 
is  necessary,  but  be  on  newer  ways  of  doing 
the  things  that  this  present  bill  seeks  to  do  in 
its  pedestrian  and  mechanical  fashion. 

My  colleague  for  Niagara  Falls  suggests 
that  we  should  not  be  telling  you  how  to  do 
the  job,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  should  content 
ourselves  with  exposing  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  have  the  modem  answers  to  the  modem 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  province.  It  is 
certainly  a  moot  point  whether  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  be  better  served  by  allowing 
Niagara  to  be  the  scene  of  the  government's 
downfall  and  its  residents  the  guinea  pigs  or 
whether  we  can  serve  our  constituents  better 
by  altering  them  ahead  of  time.  The  first  of 
the  regional  governments  may  very  well  be 
the  last  if  they  are  to  be  the  static  mechanical 
kind  which  this  bill  is  proposing. 

As  a  critic  of  this  department,  I  feel  that 
perhaps  the  broader  responsibility  would  be 
for  postponing  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
for  the  Minister  to  look  hard  and  fast  at  new 
concepts  of  functional  change  within  the 
area.  The  people  down  at  the  bottom  end  of 
the  scale  could  get  their  autonomy  and  the 
goveming  of  themselves  back  into  their  own 


hands  in  a  meaningful  maimer.  You  just  can- 
not change  boundaries  without  changing 
functions,  and  you  have  not  shown,  to  my 
satisfaction,  how  the  functions  are  going  to 
be  improved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  change  neither  functions 
nor  boundaries. 

Mr.  Coed:  Quite  apart  from  all  the  sound 
arguments  that  already  have  been  advanced, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  listen  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  village  of  Chip- 
pawa,  the  township  of  Willoughby  and  the 
township  of  Crowland— whose  brief  to  me 
made  a  lot  of  sense— and  which  I  hope  the 
Minister  has  read— you  have  to  realize  that 
all  they  are  asking  for  is  a  further  study  in 
detail,  so  that  meaningful  amendments  could 
be  brought  into  this  within  the  next  year. 

I  support  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
change  of  date,  just  as  has  happened  in  other 
areas  of  concem.  I  think  a  year's  delay  will 
allow  the  govemment  to  change  its  mind  and 
bring  in  progressive  amendments  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  everyone  in  Ontario.  It  is  the 
effective  date  that  makes  the  people  of  Nia- 
gara helpless.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  they  should  be  the  bmnt  of  this  untimely 
experiment,  if— as  I  know  we  have— we  now 
have  something  better  to  offer.  Let  us  forget 
the  haste  then  and,  if  we  are  to  do  the  job, 
let  us  do  it  properly.  The  people  of  Niagara 
and  of  Ontario  deserve  the  best  that  can  be 
offered  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  have  been  seven 
Liberal  speakers  and  three  New  Democrats. 
The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kent  (Mr.  Spence)  is  next. 

Mr.  Young:  If  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
wants  to  talk  now,  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  tonight  is  in  respect  to  time.  The 
suggestion  is  that  we  postpone  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legisaltion  for  one  year.  This  is 
time.  In  other  words,  what  the  amendment 
asks  is  buying  a  better  deal,  or  a  better  situ- 
ation, or  a  better  municipality  through  an- 
other 12  months  of  time.    Right? 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  this  makes  sense 
and  sometimes  it  does  not.  Occasionally  we 
need  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  look  into  a 
situation  to  understand  its  complexities,  and 
to  arrive  at  proper  conclusions.  But  sometimes 
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extra  time  only  brings  confusion  and  conster- 
nation. Sometimes  it  only  brings  a  wreckage 
of  a  good  idea. 

As  I  look  at  this  situation,  from  a  time 
standpoint— I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  of 
the  commission  by  H.  B.  Mayo,  chief  com- 
missioner, and  it  says  this:  "The  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  on  June  9,  1965." 

Now,  for  a  period  of  one  year  until  August 
2,  1966,  the  Mayo  commission  investigated 
the  situation.  They  heard  from  the  people  of 
Niagara,  from  all  areas.  They  heard  from 
municipalities,  from  everybody  who  wanted 
to  submit  an  idea.  And  across  that  whole 
area  the  ferment  of  ideas  was  seen  over  that 
time.  People  thought:  "What  kind  of  muni- 
cipality do  we  want?  What  are  the  new  con- 
ditions that  should  be  laid  down?" 

Finally,  out  of  that  ferment,  Mr.  Mayo 
brought  in  his  report  on  August  2,  1966. 

Because  of  that  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  some  of  us  were  fairly  familiar  with  it 
at  the  time,  the  people  who  took  paii:  in  it 
understood  it,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
were  sympathetic  to  tlie  whole  idea  of  a 
new  region  in  the  Niagara  area.  Certainly, 
they  did  not  agree  witli  all  the  ideas  that 
Mr.  Mayo  presented.  But  after  that  report, 
they  discussed  it,  and  back  and  forth  flowed 
the  ideas  between  the  department,  and  the 
municipalities,  and  the  officials  there. 

By  the  fall  of  tliat  year,  a  consensus  was 
emerging.  Then  came  the  municipal  elections. 
And,  in  those  municipal  elections,  this  report 
played  a  prominent  part.  Some  municipal 
officials  were  turfed  out,  others  were  brought 
in,  and  you  had  a  new  complexion  on  the 
new  councils.  Because  of  that,  new  opposi- 
tion emerged. 

And  so  the  Minister  of  the  time  saw  fit, 
instead  of  giving  the  leadership  and  pushing 
the  thing  forward  and  keeping  the  discussion 
going,  to  delay  and  to  sort  of  sit  on  it,  and 
forget  the  thing  for  tlie  time  being.  That 
resulted  in  the  whole  Mayo  report  going  back 
into  the  land  of  limbo,  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  dying  out. 

Then,  witli  the  new  Minister,  discussions 
started  afresh,  and  an  initiative  was  under- 
taken to  revive  the  Mayo  report,  to  get  new 
discussions  underway,  and  to  get  new  ideas 
fermenting.  This  was  done.  Over  the  last 
period  of  time,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
change  in  thinking  about  some  details.  But 
there  has  been  a  momentum  liuilding  up, 
luitil  today,  people  in  the  Niagara  peninsula 


are  ready  to  seriously  consider  the  formation 
of  a  new  regional  government. 

I  quite  realize  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  has  talked  to  a  lot  of  people- 
far  more  than  I  have  talked  to.  He  has 
sampled  opinion  there,  and  he  has  brought 
an  opinion  to  us— that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  opposition. 

That  may  well  be  true.  There  always  is  to 
any  new  idea,  particularly  in  this  field.  But  I 
also  have  talked  to  quite  a  lot  of  people  in 
that  particular  section  of  the  country.  I  at- 
tended a  couple  of  meetings  over  there  over 
the  last  few  days,  and  I  heard  what  went  on. 
Generally  this  was  the  expression  to  me: 
"Yes,  we  are  not  too  happy  with  some  details; 
yes,  we  think  that  we  would  rather  stick  to 
the  old  concept,  but,  we  know  that  this  has  to 
come  and  we  might  as  well  face  it  now  as 
later." 

Now,  a  great  many  other  people  that  I 
have  talked  to  said:  "This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  been  looking  for;  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  want.  Let  us  have  it;  let 
us  get  on  with  it." 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  But,  did  they  know  the 
Act?  Could  they  specify  the  sections? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Wliy  do 
you  not  just  cross  the  floor? 

Mr.  Young:  This  has  been  discussed  for 
many  years  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  different  from  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Young:  The  ideas  have  been  dis- 
cussed since  1965.  The  legislation  embodies 
the  ideas. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  will  not  listen  to  them. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right.  You  can  try  to  get 
out  of  it,  but  as  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned, 
most  of  the  people  now  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  who  are  interested  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  Act  and  have  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  it  and  to  express  opinions. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  In  one  week? 

Mr.  Young:  You  know,  when  you  want  to 
stand  on  technicalities,  you  can  stand  on 
technicalities. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  not  a  technicality. 

Mr.  Young:  But  the  whole  theory  and  idea 
of  rebuilt  government  came  thundering  from 
those  front  benches  of  that  party  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  When  was  the  Act  brought 
in? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  people 
want  to  try  to  stop  things  on  technicalities, 
they  can  sit  on  any  technicality  they  want. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Why  do  you  not  go  across 
the  floor  and  be  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Young:  All  right.  They  can  stick  to 
any  technicality  they  like.  But  the  facts  are 
these— that  the  momentum  has  built  up,  there 
is  leadership  in  that  area,  leadership  by  local 
people— very  sound  and  knowledgeable  local 
people— who  are  ready  now  to  move  forward. 
People  who  are  ready  to  take  their  chance 
with  regional  government— regional  govern- 
ment which,  as  I  said  before,  has  been  talked 
about  by  both  parties  on  this  side  of  the 
House  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  agree  that  there  is  disquiet  among  some 
people,  and  the  disquiet  can  be  traced  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House  in  large  measure. 
That  has  been  mentioned.  The  Minister  of 
Education  saw  fit  to  bring  in  his  omnibus  Bill 
44  without  proper  consultation  with  his  con- 
freres, and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
knows  all  too  well  the  disastrous  results  of  this, 
and  he  knows  that  his  job  is  made  far  more 
diflBcult  because  of  Bill  44. 

He  also  knows,  as  I  mentioned  the  other 
day,  that  if  that  bill  had  waited,  and  we  had 
co-ordinated  the  boundaries  of  the  educa- 
tional jurisdictions  with  the  boundaries  of 
regional  government,  we  would  not  be  in 
nearly  as  much  trouble  as  we  are  today.  But 
that  does  not  say  that  we  have  to  wait,  be- 
cause there  has  been  one  mistake.  The  other 
thing  that  the  Minister  knows,  and  knows 
well,  is  that  he  cannot  hope  to  make  regional 
government  succeed  unless  he  puts  a  financial 
base  under  that  regional  government. 

The  foundation  plan  has  got  to  come  and 
the  very  course  of  events  will  bring  that 
financial  base  to  this  province.  It  has  to  come, 
and  it  will  come,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better.  But  to  go  forward  into  this  bill  at  this 
time,  without  providing  an  adequate  financial 
base,  is  going  to  mean  higher  taxation.  When 
I  say  higher  taxation  I  realize  this  fact:  that 
municipal  taxes  are  going  to  rise  no  matter 
whether  we  have  regional  government  or 
stick  to  the  old  type  that  we  have  today.  They 
are  going  up,  and  my  guess  is  that  they  are 
going  to  go  up  faster  in  the  small,  inefficient 
municipalities,  than  they  will  in  the  new 
regional  municipalities— simply  because  in- 
efficiency costs  money,  much  money;  far  more 
than  efficiency  does. 


If  we  bring  efficiency  into  the  municipal 
government  we  are  going  to  cut  down  on  the 
steep  rise  of  taxation,  but  it  is  still  going  to 
rise.  The  other  factor  in  this  time  situation 
which  brings  fear  to  people's  minds,  is  the 
other  thing  that  we  discussed,  the  form  where 
we  are  going  to  have  the  new  municipality 
inserted  between  the  present  municipality  and 
the  provincial  government.  As  I  said  the  other 
day,  I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  we  should 
think  in  terms  of  the  regional  government 
being  the  taxing  authority  that  spends  the 
money— and  this  was  expressed  in  the  meet- 
ings over  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  last  week. 
To  put  in  another  level,  simply  means  more 
expense  and  more  irresponsibility  because 
these  people  do  not  have  to  tax— and  yet  they 
spend.  It  means  more  irresponsibility  than  if 
we  had  the  one  large  municipalit>'. 

We  are  not  going  to  find  out  in  this  one 
year  what  regional  government  is  going  to 
cost.  It  is  a  sheer  impossibihty,  in  spite  of 
what  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  may  say. 
The  simple  reason  is  that  the  decisions  about 
expenditures  are  going  to  have  to  be  made 
by  the  new  municipal  governments  and 
regional  government.  These  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  have  to  decide  what  is 
going  to  be  spent  and  the  postponement  of 
one  year  is  not  going  to  help  that  situation 
at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  tH)urse  it  is. 

Mr.  Young:  It  is  not  going  to  help  it  one 
iota  because  you  have  to  set  up  your  new 
government  and  then  say  to  those  people: 
Be  as  frugal  as  you  know  how,  keep  those 
big  salaries  down  to  reasonable  levels. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Young:  They  have  to  decide,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
was  demanding  that  the  local  people  make 
the  decisions,  that  is  what  he  wants.  Right. 
Then  he  wants  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  to  make  a  decision  about  the  salaries, 
the  taxes  and  the  fiscal  structure. 

Some  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  what  you  were  saying, 
and  it  just  would  never  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  When  I 
pointed  my  finger  to  that  man,  he  imme- 
diately credited  me  with  words  I  never  used 
and  do  not  intend  to  use.  I  say  this  to  put 
the  record  straight:  If  they  are  going  to  hire 
a  chairman  for  that  area,  a  vice-chairman,  and 
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a  deputy  for  him,  this  man  in  this  bill  ought 
to  spell  out  what  their  wages  are— not  do 
what  they  did  in  the  school  board.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  If  they  are  going  to  hire  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  Opposition  then  they  are 
going  to  pay  them.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  from 
Yorkview, 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  obviously  a  double  stan- 
dard of  some  kind.  If  the  local  people  are 
going  to  make  the  fundamental  decisions,  if 
they  are  going  to  decide  on  their  own  officials, 
that  is,  who  they  shall  be  and  what  salaries 
they  shall  get,  that  cannot  now  be  spelled  out 
by  the  Minister.  You  would  call  him  a  dictator 
if  he  tried  that  in  Niagara  Falls. 

He  has  the  makings,  let  us  say,  of  some- 
thing like  tliat,  but  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
realize  that  these  decisions  ultimately  have  to 
be  made  by  the  new  government  when  they 
are  set  up.  I  hope  that  those  new  govern- 
ments will  show  the  good  sense  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  attributed  to  them. 
We  hope  they  will. 

The  Liberals  think  there  is  some  magic  in 
a  twelve  month  delay.  It  is  just  incompre- 
hensible. You  have  had  since  1965  to  work 
this  out.  The  Liberal  Party  is  for  reform, 
but  not  yet.  They  talk  reform,  but  when  re- 
form is  proposed  they  say  not  yet. 

We  saw  this  in  the  Lakehead  bill,  we  see 
it  now,  and  tlie  fact  is  that  what  this  party 
wants  to  do  is  to  come  down  on  both  sides.  It 
decides  that  it  is  going  to  get  the  vote  from 
the  people  who  are  against  the  bill  by  delay- 
ing it  a  year.  That  will  satisfy  them,  they 
think,  because  if  they  delay  it  a  year  the 
people  against  it  know  there  is  going  to  be 
frustration,  fighting,  squabbling  and  the  whole 
thing  may  well  be  destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  they  can  say:  we  are  for 
regional  government  and  we  are  on  the  side 
of  those  who  want  it.  That  is  what  you  call 
having  your  bread  buttered  on  both  sides. 
This  is  what  this  party  is  after.  So  we  say  to 
them:  Make  up  your  minds. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  back 
to  Bill  174  and  the  amendment  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Young:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  this 
amendment  is  concerned,  we  are  against  it. 
We  believe  that  since  we  have  talked  about 
regional  government  and  since  this  party  on 
the  right  has  talked  about  regional  govern- 
ment all  these  years  that  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  that  is  not  perfect  by  any  manner 


but  I  understand  that  there  will  be  amend- 
ments brought  in  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right,  we  will  listen  to  the 
amendments  and  we  will  make  up  our  minds 
about  those  amendments.  By  and  large,  as  far 
as  delaying  a  year,  it  will  accomplish  nothing. 
It  will  simply  lose  the  momentum  and  will 
simply  mean  that  those  people  who  are  giving 
leadership  locally  will  be  frustrated.  The 
whole  thing  may  well  go  down  the  drain  as 
the  party  to  the  right  tmderstands  all  too 
well.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  against  this 
amendment  and  we  refuse  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  H.  MacKenzie  (Ottawa  Centre):  I  am 
not  going  to  take  but  a  minute  of  the  Minis- 
ter's or  the  House's  time,  but  let  me  say  to 
the  member  for  Yorkview;  We  are  not 
against  regional  govemmenit,  in  any  sense  of 
it;  we  are  very  firmly  for  it.  We  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  The  complaint  that  we  and 
the  member  for  Niagara  has,  is  that  we  are 
going  a  little  too  fast.  We  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  overcautious,  or  anything  of  that 
nature. 

We  are  not  cautious  by  nature  —  very 
Liberal,  as  a  matter  of  fact— but  coming  from 
Ottawa  where  diey  do  have  regional  govern- 
ment where  these  stories  do  get  around  and 
where  you  do  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  members  of  council,  I  know  you  do 
get  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  chairman. 
I  think  that  tlie  government  can  very  usefully 
hold  back  and  go  a  little  slow  until  we  find 
out  what  is  happening  up  there  and  apply 
the  lessons  to  the  Niagara  area. 

We  do  know  that  in  the  Ottawa  area  the 
costs  for  regional  government  are  soaring  I 
think  that  maybe  the  Minister  could  give 
some  leadership  here. 

We  do  know  that  they  have  apppointed  a 
chairman  at  $30,000  a  year.  We  do  know  that 
they  have  appointed  a  finance  commissioner; 
we  do  know  that  they  have  many  members  of 
council  which  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year;  we  do  know  that  they  have  appointed 
a  planning  engineer.  It  goes  on  and  on  and 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Perhaps  the  hon.  \ 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  could  have  the  \ 
courtesy  of  making  his  remarks  without  so  l 
many  interruptions. 
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Mr.  MacKenzie:  We  do  know  that  they 
have  rented  big  office  space  there  and  they 
have  a  staff  and  this  sort  of  thing.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  are  learning  a  lot  of 
lessons  in  Ottawa  about  regional  government. 
They  are  learning  about  the  things  that  we 
should  not  do,  and  I  would  believe  with  all 
sincerity,  that  the  Minister  should  go  slow 
and  look  at  what  is  happening  up  there.  He 
should  consider  the  requests  of  council  up 
there  and  their  latest  reports  on  what  the 
needs  and  changes  should  be,  and  apply  these 
to  the  Niagara  area.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
should  proceed  in  a  fashion  like  this. 

We  all  know  that  regional  government  is 
required;  we  all  know  that  we  have  to  have 
it,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  we  should  apply 
this  sort  of  panic,  wartime  thinking  to  regional 
government.  I  think  in  periods  of  stress,  we 
look  at  a  situation,  assess  it  the  best  we  can, 
and  then  move  firmly  on  it.  I  think,  in  a  situ- 
ation like  this,  let  us  go  a  little  slow  and  find 
out  where  we  are  going,  properly  evaluate  it, 
apply  the  corrective  measures,  and  get  on 
with  it. 

I  think  the  Minister  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  House  will  agree  that  in  any 
worthwhile  project  you  first  conduct  a  pilot 
project,  and  that  applies  to  Apollo  or  any- 
thing you  want  to  name.  Here  the  Minister 
will  not  apply  the  pilot  project,  and  he  sends 
all  of  Ontario  into  orbit  vdth  a  policy  like 
this. 

This  clearly  is  not  good  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  therefore  support  my  colleague 
from  Niagara  Falls  because  I  want  to  see  us 
move  one  step  at  a  time.  This  to  me  is  the 
proper  way,  and  is  a  sound  way  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  in  support  of  his 
amendment  to  this  bill  of  regional  government 
in  Niagara  Falls. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
a  lot  of  comments  with  regard  to  regional 
government.  I  know  my  colleague  from  Kent 
West  is  very  able.  This  bill  that  is  before  us 
is  very  vague.  I  know  the  Minister  is  capable 
of  telling  us  what  the  cost  of  regional  govern- 
ment is,  and  I  know  the  Minister  has  officials 
in  his  department  who  can  tell  us  what  the 
cost  of  regional  government  will  be. 

Today,  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  cost  is  one  of  our  greatest  concerns. 
Bill  44  of  The  Department  of  Education,  that 
brought  around  county  school  boards,  has 
frightened  the  people  throughout  the  province 


of  Ontario.  And  regional  government  is  doing 
the  same  thing. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  can  tell 
us  what  the  cost  of  this  regional  government 
will  be.  I  think  if  the  Minister  is  fair  that  he 
will  tell  them,  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls, 
exactly  what  it  will  cost.  When  I  listened  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  honestly  when 
I  listened  to  him— well,  they  wiped  the  buffalo 
out  of  the  west  for  less  things  than  he  was 
saying  here  tonight. 

You  know  when  I  listen  to  three  of  those 
hon.  members,  it  startles  me.  They  are  divided. 
It  is  no  wonder  they  will  never  go  any  place. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  is  right.  Today,  for  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  taxes  have 
reached  the  saturation  point.  I  know  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  can  tell  us  what 
the  cost  of  regional  government  will  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Only  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Spence:  If  he  wanted  to,  and  he  is  able 
to,  and  he  has  got  officials  that  will  inform 
him.  This  makes  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
alarmed  that  the  Minister  is  not  telling  us 
v/hat  is  taking  place;  and  that  is  why  this 
party  is  greatly  concerned  that  something  is 
being  held  back  from  us. 

Now  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  grants 
should  be  explained  to  the  people  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  does  not  affect  me,  but  my  colleague 
here,  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  is 
greatly  concerned  over  this  bill.  He  is  a  col- 
league of  mine,  and  when  he  is  disturbed, 
there  is  a  concern.  Where  there  is  smoke 
there  is  fire.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  could  come  out  and  inform  us,  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  when  the 
taxes  have  reached  the  saturation  point. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  lured  into  something 
that  we  will  be  sorry  for  afterwards.  And  I 
think  it  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Minister,  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  cost,  what  the  grants  will  be, 
so  the  people  can  walk  into  this  without  being 
frightened  of  taxation.  With  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  amendment 
by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  not  a  hoist,  but  it  goes  along  with 
the  views  that  are  expressed  by  the  Smith 
committee  on  taxation.  And  I  think  they 
mention  implementation  of  regional  govern- 
ment should  be  in  1972. 
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I  have  a  copy  of  the  London,  Ontario, 
report— "Regional  Government  Concept  May 
Be  Scrapped,"  and  I  think  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  touched  on  this  a  little  bit.  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

Regional  government  proposed  for  the 
Niagara  area  could  go  by  the  board,  D'Arcy 
McKeough,  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
said  today.  It  was  possible  the  whole  con- 
cept outlined  in  the  Mayo  report  could  be 
scrapped  completely. 

He  said  he  was  not  completely  sold  on 
the  idea  of  regional  government  even  in 
areas  where  studies  had  been  completed. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say: 

We  took  our  time  with  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  regional  government.  Regional 
government  cannot  be  rushed,  it  cannot  be 
rammed  down  the  people's  throats,  he 
added. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Niagara  area— an  article 
in  the  Welland  Evening  Tribune  of  April  11, 
1969— "Introduce  Regional  Government  Bill  in 
the  House  by  mid-May." 
This  is  what  the  article  says: 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario— provincial  legisla- 
tion implementation— the  proposed  Niagara 
region,  according  to  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  will  not  be  introduced 
in  Queen's  Park  until  mid-May. 

This  was  revealed  yesterday  at  the  close 
of  a  meeting  of  the  inter-municipal  commit- 
tee on  regional  government  for  this  area. 
A  release  by  Sam  Klosky,  the  department's 
director  of  research,  said  the  regional  pro- 
posal in  legislative  form  will  be  made 
public  when  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  at  which  time  the  legislation  will 
be  made  available  for  public  discussion. 
Originally  it  was  expected  this  legislation 
would  be  introduced  before  the  Easter 
recess.  Yesterday  when  asked  for  reasons 
causing  the  delay,  Mr.  Klosky  said:  "Draft- 
ing of  this  legislation  was  a  highly  complex 
job!"  He  also  stated  members  of  his  depart- 
ment did  not  really  have  any  experience  in 
forming  a  region  of  Niagara's  site.  A  whole- 
sale redistribution  of  functions,  and  also 
annexations,  and  amalgamations,  Mr.  Klosky 
said,  would  make  this  bill  the  lengthiest  in 
the  legislative  session. 

In  a  legal  sense,  he  added,  this  legisla- 
tion was  much  more  complex  than  that 
drawn  up  for  the  existing  Ottawa-Carleton 
region. 

So  you  can  see  here  why  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  has  moved  this  amendment. 
The   government,   I   believe,   does   not  know 


where  they  are  going  with  it.  Then  I  come  to 
an  article  from  Hamilton  in  the  Welfand 
Evening  Tribune  and  it  says:  "Leave  us  alone 
now,  Hamilton  asks  McKeough." 

Now  I  wonder  how  these  members  from 
Hamilton  and  Wentworth  take  this  view  here 
—"leave  us  alone  now." 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  meetings, 
the  one  in  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  one  in 
Welland— and  I  also  might  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  member  for  Yorkview,  a  member 
of  county  council  back  in  1962—1  believe  this 
is  when  this  idea  of  regional  government  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  county  coun- 
cil. At  that  time  I  had  spoken  on  many  occa- 
sions about  regional  government— for  and 
against  it  I  might  tell  you— and  I  might  say 
when  the  report  came  out  in  1966  there  had 
been  a  reorganization  committee  formed  as 
far  back  as  1962.  And  right  up  until  this  day 
there  has  been  no  information  passed  on  to 
the  public  from  that  key  organization  com- 
mitttee— nothing  whatsoever. 

Questions  have  been  asked  in  county  comi- 
cil  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment—nothing! Nothing  until  this  bill  came 
before  us  here  a  week  ago.  There  has  been 
no  information  actually  passed  on  to  any  of 
the  elected  representatives  in  that  area  from 
1962  until  here,  a  month  ago,  when  the 
inter-municipal  committees  were  meeting. 

I  was  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  It  was  a 
Tory  pitch,  let  us  put  it  that  way.  There  has 
been  nothing  come  out  of  these  meetings  at 
all.  People  have  not  been  informed.  I  might 
say  also  that,  in  these  inter-municipal  com- 
mittees, they  were  told  to  keep  quiet.  Not 
to  tell  the  public  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Young:  You  were  at  the  meeting  at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake ! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  If  one  reads  the  newspapers 
he  can  pick  it  out  of  the  newspapers.  I  suggest 
that  since  you  know  so  much  about  the 
Niagara  region  and  Welland  County,  you  go 
down  there  and  read  the  newspapers  and  you 
will  find  out. 

All  these  things  have  been  kept  hidden 
from  the.  public. 

We  go  to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  given  at  the  32nd  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Canadian  federation  of  mayors 
and  municipalities,  and  this  is  what  he  says 
here: 

We  recognize  that  the  present  system  of 
taxation  within  Ontario  is  deficient  in  terms 
of  equity,  deficient  in  capacity  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  We  have  successfuly 
argued  our  case  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  more  elastic  and  equitable  share. 
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I  might  say  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  Mayo 
report,  resubmitted  to  this  government  and 
to  the  Minister,  these  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  fired  and  asked:  "When  will 
the  municipalities  receive  an  equitable  share 
of  the  tax  base  from  the  federal  and  the  pro- 
vincial govermnents?"  I  know,  and  perhaps 
the  government  knows,  and  the  members 
know  in  tliis  House,  that  this  is  where  the 
assistance  is  required,  at  the  municipal  level. 
He  goes  on  further  to  say  on  page  11: 

Arriving  at  a  decision  to  establish  a 
regional  government  we  use  a  number  of 
basic  criteria.  For  example,  regional  gov- 
ermiient  will  encompass  a  geographical  area 
large  enough  for  proper  physical  and 
economic  planning.  It  will  have  a  popula- 
tion large  enough  for  proper  physical  and 
economic  planning.  It  will  have  a  popula- 
tion large  enough  to  shape  economics  to 
scale  and  provision  of  public  services. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Carleton  East): 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  could  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  not  just  yet.  If  you  want 
to  ask  a  question  after  I  get  through  you 
can,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  Is  this  really  in 
order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  To  continue: 

It  will  have  a  financial  base  adequate 
enough  to  support  a  reasonable  level  of 
services,  and  above  all  it  will  have  a  sense 
of  community  and  a  balance  of  interest. 

On  April  3,  1968,  in  this  House  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  at  that  time  in  discussions 
of  the  Mayo  report  said: 

Surely  what  we  are  suggesting  is  more 
responses  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario  than 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mayo  reports, 

I  think  that  the  quotes  that  we  are  taking,  and 
I  say  that  most  sincerely  with  respect  to  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  really,  is,  more  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  these  communities. 
It  is  not  perfect,  I  can  say  that,  but  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  probably  will  serve  the  needs 
better  than  the  recommendations  of  the  Mayo 
report. 

The  other  day  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  I  asked  the  Minister,  in  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  municipalities,  how  many  sug- 
gested the  one  county  of  Welland  as  a 
regional  government.  Of  course,  this  is  in  the 
boundary  changes.  Again  we  are  dealing  with 


the  amendment  to  this,  by  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  and  perhaps  in  a  year's  delay 
or  a  year's  decision  to  wait  this  thing  out, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  the  one 
regional  government  for  the  county  of  Wel- 
land. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  people 
in  my  area  have  been  asked  for.  Are  the  two 
counties  too  large  for  one  regional  unit?  I 
myself  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  have  sat 
here  patiently  all  this  afternoon  and  this  eve- 
ning listening  for  the  people  across  the  floor 
to  get  down  to  the  amendment.  This  gentle- 
man from  Welland  South  should  have  had 
that  statement  he  made  here  a  few  minutes 
ago,  stated  here  last  week  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  that 
part  he  agreed  with. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  speaker  to 
stick  to  the  amendment  as  closely  as  possible, 
please. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Perhaps  if  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  and  myself  had  been  asked  to 
sit  on  the  same  inter-municipal  committee  like 
the  members  from  St.  Catharines  and  Welland 
and  Lincoln  had  been  requested  to  do,  we 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
bill,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  should 
know,  of  coiurse,  that  those  three  members 
did  not  sit  on  the  inter-municipal  committee. 
Why  crack  such  nonsense? 

Mr.  Haggerty:    I  do  not  think  it  is  non- 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  did  not  sit  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  they  were  asked  to  be 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  were  not  on 
the  committee  and  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  they  were  not  on  it,  but 
they  were  asked  to  attend  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  were  not  asked 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  inter-municipal 
committee,  nor  did  they. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  a  point  between 
you  and  me,  to  argue  out  at  a  later  date.    I 
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have  been   informed   by   a  member   of   that 

committee   that   they   had   been    asked,    and 

they  were  in  attendance. 

The  Prime  Minister  goes  on  to  say  at  page 

12: 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
developing  regional  governments  the  utmost 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
people  of  the  area  involved,  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  We  w^ould 
like  you  to  stick  to  the  amendment  vv^hich  has 
to  do  with  the  deferment  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation  until  1971,  only. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  we  not  discussing  re- 
gional government? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:    No,  no. 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  respect,  the  discus- 
sion is  simply  having  to  do  with  the  delay  of 
the  implementation  of  this  bill  until  1971. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  is  what  I  am  coming 
to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principle. 

Mr.  Haggerty:    In  the  meetings  in  Niagara 
Falls- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Some  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  were  involved  in  the  meeting.  They 
were  either  employees  of  the  municipalities  or 
elected  representatives.  There  were  not  any 
ratepayers,  to  my  knowledge,  in  that  meeting, 
not  one.  When  we  moved  into  the  meeting 
at  Welland  the  same  people  were  there,  em- 
ployees of  municipalities.  The  member  for 
St.  Catharines  was  not  there  and  he  should 
have  been.   They  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  bill  was  discussed 
thoroughly  on  second  reading  and  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  amendment  which  has  to  do 
with  the  postponement  of  this  bill  until  Janu- 
ary, 1971. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  deals  with  the  amendment.  The 
lack  of  consultation  with  the  people  and  the 
taxpayers  within  that  area.  That  is  why  we 
are  asking  for  the  delay.  In  order  that  this 
may  go  back  to  the  people  and  inform  them 
of  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber what  the  Minister  said.  He  answered  one 
question  and  he  said  the  answer  for  regional 
government  in  the  Niagara  area  was  that 
there  is  inequity  in  taxes,  a  balance  in  taxes. 
This  might  be  quite  so,  but  I  think  you  have 


to  balance  the  scale  also.  You  must  balance  it 
where  the  ability  to  pay  comes  into  the  pic- 
ture. Yes,  the  Minister  can  laugh  but  this  is 
going  to  be  costly  to  those  people  involved  in 
regional  government  in  the  Niagara  area.  The 
Minister  still  has  not  told  us  what  it  is  going 
to  cost.  I  know  he  says  he  carmot  give  it  to 
us,  but  I  can  tell  you  this— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  knows. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  knows,  you  bet  he  knows. 
I  can  tell  the  Minister  this.  If  this  was 
handled  by  county  councils,  the  facts  and 
figures  would  have  been  there  within  a 
month.  They  could  have  told  the  people 
what  it  was  going  to  cost  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  could  go  back  to  county 
council.  I  well  remember  when  they  were 
discussing  regional  jails  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln  and  Welland.  The  matter  was  raised 
in  county  council  and  of  course  I  opposed  it. 
My  reason  was  that  it  was  a  federal  matter 
and  it  is  today,  but  I  can  tell  you,  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  county  of  Welland  and 
Lincoln  would  have  built  that  jaU  but  today 
the  shoe  is  on  'the  other  foot,  it  is  on  the 
provincial  government.  This  is  why  they  have 
not  built  that  jail,  because  you  have  to  pay 
for  it,  not  the  county  of  Welland  or  the 
taxpayers  in  that  area,  you  have  to  pay  for 
it,  you  have  to  provide  the  fimds. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  No,  the  hon.  member  must  know 
that  we  were  going  to  provide  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost. 

Some  hon.  members:  Out  of  order! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  up  to  100  per  cent 
now.  I  said  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 
Why  do  you  not  build  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  for  Yorkview 
has  mentioned  that  there  were  many  persons 
who  showed  great  interest  in  regional  govern- 
ment and  who  were  for  it.  The  heads  of  the 
municipalities  within  that  region  are  all  for 
it,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  the  councils  them- 
selves are  not  for  it.  They  are  not  jockeying 
for  one  of  those  top  positions  on  regional 
government.  I  am  not  going  to  beat  around 
the  bush,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  pay  the 
elected  officiiils  on  regional  government.  Is 
it  going  to  be  $12,000;  is  it  going  to  be 
$8,000;  or  is  it  going  to  be  $15,000? 
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Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  cf  Public 
Works):  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Well,  I  will  suggest  a  price; 
it's  a  good  thing  the  Minister  mentioned  it 
now.  In  one  of  the  meetings  that  I  attended 
over  at  the  Minister's  office,  during  the  dis- 
cussion someone  said:  We  should  average 
about  $12,000  a  year  out  of  this  deal.  This 
is  the  interest  they  have,  it  is  not  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayer,  it  is  the  interest  of  them- 
selves. This  is  why  you  have  the  heads  of 
municipalities  for  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  On  a  level  with  pro- 
vincial members. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  the  summary  of  consensus 
expressed  by  the  Niagara  region  development 
questionnaire— and  this  was  answered  in 
November  of  1968-^iie  most  important  reply 
to  it  was:  1.  Development,  air  and  water 
pollution  control  programme.  I  can  see  why 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  not  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  any 
more.  But  this  is  the  most  important  thing: 
Where  are  the  funds  going  to  come  from  to 
provide  all  these  services?  There  must  be 
some  plan,  some  commitment  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments.  I  know  in  the 
bill  it  said  something  about  borrowing  money 
every  place  but  Germany— United  Kingdom, 
United  States— every  place  but  Germany.  I  do 
not  think  this  regional  bill  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  in  that  area.  What  this  govern- 
ment has  to  come  through  with  is  a  provin- 
cial loan  bank  where  municipalities- 
Some  hon.  members:  Out  of  order! 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  am  out  of  order?  I  was 
out  of  order  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
too,  speaking  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  would  point 
out  that  your  discussion  seems  to  be  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  not  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  has  stricdy  to  do  with 
the  timing  of  the  implementation  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Evans:  Either  the  member  is  in  favour 
or  not  in  favour. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  the  amendment  we  are 
asking  what  about  the  financial  assistance  for 
the  municipalities.  I  am  suggesting  this  is 
what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  If  I  may  suggest, 
the  same  question  has  been  asked  several 
times  and  the  Minister  has  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  answer  that  question. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  on 
a  point  of  order.  The  amendment  of  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  is 
that  we  postpone  it  for  a  year.  Surely  it 
makes  abundant  sense  for  those  supporting 
that  amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Not  until  we  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  borrow  from— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  lion.  Minister  may  not 
want  to  listen  but  I  am  going  to  address 
myself  to  this  point  of  order.  Surely  it  makes 
abundant  good  sense  for  those  speaking  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  say  the  reasons  why. 
The  reason  that  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Welland  South,  is  advancing  it  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  information  available 
about  financial  affairs.  That  is  why  he  wants 
the  postponement  and  that  is  the  point  he  is 
making.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  called 
to  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  heard  that  same 
proposition    several    times    about    the    costs. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  all  right.  If  you  are 
going  to  call  us  for  repetition,  then  call  every- 
body else. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  answer  yet.  Let  us  keep  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  been  asking  this  question  for,  say,  four 
or  five  years,  and  I  have  never  had  the  answer 
yet.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  getting  tired 
of  asking  it  in  this  House.  I  thought  perhaps 
once  being  elected  to  this  House  I  would 
get  those  answers  but  I  cannot  get  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  we  let  the  Minis- 
ter answer. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  At  these  meetings  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  Welland,  the  Minister  gave  them 
the  answer,  and  people  were  getting  up  and 
walking  out  of  the  meetings. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  walked  right  out  of  the 
Welland  meeting.  They  were  rather  disgusted; 
they  could  not  get  the  answers  they  were 
asking  for.  This  is  why  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  has  suggested  that  you  put  this 
amendment  before  the  House,  to  come  up 
widi  the  answers.  This  is  what  we  are  looking 
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for.   I  do  not  think  the  Minister  is  going  to 
give  us  the  answer  tonight. 

Wlien  the  Minister  was  in  Port  Colbome 
to  discuss  the  boundary  changes  between  Port 
Colborne  and  the  city  of  Welland,  I  can  well 
remember  the  reports  coming  out  in  the 
papei-s  that  he  walked  in  there  and  said: 
Well,  these  are  the  changes  and  this  is  it. 
There  was  no   consultation   whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Could  the  Chair- 
man point  out  that  this  bill  has  had  second 
reading.  It  has  been  to  the  committee  on 
legal  and  municipal  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  No,  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order.  This 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  what  we  are  all 
saying  here  in  the  Liberal  party.  It  has  not 
gone  to  that  committee.  None  of  us  has  had 
an  opportunity- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chairman  is  just  point- 
ing out  that  this  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  January,  1971 
instead  of  1970. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chairman  that  the  lack  of  consul- 
tation- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chairman  is  asking  the 
hon.  member  to  keep  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  I  have  to  give  the 
evidence  too.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  through 
to  the  Chairman  is  that  the  Minister  was  in 
Port  Colborne  to  discuss  tlie  boundary 
changes.  He  was  there  to  consult  with  the 
people  in  that  area,  and  the  Minister  said/ 
there  would  be  no  further  changes  within  the*- 
boundaries  of  this  area.  Again  the  Minister 
has  made  further  changes  to  the  boundaries 
of  Port  Colbome  and  Welland  and  the  Minis- 
ter came  up  with  the  solution  that  he  would 
pay  grants  to  the  city  of  Port  Colbome.  This 
is  the  only  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
any  grants. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Trea- 
surer): Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
member  of  this  House  can  support  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  bill,  fully  debated,  and  then  stand 
in  his  place  and  criticize  every  element  asso- 
ciated with  the  principle  of  the  bill  on  a 
hoist  motion  such  as  has  been  presented  to 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
speak  to  the  point  of  order.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  this  House  whether  the  Treasurer 
understands  it  or  not. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  same  point  of  order,  I  understand  certain 
of  the  sensible  mles  of  this  House  over  a 
period  of  time,  I  suggest,  better  than  the 
member  for  Samia. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  fountain  of 
all  knowledge  from  Samia,  who  waves  his 
finger  around  this  House  every  time  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  I  will  continue  to  do 
that  for  many  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  who  was  just  on  his  feet  does  not 
know  the  difiFerence  between  a  hoist  and  an 
amendment,  he  has  not  been  here  too  long, 
either.  My  resolution  is  an  amendment.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  hoist  and  an  amend- 
ment and  you  had  better  find  out.  You  are 
not  too  capable,  I  find. 

Interjections  by  hon.  Hiembers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  must  point 
/out  to  the  committee  that  the  debate  on  this 
'  amendment  to  the  interpretation  section  of  the 
bill  has  been  long  and  drawn  out.  The  mem- 
bers are  trying  to  relate  the  reasons  why  they 
think  the  bill  should  be  delayed  for  a  year. 
I  think  that  a  great  number  of  the  reasons  put 
forth  are  quite  valid  reasons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debate  is  straying  considerably  from 
the  motion  itself,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members.        -' 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  as  far  as  the  Chairman  is  con- 
cerned, trying  to  relate  the  relevancy  of  the 
remarks  to  the  motion  before  us.  The  Chair- 
man has  been  very  lenient  with  the  committee 
members  in  listening  to  every  sort  of  debate 
on  this  motion,  and  I  ask  them  at  this  time 
to  avoid  this  repetitious  debate  on  principle 
and  to  please  try  to  stick  to  the  motion  before 
us. 

There  will  be  ample  opportunity  at  a  later 
point  to  discuss  the  matters  that  the  members 
are  raising  as  we  deal  with  it  clause  by  clause, 
and  I  want  to  ask  them  to  stick  to  this  motion 
before  us.  The  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  in 
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the  debate.  I  would  like  to  read  another 
portion  of  the  Prime  Minister's  address  at 
Ottawa.  It  says,  "Another  essential  objective  of 
this  programme,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  to 
make  the  financing  of  local  government  more 
equitable.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  provide  local 
government  with  sufiRcient  financial  resources." 
And  this  is  what  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls 
in  this  amendment  has  put  forth.  Where  is 
this  financial  assistance  coming  to?  What 
grants  are  going  to  be  made  to  regional 
government  in  the  Niagara  region? 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  motion  before  us.  The  member 
is  out  of  order  in  that  respect.  The  cost  of  this 
regional  government  programme  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  motion  before  us. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  to  delay  it  for  one  year,  and  this  gives 
this  committee  of  regional  government,  and 
the  government,  time  to  come  forth  with  this 
grant  of  assistance  to  municipalities. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  intro- 
duce, perhaps  a  little  theology  here  and  there, 
but  I  will  be  on  the  point,  I  assure  you.    I 
agree  with  the  Liberals  that  this  bill- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Wait  for  the  postscript;  there 
is  an  epilogue— that  this  bill  was  introduced 
precipitously.  If  we  look  at  the  order  paper 
and  see  the  vast  array  of  other  bills— and  then 
this  voluminous  document  falls  on  our  desk  a 
few  days  ago— there  was  hardly,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  an  opportunity  to  debate 
its  merits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  is  before  us. 
We  have  to  contend  with  it.  It  is  government 
policy.  They  insist  that  we  do  debate  it.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity,  over  the  weekend 
to  look  at  it,  and  on  the  whole  I  feel  that  the 
Liberals  could  hardly  be  supported  in  this 
measure. 

You  know,  the  Liberal  position  reminds  me 
of  that  of  St.  Augustine  praying  to  God.  He 
said,  "Lord,  make  me  a  saint— but  not  yet." 
And  it  is  always  "not  yet"  with  the  Liberals, 
these  hurdlers  of  the  barricades,  these  fellows 
who  want  to  bring  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  but  never  yet.  Either  they  believe  in 
the  thing— they  voted  for  it  in  principle  and 
now  they  are  hogtied.  What  do  they  think  a 
year  will  accomplish?  The  greatest  lip  service 
and  pettifogging.    They  are  a  bunch  of  time- 


serving fellows.    They   are   trying   to   get   a 
mutual  advantage  going  both  ways. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  no  principle  in  their 
failure  to  debate  the  principle.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant ploy  on  the  part  of  the  member  to  dream 
this  up.  Why  did  he  not  say  three  months? 
He  says  a  year.  There  is  no  merit  in  putting 
the  thing  over  for  a  year. 

You  know  the  full  possibilities  and  plenti- 
tude  of  this  thing.  If  you  are  opposed  to  it, 
say  so.  But  to  use  a  hoist  motion,  which  is  a 
subterfuge  in  this  particular  case,  is  establish- 
ing a  pattern  within  your  own  party.  You  will 
get  up  and  prate  about  being  in  favour  of 
regional  government  when  every  time  it  hits 
you  your  local  member  happens  to  be  feeding 
the  local  iconoclasts.  He  does  not  want  to 
lose  a  single  vote  the  next  time,  so  he  plays 
it  in  both  ways.  But  I  think  it  is  a  bloody 
piece  of  hypocrisy  and  I  think  they  will  lose 
the  election  by  doing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order.  The  hon. 
member  for  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  group  of  people  across  the 
floor  in  such  disarray  all  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening.  On  the  point  of  order  I  raised 
a  few  minutes  ago— and  I  will  just  lead  off 
with  this  tack  to  my  friends  from  Niagara 
Falls  and  Welland  South  in  the  Liberal  Party 
—such  a  discussion  as  goes  on  this  afternoon 
and  this  evening,  and  mind  you,  the  Opposi- 
tion party  approved  of  this  bill  in  principle 
and  I  believe,  while  you  approved  it  in  prin- 
ciple, you  approved  of  the  date  within  that 
bill.  That  is  my  thinking  and  I  think  I  am 
correct. 

Let  us  take  it  this  way.  With  the  amend- 
ment by  my  good  friend  from  Niagara  Falls 
delaying  it  for  12  months— in  other  words  he 
states,  again  in  my  opinion,  that  we  vote  12 
months  from  now  on  this  in  toto.  Right? 
You  are  in  favour  and  in  agreement  with  re- 
gional government.  It  has  been  stated  by 
many  of  your  members. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:    May  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  The  amendment  to- 
night is  to  delay  regional  government  for  the 
Niagara  peninsula  for  12  months.    May  I  say 
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to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you  to  the 
members,  who  I  am  sure,  may  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  those  who  will  support  it 
you  will  just  say  this  12  months  from  now: 
"Delay  it  another  12.  Even  ten  years  from 
now  will  be  too  soon." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  May  I  give  you  an 
example  of  an  arrangement  of  bringing 
municipalities  together.  About  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  in  the  peninsula— my  friends  from 
that  area  will  certainly  remember  this,  be- 
cause they  were  involved  with  something 
similar  with  that  in  Niagara  Falls  and  Stan- 
ford, and  in  the  city  of  Welland  in  1961— 
there  was  amalgamation  of  four  cities  that 
made  up  that  great  city  of  St.  Catharines  that 
is  there  now. 

The  election  day  came  on  January  2  and 
we  went  to  work  the  following  day  to  put 
that  community  together  and  it  is  there  today, 
a  monument  to  the  people  who  were  a  part 
of  it.  I  am  very  happy  that  I  was  one  of  those 
persons.  So  may  I  repeat,  in  opposition  to 
your  amendment,  we  delay  it  for  a  year,  I  am 
sure  you  and  many  people  will  say  it  is  still 
too  soon.  Some  people  are  opposed  to  it  for- 
ever. I  am  so  surprised  at  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  and  my  friend  from  Welland 
South,  who  have  had  some  experience  at  the 
municipal  level,  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  the  possibility  of  a  two  county  system  re- 
tained on  that  peninsula. 

For  a  party  which  is  noted  for  reform  and 
state  at  least  they  like  to  be  progressive,  that 
is,  certainly  in  my  opinion,  a  backward  step. 
I  have  served  on  a  county  council  a  long  time 
before  the  12  years  that  you  served  and  I 
have  served  as  the  head  of  a  large  city,  and 
you  know  full  well  that  as  you  are  suggesting 
"delay  this  for  consultation"— 

Mr.  Bukator:   And  information  and  costs. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  You  could  not  project 
when  you  were  the  warden  of  Welland 
County  as  to  what  your  costs  would  be  any 
given  year- 
Mr.  Bukator:  Every  year,  right  on  the 
button. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston:  —because  you  know 
who  makes  those  costs,  who  presents  them  to 
the  people,  the  people  you  elect,  and  this 
regional  government  will  be  just  as  costly  as 
the  people  who  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  Niagara  peninsula. 


There  is  not  a  soul  in  this  House  who  can 
project  to  the  future  for  a  year  or  two 
years  or  five  years  what  regional  government 
will  cost.  But  may  I  suggest  to  this  House 
that  regional  government  will  serve  all  the 
people  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  better  for 
this  simple  reason.  Electing  the  proper  people 
and  through  orderly  development  and  proper 
planning,  it  will  save  the  taxpayers,  not  in  the 
first  year,  but  in  the  long  run,  the  long  haul, 
many  millions  of  dollars  through  proper  ex- 
penditures made  through  proper  development 
and  proper  planning.  I  oppose  that  amend- 
ment 100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  not  going  to  rise  until  my  dear  friend 
and  neighbour  from  Lakeshore  rose;  after 
I  sat  here  listening  to  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines.  I  am  amazed  by  the  lack  of 
intelligence  of  the  people  here  who  have 
been  trying  to  intimate  that  we  are  opposed 
to  regional  government.  For  years,  we  have 
gone  on  record  as  advocating  regional  gov- 
ernment and  these  people  try  to  suggest 
differently.  What  we  object  to  is  this  Minister 
mixing  a  batch  of  beef  borsch,  Irish  stew  and 
goulash,  half  cooking  it  and  captioning  it: 
An  Act  to  establish  the  regional  municipality 
of  Niagara. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Every  speaker  who  has  risen  from 
the  Opposition  party  here,  the  Liberal  ranks, 
has  stated  that  we  are  in  favour  of  regional 
government.  How  anybody  over  there  can 
rise  and  say  that  we  are  opposing  it  is 
simply  beyond  my  comprehension.  We,  Mr. 
Chairman,  want  a  postponement  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  proposed  legislation  for 
reasons  that  are  too  nimierous  to  emunerate 
were  we  to  debate  this  bill  from  now  until 
Christmas.  I  think  that  before  you  sell  the 
people  a  bill  of  goods,  you  should  at  least 
give  them  a  bill  showing  what  the  bill  is 
going  to  cost. 

This  bill  does  not  show  this.  In  The  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,  the  grants  were  restruc- 
tured and  the  Act  specifically  stated  which 
area  type  of  government,  which  type  of  area 
municipality  would  get  which  type  of  grant, 
that  is  50  per  cent  or  33  per  cent.  It  was 
specified  in  the  Act.  This  Act  does  not  so 
specify.  When  you  restructure  tlie  munici- 
palities, as  you  are  doing  with  this  proposed 
bill,  then  the  decent  and  moral  thing  to  do 
is  restructure  the  grant  system  and  stipulate 
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in  the  bill  what  the  grants  will  be.  This  bill 
does  not  do  so. 

Another  objection  that  we  have  to  the  bill 
is  that  one  of  the  sections  states  that  the 
Minister  shall,  by  order,  divide  into  wards 
the  towns  of  Beamsville,  Fort  Erie,  Niagara- 
on^he-Lake,  Pelham,  and  the  cities  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  St.  Catharines.  Why  should  not  an 
independent  commission  establish  the  wards 
for  those  cities  and  municipalities?  Why 
should  it  be  an  order  of  this  Minister  so  he 
can  gerrymander  the  whole  thing  to  suit 
his  own  purpose?  We  object  to  that  also. 
There  are  no  party  politics  with  this  govern- 
ment, just  dictatorial  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
provision  in  the  bill.  It  prohibits  bylaws 
passed  by  the  regional  council,  in  what  it 
stipulates  as  in  good  faith,  from  being 
brought  into  question,  quashed,  set  aside  or 
declared  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
account  of  unreasonableness,  possible  tin- 
reasonableness  or  supposed  unreasonableness. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  can  we  not  deal  with 
that  when  we  come  to  that  section? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  just  trying  to  list  some  of 
the  contents  of  this  bill  which  makes  it  repug- 
nant to  us.  We  advocate  regional  government 
but  not  the  way  this  is  being  shoved  down 
the  people's  throat.  Why  should  a  person 
not  have  the  right  to  go  to  a  court  and  ask 
that  an  unreasonable  bylaw  be  set  aside?  The 
people  next  to  us  are  the  ones  that  preach 
the  defence  of  the  right  of  the  individual.  Let 
them  get  up  and  answer  just  some  of  those 
charges. 

Furthermore,      under      the      MetropoHtan 
Toronto  Bill,  at  least  those  tliat  sit  on  metro 
councils- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ben:  —metro  councils,  called  the 
regional  council  here,  are  people  who  also 
sit  on  the  area  municipality  councils.  They 
have  some  concept  of  the  problems  faced  by 
both  the  regional  municipality  and  the  area 
municipalities.  Under  this  bill,  the  members 
who  sit  on  the  regional  council,  aside  from 
the  heads  of  the  area  municipalities— that  is, 
mayors  of  the  cities  and  the  reeve  of  one 
of  the  townships  there,  I  think  Wainfleet,  I 
am  not  quite  certain— are  elected  at  large  in 
general  elections.  In  other  words,  you  do 
not  have  that  direct  communication  between 
the  area  councils  and  the  regional  councils  as 


you  do  between  the  area  councik  in  the  city 
and  metro  council  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

An  hen.  member:  You  do  not  understand 
this  bill- 
Mr.  Ben:  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  bill. 
At  least  I  can  say  I  read  more  of  this  bill 
than  what  appears  to  have  Ix'en  read  by  the 
members  sitting  to  our  left  and  people  over 
there  when  the  acting  Chairman  has  the 
audacity  to  get  up  here  and  say  that  we 
debated  the  principle  of  this  bill  last  week 
and  it  was  already  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee. It  shows  you  what  little  knowledge 
your  own  people  have  of  this  bill.  The  mem- 
ber for  St.  Catharines  was  quipping  that  we 
had  already  discussed  the  principle  of  this 
bill  last  week.  It  shows  you  how  little  knowl- 
edge the  government  members  have  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  shove  down  their  own 
people's  throats. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  This  bill  has  re- 
ceived approval  in  principle  at  second  read- 
ing. The  principle  is  the  matter  of  regional 
government  for  this  particular  area  of  the 
province.  We  are  dealing  with  the  bill  clause 
by  clause.  The  debate  has  been  centering 
around  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  is  not 
in  order.  Now  we  are  dealing  with  the  inter- 
pretation section  and  the  motion  before  us 
that  postpones  it  for  one  year.  I  have 
appealed  to  the  committee  members  previ- 
ously to  please  keep  the  debate  around  this 
particular  motion. 

Interjection  by  an  hon  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I 
am  the  member  who  is  backing  into  this 
debate  with  hindsight.  I  have  had  some 
experience,  as  have  the  people  of  my  riding, 
with  this  hon.  Minister's  broom— his  hasty 
broom.  I  am  aware,  at  this  point,  the  effect 
it  can  have  on  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  in  this  party 
that  regional  government  is  really  appreciated. 
What  we  are  concerned  about,  is  that  govern- 
ment, and  that  socialist  platoon  of  that  gov- 
ernment, are  going  to  six)il  a  good  thing. 
What  good  is  it  to  implement  regional  govern- 
ment if  the  people  who  have  to  live  with  that 
regional  government  are  not  sold  on  it?  It 
is  fine  and  dandy  to  say  we  have  a  plan,  so 
we  are  swooping  ahead  with  it.  The  people 
will  buy  it.  It  is  like  when  you  pull  a  tooth 
pull  it  fast,  then  you  do  not  feel  it. 
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But  regional  government,  in  this  particular 
case,  is  going  to  be  with  the  people  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  pulling  a  tooth  in  reverse.  It 
is  something  that  is  being  implemented,  and  it 
is  only  going  to  succeed  if  the  people  in  the 
local  area— and  I  have  the  Minister's  words 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman— are  ready  for  it, 
and  are  ready  to  live  with  it. 

There  has  not  been  a  word  said  in  this 
House  amongst  all  of  your  gaggling,  and  your 
heckling,  and  your  eflFort  to  discredit  our 
position,  to  indicate  that  the  people  of 
Niagara  Falls,  in  St.  Catharines,  and  Welland, 
and  Fort  Erie,  are  ready- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Knight:  Very  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  far  more  important,  is  the 
thought  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  this  legislation.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence before  this  House  for  responsible  legis- 
lators to  detennine,  in  their  own  mind,  whe- 
ther the  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  live 
v/ith  this  legislation,  are  ready  for  it,  if 
they  want  it,  if  they  are  sufficiently  informed 
to  make  it  succeed. 

What  good  is  legislation  if  it  is  not  effec- 
tive? And  that  is  what  those  of  us  on  this 
side,  in  this  particular  corner,  are  concerned 
about.  We  do  not  want  to  spoil  a  good  thing, 
and  certainly  those  who  have  been  pushing 
for  regional  government  in  this  province  for 
so  long,  namely,  the  Liberal  Party,  are  those 
v/ho  have  the  wisdom,  the  hindsight,  and  the 
foresight. 

Mr.  Young:  The  member  for  Welland  South 
said  you  wanted  to  destroy  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Two-faced  appeals  to  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  touched  the 
members  to  the  left  in  a  very,  very  touchy 
spot.   But   I   think  that  what  we  have   here 
this  evening- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Knight:  Their  demonstration  against 
our  efforts  on  this  side  to  do  a  right  thing 
is  just  an  indication  of  a  socialist  mind.  Strong 
central  government.  If  it  is  a  good  thing,  force 
it  in.  Never  mind  what  the  people  think. 
Never  mind  if  they  can  take  it.  If  it  as  a  good 
idea,  force  it  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  work 
with  tlie  people  concerned.  The  hon.  mem- 
bers to  the  left  heckle— they  are  very  good 
at  heckling— but  I  would  like  to  see  them  go 
to  a  public  meeting  in  the  Niagara  area,  as 
have  my  hon.  colleagues  here,  and  face  the 
people,  and  talk  to  them,  and  try  to  come 
back  to  this  House  with  an  intelligent  contri- 
bution. 

I  support  my  colleague  from  Niagara  Falls, 
because  I  am  very  much  aware  of  how  people 
can  become  confused  by  such  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  that  186  sections,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken— 109  pages  of  legislation— is 
something  that  nobody  in  this  particular 
House,  in  this  particular  assembly,  is  sufiB- 
ciently  aware  of.  I  doubt  if  the  Minister  him- 
self could  tell  me  what  section  184  appHes 
to,  or  section  183. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  dealing  with  section 
1  please. 

Mr.  Knight:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
just  pointing  out  that  there  are  members  in 
this  House,  beginning  with  myself,  who  are 
not  completely  aware  of  the  legislation  we 
are  talking  about— who  are  not  fully  aware  of 
it. 

How  can  you  expect  the  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  this  legislation,  and 
pay  the  shot,  to  understand  it? 

It  was  only  introduced  here  a  short  time 
ago,  and  this  is  why  we  say,  if  it  is  such 
tremendous  legislation,  if  it  could  stand  the 
test  of  fire,  let  it  lie  for  a  while  with  the 
people.  Let  them  come  back,  let  them  work  it 
over  a  little,  and  say  we  can  improve  here, 
and  we  can  improve  there.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  you  will  know  that  you  have 
good  legislation.  But  this  business  of  pulling 
the  adhesive  tape  off  the  chest  fast  so  you 
will  not  feel  it,  I  do  not  think  you  should 
treat  people  that  way.  You  should  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  people. 

I  am  speaking  far  longer  than  I  had 
planned  because  I  did  not  receive  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  hearing  from  the  hon.  members  to 
the  left.  I  thank  the  hon.  members  of  govern- 
ment who  did  give  me  a  hearing,  because  I 
feel  veiy  strongly  about  this.  And  I  think 
really  tlie  hon.  members,  if  they  would  think 
for  a  moment,  rather  than  make  a  farce  out 
of  this  debate,  should  think  about  people, 
people  who  are  burdened  with  problems,  as 
the  member  for  Wentworth  indicated  earlier, 
people  who  are  burdened  with  all  kinds  of 
costs,  people  who  are  not  sure  that  they  can 
afford  tliis  new  1969  type  of  regional  govern- 
ment legislation. 
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Think  of  how  tliey  are  trying  to  assess  their 
ovvn  abihty  to  hve  with  something  they  know 
nothing  about.  Why  rush  matters  of  such 
importance?  I  say  give  the  x>€ople  time,  and 
every  member  in  this  House  should  support 
the  amendment  introduced  by  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Niagara  Falls.  To  force  it  upon 
the  people  will  be  an  insult  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  to  their  feehngs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish 
to  reply,  or  are  there  other  members  who  vdsh 
to  speak  to  the  motion?  The  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener.  I  will  point  out  that  the  fact  of 
the  Minister  replying  does  not  restrict  the 
members  from  further  debate. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  com- 
ments on  this  debate  will  be,  I  believe,  merci- 
fully brief. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  aware,  there  is  at 
the  present  time  a  study  which  is  being  com- 
pleted in  my  own  county.  As  a  result  I  have 
some  interest,  especially  in  the  contents  of 
this  bill.  As  well,  I  have  some  interest  in  the 
iunendment  which  has  been  proposed  by  my 
colleague  from  Niagara  Falls  concerning  this 
section. 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  some  benefit 
from  the  remarks  of  the  Prime  Minister  which 
we  are  told  he  gave  on  Wednesday,  June  4, 
1969,  to  the  32nd  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  federation  of  mayors  and  municipali- 
ties. At  page  11  the  Prime  Minister  is  quoted 
as  having  said  the  following: 

Our  objective  is  to  make  local  govern- 
ment as  strong,  meaningful  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  an  area  as  is 
possible.  We  believe  that  in  many  areas  this 
can  most  effectively  be  achieved  through 
regional  government. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
developing  regional  governments  the  utmost 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
people  of  the  area  involved  is  undertaken. 

And  that,  sir,  is  the  principle  that  rules  our 
view  of  the  Niagara  regional  government. 
Indeed,  I  trust  in  the  principle  that  rules  our 
view  of  the  regional  government  that  must 
come  in  Waterloo  County  and  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  would  vdsh  to  follow. 

I  believe,  too,  that  regional  government  is 
a  necessary  result  of  development  wdthin 
many  areas  of  our  community.  But  I  also 
believe,  sir,  that,  as  in  my  ovvn  county,  the 
problem  of  utmost  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion is  one  which  should  interest  us  all. 


I  suggest,  in  the  amendment  that  has  been 
made  by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  that 
his  view  in  this  situation  of  postponing  the 
implementation  of  this  policy  of  regional 
government  for  one  year,  is  a  reasonable  and 
worthwhile  one. 

The  Minister  I  am  sure  will,  in  his  com- 
ments, say  that  his  view  is  that  he  is  damned 
if  he  does— and  he  is  damned  if  he  does  not; 
that  no  matter  what  we  do,  if  the  Minister 
moves  too  quickly  he  will  receive  certain 
blame;  and  if  the  Minister  moves  too  slowly, 
he  will  receive  the  same. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  necessary  for  all 
of  us  to  face  the  problem  of  regional  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  amendment,  which  has 
been  proposed,  will  encourage  a  proper 
development  through  a  public  relations 
approach,  and  through  a  willingness  to  be 
involved,  that  the  citizens  of  this  area  will 
receive  great  benefit. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that,  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  would  do  well  to  consider  the  post- 
ponement of  the  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation. If  he  does  so,  I  think  he  will  be  able 
to  have  the  citizens  of  this  area  approach 
regional  government  from  a  healthy  and 
worthwhile  position. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continues  in  his 
view  of  attempting  to  push  through  regional 
government  with  the  publicity  and  with  the 
denigration  that  it  has  received  —  with  the 
views  of  certain  elected  municipal  officials 
that  are  not  prepared  to  change— that  we  can 
do  a  great  disservice  to  the  development  of 
regional  government  in  this  province.  We  can 
do  a  great  disservice  to  the  future  of  the 
developing  areas  of  the  province  with  which 
many  of  us  are  involved  as  members  of  this 
House. 

I  suppose  some  of  us  might  ask:  Why  the 
hurry?  The  fact  is  the  Minister  has  brought 
this  legislation  in  rather  late  in  the  session. 
That  is  surely  his  problem  and  not  ours.  His 
choice  as  to  when  this  legislation  is  brought 
in  is  one  which  he  alone  can  make.  We  on 
our  side  have  the  responsibility  to  say  to  the 
Minister:  If  he  brings  in  legislation  like  this 
and  if  he,  in  his  wisdom,  decides  to  pro- 
gramme it  a  certain  way,  we  reserve  the  right 
to  say  that  it  could  be  done  in  a  better  way. 
This  better  way,  I  think,  is  the  way  which  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  suggests. 

I  do  not  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell 
the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  how  regional 
government  should  come  in  to  his  area.  I 
similarly  believe  that  a  regional  government 
development  that  Mr.  Renter  or  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North,  or  I  might 
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view  which  is  useful  for  our  county  is  some- 
thing about  and  with  which  we  might  have 
some  particular  knowledge. 

I  think  the  particular  knowledge  of  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  and  of  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Welland  South  as 
well,  is  knowledge  which  this  government  can 
benefit  from  using.  I  think  that  if  the  views 
of  these  members  are  taken  into  effect,  if  we 
have  regional  government  on  a  strong  accepted 
basis,  then  we  will  have  the  kind  of  approach 
and  the  kind  of  regional  government  that  will 
be  of  the  healthiest  form.  If  we  wait  only  for 
a  year  in  order  to  bring  the  various  loose 
strands  of  public  opinion  in  the  area  of 
Niagara  together,  then  I  think  that  we  will 
be  able  to  knit  from  those  strands  a  fabric 
that  will  serve  the  people  in  that  area  well. 
We  have  the  choice:  either  rushing  through  a 
programme  that  will  leave  much  bitterness 
and  discontent,  or  putting  into  effect  a  pro- 
gramme that  will  give  us  time— albeit  a  short 
period  of  time— to  bring  into  a  full  fruition 
the  kind  of  regional  government  approach  that 
surely  is  the  best  one  for  this  area.  I  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  if  he  accepts  this  amend- 
ment, he  will  go  far  to  building  the  kind  of 
view  of  municipal  government  that  benefits 
Ontario  in  the  1970s. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  suppose  we  are 
all  entitled  to  stray  a  little  bit  on  speaking 
to  this  particular  section  and  the  amendment 
My  mind  strayed  back,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
about  six  years  ago  when  I  first  came  into 
this  House.  I  had  been  here  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  heard  my  first  really  excellent 
speech.  I  have  always  remembered  that 
speech  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  it 
up  this  afternoon. 

I  heard  a  great  many  other  speeches   by 

that  same  person,  the  then  member  for  Grey 

South  who  was  at  that  time  the  leader  of  the 

Liberal  party.     I   remember   on   speaking  to 

the    speech   from    the    Throne,    moving    the 

motion,  he  said  this  about  the  Liberal  party: 

If  it  has  strayed  from  its  rightful  position 

as  a  reform  party,  then  we  on  this  side  of 

the  House  will  see  to  it  the  stage  is  set 

and  the  foundation  laid  for  it  to  retuam  to 

its   rightful  position  as   a  refonn  party  in 

this  province. 

That  was  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  has  bogged  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  I  think  we 
should  say  is:  "Farquhar,  come  back,  because 
the  Grits  really  need  you."  You  are  just  not 


a  reform  party  any  more;  you  have  had  it. 
Let  us  just  look  at  what  is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Great  pimch  line! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Keep  your  cool. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Just  look  at  what 
is  going  on  here.  We  are  talking  aibout  haste. 
On  January  23  after  this  thing  had  been 
talked  about  for  six  years,  after  it  had  been 
studied  and  worried  about,  after  there  had 
been  dialogue,  reports,  commissions  and 
everything  else  the  members  have  made 
reference  to.  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  called  a  meeting  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake.  We  went  down  and  we  said:  "This  is 
what  we  propose  to  do.  We  propose  later  on 
this  session  to  bring  in  legislation  to  do  it, 
and  we  invite  the  reaction." 

That  could  appear  to  be  a  little  hasty,  I 
suppose,  but  it  was  not  nearly  as  hasty  as 
the  three  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  who 
rushed  right  back  to  their  office  at  Queen's 
Park  and  issued  a  press  release  the  next  day 
that  said:  "We  are  for  it  but  we  want  to 
put  it  off  for  a  year."  Who  was  being  hasty 
in  that  instance? 

They  got  themselves  into  that  mess  on 
January  24  last  without  waiting  to  look  at 
the  bill  or  hear  the  reaction.  Tlhey  said: 
"Put  it  off  for  a  year,  you  are  trying  to  rush 
it."  This  is  the  little  mess  that  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  members  for  Niagara  Falls,  Water- 
loo South  and  Welland  South  out  of  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening.  It  just  does  not 
stand  up. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  do  not  need  your  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  that  is  what 
happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  we  are  nice  fel- 
lows; we  will  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  records  should 
show  that  the  reference  was  to  the  member 
for  Waterloo  North,  the  Minister  said  the 
member  for  Waterloo  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  For  Waterloo  North, 
quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  understand 
the  Chairman  not  wanting  to  be  involved. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  York 
South  has  not  been  involved  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  After  that  press  re- 
lease was  issued  the  Liberal  party  had  taken 
a  position  and  they  had  a  meeting  in  Hamil- 
ton. They  walked  into  that  meeting  with  a 
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few  positions  on  regional  government  and 
they  got  a  little  mauled  in  the  process,  I 
think.  They  started  to  think  about  it  and  on 
June  9  this  bill  came  into  the  House  for 
debate  on  second  reading. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  much  of  what  people 
have  said  here  this  afternoon  and  tonight.  I 
recognize  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  a 
sincere  person  and  I  recognize  the  mayor  of 
Niagara  Falls— I  said  this  the  other  night— is 
among  other  very  sincere,  very  thoughtful 
people  in  the  peninsula,  who  feel  in  some 
ways  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  off  for  a 
year. 

Really,  in  all  conscience,  the  tilings  that 
have  been  said  here  this  afternoon  and  tonight 
by  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party!  How  in 
God's  name  could  you  have  voted  for  it  in 
principle  if  that  is  the  way  you  feel?  You  just 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You  have  tried  to 
come  down  on  the  side  of  regional  govern- 
ment and  then  you  have  given  every  reason 
against  regional  government.  If  anybody  had 
listened  to  you  tonight,  they  would  say:  "I 
am  against  the  principle  of  this  bill."  They 
would  not  take  the  namby-pamby  position  of 
saying:  "We  are  for  it  but  we  want  to  put  it 
off  for  a  year." 

You  have  to  stand  up  and  show  a  little 
spine  for  once  in  your  life  and  either  be  for 
or  against  regional  government.  Be  either  a 
party  of  reform  or  leave  it  to  the  party  in 
this  House  which  is  going  to  get  on  with  the 
jab— because  you  are  not. 

I  do  not  like  to  read  things  into  the  record 
but  in  the  newspaper  with  the  large  circula- 
tion, the  St.  Catharine's  Standard,  this  was 
the  editorial  after  second  reading,— 

The  provincial  government  says  George 
Bukator,  MPP  for  Niagara  Falls,  should 
have  taken  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
elected  people  and  postponed  implementa- 
tion of  regional  government  for  this  area 
by  a  year. 

Well  the  government  did  take  the  advice 
of  the  elected  people  in  the  area  and  that  is 
why  it  is  going  aliead  with  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  government.  Inevitably 
there  will  always  be  a  few  people  who  are 
against  regional  government,  but  rather 
than  come  out  and  say  so  publicly  they 
hope  to  derail  regional  government  by 
delaying  tactics  of  one  sort  or  another.  A 
number  of  elected  municipal  representatives 
in  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  belong  in  that  group,  and  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  seems  to  believe  he 
is  doing  the  right  thing  by  catering  to  their 
views.  In  doing  so,  the  Niagara  Falls  MPP 


is  dredging  up  the  old  fallacious  arguments 
that  we  are  being  rushed  into  regional 
government  without  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  proposals  and  implications. 

Tlie  men>ber  for  Niagara  Falls  seems  to 
forget  that  a  most  detailed  in-depth  study 
for  regional  government  was  carried  out  in 
1965  and  1966  by  Professor  Mayo;  that 
area  councils,  organizations  and  individuals 
made  their  respective  contributions  to  the 
study,  and  the  government's  outline  for 
regional  government  as  proposed  in  Bill 
174  is,  by  and  large,  the  product  of  an  area 
consensus. 

What  is  more,  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls'  own  party  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  taken  the  government  to  task  for 
its  failure  to  speed  up  local  government 
reform.  Since  the  Mayo  commission's  report 
was  published  in  September,  1966,  we  have 
had  all  the  argmnents  and  debates  and 
discussions  we  could  possibly  have.  Surely 
it  is  now  high  time  for  some  action. 

Well  there  you  are.  We  talk  about  communi- 
cation. I  wonder  just  how  much  communica- 
tion- 
Mr.  Bukator:  Do  you  know  the  publisher 
of  the  St.  Catharine's  Standard? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes.  The  member 
earlier  this  afternoon  started  implying  motives. 
He  did  not  get  very  far  then  and  I  think  he 
should  lay  off  just  a  little  bit  now  because 
he  got  himself  into  some  trouble  this  after- 
noon. I  would  not  do  it  again. 

We  talk  about  public  participation,  we 
talk  about  communication,  we  talk  about 
dialogue,  I  do  not  know  how  much  more 
possibly  could  have  gone  on  in  the  last  six 
months  in  that  Niagara  peninsula,  in  o£Bces 
here,  in  trying  to  communicate  with  the 
people,  with  the  councils.  There  have  been 
meetings  of  the  inter-municipal  committee, 
there  have  been  public  meetings  on  boun- 
daries in  Welland  and  Port  Colbome,  where 
we  have  answered  questions;  in  Port  Robin- 
son just  the  other  night. 

There  have  been  meetings  with  public 
agencies,  with  the  water  people,  with  the 
conservation  authority,  with  the  Hydro 
people;  there  have  been  meetings  with  offi- 
cials on  specific  problems,  finances,  with  the 
clerks  and  treasurers,  with  the  engineers 
about  sewers,  about  water,  about  roads;  there 
have  been  public  meetings,  there  have  been 
speeches  by  myself  and  others;  the  regional 
development  council  has  been  involved; 
Brock  University  has  held  several  discussions; 
there  have  been  several  service  club  speeches; 
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there  have  been  open  Hne  programmes;  there 
have  been  letters  which  have  been  answered 
and  we  have  tried  to  communicate— if  that  is 
the  word— to  estabUsh  a  dialogue,  and  in  my 
mind  we  have  done  that. 

The  member  talks  about  the  three  meetings 
which  we  had— I  felt  that  to  go  there  was  an 
elFective  way  to  answer  questions.  I  think  the 
questions,  insofar  as  possible  as  they  can  be 
answered,  were  answered.  Those  meetings 
did  not  end  any  one  of  those  three  nights 
until  everyone  had  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
all  the  questions  he  wanted  to  ask.  In  each 
case  I  think  I  was  the  last  person  to  leave. 

The  member  for  Downsview  speaks  of  six 
months  between  July  1  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  he  compares  that  with  Mr.  Gardiner's 
time  of  nine  months.  Well  surely  in  15  years 
we  have  learned  something?  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Downsview  would  recognize  that 
there  are  many,  many  sections  in  this  bill 
which  are  lifted  out  of  The  Metro  Act,  which 
had  been  amended  over  the  years.  That  is 
where  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  for 
many  of  the  sections  in  that  bill  come  from, 
particularly  the  financial  sections,  the  water 
sections,  the  sewerage  sections.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  those  principles— we  learn 
under  the  great  example  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. The  member  for  Downsview  says 
Metro  has  worked  well,  and  we  would  agree, 
and  we  want  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  trying 
to  create  some  more  good  things  in  this 
province. 

When  we  start  talking  about  costs,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  detail  those  as  we  go  through 
—there  are  two  pages  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  it  now  because  the  time  is  late— when  we 
come  to  certain  conclusions.  We  do  not  pro- 
ject costs  because  we  are  still  using  and  have 
been  using,  for  example,  the  1967  audited 
figures  and  we  cannot  project  those  ahead  to 
1970. 

The  veiy  first  item  in  that  regional  govern- 
ment budget  when  it  is  established  under  the 
heading  prescribed  by  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  will  be  "General  Legis- 
lative"—whatever  it  is— and  then  the  heading 
will  be  "28  members  of  the  regional  council 
at  X  dollars."  I  do  not  know  what  those  X 
dollars  are— that  will  be  decided  by  the  re- 
gional council.  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
local  autonomy. 

The  members  opposite  say,  what  are  the 
costs  going  to  be?  They  would  like  me  to 
say  that  I  can  guarantee  that  Niagara  Falls 
budget  will  go  up  one  mill  and  Grimsby's  will 
not  go  down  more  than  one  mill,  and  right 
down  the  list.    Then  if  they  are  up  two  mills 


or  down  two  mills  I  am  the  fall  guy  and  the 
government  is  the  fall  guy  on  things  over 
which  we  will  have  no  control,  and  on  things 
over  which  we  do  not  want  any  control,  be- 
cause what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set  up  a 
local  government  which  is  strong  enough  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order  and  run  its  own 
show. 

Surely  this  is  the  puqDose  of  what  we  are 
doing?  If  you  want  me  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  I  guarantee  that  the  mill  rate  will  not  go 
up  more  than  one  mill  in  any  one  of  those 
municipalities,  then  you  are  asking  me  to  con- 
trol those  costs  next  year.  And  if  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  control  those  costs  next  year,  then 
we  might  just  as  well  take  local  government  in 
Niagara,  throw  it  out  the  window,  and  return 
it  here  to  Queen's  Park  completely.  Because 
if  we  are  going  to  exercise  that  kind  of  con- 
trol there  will  be  no  effective  local  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
create,  and  costs  are  basic  to  that.  Members 
over  here  have  said  that  they  must  have  con- 
trol over  their  own  costs;  they  are  going  to 
set  the  figures,  not  us.  We  cannot  do  it,  and 
I  think  if  you  look  at  it,  we  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  it. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  do  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  ability  take  the  previous 
year's  actual  figures— and  sometime  I  will  put 
this  on  the  record— and  we  allocate  thein 
among  the  two  tiers  of  government.  Perhaps 
I  had  better  put  this  on  record  now: 

1.  Determine  what  functions  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  regional  municipality  and  what 
functions  will  be  performed  by  an  area  mu- 
nicipality. This  is  what  the  staff  do.  Of 
course,  that  was  easy  enough  to  do  because 
they  went  to  the  original  speech  and  they  go 
to  the  bill  and  they  do  that. 

2.  Obtain  the  latest  available  factual  finan- 
cial information  for  the  whole  of  the  region. 
For  example,  the  1967  financial  statements 
were  used  in  the  case  of  Niagara.  By  now 
perhaps  the  1968  financial  statements  would 
be  all  available,  I  do  not  know.  But  no  pro- 
jections can  be  made  because  the  future 
standards  of  services,  and  therefore  the  cost 
of  those  services,  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
new  municipalities. 

The  member  for  Downsview— and  I  do  not 
know  how  he  would  control  this— pointed  out 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  treated  Metropolitan 
Toronto  rather  badly,  I  would  gather,  on 
police  cars.  How  can  we  write  that  in,  that 
they  should  have  bought  new  police  cars? 

3.  Determine  the  total  tax  base  for  each 
new  municipality  including  the  assessment 
upon  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  will  be 
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made.  The  assessment  upon  which  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  are  made  is  necessary  in  order 
to  allocate  the  cost  of  the  regional  services. 
Identify  that  part  of  the  assessment  of  each 
municipality  which  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
a  particular  municipality,  or  part  of  an  exist- 
int?  municipality  within  the  new  municipality. 
This  last  exercise  is  necessary,  both  to  deter- 
mine the  taxes  which  would  he  levied  in  the 
new  municipality,  and  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  formation  of  the  new  municipality 
upon  the  taxpayers  within  those  parts  of  the 
old  municipality  which  arc  incorporated  in  it. 
That  is  complicated— it  should  be  read  in 
Hansard— hut  this  is  the  flow  through  of  what 
we  do  to  determine  what  we  think  the  costs 
might  be. 

4.  Determine  the  costs  of  the  functions 
which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  regional 
municipality  and  divide  these  costs  between 
(a)  costs  of  the  services  which  are  to  be  met 
over  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  (b)  costs  of 
services  which  are  to  be  met  by  local  charges 
within  the  region,  for  example  special  area 
benefit.  We  have  no  idea  what  the  regional 
council  will  decide  to  do,  for  example,  about 
the  cost  of  policing,  the  cost  of  sewers,  the 
cost  of  water  service.  They  may  put  these 
things  on  area  rates,  and  if  they  do  then  it 
comes  out  of  the  mill  rate. 

5.  Allocate  regional  expenses  which  are  to 
be  met  over  the  region  as  a  whole  to  the  new 
local  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  the  assessment  on  the  local  municipality, 
including  the  assessment  on  which  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  is  made.  A  cost  of  service 
which  is  to  be  met  by  special  area  charges 
is  not  included  in  this  allocation  because  the 
incidence  of  the  charge  within  the  area  will 
not  be  materially  different  from  that  which 
exists  in  the  existing  municipalities. 

6.  In  a  similar  manner,  divide  the  cost  of 
services  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the 
local  municipality  between  those  costs  which 
are  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  new 
municipality,  and  those  costs  which  are  to 
be  met  by  special  area  rates. 

7.  Add  together  the  regional  charges  which 
have  been  allocated  to  a  local  municipality 
and  the  general  local  expenditure  of  that 
municipality  as  calculated  in  six  above. 

8.  From  the  combined  expenditure  de- 
scribed in  seven  above,  calculate  the  theoret- 
ical mill  rate  which  would  have  been  levied 
in  each  new  area  municipality  if  the  regional 
government  had  been  in  existence. 

9.  Calculate  the  actual  mill  rate  necessary 
in  the  existing  municipalities  to  meet  the  cost 


of  county  and  local  services  other  than  those 
which  are  included  in  area  charges. 

10.  The  difference  between  the  mill  rate 
calcvilated  at  eight  and  nine  above,  demon- 
.strates  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of 
regional  government  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
each  of  the  existing  municipalities  that  had 
been  incorporated  into  new  municipalities. 

Now  then,  we  come  down  to  the  crunch. 
What  do  we  do  about  it?  We  have  done 
all  that. 

11.  Make  transitional  provisions  to  pha.sc 
in  the  effect  of  changes  in  tax  rates  when- 
ever they  are  significant. 

You  will  note  in  this  bill— and  we  will 
come  to  them— that  there  are  provisions  for 
transitional  payments,  as  there  were  in  the 
bill  amending  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Bill  81. 
In  that  case— and  I  mentioned  this  on  second 
reading  the  other  day— the  municipahty  of 
Leaside,  and  the  mimicipality  of  Forest  Hill 
both  enjoyed  a  very  advantageous  mill  rate, 
and  I  assume  that  most  people  thought  that 
mill  rate  should  have  been  equalized  with 
the  rest  of  the  city.  Probably  everyone  except 
the  people  that  live  there,  and  I  gatlier  they 
did  not  really  protest  too  mightily.  I  was 
not  involved  in  that  too  much  but  there  was 
a  difference  of  something  like  12  or  15  mills 
and  rather  than  achieve  that  kind  of  equity 
overnight,  there  were  provisions  in  Bill  81  for 
that  to  happen  over  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years,  and  I  think  it  is  next  year,  the 
people  in  Leaside  and  Forest  Hill  will  finally 
be  paying  the  same  mill  rate— after  four  years. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  this  says,  make 
transitional  provisions  to  phase  in  the  effect 
of  changes  in  tax  rates  whenever  they  are 
significant. 

12.  Recommend  the  amendment  of  any 
proposals  which  are  shown  by  the  calculations 
to  have  potentially  inequitable  financial 
effects. 

13.  All  of  the  calculatioas  whidi  are 
described  above,  are  related  to  equalized 
assessment.  But  in  lev>'ing  the  taxes  and 
providing  transitional  provision  in  the  legis- 
lation, it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  local 
assessment. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  tliink— I  have  used 
this  expression  before— that  we  do  not  take  a 
very  close  look  at  the  cost.  We  do,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge.  We  try  and  de- 
termine what  they  are  going  to  be  and  the 
staff  know— the  director  of  the  finance  branch 
is  there— that  if  they  run  into  something 
which  looks  as  though  it  is  going  to  cause 
trouble,  they  are  to  blow  the  whistle.    And 
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they  do  blow  the  whistle,  and  you  will  find  a 
couple  of  instances  in  this  bill  where  the 
whistle  has  been  blown— and  where  there  is 
provisions  for  transitional  payment,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

Of  course,  in  this  bill,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  whole  galaxy  of  things  which  may 
happen.  We  are  not  only  talking  about  a 
mill  rate  for  certain  regional  services.  We 
are  talking  about  area  rates.  We  include 
water  rates,  and  it  may  be— and  I  said  this 
to  the  people  in  the  Peninsula  the  other 
night— that  somebody's  water  rate  over  a 
period  of  five  years  is  going  to  double.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  getting  com- 
pletely unrelated  services,  better  services,  at 
the  same  rate  in  some  other  area. 

Hopefully,  we  would  expect— and  we  said 
this  to  them— that  over  a  period  of  years,  20, 
30,  or  40  years,  area  rates  would  disappear 
and  everybody  in  the  Peninsula  would  pay 
the  same  rate  for  water,  or  the  same  rate  for 
sewers.  This  is  not  going  to  happen  over- 
night. T)here  will  be  area  charges,  and  those 
things  will  be  put  into  the  hopper,  and  the 
equalizatiOTi  of  those  rates  will  happen,  and 
there  will  be  trade-offs,  one  with  the  other. 
To  look  at  a  water  rate  in  isolation  is  not 
going  to  be  possible— any  more  than  it  will  be 
possible  to  look  at  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  road  costs  in  St.  Catharines,  or  in  Welland, 
because  of  regional  roads.  All  these  things 
will  have  to  be  looked  at  together,  based  on 
the  decisions  of  that  regional  council  who, 
I  am  the  first  to  admit,  are  going  to  have 
their  hands  full.  They  are  going  to  have  a 
lot  to  look  at  in  the  next  three  years. 

The  member  for  Downsview  mentioned  the 
protest  from  the  water  commission.  I  say  in 
passing,  and  I  met  with  these  people.  Dr. 
Sabia  included,  they  are  from  the  two  cities, 
they  are  very  reasonable  people.  You  and  I, 
or  the  member  for  Downsview  and  I,  would 
disagree  with  him  on  a  philosophical  basis, 
purely  and  simply.  And  I  did.  And  this  per- 
haps is  their  last  gasp:  "Put  it  off  for  a  year." 

In  fact,  they  honestly  believe  in  a  water 
commission.  Indeed  they  would  go  much 
further— they  would  establish  a  regional  water 
commission,  water  and  pollution  commission. 
A  miniature  OWRC  if  you  will,  but  with 
operating  powers. 

Well  I  do  not  think  either  the  member  for 
Downsview  or  I  would  agree  particularly 
with  that  approach,  sincere  though  it  may  be. 
I  would  agree  again  with  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  some  of  the  remarks  which 
flowed  from  some  of  his  members  today,  par- 
ticularly when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 


spoke  on  second  reading.  The  Treasurer 
would  agree  when  he  spoke  about  the  grant 
structure. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is  the 
regional  municipality  of  Niagara,  and  to- 
morrow it  may  be  something  else.  A  few 
weeks,  months  ago,  it  was  Ottawa— Carleton 
and  the  Lakehead.  We  are  talking  about  re- 
form of  assessment.  We  are  talking  about  the 
reform  of  our  own  taxation  system.  We  are 
talking  about  four  concurrent  reforms  going 
forth  together,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  them  all  wrapped  up  in  one  great  big 
package.  Then  the  Treasurer  could  find  the 
money  all  at  one  time,  and  do  it  all  at  once. 
I  just  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  practical  way 
to  do  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  some  others,  I 
have  said  more  than  I  had  intended  to  say. 

I  come  back  to  what  I  said  originally.  I 
recall  a  year  ago— perhaps  I  had  a  rather  easy 
baptism  a  year  ago— when  we  debated  Ottawa 
—Carleton.  As  I  recall,  there  was  no  debate 
on  principle— on  second  reading.  When  it  got 
to  committee,  the  only  opposition  was,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  member  for  Scarborough  East 
who  was  worried  about  the  planning  relation- 
ships; vis-d-vis  the  new  planning  board,  and 
the  National  Capital  Commission,  and  what 
might  ultimately  happen  there. 

That  was  the  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  Liberal  Party  spoke  for  or  against  it. 
Then,  two  or  three  months  ago,  we  had  the 
opposition  on  the  Lakehead  bill.  Now,  we 
have  the  opposition  manifesting  itself  here,  I 
think,  at  the  wrong  time.  I  think  it  should 
have  been,  if  you  had  been  fair  with  your- 
selves, opposed  on  second  reading  rather  than 
now. 

Now  I  can  only  ask  before  I  sit  down, 
when,  oh  when,  will  the  Liberal  Party  do 
something  constructive  for  regional  govern- 
ment in  this  province? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  the 
Minister's  intemperate  remarks  that  bring  me 
to  my  feet  again.  I  just  cannot  let  those  last 
words  of  his  stand  as  part  of  the  record. 
Surely,  this  Minister,  as  bright  a  young  man 
as  he  pretends  to  be,  knows  the  difference 
between  opposing  a  bill  in  principle,  and  sug- 
gesting that  a  reasonable  delay  take  place 
before  its  implementation. 

Surely,  there  is  a  patent  and  obvious  dif- 
ference that  must  insert  itself  into  the  mind  of 
even  this  Minister,  as  blind  as  he  wants  to 
pretend  he  is.  We  are  not  opposing  this  bill. 
Not  one  of  us  have  said  that  we  are  opposing 
this  bill.    If  we  were  going  to  oppose  the  bill 
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we  would  have  opposed  it  on  second  reading. 
But  if  the  Minister  goes  back- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  were  opposed  to  it, 
but  on  your  suggestion  the  Leader  of  the 
part>'  went  round  and  whipped  them  into 
line— after  all  their  words  of  opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  through?  Or,  if  he  can  get  permission 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  to  carry 
on,  we  will  let  him  get  up  and  make  a 
speech. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. So  I  wish  you  could  restrain  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  surely  the 
Minister  must  understand  the  difference.  The 
long  history  that  he  recites  about  reports  and 
studies,  the  Mayo  report  and  the  study  at  the 
university  —  Brock  University  —  have  an  exact 
parallel  in  what  happened  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

You  can  go  back  as  far  as  the  days  of 
Howard  Ferguson  and  listen  to— 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  I  know  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton  would  like  to  go  back,  because 
that  is  where  his  thinking  is.  You  can  go  back 
as  far  as  the  days  of  Howard  Ferguson,  and 
you  will  find  in  the  debates  of  this  House 
suggestions  that  there  be  some  form  of  re- 
gional government  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Now  it  did  not  come  about  until  1953— not- 
withstanding all  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place  over  the  many,  many  years.  And  I  sug- 
gest to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fact  that 
discussions  took  place  as  far  back  as  the  early 
twenties,  and  carried  on  from  the  mid- 
twenties  until  1953,  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  have  been  a  rushing  into  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  bill. 

Now,  bring  it  forth  and  make  it  more 
current,  insofar  as  the  MetropoUtan  Toronto 
bill  was  concerned,  the  substantial  part  of 
the  thinking  that  laid  behind  that  revolved 
around  the  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Cumming, 
the  Cumming  report  it  was  called. 

And  the  essence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  bill.  Bill  80,  was  taken  from  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Cumming.  But 
until  the  government  in  its  wdsdom  had 
decided  what  kind  of  a  bill  was  going  to 
emerge  from  all  of  these  studies,  and  all  of 
these  reports,  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  to 
discuss.  They  were  ideas,  and  the  Mayo  report 
was  nothing  more  than  an  idea. 


No  matter  how  many  speeches  the  Minister 
made  about  it,  no  matter  how  many  studies 
were  done  at  Brock  University,  no  matter  how 
many  reports  you  filed  away  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Minister's  office,  there  was  nothing 
really  before  this  House  until  June  4. 

Why  then  is  there  tliis  unnecessary  haste? 
All  this  setting  up  of  straw  men,  and  the 
suggestion  that  we  were  opposing  regional 
government  just  does  not  wash,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  just  does  not  wash  at  all.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  suggesting  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  that  you  delay  the  imple- 
mentation. Pass  the  bill,  yes.  Make  it  a  part 
of  the  legislation.  Let  us  have  Royal  assent  to 
it  as  soon  as  it  can  work  its  way  through  the 
process  of  this  House.  But  give  a  reasonable 
time  for  those  who  are  going  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  its  implementation 
to  work  out  the  details. 

And  I  sugest  to  you,  sir,  that  you  have  not 
given  them  reasonable  time  to  assess  public 
opinion.  As  fluent  as  the  Minister  is,  in  three 
days  he  could  not  possibly  talk  to  all  those 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  about  what 
this  bill  is  trying  to  do.  He  could  only  talk 
to  a  tiny  proportion  of  them.  There  just  has 
not  been  time  to  allow  the  considerations  to 
filter  back.  There  just  has  not  been  time  to 
allow  the  Minister  and  his  officials  to  consider 
variations,  shadings  and  possible  amendments. 
There  just  has  not  been  time  to  allow  this 
kind  of  consideration. 

The  Minister  has  not  chosen  to  tell  us  yet 
if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  who  the 
chairman  might  be.  Perhaps  the  potential 
chairman  has  already  been  consulted.  Per- 
haps before  this  debate  is  over  the  Minister 
will  choose  to  tell  us  if  this  choice  has  already 
been  made.  But  it  would  be  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  know  whether  or  not  that  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  whether  or  not  the  new 
chairman  for  this  Niagara  regional  govern- 
ment is  going  to  come  from  the  Niagara 
peninsula  and  perhaps  what  his  background 
and  experience  have  been,  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  nmning  municipahties. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  consideration 
but  maybe  the  Minister  is  not  going  to  choose 
to  tell  us  this  until  the  bill  is  through  and 
until  it  has  received  Royal  assent.  However, 
if  by  any  chance  you  are  choosing  someone 
from  another  place,  if  you  are  choosing  some- 
one who  is  going  to  be  sent  into  the  Niagara 
peninsula  brand  new,  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  particular  peculiarities  of  the  various 
municipalities  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  individuals  who  make  up  those  local 
councils,  if  he  is  going  to  have  to  feel  his 
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own  way,  if  he  is  going  to  have  to  decide 
which  are  the  responsible  and  more  able 
civil  servants  he  is  going  to  choose  to  be  his 
top  planning  commissioners,  his  top  road 
man,  his  top  treasury  advisor  and  so  on,  if 
you  are  going  to  bring  in  a  new  man,  all 
the  more  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
should  be  this  reasonable  delay  to  allow  this 
man— no  matter  how  able  he  is— to  find  out 
w  hat  is  going  on  in  tliat  municipality. 

What  we  are  saying  very  simply,  is  this: 
in  the  six  months  time  that  you  are  going  to 
allow  him  at  the  most— with  an  absence  of 
time  for  proper  dialogue— you  are  doing  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  and  those  you  are  charging 
with  the  responsibility  for  running  this  kind 
of  government  no  favour  at  all.  The  Minister 
in  his  eagerness  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a 
bright  new  broom  has  outreached  himself 
this  time  and  he  will  rue  the  day  when  he 
was  able  to  convince  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
that  the  urgency  of  this  is  such  that  he  has 
to  throw  away  all  possibility  of  reasonable 
dialogue. 

I  would  urge  the  Minister  to  listen  to  tliese 
words  of  caution  that  come  to  him,  not  just 
from  me,  but  from  a  host  of  people  in  this 
party  who  have  had  substantial  municipal 
experience  and  know  the  dangers  that  this 
type  of  legislation  brings  with  it.  We  want 
it  to  work.  But  you  are  not  going  to  make  it 
work  with  this  unreasonable  haste  and  with 
this  imreasonable  lack  of  concern  for  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  it  and  their  inability  to  express  their  real 
concern  as  to  variations  and  changes. 

Any  attempt  to  say  that  our  suggestion  in 
this  amendment  is  the  same  as  opposing  re- 
gional government  is  the  cry  of  a  government 
and  a  third  party  who  know  not  where  else 
to  go.  If  they  would  listen  to  what  we  have 
said  they  would  understand  that  what  we  are 
saying  is  what  we  believe  is  for  the  good  of 
this  area.  It  would  be  a  better  government 
with  a  reasonable  time  to  bring  it  in.  I  would 
urge  these  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  support 
this  sensible  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bukator's  motion  will  please  say  "aye". 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
catch  your  eye. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see 
the  hon.  member.  I  withdraw  the  vote  and 
permit  the  hon.  member  to  speak. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  wanted  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  my  leader.  If  he  were  here  he  would 
support  my  amendment.    He  did  say  to  me 


about  an  hour  ago  he  was  not  feeling  too 
well  and  wanted  to  go  home  and  rest.  I 
wanted  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  interjection  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale— MacDonald's  boss— the 
interjection  of  the  member  for  Riverdale— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Bukator:  "I  do  not  blame  him,"  some- 
one said. 

To  think  that  on  such  an  important  issue 
such  as  this,  the  leader  of  the  New  Democra- 
tic Party  and  his  right  hand  man  did  not 
utter  a  word  in  this  House;  tliis  is  unbeliev- 
able. They,  the  working  man's  friends,  have 
decided  to  join  the  cutthroats.  Is  that  not 
remarkable?   And  I  know  why  they  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  the  record  and  you 
will  find  the  words  in  there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  member  for  York  South 
is  an  authority  on  hypocrisy,  he  has  prac- 
ticed it  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  T^ke  your  halo  off. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  shoiild  dispense 
with  these  personal  remarks  and  deal  with  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  I  did  not  have  these  inter- 
jections I  could  go  on  with  the  business  of 
the  House. 

I  say  to  you  that  eight  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  come  from  the  Metro  Toronto 
government.  They  think  it  is  good  here,  and 
because  it  is  good  here  it  is  good  throughout 
the  province.  I  say  to  you  that  the  method 
of  administration  that  we  have  had  in  those 
two  counties  is  equal  to  anything  you  have 
in  the  Metro  government.  When  you  get 
aroimd  to  supporting  my  amendment— to  delay 
this  thing  for  one  year  imtil  the  government 
tells  them  what  to  do  and  how  it  is  going  to 
be  implemented— the  Minister  has  the  audacity 
to  say  that  is  their  job.  They  did  not  have 
too  big  a  part  in  the  job  of  being  in  the  spot 
that  you  have  put  them  in  right  now.  The 
elected  people  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  say:  "xMr.  Minister,  we  do  not  want  it." 
You  have  never  given  them  that  chance  since 
January  23.  From  that  day  on,  the  Minister 
picked  up  the  ball,  carried  it  and  said:  "This 
is  the  way  it  is  going  to  go." 

An  hon.  member:  Rammed  it  down  their 
throats. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  And  one  other  member  in 
this  House  said  the  die  is  cast.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  be;  that  is  what  this  Minis- 
ter said.  That  is  what  is  going  to  destroy 
this  Conservative  government;  you  cannot  do 
that  in  a  democracy.  This  is  dictatorship  of 
the  highest  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  But  it  is  all  right  to 
ram  it  down  a  year  from  today. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  why  I  move  the 
amendment  to  postpone  one  year.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rumbling  is  to  the  left  of  me, 
but  somebody  apparently  is  being  hurt.  And 
if  nobody  else,  it  is  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
region.  Financially  you  have  hurt  them. 
You  are  not  going  to  give  them  better 
administration  and  it  is  going  to  cost  that 
maich  more  to  give  them  the  type  of  thing 
which  through  trial  and  error  and  confusion- 
Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Why 
does  the  member  want  it  a  year  from  now? 
He  wants  the  county  system  now. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Tliat  was  a  good  question. 
I  sixy  that  was  a  good  question,  for  the  third 
time;  now  let  me  answer  it.  What  would  it 
do  a  year  from  now?  If  you  implement  the 
bill  after  we  go  through  it  section  by  section 
with  several  amendments,  forget  political 
lines  and  think  of  the  people  that  we  are 
going  to  impose  this  new  law  on,  when  we 
decide  to  do  that  and  this  government  takes 
one  more  year  with  their  professionals  to 
work  out  some  of  the  details  that  are  not 
worked  out  to  this  day,  we  will— 

An  hon.  member:  Name  some. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  will,  as  we  come  into  it 
section  by  section,  I  can  assure  you.  I  wanted 
to  put  that  on  the  record.  You  have  forced 
this  statute  on  them  but  you  have  not  told 
us.  My  leader  said  the  other  day  on  second 
reading  that  when  the  grant  structure— 
which  varies  in  all  municipalities  for  many 
reasons  as  the  Minister  knows— would  have 
been  revised,  you  would  have  said:  Fine, 
when  you  have  this  regiontd  government  this 
is  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  and  this  is 
what  the  province  is  going  to  contribute. 

At  least,  you  could  have  gone  that  far 
v/ith  the  projection.  That  you  have  not  done 
and  tliat  you  do  not  intend  to  do.  This  is  the 
injustice  of  this  bill.  We  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  hope  that  you  will  set  it  aside 
Tor  one  year  and  give  the  details— to  which 
they  are  entitled— to  the  people. 

They  represent  the  working  man.  They  rep- 
resent   the    taxpayers.    Tliey    are   elected    to 


these  offices  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation to  them  and  they  have  not  done  it. 
Tlie  Minister  is  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bukator's  motion  will  please  ri.se.  Those 
opposed  to  Mr.  Bukator's  motion  will  please 

rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  23,  the  "nays"  67. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost, 
section  1  will  form  part  of  the  bill. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
section  2,  there  are  some  amendments  which  I 
v/ould  like  to  place.  They  are  rather  detailed. 
They  do  not  change  any  of  the  principles. 
They  have  been  suggested  by  the  registry 
offices,  by  the  local  registrars  to  tie  the 
boundaries  down.  I  will  now  read  them. 

I  move  that  subsection  1  of  section  2  be 
amended  as  follows. 

Clause  (b)  strike  out  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  eighth  paragraphs  and  substitute 
the  following: 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
lot  30,  adjoining  cross  concession  of  the 
Township  of  Willoughby,  thence  northerly 
along  the  west  limit  of  tlie  said  lot  30  and 
across  the  road  allowance  between  the 
cross  and  adjoining  cross  concessions,  the 
southwest  comer  of  lot  15,  cross  concession 
of  the  Township  of  Willoughby,  thence 
easterly  along  the  north  limit  of  the  last 
mentioned  road  allowance  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  lot  20  and  the  broken  front  con- 
cession, southeast  angle  of  said  Township 
of  Willoughby— 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Why  the 
amendment?  It  sounded  fine  before. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Rivcrdale):  I  spent  the 
weekend  checking  these  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —Thence  westerly 
along  the  last  mentioned  prolongation  and 
along  the  southerly  boundary  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Willoughby  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
clause  (d). 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  them  as  read. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  would  be  quite 
willing  to  take  them  as  read.  There  are  no 
changes  in  principle. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  you  delay  it  for  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Do  you  wish  to  take 
them  as  read,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.   Chairman:   Well— 

Hon,    Mr.    McKeough:    They    have    to    go, 

all  right. 

Clause  (d):  strike  out  the  9th,  14th,  15th, 

16th  and  17th  paragraphs  and  substitute  the 

following: 

Thence  southerly  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  lot  10,  concession  five  in  the  township 
of  Humberstone  tlience  southerly  along 
the  easteriy  hmit  of  said  lot  10,  1000  feet, 
thence  southerly  along  the  west  boundary 
of  the  township  of  Willoughby  being  along 
the  boundary  between  the  townships  of 
Willoughby  and  Crowland  to  the  south- 
western angle  of  lot  15  in  the  cross  con- 
cession of  the  townsliip  of  Willoughby; 
thence  easterly  along  the  north  limit  of 
the  road  allowance  between  the  cross  and 
adjoining  cross  concessions  of  the  southeast 
angle  of  lot  20  in  the  broken  front  conces- 
sion, the  southeast  angle  of  the  said  town- 
ship of  Willoughby. 

Clause    (f):    strike    out   the   third   paragraph, 

and  substitute  the  following: 

Then  southeasterly  and  easterly  along  the 
southerly  limit  of  the  said  right-of-way 
across  lot  numbers  163,  162  and  161,  of  the 
township  of  Thorold  to  the  southerly  limit 
of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Niagara -St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto  railway  as  shown 
on  deposit  plan  number  9. 

Amend  the  fourth  paragraph  by  inserting 
after  "point"  in  the  second  line  "in  lot  160, 
distant  660."  Amend  the  sixth  paragraph  by 
inserting  after  "line"  in  the  first  line,  "and  its 
prolongation  to  2". 

Clause  (h):  amend  the  eighth  paragraph  by 
inserting  after  "southerly"  in  the  first  line, 
"easterly  and  southerly". 

Clause  (i):  strike  out  the  second  and  fifth 
paragraphs  and  substitute  the  following: 

Firstly  that  part  of  the  township  of  Crow- 
land  lying  between  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Welland  river  diversion  to 
be  constructed  and  the  middle  of  the  exist- 
ing main  channel  of  the  present  course  of 
the  Welland  river,  the  constructed  diver- 
sion to  be  defined  in  detail  after  completion 
lying  all  in  lot  16,  17  and  18,  of  the  broken 


front  concession  in  the  township  of  Crow- 
land: 

Thence  south-easterly  and  easterly  along 
the  southern  limit  of  the  said  right-of-way 
across  lot  numbers  163,  162  and  161,  of 
the  township  of  Thorold  to  the  southerly 
limit  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Niagara, 
St.  Catharines  and  Toronto  railway,  as 
shown  on  deposited  plan  number  9, 

Amend  the  sixth  paragraph  by  inserting 
after  "point"  in  the  second  line  in  lot  160. 

Add  to  eighth  paragraph  which  constitutes 
the  following: 

Thence  easterly  along  the  said  midway 
line  being  along  the  line  between  the  north 
and  south  halves  of  lots  174,  228,  227,  226, 
225,  224,  223,  and  222,  and  its  production 
the  words  "through  lot  215  broken  front 
concession  to  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  diverted  course  of  the  Welland 
river  to  be  constructed". 

Clause  (k):  amend  the  second  paragraph  by 
inserting  after  "the",  where  it  occurs  the  first 
time  in  the  fourth  line,  the  word  "present", 
and  amend  the  third  paragraph  by  inserting 
after  "the",  where  it  occurs  the  first  time  in 
the  second  line,  the  word  "present",  and  by 
inserting  after  "river"  in  the  fourth  line  "to 
be  constructed".  Amend  the  sixth  paragraph 
by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  first  line,  and  by 
inserting  after  "westerly"  in  the  first  line 
"northerly,  westerly  and  northerly". 

Strike  out  the  ninth  paragraph  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

Thence  southerly  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  lot  10,  concession  5  in  the  township  of 
Humberstone,  thence  southerly  along  the 
easterly  half  of  said  lot  10  one  thousand 
feet. 

Amend  the  18th  paragraph  by  striking  out 
"to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the 
Welland  river  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines", 
and  substituting  "through  lot  215  broken  front 
concession  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Welland  river." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  not  quite 
able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  those  amend- 
ments, other  than  to  express  the  fact  that 
there  probably  has  to  have  been  very  bad 
draftsmanship  when  the  bill  was  originally 
prepared. 

The  Minister  has  read  us  several  pages  of 
metes  and  bounds  descriptions.  He  has  not 
had  the  courtesy  to  forward  copies  of  those 
amendments  to  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  were  forwardeil 
this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Singer:   Well  I  have  not  seen  them— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  do  you  not  delay  it  for  a 
ft'w  months  to  consider  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  logical  thing  would  be  to  allow  the 
examination  of  these  at  least  overnight,  and  it 
being  11  of  the  clock,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
House  leader  that,  at  this  point,  the  amend- 
ments being  before  us,  that  this  might  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  have  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress.  By  tomorrow,  with  these 
amendments  having  had  some  examination, 
perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  comment  on  them 
a  little  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  feel  eminentiy  qualified  to 
make  some  observations  now.  Can  I  know 
from  the  Minister  just  what  precisely 
prompted  this  change?  What  took  place  in 
the  last  little  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr,  McKeough:  Two  registrars  sug- 
gested that  the  boundaries— and  there  is  no 
change  in  principle— should  be  more  correctly, 
more  neatly,  and  definitely  defined.  And  that 
is  precisely  this— as  suggested  by  the  two 
registrars  in  Lincoln  and  Welland. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Are  you  saying  that  they  were 
not  incorrect  before,  and  more  precise  now? 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  were  correct 
before.     But   I  think  they   are   more  precise 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  ajffect 
again  the  area  that  I  represent,  or  will  repre- 
sent—the Crowland  and  the  Humberstone  por- 
tion, and  Willoughby,  which  you  have  just 
described.  I  do  not  want  to  display  my 
ignorance  here,  but  I  am  in  real  estate  and  I 
just  cannot  take  what  he  defined  to  us  and  be 
able  to  gather  what  it  is  all  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Bukator:  1  gather  that  if  there  is  an 
amendment  there  should  have  been  at  least  a 
plan  with  it.  And  the  only  plan  that  we 
really  did  get  with  this  was  his  report  with 
a  very  poorly  drawn  sketch  of  the  whole 
county  with  the  cities  and  towns  and  boroughs 
aflFeoted. 

Now  he  read  the  description  of  these 
properties,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  detail 
on  a  plan  ibef ore  all  of  the  members,  espe- 
cially the  members  that  are  aflFected  in  the 
Niagara   region.     That   is   why   I    said   what 


I  did  about  this  bill.    It  is  not  thoroughly 
thought  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  we  have  the  motion 
of  tlie  hon.  Minister  before  us— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  not  intending  to  put 
the  motion  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  but  we  might  as  well  do  it 
right.  I  have  my  pen  out.  Would  the  Minis- 
ter please  read  it  slowly,  so  I  can  make  the 
necessary  amendments  in  my  bill?  We  have 
all  the  time  in  the  world.  The  deputy  leader 
made  a  suggestion,  and  the  member  does  not 
abide  by  it.  I  have  all  the  time  in  the  world 
from  now  on.  I  want  him  to  read  the  amend- 
ments slowly,  so  that  I  can  make  the  neces- 
sary amendments  in  my  copy.  That  is  proper 
legislative  procedure.  Let  us  have  them.  Now 
will  he  please  read  the  first  amendment?  Let 
us  have  the  first  amendment  and  I  will  make 
the  necessary  alterations  in  my  book. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  provision  for 
this  sort  of— 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolute 
provision.  I  could  not  take  it  as  fast  as  he 
was  reading  it.  Now  let  us  have  him  read 
the  first  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  repeat,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  this  activity  in  the  committee.  It 
is  usual  that  a  copy  of  the  amendment  is  pro- 
vided to  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  facili- 
tate this.    I  will  give  them  my  copy. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  want  to  make  copies  of  tlie 
amendments  to  see  how  they  read  after  I 
make  them.  Now  we  will  discuss  the  first 
clause— clause  (b).  It  says  to  strike  out  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  eighth  paragraphs. 
That  is  seven  paragraphs- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Tjiere  is  no  pro- 
vision for  such  an  activity  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  do  not  care  whether  there 
is  or  not— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  As  a  member  of  the  legal  profession, 
he  knows  that  this  kind  of  amendment  is 
done  all  the  time.  He  has  the  Minister's 
word  for  it.  It  is  sheer  obstruction  at  this 
point.    It  is  pettifogging. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  inclined  to 
take  the  Minister's  word.  And  if  the  hon. 
member  has   the  consumate   gall   to   get  up 
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here  and  say  that  he  would  vote  on  a  bill 
he  knows  nothing  about,  then  that  is  beyond 
my  comprehension,  and  any  other  member 
doing  the  same- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  If  we  described  it  to  you  all 
night  you  would  not  be  any  more  awake  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  that  is  fine,  we  will  wait 
until  tomorrow  morning.  It's  only  going  to 
be  another  15  minutes.  It  is  the  eighth  line 
and  substituting  the  following:  "Commencing 
at  the  southwest  comer—" 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  done  ridiculous 
things;  but  this  outs  the  cake. 

Mr.  Ben:  "—of  lot  30  adjoining  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  township  of  Willougby". 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Chairman  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  procedure  is 
out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  soon  as  the  committee 
feels  the  need  of  a  Chairman,  I  will  resume. 
A  motion  has  been  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee for  consideration.  Debate  is  quite  in  order 
at  this  time. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  thinks 
that  his  method  of  attacking  the  bill,  or  deal- 
ing with  the  matter,  is  proper  debate,  then 
he  may  do  so.  But  to  just  sit  there,  and  take 
down  the  amendments,  I  do  not  think  is 
proper  debate  at  all.  If  he  wishes  to  speak  to 
the  motion  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Ben:  Are  you  suggesting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  the  way  this  House  is  going 
to  conduct  itself?  That  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  can  bring  forth  a  four-page  amend- 
ment containing  detailed  descriptions,  and 
every  member  in  the  House  is  supposed  to 
accept  them  as  being  accurate  after  the 
amendments  were  read,  considering  the  first 
description  which  was  in  the  original  bill  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  registrar  of  deeds? 

Are  we  supposed  to  accept  the  new  amend- 
ments as  being  satisfactory  without  checking 
them?  Is  this  the  way  you  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Crown?  Fine,  I  do  not!  I  think 
it  is  a  travesty  of  justice  for  you  people  to 
pass  on  a  bill  withtout  reading  it.  We  are 
nothing  but  parrots  and  puppets  to  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  I  am  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  Opposition.  I  am  paid  to  oppose.  I 
will  do  my  job. 


Mr.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  You  stay 
here,  and  we  will  all  go  home. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  want  to  resign,  go  ahead. 
But  my  job  is  to  oppose,  that  is  what  I  am 
paid  for.  I  am  here  to  see  that  legislation 
goes  through  properly,  and  this  government 
has  a  history  of  ineffective  legislation  from 
tlie  Minister  of  Health  to  the  Attorney 
General,  down  to  tlie  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Every  year  they  bring  into  this 
House,  half-baked  legislation.  And  two  years 
later  they  have  got  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member  is 
entiiely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order.  He  may  debate  this  amendment  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  cannot  debate  the  amendment 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  correlate  it 
with— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  I  put  the  question  to 

the  House- 
Mr.  Ben:   I  cannot  correlate  it  with  what 

is  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  I  put  the  question  to 
the  House.  Does  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
Minister  carry?  Carried! 

Shall  section  2  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  talk  on  this  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  wishes  to  discuss  section  2? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
section  2,  and  I  want  to  show  this  House,  if 
they  have  a  copy  of  this  map,  what  we  were 
presented  as  members,  and  asked  to  go  along 
with  in  the  description  in  tliis  particular  bill. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  nice  when  it  shows  the 
point  from  Welland  projecting  down  south 
into  Port  Colborne  halfway  to  the  lake.  It 
would  make  one  wonder  why  this  took  place. 
Would  be  possible  that  the  mayor  of  Wel- 
land, who  is  a  fine  man,  Allan  Pietz,  is  a 
Conservative  who  was  defeated  on  the  Con- 
servative ticket?  Does  he  have  the  ear  of  this 
Minister?  Is  it  possible  that  my  good  friend 
for  Welland  had  a  little  chat  with  the  Minis- 
ter, not  to  extend  that  line  across  but  point 
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it  down  into  Humberstone  Township  for 
some  reason  that  was  unknown  to  me  until 
just  this  evening?  The  member  for  Welland 
was  showing  me  a  letter  when  I  talked  about 
the  thing  because  we  were  going  to  discuss 
this  section  2  immediately  after  what  had 
taken  place  here  all  afternoon.  I  find  that  the 
Minister  accepted  a  petition  of  the  people 
of  that  area  who  signed  it  100  per  cent  claim- 
ing they  wanted  to  be  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Welland.  Because  of  that,  the  Minis- 
ter signed  a  letter  to  the  member  for  Welland, 
stating  that,  because  the  petition  was  signed, 
the  people  wanted  it  that  way. 

Is  that  not  a  remarkable  thing?  The  people 
of  Niagara  Falls  did  not  want  any  part  of 
what  the  Minister  imposed  on  them  this  after- 
noon. Why  give  the  concession  to  this  parti- 
cular group  of  people?  That  is  a  question  I 
would  like  answered  before  I  carry  on 
because  I  would  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  change  of  the 
boundary  was  urged  by  the  member  for 
Welland.  It  was  also  urged  by  his  colleague 
for  Welland  South.  It  was  also  urged  by 
the  mayor  of  Welland  and,  I  think,  by  the 
people  there.  This  was  settled  perhaps  two  or 
three  months  ago.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
member  was  not  aware  of  the  change  that 
was  made. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  mean  a  Liberal  urged  it? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  confusion  in  their 
ranks  knows  no  boimds. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No  confusion  whatsoever. 
What  is  the  matter  with  this  imbecile,  this 
moron?  Every  time  I  get  on  my  feet  I  have 
to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  an  interjection 
from  this  individual  that  I  have  no  respect  for 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  No  member  in  this  House  has  to 
stand  for  another  member  getting  up  and 
losing  cool  to  the  point  of  calhng  people 
"imbeciles"  and  "morons."  He  reflects  on 
himself  more  than  anything  else,  but  I  sug- 
gest he  was  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  was  quite  out  of  order  in  using 
such  unparliamentary  language- 
Mr.  Bukator:  If  you  need  an  apology  I 
will  give  it  to  you,  but,  my  friend,  you  will 
never  change  what  is  inside  the  little  man. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Earlier  this  afternoon  I  was 
rebuked  for  an  interjection  not  nearly  so 
offensive    as    the    remarks    of    the    member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Why  do  you  not  shut  up, 
while  I  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Lewis:  Talk  to  your  back  benchers. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  did  not  hear  a  thing  from 
my  back  benchers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  confusion.  They 
have  gone  mad. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Now  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
remark  tliat  is  fitting  to  my  colleagues;  that 
they  have  gone  mad? 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  gone  mad. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  say  that  maybe  it  is 
a  httle  too  late.  If  someone  were  to  adjourn 
the  House  maybe  we  could  get  at  it  more 
intelligently— 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  It  must  very  dark  for 
the  hon.  member.  He  should  remove  those 
sunglasses. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Pardon?  I  only  need  them  to 
read  with.  I  broke  my  good  ones.  I  use  bi- 
focals. Or  do  you  think  I  was  trying  to  wear 
disguise? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  we  should  deal  with 
section  2  and  forget  the  personal  insulting 
remarks  back  and  forth. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  are  a  peculiar  nut.  I 
want  to  read  into  the  record  this  particular 
information  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  just. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  member  for  Welland 
South  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland  South  is— 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  do  not  care  what  the  mem- 
ber did.  We  represent  the  proviiKJe  and  this 
map  ought  to  indicate  something. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  On  a  point  of  order.  I  hate 
to  have  the  member  over  there  put  words  into 
my  mouth. 

Mr.  Chairman:   What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  point  of  order  is  that  I 
want  to  correct  the  Minister.  He  did  make  a 
statement  here.  I  did  agree  with  one  change 
—and  the  Minister  will  bear  this  out— but  not 
the  second  change;  and  the  letter  bears  that 
out.   Right? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member,  of 
course,  has  only  mentioned  the  one  change 
today. 

Mr.  Haggerty:    Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  had  only  mentioned  the  one 
particular  change. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  had  been  two 
changes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  is  quite 
correct,  you  did  not  agree  with  the  second 
change. 

Mr.  Bukator:    I  do  not  know  what  particu- 
lar change  I  mentioned.    I  want  to  say  that 
this  map- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Neither  does  the  member 
ft)r  Welland  South. 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  map  should  have  been 
in  a  little  bit  more  detail.  Surely  this  prov^ 
ince  has  a  plan  of  that  area  showing  the  con- 
cessions, roads  and  areas  affected.  We  are 
supposed  to  buy  this  piece  of  paper  with 
definitions  that  no  man  in  this  House,  except 
a  lawyer,  can  define  without  looking  at  a 
map. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the 
Minister's  comments  to  this  particular  thing. 
This  is  democracy  at  work.  He  accepts  the 
petition  from  the  people  of  that  area  because 
100  per  cent  of  them  signed  it.  Would  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  record 
should  be  cleared.  I  do  not  think  100  per 
cent  of  them  signed  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
percentage  of  them  signed  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:    The  record  should  be  clear. 
I  will  read  the  letter.    It  says: 
Dear  Ray: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  17, 
with  regard  to  the  boundary  problems  in 
the  area  between  Port  Colbome  and  Wel- 
land. 

I  realize  your  serious  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  loss  of  assessment  for  the  new 
municipality  at  Port  Colbome.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  council  of  Port  Colbome 
that  if  a  major  financial  hardship  is  im- 
posed upon  the  new  city  of  Port  Colbome, 
then  a  system  of  compensating  grants  be- 
tween Welland  and  Port  Colbome  will  be 
considered. 

These  grants  will  continue,  at  my  dis- 
cretion, until  in  my  opinion  the  industrial 
potential  of  the  present  canal  docking  site 
between     Port     Colbome,     the     financially 


viable  unit  in  addition,  since  the  largest 
part  of  Humberstone  township  will  become 
part  of  the  new  city  of  Port  Colbome,  all 
assets  of  the  township  will  become  assets 
of  the  new  city  of  Port  Colbome. 

Port  Colborne  council  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  urban  core  of  the  city  has  its 
growth  restricted  in  three  sides  due  to  the 
geographic  situation  of  the  urban  core  with 
Lake  Erie  to  the  south,  a  large  industrial 
complex  to  the  east  and  the  poorly  drained 
land  to  the  north. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  some  later  date  to 
consider  providing  a  road  for  expansion  to 
the  west  by  making  some  adjustments  to 
the  boundaiy  between  Wainfleet  township 
and  the  city. 

In  addition  to  letters  from  nearly  all  of 
the  residents  in  the  Forks  Road  West  area 
requesting  to  be  put  with  the  city  of  Wel- 
land, I  received  a  petition  which,  in  part, 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  residents  and  ratepayers  of  Welland 
Junction  area  west  of  the  present  Welland 
Canal,  north  of  concession  3,  east  of  Wain- 
fleet  township  line,  hereby  petition  you 
to  use  your  effort  to  attach  this  area  to  the 
city  of  Welland  and  not  to  the  city  of  Port 
Colborne. 

Our  petition  is  signed  by  100  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  feel  very  strongly  and  are 
deeply  concerned  with  a  firm  desire  that 
our  boundaries  be  extended.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  this  is  the  second  petition  we 
have  signed.  We  were  included  in  the 
original  petition  in  which  the  residents  of 
the  east  side  of  the  Canal  signed  also,  that 
if  this  is  divided  it  would  separate  a 
friendly  community." 

I  hope  that  these  comments  answer  your 
very  legitimate  concern  about  the  area  in 
question.  If  you  have  any  further  questions 
please  let  me  know. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  it  could  be  any  clearer 
than  what  it  said  in  the  petition— 100  per  cent 
of  the  people  signed  it.  I  hope  as  this  bill 
progresses  through  this  House,  that  we  can 
present  e\ddence  from  the  Opposition  side, 
stating  clearly  that  100  per  cent  of  the  people 
do  not  want  any  part  of  some  sections  of  this 
bill  and  that  the  Minister  should  comply  with 
their  requests  as  easily.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  he  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  what  I 
have  said. 

There  are  other  argimients  in  those  areas 
but,  as  I  say,  not  being  a  lawyer,  I  cannot 
describe  the  definitions  but  I  can  go  by  this 
plan;  so  I  accept  with  protest.  This  is  a  very 
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difficult  thing  to  accept  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  On  section  3,  this 
was  a  request  from  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
that  subsection  3  ibe  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection,  which  will 
be  subsection  5. 

with  respect  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls; 
the  provisions  of  subsection  3  shall  apply 
in  respect  to  the  election  of  council  for  the 
years  1973  and  1974  and  that  the  present 
subsections  5,  6  and  7  be  renimibered  as 
6,  7  and  8  respectively. 

The  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  subsection  4,  calls 
for  12  aldermen  elected  by  wards  for  the 
first  term  and  they  want  this  extended  into 
the  second  term  as  well.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  what  they  have  requested  in  the 
first  two  terms. 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  4  refers  to  the  town- 
ship of  Wainfleet,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  section  4,  subsection  4. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  that  not  say  with  respect 
to  the  township  of  Wainfleet? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Page  16,  Number  four,  at 
the  top  of  page  16. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  subsection  four  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   No,  but  subsection 
three  at  the  bottom  of  page  174;  that  is  sub- 
section 3,  presumably,  which  includes  Niagara 
Falls- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  page? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  On  page  16.  Sub- 
section 3  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  and 
at  the  top  of  page  17.  So  subsection  3  is 
correctly  referred  to. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  was  that  amendment  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  subsection  3  be 

amended    by    adding    thereto    the    following 

subsection  which  will  be   number  5,  which 

will    come    in    at    the    bottom    of    page    17. 

Subsection  5,  which  refers  to  the  lord  mayor, 

will  be  re-numbered  6:  And  5  will  state: 

With  resi>ect  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 

the     provisions     of     subsection     3     shall 

apply  in  respect  of  the  election  of  council 

for  the  year  1973  and  1974. 

And  that  the  rest  be  renumbered.  Okay? 


Mr.    Chairman:    That    is    at    the    bottom 

of  page  17  and  at  the  top  of  page  18. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  at  the  bottom  of  17. 
I  cannot  object  to  a  request  of  the  city.  I 
represent  that  city;  I  have  been  doing  so 
ever  since  I  came  here.  The  people  elected 
their  council  and  they  elected  me. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  I  still 
do  not  get  the  Minister's  amendment.  It  says 
"shall  apply".  As  I  read  subsection  3, 
it  refers  to  first  of  all  dividing  into  wards. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  section  3(a)(1). 

Mr.  Ben:  Section  3(a)(1).  Secondly  it  says, 
"who  shall  be  qualified  for  office,  only  persons 
whose  principal  place  of  residence  was  con- 
tinuous," and  so  on;  (3)  fix  the  time  and  date 
of  nomination;  and  (4)  provide  for  such  other 
matters  as  considered  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  but  if  you  read 
subsection  3,  it  says  "for  the  purposes  of  the 
election  of  the  first  council  to  the  area 
municipality". 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  first  election 
being  in  1969.  The  amendment  makes  the 
same  things  all  effective  for  the  second  elec- 
tion in  1972. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
an  explanation  why  there  is  no  election  in 
the  township  of  Wainfleet  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  no  change 
in  the  boundaries  of  Wainfleet  at  all.  No 
change  in  the  size  of  the  council  and  an 
election  just  is  not  necessary'. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  you  not  going  to  elect 
somebody  to  sit  on  regional  council  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough;  No,  because  they  can 
have  only  one  representative  at  the  head  of 
the  council  who  is  the  present  reeve  who, 
I  think,  is  renamed  "mayor."  But  that  is  the 
only  representative,  so  an  election  will  not 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  one  more  question.  If 
Niagara  Falls  requested  it,  there  must  be 
some  merit  in  it.  If  there  is  merit  in  it,  why 
do  not  these  provisions  apply  to  all  the  other 
municipalities  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  They  did  not  want  it 
Most  of  the  others,  you  will  note,  are  on 
the  ward  system.  I  think  most  of  the  others 
have    the    feeling    that   they    would    like    to 
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phase   out  of  a  ward   system   as   quickly  as 
they  can. 

Most  of  them,  without  going  over  them 
individually— some  of  them  certainly— felt  that 
they  would  like  a  ward  system  for  the  first 
term  where  there  had  been  an  amalgamation 
or  where  there  had  been  what,  in  effect,  was 
an  annexation.  After  the  first  term,  they  hope 
to  do  away  with  the  ward  system.  This  will 
bring  it  to  a  head.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment is  that  important  because  obviously 
before  1972  the  bill  is  going  to  be  amended 
and  Niagara  Falls  might  change  their  mind 
again,  which  is  fine.  However,  they  felt  that 
that  guarantee  should  be  there  for  the  first 
two  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendment  carry? 
The   hon.    member   for   Niagara    Falls    on 
section  3. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  has 
12  aldermen  elected  by  wards.  The  city  of 
Welland,  item  11  on  the  same  page,  has  14 
aldermen  elected  by  wards.  I  ask  the  Minister 
this— and  I  know  the  answer  but  I  want  it  on 
the  record— in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  the 
other  night  there  was  some  questions  made 
by  some  member  of  council  who  wanted  to 
know  why  Welland,  with  a  smaller  popula- 
tion, could  have  14  aldermen  and  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  with  a  greater  population,  12? 
The  city  of  St.  Catharines  with  a  greater 
population,  12.  The  city  of  Fort  Erie,  the 
town  of  Fort  Erie— I  forget  what  it  is.  But 
talking  about  the  cities,  12  in  two  municipali- 
ties and  14  in  Welland  with  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  either  one  of  those  two  cities.  Why 
14  in  Welland  and  not  in  Niagara  Falls? 

I  asked  the  Minister  this  when  questions 
were  being  asked.  There  was  a  request  by 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  stating  that  if  they 
wanted  14  on  the  council,  could  they  have 
them?  I  will  paraphrase  what  the  Minister 
said;  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  stand  in  their  way." 
I  got  into  the  conversation  at  that  time  and 
I  said,  "How  do  we  go  about  giving  the  city 
14,  because  they  have  a  greater  population 
than  Welland?  Do  I  move  an  amendment  in 
the  House  or  will  you  commit  yourself  to  the 
council  that  is  here  now?"  He  said,  "No,  I 
won't  do  that;  we'll  think  about  it." 

I  wonder  whether  the  Minister  has  thought 
about  it  long  enough  to  tell  me  why  Welland 
should  have  two  more  with  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  the  city,  which  I  believe  also  asked 
for  14.  They  did  that  in  the  brief  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  the  other  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  First  of  all,  I  was 
just    checking  —  we    have    not    heard    from 


Niagara  Falls.  I  understand  they  are  going  to 
have  some  discussion  about  it  on  Friday 
morning  and/or  yesterday;  presumably,  if  they 
wanted  a  further  change  from  12  to  14  they 
would  have  let  us  know.  Perhaps  they  would 
let  the  hon.  member  know;  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  have  not  heard. 

I  think  maybe  this  is  a  small  case  of  mis- 
understanding at  a  meeting  of  the  inter- 
municipal  committee.  Perhaps  I  was  asked 
what  a  maximmn-sized  council  should  be  and 
apparently  I  said  12,  which  I  did  not  feel 
that  keenly  about.  I  did  not  really  want  to 
convey  that  impression  particularly  in  the  first 
term,  if  it  was  more  convenient  for  them  to 
have  12  or  whatever  number  it  was. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Eleven 
plus  the  mayor? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Eleven  plus  the 
mayor  or  whatever  it  happened  to  be.  In  the 
case  of  Niagara  Falls  they  got  13;  12  plus  the 
mayor. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Twelve  plus  the  mayor. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Whatever  happened 
to  work  out  best  for  their  purposes.  But 
Niagara  Falls  took  this  literally  as  a  maximum 
of  12  and  I  think  it  could  also  be  said  perhaps 
Welland  left  this  decision  a  little  late.  They 
happen  to  have  six  wards  with  two  people  in 
each,  which  is  12,  and,  in  effect,  they  pro- 
posed to  make  two  wards  which  worked  out 
very  well  for  them. 

This  could  make  a  council  of  14  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  them  to  redefine  their  entire 
ward  system  which  they  did  not  want  to  do 
at  this  point.  However,  they  say  they  will  and 
this,  I  would  say  to  the  member  for  Humber, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  all  these  provisions 
apply  for  the  first  term  because,  in  that  case 
in  particular,  they  wanted  to  redefine  it  before 
the  second  term.  I  realize  Niagara  Falls  felt 
a  little  keenly  about  this  and  it  may  have 
been  my  mistake  by  the  tone  of  what  I  said 
in  their  thinking  that  I  was  more  dogmatic 
about  a  maximum  of  12  than  I  actually  am. 
We  do  not  feel  that  keenly  about  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  just 
one  other  question.  If  they  were  to  decide 
within  the  next  few  days,  would  it  still  be 
too  late  for  them  or  would  you  look  it  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  the  bill  is  still  here 
we  would  be  glad  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  the  bill  is  not  completely— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  did  not  like  to  give 
them,  or  anyone,  an  instant  answer  to  any- 
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thing  the  other  night.  But  on  reflection,  if  they 
came  forward  with  a  resolution  and  wanted 
14  and  I  think  they  are  somewhat  torn  really, 
they  really  do  not  want  14.  But  for  their  pur- 
poses it  helped  them,  I  think,  for  me  to  say 
a  maximum  of  12.  I  may  have  let  them  down 
a  little  bit, 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  the  Minister 
advising  us  of  the  basis  on  which  numbers  of 
councillors  are  determined.  Is  it  strictly  a 
matter  of  the  council  having  decided  that 
they  continue  with  the  existing  number? 
There  is  such  disparity  in  the  numbers  of 
members  of  council  compared  to  population. 

For  example,  the  town  of  Fort  Erie,  where 
the  population  was  9793  in  the  1967  census, 
has  12  alderman.  The  city  of  St.  Catharines 
with  almost  exactly  10  times  the  population, 
also  has  a  council  of  12  alderman.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  relationship  here,  and 
I  was  wondering  just  what  is  the  basis  of 
this- 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  There  is  no  relation- 
ship in  the  general  Act  either.  You  will  find 
in  the  general  Act— perhaps  this  is  something 
which  should  be  looked  at,  at  some  point, 
but  in  the  riding  of  my  friend  from  Kent, 
in  Both  well  I  think,  which  is  a  town  of 
about  1,000,  they  have  a  council  of  12  or 
14— an  enormous  number. 

These  things  do  seem  to  wander  a  little 
bit.  Some  of  this  I  think,  in  the  past,  has 
been  determined  by  private  legislation.  I 
admit  there  is  not  a  correlation.  In  most 
instances— well  I  am  sure  in  all  instances- 
it  is  what  suited  them.  In  the  case  of  Fort 
Erie,  of  course,  they  were  putting  togetiier 
three  municipalities— the  town  of  Fort  Erie, 
the  township  of  Bertie,  and  Crystal  Beach. 
I  think  they  wanted  it  on  that  basis,  that 
was  the  easiest  way  they  could  do  it. 

I  think  they  will  all  be  taking  a  look  over 
die  next  five  or  ten  years,  perhaps  at  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  their  council, 
perhaps  in  some  cases  an  increase,  and  I 
think  we  have  told  them  we  would  say  nor- 
mally to  a  municipality  you  must  follow  the 
Municipal  Act  whether  it  makes  sense  or  not, 
or  you  must  get  a  private  bill  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  where  we  are  bringing  in  a  regional 
government.  If  there  is  some  twist  which 
does  not  offend  anything  which  they  would 
like  as  to  the  size  of  the  local  council,  fine 
and  dandy,  let  us  put  it  in  the  legislation. 


Mr.  Benz  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  Minister,  I  take  it  that  the  members  of 
the  council  of  the  township  of  VVainfleet  are 
presently  in  their  first  year  of  a  two  year 
term  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  three 
year  term  for  the  first  council  to  try  to  have 
the  terms  end  at  the  end  of  1942  and  then 
they  would  all  start  three  year  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes.  If  I  can  answer 
the  member,  what  we  tried  to  do  both  in  the 
Lakehead  and  here  was  to— we  have  not  tried 
to  determine  for  them  or  for  us  really  the 
issue  of  a  three  year  term.  I  decided  that 
the  matter  of  a  three  year  term  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere  is  still  a  very  contentious  one. 
What  we  are  trying  to  keep  in  front  of  our- 
selves and  others  is  that  we  would  hope  some 
time  in  the  future  to  have  a  general  election, 
if  we  can  put  it  that  way,  every  two  or  three 
years— and  I  really  do  not  care  that  much 
v/hether  it  is  every  two  or  three  years, 
although  we  could  debate  that— for  both 
school  board  and  municipal  piu"poses  in  every 
municipality  in  the  province  right  across  die 
province. 

As  you  know  the  school  boards  are  all 
on  two  year  terms  and  of  course  there  is  an 
overlap  of  many  of  them.  What  we  were 
doing  here— and  we  felt  there  was  some 
advantage  of  giving  them  a  three  year  term  to 
begin  with  in  any  case,  but  this  means  that 
their  next  election  will  be  in  December  of 
1972,  which  is  the  same  time  as  the  school 
board  will  be  having  an  election.  Some  time 
between  now  and  then,  presumably,  they  and 
the  school  board  should  decide  whether  they 
want  to  go  on  a  two  year  term  or  a  three 
year  term,  after  1972. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  subsection  7,  of 
section  3,  you  provide  that  the  expenses  of 
the  local  municipalities  for  the  election  to 
elect  members  of  the  regional  council  and 
councils  of  the  area  of  the  municipalities  for 
the  year  1969  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund. 

Why  was  no  provision  made  to  compensate 
the  township  of  Wainfleet  for  the  election  it 
will  have  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Because  the  town- 
ship of  Wainfleet  are  elected  for  the  years 
1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  these  other  municipalities  are 
having  one  election  paid  for  them  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund— why  not  the  town- 
ship of  Wainfleet? 
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Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  may  be  right. 
Do  you  think  we  should  pay  for  that  election 
next  year? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  going 
to  make  further  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  hon.  member  has  never 
been  raised  before— that  we  should  pay  for 
the  1970  election.    I  will  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  just 
curious  as  to  why  the  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  is  known  as  the  lord 
mayor? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Simply  through  cus- 
tom and  tradition.  Perhaps  the  Provincial 
Secretary  should  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:    Perhaps  he  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  has  never  been  in 
an  Act,  but  he  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
lord  mayor  and  we  decided  it  should  be  en- 
shrined in  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:    Great  for  tourism. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  am  now  twigging 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber.    They  are  going  to  have  an  election  in 


1970    for    the    school    boards,    so    it    is    not 
necessary. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  and  5,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker  tomorrow  we  will  carry  on  with 
legislation.  We  have  some  third  readings 
tomorrow  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
standing  by  to  give  Royal  assent. 

We  will  go  back  into  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  do  some  legislation  there, 
and  if  time  permits,  some  second  readings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  in  the  east 
gallery  we  have  students  from  Ryerson  senior 
public  school  in  Hamilton;  and  in  the  west 
gallery  from  Ellwood  Memorial  senior  public 
school  in  Bolton.  Later  this  afternoon  there 
will  be  students  from  Samia  Christian  school 
in  Samia,  from  Morrison  public  school  in 
Severn  Bridge,  from  Woodview  senior  public 
school  in  Peterborough,  from  Echo  Place  pub- 
lic school  in  Brantford.  And  we  also  have  with 
us  this  afternoon  in  Mr.  Speaker's  gallery 
members  of  the  women's  advisory  committee 
of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  VETERINARIANS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  The  Veterinarians 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to,  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  The 
Veterinarians  Act  as  it  now  stands,  the  maxi- 
mum annual  registration  fee  is  set  at  $50.  This 
bill  removes  this  limitation  and  changes  the 
date  in  which  the  fee  is  payable  from  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  registration  year  to  December  1 
of  the  preceding  year.  These  changes,  which 
affect  only  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary Association,  were  approved  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  association.  The  asso- 
ciation will  continue  to  set  the  registration 
fee  by  bylaw,  but  will  no  longer  be  restricted 
by  a  maximum  limit  in  the  Act.  The  bylaws 
made  under  the  Act  must  be  approved  by 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   This  is  what  the  bill  provides  for. 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1969 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  have  a  report  for  the  House  on  a  matter 
raised  recently. 

At  the  request  of  the  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Shulman),  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  has  asked  for 
a  ruling  on  the  correct  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
quorum.  For  the  guidance  of  the  House  I 
am,  therefore,  pleased  to  set  out  the  pro- 
cedure as  precisely  as  possible,  as  follows: 

1.  The  House  is  said  to  be  "made"  imme- 
diately after  prayers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day's  sitting.  If  at  that  time  Mr.  Speaker's 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  quorum  present,  he  will 
direct  the  bells  to  be  rung  for  four  minutes 
and  then  make  his  count.  If  there  is  not  a 
quorum  on  this  count  the  names  of  those 
present  will  be  recorded  in  the  votes  and 
proceedings  and  Mr.  Speaker  will  adjourn 
the  House  until  the  next  day. 

2.  At  any  time  after  the  House  has  been 
"made",  if  a  member  draws  to  Mr.  Speaker's 
attention  the  fact  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  quorum,  he  will  take  the  some  pro- 
cedure  as   aforesaid. 

3.  If  the  House  is  sitting  in  committee  and 
a  member  draws  to  the  Chairman's  attention 
the  apparent  lack  of  a  quortun,  he  will  take 
precisely  the  same  procedure  as  had  already 
been  oudined  for  Mr.  Speaker;  that  is,  he 
will  have  the  bells  rung  for  four  minutes  and 
then  make  his  count.  If  his  count  discloses 
less  than  a  quorum  the  Chairman  will  leave 
the  chair,  the  House  will  resume  and  the 
Chairman  will  report  the  facts  to  Mr. 
Speaker.  On  the  Chairman's  report  Mr. 
Speaker  proceeds  exactly  as  if  the  question 
had  been  raised  while  he  was  in  the  chair, 
i.e.,  he  will  cause  the  bells  to  be  rung  for 
four  minutes,  then  make  his  count.  If  a 
quorum  is  then  present  the  House  again 
resolves  itself  into  committee;  but  if  not,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourns  the  House  until  the  next 
sitting. 

In  this  regard  it  would  appear  that  if  the 
adjournment  takes  place  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  a  night  sitting  is  to  be 
held,  the  adjournment  would  be  to  the  night 
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sitting;  otherwise,  until  the  next  day.  If  the 
incident  occurs  at  a  night  sitting,  the  adjourn- 
ment, of  course,  is  until  the  following  day. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  quorum  consists 
of  20  members,  including  the  Speaker  or  the 
Chairman,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that 
neither  the  Speaker  nor  the  Chairman  takes 
any  action  unless  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
quorum  is  called  to  his  attention  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
question  may  be  asked  at  this  time.  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  privately  with  the  member 
if  he  wishes  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
has  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point,  I  think  it  is  personal  privilege,  to 
correct  an  erroneous  statement  that  has  been 
given  wide  circulation  in  the  press  and  could 
well  confuse  many  Ontario  farm  people  who 
are  giving  consideration  to  the  proposal  for 
establishing  a  general  farm  organization  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Robert  King  of  Rodney,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Barrie  Banner,  the  week 
of  June  11,  1969,  makes  a  number  of  state- 
ments relative  to  the  province-wide  opinion 
poll  that  will  be  taking  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  24  next.  I  would  refer  to  one  aspect  of 
it  at  this  time.  I  quote: 

No  scrutineers  are  to  be  allowed.  A 
Minister  of  the  government  of  Ontario  will 
be  the  final  judge  and  the  only  counter 
of  ballots. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  that  the  farmers  of  On- 
tario would  like  to  know  the  results  of  the 
ballot  sooner  than  that  Minister  could  get 
them  counted. 

The  balloting  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  extension  branch  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
with  the  agricultural  representatives  in  the 
counties  and  districts  acting  as  deputy  return- 
ing officers.  This  is  the  procedure  that  we 
follow  in  all  plebiscites  relative  to  commodity 
marketing  plans  excepting  those  with  mail-in 
ballots.  This  system  has  worked  quite  well. 
The  agricultural  representatives  are  indeed 
public  servants;  they  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  the  government 


of  Ontario  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  all  elections  and  plebiscites 
of  a  provincial  nature  to  ensure  their  proper 
conduct. 

They  have  arranged  for  the  polling  places, 
the  appointment  of  deputy  returning  officers 
and  poll  clerks  for  each  of  these  polling 
places;  they  have  published  printed  notices 
of  the  times  and  places  of  the  vote  in  the 
local  press,  and  they  are  committed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  truly  secret  and  democratic 
vote. 

Now,  contrary  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
scrutineers  will  be  allowed,  as  I  previously 
advised  this  Legislature.  Scrutineers  will  be 
allowed,  and  any  organization  wishing  to 
name  such  a  scrutineer  to  act  at  the  polling 
station  during  the  vote  and  during  the  count- 
ing of  the  ballots  may  do  so.  I  hope  that  this 
statement  is  made  by  Mr.  King  out  of 
ignorance,  for  surely  he  would  not  wish  to 
intentionally  mislead  Ontario  farmers.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  not 
be  the  sole  counter  of  these  ballots. 

They  will  be  counted  by  the  deputy  return- 
ing officers  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
scrutineers,  if  any.  These  officers  will  report 
the  results  to  the  local  county  or  district 
office,  which  will  in  turn  report  to  an  "elec- 
tion central"  which  will  be  established  in  our 
Toronto  office  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  radio  and  television  who 
are  interested  in  reporting  the  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  want 
to  further  state  that  an  "advance  poll"  will  be 
held  in  each  of  the  counties  and  districts 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  19.  In  each  case 
this  advance  poll  will  be  held  in  the  o£Bce 
of  the  agricultural  representative  during  the 
normal  office  hours,  and  it  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  those  persons  who  find  it  incon- 
venient to  appear  at  the  polls  on  Tuesday  the 
24th.  Notice  of  this  advance  poll  has  also 
been  given  wide  publicity  in  the  local  press. 

On  Tuesday,  June  24,  all  polling  places 
will  be  open  from  8.00  a.m.  until  8.00  p.m. 
to  oblige  all  those  wishing  to  express  their 
opinion,  and  who  qualify  to  vote,  on  the 
proposition  of  a  general  farm  organization 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  a  question  from  the  other  day 
of  the  Minister  of  Education— several  in 
fact. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Yes,  thanks  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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What  action  will  the  Minister  take  in  view 
of  the  report  from  the  presidents  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  that  4,000  to  6,000  students 
who  are  graduating  from  secondary  school 
this  month  will  not  be  able  to  enter  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  fall  because  of  the 
shortage  of  space  and  funds? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  I  think 
I  have  a  question  of  the  same  nature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  might  place  it  now,  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  indications  that  the 
budgeted  expenditures  for  community  col- 
leges will  not  allow  these  institutions  to  pro- 
vide places  for  those  applying  in  the  fall  of 
1969,  will  tlie  Minister  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  for  the  coming 
year? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  a  httle  longer  than 
usual,  but  I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of 
these  points.  The  legislation  which  created 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology 
was  enacted  just  four  years  ago.  The  colleges 
themselves  started  their  programmes  basically 
some  two  years  ago.  Due  to  the  late  opening 
dates  in  the  fall  of  1967,  our  enrolment  pre- 
dictions were,  shall  we  say,  somewhat  higher 
than  actual  enrolments.  But  by  the  fall  of 
1968,  actual  enrolment  was  exceeding  pre- 
dicted figures.  The  boards  of  governors  and 
administrators  of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  have  tackled  with  great  ingenuity 
the  many  problems  of  creating  what  really  are 
instant  colleges  to  meet  this  instant  demand. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  are  many 
factors  which  tend  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
colleges  to  provide  all  applicants  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  their  first  choice.  One  such  factor 
is  the  provision  of  physical  plant  facilities. 
The  colleges  are  occupying,  as  the  members 
well  know,  a  wide  variety  of  temporary  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  occupying  very  recently  fin- 
ished new  accommodation.  In  some  instances, 
rather  lengthy  construction  strikes  have  added 
to  the  problems  of  providing  this  physical 
plant,  thus  limiting  in  some  institutions  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  anticipated  en- 
rolment. Consequently,  some  programmes  have 
had  to  be  postponed  because  facilities  cannot 
be  provided  in  time  for  these  programmes  to 
commence  this  coming  September. 

Some  programmes  must  be  temporarily 
postponed  due  to  shortage  of  competent  teach- 
ing staff.  This  has  not  been  a  major  problem 
during  the  first  two  years,  since  many  well- 
qualified  individuals  have  been  recruited  from 


business  and  industry.  Nevertheless  in  some 
specialized  fields,  the  right  type  of  teaching 
staff  is  rather  scarce.  In  such  cases  it  is  better 
to  postpone  a  course  rather  than  to  lower 
the  standard  of  education  provided  by  the 
institution.  The  major  factor  at  the  present 
time  results  from  the  high  demand  for  ap- 
plied arts  programmes,  as  distinct  from  the 
technical  and  business  fields. 

Much  of  this  demand  stems,  of  course, 
from  the  reorganized  programmes  of  study 
where  the  four-year  programme  was  intro- 
duced in  the  early  1960s.  This  factor,  closely 
related  to  the  four-year  programme,  of  course, 
relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  applied 
arts  programmes  such  as  social  welfare,  child 
care  worker  and  pre-school  education,  where 
they  require  a  great  degree  of  carefully  super- 
vised field  work.  In  many  of  these  pro- 
grammes, the  applications  far  exceed  the 
total  available  field  practice  facilities  and  per- 
haps  the   job   opportunities   as  well. 

Of  course,  another  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  quite  closely  related  is  the  matching 
of  student  interests  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Since  our  society  respects,  and  I 
think  it  should,  the  students'  freedom  of 
choice,  we  cannot  always  direct  students  into 
some  of  the  technical  programmes  where  em- 
ployment opportunities  actually  exceed  the 
enrolment  at  the  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  fair  for  the  students  to  ask 
colleges  to  nm  additional  classes  in  those 
fields  where  there  will  already  be  consider- 
able competition  for  available  jobs.  This  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  must  be  considered. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the 
problems  associated  with  applicants  being 
turned  away  from  the  programme  or  college 
of  their  first  choice  will  be  solved  if  appli- 
cants will  consider  enrolling  in  a  closely- 
related  programme  or,  if  necessary,  enrolling 
in  another  college  where  the  enrolment  pres- 
sure is  not  as  great.  To  assist  students  in 
making  such  decisions,  all  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology  have  a  staff  of  competent 
career  counsellors.  The  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology branch  in  turn  will  keep  these  coun- 
sellors up-to-date  with  a  weekly  survey;  we 
are  doing  this  on  a  weekly  basis,  listing  course 
vacancies  throughout  the  province. 

Officials  of  the  department  are  working 
very  closely  with  the  presidents  of  the  20 
colleges  exploring  ways  and  means  of  ac- 
commodating a  maximum  number  of  students 
with  the  facilities  and  faculty  that  will  be 
available  this  coming  September.  Reports  are 
now  being  received  from  the  presidents  on 
possible    areas   where    each   college   may   be 
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able  to  expand  its  enrolment  beyond  the 
figure  planned  for  the  1969-70  college  year. 
The  departmental  officials  in  turn,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  studying  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  department  can  assist  the  colleges 
in  this  venture.  Although  some  of  the  factors 
mentioned  inevitably  make  it  impossible  for 
all  applicants  to  be  enrolled  in  the  programme 
or  college  of  their  first  choice,  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  boards  of  governors  and  the 
administrations  of  the  colleges  are  co-oper- 
ating fully  with  the  department  in  attempting 
to  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  for  the 
young  people  who  wish  to  enter  the  pro- 
gramme this  coming  fall. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  tell  the  House  how  closely 
these  difficulties  are  related  to  the  effect  of 
financial  cutbacks,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
Budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  1  think  I 
indicated  to  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  or  West  when  I  was  asked  the  question 
some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  about  the  pos- 
sible problems  with  respect  to  student  enrol- 
ment, that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  society 
to  provide  all  tliat  one  would  like,  and  that 
certain  economic  cutbacks,  which  are  part  of 
our  way  of  life  today,  obviously  influence 
the  growth  of  any  programme,  and  this 
would  include  the  college  programme  as  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  might  ask  the  Minister  a  fur- 
ther supplementary  question.  Is  it  possible 
that,  under  the  circumstances  that  the  Minis- 
ter described,  there  might  be  some  sort  of  a 
standard  continuing  course  leading  on  from 
Grade  13,  into  which  the  young  people  who 
might  not  be  able  to  get  their  first  choice, 
could  continue  their  education  while  waiting 
for  the  availability  of  a  broader  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  per- 
haps an  alternative.  I  think,  of  course,  the 
other  alternative  is  this:  Most  of  these  stu- 
dents are  18  and  19  years  of  age  and  it  may 
be  that  their  programme  is  being  postponed 
for  six  months  or  a  year  at  the  most.  They 
will  have  an  opportunity  perhaps  to  gain 
some  experience  in  the  work  force  during  that 
time  which  may  enable  some  of  them  to  make 
a  happier  selection  of,  shall  we  say,  a  per- 
manent career  opportunity.  In  other  words, 
the  door  is  not  closed.  There  will  be  ex- 
panded facilities  in  programmes  a  year  from 
this  fall,  and  I  think  that  for  these  people 
who  perhaps  will  not  secure  admission  this 
year— and  we  are  not  sure  whether  there  will 
in  fact  be  many,  if  any— there  are  still  op- 
portunities available  to  them. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Not  too  many  jobs  available. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  know. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a 
supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker?  I 
assume  that  the  answer  to  my  question  is 
"no",  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  determined 
for  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  is 
about  the  areas  where  the  colleges  have  been 
unable  to  get  staff.  From  the  Minister's  an- 
swer it  would  indicate  that  the  areas  of  the 
greatest  student  enrolment  are  in  the  areas 
of  social  work  and  in  these  arts  areas  and 
service  areas,  and  yet  these  areas,  I  would 
suspect,  would  be  the  easiest  to  get  staff  to 
teach.  In  what  areas  would  the  securing  of 
faculty  have  become  such  a  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secur- 
ing of  faculties  really  relates  more  to  the 
specialized  technology  fields,  where  in  fact 
the  student  enrolment  probably  is  such  that 
it  will  meet  the  job  opportunity  situation. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  they  cannot  get  students 
into  those  courses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  We  face  the  major 
problem  in  the  field  where  perhaps  the  job 
opportunities  will  not  meet  the  number  of 
students  who  actually  wish  to  enrol. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  one  further 
question:  Has  the  Minister  been  able  to  get 
any  kind  of  accord  with  his  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Services  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of 
people  in  these  types  of  courses  such  as  social 
work? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  problem.  That 
is  why  there  are  no  job  opportunities,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  this  government  to  provide  job  opportu- 
nities, both  in  the  government  service,  and 
in  the  agencies  which  are  supported  by  this 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  I  can  say,  without  any  question,  that  the 
civil  service  commission,  and  my  colleagues 
who  are  responsible  for  departments  where 
the  semi-professional  people  could  be  gain- 
fully employed,  are  very  sympathetic  to  the 
job  possibilities  and  the  job  opportunities  for 
these  students  graduating  from  community 
colleges. 

I  should  point  out  this,  too,  and  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  question;   but  just  for  general 
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information,  that  our  impression  is  to  date 
that  the  graduating  classes  this  year  from 
the  community  colleges  have  had  very  real 
acceptance  by  the  business  and  industrial 
communities  and  that  the  percentage  of  those 
actually  employed  really  has  been  very,  very 
encoiu-aging  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  has  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  Minister 
of  Education  if  he  is  now  prepared  to  inform 
the  House  as  to  tlie  increased  financial  re- 
quirements for  educational  grants? 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  I  have  the  same  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

Would  the  Minister  of  Education  indicate 
the  total  cost  to  the  province  of  the  revised 
grants  to  the  boards  of  education  announced 
on  April  24,  1960? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indi- 
cated, I  believe,  ten  days  ago,  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  we  still  had  not,  at 
that  point,  accumulated  sufficient  material. 
This  is  still  the  position  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  know  he  is  anxious  to  have  tliis  informa- 
tion—and so  are  we.  But  it  will  still  be  some 
period  of  time  before  we  have  all  the  factual 
information  gathered  by  the  department,  so 
that  we  can  give,  shall  we  say,  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  Minister  aware  that  some 
municipalities  are  telling  their  taxpayers  that 
they  cannot  strike  an  education  rate  until 
perhaps  October? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  understand,  because  most 
boards— at  least  the  ones  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  problems  with— have  already  made 
their  requisitions  to  the  municipalities. 

Now  there  are  some  municipalities,  very 
few,  I  guess,  that  do  not  make  their  actual 
taxes— at  least,  do  not  levy  their  taxes  until 
the  fall,  in  which  case  this  would  apply.  But 
as  far  as  their  information  is  concerned,  and 
the  board's  information  is  concerned,  our  im- 
pression is  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
already  have  let  the  municipalities  know  the 
amount  that  they  requisitioned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  can  tell  us  how  many  counties  have 
yet  to  inform  him  what  their  additional  re- 
quirements would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  lot  of  detail.  But  to 


actually  determine  the  full  extent  of  the  sub- 
sidy to  reduce  the  levies,  we  will  have  to 
get  an  actual  figure  from  the  1968  audited 
reports-from  the  former  school  boards— so 
that  we  can  calculate,  not  only  the  15  per 
cent  or  tlie  115  of  last  year's  figures,  but  the 
actual  amounts  related  to  the  1968  expendi- 
tures. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  am 
sure,  is  fully  aware  that  it  sometimes  is  several 
months  before  the  audited  statements  of  the 
prior  year,  including  the  operation  of  the 
smaller  boards,  are  available  to  us.  This  also 
applies  to  some  of  the  major  boards. 

It  could  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  our 
information  is  concerned.  But  as  far  as  the 
boards  being  able  to  levy  to  the  municipalities 
-as  I  say,  the  vast  majority  can  and  have 
done  so  already. 

Mr.  Pitman:  In  view  of  the  deep  concern 
across  the  province,  could  the  Minister  not 
give  any  indication  at  all  how  much  this  is 
going  to  cost?  I  mean,  how  can  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  carry  on  his  work  in  this 
government,  in  this  state  of  seeming  chaos, 
without  knowing  what  it  is  actually  going  to 
cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough is  concerned  about  the  total  figure. 
As  I  recall  his  contribution  in  the  debate 
here,  all  he  was  interested  in  was  getting 
more  money.  It  did  not  matter  how  much,  or 
how  it  was— oh,  no,  he  did  suggest  how  it 
should  be  raised.  But  as  I  understand  the 
situation  across  the  province,  the  main  con- 
cern has  been  the  reduction  of  the  levy  to 
the  local  ratepayer  and  this  has  now  been 
substantially  resolved.  And,  while  I  know 
the  member  for  Peterborough  is  concerned 
abovit  the  total  figure,  whenever  this  is  de- 
termined, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
more  than  endorse  it— because  he  suggested 
it  should  be  far  more  than  has  been  appro- 
priated in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  in  four  parts  for 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Afl^airs: 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a  finance  com- 
pany foreclosed  on  a  mortgage,  even  though 
payments  had  not  been  missed,  in  the  case 
of  Nicola  Maiurro,  who  had  been  arrested 
and  later  found  not  guilty  of  illegal  possession 
of  heroin? 
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Is  it  possible  for  a  finance  company  to  take 
this  action  apparently  based  on  matters  out- 
side its  jurisdiction? 

If  so,  will  the  Minister  take  the  necessaiy 
steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  situation? 

Is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to  persuade  the 
finance  company  concerned  to  reverse  its 
action  regarding  Mr.  Maiurro? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
entire  matter  is  presently  being  investigated 
by  the  department.  I  will  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  hon.  member  in  further  detail 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lamb- 
ton  was  on  his  feet  a  moment  ago.  Since  he 
has  no  question,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  order 
or  privilege. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  On  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  minutes  ago  there  was  a  little  sign  dis- 
tributed along  our  side  of  the  House  here: 
"Bring  prices  of  beef  down;  boycott  beef, 
June  19  and  July  5— Women  Against  Soaring 
Prices".  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  privilege 
is  this:  I  am  told  this  was  distributed  from 
the  Liberal  caucus  office,  and  I  ask:  Is  this 
correct  and  if  it  is,  are  the  Liberals  support- 
ing this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  According  to  my  in- 
formation from  the  page  boy,  who  unfortun- 
ately did  not  realize  that  matters  were  not 
placed  on  members'  desks  without  consulting 
witli  Mr.  Speaker  or  his  staff.  I  understand, 
from  the  boy,  that  he  was  given  certain  slips 
by  a  lady  from  the  Liberal  office  and  asked 
to  put  them  on  the  desks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  merely  telling 
the  House  what  transpired.  You  may  have 
noticed  someone  sent  me  a  copy  of  it  and 
of  course  it  was  not  properly  to  be  put  on 
the  desks  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  directed 
the  pages  and  the  attendants  to  collect  them 
back.  I  would  hope  that  such  an  incident 
would  not  happen  again  and  that  members 
will  make  sure  they  check  with  Mr.  Speaker's 
office  before  these  things  are  put  on  the 
desks. 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  and  extend 
every  courtesy  to  a  member  advertising  his 
own  area,  or  advertising  something  of  interest 
—such  as  the  Stratford  festival  and  other 
things— on  the  members'  desks,  but  they  must 


be  matters  that  are  not  controversial  and 
that  are  of  interest  to  all  the  members  in  the 
House. 

The  hon.  member's  point  then  has  been 
answered— 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  not  quite,  I  do  not  think. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  pennit  me,  I  can 
assure  you  and  the  hon.  member  who  has 
raised  the  point,  that  these  were  distributed— 
if  by  someone  from  my  office— completely 
without  my  knowledge  and  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  pleased  to  have  that 
assurance  from  the  leader.  All  I  know  is,  as 
I  said,  that  I  asked  the  boy  who  was  dis- 
tributing them  where  they  came  from.  That 
is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  That  is  three 
fold  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  three  fold  hear- 
say. The  hon.  member  for  Halton  East  has 
a  question. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  The  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  is  behind  this. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  mem- 
ber found  out  again. 

Mr.    J.     W.     Snow     (Halton     East):     Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Snow:  If  I  could  get  the  order  of  the 
House,  I  could  proceed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education: 

In  view  of  the  protest  by  approximately 
4,000  Oakville  ratepayers  against  the  amount 
of  the  Halton  county  board  of  education  bud- 
get and  the  recent  challenging  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  southwest  Oakville  ratepayers  of 
the  validity  of  the  Oakville  tax-levying  by- 
laws, will  the  Minister  consider  a  review  by 
his  officials  of  the  Halton  County  Board  of 
Education  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  legal  provision  whereby  the 
Minister  or  his  department  can  require  a 
board  to  submit  its  budget  for  review.  As  I 
have  indicated  on  one  or  two  other  occasions, 
our  officials— and  I  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  sit  down  with  the  officials  of  the  Halton 
County  Board  of  Education  and  its  trustees 
to  take  a  look  at  their  budget  if  this  request 
were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  was  on  his  feet  a  moment  ago. 
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Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Premier. 
During  the  Premier's  recent  trip  to  Ottawa, 
did  he  find  the  federal  government  prepared 
to  pressure  the  railways  into  giving  the  same 
commuter  service  to  Toronto  as  that  now 
received  by  Montreal? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  is  no  doubt 
aware,  the  discussions  in  Ottawa  last  week 
were  confined  to  matters  dealing  with  the 
Constitution.  We  were  working  to  a  fairly 
strict  agenda  and  this  matter  simply  was  not 
discussed. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  supplementary  to  the 
Premier.  Has  the  Premier  yet  approached 
Ottawa  with  regard  to  this  matter  on  any 
other  occasion— or  when  does  he  intend  to 
do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  when  this  matter  was  discussed,  I  said 
I  was  looking  into  it.   That  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  will  please  complete  his  questions. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Has  the  Minister  given  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Commission  a  deadline  to  report  on  its 
investigation  of  buying  of  Canadian  Brew- 
eries stock  between  April  11,  1969,  and  May 
12,  1969,  the  date  that  Philip  Morris  an- 
nounced the  oflFer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  have  not.  The 
matter  will  not  be  unduly  delayed  because 
the  commission  is  involved  in  a  number  of 
fairly  important  matters  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Do  I  understand  the  Minister 
to  say  it  will  not  be  unduly  delayed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister.  Does  the  Minister  consider  there 
is  need  for  federal  legislation  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  foreign  domination  of  the  securi- 
ties business,  since  president  Charles  Neapole 
of  the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  has  indicated 
in  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail  that  he 
favours  an  independent  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem by  each  security  exchange  in  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  Mr.  Neapole  on  that  point, 
according  to  the  press  release  to  which  the 
hon.  member  makes  reference.  There  is  an- 
other   press    release    in,    I    think,    the    same 


newspaper  this  morning  saying  that  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange,  the  Vancouver  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  Investment  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  at  least  the  sections  in 
Ontario  and  in  British  Columbia,  are  jointly 
pursuing  a  study  of  this  matter.  I  think  that 
is  an  excellent  way  to  approach  this  matter, 
on  a  joint  basis,  so  that  all  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  matter  afi^ecting  so  many  Canadians  as 
it  does. 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  supplementary  to  the  Min- 
ister. Since  the  Minister,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  changes  in  the  stock  exchange  bill,  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  point  in  making  a 
change  in  Ontario  unless  Quebec  goes  along, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  press  the  federal 
government  to  implement  legislation  that 
would  be  applicable  across  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  not  come  to  that 
conclusion,  yet,  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  a  question  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Perhaps  those  who  also  have  questions 
of  tlie  Prime  Minister,  might  follow  as  they 
catch  my  eye. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  follows  from  some  discus- 
sions in  the  House  yesterday.  Would  the 
Premier  indicate  what  items  on  the  order 
pai>er  he  wants  to  deal  with  before  the  recess 
previously  announced  for  June  27? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
referring  yesterday  particularly  to  Bill  195, 
An  Act  respecting  Health  Services  Insurance. 
As  soon  as  that  bill  is  printed  and  is  on  the 
members'  desks,  and  has  been  there  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  it  will  be  called 
for  second  reading,  and  then  we  will  deal 
with  it.  There  is  other  legislation  which  I 
am  quite  certain  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  between  now  and  then.  For  instance, 
this  afternoon,  we  are  going  to  resume  the 
debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  dealing 
with  Bill  174,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
through  the  bills  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  as  they  are  listed.  That  is  one  of  the 
items  I  want  completed  before  we  adjourn. 

This  afternoon  then,  we  will  start  with  Bill 
48  on  the  order  x>aper  and  go  through  those 
bills  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  If  that  is  completed, 
there  are  certain  secxjnd  readings,  with  which 
we  will  deal-Bill  74  and  Bill  168,  which  also 
must  be  passed  before  we  adjourn.  I  would 
like  also  to  deal  with  Bill  178,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Police  Act,  but  these  well  come  in 
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an  order  to  be  established  as  we  go  along. 
The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  will  be  back  tomorrow  and  we 
will  then  resume  Bill  174.  I  think  we  will 
be  in  shape  by  June  27,  but  I  have  to  say 
that  if,  by  any  chance,  the  health  insurance 
bill  is  not  through,  it  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance that  I  think  it  s'hould  be  given  Royal 
assent  before  we  rise  for  the  holiday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  one  and  tlie  Niagara  bill 
are  the  ones  the  Premier  is  chiefly  concerned 
about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Tliat  one  and  the 
Niagara  one.  I  would  also  like  to  get  The 
Police  Act  completed  as  well. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Police  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  second  until  I 
find  the  number. 

Mr.  Singer:  Bill  178. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Bill  178. 

Mr.    Bullbrook:    That    one   had   to    go    to 

committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  had  better 
ask  tlie  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart).  In 
any  event,  that  is  what  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  wanted  to  know.  I  think  that  is  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  had  another  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  I  am  taking  the  Prime  Minister's 
questions  now  while  he  is  here. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Will  the 
Premier  give  his  assurance  that  all  govern- 
ment departments  will  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure of  disclosing  the  successful  bidder  and 
the  price  on  all  tender  calls  under  $50,000,  as 
was  recently  adopted  by  The  Department  of 
Health,  as  disclosed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  to  the  public  accounts 
committee  on  June  11? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rather 
doubt  that  I  can  give  the  House  a  firm  com- 
mitment that  this  procedure  will  be  followed 
in  all  cases.  It  is  being  studied  very  carefully 
at  the  present  moment,  but  the  sum  of 
$50,000  is  a  very  large  sum  for  some  con- 
tracts, and  in  other  contracts  it  is  a  very 
small  one.  Therefore,  I  would  not  tie  the 
government  down,  or  those  who  are  studying 
this  whole  proposition,  to  that  figure,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  whole  question  of 
purchasing  throughout  the  government  is  be- 
ing examined.  We  are  interested  in  getting  to 


a  more  controlled  and  more  centralized  form 
of  purchasing,  and  this  is  part  of  that  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  To  the 
Prime  Minister:  Will  the  laws  which  pre- 
vented the  Dumonts  of  Warren  from  hunt- 
ing bears  at  night  or  protecting  their  apiaries 
adequately,  and  which  have  led  to  the  near 
ruination  of  the  farm  and  for  which  no  gov- 
crrunent  department  is  willing  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  be  changed? 

If  the  EIO  forgivable  loans  can  be  made 
to  large  corporations,  why  cannot  similar 
loans  be  made  to  the  Dumonts  or  others  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  existing  legislation? 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  provide  sufficient 
monetary  assistance  to  the  Dumonts  to  assist 
them  until  their  next  honey  crop  can  be  sold? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members,  I  might  say  that  I  have 
had  an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence, 
bodi  with  the  member  and  with  these  people 
themselves  on  the  subject,  so  it  has  been 
gone  into  very,  very  thoroughly  indeed. 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
Tlie  Game  and  Fish  Act  prohibits  people 
from  hunting  at  night  on  other  people's 
property.  I  rather  doubt  that  it  would  be  the 
wish  of  the  members  of  this  Legislature  that 
that  law  be  changed.  That  is  the  law  which 
is  prohibiting  the  Dumonts  from  hunting  bears 
at  night,  on  somebody  else's  property,  so 
I  think,  perhaps,  my  answer  to  that  would 
have  to  be,  no.  I  do  not  think  we  can  permit 
uncontrolled  hunting  on  other  people's  land 
at  niglit. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  EIO 
loans  and  the  whole  programme,  is  directed 
toward  secondary  manufacturing;  it  is  not 
designed  to  assist  i)eople  who  are  in  the 
agricultural  industry.  I  might  say  that  this 
has  been  gone  into  very  carefully  with  the 
Dumonts.  It  has  been  explained  to  tliem  and 
they  understand  it,  even  if  they  may  not 
agree  with  it. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  I  would 
say  that  the  Dumonts  could  avail  themselves, 
if  they  qualify,  under  The  Farm  Improvement 
Loan  Act  or  they  might  get  a  loan  through 
the  Farm  Gredit  Corporation  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  government  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  a  supplementary  question  in 
respect  to  his  first  answer? 
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Would  it  not  l^e  possible  to  allow  hunting 
at  night  on  other  people's  property  provided 
permission  were  given  by  these  people,  so 
that  these  people  could  in  fact  hunt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  m> 
opinion  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  practice 
to  permit  it  to  be  established  and  that  is 
why  the  law  is  as  it  is,  to  prevent  people 
from  doing  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  question  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Of  the 
Prime  Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  is  number  1820;  it  is 
undated  but  it  is  in  my  hands.  Perhaps  while 
he  is  locating  it,  the  member  for  Peterborough 
might- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  had  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Social  and  Family  Services  from  some 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  however,  I  am  taking 
questions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  so  that  the 
members  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning him  while  he  is  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  was  some  days  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  might  ask  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister: 

In  view  of  the  recent  report  indicating  that 
77  per  cent  of  the  students  in  one  jurisdiction 
are  able  to  find  summer  jobs,  would  the  Prime 
Minister  indicate  what  further  steps  he  in- 
tends to  take  to  secure  summer  employment 
for  students  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario?  Question  1848. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion. The  programme  has  been  staged  and 
we  are  moving  through  the  various  stages  of 
it.  There  is  an  additional  advertising  cam- 
paign which  started  in  the  last  ten  days  and 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  release  of  a 
large  body  of  students  from  the  secondary 
schools.  The  first  programme  was  aimed 
particularly  at  providing  jobs  for  university 
students  who  were  out  earlier  than  the 
secondary  people. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
77  per  cent  figure. 

Mr.  Pitman:  This  is  in  one  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Members  will  recall  that 
when  we  announced  this  programme  I  pointed 
out  that  one   of  the  purposes   of  it  was   to 


acquire  statistical  information  which  we  pre- 
sently do  not  have.  The  statistics  are  being 
compiled,  but  whether  this  figure  is  accur- 
ate enough  to  be  a  cause  of  concern  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  I  will  say  that  the  programme  is 
going  ahead  in  every  way  that  we  can  push 
it  forward. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  we  will  Ix;  able  to 
provide  jobs  for  every  student  who  wants  one. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  there 
will  be  double  applications.  We  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  dust  setdes  and  we  can 
really  see  how  efi^ective  the  programme  has 
been  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  proper 
approach,  whether  the  emphasis  is  great 
enough  or  whether  there  are  other  things 
we  could  do.  So,  we  will  examine  the  whole 
programme  as  it  proceeds. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Might  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  might 
appear  that  Ontario's  industry  will  not  be 
able,  in  the  future,  to  service  the  large 
number  of  students  who  are  being  released 
into  the  labour  market  in  summer,  does  the 
Prime  Minister  intend  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
long-range  programme  which  might  involve 
agencies  of  the  government  in  providing  con- 
siderably more  employment  than  has  been 
possible  during  this  sunmier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  programme  is  to  do  exactl>' 
what  the  member  is  asking.  That  is  why  we 
started  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  A  continuing  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  believe  if  you  go  back 
to  my  remarks  when  I  first  mentioned  the 
programme,  I  said  then  that  this  was  not  a 
problem  that  was  going  to  go  away.  In  fact, 
it  is  going  to  get  greater  rather  than  lesser 
and  it  is  going  to  have  a  very  profound 
effect  on  a  lot  of  things.  Because  if  we  have 
a  large  body  of  students  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  summer  employment,  surely  this  in- 
evitably is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  our 
bursary  and  grant  system  to  students?  So 
whatever  we  are  doing  in  this  area  is  going 
to  be  done  indefinitely.  It  is  long-range  and 
it  is  continuing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.   Speaker:   No,  we  have  another  ques- 

aro-    Ine^    Viae    fminrl    it 


tion  here;  he  has  found  it. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  enough  time  has 
elapsed  since  question  1820  that  its  com- 
I>elling  urgency  will  allow  me  to  withdraw  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rather  assumed  that  such  would 
be  the  member's  reaction.  I  thought  it  could 
be  dropped  in  the  course  of  time— because  of 
debates  on  other  areas- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  lion,  member  for  Downs- 
\  iew. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  on  a  point 
of  order.  When  I  submitted  question  1902 
to  your  office  it  contained  the  phrase  in  two 
places  "in  view  of  the  fact  that".  The  ques- 
tion was  returned  from  your  office  and  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  I  struck  out 
the  words  "in  view  of  the  fact  that"  and 
substituted  the  word  "since".  The  question 
was  then  approved  and  that  is  the  question 
I  am  going  to  ask  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  a  few  moments. 

But  listening  to  the  question  period  I 
noticed  that  the  member  for  Halton  East, 
when  posing  his  question,  started  with  the 
words  "in  view  of  the  fact  that".  I  am  sure 
that  he  committed  a  very  heinous  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  the 
question  as  submitted  to  Mr.  Speaker  by  the 
member  for  Halton  East— and  perhaps  I  did 
not  hear  read,  was  as  follows:  "In  view  of 
the  protest  by  approximately  4,000  Oakville 
ratepayers—"  I  might  short-circuit  the  hon. 
member's  remarks  by  saying  that  the  rules 
say  that  no  fact  is  to  be  stated. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question 
without  stating  some  basis  of  fact.  I  have 
come  to  that  conclusion,  and  while  I  was  not 
in  my  office  this  morning,  the  Deputy  Speaker 
dealt  with  these  and  he  knows  my  feeling. 
When  a  question  starts  out  saying  "in  view 
of  that  fact  that",  then  that  is  so  contrary  to 
such  rules  as  we  have  that  I  send  it  back, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  member  who  can- 
not change  it  so  that  the  fact  is  there  but 
you  do  not  advertise  it  to  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  what  you 
say  but  it  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  to  say  that.  Let  me  reword 
the  question.  I  can  no  longer  use  the  words 
"in  view  of  the  fact"  so  my  question— as  it 
is   addressed  to  the  Attorney  General— is: 

Since  Inspector  Soplet  stated  in  evidence 
to  Mr.  Justice  Grant,  at  the  commission  of 
inquiry  re  Magistrates  Bannon  and  Gardhouse, 
that  he  had  no  authority  from  anyone  to  use 
the  electronic  listening  devices  and  that  he 
used  them  on  his  own  initiative,  and  since 
the  Attorney  General  advised  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Samia  yesterday  that  wiretapping  con- 
ducted   by  the   Metropolitan   Toronto   police 


force  was  carried  on  under  established  pro- 
cedures, could  the  Attorney  General  advise: 

(a)  Just  what  those  established  procedures 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  are 
today  and, 

(b)  Why  Inspector  Soplet  was  not  able  to 
tell  Mr.  Justice  Grant  what  these  procedures 
were  when  he  was  giving  evidence  to  that 
inquiry  in  July,  1968? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.   Speaker,  it  is  noted  as  a  fact  that  In- 
spector Soplet  gave  his  evidence— I  think  in 
June  actually,  June  or  July- 
Mr.  Singer:  Monday,  July  15. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  the  transcript  of 
his  evidence  here  and  there  were  at  that  time 
no  regulations  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  But  they  did 
meet  in  November  of  last  year.  I  have  the 
minutes  of  their  meeting  of  November  7, 
1968— at  least  the  minutes  relating  to  this 
matter— given  to  me  at  some  length  and  end- 
ing with  this  decision,  "until  such  time  as 
effective  legislation  and  regulations  are  pro- 
vided." The  minutes  discuss  the  necessity  of 
legislation,  particularly  at  the  federal  level, 
and  then  they  end: 

Until  such  time  as  eflPective  legislative 
regulations  are  provided,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police 
will,  (1)  request  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale,  distribution  and  use  of  vvdre 
tapping  and  electronic  listening  equipment; 
(2)  require  that  the  use  of  such  equipment 
by  any  member  of  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto police  will  only  be  with  the  approval 
in  each  case  of  the  chief  of  police  and  only 
when,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  reasonable 
and  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crim- 
inal offence  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be 
committed. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  an  im- 
mediate appointment  be  sought  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  discuss  the  most  eflPec- 
tive manner  of  having  the  federal  govern- 
ment deal  with  this  problem. 

That  is  signed  by  the  chairman.  Judge  Bick. 
Very  shortly  after  those  minutes— I  believe 
it  was  early  in  April— Chairman  Bick,  with 
certain  others,  saw  me.  I  believe  Chief 
Mackey  was  also  present.  We  received  the 
matter  and  it  was  suggested  that  in  any  case 
where  the  chief  of  police  had  doubt  as  to  the 
use  of  electronic  eavesdropping  equipment,  he 
would  consult  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
commission  would. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  not  good  enough. 
The  Minister  is  leaving  it  up  to  him  to  de- 
cide, where  he  has  doubts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  also  discussed 
and  that  possibility  reviewed.  Then  on  April 
16  I  received  a  letter  from  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  signed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  clerk  and  addressed  to 
myself: 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Council  at  its 
meeting  held  on  April  15,  1969,  decided 
to  associate  itself  strongly  with  the  repre- 
sentations to  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Police  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  Thursday,  April  17,  in  relation 
to  the  electronic  surveillance  equipment. 

That   is    signed   by   George    M.    Foster,   the 
Metropolitan  clerk. 

The  commissioner  saw  me  on  April  17  and 
left  with  me  this  material.  I  might  further 
add  that  on  April  24  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  John 
Turner,  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 
General  for  Canada,  re  eavesdropping  devices. 
I  said  this  to  him,  and  I  am  going  to  quote 
from  my  letter: 

I  recently  had  a  meeting  with  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Police  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  at  this  meeting  the  commis- 
sioners expressed  to  me  their  very  real 
concern  as  to  the  control  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance and  the  tilings  associated  witli 
that  problem. 

I  received  from  the  commissioners  a  sub- 
mission which  described  their  position  and 
at  the  same  time  indicated  the  practice 
which  would  be  followed  in  the  future  until 
some  form  of  legislative  direction  was 
achieved  which  might  resolve  the  problem 
in  which  all  jyolice  forces  now  find  them- 
selves. 1  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
this  submission  which  was  given  to  me  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Police  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  thought  you  might 
find  it  of  interest. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  repeat 
my  original  views  as  expressed  to  you  that 
a  national  law  dealing  with  the  subject 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  most  desirable  and 
I  know  that  you  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
this  matter  as  assiduously  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  standing  committee  of 
Parliament,  to  which  the  matter  has  been 
referred,  will  be  able  to  rei>ort  to  you  so 
that  any  appropriate  action  may  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

This  problem  is  one  that  might  well 
re.sult   in   serioiLS    difficulties   for  both   law 


enforcement  agencies  and  the  public  if 
some  definitive  action  is  not  taken  in  the 
near  future  and  I  know  that  we  lx)tli  want 
to  avoid  any  complications  that  might  l^e 
prejudicial  to  anybody's  interest. 

Mr.  Turner  acknowledeged  my  letter  and  re- 
plied on  June  2,  anil  he  addressed  me  by 
saying: 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  send- 
ing on  to  me  the  submission  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Police  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  on  wiretapping  operations.  You 
have  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  of  the  standing  committee  com- 
menced on  May  8  when  an  invitation  to 
appear  was  extended  to  you  by  the  chair- 
man. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  we  both  want  to 
avoid  any  complications  that  might  be 
prejudicial  to  anybody's  interest.  1  believe 
that  the  public  examination  of  the  issues 
which  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee will  go  a  long  way  to  achieve  that 
end.  In  the  meantime  the  position  taken 
by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  as  expressed  in  the  two 
points  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of 
their  submission,  would  seem  to  be  reason- 
able and  responsible. 

Yours  sincerely, 
John  N.  Turner. 

So  that  is  the  whole  story  of  the  review  of 
this  matter,  the  preparation  of  certain  regula- 
tions, and  the  urgency  to  get  legislation  at 
the  federal  level  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  am  I  correct  in  trying  to  summarize 
when  I  say  that  regulations  now  exist  in 
Toronto  that  have  existed  since  November  17 
to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  wire- 
tapping unless  the  chief  of  police  authorizes 
it?  That  firsdy;  and  secondly,  if  he  has  any 
doubt  then  he  should  come  to  you  and  ask 
for  your  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  the  supplement- 
ary question  but  since  the  hon.  member  said  I 
(lid  not  answer  his  question,  let  me  refer  to 
it:  "J"St  what  those  established  procedures  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  are 
today?" 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  read  them  fully,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  read  all  about  the  submis- 
sion to  Mr.  Turner. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  read  the  memorandiuTi 
from  the  board  of  police  commissioners  first 
and  then:  "(b)  Why  was  Inspector  Soplet  not 
able  to  tell  Mr.  Justice  Grant  what  these 
procedures  were?" 

That  was  plain  when  I  said  he  ga\'e  his 
evidence  in  June.  The  board  of  commissioners 
met  in  the  fall  and  completed  their  regula- 
tions and  procedures  in  tlie  spring  of  this 
year.  Now  the  procedures  again,  as  presently 
established,  are  that  they  were,  first  of  all, 
pressing  for  legislation- 
Mr.  Singer:  Well  that  is  not  a  procedure, 
that  is  a  technique. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  Secondly,  we  re- 
quire that  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
equipment  by  any  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  will  only  be  with  the  approval 
in  each  case  of  the  chief  of  poHce.  It  will 
be  given  only  when,  in  his  opinion,  there  is 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  to  l:>elieve  tliat 
a  criminal  offence  has  been,  or  is  about  to 
be,  committed. 

In  their  appointment  with  me,  when  tliey 
brought  tlie  submission,  they  said  it  was 
agreed  tliat  where  there  was  any  question  of 
doubt  the  chief  would  consult  with  the  Attor- 
ney General.  I  tliink  it  was  clear  in  our  dis- 
cussion that  the  chief  will  be,  of  course, 
consulting  his  commissioners.  Only  in  cases 
where  he  needed  to  come  to  the  Attorney 
General  would  he  come  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  nothing  about  the 
chief  consulting  the  commissioners  is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  in  these. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  not  in  these.  Has  the  Attor- 
ney General  ever  been  consulted  about  the 
propriety  of  wiretapping  since  November  18? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  Attorney  General  any 
idea  how  many  instances  tliere  have  been  of 
wiretapping  since  November  18? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  now 
straying  far  afield  from  his  original  question. 
Does  the  Minister  wish  to  answer? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  awfully  hard  to  get 
any  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  may  well  be.  The  hon. 
member  for  Dovercourt  has  been  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  con- 
nection with   Mr.   Angelo  Vita   Manno,  who 


has  been  in  the  Don  Jail  awaiting  trial  for 
one  year,  would  the  Attorney  General  indi- 
cate the  following: 

(a)  When  was  Mr.  Manno  arrested? 

(b)  On  what  charges? 

(c)  What  was  the  amount  of  bail? 

(d)  When  is  the  date  of  trial? 

Hon.  Ml*.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  take  a  little  time  to  get  the  answer. 
I  cannot  give  it  today.  I  will  take  it  as  notice 
and  give  an  answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
if  the  Attorney  General  does  find  the  facts 
are  correct,  will  he  move  swiftly  to  try  to 
have  the  trial  come  on,  or  make  sure  the  man 
is  given  decent  bail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  get  the  facts  and  answer  the  question 
as  quickly  as  possible.  That  is  all  I  can  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Family  Services.  I  think  it 
is  from  a  previous  day. 

1.  Is  it  now  ofiBcial  that  Mr.  Tom  Kioke, 
the  Indian  community  development  ofiBcer  for 
Moosonee,  has  resigned  from  the  department? 

2.  What  has  hapi>ened  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity development  branch?  Has  it  been 
reconstituted? 

3.  What  information  was  being  sought, 
when  the  associate  Deputy  Minister's  office  of 
the  department  phoned  previous  employers  of 
Mr.  Orville  Strong,  one  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity development  officers,  who  recently 
resigned? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Social  and 
Family  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kioke  has 
indicated  by  telephone  that  he  has  resigned. 

With  reference  to  question  2,  the  first  part: 
It  is  continuing  its  work.  The  second  part: 
Not  as  yet.  Other  senior  members  of  the 
department  are  carrying  on. 

Question  3:  The  telephone  call  referred  to 
was  one  call  made  to  Mr.  Strong's  immedi- 
ate previous  employer.  The  information 
sought  the  change  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
resignation.  The  answer  received  was  that 
Mr.  Strong  had  resigned  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  the  Ontario  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  on  part  3, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Why  would  the  department  at 
this  point  in  time  want  to  know  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  previous  termination  of  employ- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  personnel  wished  to  confirm  that 
their  file,  with  relationship  to  the  employ- 
ment, was  a  complete  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Education 
j^iven  previously  on  June  10. 

When  will  the  Minister  announce  the  policy 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  school  boards 
and  county  councils  for  the  collecting  of 
school  taxes  thereby  solving  problems  arising 
from  tax  arrears  and  liabilities  for  interest 
payments  on  consequent  borrowing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
puzzles  me  a  little  bit  because  there  really 
is  not  any  responsibility  on  the  county  council 
per  se.  I  assume  the  hon.  member  is  referring 
to  municipal  council.  County  councils  per  se 
do  not  involve  themselves  in  the  collection 
of  taxes. 

The  policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  really  v^y 
simple.  It  is  set  out  in  the  various  Acts  of 
tliis  Legislature  —  the  Assessment  Act  and 
others— whereby  the  responsibility  is  upon  the 
municipality  to  impose  these  levies  with 
requisition  from  the  board. 

If  there  are  matters  to  be  clarified,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  discussing  these  at  the 
moment.  If  necessary,  we  will  announce  any 
further  policies  that  would  be  necessary.  But 
at  the  moment  it  is  covered  by  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Education.  What 
action  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take  in 
view  of  the  resolution  passed  unanimously 
by  the  seven-man  council  of  the  town  of 
Stoney  Creek,  on  June  10,  that: 

Pursuant  to  the  petition  received  by  the 
town  council,  be  it  resolved  that  the  town 
of  Stoney  Creek  will  withhold  payment  of 
the  Wentworth  county  school  board  levy 
until  such  time  as  The  Department  of 
Education  explains  the  figure  where  council 
is  forced  to  pay  by  law. 

A  second  question  is  related  to  the  same 
issue:  What  authority  did  Mr.  Henderson  of 
The  Department  of  Education  have  when  he 


said  to  the  council  of  the  town  of  Stoney 
Creek  at  an  open  meeting  on  June  10  in  the 
R.  L.  Hyslop  Public  School  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  make  an  additional 
grant  of  $67,000  to  the  Wentworth  county 
board  of  education  on  behalf  of  the  property 
taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Stoney  Creek?  How 
was  that  figure  arrived  at?  When  was  this 
decision  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  meet- 
ing with  the  Stoney  Creek  council  some  time 
this  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  discuss  this, 
as  it  relates  to  the  resolution  that  was  passed. 
On  the  question  of  the  grant  calculation,  the 
requisition  to  the  municipality  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  county  board.  They  will  have 
to  make  this  requisition  to  the  municipality 
and,  of  course,  as  I  read  the  resolution,  the 
levy  required  shall  then  be  made.  However, 
as  I  say,  we  will  be  meeting  with  the  Stoney 
Creek  council  hopefully  to  explain  to  them 
the  basis  for  the  levy  and  for  the  subsidy. 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  the  regional  director 
of  education  of  the  department  in  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  asked  to 
attend  the  public  open  council  meeting  held 
in  Stoney  Creek,  at  which  time  he  explained 
to  them  the  impact  of  the  announcement  that 
was  made  here  in  the  Legislature,  some  fi\'e 
or  six  weeks  ago. 

He  based  his  predictions  on  information 
that  he  had  available  to  him  that  indicated 
there  would  be  an  approximate— and  it  is  an 
approximate  figure— subsidy  of  $69,000.  This 
is  on  top  of  a  $10,000  calculation  made  by 
the  municipality  and  the  board,  so  there  could 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  $79,000  sub- 
sidy in  total  to  the  municipality  of  Stoney 
Creek.  The  information,  as  I  say,  given  by 
Mr.  Henderson  to  the  council  was  the  in- 
formation that  was  related  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  some  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  supplementary  question  on 
that.  Did  Mr.  Henderson  base  his  estimate 
on  the  audited  statements  that  the  Minister 
is  awaiting  from  other  county  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  final  information  is  in.  I 
think  it  was,  as  I  say,  an  approximation  of 
what  we  anticipated  the  subsidy  will  be.  The 
audited  statements  of  the  former  Stoney  Creek 
board  would  also  include,  I  would  think,  part 
of  the  district  high  school  area,  probably  the 
Saltfleet  district  high  school  area.  There 
would  actually  have  to  be,  probably,  the 
two  audited  reports  before  a  precise  calcula- 
tion could  be  made,  but  this  was  the  best 
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inforaiation  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  able  to 
give  to  them. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  A  second  question  for  the 
Minister. 

In  view  of  the  decision  on  December  11, 
1968,  of  the  boards  of  education  for  North 
York,  East  York,  Scarborough  and  Etobicoke, 
that  the  fees  would  be  charged  for  their 
summer  school  programmes  in  1969,  and  in 
view  of  the  Minister's  memorandum  of  May 
12,  1969,  to  Ontario  boards  of  education: 
"where  grants  are  being  received  on  behalf 
of  the  pupils,  summer  fees  should  not  be 
charged",  will  the  Minister  clarify  whether 
or  not  school  boards  which  published  litera- 
ture prior  to  May  12,  stating  that  fees  would 
be  charged  for  the  1969  summer  programme, 
will  be  penalized  by  the  Minister  via,  for 
example,  a  reduction  in  the  1969  general 
legislative  grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  fees, 
and  I  emphasize  this,  for  resident  pupils  may 
be  charged  by  a  board  and  this  will  not 
prevent  the  board  from  receiving  the  normal 
grant  in  connection  with  their  attendance. 
This  is  the  net  fees  for  resident  pupils.  Gross 
fees,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  charged  to 
another  board  for  non-resident  pupils  and 
the  board  that  pays  the  fees  will  receive  the 
grant.  Boards  that  charge  fees  in  accord- 
ance with  this  arrangement,  of  course,  will 
not  be  penalized. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary?  Will  the  same  regulations 
that  the  Minister  has  now  expressed  be 
applied  for  summer  programmes  in  1970? 
Or  does  the  Minister  contemplate  any 
change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  really  a  supplementary 
question,  I  thought  it  might  be  the  subject 
of  some  discussion  here  on  the  estimates.  We 
have  already  indicated  that  we  would  be 
prepared,  as  a  department  for  summer  courses, 
to  consider  an  alteration  to  the  fee  structure 
that  relates  to  programmes  that  are  given 
for  credit  and  not  just  for,  shall  we  say, 
make-up  provision.  To  say  at  this  point  just 
what  the  regulations  will  be  for  the  summer 
of  1970,  I  think,  is  somewhat  premature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  fur- 
ther question  from  June  11. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  I  do  not  have  it 
on  my  desk  if  there  is  another  question. 


Mr.  Speaker:  That  was  probably  answered 
by  the  first  question  you  asked.  In  the  mean- 
time—yes? 


Mr.    T.    Reid:    Mr.    Speaker, 
asked  both  those  questions. 


believe    I 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Could  the  Minister  advise  the  House  when 
a  start  will  be  made  on  tlie  addition  to  the 
school  in  Armstrong  to  accommodate  Indian 
children  who  presently  have  to  attend  school 
at  Sioux  Lookout  at  the  Lakehead?  And  will 
this  school  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  time 
for  the  next  school  term  in  September,  1969? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  think,  some  few  weeks  ago  in  this 
House,  the  school  board  of  SS  1,  Armstrong, 
completed  an  agreement  with  the  federal  de- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  for  the  addition  to  the  school 
to  accommodate  the  Indian  youngsters.  Since 
that  time,  the  board  has  received  our  tenta- 
tive approval— this  is  from  the  department— for 
the  addition.  Our  estimate  is  that  the  cost 
would  be  just  under  $200,000  and  we  estimate 
that  the  federal  government's  contribution 
will  be  about  $139,000.  The  board  subse- 
quently engaged  an  architect,  and,  I  believe  it 
was  on  May  26,  the  sketch  plans  were  ap- 
proved. They  have  also  been  approved,  we 
understand,  by  the  federal  government  be- 
cause of  their  rather  considerable  financial 
interest. 

The  architect,  on  very  recent  discussion,  is 
in  the  process  of  preparing  the  final  plans  and 
specifications  and  when  they  are  approved, 
of  course,  the  board  will  call  for  tenders  and 
award  the  contract.  I  cannot  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  predict  just  how  much  time  will 
be  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  the  final 
plans  and  specifications,  although  I  think  the 
architect  and  board  recognize  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
Of  course,  the  length  of  time  to  finish  the 
contract  is  something  over  which  we  have 
very  little  control  and  which  I  cannot  pre- 
dict. I  can  only  tell  tlie  hon.  member  this  is 
the  state  of  the  situation  at  the  moment.  I 
think  the  board  at  Armstrong  recognizes  the 
great  merit  in  having  it  done  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memiber  for  Peter- 
]:)orough  might  complete  his  questions. 
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Mr.  Pitman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Development. 

When  will  the  Minister  announce  those 
areas  which  will  be  designated  under  the 
equalization  for  industrial  opportunities  pro- 
gramme, as  well  as  those  areas  which  will  Ix^ 
withdrawn  from  such  designation  as  of  June 
19,  1969?  I  think  that  was  the  date  he  men- 
tioned previously. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member,  all  the  areas  now  designated 
will  be  redesignated  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  then  we  will  ask  all  the  munici- 
palities to  submit  new  applications  for  the 
new  programme  which  begins  on  Jidy  1.  I 
hope  sometime  next  week  to  announce  that 
programme  and  bring  everybody  up  to  date 
on  it. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could, 
on  a  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  perhaps,  indicate  whetlier  the  applica- 
tions should  be  coming  in  now  if  they  are 
to  be  redesignated  by  July  1,  or  do  you  wish 
applications  after  July   1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  does  not  make  any 
jdifference  to  us,  but  I  think  that  when  we 
redesignate,  new  applications,  any  time  after 
July  1,  is  okay  with  us.  Those  applications 
that  are  here,  if  they  are  acceptable,  we  hope 
to  process  them  under  the  old  designation. 
Nobody  will  be  cancelled  out,  and  those  in 
process  going  through  now,  will  be  accept- 
able. Anybody  who  wants  to  qualify  will  send 
a  new  application  after  July.  We  have  a  good 
miany  applications  on  file  now;  and  are  still 
looking  at  them. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  see.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
could  indicate  whether  the  growth  point 
cx)ncept,  which  seems  to  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  concern  from  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  will  be  one  of  the  criteria  which  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  designation  of 
places  after  July  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  It  is  not  the  basis  of 
our  programme  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
under  study. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  might  direct  a  number  of 
(luestions  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Will  the  Minister  indicate  the  ofiRcial  leav- 
ing date  for  spring,  1970,  for  students  in 
secondary  schools,  so  that  both  teachers  and 
students  and  possibly  principals  can  be  prop- 
erly prepared? 


Hon.  Mr.  DavLs:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  answer 
this  very  quickly  by  saying,  yes,  I  will,  but  I 
assume  he  meant  to  include  in  the  question 
"soon".  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  nfK?mber  for 
Peterborough  that  we  intend  to  have  the 
memorandum  rekiting  to  the  official  school- 
leaving  date  for  1970  before  school  reopens  in 
September. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  a  supple- 
mentary, would  it  not  be  worthwhile  for  the 
Minister  to  consider  having  the  date  si^ecified 
before  students  leave  secondary  schools  for 
employment,  .so  they  can  inform  their  em- 
ployers during  the  summer  when  they  will 
be  free  the  following  spring?  And  perhaps  I 
might  include  with  that  question,  whether  it 
will  probably  follow  the  same  pattern  as  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  this  year  there  was 
some  change,  in  tlie  view  of  some  students 
and  teachers.  Actually,  related  to  two  years 
ago  there  was  no  substantial  change.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  experience 
that  we  are  undergoing  this  year,  and  we  will 
tiy  to  have  this  memorandum  available  to  the 
schools  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I  think  to  sa>' 
it  will  be  within  the  next  two  or  three  days 
would  be  a  shade  premature. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Another  question,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  the  Minister  indicate  the  shortfall  of 
qualified  secondary  school  teachers  for  the 
coming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
give  an  acx;urate  prediction  yet  because  we 
do  not  have  the  final  figures  for  the  summer 
course  registrations.  These  will  not  be  avail- 
able perhaps  for  another  week  or  ten  days. 
I  would  point  out  though  that  with  respect 
to  the  special  course  on  an  emergent  basis 
that  we  have  made  at  the  Lakehead  this 
year,  we  are  very  encouraged.  I  think,  and  I 
am  just  going  from  memory  here,  that  the 
enrolment  there  exceeds  350.  I  think  about 
.375  have  enrolled  for  the  new  course  at 
Lakehead  University  and,  of  course,  these 
teachers  will  all  relate  basically  to  northern 
Ontario  and  this  in  itself  is  very  encouraging. 
When  I  have,  shall  we  say,  reasonably  accu- 
rate information,  I  shall  make  it  available 
to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Is  it  intended  that  this 
northern  course  will  continue,  or  is  it  simply 
a  single  year  to  accommodate  a  particular 
problem  in  the  north? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  initi- 
ated this  year  to  resolve  a  problem  that  exists 
in  northern  Ontario.  With  the  beginning  of  a 
i acuity  of  education  at  the  Lakehead,  I  would 
anticipated  that  this  will  go  the  way  of  the 
ether  emergent  summer  courses  in  the  not 
too  far  distant  future— maybe  next  year. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  can  assume  that  there  is 
fewer  than  2,000  shortfall  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  we  think  we  are 
well  under  that,  but  I  want  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Pitman:  If  I  might  ask  a  further 
(luestion:  Can  the  Minister  indicate  at  this 
time  how  many  teachers  who  were  enrolled 
in  teachers'  colleges  last  year  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  have  not  secured  employment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  last 
mentioned  this  matter  in  the  House,  I  think 
on  May  9,  I  indicated  then  that  the  most 
recent  survey  indicated  that  in  excess  of  70 
l^^r  cent  of  the  graduates  had  obtained 
employment.  Since  that  date,  of  course,  the 
colleges  themselves  have  ceased  functioning. 
The  student  teachers,  now  graduates,  have 
leturned  to  their  own  abodes  so  that  we  wiU 
not  have  the  complete  information  probably 
until  well  on  in  the  summer.  But  our  approxi- 
n^ation  would  indicate  that  something  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent  of  the  student  teachers, 
now  graduate  teachers,  have  received  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  might  ask  a  supplementary 
question.  Does  the  Minister  have  any  pro- 
jections in  terms  of  enrolment  in  teachers' 
colleges  in  the  coming  year  which  might  al- 
leviate that  problem  from  taking  place  in  the 
spring  of  1970? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
some  projections.  We  do  not  know  just  how 
accurate  they  will  be  for  another  two  or 
three  weeks  yet  until  we  see  the  actual  num- 
bers graduating  from  grade  13.  We  of  course 
have  also  increased  or  raised  the  admission 
standards  for  this  coming  September  to  60 
per  cent,  so  that  it  is  still,  I  think,  a  shade 
early  to  reasonably  predict  what  enrolment 
we  will  have  in  September, 

Mr.  Pitman:  Another  question:  Has  the 
province  received  any  request  from  Glendon 
College  that  this  institution  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  emergent  college  receiving 
special  grants  and,  secondly,  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  in  regard  to  this 
request? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall 
it,  there  have  been  no  recent  formal  sub- 
missions to  The  Department  of  University 
AflFairs  in  regard  to  Glendon  College.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  informal  discussions 
between  oflBcials  of  the  department  and  rep- 
resentatives from  York  University  since  they 
met  with  a  committee  on  university  ajffairs 
last  fall.  The  position  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee, as  a  matter  of  government  policy,  was 
that  Glendon  should  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  York  University,  not  in  any  separate 
way,  but  I  think  one  also  might  take  into 
account— and  I  emphasize  the  "might"— any 
discussions  that  might  emanate  from  the 
B  and  B  report  and  the  position  of  bilingual 
education  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in 
the  other  provinces.  Obviously  Glendon  is  an 
institution  where  a  portion  of  the  progranmie 
does  relate  to  certain  recommendations  of  the 
B  and  B  report. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  this  is 
the  present  position.  Whether  there  will  be 
a  further  official  presentation  made  to  the 
committee  on  university  affairs  by  York  Uni- 
versity, I  cannot  say  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Pitman:  As  a  matter  of  clarification, 
did  the  Minister  say  that  Glendon  might  be 
able  to  receive  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
cultural  agreement  with  Quebec  relating  to 
its  French  programmes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cultural  agreement  at  all.  There  is  a 
recommendation  in  the  B  and  B  report  that 
the  provinces  would  be  given  some  compen- 
sation for  the  introduction  or  the  maintenance 
of  bilingual  courses  within  the  educational 
system,  by  the  federal  government.  It  does 
not  relate  to  any  agreement  at  all  between 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  persuade  the  officials  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Quebec  that  they  are 
so  affluent  at  this  precise  moment  as  to  help 
us  subsidize  the  educational  programme  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  we  could  hope  the  Min- 
ister might  have  some  success  in  that  area. 

Another  question  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion: Were  any  assurances  made  to  employees 
at  the  manpower  centres  that  they  would  not 
be  put  at  a  financial  disadvantage  as  a  result 
of  the  mo\'ing  of  the  manpower  centres  into 
the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology? 
And  the  second  question:  Who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  setting  of  salary  schedules— not 
the  salary  increases,  the  salary  schedules— for 
academic  employees  in  the  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  just  quote 
from  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  department, 
they  are  very  simply  this: 

The  administrative  and  teaching  staff  of 

the  retraining  centre— 

This  went  out  to  each  centre. 

—are  to  be  assured  by  the  college  board 
that  they  can  expect  comparable  tenure  and 
benefits  as  enjoyed  with  the  school  board. 

In  other  words,  under  the  guidelines  sent  out 
to  the  college  boards,  the  administrative  and 
teaching  stafiF  at  the  retraining  centres  were 
to  receive  the  same  tenure  and  benefits  that 
they  had  already  had. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  the  hon.  member  will  read  section  6, 
subsection  1  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
colleges  under  section  14a  of  The  Department 
of  Education  Act,  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Regents  recommended  the  salary  schedules 
for  academic  employees  of  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  a  final  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  Minister  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Canada  the  charges  of  North  York  school 
principal,  K.  D.  Johnson,  as  reported  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  that  the  United  States  is 
indoctrinating  our  students? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
read  the  full  article  or  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  whole  question  of  Canadian 
content  in  learning  materials,  not  just  text- 
books, has  been  discussed  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  in  the  past  and  I  fully  expect  the 
question  will  be  one  of  continuing  concern  to 
the  council.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  read  the 
report  or  the  speech  by  Principal  Johnson 
myself,  but  I  should  point  out  that  while 
the  Canadian  average  is  about  44  per  cent 
related  to  the  preparation  of  material  and 
publishing  of  textbooks,  77  per  cent  of  the 
texts  used  in  Ontario  are  in  fact,  Canadian 
textbooks. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
you  cannot  confine  the  question  of  American- 
ization or  other  "izations"  related  to  teaching 
materials  to  textbooks  alone.  Ontario  has  led 
the  way  by  far  with  relation  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Canadian  ETV  programmes.  They 
are  basically  entirely  Canadian  in  content 
and  this,  we  think,  is  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 


Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\  e 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  letter  from  G.  M. 
Martin,  executive  director,  public  health 
(li\ision,  Department  of  Health,  to  the  chair- 
man, boards  of  health,  dated  May  30,  1969, 
will  the  Minister  clarify  the  words  "the  prin- 
ciple referred  to  in  the  Minister's  letter", 
having  reference  to  the  Minister's  letter  of 
February  24,  1969? 

2.  Are  the  nurses  correct  in  their  assump- 
tion that  they  might  be  forced  to  have  their 
salaries  reduced? 

3.  What  effect  will  Medicare  have  on  them? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  referred  to  was 
the  statement  in  my  letter  of  February  24, 
indicating  that  full  provincial  grants  support 
will  continue  to  be  given  to  boards  of  health 
toward  the  salaries  of  all  professional  public 
health  workers  on  their  staffs,  so  long  as  the 
salary  schedules  paid  by  the  board  are  com- 
parable to  salaries  paid  for  similar  positions 
within  the  Ontario  government  service. 

Number  two:  No.  Boards  of  health  con- 
tinue to  have  complete  freedom  in  establish- 
ing salary  schedules,  although,  as  indicated 
above,  provincial  grants  will  relate  to  the 
salary  ranges  covered  in  the  recent  letter 
from  my  public  health  division. 

The  last  question:  What  effect  will  Medi- 
care have  on  this?    None. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  supple- 
mentary question  of  the   Minister? 

I  take  it  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  em- 
ployers are  free  to  pay  whatever  they  think 
the  staff  deserve  but  they  will  only  receive 
a  specified  grant  based  on  the  schedule  paid 
to  Ontario  employees. 

Secondly,  will  the  Minister  immediately 
reply,  passing  on  his  assurances  to  Judith 
Levering,  president  of  the  nurses  association 
of  the  Scarborough  Health  Department,  and 
Mrs.  Stella  McQuade,  chairman  of  the  Perth 
District  Health  Nursing  Association?  I  be- 
lieve they  have  written  to  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  usually 
try  to  answer  all  the  letters  that  come  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  W%  does  OMSIP  not 
cover  health  and  pre-school  examinations? 

Will  Medicare  cover  health  and  pre-school 
examination? 
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Will  the  Minister  agree  that  preventive 
medicine  is  at  least  as  important  as  treatment 
medicine  and  will  he  therefore  take  steps 
to  bring  preventive  health  care  under  Medi- 
care? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  OMSIP 
does  cover  health  examinations  but  not  neces- 
sarily pre-school  examinations.  These  are  a 
special  type  of  examination  usually  asked  for 
1)y  other  agencies  and  are  one  of  the  few 
{exclusions  within  the  OMSIP  contract.  They 
are  frequently  performed  by  physicians  paid 
either  on  the  basis  of  a  retainer  or  by  the 
agency  seeking  the  examinations. 

Medicare  will  cover  essentially  what  is  now 
covered  under  OMSIP. 

Whether  pre-school  examinations  will  or 
can  be  paid  by  an  insurance  method  is  not 
quite  clear  as  yet.  But  it  is  being  given  very 
serious  consideration  because  we  do  belie\'e 
that  preventive  services  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  treatment  ser\dces. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  Minister  confirm  that  the 
health  examinations  are  being  paid  by  OMSIP, 
because  I  just  called  them  this  morning  and 
they  say  they  are  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Who  did  the  hon. 
member  call,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Shulman:  OMSIP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  you  got  some- 
one who  did  not  know  what  the  OMSIP 
plan  covers.  Any  examination  that  is  deemed 
medically  necessary  by  the  attending  physician 
is  paid  for. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

Is  the  statement  reported  in  Saturday's 
Globe  and  Mail,  attributed  to  John  Adams,  a 
shareholder  of  Clairtone,  correct  that  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  recommended 
that  Mr.  Adams  agree  to  the  settlement  with 
Mr.  Peter  Munk  and  Clairtone? 

Does  the  Minister  believe  that  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  has  discharged  its 
duties  to  the  public  by  recommending  a  settle- 
ment in  which  one  shareholder  is  recompensed 
for  his  losses,  while  all  other  shareholders 
receive  nothing  and  the  company  itself  re- 
ceives  only  a  token  payment? 

Thirdly,  how  can  tlie  Minister  reconcile  this 
recommendation  with  tlie  statement  he  made 
in  the  House  last  week  that  insiders  should 
not  be  allowed  to  profit  from  inside  informa- 
tion? 


Finally,  will  the  Minister  release  the  On- 
tario Securities  Commission  report  on  Clair- 
tone at  once  in  order  to  inform  all  the  share- 
holders of  the  facts  while  there  are  still  three 
weeks  left  for  them  to  take  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
premise  of  the  entire  question  is  not  correct. 
The  Ontario  Securities  Commission  did  not 
recommend  that  Adams  agree  to  the  settle- 
ment with  Clairtone  and  Munk,  and  it  was 
not  a  party  to  the  minutes  of  settlement. 

The  commission  was  informed  of  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  by  Mr.  Adams'  solicitor, 
so  that  the  second  paragraph  with  respect 
to  the  commission  discharging  its  duty  and 
the  details  of  that  question  is  not  relevant. 

The  third  paragraph  is  not  relevant  be- 
cause the  commission  did  not  make  the 
recommendation. 

And  on  the  last,  the  fourth  paragraph- 
will  I  release  the  commission's  report  on 
Clairtone  at  once— I  will  look  into  that.  There 
are  certain  matters  pending  which  may  facili- 
tate the  point  which  the  hon.  member  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  reference  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, does  the  Minister  or  the  securities  com- 
mission intend  to  take  any  action  in  relation 
to  this  false  statement  by  Mr.  Adams  or  his 
sohcitor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  know.  This 
was  a  press  release  and  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  the  press  release.  The  member  does  not 
take  press  statements  as  actual  copies  of 
Hansard  for  action. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Min- 
ister aware  this  was  an  actual  statement  and 
it  was  handed  out  by  the  lawyer  for  Mr. 
Adams;  it  was  not  misreported  by  the  press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  All  I  am  aware  of  is  the  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Conunission  did  not  recommend  that 
Adams  agree  to  the  settlement  nor  was  the 
commission  a  party  to  the  action  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  party  to  the  settlement,  it  was 
not  involved  in  the  minutes  of  settlement. 
They  were  informed  about  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  between  Adams  and  Munk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
Kent  has  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  have  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  Minister  of  Justice. 

Will  the  Minister  take  steps  to  rescind 
orders  made  by  the  Registrar  of  Titles  for  the 
county  of  Es«ex  in  view  of  the  pouters  now 
vested  in  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs 
an<l  local  councils? 

If  the  Minister  feels  that  the  division  of 
property  by  a  meets  and  bounds  description 
is  not  satisfactory,  why  will  he  not  discuss 
this  matter  with  a  local  council  prior  to 
placing  a  restricting  order  on  titles? 

Does  the  Minister  discuss  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  such  matters  prior 
to  withholding  land  title  registrations? 

Does  the  Minister  feel  that  this  is,  in 
effect,  really  a  back  door  approach  to  enforce 
subdivision  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  the  question  as  notice  and  give  an 
answer  very  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
more  Ministers  and  members  present  for  ques- 
tions. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  110,  An  Act  respecting  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  motion  carries  I  think  I  would  like 
to  record,  on  behalf  of  our  party,  the  urgent 
requirement  for  the  exchange  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Ontario  and  Canada  to  co-oper- 
ate in  fixing  whatever  the  requirements  are 
to  protect  the  Canadian  nature  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  District 
Welfare  Administration  Boards  Act,  1962- 
1963. 

Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Home- 
makers  and  Nurses  Services  Act. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  1967. 

Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1964. 

Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 


Bill  172,  An  Act  respecting  TJie  Munici- 
pality of  Neebing. 

Bill  173,  An  Act  respecting  The  Munici- 
pality of  Shuniah. 

Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  excused,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is  standing  by  to  give  Royal 
assent. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Macdonald  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor): Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  certain 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  110,  An  Act  respecting  The  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange. 

Bill  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  District 
Welfare  Administration  Boards  Act,  1962- 
1963. 

Bill  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Home- 
makers  and  Nurses  Services  Act. 

Bill  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  1967. 

Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Industrial 
Safety  Act,  1964. 

Bill  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Act. 

Bill  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Information  Act. 

Bill  153,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporation 
Securities  Registration  Act. 

Bill  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Act. 

Bill  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Bill  172,  An  Act  respecting  the  Municipality 
of  Neebing. 

Bill  173,  An  Act  respecting  the  Municipality 
of  Shuniah. 
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Bill  175,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly   in  the   following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honouraible,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Tlie  12th  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  call  Bill  48.  When  we  were  in  the 
legal  bills  committee  the  Attorney  General 
had  agreed  that  there  would  be  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriate  section,  to  deal  with 
a  matter  which  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
I  wonder  whether  tlie  Attorney  General  could 
tell  me  now,  before  we  commence  it,  which 
section  of  the  bill  he  will  be  amending. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  amendments  to 
offer;  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  the 
matters  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  move  to  section  13,  to 
permit  a  registrar  to  have  his  name  deleted 
from  the  register,  and  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 22,  reporting  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
those  persons  examined,  granted  exemption  to 
examination,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  re- 
fused. Are  those  the  ones  the  hon.  member 
had  in  mind? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Yes,  those  were  the  amend- 
ments, particularly  the  second  one. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
ACT,  1968-1969 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  48,  The  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  Act,  1968-1969. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  On  section  3,  I  move  that 
section  3  of  Bill  48  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

6.  The  association  shall  not  carry  on  any 
activity  that  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
objects  set  forth  in  subsection  3  hereof, 
and  shall  not  exercise  or  profess  to  exer- 
cise, any  powers  that  are  not  truly  ancil- 
lary or  reasonably  incidental  to  the  subjects 
therein  set  forth. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  J.  Renwick  moves  that 
section  3  of  Bill  48  be  amended  as  stated. 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
bers will  remember  that  on  each  of  the  occa- 
sions when  one  of  these  professional  bills  has 
come  before  us,  including  The  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  bill,  I  have  been  concerned  that 
we  have  been  incorporating  special  purpose 
corporations,  or  continuing  the  incorporation 
of  special  purpose  bodies,  and  our  minds 
have  been  directed  toward  the  special  pur- 
poses for  which  those  bodies  have  been 
incorporated,  or  the  incorporation  has  been 
continued,  whether  it  is  the  surveyors,  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  or  the  Association 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

I  had  drawn  attention  in  committee  and  on 
second  reading  of  the  bill  to  the  reverse  part 
of  this  problem,  and  that  is  that  there  was 
an  automatic  incorporation,  by  reference  of  a 
substantial  number  of  clauses  from  The  Cor- 
porations Act  of  the  province  which  were  not 
being  given  adequate  consideration  when  a 
bill  such  as  this  was  being  considered.  That 
particular  matter,  I  am  certain,  will  in  due 
course  be  taken  up  by  the  select  committee 
on  company  law,  but  I  want  again,  directly 
this  time,  to  propose  by  way  of  amendment 
that  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion as  set  out  in  subsection  3  of  section  3 
of  the  bill  should  be  the  objects,  and  only 
those  things  should  be  done  by  this  associa- 
tion which  are  truly  ancillary  to,  or  reason- 
ably incidental  to  carrying  out  those  objects, 
and  that  otherwise  the  association  should  be 
restricted  to  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
objects  of  this  special  purpose  corporation 
which  are  perfectly  clearly  stated  as  the 
objects  for  which  we  intend  the  association 
to  be  continued  as  the  self-governing  body 
for  the  professional  engineers  in  the  province. 
They  are: 

(a)  To  regulate  the  practice  of  professional 
engineering,  and  to  govern  the  profession  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  the  regulations  and 
the  bylaws. 

(b)  To  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
knowledge  and  skill  among  its  members,  and 

(c)  To  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
professional  ethics  among  its  members  in 
order  that  the  public  interest  may  be  served 
and  protected. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  all 
that  we  should  be  attempting  to  do  in  this 
particular    professional    body,    and    for    that 
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reason  I  have  proposed  this  amendment  in 
order  that  it  will  be  included  as  an  additional 
subclause  to  clearly  provide,  as  the  amend- 
ment does,  that  the  association  shall  not 
carry  on  any  activity  which  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  subsection  3 
hereof— which  are  the  objects  which  I  have 
just  stated— and  shall  not  exercise,  or  profess 
to  exercise,  any  powers  that  are  not  truly 
ancillary  or  reasonably  incidental  to  the 
objects  therein  set  forth. 

I  do  this  because  I  think  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  what  we  here  in  this  assembly  are 
doing  when  we  incorporate  a  special  pur- 
pose corporation,  that  the  corporation  should 
be  restricted  to  those  objects  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  bill,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  a  wide-ranging  licence,  per- 
mission, or  under  the  rules  of  general  cor- 
porate law,  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  great 
number  of  diverse  activities  which  are  not 
the  purposes  for  which  this  incorporation  is 
continued.  I  respectfully  urge,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  matter  be  carefully  considered  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  be  adopted,  because  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  stating,  in  the  case 
of  this  association,  that  it  will  have  these 
particular  objects. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  case 
this  is  not  a  question  of  Jaringing  forward 
these  provisions  from  an  old  bill.  The  old  bill 
did  not  have  the  objects  set  out  in  it.  This 
is  the  first  time  there  has  been  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  a  precise  itemization  of  those 
areas  for  the  governance  of  this  profession, 
which  are  in  fact  the  objects  to  which  our 
minds  should  be  directed  and  to  which  we 
should  limit  the  operation  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  If  I  might,  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  amendment, 
apologize  to  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  During  the  course  of  our  discussion 
of  this  in  committee,  other  obligations  forced 
me  to  leave  the  committee.  I  am  going  to 
propose  an  amendment  and  apologize  for  not 
having  discussed  it  in  committee. 

I  do  not  recall,  and  I  would  like  to  ques- 
tion the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  whether 
this  was  discussed  in  committee  and  perhaps 
he  discussed  it  after  I  left.  If  I  just  sit  down 
for  a  moment  perhaps  he  will  answer  that 
for  me. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
answer  the  member  for  Samia,  both  on 
second  reading  of  this  bill  and  on  the  other 


bills  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in  com- 
mittee, I  discussed  this  problem  and  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  approaching  the 
problem  from  a  different  viewpoint  in  the 
committee,  namely,  in  connection  with  those 
sections  of  The  Corporations  Act  which  are 
incorporated  by  reference. 

That  was  an  awkward  way  to  do  it  but 
forcibly  brought  home,  I  belie\e  finally  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  this  whole  ques- 
tion that  we  do  not  incorporate  special  pur- 
pose corporations  and  then  incorporate  by 
reference  in  excess  of  100  sections  which  we 
never  look  at  in  the  course  of  dealing  with 
the  bills.  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  pride  of 
authorship  in  this;  I  stole  it  from  the  new 
amendments  to  The  Corporations  Act  of 
Canada,  which  have  since  come  down,  where 
even  for  general  commercial  corporations, 
that  Act  provides  a  provision  restricting  them 
to  the  scope  of  the  objects  as  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  federal  companies  in  their  letters 
patent. 

I  am  not  talking  about  that  principle,  I  am 
talking  about  the  principle  of  this  kind  of 
a  corporation  being  restricted  in  its  activities 
to  the  scope  of  the  objects  and  to  those  things 
which  are  tmly  ancillary  or  reasonably  in- 
cidental to  them. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  that  is  the  situation  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the 
response  of  the  Attorney  General  to  this 
proposed  motion.  As  far  as  the  general  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  and  agree 
with  that  concern  as  I  understand  it,  and  he 
said  it  and  said  it  well.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  general  principles  of  ancillary  powers 
available  to  ordinary  corporations,  ordinary 
corporate  entities,  being  not  available  to  these 
special  corporations  that  are  brought  to  life 
through  statutes  of  this  nature.  I  believe  that 
to  be  correct— yes. 

I  certainly,  as  one  member  of  the  House, 
can  adopt  that  principle.  Because  basically 
what  is  being  said  here  is  that  when  we  do 
bring  into  being  and  into  life  corporations 
through  the  provisions  of  The  Corporations 
Act,  then  we  recognize  the  benefits  to  accme 
collaterally  to  those  companies  as  a  result 
of  the  issuance  of  the  patent— that  is  in 
relation  to  the  concern  expressed  as  to  these 
collateral  benefits  accruing  here.  I  am  think- 
ing, though,  of  land-holding  benefits,  if  I 
might,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the 
Attomey  General.  I  do  not  recall  the  specific 
section  in  the  Act— 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Subsection 


5. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  Subsection  5.  Well,  as  I 
see  it  at  first  blush  and  not  having  had  the 
opportunity,  frankly,  to  digest  the  significance 
of  it  greatly  at  this  time,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  amendment  itself.  On  the  face  of 
it  I  see  no  other  motivation  on  the  part  of 
the  member  other  than  a  sincere  desire  to 
carry  forward  his  general  concern  that  he  has 
expressed  before  in  connection  with  the 
applicability  of  ancillary  benefits  to  special 
corporations.  But  I  am  interested,  if  I  might 
say,  before  I  sit  down,  in  the  response  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
bit  unfortunate,  although  I  am  not  complain- 
ing, that  we  did  not  have  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  perhaps  suggested  earlier  in  our 
studies.  Perhaps  on  second  reading,  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill  we  might  have  had  this 
mentioned,  and  again  in  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee. I  realize  that  the  hon.  member  is 
doing  what  he  says  he  suggested  in  his  other 
approach,  that  we  should  not  permit  the  situa- 
tion to  exist  whereby  there  is  a  transfer  from 
The  Corporations  Act  of  all  the  powers  which 
are  there  set  out  for  ordinary  or  general 
corporations.  And  we  did  agree,  we  did  dis- 
cuss that,  and  I  think  we  did  agree  that  that 
suggestion,  which  I  think  he  placed  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  had  merit  and  that 
it  should  be  studied.  And  I  would  still 
suggest  that,  with  respect  to  that  approach, 
in  any  event  I  would  like  to  see  that  studied 
by  the  select  committee  which  will  study 
corporations  generally  and  that  we  might  then 
follow  the  recommendation  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  to  approach  the  matter  in  this  way 
—and  I  am  interested  to  know  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  is  taken  from  a 
federal  Aci:— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Federal  bill,  yes,  it  is 
not  yet  enacted,  I  understand.  It  probably 
seems  all  right  to  me  and  yet  it  is  saying 
something  negative  here;  it  is  a  limitation. 
I  feel  that  generally  a  corporation  is  limited 
to  tliose  objects  and  the  pursuit  of  those 
objects  and  the  powers  which  are  given  and 
without  permitting  us  more  time  to  examine 
the  effect  and  the  consequence  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  negative  and  which  uses  the 
words,  "objects  ancillary  and  incidental  to 
powers,"  it   leaves   me    a   bit  puzzled   as   to 


what  the  consequences  of  this  amendment 
may  be;  how  those  words  might  be  inter- 
preted; what  meaning  might  be  taken  from 
them. 

In  those  circumstances,  I  would  not  want 
to  accept  the  amendment  today.  I  think  that 
when  the  select  committee  does  study  the 
area  which  is  very  closely  related— and  which 
we  have  agreed  should  be  studied— that  is, 
the  powers  which  might  be  incorporated  over 
by  transfer,  this  whole  matter  might  then 
come  up  for  consideration  and  perhaps,  if 
necessary,  we  can  then  amend  this  Act.  But 
I  feel  that  in  the  time  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider tliis,  while  the  words  are  taken  from  a 
bill  before  the  House  of  Parliament,  I  am 
not  satisfied  as  to  what  they  mean.  I  would 
not  want  to  adopt  them  at  this  moment  in 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  as 
much  as  I  am  attracted  to  the  reasoning  put 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale, 
I  must  say  that  since  I  think  we  in  this  caucus 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  digest  all  the 
imphcations,  I  would  be  somewhat  hesitant 
to  support  the  amendment  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  not  present  at  the  legal  bills 
committee,  not  being  a  member  of  that  body, 
but  I  think  the  Minister  is  aware  of  some 
very  real  concern  on  the  part  of  many  engin- 
eers in  tliis  province.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  particular  amendment  does  provide  at 
least  some  degree  of  assurance  to  those 
engineers  who  have  over  the  past  number  of 
weeks  expressed  their  very  deep  and  continu- 
ing concern  for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made.  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  all  the  arguments.  But  I  do  suggest 
to  the  Minister  diat  there  is  a  very  real 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  engineers 
as  to  whedier  this  bill  does  carry  out  the 
basic  concepts  of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer;  a  very 
real  concern  that  possibly  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  confusing  the  issue  of  licensing  and 
welfare. 

I  think  there  is  very  good  reason  for  this 
concern  and  I  would  think  that  this  particular 
amendment  does  provide  a  degree  of  assur- 
ance to  those  members  who  have  taken  the 
Minister  at  his  word  and  at  some  time  in  the 
future  the  whole  business  of  Bill  48  and  its 
proper  role  as  a  piece  of  legislation  limiting 
engineers  must  be  resolved.  I  am  afraid  we 
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are  going  to  sec  over  the  next  number  of 
months  a  great  deal  of  furtlier  discussion  and 
—the  Minister  himself  has  indicated  this— we 
n>ay  very  well  be  amending  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation very  soon.  But  until  that  is  done,  I 
think  this  particular  amendment  does  provide 
both  the  Minister  and  the  engineers  with  some 
assurance  that  there  is  a  degree  of  restraint 
as  to  what  the  objects  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation are  to  be. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  the  events 
that  have  transpired  in  the  past  number  of 
weeks.  As  the  Minister  well  knows,  tbere  have 
been  meetings,  very  large  meetings,  at  which 
the  professional  engineers  have  indicated  that 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  executive  of  the 
iissociation.  I  can  imderstand  the  concern  of 
tlie  Minister;  I  can  understand  wanting  to  get 
ahead  with  the  legislation,  but  I  think  that 
the  Minister's  acquiescence  and  flexibility  in 
regard  to  this  amendment  would  give  those 
engineers  who  are  concerned  some  degree  of 
iissurance  that  in  the  future  their  views  will 
l)e  listened  to. 

The  Minister  has  indicated  that  this  is  the 
1  beginning  of  a  series  of  bills  which  will  be 
related  to  various  professional  groups.  I  noted 
there  is  a  dichotomy  in  this  whole  business 
as  to  whether  this  is  really  legislation  which 
is  presented  by  the  profession  to  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  through  as  legislation  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  or  whether  this  is  gov- 
ernment action. 

I  can  well  understand  the  Minister's  con- 
cern. He  is  balanced  on  the  edge  of  feeling  a 
need  to  go  ahead  with  the  legislation  for 
the  public  good  of  Ontario  and  at  the  same 
time  wishing  that  he  could  have  in  his  hands 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  was  acceptable 
to  the  entire  profession.  One  hopes  that  when 
legislation  dealing  with  other  professions 
comes  before  this  Legislature  we  will  not 
have  the  kind  of  differences  of  opinion  which 
have  erupted  in  the  province  over  the  past 
number  of  months. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  the  Minister 
would  do  well  to  reconsider,  in  his  usual 
flexible  way,  this  particular  amendment.  I 
think  it  would,  I  repeat,  provide  the  kind 
of  assurance  that  in  future  there  will  be 
justice  to  those  in  the  profession.  And  as  the 
Minister  well  knows,  this  revolves  around  the 
employer-employee  engineers,  and  the  degree 
of  power  that  each  has  within  the  association, 
and  the  fear  that  the  association  might  well 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  em- 
ployer groups  and  the  fear  of  some  employee 
engineers  that  their  views  are  not  going  to 


be    properly    heard    through    this    piece    of 
legislation. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Minister  might  just  re- 
consider this  amendment,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  very  logical  position  taken  by  the 
member  for  Riverdale  but  also  in  view  of  the 
degree  of  concern  and  friction  which  exists 
within  the  engineering  profession  itself. 

Mr.  Chaiiman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downs  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough elaborated  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  member  for  Riverdale,  because 
I  think  now  it  is  out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  gives  the  member  an 
excuse  for  not  deahng  with  the  principle. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  it  is  out  in  the  open. 
The  member  for  Riverdale  is  not  going  to 
like  this,  but  I  am  going  to  say  it  because  I 
think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  J.  Renvnck:  The  member  can  say  what 
he  hkes  so  long  as  he  stays  with  the  principle. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wish  the  member  for  River- 
dale would  stop  mumbling.  If  he  wants  to 
make  another  speech  I  wiU  sit  down  and  wait 
until  he  is  through. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  If  the  member  for  Downsview  did 
not  hear  me,  I  said  I  am  quite  happy  to 
listen  to  anything  he  wants  to  say  as  long  as 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  amendment  that 
we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  That  is 
fair  enough. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Yes, 
that  is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  authority  on  all  points  of 
order,  whose  authority  I  do  not  accept,  if  he 
will  just  subside— I  plan  to  speak  if  I  have 
to  stand  here  all  afternoon  until  he  stops 
interrupting  me. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  bill  came  before  the  legal 
bills  committee,  the  member  for  Riverdale 
did,  as  he  said,  bring  in  several  technical 
amendments  with  references  to  specific  sec- 
tions of  The  Corporations  Act,  and  we  dis- 
cussed those  at  some  length.  I  agreed  with 
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the  position  advanced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  that  time,  that  these  matters  should  be 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  select  com- 
mittee on  company  law,  and  hopefully,  a 
recommendation  would  come  from  them  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  general  legislation  that 
would  cover  all  of  these  professional  associa- 
tions. 

Now,  when  he  comes  here  this  afternoon 
with  the  amendment  that  he  presents  to  us 
and  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  it  is  the 
same  principle  he  is  enunciating  now  that 
he  enunciated  in  the  committee,  with  great 
respect  to  his  opinion— and  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  opinion  and  his  legal  ability, 
Mr.  Chairman— I  think  if  he  really  believes 
what  he  said,  he  has  missed  the  point.  What 
he  has  done  is  he  has  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  people  who  call 
themselves  SCORE. 

Mr.  Pitman:  SCOPE,  I  think. 

Mr.  Singer:  SCOPE.  I  am  sorry.  Whatever 
it  was,  he  has  adopted  that  position,  Mr. 
Chairman— which  position  he  and  his  col- 
league from  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  refused  to  adopt  at  the 
legal  bills  committee— and  he  has  done  it 
under  the  guise  of  saying  that  it  is  something 
entirely  different. 

Now  if  he  wants  to  get  up,  as  did  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough,  and  say  that  the 
position  adopted  by  SCOPE  is  logical  and 
valid,  that  is  fine.  But  I  do  not  think  he  was 
being  quite  fair  to  the  House  when  he  said 
it  was  the  same  kind  of  position  he  was  tak- 
ing at  the  legal  bills  committee. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  position  taken  by 
SCOPE.  I  believe,  sir,  that  professional  en- 
gineers who  work  for  Hydro,  if  they  want  to 
organize  among  themselves  and  bargain, 
should  have  the  right  to  do  it.  I  believe  that 
that  principle  should  be  recognized  in  labour 
legislation- 
Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Here  we  go  again.  These  fellows  cannot  make 
speeches,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  they  are  on 
their  feet;  they  would  rather  sit  down  and 
echo- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Here  he  goes  on  a  point  of 
order. 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  think  the  member  for 
Downsview  is  quite  out  of  order  and  discuss- 
ing some  other  irrelevant  matter.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  objects  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  is 
back  on  his  famous  points  of  order  all  over 
again.  He  takes  great  delight  out  of  it.  He  is 
flushed  red.  I  wish  he  would  look  after  him- 
self and  sit  down  and  be  calm,  and  in  due 
course  he  can  make  his  own  reply. 

I  would  think  that  the  point  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Val  Scott,  the  point  put  forward  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Hydro  engineers  group, 
even  the  point  put  forward  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
Golden,  QC,  the  solicitor  who  acts  on  their 
behalf,  have  some  validity.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  have  validity  within  this  statute. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  would  think  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  clause,  which  attempts  to 
achieve  an  entirely  different  point  from  the 
one  which  the  member  for  Riverdale  enun- 
ciated, has  no  meaningful  application  to  this 
statute  as  it  stands  at  the  moment.  If  we 
want  to  achieve— and  I,  for  one,  agree  that 
we  want  to  achieve— for  those  engineers  who 
work  for  an  organization  as  large  as  Hydro, 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, I  would  support  that.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  would  support  it.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  come  in  the  back  door  and 
try  to  do  this  because  of  some  rather  unusual 
attempt  to  be  a  far-reaching  amendment  to 
separate  professional  and  social  functions, 

I  do  not  understand  what  they  are  getting 
at  except  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
victory  for  that  principle.  I  wish  we  had 
faced  that  principle  head  on,  sir,  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Certainly  it  is  our  intention  to 
support  the  right  of  these  people  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
that  right  at  the  moment. 

I  would  think  if  they  want  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  Hydro  commission  about  their  rights 
and  their  salaries  and  their  benefits  and  so 
on,  that  is  fine.  If  they— the  group  of  engin- 
eers that  works  for  Westinghouse— want  to  do 
it  with  Westinghouse,  that  is  fine,  but  I  do 
•not  think  there  is  any  point  in  doing  it  by 
coming  in  the  back  door. 

I  share  the  opinion  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  expressed  to  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  he 
expresses  today.  I  am  glad  that  the  member 
for  Peterborough  brought  it  out  in  the  open. 
For  those  reasons,  sir,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
support  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
l)ring  the  focus  back  to  the  amendment  which 
is  before  the  committee,  and  I  want  the 
members  of  the  House  to  imderstand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  matter  which  is  involved  by 
passing  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  have 
iisked  the  Attorney  General  to  lift,  if  he 
would,  the  35  additional  powers  and  capaci- 
ties that  this  association  will  have,  which  will 
pennit  it  to  do  anything  that  it  chooses  to  do. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  incorporating,  or 
continuing  the  incorporation  for. 

If  that  had  been  the  case,  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  have,  in  this  government 
bill,  inserted  an  objects  clause.  The  point  I 
make,  and  I  repeat  it— I  very  rarely  repeat 
myself  in  the  House— the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  the  objects  clauses  were  not  in  the 
prior  bill.  The  government  introduced  the 
objects  clauses.  Any  member  of  this  House 
reading  this  bill,  and  any  member  of  the 
public  in  the  future  reading  this  bill— and 
any  person  interested  in  associating  himself 
in  some  way  with  this  association  will  read 
this  bill— will  not  find  out  by  reading  this 
bill  that  this  association  has  any  number  of 
other  powers  and  capacities. 

Tlie  language  and  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment are  very  clear  as  matters  of  precise 
law;  that  is  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
the  corporation,  the  question  of  what  its 
objects  are  and  the  question  of  what  its 
ancilliary  or  incidental  powers  are.  The  words 
are  clearly  understood.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  does  directly  what  I 
attempted  to  accomplish  indirectly  on  other 
occasions,  and  that  is  to  limit  this  association 
to  the  objects  set  out  in  clause  3.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  member  of  the  House— I  do 
not  think  the  Minister  of  Social  and  Family 
Services  (Mr.  Yaremko),  certainly  the  Min- 
ister of  Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld) 
—who  does  not  think  that  by  incorporating 
this  bill  we  are  adding  another  35  or  40 
powers  to  that  particular  association.  What 
he  thinks,  and  what  everybody  who  reads  the 
bill  will  think,  is  that  the  purpose  of  this 
association  is  to  carry  out  those  things  which 
are  set  out  in  clauses  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of 
subsection  1  of  section  3.  And  that  is  the 
English  language.  If  you  want  to  say,  "Yes, 
this  association  has  a  wide  range  of  other 
powers,"  then  somewhere  in  this  bill  there  is 
an  obligation  to  insert  such  a  provision.  Be- 
cause I  happen  to  believe  that  when  you 
read  a  statute  such  as  this,  the  ordinary 
public  is  entitled  to  know  what  that  associa- 
tion can  do. 


There  may  be  other  reasons  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  fastened  on  in  order  that 
he  would  not  have  to  face  up  to  the  basic 
problem  of  the  public  interest.  The  public 
interest  is  to  have  this  profession  regulated, 
limited  to  the  objects  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  included  in  the  bill;  not  to  have 
a  wide-ranging  authority  to  do  almost  any- 
thing they  want— that  is  the  purjpose  of  this 
amendment-I  say  to  the  Attorney  General 
he  has  two  alternatives:  either  he  accepts 
this  amendment,  or  he  prepares  and  inserts 
in  this  bill  an  amendment  which  includes  in 
it  all  the  other  powers,  either  directly  or 
by  reference  that  The  Corporations  Act  pro- 
vides, so  that  the  bill  stands  on  its  own  feet. 
I,  too,  regret  that  I  did  not  happen  to  be 
able  to  put  this  wording  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  for  one  single  moment 
think  that  it  would  have  passed.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  member  for  Downsview  thinks  that 
the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
should  be  able  to  have  this  vdde  ranging 
scope  for  their  activities.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase what  the  Attorney  General  has  said 
on  other  occasions,  this  association  is  sort  of 
too  old  for  us  now  to  really  change  anything 
in  the  way  in  which  it  carries  on  its  business. 

I  simply  say  that  this  is  a  new  Act,  a 
government  Act  designed  to  provide  for  the 
governance  of  this  profession.  I  insist  that  this 
professional  body  and  all  other  professional 
bodies  be  restricted  to  the  specific  purposes 
which  are  brought  before  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  did  not 
expect  my  friends  on  the  right,  as  they  always 
are,  to  support  that  kind  of  a  proposition. 
I  did  expect  and  anticipate  that  such  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  would  find  favour  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  with  the  sup- 
I)orters  of  his  government. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed 
unfair  that  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
has  to  close  his  remarks  with  a  statement  of 
that  nature. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  got  himself  all 
flushed  again. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  During  the  course  of  my 
remarks  relevant  to  your  amendment,  I  im- 
puted to  you  nothing  but  the  sincerest 
motivation  in  connection  with  your  concern, 
by  way  of  general  principle,  that  these 
ancillary  powers  would  not  accrue. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  hon. 
member,  your  colleague  from  Peterborough, 
brought  up   this   secondary  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
almost  on  my  feet  on  a  point  of  order  when 
it  was  attempted  to  paraphrase  something 
which  it  is  presumed  that  I  sometime  said. 
I  could  not  recall  having  said  something  like 
it  and  I  must  repudiate  the  meaning  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  found  in 
some  words,  which  he  thinks  I  uttered  at 
some  time— that  this  association  was  too  old 
in  its  ways  to  be  changed.  I  have  no  such 
thought.  I  am  sure  I  never  said  any  such 
thing  and  I  think  this  bill  goes  a  long  way 
toward  changing  its  governance  and  so  on. 

I  have  to  say  this  again  that  to  adopt  at 
this  moment  without  some  study,  the  restric- 
tive language  as  proposed  in  this  amendment, 
I  think  is  not  something  that  we  should  in  all 
reason  contemplate  doing.  I  would  perhaps 
expand  on  that  a  little  bit.  We  have  agreed, 
I  think,  that  those  wide  and  additional  powers 
contained  in  The  Coiporations  Act  perhaps 
should  not  be  transferred  or  perhaps  not  all 
of  them  should  be  transferred. 

I  am  not  certain  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
good  reason  why  some  of  them  should  come 
over  to  any  corporation.  This  is  a  matter 
which  the  select  committee  should  study.  In 
the  sections  which  we  had  thought  of  con- 
sidering and  removing  the  effect  of,  from  our 
Professional  Engineers  Act,  there  were  many 
controlling  situations  and  controlling  clauses. 
But  there  were  certain  powers  which  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  give  any  corpora- 
tion. I  am  not  making  a  decision  on  that.  I 
say  it  is  a  matter  to  be  studied. 

I  say  that  to  adopt  the  language  of  this 
amendment  would  certainly  deny  the  bring- 
ing over  of  perhaps  some  reasonable  powers 
which  any  corporation  should  have.  Maybe 
they  do  not  apply  to  a  corporation  set  up 
for  a  self-governing  profession  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  perhaps  that  is  so. 
Our  study  will  bring  that  out  and  in  such 
case  we  can  make  the  necessary  amendment, 
restrictive  or  otherwise  to  this  Act  which  is 
indicated. 

The  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough I  think  were  well  taken  but  I  would 
remind  him  that  in  addition  to  our  study, 
through  our  discussion  of  second  reading  and 
through  our  discussion  in  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee, it  was  made  plain— and  amply  plain- 
that  the  profession  itself  is  carrying  on  a 
study  of  how  it  wants  to  govern  itself  with 
respect  to  activities  which  relate  to  powers 
and  objects. 

They  expect  to  have  that  study  carried  on 
promptly  and  I  think  you  are  all  aware  they 
are   going   to   hold   a  referendum  on   certain 


questions  relating  to  the  profession  which  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 

My  whole  approach  to  the  matter  has  been 
to  say  to  the  profession,  "I  must  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  although  you  had  a  large  part  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill,  we  have  revised 
it  and  as  we  bring  it  forward,  it  is  a  govern- 
ment bill.  If  you  want  to  bring  to  us,  out 
of  your  studies  and  your  considerations,  re- 
striction of  your  objects  or  expansion  of  your 
objects,  we  will  then  consider  them.  If  they 
meet  the  public  good,  they  will  then  be 
adopted." 

At  this  point  I  think  I  need  say  nothing 
further  other  than,  I  would  not  want  to 
accept  this  amendment  today  because  I  do 
not  know  that  the  restrictive  nature  of  it 
would  work  for  the  good  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  simply  want  to  join  in  with  my  col- 
league from  Riverdale  in  adding,  if  possible, 
some  weight  to  his  contention. 

While  previously  and  in  committee  I  had 
some  misgivings,  based  upon  ignorance,  as  to 
the  eflFect,  force  and  consequences,  legal  and 
otherwise  of  his  proposals,  with  respect  to 
restricting  the  powers  of  designated  types  of 
corporations,  special  purpose  corporations 
would  be  now  I  think  that  none  of  us  can, 
in  principle,  particularly  the  legal  minded 
ones  among  us,  really  object  to  that  concept. 
The  thing  has  been  let  go  by  the  board 
for  a  very  long  time.  This  is  a  relatively  new 
departure  that  my  colleague  has  brought  for- 
ward, but  not  all  that  new.  The  federal 
government,  in  establishing  special  bodies, 
does  take  ancillary  and  incidental  powers  into 
consideration  and  very  severely  restricts  them. 
If  one  looks  through  section  22  of  The  Cor- 
porations Act,  there  are  22  diverse  and  vari- 
egated kinds  of  powers,  the  very  first  of  which 
says: 

To  carry  on  any  other  business  capable 
of  being  conveniently  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  this  business  or  likely  to  en- 
hance the  value  of,  or  make  profitable  any 
of  its  property  or  rights. 

Right  off  the  bat,  we  create  the  possibility  of 
these  companies  ranging  out  beyond  the  spe- 
cific purpose  for  which  they  were  brought 
into  being.  It  is  the  purpose  of  people  in 
this  House  to  see  precisely  that  they  do  not 
do  that.  To  that  end,  in  not  adding  our 
voices  to  this  proposal  and  seeking  to  bring  it 
to  pass,  we  as  lawyers  are  failing  in  a  portion 
of  our  responsibility. 
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I  would  have  hoped  that  the  investigation 
would  have  been  well  advanced  by  this  time, 
as  my  colleague  brought  this  before  the 
Attorney  General  some  time  ago,  and  that 
the  possibilities  considered  of  the  bill  being 
resurveyed  in  the  light  of  this— surely  it  is 
not  all  that  difficult  to  interrogate  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  involved.  But,  in  any  event, 
if  it  is  to  pass  as  it  stands  then  I  would 
certainly  ask  the  Attorney  General,  as  he  has 
promised  to  do  in  any  other  bills  coming 
forward,  in  setting  up  special  purpose  enti- 
ties, to  take  this  aspect  of  the  whole  matter 
into  cognizance. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Renwick's  motion  will  please  say,  "aye";  those 
opposed  will  please  say,  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Renwick's  motion  will  please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  Mr.  J.  Renwick's  motion 
will  please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  16  and  the  "nays"  64. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Shall  section  4  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Section  4,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  T.- 
Mr. J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  record  the  comment  that  was  made 
in  tlie  legal  bills  committee  about  section  7 
and  the  relationship  to  section  8,  and  to  the 
proposed  amendment  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  stated  he  is  going  to  introduce, 
I  believe  he  said  in  section  22. 

The  Act  provides  in  section  7,  diat  the 
regulations  made  by  the  council  under  section 
7,  amongst  many  other  things,  can  prescribe 
the  scope  and  conduct  of  examinations  of 
candidates  for  registration,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  in  the  Act  between  regulations  and 
bylaws.  The  regulations  require  not  only  the 
male  vote  in  favour  of  the  members  of  the 
association,  but  also  the  approval  of  the 
government,  and  bylaws  do  not. 

The  point  tliat  I  made  in  committee,  and 
which  in  some  small  measure  will  be  met  to 
a  degree  by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  is  that  it  is  still  reserved 
to    the    council    under    section    8,     to    pass 


bylaws  establishing  the  lx)ard  of  examiners. 
It  is  the  lx)ard  of  examiners  and  the  council 
that  have  reserved  to  themselves,  exclusive 
of  any  intervention  by  the  government,  the 
iibility  to  cut  down  or  to  exempt  persons  from 
the  requirements  for  admission. 

I  took  the  position  at  that  time,  in  com- 
niittee,  that  while  the  scoi>e  and  conduct  of 
examinations  of  candidates  for  registration  is 
a  step  toward  the  government  having  a  say  in 
who  is  admitted  or  excluded,  it  does  not 
cover  the  fundamental  problem,  which  I  am 
sure  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
would  be  as  anxious  to  avoid  as  anyone  else, 
and  that  is  on  the  question  of  exclusion  from, 
or  admission  to,  the  association  that  there 
was  any  element  of  discrimination.  I  think 
in  all  these  professional  associations— in  view 
of  the  concern  expressed  in  the  assembly  and 
by  the  public  in  all  these  instances  where 
persons  from  abroad  who  have  professional 
qualifications  have  difficulty  getting  admitted 
to  our  professional  bodies— it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  discrimination  other 
than  on  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
professional  qualification  and  training  of  the 
person. 

Therefore,  when  the  amendment  is  pro- 
posed, I  wanted  at  this  point  simply  to  make 
the  interjection  on  section  7,  that  so  far  as 
section  7  and  section  8  are  concerned  we 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  the  point  in 
time  where  the  rules  and  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  exclusion  or  admission  of  persons 
to  professional  bodies  are  going  to  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  professional  people  themselves 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
interest,  and  of  course  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  with  professional  qualifications 
who  want  to  come  to  Canada  and  exercise 
their  professional  skills  in  a  professional 
environment. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  matter  which  the  govern- 
ment should  take  under  direct  advisement, 
in  the  whole  question  of  these  professional 
lx)dies,  to  make  certain  that  the  government 
as  such  has  an  overriding  say  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  professional  bodies 
relating  to  the  admission  or  the  exclusion  of 
l^eople  from  membersliip  in  these  societies, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  element  of  discrimination 
other  than  the  professional  qualification  of 
the  person  concerned. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 
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On  section  8: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  8, 
subsection  (n)  indicates  that  among  the  by- 
laws of  this  association  will  be  one  respect- 
ing "the  registration  of  members  and  the 
recording  of  licensees,  graduates,  imdergradu- 
ates  and  assistants  to  professional  engineers". 

Much  of  the  public  discussion  and  most  of 
the  debate  that  has  gone  on  in  this  Legisla- 
ture and  the  committees  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  has  been  with  reference  to  members  of 
the  profession.  Some  of  those  difficulties  we 
have  tried  to  sort  out.  Some  of  them,  for 
better  of  for  worse,  are  going  to  be  left  for 
sorting  out  by  the  members  themselves,  within 
the  framework  of  the  new  organization. 

But  it  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention,  just 
a  day  or  so  ago— and  I  think  copies  of  the 
same  correspondence  have  gone  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  so  he  is  aware  of  it— that  this 
bill  also  raises  rather  serious  questions  with 
regard  to  control  by  the  association  of  non- 
professional people  who  happen  to  work  as 
assistants  to  the  professionals. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  brief  which  went 
to  the  Minister— dated  June,  1969— from  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Employees  Union,  not  the 
engineers  but  the  union,  local  1000.  They 
point  out  that  with  regard  to  section  8,  it 
appears  to  give  the  APEO  the  right  to  control 
and  to  take  under  its  jurisdiction  various  kinds 
of  people,  including  assistants  to  the  profes- 
sional engineers.  As  a  result,  draughtsmen  and 
technician  members  of  their  union  are  going 
to  be  regulated  in  their  right  to  practice  their 
trade  by  the  APEO,  a  body  in  which  they 
would  not  have  a  voice. 

If  I  may  just  skip  ahead  to  make  my  point 
here,  Mr.  Chairman— in  section  13  you  will 
find  "persons  who  are  engaged  as  assistants 
to  professional  engineers  and  categories  recog- 
nized by  the  council";  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
deal  with  graduates  and  undergraduates,  and 
the  section  picks  up,  "could  be  reported  in 
the  association's  register  but  not  as  members 
of  the  association  until  fully  qualified,  and 
upon  being  so  recorded  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  council  in  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  regulations  and  the  bylaws".  In  other 
words,  persons  who  are  assistants  to  the  pro- 
fessionals and  who  may  have  aspirations  for 
seeking  full  membership,  but  at  this  point 
are  only  assistants,  become  subject  to  all  of 
the  discliplinary  regulations,  all  of  the  other 
regulations  and  powers  that  may  be  exercised 
by  the  council  of  the  APEO. 

I  can  make  my  case  and  I  am  making  it 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  this 
section,  but  it  applies  to  a  number  of  later 


sections  tliroughout  the  bill.  In  making  the 
case  now  I  shall  try  to  avoid  repeating  the 
basic  argument.  I  think  I  could  make  it  no 
better  than  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
this  brief  which  has  gone  to  the  Attorney 
General  very  recently.  They  point  out: 

That  the  APEO  as  an  employer-oriented 
organization  is  well  known,  as  most  re- 
cently exposed  by  the  controversy  between 
the  organization  and  the  Society  of  Hydro 
Professional  Engineers  and  Associates  as 
published  in  the  journals  of  both  organiza- 
tions. 

To  give  the  APEO  control  over  the 
employment  and  conduct  of  persons  other 
than  professional  engineers  would  be  to 
compound  the  existing  problem  within  the 
profession.  Wliether  or  not  employee  pro- 
fessional engineers  would  be  satisfied  with 
an  organization  as  set  out  in  Bill  48,  is 
doubtful,  and  the  stand  taken  by  SOPHEA 
would  indicate  the  negative.  However,  that 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  engineers 
themselves  and  tlieir  ability  or  inability  to 
obtain  bargaining  rights  as  the  employees 
does  not  directly  involve  this  union. 

With  non-engineers  it  is  the  opposite. 
These  people  are  union  members  and  do 
hold  bargaining  rights.  Their  ability  to 
exercise  these  rights  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  imion  practice  must  not  be 
tampered  with.  Questions  concerning  their 
qualifications  and  conduct  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  an  organization  in  which  they 
cannot  have  effective  voice  or  control  and 
whose  fundamental  concerns  and  philoso- 
phies are  entirely  alien  to  them. 

In  the  same  vein,  neither  the  medical 
society  nor  the  lawyers'  organization  at- 
tempts to  regulate  persons  other  than 
strictly  medical  practitioners  and  practising 
lawyers,  members  of  the  bar. 

The  situation  set  forth  in  Bill  48  would 
be  comparable- 
Mi*.  Singer:  Students,  certainly! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suppose  that  is  in  part 
true. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  part  true, 
—would  be  comparable  to  a  move  by  the 
law  association  to  regulate,  through  pro- 
vincial statutes,  the  working  conditions, 
quahfications  and  responsibilities  and  con- 
duct of  employees  of  lawyers,  such  as  legal 
secretaries  or  other  persons.  Or  to  take 
another  example,  would  be  comparable  to 
the    medical    association    laying    down    the 
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working  conditions,  rights  and  duties  of 
liospital  employees  since  many  of  them 
work  in  contact  witli  the  doctors  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

They  conclude  their  argument;  if  I  may  skip 
a  portion  or  so  here: 

So  what  are  we  proposing  is  not  a  de- 
fence of  theoretical  rights,  but  a  very  real 
and  immediate  confliot  that  would  arise 
between  the  provisions  of  Bill  48  and  the 
existing  practice  relating  to  technicians 
and  technologists,  not  only  by  this  union 
but  by  many  others  which  represent  a 
similar  sweep  of  occupational  categories. 

Now  one  can  deal  with  the  various  sections 
in  this  bill  where  this  basic  problem  arises. 
But  at  this  stage,  in  section  8  where  it  deals 
only  with  bylaws,  I  would  invite  the  Attor- 
ney General's  observations  as  to  what  he 
feels  might  be  done  to  avoid  compounding 
the  conflict  that  you  already  have  within  the 
professional  engineers  and  this  body  by  avoid- 
ing this  added  dimension  of  their  control 
over  non-professionals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
discuss  section  eight  at  some  length  in  the 
committee  on  legal  bills.  We  discussed  this 
particular  point  I  think,  but  perhaps  not  from 
the  point  of  view  that  is  put  forward  so 
clearly  here. 

I  think  the  thinking  was  that  in  a  profes- 
sion of  this  kind  the  assistants  to  the  engineer, 
particularly  those  who  are  seeking  to  get 
enough  experience  to  become  members  of 
the  profession,  that  the  old  idea  of  appren- 
ticeship training  and  direction  and  control 
was  a  proper  one. 

What  we  then  concerned  ourselves  with 
was  that  we  found  nothing  in  the  Act,  as 
then  written,  to  allow  that  registrant  or  that 
applicant  to  get  out  if  he  decided  to  change 
his  mind.  My  amendment  goes  only  in  section 
13  to  that  point. 

If  I  read  the  sections  right,  it  starts  ofl' 
with  the  language  which  I  think  applies  to 
the  situation.  It  is  generally  intended  for  per- 
sons who  are  seeking  to  become,  eventually, 
members  of  the  profession.  There  is  a  little 
difference  from  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fessions, I  believe,  in  this  respect,  in  that  I 
understand  one  can  become  an  engineer  after 
achieving  certain  academic  standards  by  go- 
ing on  with  experience  in  the  field  and  in 
the  profession. 

I  think  if  a  person  is  going  to  achieve  mem- 
bership in  a  profession  in  that  way,  that  the 
apprenticeship    idea    applies    very    definitely 


and  that  those  who  govern  the  profession, 
who  are  elected  to  govern  the  profession 
within  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  should 
have  the  power  to  assert  the  controls  which 
are  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

We,  as  I  say,  only  provide  in  our  amend- 
ment to  let  that  person  out  of  those  controls 
when  he  changes  his  mind  and  says,  "I  do  not 
want  to  go  on,  I  have  had  enough  of  this 
approach  to  the  profession  and  I  want  to  get 
out."  I  do  not  think  I  can  find  much  fault 
with  the  language  of  the  subsection.  I  think 
it  is  proper— the  registration  of  members  and 
the  recording  of  licensees,  graduates,  under- 
graduates and  assistants. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  touches  im- 
mediately on  this,  but  when  we  come  to  thf 
amendments  I  will  offer  under  section  22— 
persons  who  have  been  refused  membership 
and  denied  membership  type  of  examination 
—those  will  all  be  reported  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Coimcil  with  full  reasons.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  this. 

I  think  with  that  safeguard  which  we  will 
propose  in  section  22  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  here  permitting  this  profession  to  train 
and  qualify  the  persons  who  are  going  to 
become  members,  the  whole  thing  relates 
back  to  the  protection  of  the  public.  They 
must  be  persons  properly  trained  and  properly 
qualified,  and  we  entrust  the  profession  with 
that,  with  certain  safeguards. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  could  ask  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  question:  When  you  refer  to 
assistants  to  professional  engineers  in  section 
8,  in  reference  to  bylaws  section  (n),  and  then 
later  in  section  13,  it  is  indicated  how  they 
could  be  registered  and,  in  e£Eect,  become 
associate  members  subject  to  all  the  powers  of 
the  Act— is  the  term  "assistants  to  engineers" 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  of  only  those  who 
are  planning  to  become  members  of  the  pro- 
fession? 

In  other  words,  those  who  are  going  through 
what  might  be  described  as  an  apprenticeship 
5tage?  Or  is  it  a  term  that  is  broad  enough 
that  it  could  encompass  technicians  and 
draftsmen  who  have  no  particular  relationship 
at  all  to  the  professional  but  who  may  be 
working  as  "assistants  to  the  profession"  and 
might  be  forced  to  become  recorded  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  APEO 
council.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  validity  in  the  point  that  is 
raised  by  the  CUPE  or  the  Hydro  union,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  employee  as  a  member  of  the  union, 
and  the  rights  of  an  employee  as  an  assistant 
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to  the  engineer  who  has  been  registered  with 
the  APEO  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perhaps  section  13 
sheds  a  bit  of  Hght  on  that  if  we  can  move 
forward  there  for  just  a  moment.  It  then 
speaks  of  persons  "who  are  engaged  as  assist- 
ants to  professional  engineers  in  categories 
recognized  by  the  council".  Then  it  goes  on, 
"and  who  contemplate  applying  for  member- 
ship". I  think  the  assistant  is  intended  to  be 
a  person  related  to  the  engineering  profession, 
and  it  would  generally  mean,  I  think  quite 
definitely,  persons  who  are  seeking  to  pursue 
their  career  in  the  engineering  field,  not  the 
others. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  ask 
the  Attorney  General  to  clarify  a  point  in  my 
mind?  I  take  it  that  subsection  (n)  of  section 
8,  the  powers  to  pass  bylaws,  is  a  limited 
power  only?  It  is  a  bylaw  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  assistants  to  professional  engin- 
eers, and  that  that  recording  is  what  is  cov- 
ered by  clause  13  as  presently  worded,  and 
as  it  will  be  amended  by  the  amendment  that 
you  propose  to  bring  in  to  deal  with  it?  It  is 
not  any  general  power  to  control  any  group 
of  people  that  they  may  choose  to  call  assist- 
ants to  engineers;  it  is  only  those  who  wish 
to  be  recorded  on  the  rolls  of  the  association. 
Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  very 
small  question  of  clarification.  In  section  (p) 
of  8  it  states:  "providing  for  services  to  en- 
courage and  assist  members  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  professional  competence  and 
conduct." 

The  word  "services"  there  is  a  very  wide 
term  to  cover  a  great  many  areas.  I  would 
assume  it  would  mean  setting  up  courses, 
possibly,  or  setting  up  various  methods  of 
encouraging  assistant  members.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  could  go  as  far  as  setting  up  a  library 
to  provide  information  for  engineers.  Would 
it  go  as  far  as  setting  up  insurance  schemes? 
Could  the  Minister  just  clarify  a  little  what 
he  would  consider  as  services  under  this  par- 
ticular subsection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
on  the  language,  perhaps  one  could  argue 
about  interpretation,  but  "services  to  encour- 
age and  assist  members  in  the  development  of 
their  professional  competence  and  conduct 
and  in  carrying  on  the  profession  of  profes- 
sional   engineering"    means    such    things    as 


you  mentioned.  Perhaps  library  services,  may- 
be classes  of  study,  lectures,  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  improve  the  competence  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

I  do  not  tliink  we  would  translate  the  word 
"ser\dces"  there- 
Mr.  Pitman:  As  welfare  services. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  would  not  at  all. 
Section  8  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  a  question?  This  may  seem  outside 
the  elements  of  this  bill,  but  one  of  the  things 
I  think  that  is  bothering  many  engineers  is 
tlie  whole  problem  of  their  own  ethics.  I  am 
wondering  whether  this  particular  section 
would  provide  the  engineers  themselves  with 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  area  of 
ethics.  Specifically,  the  role  of  the  engineer  in 
what  could  be  called  the  more  controversial 
aspects  of  production  in  our  industrial  society, 
the  whole  question  of  planned  obsolescence, 
and  die  moral  problem  of  an  engineer  when 
it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he  actually  take 
part  in  the  production  of  obsolescence  or  the 
cutting  of  comers  in  an  industrial  process. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Ralph 
Nader  and  the  automobile  industry  and  so  on. 
I  would  just  like  to  get  some  measure  of 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
how  the  public  good  in  those  particular 
kinds  of  situations  becomes  a  part  of  the 
ethics  of  the  engineering  profession,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engineer  is 
an  employee  so  often.  In  essence,  very  often 
he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  either  losing 
his  employment  or  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  an  employer  who  may  be  demanding  that 
he  carry  out  a  plan  of  activity  which  is 
essentially  immoral.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  this  particuhir  section  would  allow  an 
engineer  to  bring  before  some  public  body  the 
whole  question  of  what  is  an  immoral  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  engineering  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  a  pretty  broad 
question  and  could  be  quite  a  philosophical 
discussion,  but  I  think  it  applies  to  any 
profession.  A  truly  professional  man  has  to 
have  a  code  of  ethics  by  which  he  is  governed 
and  this  would  apply  to  the  lavs^^er,  the 
doctor,  the  engineer- 
Mr.  Pitman:  But  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer 
are  usually  self-employed.  They  do  not  have 
such  extensive  community  relations. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  A  great  many  lawyers 
are  employed  in  firms  or  employed  by  busi- 
nesses; employed  even  in  law  firms  where 
there  perhaps  may  be  two  or  three  or  four 
more  partners. 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  they  have  a  kind  of 
relationship,  do  they  not,  which  makes  it 
very— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  may  be  ten  or 
12  employed  law^'ers  simply  on  a  salaried 
basis. 

Ml*.  Singer:  The  government  employs  hun- 
dreds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  many  are  em- 
ployees in  government  but  the  code  of  ethics 
of  tlie  profession  applies  to  them.  They  may 
not  have  as  wide  ranging  an  opportunity  to 
use  their  ethics.  They  may  not  be  handling 
trust  funds,  for  instance,  but  the  confidential 
nature  of  their  discussions  is  part  of  ethics; 
their  behaviour  in  many  other  ways  is  ethics. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  medical  profession. 
I  think  it  is  proper.  You  must,  I  think,  pro- 
vide your  governing  body  of  the  profession 
with  the  responsibility  and  the  right  and 
obligation  to  set  up  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  employee  engineer  or  lawyer  or  doctor 
is  bound  by  that.  I  think  your  question  is 
particularly  directed  to  what  right  does  he 
have  if  he  is  asked  to  do  something  which  in 
his  opinion  breaks  the  code  of  ethics.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  published,  that  it  is  made 
public,  I  think,  implies  that  he  would  have 
the  right  to  approach  his  council,  his  govern- 
ing body  of  the  profession.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  you  have  the  right  of  an  individual, 
which,  sir,  may  not  be  much  satisfaction  to 
him,  to  say,  "I  quit;  I  will  not  do  it."  Which, 
of  course  ideally,  he  should  do.  But  I  think 
he  would  be  also  bound  to  report  on  un- 
ethical practice  by  his  employer  to  the  coun- 
cil. This  could  give  rise  to  a  discussion  in  any 
profession;  an  individual  is  faced  with  a 
course  of  conduct  where  he  must,  in  his  own 
conscience,  make  up  his  mind  what  he  does. 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

Sections  10  and  11,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  12;  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  On  this 
particular  section,  I  would  like  to  relate  back 
to  remarks  that  I  made  on  May  26,  on  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  I  think  I  gave  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  engineers  in  Essex  county, 
in  the   city  of  Windsor,   were   in  favour  of 


this  bill  and  up  to  that  point  any  representa- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  me  was  in  this 
vein  of  thought. 

But  since  then  I  have  been  contacted  by  the 
president  of  the  group  in  that  area.  They 
express  some  concern  about  the  reciprocal 
agreements  with  certain  states  in  that  great 
country  to  the  south  of  us.  I  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Attorney  General  that  those 
engineers  in  the  border  areas  of  the  province 
are  not  fully  unanimous  on  this  section,  in 
that  apparently  some  of  the  states  are  not 
playing  ball  in  regard  to  this  reciprocal  agree- 
ment. Regarding  the  Attorney  General's 
statements  here  today  that  they  will  be  look- 
ing at  sections  of  this  bill  from  time  to  time 
and,  no  doubt  after  a  trial  period,  they  may 
bring  in  amendments,  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  possibly  this  matter  could  be  kept  to 
the  forefront  and  that  the  engineering  pro- 
fession bring  in  recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard, that  possibly  an  amendment  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  future  that  would  alle- 
viate this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  comments  of  the  member  for 
Essex  South  because  I,  too,  was  approached 
by  engineers  in  my  own  community  with 
respect  to  the  reciprocal  rights  that  engineers 
practising  in  Ontario  may  have  with  certain 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  They  cer- 
tainly think  that  if  a  state  will  recognize 
Ontario  engineering  degrees  that,  likewise, 
we  should  do  the  same  to  them;  and  if  they 
would  not  recognize  our  engineers,  that  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  not  recog- 
nizing theirs.  In  other  words,  just  a  straight 
reciprocal  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion.  I  know  of 
no  amendment  being  oflFered.  The  thought  is 
useful,  I  am  sure,  but  I  would  want  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  just  reciprocity.  I  pre- 
sume that  enters  into  it,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  qualification  and  standards.  I  would  think 
that  possibly  the  profession  might  be  wise 
enough,  if  it  saw  fit,  even  though  it  might 
not  have  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  to  admit 
qualified  engineers  if  they  were  satisfied  as 
to  the  qualifications,  standards  and  so  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chainnan,  their  con- 
cern is  that,  all  things  being  equal,  an  On- 
tario  engineer  in   the   United   States   should 
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have  similar  rights  to  an  American  engineer 
in  Canada. 

Section  12  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  lv3,  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  move  that  section  13 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection: 

(2)  Any  registrant  whose  name  is  re- 
corded in  the  register  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (1),  may,  upon  application,  have  his 
name  deleted  from  the  register. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  Mr.  Wishart's  motion 
carry?  Carried. 

Section  13,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  14  and  15  agreed  to. 

On  section  16: 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  On  sec- 
tion 16,  there  is  a  reference  on  the  third  or 
fourth  bottom  line  which  says  they  may  be 
reinstated  upon  producing  evidence  of  good 
character  satisfactory  to  the  council. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 
provision  to  have  here  especially  when  under 
(He)  that  person  has  already  provided  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good  character.  If  he, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  has  withdrawn 
from  membership  for  a  period  of  time  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  his  character 
would  have  changed  from  what  it  had  orig- 
inally been,  any  more  so  than  a  person  who 
has  continued  to  pay  his  fees  through  the 
years.  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 
requirement  and  I  would  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  Minister  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
we  discussed  this  at  some  length  in  legal  bills 
committee.  I  remember  one  member  of  the 
committee  saying,  putting  forward  a  point 
of  view  like  the  hon.  member  has  done,  "If 
that  review  of  character  is  for  someone  re- 
joining, why  would  you  not  require  the 
members  to  be  examined,  those  that  remain 
in  the  profession— examine  them  annually?" 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion is  a  little  different  and  we  decided  to 
leave  the  section  because  a  person  who  leaves 
the  profession  is  lost  from  the  control  of  the 
code  of  ethics  and  may  go  into  some  other 
line  of  endeavour. 

He  has  left  the  profession  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  not  practising.  He  has  left  member- 
ship and  it  may  be  that  he  is  engaged  in 
some  activity  that  may  very  well  lower  the 


esteem  in  which  he  would  have  been  held 
had  he  remained  a  member  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  I  do  not  think  it  is  onerous 
if  his  character  has  been  without  blame  while 
he  is  absent;  he  should  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty establishing  that  his  character  is  still 
good  and  he  has  been  in  no  trouble.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an  onerous  thing  to  expect. 

If  I  were  to  leave  the  legal  profession  and 
go  into  some  other  line  of  endeavour,  it 
might  very  well  be  that  tlie  profession  could 
say  to  me  when  I  come  back,  "What  have 
you  been  doing?"  and  examine  tlie  course  of 
CK)nduct  I  have  pursued.  I  would  not  think 
that  unreasonable.  I  think  that  if  I  want  to 
rejoin  the  profession,  that  is  a  reasonable 
requirement. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
that  reply,  if  a  person  were  continuing  to 
practise  in  the  profession  and  had  another 
activity,  such  as  certain  football  players  in- 
volved in  the  restaurant  business— and  they 
have  been  condemned— is  there  any  provision 
here  for  the  profession  to  take  action  against 
a  member  whose  fees  are  paid  up,  who  is  not 
withdrawing  under  sections  14  or  15,  if,  in 
another  field  not  related  to  engineering,  he 
is  not  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  characteristic  of  one 
of  good  character? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  question,  if  some- 
one leaves  and  gives  up  membership,  the 
profession,  of  course,  has  no  further  say  about 
how  he  behaves.  His  conduct  then  would 
simply  be  the  condvict  of  any  citizen  in  society 
and  the  profession  would  have  no  control 
over  him  as  long  as  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  profession. 

But  if  he  was  acting  in  such  a  way  and 
holding  himself  forth  as  an  engineer,  even 
if  he  did  not  do  engineering  work  but  was 
seeking  to  keep  his  membership  up,  the 
profession  would  have  the  right  to  say,  "No. 
We  will  deny  you  membership  because  your 
conduct  is  such  that  it  reflects  upon  the  pro- 
fession. It  does  not  meet  our  code  of  ethics 
and  our  standards."  And  then  we  come  to  the 
return  of  that  person  to  the  profession  and 
this  is  where  the  review  of  character  comes  in. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  profession  does  have  con- 
trol over  the  person's  conduct  even  though 
it  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing. There  is  a  provision.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  clauses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  if  you  lack  membership,  if  an  engineer 
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leaves  the  membership— I  have  not  looked  at 
the  section— I  am  quite  certain  that  if  he 
leaves  or  drops  his  membership,  he  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  association.  I  think 
the  association  has  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  concerned  about  the 
matter  of  the  member  who  does  continue  to 
be  a  member  and  continues  his  practice,  but 
in  spare-time  or  part-time  activities  becomes 
involved  in  something  that  is  not  particularly 
of  good  repute.  Then  does  the  association 
have  right  to  have  that  man's  membership 
cancelled,  even  though,  as  far  as  his  work  as 
a  professional  engineer  is  concerned,  he  is 
quite  exemplary  in  his  conduct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  section  11  and  see  that  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  membership  is  11(e)— 

Mr.  Deacon:  Right,  that  is  the  one  I  am 
referring  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  says:  "Provide  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good  character".  I  do  not 
know,  unless  we  got  down  to  a  specific 
example,  whether— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Take  the  name  of  Joe 
Namath  as   an  engineer  for  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  want  to  use 
Joe  Namath.  But  let  us  say  that  some  person, 
an  engineer,  still  carrying  on  his  profession 
from  time  to  time,  goes  into  another  line  of 
business  and  is  found  to  be  acting  in  fraud, 
taking  bribes,  dealing  with  criminal  charac- 
ters. I  would  think,  although  I  am  not  sure 
I  see  the  authority  here,  I  would  think  the 
membership,  the  council,  then  could  deny 
him  membership. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  coidd  not  find  the  authority 
here  and  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  was 
authority.  It  seemed  to  me  if  there  was 
going  to  be  authority  in  one  place  to  deny 
him  being  re-entered,  there  should  be  author- 
ity to  remove  from  membership  any  person 
whose  conduct  outside  the  field  of  engineering 
was  not  of  good  character. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Section  25,  if  I  might,  just 
refers  to  professional  misconduct  in  coimec- 
tion  with  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  section  25  does 
refer  to  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  professional 
misconduct.  If  he  is  still  an  engineer,  al- 
though the  taking  of  a  bribe  might  not  be 
related  to  an  engineering  job,  I  think  that 
would  still  be  professional  misconduct. 

Section  16  agreed  to. 


On  section  17: 

Mr.  B.  Nevmian:  In  section  17(2)  the 
gentleman  who  made  comments  to  me  con- 
cerning section  12  and  the  right  of  reciprocal 
treatment  for  Ontario  engineers  who  may 
want  to  practise  in  the  United  States,  made 
a  similar  suggestion  with  section  17,  clause  2. 
The  gentieman  is  a  professional  engineer  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ivan  P.  Bottoms  who  actually 
works  for  a  Detroit  concern  of  Pierce,  Wolfe, 
Yee  and  Associates.  He  was  quite  concerned 
that  he  may  not  have  the  same  type  of  rights 
in  the  United  States  that  he  enjoys  in  Canada, 
whereas  we  may  give  an  American  engineer 
more  rights  in  Ontario  than  certain  jurisdic- 
tions would  give  to  the  Ontario-trained 
engineers  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
again  for  a   reciprocal   arrangement—    . 

Mr.  B.  Nevmian:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —if  this  is  what  council 
wants.  This  woxild  be  for  the  profession  itself 
to  guard  against.  I  am  sure  the  governing 
body  of  the  profession,  would  not  go  on  for 
long  allowing  engineers  from  other  countries 
or  other  states,  to  come  in,  if  there  was  no 
sign  of  reciprocity  to  their  members. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  did 
make  mention  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
states  which  do  not  grant  Ontario  residents 
that  reciprocal  right  and  he  was  concerned 
as  a  result  that  this  may  spread  throu^ 
other   American   jurisdictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  subsection  is  per- 
missive, they  ''may"  permit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comment  on 
section   17? 

Section  17  agreed  to. 

Sections  18  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  has  an  amendment  to  propose  on 
section  22. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
dehvered  as  many  copies  as  I  had  to  some  of 
those  who  are  interested.  I  would  hope  the 
hon.  member  for  Samia  might  have  received 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  Where  were  they  delivered, 
if  I  may— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  22  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following   subsection: 

(4)  The  registrar  shall  send  to  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  quarterly, 
as  of  the  31st  days  of  March,  June,— 

I  did  not  know  there  were  31  days  in  June— 

—September,  December  in  each  year,  a 
report  containing  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding  three  months  period 
the  names  of  the  persons 

(a)  who  have  been  granted  partial 
exemption  from  examinations, 

(b)  who  have  been  granted  no  exemp- 
tion from  examinations, 

(c)  who  have  been  refused  permission 
to  write  examinations,  or 

(d)  who  have  not  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  association  because 

(i)  their  experience  in  engineering  work 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  council  or 

(ii)  they  did  not  provide  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  character 
giving  in  each  case  the  reason  for  the 
decision  together  with  such  further  informa- 
tion and  particulars  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  may  require. 

I  have  my  explanatory  note  pointing  out  that 
we  gave  an  undertaking  to  this  eflFect  to  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills  and  it  will 
enable  the  Cabinet  or  Lieutenant-Govemor- 
in-Council  to  see  the  performance  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  professional  engineers 
with  respect  to  bringing  in  of  people  and  the 
way  they  handle  applications  for  admission. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  refusals,  persons  refused  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  quite  fully,  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
the  government  is  handing  out  in  this  bill  to 
this  profession. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  change  the  "31st", 
to  either  the  "30th"  or— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  "The  last  day." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  "The  last  day,"  yes, 
"The  last  day"  of  each  of  those  months. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral suggesting  that  we  make  that  amendment 
at  this  time  as  part  of  his  general  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  "the  last  day".  "As 
of  the  last  day  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December  in  each  year." 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  discussion  on 
section  22  and  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  innovation  and  change,  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  this  problem  of  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  professional  bodies. 
I  trust  it  will  be  carried  into  other  professional 
bills. 

It  will  provide,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time, 
some  provision  by  the  govermnent  in  the 
public  interest  of  this  extremely  difficult  ques- 
tion. We  support  the  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  discussion? 
Section  22,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  23  and  24  agreed  to. 

On  section  25: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  subsection  7  of  section  25, 
be   amended,  by  adding  thereto  the   words: 
Provided  such  person  is  advised  of  his 
right  to  protect  himself  against  self-incrim- 
ination as  authorized  by  The  Evidence  Act 
and  by  The  Evidence  Act  of  Canada. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  the  one 
handwritten  copy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Renwick 
that  subsection  7  be  amended  as  stated. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
should  just  explain,  very  briefly,  the  signifi- 
cance of  it.  There  is  the  broad  question  of 
the  lack  of  equivalence  in  Canada,  of  course, 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  would  prevent  any- 
one from  being  compelled  to  give  evidence 
in  the  manner  provided  in  subsection  7.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  argue  it  on  that  basis  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  prepared  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  that  if  a  person 
is  going  to  be  compelled  to  attend,  and  give 
evidence  in  the  manner  provided  in  subsec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act,  then  he  should  be  entitled 
to  be  told  before  he  gives  his  evidence,  that 
he  has  the  privileges  which  are  given  in  The 
Evidence  Act  of  Ontario,  and  The  Evidence 
Act  of  Canada. 

In  looking  at  The  Evidence  Act,  certainly 
The  Evidence  Act  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
such  an  enquiry  as  is  being  conducted  by  a 
professional  body,  because  the  word  "action" 
in  that  Act  is  defined  to  include: 

An  issue,   matter,   arbitration,   reference, 

investigation,  enquiry,  a  prosecution  for  an 
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oflence  committed  against  the  Statute  of 
Ontario  or  against  a  bylaw  regulation  made 
under  any  such  statute,  and  any  other  pro- 
ceeding authorized,  or  permitted  to  be  tried, 
heard,  had  or  taken  by  or  before  a  court, 
under  the  law  of  Ontario. 

And  then  "court"  is  very  broadly  defined.  It 
would  be  my  view  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
enquiry  which  is  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
visions of  The  Evidence  Act. 

Then,  in  section  9  of  The  Evidence  Act,  it 
is  provided  that: 

A  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
answering  any  question  upon  the  ground 
that  the  answer  may  tend  to  incriminate 
him,  or  may  tend  to  establish  his  liability 
to  a  civil  proceeding  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown  or  any  person,  or  to  a  prosecution 
under  any  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

I  just  pause  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point 
out  that  that  is,  of  course,  the  direct  opposite 
to  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Then  the  Act  goes  on  to  say  that  even 
though  a  person  is  not  excused  from  answer- 
ing any  questions  upon  that  ground,  that: 
If,  with  respect  to  a  question,  a  witness 
objects  to  answer  upon  any  of  the  grounds 
mentioned  in  subsection  1,  and  if,  but  for 
this  section  or  any  Act  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  he  would  therefore  be  excused 
from  answering  such  question,  then  al- 
though he  is,  by  reason  of  this  section  or 
by  reason  of  any  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  compelled  to  answer,  the  answer 
so  given  shall  not  be  used  or  be  receivable 
in  evidence  against  him  in  any  civil  pro- 
ceeding or  in  any  proceeding  under  any 
Act  of  the  Legislature. 

That  is  the  provision  in  The  Ontario  Evidence 
Act  and  there  is  a  substantially  similar  pro- 
vision in  The  Canada  Evidence  Act,  giving 
protection  against  any  such  proceeding  imder 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  any  criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  permit  a  question,  actually  by  way  of 
clarification.  I  was  under  the  impression,  ob- 
viously erroneously,  that  subsection  9  covered 
your  difficulty.  At  least,  I  thought  that  the 
wording  of  the  rules  of  evidence  brought 
both  Acts  into  being  so  that  the  person  did 
have  the  benefits  accruing  to  him  as  a  result 
of  the  two  statutes  that  you  mention. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  to 
be  corrected  on  the  procedural  matter.  My 
understanding  is  that  you  have  to  plead  both 


the  statutes  in  order  to  have  the  protection  of 
lx>th  of  them.  But  this  does  permit,  exactly 
as  the  member  for  Samia  has  said,  that  a 
person  may  protect  himself  against  self- 
incrimination,  and  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  require  that  the  person  conductirtg 
the  enquiry  advise  the  person  that  he  has  the 
right  as  set  out  in  the  evidence  Act. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  This,  I  think,  cami*  up 
many  years  ago  on  the  spy  inquiry,  where 
it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  if  you  are 
knowledgeable  and  know  that  you  have  the 
benefit  of  this  Act  and  assert  your  privilege, 
you  are  protected,  but  that  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  officer  or  person  conducting 
the  hearing  to  advise  you  of  your  rights. 
Therefore,  my  amendment  is  simply  to  say 
that  if,  in  these  professional  bodies,  a  person 
is  going  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
and  therefore  run  the  risk  of  incriminating 
himself,  he  should  be  advised  that  he  has  the 
privilege,  or  the  right,  of  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  section  9  and  other  relevant  sections 
of  The  Evidence  Act  of  Ontario  and  similarly 
of  The  Evidence  Act  of  Canada. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  person  being  compelled  to 
give  evidence  in  this  instance  but  I  do  think 
that  that  person  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
pf  The  Evidence  Act  and  to  be  told  that  he 
has  the  privilege  of  asserting  that  protection. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  would  do  us  the  service  of  reading  that 
again,  because  the  general  explanation  is  a 
most  attractive  proposition.  Could  it  be  read 
again? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Attorney  General  has 
the  only  copy,  perhaps  he  would  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  read  it,  if  it  is 
permitted,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  amendment- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
Minister  read  the  whole  section  and  then  we 
would  have  the  whole  implication  of  the 
amendment  with  the  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  have  subsection  7 

in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  1  have  subsection  7  in  front 
of  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  just  an  addition. 
It  goes  right  on. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  if  you  insist,  but  one 
would  have  the  entire  continuity  of  the  word- 
ing if  we  started  right  at  the  beginning.  There 
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are  only  four  Ifnes.  You  would  have  bad  it 
done  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  been  considering 
the  language  of  this  amendment  with  great 
respect.  I  was  hoping  to  perhaps  improve  it 
a  little  bit. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  could  be  improved,  no 
doubt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Subsection  7  of  section 
25,  I  will  read  from  the  beginning. 

A  person  whose  conduct  is  being  investi- 
gated, if  present  in  person  at  the  hearing, 
has  a  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
or  agent,  to  adduce  evidence  and  to  make 
submissions,  and  any  such  person  may  be 
compelled  to  attend  and  give  evidence  in 
the  manner  provided  in  subsection  10— 

Now  follows  the  amendment: 

—provided  su<jh  person  is  advised  of  his 
right  to  protect  himself  against  self-incrimi- 
nation as  authorized  by  The  Evidence  Act 
and  by  The  Evidence  Act  of  Canada. 

I  think  the  sense  of  the  amendment  and  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  first  rate  but, 
and  I  am  not  being  critical,  I  think  perhaps 
you  could  perfect  the  language  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  speak  to  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman?  I  think  the  amendment 
has  substantial  merit,  but  I  want  to  raise  a 
question  that  perhaps  goes  a  little  furdier 
than  this.  I  have  serious  doubts  in  my  mind 
about  the  ability  of  this  body,  the  people 
who  govern  the  engineers,  about  the  securities 
commission,  about  a  whole  host  of  people 
who  can  bring  by  subpoena,  persons  before 
them  whose  conduct  they  are  investigating, 
and  force  them  to  testify. 

This  is  a  very  frightening  power  tliat  we 
seem  to  be  giving  to  more  and  more  groups 
of  people  in  this  province.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
not  taking  away  a  very  important  civil  right 
of  a  person  not  to  incriminate  himself.  All 
right,  the  amendment  that  the  member  for 
Riverdale  moved  is  going  to  extend  a  certain 
kind  of  protection.  I  wonder  if  the  protection 
should  not  be  absolute?  Why  should  a  person 
who  is  being  investigated  by  the  securities 
commission,  by  the  law  society,  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  engineers,  be  forced  to 
testify  when  he  is  being  investigated,  unless 
he  wants  to  testify?  Why  should  he  be  told, 
"You  come  before  us  and  you  have  to  come 
because  you  have  been  given  a  subpoena.  We 
ask  you  certain  questions  and  you  must 
answer  them,  otherwise  you  are  in  contempt 


and  there  are  further  proceedings  in  die 
statute  that  allow  us  to  punish  you  for 
contempt." 

I  wonder  why  that  should  be  done  if  an 
individual  finds  himself  in  that  position. 
Engineer  X  turns  out  to  be  the  person  who 
is  being  investigated,  and  he  is  asked  to 
come;  he  comes  and  he  can  be  represented 
by  counsel.  He  takes  it  upon  himself,  acting 
either  with  or  without  advice  as  he  chooses, 
to  detennine  whether  or  not  he  should  give 
evidence.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  right 
not  to  have  to  give  evidence  when  you  are 
being  investigated,  when  you  are  the  person 
who  is  under  investigation.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  are 
seeing  more  and  more  examples  of  this.  The 
provision  in  The  Securities  Act— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  not  compare  this 
with  The  Securities  Act  because  this  is  a 
different  situation.  May  I  speak? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  My  feeling  is  opposite 
to  that  of  the  hon.  member.  Here  is  a  pro- 
fession and  professional  men  saying,  "Give 
us  the  right  to  govern  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
powers  you  might  exercise  against  us  or  over 
us  to  control  us."  This  is  not  someone  going 
before  the  securities  commission.  This  is  a 
member  of  a  profession  which  has  sought  self- 
governing  powers  and  is  being  granted  those 
powers. 

An  engineer  has  been  guilty  of  not  putting 
enough  cement  in  the  concrete  or  taking  a 
bribe  or  undercutting  the  job.  How  does  the 
investigating  group  of  his  own  profession— 
which  sets  his  conduct  and  has  trained  him  in 
its  code  and  has  said  he  must  subscribe  to  it 
—how  does  it  find  out  what  he  has  done 
wrong?  He  is  protected  from  incrimination. 
But  how  do  they  find  out  whether  he  is 
guilty  of  professional  misconduct  or  some- 
thing worse  unless  he  can  be  compelled  to 
testify?  He  can  come  forward  and  say,  "I  am 
sorry,  I  will  not  answer  anything." 

This  is  the  situation  and  I  think  when  one 
accepts  the  responsibihty  of  joining  a  profes- 
sion, he  must  come  up  to  its  standards  and  if 
his  own  profession  says  "This  is  the  way  we 
wish  to  discipline,"  then  we,  as  members  of 
government,  look  at  the  powers  they  ask,  that 
they  themselves  requested,  I  see  no  objection 
to  it. 

I  think  there  must  be  the  power  to  call 
the  members  of  the  profession  charged  before 
this  governing  body  and  the  committee  of 
discipline.  They  must  have  the  right  to  say 
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to  him,  "You  must  talk.  You  are  protected 
against  incriminating  yourself."  We  have 
accepted  that  principle  in  the  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  mandatory,  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  he  should  be  able  to  stand  silent 
and  say  "charge  me  with  contempt  if  you 
like,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
might  wish  to  comment  on  how  this  amend- 
ment would  tie  in  with  any  of  the  attitudes 
which  we  see  brought  out  in  the  proposed 
Bill  130,  This  is  the  Act  with  respect  to 
Procedures  for  the  Exercise  of  Statutory 
Powers. 

Might  it  be  that  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed, worthwhile  though  it  is,  has  some 
covering  provision  in  the  proposed  statute 
or  in  any  amendments  that  would  be  brought 
in  that  statute  so  it  might  have  a  wider 
application?  Or  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Attorney 
that  in  the  amendment  as  proposed  this 
specific  function  should  be  in  this  Act,  or  in 
the  other  professional  Acts  as  well  as  any 
somewhat  more  general  functions  which  you 
propose  to  set  out  for  us  in  Bill  130? 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Why  just  the  man  who  is  being  investigated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  think  that  The 
Statutory  Powers  Procedures  Act  which  is 
presently  before  the  House,  having  received 
first  reading,  may  have  some  bearing  if  this 
is  the  question.  When  we  have  reviewed  it 
and  passed  it,  it  may  apply  possibly— I  am 
not  sure  at  the  moment-to  the  tribunals  of 
various  kinds  which  sit  in  judgment  and 
deal  with  the  rights  of  people.  I  cannot  be 
more  specific  than  that  at  the  moment.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  tlie  amendment  and  I  am  a 
little  bit  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
whether  to  accept  it  in  its  present  form.  If 
I  could  give  some  assurance- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Make  any  change  you 
want. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  been  given  the 
thought  that  the  person  should  be  required 
to  claim  that  privilege  which  is— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  was  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  I  think  he  should 
be  told  of  his  right.  He  should   ask  it.  We 
have  always  followed  this  in  our  law.  Once 
he  is  informed  of  his  rights- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Then  he  must  claim  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then  he  must  claim  it. 
Yes  I  think  that  should  be  clear  too.  I  think 


if  we  could  have  a  little  opportunity  to  frame 
that  language  in  line  with  the  sense  that  the 
amendment  carries,  as  we  have  expressed  it, 
I  would  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  if 
the  committee  is  in  agreement  we  could  pass 
on  to  the  other  sections  and  return  to  this. 
I  would  just  hke  to  make  this  comment— the 
Attorney  General  and  I  have  had  this  debate 
on  other  occasions.  I  wanted  purposely  to 
put  this  within  the  narrow  ambit  of  its  opera- 
tion where  it  would  be  clearly  seen  to  have 
merit.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  it  is 
accepted  as  having  substantial  merit,  the 
broader  aspect  of  the  whole  problem,  of 
course,  does  not  relate  just  to  the  securities 
commission,  it  goes  right  to  the  question  of 
confessions  in  the  police  stations.  There- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  through  yet.  As 
soon  as  I  get  the  floor- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  There  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  when  the  Attorney 
General  is  deahng  in  Ottawa  on  the  question 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  undoubtedly  the  ques- 
tion of  something  equivalent  to  the  fifth 
amendment  will  be  discussed  as  part  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectiy 
clear  that  I  happen  to  believe  it  has  a  much 
wider  operation  than  the  limited  scope  of 
this  section,  but  I  think  it  is  extremely  ap- 
propriate that  it  should  be  placed  in  here. 
And  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that 
in  this  initial  step  it  should  be  that  the  person 
should  be  advised  of  his  right  and  then  he 
must  assert  the  claim  for  that  privilege  which 
is  accorded  to  him  by  The  Evidence  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  protect  my  territory  if  I  may,  by 
saying  that  rights  are  one  thing  and  en- 
trenched rights   are  another. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  col- 
league from  Downs\iew  intends  to  go  on  in 
connection  with  this,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  want 
to   get   on   to   another   subsection. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still 
bothered.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  by  what 
the  Attorney  General  said  of  this. 

I  was  just  checking  with  my  colleague  from 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  here.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  insofar  as  the  law  society  is 
concerned,  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Minister  of  Mines  has  been  perform- 
ing several  deeds  that  the  law  society  does 
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not  like— not  that  he  ever  would.  They  can 
send  him  letters  and  say  "Answer  us";  if  he 
does  not  then  it  is  an  offence.  They  can  send 
him  a  letter  and  say,  "We  are  having  a  hear- 
ing, come  and  defend  yourself",  and  if  he 
does  not,  they  might  not  like  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  law  society  can  say 
"Come  to  our  hearing,  get  up  in  the  witness 
box  and  answer  questions;  and  if  you  do  n3t, 
you  are  in  contempt". 

As  I  understand  it,  and  subject  to  correc- 
tion from  someone  who  knows  much  more 
about  those  kinds  of  rules  of  the  law  society 
—and  I  hope  I  never  have  to  study  them  with 
any  great  detail— it  would  seem  to  me  that 
you  are  not  compelled  to  come  and  stand 
before  the  benchers  or  the  discipline  commit- 
tee and  answer  questions.  If  you  do  not,  you 
are  not  being  very  smart  because  they  might 
not  like  it  and  they  may  take  certain  action 
against  you.  But  you  at  least  have  that  choice. 

What  this  statute  says,  what  The  Securities 
Act  says  and  what  The  Surveyors  Act  says, 
forces  the  person  whose  conduct  is  being 
investigated  to  answer  to  a  subpoena,  to  go 
into  the  witness  box  and  to  answer  questions. 
Otherwise,  in  addition  to  being  disciplined 
and  struck  off  the  rolls  of  his  association,  he 
can  be  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
punished  for  contempt. 

This  bothers  me  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle.  We  seem 
to  justify  each  little  variance  from  it  by  say- 
ing these  are  unusual  circumstances.  How 
are  we,  in  the  case  of  the  engineers,  going  to 
determine  why  the  bridge  fell  down  unless 
the  bad  engineer  who  built  the  bridge  that 
fell  down  is  going  to  come  up  and  tell  us 
why  he  let  the  bridge  fall  down? 

I  do  not  think  a  person  should  be  required 
to  incriminate  himself.  I  would  imagine  if 
the  engineers  were  investigating  a  fallen- 
down  bridge  at— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  not  required  to 
incriminate  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is.  He  is  required  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Required  to  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  But  I  would  imagine 
•if  Engineer  X  has  built  a  bridge  and  it  has 
fallen  down  and  the  appropriate  body  in  the 
engineering  society  is  trying  to  find  out  why— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  not  charged. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  is  not  charged.  He 
comes  there,  or  does  not  come,  and  says,  "I 
am  not  going  to  say  a  word".  His  professional 


colleagues,  who  are  charged  with  discipline 
in  that  group,  are  going  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  not  answering  perhaps  speaks 
for  itself.  They  are  going  to  take  whatever 
action  they  consider  necessary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  them  prove  their 
case. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  would  think  they  would 
have  to  prove  their  case.  It  may  be  that  the 
fact  that  the  bridge  fell  down  speaks  for 
itself.  I  see  the  Minister  of  Health  is  here 
now.  It  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  doctor,  if 
the  patient  has  died  and  the  circumstances 
seem  to  be  such  that  would  indicate  negli- 
gence and  the  doctor  refuses  to  explain  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  that  the  professional 
people  who  are  reviewing  his  conduct  will 
say,  "If  you  will  not  talk  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  you  did  not  act  properly," 

But  surely  that  should  be  the  privilege  of 
the  person  whose  conduct  is  being  investi- 
gated? As  I  see  each  additional  statute  come 
through  here  that  gives  power  to  a  discip- 
linary body  to  say  to  a  member  of  that  pro- 
fession, "You  must  come  and  you  must 
answer",  I  worry  about  another  erosion  of 
our  civil  rights. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  provoked 
me  into  getting  into  this.  If  my  colleague 
will  forgive  me  as  perhaps  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  is  not  permitted  to  express  a  personal 
opinion  of  these  things,  but  I  hope  the  House 
will  forgive  we  for  expressing  just  that. 

I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  theory  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  lots  of  other  rights  and  there  are  lots  of 
other  matters,  in  some  cases,  that  are  far  more 
important  than  the  threat  of  incrimination 
which  people  who  are  charged  before  a  tri- 
bunal such  as  this  should  have  the  right  to 
be  warned  about.  I  think  there  are  many  of 
them.  Yet  I  think  the  idea  behind  the  hon. 
member's  amendment  is  a  good  one.  As  well, 
I  agree  in  some  respects  with  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  has  just  said. 

I  would  think  one  way  of  resolving  the 
whole  matter,  quite  frankly  on  both  of  these 
points,  would  be  not  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  member  for  Riverdale  whatso- 
ever. Instead,  some  provision  should  be  in- 
corporated into  this  type  of  statute  to  cover 
a  person  whose  conduct  and  whose  capabili- 
ties are  being  investigated  by  a  tribunal  such 
as  this— and  this  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
any  charge  of  negligence,  or  any  damage 
action,  or  any  criminal  matter,  this  is  dealing 
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with  the  capabilities,  or  the  lack  of  them,  as 
I  would  see  it,  in  the  public  interest  by  a 
tribunal  supposedly  of  a  man's  professional 
peers.  I  would  think  it  would  be  a  far  better 
provision,  instead  of  warning  him  about  his 
rights  regarding  incrimination,  to  insert  some 
clause  that  if  he  does  not  feel  like  testifying 
he  would  not  have  to,  but  the  tribunal  could 
well  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  taking  away 
that  man's  public  privileges  for  practising  his 
profession. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  cannot  quarrel  with  that. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  think  this  would 
be  a  far  more  sensible  thing  than  any  warn- 
ing about  incrimination,  because  how  far  are 
you  going  to  go  on  that,  in  respect  of  warn- 
ing of  privileges  and  rights?  Why  are  you 
limiting  it  just  to  the  man  whose  conduct 
is  being  investigated?  What  about  the  wit- 
nesses—that is  a  far  more  important  thing  in 
my  mind  respecting  incrimination.  Surely 
these  matters  should  be  covered,  these  warn- 
ings, and  these  rights  regarding  a  man's  own 
words  that  may  incriminate  him  for  other 
reasons,  for  other  tribunals,  and  for  other 
purposes  should  be  covered  in  some  general 
statute  that  would  take  precedence  over  all 
of  these  tribunals  which  really  grant  or  take 
away  economic  privileges.  I  would  think  a 
far  more  sensible  way  of  handling  both  of 
these  matters  would  be  that  any  man  who  is 
brought  before  a  tribunal  such  as  this— and 
it  would  apply  in  The  Medical  Act,  it  would 
apply  to  the  law  society,  it  would  apply  to 
chartered  accountants,  surveyors,  the  whole 
works— where  a  professional  person's  quali- 
fications are  in  doubt,  should  have  the  right 
not  to  appear  and  not  to  testify  if  he  does 
not  want  to.  But,  in  so  doing,  the  tribunal 
could  take  that  fact  into  consideration  as  to 
whether  his  right  to  continue  his  profession 
in  this  province  should  be  continued  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  take  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Chairman,  but  as  I  understood 
the  hon.  Minister  previously  that  that  fact  by 
itself  alone,  ipso  facto,  might  very  well  bar 
him.  1  would  think  that  that  would  be  a 
most  serious  business  too. 

What  I  suspect  here,  is  that  we  are  not 
giving  the  fullest  weight  to  the  social  impli- 
cations of  a  position  or  a  capacity  held  by  a 
man  in  society.  The  kind  of  proceedings  that 
are  envisaged  here  are  not  criminal  proceed- 
ings, that  is  where  a  man  may  be  subject  to 
incarceration.  You  say  on  the  other  side  that 


the  consequences  for  him,  personally,  may  be 
commensurately  as  grave.  Perhaps.  But  the 
perspective  and  the  orientation  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  not  precisely  that. 

A  man  in  his  professional  competence  be- 
ing brought  to  the  bar  of  his  peers  and  asked 
to  provide  infonnation,  which  cannot  be 
privileged  to  himself  as  a  member  privileged 
to  be  within  that  association,  has,  by  that 
fact,  certain  obligations,  not  only  to  that  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  general  public.  A  practice 
may  be  engendered— a  devious  device  may 
have  been  set  up,  a  certain  device  having 
come  to  be  utilized  inside  a  profession— it  is 
far  more  important  that  the  social  whole  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  it  and  perhaps  nip  it  in 
the  bud,  or  at  least  bring  it  to  light  so  the 
practice  will  no  longer  go  on. 

Far  more  important  that  that  be  brought 
to  light  than  that  a  single  individual  should 
be  protected  and  together  with  certain  priv- 
ileges—particularly if  he  is  protected  from 
the  direct  shaft  of  the  personal  thrust  of  the 
law  against  him  as  a  human  being  in  terms 
of  fines,  imprisonment,  or  even  being  sued 
civilly  for  malpractice  through  some  kind  of 
negligence. 

This  professional  association  concept,  I  am 
saying  in  short,  is  a  social  concept.  The  indi- 
vidual in  this  context  is  terribly  important  but 
the  primacy  there  must  lie  with  the  social, 
whereas  with  the  criminal  aspect,  of  course, 
the  primacy  must  always  lie  with  the  indi- 
vidual—for many  reasons,  one  of  them  being 
that  in  the  Criminal  Code  a  man  may  stand 
mute  of  malice;  he  may  refuse  to  speak,  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  up  against  the  whole 
investigatory  apparatus  of  the  police.  It  is 
their  job. 

We  set  that  up  on  that  understanding  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  con- 
vict himself  out  of  his  own  mouth,  as  you 
have  already  got  the  panoply  of  society  over 
long  periods  of  time,  with  all  the  necessary 
powers  to  bring  the  facts  to  light.  If  you 
want  to  provide  as  a  function  for  these  or- 
ganizations that  they,  too,  should  have  wide 
investigatory  powers,  subpoena  and  so  on  and 
powers  of  accepting  admissions,  such  as  the 
police  have,  then  I  think  you  are  again 
ranging  out  beyond  the  possibilities  of  these 
professional  bodies. 

It  is  surely  in  the  public  interest  to  know 
why  the  bridge  falls,  or  why  a  contractor 
mixed  his  cement  improperly,  whether  it  was 
under  bribe  or  not.  If  it  is  under  bribe,  it  is 
necessary  to  disclose  that  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice to  an  end.  But  if  he  is  going  to  be  pil- 
loried and  is  going  to  be  tried  in  the  courts 
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and  suffer  the  consequences  that  are  pecuHar 
to  that  situation,  then  he  should  be  protected 
at  that  stage  from  his  own  evidence  being 
used  against  him  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  said  it 
probably  better  than  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  say  it.  But  I  must  say  I  am  going  to  use 
much  fewer  words. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  that  there  is  a 
failure  here  to  clarify  some  of  the  presenta- 
tions that  have  been  made  on  the  difference 
between  a  right  and  a  privilege.  The  member 
of  a  profession  does  not  have  a  right  to  prac- 
tice his  profession;  it  is  a  privilege.  We  are 
not  deahng  here  with  a  civil  right  as  such 
and  the  main  criterion  which  has  been 
stressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  Lake- 
shore  is  the  protection  of  the  public. 

He,  as  a  member  of  this  profession,  and 
his  profession  for  him  and  on  its  behalf,  have 
asked  to  govern  themselves  and  to  govern 
the  members.  It  is  not  a  question  of  his  right 
to  practice.  He  has  that  privilege.  He  abuses 
it  and  they  say,  "We  will  try  him.  He  must 
come  forward  and  tell  us  what  he  has  done." 
He  is  not  charged  before  a  criminal  court. 

I  think  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  giving 
him  the  right  to  require  that  the  evidence  that 
he  gives  does  not  incriminate  him.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  can  treat  it  as  an  infringement 
on  human  rights  to  require  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  I  agree  either  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  or  the  hon. 
Attorney  General. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  people  taking  part 
in  this  debate  at  the  moment  are  all  lawyers. 
None  of  us  has  stood  in  our  place  in  this 
House,  at  least  in  the  time  I  have  been  here, 
and  asserted  that  lawyers  must  come  before 
the  disciplinary  committee  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  and  if  they  do  not 
answer  then  they  can  be  charged  with  con- 
tempt. The  offence,  insofar  as  the  law  society 
is  concerned,  is  failing  to  answer  the  letters 
or  faihng  to  attend  and  the  members  of  the 
disciplinary  committee  in  convocation  pre- 
sently say  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  if  you 
do  not  answer  our  letters. 

It  is  an  offence  not  to  answer  the  letters 
that  you  receive  from  them.  It  is  an  offence 
not  to  appear  and  as  you  read  the  "Weekly 
Notes,"  unfortunately  from  time  to  time,  cer- 
tain members,  ex-members  of  the  profession. 


are  dealt  with  for  these  very  reasons.  But  no- 
body forces  them  to  come,  under  pain  of 
going  to  prison,  and  say,  "I  stole  Mrs. 
Smith's  money  because  I  was  broke"  or 
explain  what  devious  scheme  they  might  have 
entered  into  to  invest  the  client's  money 
which,  unforttmately,  went  down  the  drain 
and  the  client's  money  disappeared.  Maybe 
that  should  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  too. 

But  I  am  worried,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
why  we  should  today  compel  people  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence  against  themselves, 
not  related  to  a  civil  proceeding,  not  related 
to  a  criminal  proceeding,  but  related  to  their 
whole  economic  ability  to  carry  on  their 
livelihood.  This  is  what  you  are  forcing  them 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  For  protection  of  tlie 
public. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Surely  the  pubhc 
good  is  still  protected  if  you  say  to  that 
person,  "If  you  do  not  come,  you  stay  away 
on  pain  of  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  here  to  answer  what  we 
ask"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  not?  Why  is  that  not 
enough?  If  the  bridge  has  fallen  down  and 
you  call  the  engineer  to  explain  why  the 
bridge  has  fallen  down,  and  he  says,  "I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  want  to  answer,  I  cannot 
come,"  I  would  suspect  that  the  people 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  investiga- 
ting that  would  take  a  very  dim  view  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  engineer  would  not  come  and 
explain,  and  in  their  eventual  determination  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen,  they  could  take 
away  his  privilege  and  they  probably  would, 
as  the  lawyers  do. 

I  am  not  saying  he  does  have  a  right  to 
continue  to  be  an  engineer  if  something  like 
that  has  happened.  I  am  saying  that  he  should 
have  the  right  not  to  get  up  in  the  witness 
box  and  say  "The  bridge  fell  down  because 
I  bought  cheap  steel,"  or  "I  did  not  know 
how  to  bolt  the  ends  together,"  or  something. 

I  think  this  is  very  important  and  it  is 
not  just  in  this  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it 
comes  into  statute  after  statute.  And  I  worry 
very  seriously,  I  thought  of  bringing  it  up 
when  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  had  some 
amendments  to  The  Securities  Act,  but  my 
friend  from  Riverdale  was  on  a  bit  of  a  ramp- 
age and  he  would  have  probably  called  me  to 
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order  at  that  point.  But  it  runs  through  that 
Act,  it  runs  through  this  one- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  it  was  to  do  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  I  would  not  call  you 
to  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  that 
confidence  in  your  objective  judgment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  thinks  his 
main  mission  in  life  is  to  keep  you  in  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  T^hat  is  right.  But  I  am  very, 
very  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  think 
that  the  disciplinary  bodies  of  these  profes- 
sional groups  can  reasonably  and  successfully 
guard  the  privileges  of  the  profession  and 
guard  the  rights  of  the  pubhc  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  person  whose 
conduct  is  being  investigated— and  that  is  the 
phrase  in  subsection  7— does  not  appear,  or 
if  he  does  appear,  chooses  not  to  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  progress 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  I  place  the  motion 
before  the  House,  I  should  like  to  have  the 


motion  with  which  we  were  dealing  returned 
to  the  talile- the  motion  to  amend  subsection 
7  of  section  25. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  carry  on  wkh 
the  order  paper,  doing  some  second  readings 
and  then  moving  back  into  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  assume  we  will  not  be  returning  to  estimates 
tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  doubt  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  today  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  afternoon  we  have  as 
guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
Cochrane  pubhc  schools  in  Cochrane;  and  in 
both  galleries  now,  or  later,  from  Muskoka 
township  school,  Gravenhurst.  Later  today 
there  will  be  students  from  Byng  public  school 
in  Stayner.  This  evening  in  the  east  gallery, 
there  will  be  members  from  the  Scarborough 
East  Liberal  Association  in  Scarborough. 

Also  later  this  afternoon  at  about  4.00 
o'clock,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  very  pleased 
to  have  in  Mr.  Speaker's  gallery,  the  House 
committee  on  conservation  and  the  staff  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  are  visiting  our  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  today. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Potter  from  the  standing  committee  on 
health  presented  the  committee's  second  re- 
port which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  138,  An  Act  respecting  facilities  for 
children  suffering  from  mental  or  emotional 
disorders. 

Bill  143,  The  Ambulance  Act,  1968-1969. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Territorial 
Divisions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  read- 
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ing  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Credit  Unions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole 
content  of  the  bill  is  to  change  the  references 
in  the  Act  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
to  comply  and  complete  the  transfer  of  the 
operation  of  the  corporations  branch  from  his 
department  to  mine. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Premier  will 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  his  predic- 
tion of  $82  million  that  he  indicated  would 
be  the  federal  government's  contribution  to 
Medicare,  and  the  estimate  of  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  of  $62.5  million  reported 
in  today's  Telegram? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  either  explain  or  answer 
for  the  way  in  which  the  federal  government 
makes  its  forecasts.  I  can  only  say  that  our 
own  projections  are  based  on  information  we 
have  as  a  result  of  operating  OMSIP.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  we  have  more  accurate 
and  more  up  to  date  information  than  the 
federal  government  has. 

I  would  suggest— and  I  made  this  very  clear 
at  the  time— that  the  figures  we  used  were, 
at  best,  estimates,  but  this  is  a  field  in  which 
we  are  a  good  deal  more  active  than  the 
federal  goverment.  I  am  informed  that  the 
newspaper  report  from  which  this  comes  in- 
dicates that  it  is  based  on  information  18 
months  old. 

In  18  months  in  the  field  of  health  care- 
much  can  happen  in  the  area  of  costs,  so 
that  we  will  stand  by  our  figures.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  any  competition  between  us, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  you  make  your 
forecasts  on  the  information  that  you  have 
available.  To  date,  our  forecasts  have  been 
accurate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  the  Premier 
further:  in  the  event  that  the  two  sets  of 
information  do  not  agree,  what  the  machin- 
ery is  for  settling  this;  you  must  wait  until 
all  the  bills  are  paid  and  then  of  course,  you 
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have  the  actual  figures  to  determine,  is  that 
so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  even  passed  the  bill  yet,  so  we  have  not 
any  experience.  There  cannot  be  any  ulti- 
mate discrepancy  between  us  because  the  pay- 
ments will  eventually  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  actual  costs  incurred.  Both  these  figures 
are  based  on  projection  costs  which  lie  in 
the  future,  so  there  will  never  be  any  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  figures  because 
when  the  costs  are  incurred,  under  the  legis- 
lation, the  federal  government  is  responsible 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Might  I  ask  further  if  in  the 
discussions  that  led  up  to  the  decision  that 
this  government  took  to  introduce  the  bill  a 
few  days  ago,  would  there  have  been  some 
discussion  as  to  how  to  make  these  predic- 
tions so  that  there  would  not  be  this  very 
large  discrepancy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  no  such  discussion.  The  federal  govern- 
ment made  it  very  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  their  Act  stood,  and  we  accepted  it  or 
we  rejected  it.  But  if  you  recall,  we  got  into 
this  same  situation  in  regard  to  school  costs. 
The  federal  government,  at  that  time,  failed 
to  accept  our  projections  much  to  their  finan- 
cial sorrow  in  due  course.  Because  these  are 
areas,  as  I  say,  in  which  we  simply  have  at 
our  command  probably  a  greater  wealth  of 
information  because  we  are  in  the  field  and 
we  have  compiled  the  statistics  ourselves. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  this  case  then,  the  implica- 
tion in  your  comment  is  simply  that  the  fed- 
eral government  did  not  change  their  position 
in  any  way  during  these  discussions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
they  make  it  very,  very  clear  that  they  would 
never  take  that  bill  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  not  pursue  it.  We  can 
do  this  on  second  reading.  But  tlie  implication 
in  your  announcement  was  that  they  had 
changed  it  rather  dramatically  at  your  in- 
sistence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  talking  about  the 
Act  itself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  see.  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker. 

What  steps  is  the  Minister  undertaking  to 
relieve  the  situation  announced  by  officials  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  York  that  at 


least  18,000  students  will  not  be  able  to  gain 
admission  this  fall? 

Can  the  Minister  report  on  the  situation 
from  the  other  provincially-assisted  universi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  would  place  his  similar  question 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  first  question  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  University  Affairs. 

First,  to  what  extent  is  the  problem  of 
rejection  of  applications  for  admission  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  York  University 
that  of  the  system  of  students  making  multiple 
applications  to  several  universities  in  Ontario? 

Secondly,  what  percentage  of  students 
turned  down  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  York  University  listed  these  universities  as 
first  choice  on  the  multiple  application  for 
admission  to  Ontario  vmiversities? 

Thirdly,  can  the  Minister  assure  the  House 
that  students  with  the  minimum  admission 
requirements  will  find  their  way  into  some 
Ontario  imiversity? 

Fourthly,  to  what  extent  has  the  withdrawal 
of  Grade  13  departmental  examinations  with- 
out the  extension  of  a  multi-level  system  in 
tlie  secondary  schools— exacerbated  should  be 
the  word,  I  think  it  is  accelerated  in  this 
question— exacerbated  the  problem? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like 
that  fourth  part  of  the  question.  This  is  one 
of  these  occasions  when  I  must  say  to  the 
members  opposite  I  am  delighted  they  asked 
the  questions,  otherwise,  I  would  have  had  to 
make  a  statement. 

In  any  event,  I  should  also  like  to,  with  the 
members'  indulgence,  relate  part  of— 

Mr.  Pitman:  We  tiy  to  be  helpful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  know  that— to  relate 
part  of  my  answer  to  an  answer  I  gave 
yesterday  which,  unfortunately,  in  some  of  the 
communications  media  has  been  confused  to 
a  degree  with  the  story  reported  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  relative  to  the 
enrolment  situation  at  two  universities  in 
Ontario.  That  answer  was  given  relative  to 
the  community  colleges. 

I,  Mr.  Speaker,  saw  and  heard— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  clears 
that  upl 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —saw  and  heard  several 
references  relating  the  two.  So  I  want  to  just 
emphasize— 

Mr.  Singer:  One  thing  is  clear  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
what  I  said  yesterday,  and  this  relates  to  the 
community  college  enrolment  situation,  when 
I  suggested  that  every  student,  where  the 
facilities  at  the  particular  institution  of  his 
first  choice  might  not  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate him  or  her,  should  make  another 
application  to  some  other  institution. 

In  these  cases,  I  suggested  that  the  stu- 
dents should  apply  for  admission  to  another 
college,  or  consider  the  possibility  of  a  related 
or  similar  course  for  September,  1969.  In 
fact,  there  are  student  vacancies  available  in 
many  course  areas  at  some  colleges. 

When  this  has  been  done,  if  a  student  is 
still  unable  to  gain  admission,  and  here  I 
should  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
speaking  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  applicants— I  suggested 
that  if  he  chooses  to  seek  employment  for  a 
few  months  or  a  year  until  there  is  a  course 
of  his  choice  open  to  him,  the  experience 
thus  gained  would  be  beneficial. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  any 
of  these  students  should  abandon  their  edu- 
cational objectives,  I  want  to  make  this 
abundantly  clear. 

With  respect  to  the  question  asked  today 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  by  the 
member  for  Peterborough,  without  getting 
into  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  Toronto's 
leading  morning  newspaper  today,  I  think 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  its  proper  context. 

Perhaps  the  following  basic  facts  will  be 
of  some  help,  and  these  are  based  on  sub- 
missions to  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  by  the  provincially-assisted  universi- 
ties and  related  universities  and  colleges.  I 
think  I  will  go  relatively  slowly  so  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough will  grasp  the  significance  of  these 
figures. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  Minister  grasped  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  I  never  do,  but 
I  try. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  Minister  clarify  that 
again;  would  he  please,  I  am  so  confused? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know  the  member  for 
Downsview  is  sometimes  confused. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  this  Minister,  it  is  easy. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Now,  if  I  can  revert  to 

the  answers  to  the  questions. 

The  total  enrolment  this  year  in  Grade  13 
is  approximately  40,000  students.  The  first 
year  enrolment  at  Ontario  universities  and 
colleges  in  this  current  academic  year  was 
27,450.  The  first  year  enrolment  that  we 
estimate  for  1969-1970-that  is,  starting  in 
September-is  29,906.  The  first  year  enrolment 
capacity  estimated  for  1969-1970  is  31,347 
and,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  can  be  out  by  a  few 
student  places— no  question  about  this. 

Now,  let  us  deal  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  first,  if  we  may.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations from  Grade  13  students  satisfactorily 
completed  and  being  considered,  10,200;  the 
number  of  applications  that  have  indicated 
Toronto  as  first  choice  is  somewhat  under 
5,000;  capacity  for  first  year  enrolment,  5,500. 
This  includes  Erindale  and  Scarborough,  the 
two  colleges  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Let  us  move  up  the  street  to  York  Univer- 
sity where  the  number  of  applications  from 
Grade  13  students  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
8,000.  The  number  of  applicants  offered  early 
admission— and  this  is  where  part  of  the 
confusion  is  created,  I  guess— 5,000;  capacity 
for  first  year  enrolment,  2,686;  number  of 
applicants  who  have  been  accepted  to  date, 
1,900;  number  of  applicants  who  have  refused 
the  offer  of  admission,  2,000— that  is  those 
who  were  accepted  and  decided  to  go  some- 
where else.  The  number  who  have  not  yet 
rephed-1,100. 

The  total  projected  estimate  of  enrolment 
in  Ontario  universities  and  colleges  will  allow 
for  the  transfer  of  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  the  current  Grade  13  enrolment,  which  is 
the  highest  ever  attained  in  provincial  history. 

In  considering  these  figures,  one  might 
keep  in  mind  that  not  all  the  Grade  13  stu- 
dents choose  to  go  to  university,  some  go  to 
the  teachers'  colleges,  to  the  community  col- 
leges; some  actually  go  out  and  gain  employ- 
ment. Some  of  them  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
marks  to  gain  admission.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  a  figure  of  40,000,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  31,376  available  student  places. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  story  dealing 
with  the  situation  at  Toronto  and  York,  per- 
haps is  the  failure  to  make  note  of  what  is 
now  a  common  and  well  understood  practice, 
and  that  is  the  multiple  applications.  We  go 
through  this  every  year,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Each  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate a  choice  of  four  institutions  when  he 
completes  the  Ontario  universities  common 
application  form;  indeed,  if  he  submits  more 
than  one  form— and  perhaps  this  happened  on 
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occasion— he  can  actually  increase  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  to  which  he  is  applying 
beyond  the  original  four. 

If  anyone,  therefore,  chooses  to  count  the 
total  number  of  applications  submitted  to 
Ontario  universities,  the  results  at  this  precise 
moment  in  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  a 
figure  of  up  to  three  to  four  times  the  actual 
number  of  students  seeking  places.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  a  point  that  was  somewhat 
overlooked  in   this   morning's  presentation. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  should  let  the  Minister 
write  those  newspaper  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no,  but  I  think  the 
member  for  Downsview  is  surely  interested  in 
obtaining  the  factual  information. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  am,  but  why  does  the 
Minister  have  to  be  so  long  about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  story  appeared,  as  I 
read  it  this  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock. 
We  have  been  working  fairly  hard  since  then 
in  order  to  get  the  information.  Ignoring  for 
the  moment  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
applications  for  Toronto  and  York  cited  in 
the  newspaper  report  are  somewhat  in  excess 
of  those  reported  to  the  department  by  the 
institutions,  one  need  only  compare  the 
figures  cited,  25,500  applications,  with  the 
total  Grade  13  enrolment  of  40,000  students, 
for  the  estimated  first  >'ear  university  enrol- 
ment of  6,970,  to  see  the  difference  that  is 
created  by  the  figures  that  have  been  used. 

While  there  is  little  question  that  many 
students  seek  initially  to  enrol  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Toronto  and  York,  we  might  also 
keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  14 
other  very  good  universities  in  Ontario,  also 
providing  high  quality  education  to  aspiring 
candidates.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  at  it  from 
a  straight  statistical  point  of  view,  73  per  cent 
of  the  first  year  places  are  to  be  found  in 
these   other  institutions. 

To  deal  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  questions 
by  the  member  for  Peterborough— because  I 
hope  I  have  answered  the  first  two  parts  for 
him  in  some  detail— the  basis  of  the  figures  I 
have  cited  concerning  the  number  of  places 
available  at  our  Ontario  universities,  I  think 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough that  every  qualified  Grade  13  student 
should  be  able  to  find  a  place  at  one  of  our 
provincially  assisted  universities,  although  ob- 
viously there  may  be  some  limitations  on  the 
number  of  openings  in  particular  programmes 
at  particular  institutions.  Certainly  increasing 


numbers  of  our  young  people— and  I  think 
we  should  be  very  thankful  for  this— are 
seeking  admission  to  institutions  of  higher 
education;  and  the  projections  of  university 
enrolment  naturally  make  provision  for  this 
increase. 

Dealing  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, while  the  termination  of  Grade  13  ex- 
ternal examinations  has  undoubtedly  affected 
the  admission  requirements  and  procedures 
at  our  universities,  the  apparent  difficulty  with 
numbers  of  applications  arises  from  the  pro- 
cessing of  the  multiple  application  forms  and 
not  from  the  absence  of  the  external  examin- 
ations. Just  picture  what  August  would  be 
like,  sir,  if  we  had  40,000  students  with 
their  papers  being  marked.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
sent method  of  assessing  Grade  13  students 
permits  confirmation  of  admission  about  two 
months  sooner  than  was  possible  just  two 
years  ago.  This  year's  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  university  are  not  of  course  affected 
by  projected  changes  in  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  had  assessed  the  applications 
at  the  other  provincially  assisted  universities, 
in  which  he  said  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  first-year  places  are.  It  might  make  his 
argument  that,  in  fact,  the  distribution  of  the 
applications  will  sift  out  the  problem  over  the 
summer,  if  he  were  to  give  us  some  further 
information  on  what  these  other  colleges  are 
experiencing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
getting  reports,  as  we  have  in  other  years, 
from  all  the  institutions.  And  I  thing  if  the 
hon.  member  were  to  look  back  in  Hansard, 
I  can  be  corrected,  but  I  think  the  same  type 
of  question  was  asked  a  year  ago.  The 
problem  was  really  quite  similar  because  of 
the  multiple  applications.  As  I  say,  our  pro- 
jections are  for  some  29,300  or  29,400  first- 
year  students;  there  is  a  projected  student 
place  accommodation  of  some  31,300. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask 
a  question.  I  must  say  I  did  get  lost  some- 
what in  those  figures,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  is  saying  that  there  is  a  2,000 
shortfall  in  first-year  places  in  those  who  are 
expected  to  take  their  place  in  universities. 
Is  that  true?  31,000  places,  I  think  he  said, 
and  29,000  who  are  expected  to  turn  up  in 
the  universities  in  first  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  actually  the  short- 
fall is  not  in  the  number  of  places,  Hope- 
fullv  the  shortfall  will  be  in  the  number  of 
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applications  to  fill  the  places.  We  are  esti- 
mating and  the  figure  could  be  higher.  We 
do  not  know,  because  last  year  right  across 
this  country,  and  it  was  true  south  of  the 
lx>rder,  the  percentage  enrolling  in  univer- 
sities was  higher.  It  did  not  relate  to  the 
Grade  13  examination  procedures  here  at  all. 
The  total  percentages  were  higher  in  most 
jurisdictions;  I  think  the  reason  was  partially 
economic,  and  partially  because  more  students 
recognized  the  desirability  of  attending. 

But,  just  to  repeat  the  figure,  our  estimate 
—based  on  the  information  supplied  by  the 
imiversities— results  in  our  calculations  for 
first  year  of  29,906.  The  capacity,  as  given 
to  us  by  the  universities,  amounts  to  31,347. 
So  if  there  is  a  shortfall  at  this  precise 
moment  it  relates  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions below  the  nimnber  of  student  places 
available.  So,  if  there  is  a  higher  increase 
than  we  anticipated,  there  are  still  some 
1,500-2,000  student  places,  to  provide  should 
we  say  flexibility. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  very 
short  and  simple  question.  If  the  shortfall 
concentrates  in  a  particular  institution,  this 
could  seriously  afiFect  the  financial  structure 
and  the  financing  of  that  institution.  Does 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  have 
any  responsibility  in  the  occasion  that  this 
does  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  equitable 
distribution  of  student  enrolment.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  is 
wondering  what  will  happen  if  a  particular 
"university  has  less  than  its  share.  I  do  not 
really  think  this  will  happen.  This  is  a  hypo- 
ethetical  situation  which  we  would  have  to 
deal  with  if  such  a  situation  were  to  arise. 
We  do  not  envisage  it  happening. 

Mr.  Pitman:  They  could  always  take  com- 
munity college  students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  yes! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

First:  Has  the  Minister  any  powers  to  inter- 
vene in  the  trial  or  hearing  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  of  Constable  Sidney  Brown  on 
charges  that  are  being  widely  interpreted— as 
the  Globe  and  Mail  did  this  morning 
editorially— as  personal  harassment  of  the  man 


who  is  chief  negotiator  for  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Association? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  would  place  his  similar  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  question 
is  a  little  more  simple  but  goes  to  the  same 
point. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  agree  that  the 
pending  charges  against  Sidney  Brown 
brought  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
are  reasonable? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
As  the  matter  is  before  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
hearing,  I  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on 
the  reasonableness  of  the  charge.  It  is  not 
proper  that  I  should.  I  have  no  power  to 
intervene  in  the  laying  of  a  charge  in  police 
discipline.  I  would  point  out  however,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Metro  Toronto  would  note  that  in 
police  regulations,  under  The  Police  Act, 
section  17,  the  board  may  designate  a  county 
court  judge  or  provincial  court  judge  to  hear 
the  charge  or  the  appeal.  I  would  hope  that 
the  board  of  commissioners  might  note  that. 
That  might  be  a  very  proper  way  to  handle 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary  ques- 
tion. Would  the  Attorney  General  care  to 
make  that  regulation  he  just  read  a  manda- 
tory part  of  the  police  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  These  regulations  are 
effective. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  permissible.  I  said  man- 
datory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  no.  The  regulations, 
with  which  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is 
familiar,  cover  minor  offences  and  major 
offences.  The  discipline  of  a  pohce  force, 
ordinarily  should  come  through  its  chief  and 
through  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 
TJiere  is  provision  here  for  appeal  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission. 

If  this  were  heard  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  ap- 
peal can  go  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion. But,  there  is  that  special  provision— 
which  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House— that  the  trial  may  be  taken  be- 
fore a  judge  of  the  provincial  court  or  the 
county  court.  To  make  it  mandatory  that  in 
every  case  this  be  done,  would  be  wrong. 
There  must  be  the  usual  disdplinary  pro- 
cedures. 
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Many  ofFences  are  minor,  and  even  the 
major  offences  are  not  what  I  would  regard 
as  criminal  things  at  all.  But  to  say  that 
every  such  case  must  go  before  the  county 
court  judge  would  not  be  a  sensible  procedure. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  man  is  not  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice:  will  the  Minister  in- 
vestigate the  problems  faced  by  tenants  in  tlie 
Queen  Street  East  apartment  building  with 
regard  to  their  leases  as  outlined  in  the  letter 
to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star's  "Help  Wanted" 
column,  by  Elizabeth  Stachen? 

Secondly,  when  will  the  Minister  introduce 
amendments  to  The  Landlord  and  Tenants 
Act  to  avoid  repetition  of  such  abuses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  expect  that  I  would  be  investigating  the 
plea  that  is  set  forth  in  the  "Help  Wanted" 
ad.  The  second  part  of  the  question,  when 
will  we  introduce  our  amendments?  Our 
studies  have  been  going  on  steadily  since  the 
delivery  of  the  report  and  I  would  not  anti- 
cipate that  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  this  month 
before  the  session  adjourns,  but  I  would  hope 
we  would  be  able  to  present  something  as 
as  soon  as  it  resumes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. Has  the  department  investigated  the 
alleged  violation  of  PCV  licence  regulations 
in  eastern  Ontario,  as  outhned  by  Roland 
Stroub  in  a  hearing  before  the  Ontario  High- 
way Transport  Board  on  June  13? 

Secondly,  what  justification  is  there  for 
the  transport  board  considering  revocation 
of  the  licence  of  Mr.  Stroub  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Eamer  Day  Transport  Company, 
when  the  documented  evidence  indicates  that 
he  has  secured  this  business  from  drug  stores, 
hospitals,  wholesalers,  and  so  on  because  he 
provided  the  delivery  service  needed,  while 
the  big  transport  companies  could  not,  or  did 
not,  provide  adequate  service? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett   (Minister  of  Transport): 

This  carrier  applied  to  the  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  for  an  extension  of  his  Hcence. 
The  hearing  was  held  in  Ottawa  on  March 
27  last.  Stroub  appeared  with  counsel  and 
witnesses,  failed  to  make  a  case  and  his  ap- 
plication was  refused.  Because  of  Stroub's 
own  evidence  on  that  occasion— two  convic- 
tions for  operating  contrary  to  his  licence— 
and  on  written  complaint  from  an  interested 
party,  a  review  was  ordered  and  held  in  To- 


ronto on  Friday,  June  13  last.  No  decision 
has  yet  been  given. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Minister  answer  my  first  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  inspectors  will  take  a  little 
time  off  from  harassing  Mr.  Stroub  to  investi- 
gate the  documented  allegations  of  other 
violations  of  the  PCV  hcences  in  the  same 
area? 

Hen.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  add  that  our  in- 
spectors are  well  aware  of  the  situation  there 
and  the  evidence  from  the  records  of  the 
highway  transport  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  fur- 
ther question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Minister  should  evade  answering  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

To  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Minister  to  assist  in  any  way  in 
resolving  the  union  situation  in  the  cement- 
forming  section  of  the  construction  industry? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question,  it  de- 
pends on  the  type  of  assistance  required,  but 
if  an  appropriate  application  is  made  under 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  by  the  parties,  it 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
way  of  a  supplementary  question:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  earlier  developments  produced 
what  became  known  as  the  "jimgle"  of  the 
construction  industry  resulting  in  such  chaos 
that  you  had  to  have  a  Royal  commission— 
and  extraordinary  action  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion—does the  Minister  not  feel  that  here  is 
a  place  where  some  initiative  might  avoid  the 
development  of  a  comparable  kind  of  jungle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
is  being  looked  at,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  as  simple  as  the  hon.  member  indicates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
simple. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister:  Would  the  Prime 
Minister  inform  me  when  I  may  expect  to 
receive  the  answers  to  the  questions  standing 
in  my  name  on  the  order  paper,  which  relate 
to  the  Indian  people  of  our  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  first  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  there 
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is  no  effort  being  made  to  withhold  informa- 
tion. It  involves  some  ten  departments  aaid 
I  think  I  could  assure  him  that  he  will  have 
it  within  the  next  few  days.  In  any  event,  I 
would  hope  he  will  have  it  before  the  House 
rises. 

I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  other  ques- 
tions on  the  order  paper  while  we  are  deal- 
ing witli  this,  they  are  all  in  the  process 
of  being  answered.  I  will  table  as  many 
answers  as  I  can  and  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  should  have  the  floor  because  he  has 
a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister  also. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Will  the 
Prime  Minister  give  sympathedc  considera- 
tion to  the  request  by  the  sovithwest  Oakville 
property  owners  association  that  he  intervene 
to  obtain  a  municipal  board  hearing  on 
Halton's  board  of  education  $32  million 
budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

question  is  "sympatiietic  consideration".  This 
is  a  question  of  law.  If  regulations  and  laws 
provide  for  the  mimicipal  board  to  undertake 
such  hearing,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  will 
not  or  could  not.  I  do  not  think  it  lies  with 
me  to  interefere  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
they  do  hear  it,  it  will  be  accepted  on  its 
merits. 

But  if  there  is  no  opportunity  in  law  for  it 
to  be  heard  by  the  municipal  board,  whether 
I  am  sympathetic  or  not  will  make  very 
little,  if  any  difference,  because  the  procedures 
of  the  board  are  not  governed  by  my  sym- 
pathies or  anybody  else's.  They  are  governed 
by  the  Act  which  set  up  the  board.  If  it  is 
a  proper  application,  it  will  be  in  due  course 
heard. 

Mr.  Shulman:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
inasmuch  as  the  request  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  will  he  then  forward 
it  on  to  the  municipal  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
interfere  with  the  functioning  of  the  munici- 
pal board.  Let  me  make  that  very  clear.  I 
suppose  anybody  could  write  to  me  and  ask 
for  me  to  interfere  with  the  application  of 
any  law  this  Legislature  passes.  I  may  be  com- 
pletely sympathetic  to  the  application,  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

There  are  procedures  laid  down  and  what 
is  this  going  to  be  construed  as— a  direction 
from  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  board  to 
hear  it  whether  it  is  authorized  to  do  so  or 
not?  This  is  the  type  of  situation  in  which  I 
would  not  put  myself. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  would  complete  his  questions  and 
then  we  will  take  the  other  question  of  the 
member  for   Sudbury. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  (luestion  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport: 

In  view  of  the  revelations  on  last  night's 
CBC  progranune  "Soundings"  about  a  former 
employee  in  the  Minister's  department,  Mr. 
Richard  Racey,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
suffering  that  this  man  has  undergone  follow- 
ing his  efforts  to  warn  the  public  about  the 
noise  pollution  problem,  will  the  Minister 
order  an  inquiry  to  determine  if  Mr.  Racey 's 
pilot's  hcence  can  be  returned  as  tliis  is  his 
only  trade? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  misdirected.  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  he  put  his  inquiry  to 
the  federal  Minister  of  Transport,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  very  red  face. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):   Better  quit  letter  writing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management: 

In  view  of  the  editorial  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Audubon  magazine 
which  points  out  the  dangers  to  human  and 
animal  health  from  the  use  of  DDT  in  this 
province,  and  further  points  out  that  the 
control  measures  so  far  instituted  by  the 
provincial  government  have  not  reduced  the 
use  of  DDT  in  Ontario  "by  more  than  one  or 
two  per  cent",  will  the  Minister  immediately 
institute  a  proper  control  programme,  or  will 
he  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this  province? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
control  measures  instituted  by  the  provincial 
government  in  the  use  of  DDT  are,  in  my 
opinion,  effective  and  confine  the  use  of  DDT 
to  those  applications  and  locations  where 
DDT  is  essential  for  a  significant  agricultural 
production.  Also,  the  use  is  not  expected  to 
create  any  hazard  to  human  or  animal  life. 

While  this  programme  of  permitting  limited 
use  of  DDT  remains  in  force,  monitoring  will 
be  continued  and  the  results  of  this  monitor- 
ing evaluated  to  confirm  the  safety  of  the 
entire  programme. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  If  the  Minister  is 
presented  with  proof  that  animal  life  is  being 
affected  here  in  Ontario,  will  he  then  take 
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steps  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  will  not  give  the  hon. 
member  an  unequivocal  "yes".  But  if  this  is 
so,  this  may  indicate  that  our  control  pro- 
gramme is  not  successful  and  other  measures 
will  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  question  of  which  notice  was 
given  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  had   finished  his   questions   because 
the  only  other  question  I  have  is  for  Health. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services,  No.  1870,  I  believe  it 
is.  It  has  been  waiting  for  some  days. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  would  wonder  why  he  is 
so  rude. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Only  to  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  have  any  other  ques- 
tion except  one  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Your  machinery  is 
breaking  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  member 
will  send  me  his  question,  I  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  later  when  I  have  checked. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Mrs.    M.    Renwick    (Scarborough    Centre): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  On  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  order- 
ing the  questions  today  according  to  Min- 
ister or  according  to  catching  Mr.  Speaker's 
eye? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Neither.  I  do  my  best  to  have 
the  questions  of  tlie  Prime  Minister  asked 
when  he  is  in  the  House,  because  very  often 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  and  I  would  like 
the  members  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  their  answers  from  him.  Then  it  is  as 
members  have  caught  my  eye,  and  I  say  the 


next  member  who  has  caught  my  eye  is  the 
hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  who  was  on 
his  feet  a  short  time  ago. 

Of  course,  I  will  also  insert  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  in  the  list  when  I  locate 
his  question. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you. 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  would  the  Minister  inform  the 
House  what  specific  changes  in  the  labour 
laws  of  Ontario  are  contemplated?  When  may 
the  House  expect  this  legislation  to  be  in- 
troduced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes 
will  be  a  matter  of  government  policy  and  I 
will  advise  the  members  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  expect  the  legislation  will  not  be  introduced 
this  session,  but  at  the  next. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  Minister  accept  a 
supplementary  question?  Would  he  inform  the 
House  with  some  precision  just  what  areas  of 
change  he  was  adverting  to  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie?  Ex-parte  injunctions  was  one  of  the 
areas  mentioned.  Were  there  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  that  was  a  matter 
mentioned  to  me,  and  other  matters  were 
those  referred  to  in  the  Rand  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  of 
June  5  between  Mr.  Soady  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Schultz  Diecasting  of  Lind- 
say, and  Local  884,  UAW? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  question  has  been 
here  for  some  time,  but  a  proposal  was  made 
by  the  company  and  that  was  rejected  by  the 
union. 

Mr.  De  Monte:  I  have  a  further  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Labour: 

In  view  of  the  appointment  of  W.  H. 
Dickie,  director  of  conciliation  services  in  the 
department,  as  chairman  of  a  conciliation  dis- 
pute on  June  11,  is  it  the  Minister's  intention 
to  follow  this  precedent  with  regular  appoint- 
ments of  senior  members  of  his  department 
to  such  positions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  Dickie  as  chairman  of  the 
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conciliation  board  was  not  intended  as  a 
precedent  for  future  appointments  of  this 
kind.  But  the  decision  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
parties  requested  that  appointment. 

A  further  consideration  was  that  Mr.  Dickie, 
before  he  was  connected  with  the  department, 
had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  same 
parties  on  a  conciliation  board  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  would  now  like  to  ask 
her  question? 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  afraid  if  you  were  ordering  according 
to  Ministers,  the  Minister  concerned  might 
leave  the  House. 

A  question  for  the  Minister  of  Justice:  when 
did  the  Minister  last  meet  with  the  Police 
Commission  of  Ontario,  and  for  how  long? 

When  will  the  Minister  meet  with  them 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met 
with  the  Police  Association  of  Ontario  on 
April  14  at  4.00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
would  think  we  spent  perhaps  an  hour  on 
that  occasion,  and  if  I  might  elaborate  on 
that  I  had  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  present.  We  were  particularly 
discussing  the  regulations.  Generally,  that  was 
the  whole  subject  of  our  discussion,  along 
with  some  other  matters. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Sidney  Brown  and  Fred  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Brown  being  president  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Association  and  Mr.  MacDonald  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association,  by 
telephone  on  one  or  two  occasions  since  then. 
I  attempted  to  arrange  a  further  meeting  with 
both  the  OPA.  and  the  OPPA  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week. 

It  did  not  suit  the  convenience  of  both 
associations,  so  the  meeting  was  arranged 
some  days  ago  for  June  25,  when  we  will  be 
meeting  both  associations,  and,  I  anticipate, 
also  at  that  time  with  the  police  commission 
and  perhaps  other  officials  as  well,  possibly 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police. 

We  have  had  quite  a  continuing  com- 
munication I  might  say. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  ac- 
cept a  supplementary  question? 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  there  is  an 
unrest  due  to  not  having  met  with  you  since 
the  first  meeting? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wighart:  I  have  seen  reports 
made  by  one  individual  who  has  not  made 
much  eflFort  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  am 
aware  of  some  unrest,  as  he  expresses  it,  but 
the  reports  were  not  accurate.  There  was 
not  much  point  in  meeting  until  we  had 
made  some  progress  to  report. 

The  report  which  I  made  to  Mr.  Brown— 
this  would  be  ten  days  ago,  were  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulations  we  were  discussing, 
reported  a  very  wide  area  of  progress  in  that 
field— that  matter  has  been  pretty  well  con- 
cluded now  I  think.  I  am  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  suggestion  of  unrest  but  it  is 
much  exaggerated  in  the  newspaper  reports 
I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  now  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  that  I  have  question  1870 
of  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  which 
is  marked  by  me  as  having  been  taken  as 
notice  yesterday. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  me  whether  that 
was  the  situation  or  whether  it  has  not  been 
asked? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  the  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
asked  it?  Would  he  please  do  so  now,  it 
was  my  error. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  was  another  question 
taken  as  notice,  Mr.  Speaker.  Was  a  young 
man  assaulted  in  the  Welland  jail  recentiy, 
resulting  in  a  broken  nose?  Was  it  impossible 
to  determine  who  had  made  the  assault,  and 
as  a  result,  was  every  prisoner  in  the  corridor 
punished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  was  not  sure  I  had  this— the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  appreciate  I  have  a  whole  file  of  his 
letters  and  questions  and  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
keep  them  all  in  their  order.  I  do  not  know 
which  ones  are  ready  to  answer  and  which 
ones  are  being  investigated. 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  young  man  was  assaidted  in 
the  jail— the  answer  is,  "yes". 

Now  that  I  am  on  my  feet  I  realize  why  1 
held  this— there  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  his  nose  was  actually  broken  or  not 
so  I  was  not  ready  to  answer  it  really. 

Was  it  impossible  to  determine  who  had 
made  the  assault?  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  to  that  is  that  charges  were  laid  against 
two  men  in  connection  with  the  incident.  To 
the  question:  "Was  every  prisoner  in  that 
corridor  punished?"— the  answer  is,  "no". 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  land  in  Essex  and  Kent  coun- 
ties have  not  been  worked  or  seeded  due  to 
excessive  rainfall? 

Will  the  Minister  have  officials  of  his  de- 
partment survey  the  area  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  would  the  Minister  be 
prepared,  after  having  a  report  of  the  area, 
to  act  in  assisting  farmers  who  have  not  been 
able  to  seed  due  to  excessive  rainfall? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  this 
question  I  would  say  that  we  have  had  a 
constant  report  from  all  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  last  one  being  received  on  June  13, 
which  indicate  that  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula  has  suffered  extensive  rainfall 
and  that  seeding  has  been  delayed.  In  fact, 
some  crops  have  had  to  be  replanted  in  that 
area. 

However,  generally  throughout  the  prov- 
ince the  crop  picture  is  reasonably  good.  Most 
of  the  crop— the  last  report  we  have  is  of  the 
day  before  yesterday— indicates  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  Ontario  is  now 
planted.  However,  I  admit  that  that  area  of 
the  province  has  sustained  a  lot  more  damage 
than  other  areas  from  excessive  rainfall. 

We  will  be  completing  a  more  accurate 
survey  of  the  southwestern  Ontario  area,  not 
only  Essex  and  Kent  counties,  but  also  in 
the  lower  part  of  Lambton  county,  which  the 
hon.  member  has  mentioned  to  me— the  repre- 
sentative for  Lambton  (Mr.  L.  C.  Hender- 
son)—on  numerous  occasions,  of  the  real 
concern  there.  Part  of  Elgin  county  and  the 
lower  tip  of  Middlesex  county  also. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  we  can  do 
as  far  as  the  matter  of  assistance  is  con- 
cerned. Crop  insurance  is  available  after  the 
■crop  is  planted,  but  at  this  stage  there  are 
so  many  opportunities  available  to  plant  other 
crops,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  loss  sustained.  Of  course, 
even  crops  planted  at  this  late  date  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  type  of  summer 
we  have  and  whether  we  get  an  early  frost 
or  not  next  fall,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows  so 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
further  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 


Mr.  Ruston:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  of  the  current  dis- 
pute between  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union  in  connection  with  the  compulsory 
overtime  practices  of  the  company  at  its 
Talbotville  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  situation.  This  dispute  centres 
around  the  interpretation  of  the  collective 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  both  parties  concerning  over- 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay.    We  are  coming  to  Downsview. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour. 

Has  The  Department  of  Labour's  industrial 
safety  branch  laid  charges  against  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Company  of  Port  Arthur  and 
two  employees  for  their  failure  to  wear  safety 
shoes  which  resulted  in  two  foot  injuries? 

Has  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
Ontario,  demanded  a  refund  of  compensation 
payments  from  one  of  these  employees;  and 
if  so,  why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question  from  the  hon.  member,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  first  part  the  answer  is  "yes".  Two 
charges  have  been  laid  against  the  employer, 
under  the  regulations  of  The  Industrial  Safety 
Act;  and  one  charge  has  been  laid  against 
each  of  two  employees. 

In  reference  to  the  second  part,  the  board 
has  requested  a  refund  of  compensation  pay- 
ments from  one  of  the  workers  because  it 
was  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation, that  that  employee  had  violated  a 
section  of  the  Act  dealing  with  this  particular 
matter— it  is  section  3  (1)  (b). 

Mr.  Stokes:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question? 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  employer 
cannot  even  get  a  decision  from  the  employee 
in  the  industrial  safety  branch  to  designate 
what  area  of  the  plant  this  equipment  is  to 
be  worn— they  said  that  is  up  to  you.  Are 
you  aware  that  they  cannot  get  a  decision 
from  your  employee  on  that  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that  and  I  would  question  whether 
that  is  really  the  whole  story. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Will  the  Minister  assure  the  residents  of 
northeastern  Ontario  that  neither  Ontario 
Hydro  nor  any  other  government  department 
will  use  rain  making  equipment  in  that  area 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  Hydro 
has  no  intention  of  using  cloud  seeding  or  so- 
called  rain  making  equipment  in  northeastern 
Ontario  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 


Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  he  is  still  here. 

Would  the  Attorney  General  advise  on 
how  many  occasions  wiretapping  has  been 
authorized  by  Chief  Mackey  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  force  from  November, 
1968,  to  this  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Commissioner  does  not  report 
to  me  and  I  do  not  have  this  information.  I 
might  be  able  to  get  it  by  some  means  or 
other,  but  I  certainly  do  not  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  the  hon.  member 
read  the  police  legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a  sup- 
plementary question,  would  the  Attorney 
General  attempt  to  get  it  and  advise  the 
House  at  the  earliest  opportunity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  that  was  an- 
swered, Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  said  you  might  be  able  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Due  to  the  announcement  of  a  second  by- 
pass for  the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  could  the 
Minister  advise  what  actions  are  being  taken 
by  the  department  to  build  a  by-pass  for  the 
city  of  Woodstock,  as  promised  in  1967? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  by- 
pass for  the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  only  one  by- 


pass has  been  approved  or  even  considered. 
The  confusion  possibly  rests  in  the  fact  that 
originally,  the  council  of  St.  Thomas  indi- 
cated their  preference  for  a  line  outside  the 
city.  This  decision  was  later  reversed  by  coun- 
cil who  favoured  another  location  closer  to 
the  business  district  and  this  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  department. 

Insofar  as  the  bypass  in  Woodstock  is  con- 
cerned, studies  have  been  undertaken  by  both 
the  city  and  the  department  and  to  date,  no 
satisfactory  solution  has  been  reached. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  department  having 
promised  to  construct  the  Woodstock  bypass. 
But  they  did  agree  to  work  with  the  city  to 
attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Highways,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Can  the  Minister  indicate  when  the  con- 
struction of  No.  53  Freeway  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  vdll  be  proceeded  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  road 
in  question  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  and  any  announcement  rela- 
tive to  the  start  of  construction  must  emanate 
from  that  municipality. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  A  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. First,  let  me  just  say  to  him,  the  an- 
swer to  his  note  was  yes.  Has  the  dei>artment 
made  any  representation  to  the  Burhngton 
council  in  regard  to  the  pollution  aspects  of 
the  proposed  Texaco  development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  asked  to  do  so. 
I  am  aware  of  a  proposal  by  the  Texaco  com- 
pany. I  can  only  say  that  if  the  council  of  the 
town  of  Burlington  decides  to  permit  the 
proposed  development,  staff  of  my  department 
will  ensure  that  all  requirements  are  met  and 
that  pollution  problems  will  be  kept  to  the 
absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  from  June  17  and  I  will  ask 
that  first. 

Will  the  Minister  certify  the  trade  of  power 
linemen  as  requested  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Pubhc  Employees? 

If  not,  why  not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  this 
time  to  establish  a  provincial  apprentice- 
ship programme  for  the  trade  of  linemen. 
For  the  past  several  years,  officials  of  our 
industrial  training  branch  have  worked 
closely  with  the  unions  and  the  employer 
associations  in  this  industry  to  develop  an 
apprenticeship  programme  that  would  have 
the  full  support  of  both  labour  and  manage- 
ment. To  this  date,  agreement  has  not  been 
reached. 

In  our  view,  if  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gramme is  to  work,  it  must  have  the  support 
and  the  endorsation  of  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  both  the  employers  and  the  employees 
in  the  industry  concerned. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  May  I  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary? Who  is  holding  this  up;  is  it  the  em- 
ployees who  will  not  agree  or  the  companies 
that  will  not  agree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  is  not  agreement  as 
to  a  programme  on  both  sides,  but  I  think 
that  the  employers  are  the  ones— at  the 
moment— who  have  not  reached  a  consensus. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  I  might  interrupt 
the  hon.  member  for  a  moment.  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  is  on  his  feet.  I  do  not 
see  a  question.  Is  it  a  point  of  order  or  priv- 
ilege? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  due  course,  I  would  like  to  place  a  ques- 
tion standing  in  the  name  of  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis ) . 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  due  course,  yes.  The  hon. 
member  will  proceed  then. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  question  to  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

In  view  of  the  article  in  today's  Toronto 
Telegram  entitled  "Pirates  from  U.S.  Raiding 
Ontario  Lakes",  will  the  Minister  restrict  land 
use  permits  currently  issued  to  Americans  to 
under  one  week  or  less? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River,  the  problem  is  not 
with  land  use  permits.  We  have  not  issued 
any  land  use  permits  to  these  people.  We 
allow  anybody  to  camp,  for  private  purposes, 
on  Crown  land  up  to  three  weeks  without 
authority.  The  concern  here  is  with  the  com- 
mercial air  carriers  based  in  the  United  States 
who  are  entitled,  under  a  federal  licence,  to 


fly  into  any  place  in  Ontario  and  camp  for  a 
period  of  less  than  three  weeks  on  any  lake. 

They  are  then  allowed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  without  checking  in  any  Cana- 
dian border  customs  station.  They  can  return 
to  their  base  and  check  with  the  United 
States  customs.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the 
concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  lands 
and  forests  oflBcers  have  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  at  any  convenient  location,  that 
there  has  been  no  breach  of  the  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests— 
and  the  hon.  member,  I  believe,  was  at  this 
meeting  some  time  last  winter— had  the  matter 
brought  again  to  our  attention  by  the  north- 
western commercial  operators,  and  they  asked 
that  a  meeting  be  established  some  time  in 
the  early  summer. 

A  meeting  is  being  held,  I  believe,  some- 
time within  the  next  week  or  so,  at  the 
Lakehead  and  there  will  be  representatives 
from  the  Canadian  Transport  Commission, 
the  Northwest  Air  Carriers  Association,  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information  and 
ofiicials  from  our  department  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  effectively  control  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  the  hon.  member  knows,  we  are  very 
concerned  about  it  and  we  hope  that  we  will 
be  able,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  federal 
authorities,  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
perhaps  I  should  hold  this,  but  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  ask  at  this  time.  Can  the 
Minister  not  restrict  the  use  of  the  Crown 
lands  to  Americans  on  this  three-week  allow- 
ance that  now  exists?  Can  the  Minister  not 
pass  regulations  within  his  department  stat- 
ing that  they  cannot  do  this?  Secondly,  can 
the  Minister  not  require  as  one  of  the  pro- 
visos of  the  issuance  of  a  hunting  or  fishing 
licence,  that  these  people  stop  and  be  checked 
before  they  leave  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  can  be  corrected,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  under  federal 
authority  that  these  people  come  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  to  fish  and  camp 
here  or  do  whatever  they  wish.  They  are  not 
required  to  report  to  any  Canadian  customs 
ofiice. 

Also,  we  have  under  consideration,  some 
means  within  our  own  department  of  trying 
to  control  this.  Tjhis  summer  we  will  be  in- 
tensifying our  efforts.  Our  main  concern  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  game  and  fishing  regu- 
lations. We  have  our  own  planes  of  course 
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and  our  own  sta£F.  Also,  we  are  looking  to 
hiring  commercial  non-departmental  planes 
to  do  more  check  spotting.  I  hope  that  we 
can  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Pitman:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs.  It  is  1888,  June  17. 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  special  audit  into  alleged  bonusing  of  the 
industry  in  the  town  of  Trenton? 

Secondly,  what  steps  can  the  department 
take  to  assist  the  town  of  Trenton  to  secure 
tax  abatements  previously  granted  if  indus- 
tries refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  town? 

Thirdly,  will  the  Minister  be  conducting 
any  investigation  into  the  charges  made  by 
the  mayor  of  Trenton  that  other  municipalities 
are  defying  the  legislation  and  are  giving 
similar  advantages  to  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question:  I  think  the 
member  will  recall— or  perhaps  he  did  not 
hear  me  say— that  I  had  issued  an  order  on 
that  when  I  tabled  the  report.  I  issued  an 
order  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  recommendations  which  had 
been  made. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  suppose  that  if  the  town  is  unable 
to  collect  these  back  taxes,  consideration 
would  have  to  be  had  to  taking  the  matter 
to  the  courts  to  do  so. 

The  third  part  of  the  question:  Generally 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  going  on  in 
other  mimicipalities.  We  hear  nmiours  from 
time  to  time,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
general  charges  or  suggestions  which  are 
being  made  by  the  major  of  Trenton  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  advises  me 
that  he  has  the  answer  to  the  question  placed 
by  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Pilkey), 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  will  put  the  question  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Oshawa,  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

(1)  Does  the  Minister  intend  to  discuss 
with  the  unions  having  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  certain  municipal  employees  the  full  impli- 
cations of  amalgamation  and  regional  gov- 
ernment? 


(2)  Has  the  Minister  advised  the  unions 
corK-erncd  of  impending  mergers  of  munici- 
palities? 

(3)  If  not,  does  he  intend  to  do  so? 

(4)  Will  there  ]>e  an  opportunity  for  those 
unions  immediately  concerned  with  amalga- 
mated municipalities  to  appear  before  tiie 
standing  committee  on  legal  and  municipal 
bills? 

(5)  Has  there  been  any  discussion  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  on  employees  in  terms  of 
working  conditions  and  Ix-nefits  when  there 
is  an  amalgamation  of  existing  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  question  was 
placed  and  taken  as  notice. 

In  reply  to  the  first  three  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  that  I  have  met  with  the 
provincial  executive  of  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees  to  discuss  all  aspects  of 
employer/employee  relations  in  the  formation 
of  regional  government  and  municipal  con- 
solidations. In  addition,  members  of  my  staff 
have  met  with  various  employee  groups,  such 
as  the  fire  fighters  and  associations— during  the 
drafting  of  specific  regional  government  legis- 
lation, and  we  intend  to  pursue  this  practice. 
I  have  also  agreed  to  send  copies  of  all 
statements,  proposals  and  first  reading  legis- 
lation to  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Em- 
ployees. We  also  received  special  requests 
from  public  employee  groups  for  information 
to  be  used  in  seminars  and  conferences.  A 
recent  case  in  point  was  a  union  seminar  at 
the  Lakehead  on  the  impact  of  amalgamation 
for  municipal  i)ersonnel. 

The  fourth  question:  Regional  goverimient 
legislation  has  thus  far  not  been  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  on  legal  and  muni- 
cipal bills.  Members  of  CUPE  and  other 
employee  groups  were  specifically  invited  to 
a  series  of  meetings  which  we  held  last  week 
to  discuss  the  legislation,  and  did,  in  fact,  ask 
a  number  of  questions. 

Finally,  amalgamation  of  existing  services 
through  municipal  consolidation  can  be 
accomplished  through  several  different  tech- 
niques. In  ordinary  municipal  consohdations 
resulting  from  decisions  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board  upon  municipal  application,  em- 
ployee/employer relations  are  handled  by  the 
municipalities  themselves,  and  all  the  regular 
legal  procedures  and  safeguards  applied.  In 
the  Lakehead,  this  general  principle  was  fol- 
lowed, but  because  the  amalgamation  was 
effected  by  provincial  legislation,  the  legisla- 
tion embodied  specific  guarantees  such  as 
offers  of  employment,  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  my  staff  have  been  working 
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with  the  municipahties  and  employee  associa- 
tions to  develop  an  acceptable  transitional 
arrangement.  When  municipal  consolidations 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  regional 
government,  we  have  written  in  the  legisla- 
tion guarantees  similar  to  those  considered  by 
this  House  in  The  City  of  the  Lakehead 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  now  wishes  to  place  a  question. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
place  the  question  of  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  to  the  Min- 
isiter  of  Labour:  Was  an  informal  hearing 
held  on  Saturday  last,  June  14,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
enquiring  into  certain  irregularities  within  the 
operation  of  the  board?  Was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  ten  board  administrative  sections  asked 
to  resign  as  a  result  of  that  meeting?  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  requested  resigna- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
this  question  as  notice.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion from  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  member  wishes 
to  ask  it  as  he  did  the  other  one  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Minister  has  a  copy  he  can  read  the  ques- 
tion and  give  us  the  answer.  We  seem  to  have 
lost  that. 

Ml-.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
would  wait  until  I  make  sure  it  has  been 
processed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ques- 
tion 1878. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  read  it  tlien,  and  then  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  The  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa  was:  Would  the 
Minister  inform  the  House  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  conciliation  procedures  in 
tlie  negotiations  between  W.  J.  Gage  Limited 
and  Local  28  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders?  The  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  conciliation  procedure  in 
the  negotiations  between  Local  28  and  W.  J. 
Gage  Limited  have  been  completed,  and  the 
parties  have  been  notified  of  my  decision  not 
to  appoint  a  conciliation  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  has  an  announcement  of  in- 
terest to  the  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  annoimce  to  the 
House  that  Rooms  417  and  419  will  be  avail- 
able on  June  24,  between  the  hours  of  8.00 
a.m.  and  8.00  p.m.  for  the  farmer  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  cast  their  vote  on  the 
GFO  plebiscite.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  other  farmers  who  may  be 
here  on  delegations  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  who  will  not  be  home  in  time  to  vote, 
and  that  those  rooms  will  be  made  available 
for  them  to  vote  as  well  on  that  date. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Will  We 
have  scrutineers  in  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we  have  advised 
the  respective  farm  organizations  that  the 
polling  place  will  be  here  and  that  if  they 
wish  to  provide  tlie  scrutineers  they  will  be 
more  than  welcome. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  tlie  day,  if  I  may,  I  have  a 
question  asked  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston),  to  which  I 
would  like  to  give  the  answer.  The  question 
was  in  four  parts,  and  I  think  it  was  read  into 
the  record,  so  I  will  not  read  the  question. 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  is:  Restraining 
orders  are  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  96  of  The  Registry  Act.  These  were 
previously  issued  by  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices,  whose  functions  were  transferred  on 
June  16,  1969,  to  the  director  of  land  registra- 
tion. Restraining  orders  in  most  instances  are 
issued  on  tlie  recommendation  of  a  register 
of  deeds. 

In  some  instances  they  have  been  issued 
upon  the  request  of  the  municipal  council. 
Restraining  orders  are  designed  to  prevent 
confusion  which  result  in  the  records  of  the 
registry  office  when  a  township  lot  containing 
100  or  200  acres,  or  perhaps  more,  is  divided 
by  metes  and  bounds  description  into  in- 
numerable parcels  without  the  benefit  of  a 
registered  plan  of  subdivision.  Although  the 
effect  on  the  owner  is  similar,  the  purpose  of 
a  restraining  order  is  not  the  same  as  the 
purpose  of  a  subdivision  control  bylaw,  under 
section  26,  or  similar  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  under  section  27  (lb)  of  The 
Planning  Act.  The  latter  control  is  for  plan- 
ning purposes  and  is  designed  to  ensure,  for 
example,  that  subdivision  lots  comply  with 
minimum  area  requirements,  that  school  and 
park  sites  are  dedicated,  that  the  roads  are 
up  to  Department  of  Highways  standards, 
and  so  on. 

By  contrast,  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
restraining   order    is    to   require    plans    to    be 
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registered  or  deposited  on  the  basis  of  which 
separate  title  records  may  be  established  in  a 
registry  office  for  individual  parcels.  With 
these  circumstances  in  mind,  the  restraining 
orders  recently  and  previously  registered  in 
the  registry  office  of  the  county  of  Essex  may, 
but  will  not  necessarily,  be  withdrawn,  when 
either  the  local  municipal  council  or  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  imposes  controls 
under  The  Planning  Act.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  control  is  imposed  on  the  direc- 
tor of  land  registration  to  protect  the  registry 
office  records  and  to  facilitate  the  searching 
and  certifying  of  titles.  If  the  imposition  of 
such  control  were  to  be  delayed,  pending  dis- 
cussion with  the  municipal  councils,  the  in- 
tending subdividers  would  be  free,  in  the 
meantime,  to  register  conveyances  creating 
separate  parcels,  and  the  damage,  from  the 
title  point  of  view,  would  then  have  taken 
place. 

The  appropriate  officials  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  continually  in  touch  with 
the  planning  branch  and  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  and  although  the  purposes 
of  the  two  types  of  control  are  not  identical, 
each  department  has  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  other's  problems.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  restraining  order  results  in  an 
improvement  of  the  registry  office  records, 
and  in  many  instances  has  beneficial  side 
eflFects  from  a  plarming  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, these  are  not  intended  as  an  alternative 
subdivision  control  under  The  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  also  a  question 
asked  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Dover- 
court  (Mr.  De  Monte)  is  not  in  his  seat. 
Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wish 
this  question  answered? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  we  would  like  to  have 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  wondering 
whether  I  should  read  the  question  or  just 
the  answer.  The  question  was: 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Angelo  Vito 
Manno  who  has  been  in  the  Don  Jail 
awaiting  trial  for  one  year,  would  the 
Attorney  General  indicate  the  following: 
(a)  When  was  Mr.  Manno  arrested?  (b)  On 
what  charges?  (c)  What  was  the  amount  of 
bail?  (d)  What  is  the  date  of  trial? 

The  answer  is  that  my  officials  advise  me 
Mr.  Manno  was  arrested  on  June  4,  1968, 
and  was  charged  with  two  other  men  with 


two  charges  of  armed  robbery  and  one  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  effect  armed  robbery.  The 
bail  was  set  at  $5,000  for  each  person.  Trial 
date,  I  am  informed,  is  July  2,  1969, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  question  asked 
on  June  12,  No.  1833,  by  the  hon.  mem- 
l)er  for  Grey-Bnice  (Mr.  Sargent).  He  has 
not  been  in  the  House  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  keeps  on  asking. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  keeps  trying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  the 
question  has  never  been  placed.  The  hon. 
member  has  never  been  here  to  place  it.  So 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  have  the 
Minister  answer  it  until  it  has  been  placed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then,  could  I  ask  Mr. 
Speaker— there  is  another  question  which 
reached  my  desk  while  I  was  away.  No.  1834, 
also  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  These  have  been  submitted 
to  Mr.  Speaker's  office,  in  fact  to  the  Minis- 
try, but  the  member  has  not  been  here  when 
the  Minister  has,  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Can  these  be  dis- 
charged then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Attorney  General  has  one 
—I  have  noticed  all  this  research  he  has  been 
doing  into  the  backlog  of  questions— he  has 
one  of  mine  of  four  or  six  weeks  ago  that  he 
might  look  into.  It  is  the  one  that  asks  alx)ut 
who  was  served  in  the  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion by  one.  Bell,  to  prohibit  Walter  Tamo- 
polsky.    He  might  look  into  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  certainly  look  that 
up,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  come  to  my 
mind  at  all.  If  I  have  it,  perhaps  it  is  some- 
where about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  us  try  again. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


RAISING  OF  MONEY  ON  CREDIT  OF 
CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  168,  An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Raising  of  Money  on  the  Credit 
of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Robarts)  mention  yesterday,  among  the  bills 
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that  he  thought  should  have  priority  before 
the  House  rose  for  the  summer,  this  particu- 
lar bill.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  legalities 
of  the  situation  happen  to  be,  whether  or  not 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  access  to  any 
part  of  the  $425  million  that  is  collected  by 
the  government  of  Canada  by  way  of  pre- 
miums on  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  which  is 
borrowed  by  the  province  for  our  use.  I 
would  presume  that  even  without  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  that  certain  of  these  sums 
have  already  been  flowing  into  the  Treasur- 
er's oflSce  for  his  use  in  funding  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  province. 

We  are  quite  interested  that  the  Treasurer 
in  this  bill  has  limited  himself  only  to  the 
availability  of  these  funds  that  we  share  with 
the  federal  government  by  the  way  of  collec- 
tion of  premiums.  The  $425  million,  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  I  believe,  will  be 
entirely  taken  up  by  the  predictions  made  by 
the  Treasurer  and  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  collection  of  premiums  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  dis- 
crepancies in  the  calculations  as  between 
these  two  gentlemen,  or  whether  it  is  a 
fairly  exact  amount.  But  I  feel  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  one  or  two  things  con- 
nected with  this  bill  as  it  comes  forward  year 
l)y  year  that  should  be  cleared  up. 

I  think  it  is  an  occasion  when  the  Minister 
or  the  Treasurer  should  make  some  specific 
references  to  our  funding  policy,  particularly 
noting  the  effect  on  the  market  that  this 
particular  bill,  as  it  changes  from  year  to 
year,  would  have.  I  know  that  he  is  very 
pleased,  as  are  we,  that  Ontario  will  not  have 
to  enter  the  public  market,  but  that  we  have 
access  to  the  $425  million  through  this  special 
arrangement  which  is  so  advantageous  to  the 
province. 

Also,  I  am  under  the  impression,  from  some 
comments  made  by  the  auditor  of  the  prov- 
ince, that  the  total  sum  that  is  authorized 
year  by  year  is  an  additive  sum,  and  that  any 
part  of  it  that  is  not  used  in  the  previous 
year,  by  way  of  borrowing,  is  still  available 
to  the  Treasurer,  even  though  a  further  bill 
is  brought  forward  the  second  year. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  think  the  Treasurer 
should  tell  us  just  what  borrowing  rights  he 
"has,  even  though  this  bill  limits  it  to  $425 
million.  My  impression  is  that  in  other  years 
the  limit  has  been  higher  than  that— some- 
thing around  $500  million— and  that  it  has 
not  always  been  fully  taken  up.  So,  if  the 
auditor  is  correct,  there  should  be  the  power 
contained  in  this  legislation  over  the  years 
for  the  Treasurer,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  to 


extend  the  borrowing  of  this  province  with- 
out any  further  rights  coming  to  him  from 
this  Legislature. 

I  would  further  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
perhaps  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
ment on  this  yourself  at  some  time,  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  legislation  which  I  presume 
could  give  rise  to  a  fairly  general  debate  on 
matters  of  public  concern  in  this  Legislature. 

The  funds  being  raised  here  will  go  to 
support  no  specific  programme,  but  to  the 
total  programme  of  the  government,  and  it 
could  be  a  vehicle  whereby,  in  the  various 
stages,  as  it  progresses  through  this  House, 
other  matters  could  be  raised.  I  would  like 
your  attention  to  that  matter,  sir,  since  we 
have  some  restrictions  on  our  ability  to  raise 
these  general  matters,  as  you  know,  having 
only  two  opportunities  to  vote  "no-confidence" 
in  this  way  as  agreed  by  the  various  parties. 

So,  in  making  these  few  remarks,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Treasurer  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity on  second  reading  to  review  the  debt 
policy  of  this  province,  particularly  what  his 
legal  ability  is  to  expand  the  debt,  based 
on  this  legislation  and  its  companion  bills  over 
the  years;  what  is  the  forecast  as  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned  in  participating  in  the 
premium  collections  of  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan. 

Surely  the  availability  of  these  funds  will 
change  over  the  years  as  the  plan  comes  into 
fuller  operation.  Certainly  in  these  few  years 
—the  last  three  years— when  we  have  had 
access  to  these  premiums,  it  has  been,  I 
would  not  say  a  windfall  particularly,  but  it 
has  been  a  very  convenient  way  for  this 
government  to  finance  various  programmes 
without  going  on  to  the  public  market. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  I  wanted 
to  raise  associated  with  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  interest  rates 
that  we  pay  the  government  of  Canada,  and 
which  we  collect  from  other  governmental 
sources  when  we  put  the  same  money  out  on 
loan  to  them.  These  moneys  are  available  to 
the  Municipal  Improvement  Corporation,  the 
various  university  and  school  development 
aid  corporations,  and  my  understanding  is 
that  we  collect  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of 
interest  from  these  people  who  would  owe 
us  the  money,  and,  by  virtue  of  this,  we 
would  pay  for  the  administration. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  actually 
making  anything  on  the  deal  or  not,  but 
perhaps  this  is  a  time  when  the  Treasurer 
could  explain  the  workings  of  this  area  of 
the  intricate  financing  of  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
might  wait  until  all  the  comments  have  been 
received  on  the  bill  and  then  he  can  reply. 

Mr.  J.  Renvv'ick  (Riverdale):  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to  ha\'e 
the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  Minister. 

I  want  to  refer  once  more  to  a  point  that 
we  raised  last  year  when  this  bill  was  up  for 
second  reading,  and  that  is  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  it  is  such  that  it  is  accumulative 
total  from  year  to  year.  I  am  quite  certain 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  assert 
that  this  is  the  limit  of  the  current  borrow- 
ing power,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  cumulative  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  such  intent. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  One  can  refer  to  that  as 
a  technical  point.  I  do  not  happen  to  think 
it  is  a  technical  point  because  there  is  no 
provision  to  repeal  or  limit  the  application 
of  bills  passed  in  prior  years,  whether  or  not 
the  amounts  authorized  have  been  used  up. 

But  the  substantial  point  that  I  want  to 
make— I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  for  comment 
on  it— is  whether  or  not  this  bill  which 
authorizes  the  raising  of  money  by  way  of 
loans  and  the  issuing  of  securities  of  the 
province,  in  any  way  alters  the  fimdamental 
basic  statement  to  his  budget  made  on  March 
4  last,  which  appears  on  page  1808  of 
Hansard,  where  he  sets  out  the  date  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

That  these  considerations,  taken  together,  per- 
suaded us  to  aim  for  a  balanced  budget,  or  a  small 
budgetary  surplus  to  avoid  the  need  for  borrowing 
in   the   public   capital   market. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  philosophy 
about  borrowing  in  the  market,  but  obviously 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  the  budget 
which  he  presented  at  that  time,  that  the 
government  would  not  be  going  to  the  public 
market  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  his  budget. 

Now,  if  my  assumption  is  correct,  that  the 
Minister  is  such  a  man  of  character  that  he 
would  not  dream  of  changing  that  funda- 
mental aspect  of  his  budget  then  I  would  ask 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  second 
reading,  if  he  would  delineate  for  us  the 
purposes  for  which  he  intends  to  use  this 
borrowing  power  of  $425  million  which,  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  correctly,  is  the 
same  amount  as  was  authorized  a  year  ago  in 
the  annual  bill. 

There  are  listed  in  the  bill,  some  six  or 
seven  purposes  for  which  money  may  be 
raised    by    way    of    loan.    I    would    like    the 


Minister,  in  his  comments  on  second  reading, 
under  each  of  the  headings,  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  and  the  purpose  for  which 
moneys  are  going  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
public  market  by  the  authorization  given  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  Minister  comments  on 
this,  may  I  just  follow  through  the  thought 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  raised, 
namely  the  relationship  of  this  to  the  budget. 

We  have  had,  since  the  budget  came 
down,  some  pretty  significant  changes  in  the 
budget.  What  the  additions  and  subtractions 
are  going  to  be  when  this  is  all  completed  is 
a  rather  fascinating  bit  of  speculation  at  this 
point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  expenditure  of  some  $50  million  more 
than  was  originally  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion. As  I  recall,  there  is  more  for  The  Drain- 
age Act.  There  are  $89  million  more  for  pay- 
ment of  the  unilateral  increase  in  doctors* 
fees. 

Now,  to  be  fair,  on  the  other  side  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  in  receipt  of  $62  or 
$82  million— let  us  not  argue  the  figure  for 
the  moment— during  this  year  from  the  federal 
government  and  some  of  that  may  go  to  such 
things  as  increasing  doctors'  fees  that  would 
be  legitimately,  I  suppose,  an  expenditure  in 
the  health  field. 

But  if  the  rest  of  the  federal  Medicare 
moneys,  presumably  in  the  context  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  yesterday,  are 
received  by  this  government,  they  are  going 
to  be  spent  for  health  services,  not  for  other 
matters. 

So  when  all  this  balancing  has  been  com- 
pleted, what  exactly  are  the  financial  re- 
quirements? That  was  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

In  relation  to  that,  there  is  another  point 
that  I  want  to  raise.  Maybe  this  is  looking 
ahead  a  bit.  It  appears  that  we  are  now 
moving  into  a  new  pattern  for  the  operation 
of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  saying  anything  out  of  school,  when  I 
say  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  ii>timated  to 
me  personally  that  it  is  obvious  we  are  going 
to  have  to  come  back  this  fall  to  finish  this 
session.  He  said  that  the  new  session  will 
begin  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
next  year,  go  on  with  an  Easter  break  and 
a  summer  break  and  be  completed  in  the  fall 
with  whatever  time  is  necessary. 

In  short,  flowing  from  that  is  going  to  be 
a  regular  consideration  of  estimates  of  scmie 
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department  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  half 
of  the  year  is  over.  In  Ottawa  that  raises 
real  complications  because  in  Ottawa  you 
have  post  audits.  Here,  I  understand,  we 
operate  on  a  pre-audit  and  so  the  expenditures 
of  money  are  scrutinized  to  some  degree  by 
the  auditor  in  advance. 

But,  we  are  facing  the  interesting  situation 
in  which— if  this  pattern  does  develop  in  the 
way  that  I  have  just  indicated— there  will  not 
only  be  budgetaiy  amounts  as  spelled  out  into 
the  budget  but  conceivable  additional  appro- 
priations to  them  like  this  year's  extra  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  education,  which  will 
be  decided  upon  by  the  Cabinet.  This  will 
conceivably  result  in  borrowing  because  if 
you  get  to  the  point  where  you  exceed  tax 
revenues  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  borrow- 
ing. All  of  that  may  take  place  some  months 
in  advance  of  an  opportunity  for  the  House 
to  consider  it. 

Without  going  into  more  detail,  I  wonder 
what  thoughts— if  any— the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  on  this  bill  seeking  the  right  to 
loorrow  up  to  $425  million,  in  relation  to 
the  new  pattern  of  scrutinizing  the  expendi- 
ture in  this  House.  It  may  well  involve 
scrutinizing  some  departments  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  instead  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  fewer  pieces  of  legislation 
that  come  before  the  House  in  the  course  of 
a  year  that  have  more  pervasive  principles 
than  this  put  forward  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  granting  of 
power  to  the  Crown,  have  very  deep  roots  in 
our  history.  You  wall  note  that  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  to  do  the  borrowing. 
That  is  the  Crown,  they  are  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  and  asking  Parliament  to  give 
them  that  power. 

I  think  I  am  correct.  There  are  others  that 
are  much  more  versed  in  the  historical  ante- 
cedents, but  I  think  I  am  correct  that  the 
whole  process  starts  in  Parhament.  Sometime 
during  the  session  when  we  get  a  message 
from  the  Crown  asking  us  to  vote  money. 
You  would  never  know  it  by  looking  around 
—and  to  indulge  for  a  moment  in  that  most 
boring,  most  droll  and  the  most  repetitive 
game  that  is  played  in  this  Parliament— that 
some  day  Parliament  might  decide  that  the 
executive  council,  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  and  the  Cabinet  are  not  going  to 
have  the  power  to  borrow  any  money.  That 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Minister. 


But  the  source  of  their  power  is  here.  They 
come  here  with  the  request  from  the  Crown. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  why  the  bill  is 

here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  They  come  with  the  re- 
quest from  the  Crown.  To  sharpen  the  focus, 
historically  when  the  Crown  asks  for  the 
power  to  borrow  money  for  purposes,  then 
any  member  on  any  side  of  the  House— if  he 
is  conscious  of  the  history— can  say:  No,  I 
will  not  give  you  my  vote;  I  will  not  grant 
you  the  power  to  borrow  money  until  you 
repair  my  grievances.  That  was  the  begirming 
of  it  all  when  Charles  wanted  —  not  this 
Charles  but  the  former  Charles  who  lost  his 
head,  although  this  one  has  lost  his  head  at 
times,  too— the  ship  money  and  he  ended  up 
sending  the  troops.  You  see  how  deeply 
rooted  and  how  meaningful  the  tradition  is— 
to  use  that  overworked  word  in  extending 
what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  said. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  member  could  get 
up  and  require  the  Treasurer  to  remedy  a 
parochial  grievance  in  his  riding,  but  on  far- 
ranging  matters,  however,  any  section  of  the 
House  could  say:  No,  we  are  not  going  to 
grant  you  the  money  until  you  attend  to  this 
grievance  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  body 
politic.  I  think  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  is  perfectly 
correct  in  advancing  the  principle  that  on  the 
second  reading  we  could  have  a  very  far- 
ranging  debate,  in  respect  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  body  pohtic  in  Ontario. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  in  that  Hght, 
to  the  end  that  at  some  future  time  it  might 
be  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  grievances 
to  the  Sovereign. 

There  is  a  second  aspect.  Memory  tells  me 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  but  maybe 
it  was  the  Treasurer,  that  his  borrowing 
would  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  those  funds 
provided  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  and 
available  to  the  province  of  Ontario  and  other 
provinces. 

The  bill  does  not  say  that.  There  is  no 
restriction.  I  read  that  bulky  subsection  1  and 
nowhere  in  it  does  it  say  that  he  is  restricted 
to  having  access  to  the  Canada  Pension  funds. 
Does  the  Minister  want  to  correct  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  the  member 

is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  right.  It  is  indicated  in 
the  amount  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  well,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  amount— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  it  just  hap- 
pened to  be  the  same- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know,  in  borrowing 
$425  milhon,  that  the  Treasurer's  assurance 
really— if  we  are  conscious  of  the  protection 
of  the  financial  welfare  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario—is quite  enough.  In  saying  that,  I  am 
not  saying  the  Treasurer  is  not  a  man  of  his 
word.  But  the  practice  might  grow  up  and 
we  might  get  a  Treasurer  some  time  hence 
that  is  not  a  man  of  his  word.  That  is  a  pretty 
far-reaching  assurance  to  sort  of  come  off 
the  cuff.  I  do  not  do  damage  to  language  or 
logical  thought,  but  to  say  off  the  cuff  to  the 
House  that  we  are  going  to  have  access  only 
to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  funds  is  also  far- 
reaching.  He  went  to  Germany  last  year  and 
the  power  we  give  him  in  subsection  1  allows 
him  to  go  to  Tanzania,  Tibet  or  any  place 
that  he  might  think  that  he  could  find  it  and 
seek  the  money. 

That  leads  me  naturally  into  an  expression 
of  something  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
a  long  time.  That  is,  to  make  reference  to 
the  interest  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay.  If  he 
is  going  to  borrow  $425  million,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  somebody  interest  somewhere. 
The  interest  feature,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  greatest  my- 
thology that  has  been  perpetrated  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  money. 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  hfe  of  this  continent  and 
this  country  would  demonstrate  that  there 
is  not  really  a  shortage  of  money.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  other 
people  in  centres  of  power  are  being— by 
very  clever  artifices  a  very  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  very  magnificently  contrived  system 
—required  to  pay  interest  that  amounts  to 
more  than  money  is  worth. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
money  in  the  money  markets,  but,  the  money 
is  not  available  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
under  subsection  1  unless  he  responds  to  the 
demand  that  he  pay  an  unconscionable  rate 
of  interest.  In  saying  that,  I  have  in  mind 
the  tremendous  amount  of  building  and  ex- 
pansion that  is  going  on  in  this  country.  I 
state,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  ia  respect  of 
the  interest,  that  if  there  is  one  commodity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  whole  world— in  the 
whole  wide  world— that  should  have  a  stable, 
modest  rate  for  its  rent,   that  commodity  is 


money.  That  commodity  should  vary  far  less 
than  the  price  of  turnips,  far  less  than  the 
price  of  automobiles. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  for  many  decades,  was  not  reach- 
ing out  and  grabbing  a  global  figure  when 
they  stipulated  that  interest  rate  in  respect  of 
the  financial  institutions  under  their  control 
should  be  fixed  at  six  per  cent.  I  am  sure  that 
figure  was  arrived  at  as  being  the  fair  value 
of  the  rental  of  money,  and  for  those  who 
want  8V4  per  cent— maybe  the  Treasurer  will 
pay  7%— for  those  who  want  that. 

The  answer  it  seems  to  me  is,  and  always 
has  been,  that  today  is  contrasted  to  the 
experience  of  a  decade  or  two  decades  ago; 
the  financial  institutions  from  which  the 
Treasurer  borrows  money  lend  more.  They 
lend  more.  The  gross  lending  is  a  multiple  of 
what  it  was  in  1935  and  1945  and  1955. 
The  gross  lending  has  increased.  Therefore 
the  rate  of  return  at  a  modest  rental  is  much 
greater  and  the  gross  return  is  then  available 
to  pay  what  those  institutions  encounter  in 
the  way  of  increased  costs  just  like  any  other 
business  encounters  them. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate.  If  we  posited— 
this  is  only  illustration— that  in  1935  a  given 
bank  loaned  $100  million,  total  amount,  then 
it  is  realistic  to  say  that  it  would  have  loaned 
six  times  as  much  in  1969.  Therefore  its  gross 
return  is  much  greater.  Therefore,  I  state  as 
a  matter  of  principle  that  the  Treasurer  of 
this  province,  or  somebody,  and  he  is  as 
good  a  candidate  as  any,  at  some  point  along 
the  line  has  to  start  taking  a  stand,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  it.  The  pressures  that  emanate  from 
government  —  those  devices  the  government 
has— are  going  to  have  to  be  set  in  motion  so 
that  money,  the  rental  of  money,  is  brought 
l3ack  to  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  equitable 
figure.  Because,  in  the  final  result,  the  Treas- 
urer pays  more,  he  pays  more.  When  he 
scours  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  he  paid 
more  than  his  predecessor  would  have  had  to 
pay  10  years  ago,  more  than  his  predecessor 
would  have  had  to  pay  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  tliat  not  a  subversive 
proposal  from  a  party  tliat  supports  free  enter- 
prise? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ultimately  it  is  the  people  of 
the  province  that  have  to  pay  the  bill,  they 
have  to  pay  for  that  rental  of  money,  and  of 
course  the  rental  of  money,  it  is  trite  to  say, 
must  be  secured  from  their  taxation.  Really 
it  is  responsible,  I  fiercely  believe,  to  point 
out  that  in  the  very  complex  field  represented 
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by  the  money  markets,  perhaps  there  is  posed 
a  greater  danger  to  the  financial  health  of  our 
people  than  anywhere  else,  by  reason  of 
what  I  call  the  increased,  unfair  and  indeed 
unconscionable,  rate  of  interest,  tiiat  they  are 
required  to  pay. 

Where  does  it  stop?  Who  draws  the  line? 
Is  it  Charles  MacNaughton,  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario,  that  starts  the  thing  in  motion?  Is  it 
Charles  MacNaughton,  acting  in  concert  with 
his  fellow  Ministers  of  Finance,  or  Treas- 
urers, in  the  other  nine  sovereign  provinces? 
Is  it  Charles  MacNaughton,  acting  in  concert 
with  E.  J.  Benson?  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
demands  of  reason  that  it  is  the  Treasurer 
acting  in  concert  with  all  the  managers  of  the 
financial  affairs  in  the  several  sovereign  juris- 
dictions of  this  country,  that  they,  acting  to- 
gether, draw  the  line  and  say  these  interest 
rates  have  got  to  come  down. 

I  would  be,  at  an  early  time,  accused  of 
simplifying  what  I  would  be  told  in  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  argot  is  a  very  complex 
subject.  Everything  is  complex.  That  is  a 
skillful  method  of  rhetoric  nowadays  to  call  a 
thing  complex.  If  you  say  "love  your  neigh- 
bour", then  you  can  be  told;  "That  is  a  very 
complex  subject,  that  requires  a  lot  of  study." 
But,  I  would  be  accused  in  this  area  of  deal- 
ing with  a  very  complex  subject.  But  when 
one  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  fundamentals, 
cannot  a  statement  really  be  made  that  the 
people  lending  the  money  should  be  called 
upon  to  justify  the  rates  to  some  sovereign 
body  in  the  country,  whether  it  is  this  Min- 
ister of  Finance  or  someone  else?  I  think  it  a 
strange  thing  indeed  that  our  Treasurer— it 
bothered  me  for  a  long  time,  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  it— our  Treasurer 
is  scouring  the  money  markets  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland— I  think  he  took  two  or  three 
trips— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  may  take  more 
as  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  scouring  the  money 
markets  to  find  a  borrowable  capital  there 
land  yet  I  cite— and  I  have  often  cited  the 
fact— that  two  mutual  funds,  two  alone,  in 
this  country— one  in  Winnipeg,  the  other  in 
the  city  of  Toronto— two  of  them  alone,  have 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  in  American  securi- 
ties. United  States  securities,  purchased  on 
Wall  Street. 

I  wonder  about  the  logic  of  that,  the 
rationale  of  it,  that  here  we  have  a  billion 
dollars  of  Canadian  money— a  lot  of  it  Ontario 
money— and  yet  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
cannot  have  access  to  that,  he  has  got  to  go 


to  Germany,  and  search  out  money  there. 
That  points  out  to  me,  some  disorganization 
in  the  financial  complex  of  this  province  and 
this  country.  There  seems  something  of  a 
paradox  to  me  about  a  situation  like  that, 
but  who  knows?  Perhaps  there  is  a  logical 
explanation  for  it.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  horror  fostered,  created  and  main- 
tained in  the  financial  community  against  all 
who  would  question  the  operation,  claiming 
that  any  disturbance  of  the  operation  of  the 
financial  markets  would  have  profound  effects. 
You  must  leave  them  alone.  Governments 
must  stay  away  from  them,  and  I  think  that 
insulation  of  them  from  public  scrutiny,  from 
public  pressure,  from  examination  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare,  is  a 
carefully  contrived  device  to  insulate  them 
from  effective  control  in  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  the  Treasurer  goes  looking  for  his 
money,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man 
in  the  country  earning  $10,000  a  year  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  rental  rate  of  nine  and  a 
half  points  or  more.  It  might  be  more,  they 
are  talking  about  it  being  ten. 

Mr.  M.   Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):   Eleven. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  thinking  of  the  CMHC. 

Of  course,  if  he  goes  to  what  are  called 
the  conventional  sources- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Red  convertible  loans! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —he  might  pay  anything.  That 
mere  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  has  to  pay 
that  type  of  rental,  certainly  testifies  to  some 
lack  of  public  scrutiny,  some  adjustment  in 
favour  of  those  who  are  restricted  to  what 
they  earn  by  their  daily  toil.  I  must  con- 
fess, before  the  writers  get  after  me,  that  I 
have  not  studied  the  thing  too  deeply  but 
some  of  the  things  hit  you  with  a  profound 
impact,  and  the  impact  is  important.  Just 
the  realization  of  what  is  going  on  out  there 
on  the  financial  markets,  the  tremendous,  un- 
conscionable interest  rates.  I  do  not  want  to 
sit  down  without  putting  this  thought  on 
record.  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  I 
would  not  drag  religion  into  this,  but,  years 
ago  I  read  and  admired  and  studied  Toyn- 
bee's  eternal  volume,  "Religion  and  the  Rise 
of  Capitalism"— a  classic  work,  of  course— and 
at  one  time,  Toynbee  pointed- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Tawney,  not 
Toynbee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you,  I  am  glad  I  got 
that  correction,  R.  H.  Tawney. 
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He  pointed  out  that  before  the  Puritan 
revolution,  the  paying  of  interest  for  money 
was  considered  sinful,  it  was  against  the 
laws  of  God  to  pay  interest. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Usuryl 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  usury. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Protestants  fixed  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  Protestants  changed 
that,  and  Tawney  tells  the  story  about  the 
money  lender  who  went  to  get  married  in 
the  cathedral,  and  as  he  was  coming  out  with 
his  bride,  one  of  the  statuettes  fell  off  the 
side  of  the  cathedral  on  him  and  killed  him 
stone  dead— where  is  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Good)— it  killed  him  stone  dead. 
And  when  they  looked  at  the  statue  that  fell 
on  him,  it  was  a  replica  of  Christ  driving  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  temple. 

An  hon.  member:  Very  appropriate. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  story  may  be  apocryphal, 
but  it  illustrates  the  principle  that  the  people, 
the  ordinary  folk  of  this  country  cannot 
continue  to  be  held  up  to  ransom  by  the 
money  lenders  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
point,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  where  some- 
body in  the  country  has  to  say  to  the  money 
lenders,  "Look,  we  ask  you  to  justify  the  rate, 
because  we  believe,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  you  are  only  entitied  to  a  fair  return." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  like  a  job  for  the 
prices  review  board. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  that  in  the  realization  of 
the  development  of  this  magnificently  expand- 
ing economy  of  Canada,  principally  Ontario— 
a  province  very  well  blessed— that  money  it- 
self creates  nothing.  Money  is  inert,  it  is  an 
inert  commodity.  It  is  only  when  people  like 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  take  the  money 
and  put  it  in  his  used  car  business,  it  is  only 
when  the  member  for  Eglinton  puts  it  into 
his  lock  business,  it  is  only  when  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  AflFairs  puts  it  into  the  hard- 
ware business,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
puts  it  into  his  Holstein  cows,  only  then 
does  money  begin  to  produce. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  last  was  maybe  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  the  entrepreneur,  in  using 
money,  who  creates  the  jobs  and  creates  the 
wealth.  At  the  point  where  he  hands  over 
the  cheque  he  has  not  created  anything,  he 
has  merely  given  a  device  to  others.  So, 
then,  the  question  really  is,  what  is  a  fair 
return?  A  good  place  to  start  is  for  the  Treas- 


urer of  this  province,  Canada's  most  popu- 
lated and  richest  province,  to  lead  the  way, 
lead  the  charge,  draw  the  line,  dig  his  heels 
in,  and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  pay  those 
rates,  and  that  is  it,  and  if  you  insist  in  hold- 
ing us  up  to  ransom  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  some  appropriate  action  in  the  public 
interest". 

Mr.  Nixon:  Like  printing  our  own? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  precisely  what  the  gov- 
enmient  of  Canada  does;  they  print  their  own, 
but  the  Treasurer  does  not  have  that  printing 
press.  I  am  glad,  for  something  has  been 
bothering  me  for  a  long  time,  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  stand  here  and  to  articu- 
late, voice  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  bring  those  dreadful  interest  rates  down. 
A  thesis  could  be  published;  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  time  of  the  House,  I  could  not 
do  it,  but  any  Ph.D.  student  who  set  his 
mind  to  it  could  publish,  could  work  up  a 
thesis  to  show  that  high  interest  rates  create 
a  good  deal  of  human  suffering  and  human 
deprivation  among  hard  working  people  of 
this  province  and  this  country. 

So  I  think  I  could  say  here,  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues  that  if  the  Treasurer,  armed 
with  the  power  to  raise  $425  million  any- 
where, anywhere  at  all  by  any  means— subject 
to  the  phraseology  used  there— if  he  would 
go  out  and  start  to  draw  the  line  on  interest 
rates  he  would  get  a  very  vociferous  endorse- 
ment, I  would  hope,  from  all  people  in  this 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  proceed  further  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  listened  with  interest 
to  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  said, 
and  I  have  allowed  the  debate  to  range  fairly 
widely.  In  fact,  the  last  speaker  was  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  in  order,  he  was  in 
the  wrong  House  to  discuss  many  of  the 
things  he  was  discussing.  And  I  would  ask 
subsequent  speakers  and  the  Minister  to  re- 
main a  little  more  closely  to  the  matter  at 
hand.  I  will  be  glad  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to  do 
that  would  be  merely  to  have  a  second 
Budget  debate  at  the  time  of  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  and  that  might  be  desir- 
able. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  or  it  would 
not,  but  I  am  saying  that  would  probably  be 
the  procedural  effect,  so  for  the  rest  of  the 
speakers  and  the  hon.  Minister  I  would  ask 
that  they  use  the  leeway  that  I  have  given  to 
the  others— but  within  reason— that  they  would 
endeavour    to    stick    to    this    particular    bill. 
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which  is  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
purpose  of  the  province.  The  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  have  a  few  comments  to  make 
and  will  conclude  with  a  question  to  the 
Minister.  My  understanding  of  some  of  the 
discussions  that  took  place  between  this 
government  and  the  government  in  Ottawa  a 
week  or  so  ago,  is  that  they  were  talking 
about  greater  co-operation  in  areas  relating 
to  spending  policies,  and  presumably  also  to 
the  other  side  of  the  coin:  the  raising  of 
funds  to  finance  those  expenditures,  both  at 
the  federal  level,  and  at  the  provincial  level. 
I  was  wondering  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  light  of  these  recent  discussions  in  Ot- 
tawa, whether  the  Treasurer  is  thinking  of 
working  much  more  closely  with  the  federal 
government  and  indeed  with  the  Bank  of 
Canada,  in  his  debt-management  policies  for 
the  province?  If  we  are  to  have  effective 
policies  nationally,  in  fiscal  matters,  in  mone- 
tary matters,  and  in  debt-management  policy, 
then  I  am  sure  tlie  Treasurer  would  agree 
that  co-operation  between  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  almost 
mandatory. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look  at  Bill 
168  I  see  that  the  Treasurer,  in  effect— the 
government  certainly— can  go  to  the  market  for 
$423  million  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  without  any  reference  what- 
soever to  the  federal  government,  to  the  debt- 
management  policy  of  the  federal  government 
or  to  the  taxation  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Speaker  $423  mil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money.  It  represents  between 
17  and  19  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  this  government  in  the  coming  fiscal  year; 
it  represents  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  which  I  understand  is 
still  under  $65  billion  a  year. 

And  therefore  I  would  express  disappoint- 
ment in  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
say  that  this  government  in  raising  this  money 
would  have  to  consult  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  appropriateness  of  raising 
large  sums  of  new  money  at  the  provincial 
government  level.  Such  factors,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  timing  of  going  into  the  money  mar- 
ket, whether  in  Canada,  New  York  or  abroad 
in  Germany,  in  the  U.K.  and  so  forth,  are 
very,  very  important  if  we  are  to  have  a 
national  policy  to  combat  inflation— which 
my  hon.  colleague,  the  member  for  Sudbury 
has  pointed  out— if  we  are  to  have  co- 
ordinated policies   nationally   to   combat   the 


rising  level  of  unemployment,  particularly 
among  the  younger  people  in  this  province 
and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  express  to  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  that  in 
Bill  168  he  has  not  said  anything  about  the 
new  direction  that  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  discussions  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provincial  government  a  week 
or  so  ago  in  the  area  of  having  much  greater 
co-operation  between  provincial  debt  manage- 
ment policies,  for  example,  and  the  federal 
government's  debt  management  policies. 

Debt  management  policy  is  a  fundamental 
tool  of  controlling,  or  if  not  controlling,  in- 
fluencing or  combatting  a  high  unemployment 
rate  and,  indeed,  high  interest  rates,  which 
hit  the  consumer  very  hard. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Minister,  in  summarizing  his  remarks  in  de- 
fence of  Bill  168,  will  deal  quite  specifically 
with  some  of  the  problems  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  remind  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
what  he  said  at  page  30  of  his  Budget  state- 
ment in  his  summation  of  the  position  of  the 
province: 

As  a  result,  our  1969-70  programme  will  be  self- 
financing  without  any  requirement  for  borrowing  on 
the  capital  market.  Moreover,  we  will  finance  the 
retirement  of  maturing  debt  issues  without  drawing 
down  our  liquid  reserves. 

I  trust  that  the  hon.  Treasurer  can  assure  us 
that  such  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the 
eventuality  of  the  vote  for  $425  million. 

I  would  like  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come 
on  the  requirements  for  precisely,  or  about 
somewhere  in  the  region  of,  the  $425  million. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  Budget  state- 
ment, the  justifiable  figure  is  $348  million. 
The  Treasurer  is  asking  for  approximately  $77 
million  more  than  his  Budget  was  designed  to 
accommodate.  To  bear  that  out  and  to  give 
those  figures  relevance,  it  may  be  in  order  to 
quote  from  page  22  of  the  Budget  statement: 

Total  net  general  expenditures  for  1969-70  are 
estimated  at  $2,996  million,  while  our  existing 
revenue  sources  are  expected  to  yield  $2,817  million, 
if  we  include  some  $30  million  in  delayed  receipts 
due  to  us  from  the  federal  government  in  respect  of 
post-secondary  education  adjustment  payments  for 
1967-68.  This  would  result  in  a  budgetary  deficit 
of   $179  million. 

Our  non-budgetary  sources  of  finance,  including 
borrowings  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  about  $692  million. 

Total  non-budgetary  disbursements  are  estimated 
at  $617  million,  leaving  a  non-budgetary  surplus  of 
only   $75  million,  significantly  less  than  in  the  three 
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l)irvious  years.  When  allowance  is  made  for  net 
riHiuirements  for  debt  retirement  of  almost  $65 
million,  the  overall  cash  requirement  to  be  financed 
vrcjuld  approximate   $169   million  in   1969-70. 

So,  taking  the  two  figures— the  budgetary 
deficit  of  $179  million  and  the  non-budgetary 
items  leaving  a  cash  requirement  for  the  year 
of  $169-you  get  your  sum  total  of  $348 
million,  which,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  would 
full  somewhat  short  in  figures  of  astronomical 
proportions,  namely  $77  million  more  is  being 
asked  at  this  time  than  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment would  seem  to  justify. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Treasurer  if  he  would, 
in  the  detail  he  feels  necessary  break  it  down 
a  bit,  to  so  justify  it. 

Now,  he  says  of  course  that  all  this  deficit 
would  occur  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  if 
the  tax  structure  was  left  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year.  But  then  that  is  not 
to  be  the  case.  Not  only  is  this  debt,  these 
requirements,  to  be  eliminated,  to  be  ignored, 
but  they  are  to  be  met  out  of  tax  revenues 
substantially.  And  not  only  are  they  to  be 
met  in  full,  they  are  to  leave  a  little  surplus. 

Again,  if  this  kind  of  a  debt  load— $350 
million— is  to  be  met  and  still  leave  a  surplus, 
how  does  he  justify  the  requirements  of  $425 
million? 

I  would  like  to  remind  this  House  and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  perhaps  to  his  chagrin, 
as  to  what  he  said  about  these  points.  Just 
l>efore  doing  so,  the  Treasurer  says  that  the 
necessity  to  impose  tax  is  largely  in  the  retail 
sales  field,  and  a  little  on  corporations  in  this 
fiscal  year  was  to  obviate  a  lot  of  difficulties. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  bore  very  much 
in  mind— among  four  things  of  which  I  will 
mention  only  one— was  the  state  of  the  liquid 
reserves  of  this  province.  At  page  74  of  his 
Budget  statement,  the  liquid  reserves  of  the 
province  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  were  in  positive  focus  in  1965-66  to 
the  extent  of  $36  millions.  The  previous  fiscal 
year,  1967-68,  of  which  we  have  figures  be- 
fore us,  was  $39  million  to  the  good.  But 
then  there  is  a  deficit,  an  interim  deficit. 
Admittedly,  I  suspect  it  would  be  worse  rather 
than  better  in  the  light  of  his  demands,  a 
deficit  of  $45.3  million.  I  would  like  some 
projection  or  some  knowledge  as  to  where 
this  request  for  money  leaves  the  liquid  re- 
serves of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

My  third  question  and  the  reason  leading 
up  from  all  the  rest,  has  to  do  with  staying 
out  of  the  public  capital  markets.  This  was  his 
intent,  and  his  intent  was  well  placed  at  that 
time  I  thought  in  view  of  tlie  inflationary 
effects  of  excessive  borrowing.  It  can  only  be 


borne  out  by  the  escalating  and  quite  usuri- 
ous-by  the  way— interest  rates  presently  being 
imposcni  in  all  asi>ects  of  the  capital  market 
at  tliis  time. 

I  would  like  then  to  remind  the  Minister  of 
what  he  said  on  that  occasion: 

These  considerations,  taken  together,  persuaded 
us  to  aim  for  a  balanced  budget  or  a  small 
budgetary  surjilus  to  avoid  the  need  for  borrow- 
ing in    the  public  capital   market. 

Debt  financing,  of  course,  is  apxiropriate  under 
certain  ccmditions  and  for  certain  purposes:  for 
example,  it  is  a  means  of  stimulating  the  economy 
during  periods  of  recession,  or  financing  heavy 
demands  for  social  capital  formation  to  avoid  in- 
creasing   unduly,    the   burden    on    present   taxpayers. 

Our  decision  to  stay  out  of  the  public  capital 
market,  in  69-70,  is  based  on  two  considerations. 
The  first,  is  the  need  to  avoid  inflationary  demands 
cm  the  capital  market.  The  second,  a  most  impor- 
tatn  consideration  however,  is  that  borrowing  is  not 
in  effect,  a  substilTite  for  the  steijs  we  must  take  to 
strengthen    our   fundamental  fiscal   position. 

We  feel  strongly  that  we  must  immediately 
strengthen  our  tax  base  in  order  to  proceed  with 
our   long    term    programme. 

This  we  presume  the  Treasurer  purported 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  do.  Therefore,  in 
a  kind  of  wind  up  question  that  will  cover 
the  horizon,  how  does  this  demand  for  $425 
million  blow  his  whole  budgetary  statement 
into  a  cocked  hat? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  the  debate  before  the  hon. 
Minister  replies?  If  not,  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
have  been  rather  rambling  comments  covering 
a  wide  variety  of  budgetary  matters  in  terms 
of  tlie  principle  involved  in  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Maybe  I  can  put  a  few  things  straight  as 
we  go  along.  Whether  I  will  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  all  of  them  or  remember  them  is  a 
good  question. 

First  of  all,  the  $425  million  referred  to  in 
table  C-5  of  the  Budget  papers,  represents 
the  amount  that  will  be  available  to  Ontario 
from  the  Canada  Pension  Fund  this  year. 
When  I  say  that  it  represents  the  total  amount 
available,  I  say  it  in  the  context  tliat  it 
restricts  the  other  areas  in  section  1  tliat  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  others  seem  to 
be  concerned  about. 

The  statute  language  is  the  same  as  it  is 
every  year— provision  is  made  in  the  Act  for 
a  variety  of  borrowing  facihties.  I  simply  say 
in  this  respect  that,  if  we  draw  down  the 
total  amount  available  from  the  Canada 
Pension  Fund  and  this  amount  equals  the  pro- 
\ision  in  the  legislation— this  bill— it  excludes 
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borrowing  to  any  greater  extent.  I  hope  I 
make  myself  clear  on  that. 

The  matter  of  interest  rates  has  been 
touched  upon.  Canada  Pension  moneys  are 
made  available  to  Ontario  at  the  cost  of  the 
federal  government  of  borrowed  capital.  They 
make  these  funds  available  to  us  at  the 
current  rate.  It  is  changed  probably  quarterly 
or  at  reasonable  intervals  to  bear  a  precise 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  capital  money  at 
the  federal  level,  and  it  is  passed  along  to  us 
on  that  basis. 

Ontario,  in  turn,  puts  it  out  to  school 
boards  and  certain  other  agencies  that  are 
entitled  to  borrow  funds  from  our  various 
capital  corporations  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  that  we  get  it  from  Ottawa,  plus  a 
minimal  charge  for  administration.  I  think 
the- 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  charged  as  a  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  a  fraction  of 
a  per  cent;  probably  an  eighth,  I  am  not 
sure.  At  the  moment,  I  beheve  that  the  rate 
we  are  charging  is  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  which  probably  reflects  seven  and  three- 
eighths  per  cent  on  the  last  draw  from  the 
Canada  Pension  Fund.  We  expect  that  our 
future  draws  will  be  higher.  We  expect  they 
may  approximate  seven  and  seven-eighths,  or 
eight  per  cent  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
beheve  that  it  will  not,  because  this  is 
the  current  rate  for  capital  borrowing  by, 
shall  we  say,  borrowers  of  the  credit  rating 
of  Canada  and  Ontario. 

Incidentally,  both  our  jurisdictions  enjoy 
the  highest  credit  rating  that  is  available  to 
offshore  countries  in  the  Wall  Street  market. 
Certainly  these  interest  rates  are  high.  There 
is  no  question  about  this. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  recognize 
the  extent  to  which  we  could  make  some  dent 
on  the  capital  market  and  the  prevailing  rates 
of  interests  when  we  so  ordered  our  financial 
affairs  that  we  could  elect  to  stay  out  of  the 
capital  market.  I  think  this  is  probably  one 
of  tlie  most  effective  means  of  doing  that. 

Of  course  Ontario,  while  it  is  large,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  says,  cannat  make 
that  much  of  a  dent  unless  by  example,  be- 
cause even  in  certain  years  where  we  may 
have  had  to  go  to  the  capital  market  for 
$150  or  $200  million  or  $100  million-it  is 
not  that  much  of  an  impact  on  the  total 
borrowing  requirements  of  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  what  motivated  us  to 
stay  out  of  the  capital  market  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  possible. 


I  really  do  not  know  how  to  try  to  pursue 
some  of  these  things  because  I  think,  as  Mr. 
Speaker  did,  they  are  not  totally  related  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  bill  for  increased  educa- 
tion costs— when  it  is  determined— will  be 
met,  I  think,  and  I  have  indicated  on  pre- 
vious occasions  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  it  will  probably  be  done  by  supplemen- 
tary estimates.  T^here  v^dll  be  no  magic  in 
this.  There  is  only  one  way  to  deal  with 
funds  in  those  proportions,  and  for  that 
purpose  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  that  does  not  create  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Create  money? 
Well,  reference  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  to  liquid  reserves. 
This  is  an  instance  where,  while  we  could  not 
forecast  it  at  the  time,  we  may  have  to 
employ  liquid  reserves  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
too  early  to  say  how  it  will  be  done,  but— 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  will  it  be  too  late  to  be 
legal? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  we  can  gj^t 
along  without  this  bill  for  a  short  time.  I 
would  say  to  you  that  right  up  to  this  point 
in  time,  we  are  still  using  the  authority  that 
was  given  to  us  in  the  old  bill.  But  it  will 
expire  during  the  period  between  now  and 
when  we  convene  in  this  House  again.  It  is 
for  the  period  from  April  to  March  31,  and 
there  is  normally  a  little  carry  over.  We  are 
asking  for  less  this  year  than  we  asked  for  a 
year  ago,  as  you  referred  yourself. 

We  need  this  authority.  I  would  like  to 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  would 
agree  with  me  in  terms  of  this  matter  of  ask- 
ing the  Monarch  for  fimds,  or  the  Monarch 
asking  the  people  for  funds,  this  is  precisely 
what  we  are  doing.  That  is  what  the  bill  is 
all  about. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  merely  said  the  Minister  could 
be  refused. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  of  course. 
That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  I  went  on  to  say  you 
could  not  be  refused  imtil  you  have  satisfied 
some  grievance. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Yes,   hke   fixing 
your  roads- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No,  this  is  true, 
no  question  about  it.  Now,  on  this  matter  of 
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unconscionable  interest  rates,  I  <lo  not  know 
how  unconscionable  they  are.  The  Bank  of 
Canada  has  been  referred  to  in  a  number  of 
discussions,  and  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  what  interest  rates 
are  in  this  country  by  their  manipulation  of 
the  discount  rate. 

They  tell  the  banks  at  what  rate  they  can 
borrow  money  from  the  Bank  of  Canada,  and 
of  course  this  is  reflected  in  their  own  prime 
lending  rates  and  associated  rates. 

We  do  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
Bank  of  Canada.  We  think  that  there  should 
be  a  better  relationship  between  the  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  provinces,  and  we  have  so 
stated  at  federal-provincial  conferences  and 
I  hope  that  can  develop. 

We  have  discussed  this  at  two  federal- 
provincial  conferences,  one  under  the  former 
Minister  of  Finance  and  one  under  the  present 
Minister.  It  was  Mr.  Sharp  who  started  the 
examination  of  budgetary  and  borrowing  re- 
quirements and  we  had  a  very  useful 
exchange  of  positions.  Ontario  had  no  hesi- 
tancy about  disclosing  its  probable  borrowing 
requirements  in  rounded  figures  to  that  con- 
ference. The  accmnulation  of  all  the  figures 
from  other  governments  in  Canada  as  they 
were  compiled  were  very  useful  to  us.  The 
same  exercise  was  undertaken  again,  sir,  if 
not  at  the  last  conference  in  February,  it  was 
probably  the  one  before— to  the  extent  that 
Ontario  even  disclosed  its  probable  Hydro 
lx)rrowing  requirements  because  they  are  all 
related  as  far  as  the  credit  of  this  jurisdiction 
is  concerned. 

So  this  is  developing,  and  it  is  proving  to 
be  very  useful  in  terms  of  overall  debt  man- 
agement. 

But  back  to  the  unconscionable  interest 
rate.  I  would  not  know  how  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  could  do  much 
about  the  control  of  interest  rates,  other  than 
to  recognize  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand 
and  try  to  keep  its  demands  on  the  market  as 
low  as  possible,  which  we  have  done.  How- 
ever, the  Bank  of  Canada,  the  central  bank, 
is  the  authority  for  this  purpose  in  Canada, 
and  we  would  hope  that  possibly  the  need 
to  use  interest  rates  now  for  inflationary  con- 
trol will  be  minimized  as  months  go  by. 

That  is  why  they  are  doing  it  today— to 
dampen  down  inflation,  I  think;  to  make  the 
cost  of  money  so  high  that  it  will  discourage 
the  use  of  borrowed  capital  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  this  context  it  may  very  well  be  a 
good  thing. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Does  the 
Treasurer  think,  it  works,  really? 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaughton:    I  do  not  know 

whether  it  does  or  not.  We  will  see  before 
we  are  much  older.  It  may  slow  you  down 
if  you  are  going  to  borrow  money. 

Mr  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion? Could  I  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  odd  system  wherein  if  a 
trade  union  wants  an  increase  in  wages  they 
go  through  serious  negotiations  that  might 
last  three,  four  or  five  months  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  but  if  the  chartered  banks 
want  to  rise  the  interest  rate,  they  do  that 
overnight?  They  announce  that  in  the  night 
edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail.  They  do  not 
negotiate  or  consult  with  anybody.  Has  he 
ever  considered  that  is  a  rather  odd  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  not,  now  that  the  hon.  member  draws 
it  to  my  attention.  I  would  point  out  to  him 
that  hand  in  hand  with  increasing  interest 
rates  for  borrowing  on  the  one  hand,  they 
usually  increase  them  on  the  other.  They  pay 
more  to  those  who  lend  money  to  them. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  look  at  the  profit  rates 

charged. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course  there 
is  no  question  about  this.  On  the  other  hand 
I  think  this  Bank  of  Canada  relationship  is 
the  only  really  control  factor  that  exists  today 
at  the  government  level.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  the  province  could  do  about  it  ex- 
cept express  their  concern,  which  we  have 
done. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  Canada  Pension 
money,  and  I  believe  this  was  one  of  the 
items  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
mentioned.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  saw 
fit  to  review,  or  examine  shall  I  say,  page  84 
of  the  Budget  but  the  whole  breakdown  of 
non-budgetary  transactions  is  shown  there 
under  table  C  5.  The  use  of  Canada  Pension 
Fund  moneys  is  only  a  part  of  the  overall 
non-budgetary  fund  transactions,  as  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  will  realize  when  he  reads 
it. 

I  can  do  no  better  really  at  this  time  than 
to  refer  that  table  to  him  for  his  examination. 
The  whole  matter  will  be  clarified  consider- 
ably further  when  the  abridged  report  for 
the  previous  year  and  the  current  year  are 
laid  before  this  House  as  they  will  be. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  table  the  abridged 
report  somewhat  earlier  this  year  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  It  has  usually  been 
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about  November.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent it  to  tlie  Legislature  by  early  October, 
at  least  we  are  striving  in  that  direction,  and 
of  course  this  is  when  everything  is  finally 
reconciled  as  far  as  previous  budgets  are  con- 
cerned—in the  abridged  report. 

This  is  when  all  the  figures  are  known  and 
compiled  and  the  balances  are  stated.  This 
will  show  whether  what  was  forecast  at  the 
time  of  the  budget  has  been  reahzed  in  final 
terms,  so  that  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked  here  today  I  would  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  be  disclosed 
because  we  are  in  the  process  of  finalizing 
these  figures  at  the  moment  for  the  past  year. 
The  process  will  start  again,  of  course,  with 
this  year  end  on  March  31,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  budget  itself  will  then  be 
contained  in  the  abridged  report.  It  will  show 
in  the  fullness  of  time— if  that  is  a  good 
phrase— whether  our  Budget  forecast  was  as 
accurate  as  it  is  disclosed  when  the  figures 
come  down. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  covered  the 
waterfront  here  thoroughly  enough.  If  there 
is  anything  more  in  relation  to  this  bill  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  we  will 
try  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  point  out  that  the 
members  may  only  speak  once  at  second 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  168.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  order,  it  may 
well  be  that  sometime  in  the  future  that  over 
there  there  might  be  a  coalition  of  opinion 
that  they  would  not  grant  the  lending  power 
until  the  indemnity  is  raised. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  TILE  DRAINAGE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  177,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tile 
Drainage  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  184,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corjxjrations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
186,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

As  one  who  handled  a  lot  of  these  bills,  I 
really  am  beginning  to  take  exception  to  the 
way  in  which  business  is  done  in  this  House. 
I  understand  that  there  were  certain  ex- 
tremely vital  bills  that  must  be  brought  on 
—The  Police  Act,  for  instance,  and  the  bill 
on  Medicare.  On  these  matters  one  prepares 
and  spends  hours  at  it,  puts  the  other  things 
aside.  There  is  a  whole  host  of  bills,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  committee  of  the  House.  The 
Premier,  I  understood,  has  indicated  that  they 
would  come  up  in  seriatum  order.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  handle  them. 

Now  they  start  jumping  like  jackrabbits 
all  over  the  order  paper,  picking  up  whatever 
he  thinks  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss. 
The  Tile  Bill  went  through  a  moment  ago. 
I  am  sure  nobody  has  read  it.  The  thing  has 
been  on  the  order  paper  only  a  few  hours. 

The  Opposition  is  being  afflicted  in  this 
regard.    I  object. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order,  it  is  my  understanding  that  certain 
bills  might  have  been  called,  although  it  is 
entirely  up  to  the  House  leader  to  call  the 
bills  on  the  order  paper  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.   E.    R.    Good    (Waterloo    North):    Mr. 

Speaker,  Bill  186,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 

Improvement  Act- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  I  gave  you  a  chance  to 

look  at  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  and  I  made  considerable 
notes  on  it.  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  good 
amendment  to  this  Act  which  now  permits 
the  municipality  to  charge  local  improve- 
ments against  non-taxable  assessment  such  as 
schools,  churches  and  buildings  of  that  sort- 
universities. 

Previously  we  had  trouble  in  my  own  area 
where  the  local  improvements  could  not  be 
charged  against  schools,  where  their  juris- 
diction was  only  within  that  municipality. 
At  one  time,  of  course,  all  the  high  schools 
for  the   twin   citv   area   were   in   the   city   of 
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Kitchener,    which   meant   no    local    improve- 
ments could  be  charged  against  us. 

So  this  particular  amendment  to  the  Act 
I  think  will  help  the  municipalities  consider- 
ably in  deriving  their  local  improvement  costs 
from  all  educational  institutions  within  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Not  to  any  extent.  I  under- 
stand that  under  The  Local  Improvement 
Act  that  churches  and  places  of  worship  were 
taxed.    What  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Yes,  they  pay  a 
local  improvement  tax.  The  only  change  in 
this  bill  is  the  schools.  That  is  the  only 
difference. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  PARKS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
187,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Parks  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as  I 
understand  it,  removes  the  minimum  of  one 
mill  which  council  was  required  to  vote  for 
park  purposes  within  the   municipalities. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
which  perhaps  the  Minister  can  answer.  First 
of  all,  I  am  wondering,  is  the  necessity  for 
this  being  brought  about  because  of  the 
various  areas  where  assessment  is  being  put 
on  a  market  value  basis  which  would,  in 
fact,  in  some  areas  increase  the  value? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  think  the  questions  being  placed  by  the 
hon.  member  would  maybe  be  more  properly 
dealt  with  in  committee  proceedings.  We  deal 
with  the  bill,  clause  by  clause.  This  is 
second  reading  of  the  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Good:  All  right.  Well,  in  principle,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  if  this  is  being 
done  because  of  the  change  of  assessment,  it 
could  have  widespread  effect  on  the  various 
municipalities.  Having  served  on  park  boards 
years  ago,  I  found  that  municipalities  at  that 
time  adhered  very  rigidly  to  the  one  mill 
grants  to  parks. 

Many  municipalities  now  have  seen  that 
parks  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  municipal 


life,  and  grants  have  been  made  considerably 
higher,  in  fact  probably  up  to  two  mills  or 
more.  By  removing  these  restrictions  en- 
tirely, personally  I  am  afraid  that  there  coukl 
well  be  in  existence  somewhere— I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  in  my  area— but  there 
could  be  municipalities  who,  not  being 
obligated  to  give  a  minimum  of  one  mill  of 
their  tax  rate  to  parks  purposes- 
Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  borough  of  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Good:  —could,  in  fact,  reduce  their 
grants  for  park  purposes  to  the  point  where 
the  parks  themselves  would  suffer  and,  in 
turn,  the  people  would  suffer.  Priorities  vary 
greatly  from  one  municipality  to  another,  and 
in  any  municipality  where  the  priority  of 
parks  was  very  low,  I  am  afraid  the  people 
of  the  municipality  could  suffer.  So  I  would 
like,  when  the  Minister  replies,  to  make  a 
comment  on  this  point.  While  I  see  the 
probable  need  for  the  removal  of  it,  I  think 
that  perhaps  some  minimum  should  still  be 
established.  Whether  or  not  the  mill  is  the 
proper  arrangement  for  it  under  the  reassess- 
ment programmes— partially  on  market  \'alue 
and  still  partially  on  other  values— I  do  not 
know.  But  I  think  some  control  should  still 
be  on  to  force  the  municipalities  to  give 
adequate  support  for  park  purposes. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  support  the  arguments  of  my  colleague 
by  a  specific  example.  I  think  it  holds  true 
in  the  borough  of  Scarborough  but  perhaps 
the  Minister  could  comment  on  this.  One  of 
the  problems  in  my  own  neighbourhood  in 
the  borough  of  Scarborough  is  a  park.  The 
ofiBcial  plan  calls  for  a  certain  number  of 
acres  of  park  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
right  now  the  only  park  land  available  is  the 
land  around  the  G.  P.  Mackey  public  school. 

Over  the  last  year  or  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
properties  have  become  vacant  along  the 
Kingston  Road  that  would  serve  quite  well 
as  small  neighbourhood  parks  or  playgrounds. 
The  problem  that  the  Markham  Bluffs  Com- 
munity Association  has  had  is  to  comince  the 
borough  and  the  committee  of  council,  which 
is  responsible  for,  I  believe,  the  planning  for 
park  purposes— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  member  that  this  actually  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Scarborough  and  that  they 
do  not  have  a  parks  and  recreation  board. 
Furthermore,  it  is  done  by  the  council.  This 
Act  would  not  even  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  The  Minister  can  certainly 
check  his  remarks  out  on  this.    I  appreciate 
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him  setting  me  straight  on  this;  it  is  very 
important.  I  understand  that  this  would  apply 
to  Scarborough  even  though  it  is  now  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  that  is  responsible  for 
the  park  thing.  This  is  not  true? 

Hon.  Ml'.  McKeough:  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Well,  in  tliat  case,  I  will 
generalize,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  look  into  the 
Minister's  comments  later  on  during  the  next 
reading  of  this  bill.  The  Minister  surely 
should  tell  us— and  I  know  he  will— why  he  is 
not  doing  just  the  opposite,  why  he  is  not 
raising  the  minimum  from  one  mill  up  to 
three  mills  instead  of  abolishing  completely 
or  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
council. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  Wlien  you  believe  in  local  autonomy, 
some  of  these  provisions  which  were  put  in 
a  nmnber  of  Acts  at  various  points,  saying 
that  the  council  must  do  this  and  must  do 
that  they  are  tlie  sort  of  provisions  which 
today  should  properly  be  taken  out. 

If  Scarborough  or  any  other  municipality 
wants  to  spend  10  mills,  one-half  mill,  one 
mill,  two  mills  or  three  mills— whether  they 
are  equalized  or  what  they  are— those  are  the 
sort  of  things  in  any  given  year  which  should 
be  in  their  discretion.  Interestingly  enough, 
it  was  a  resolution  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Association  passed  at  their  last  meeting  which 
brought  this  particularly  to  our  attention. 
They  endorsed  it  as  enthusiastically  as  we  do. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 
QUIETING  ORDERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  188,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Corporations  Quieting  Orders  Act. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  principle  is  that  when  a  muni- 
cipality wishes  to  adjust  anything  in  its  own 
boundaries  and  wants  to  have  quieting  orders 
issued  to  that  effect,  to  fix  up  irregularities, 
easements,  or  something,  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  municipality  previously  where 
there  had  been  objections  to  this,  a  municipal 
board  public  hearing  had  been  required. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  where  the  board 
deems  the  objection  to  be  insufficient  in  their 
\'iew,  a  public  hearing  is  no  longer  required. 


I  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  municipal  board  taking  this  atti- 
tude. He  has  always  been  very  meticulous  to 
the  point  where  there  have  been  objections  to 
a  thing  he  has  called  for  public  hearing. 

They  have  always  championed  the  cause 
of  the  little  person,  as  they  call  him,  against 
the  corporation.  As  I  understand  this  bill, 
I  personally  would  be  inclined  to  object  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  where  these  quieting 
order  could  be  established  in  spite  of  objec- 
tion without  a  public  hearing.  Now,  if  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation,  I  would  have 
to  object  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  person- 
ally go  along  with  the  member  who  spoke 
previously  under  this  head.  The  Act  itself 
is  only  concerned  with  the  municipality,  its 
corporate  existence,  and  any  question  of 
doubt  as  to  its  status,  in  this  regard,  and 
boundary  disputes  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  municipality's  own  ownership  of 
property  and  easements  could  arise  when  it 
is  in  dispute  with  a  private  individual.  The 
disputes  might  be  about  the  width  of  a  road- 
way, laneway  or  something  like  that.  I  sup- 
pose a  fair  number  of  changes  of  boundary 
or  a  better  delineation  of  boundary— as  we 
did  here  the  other  night  with  respect  to  the 
Niagara  Falls  bill,  might  arise.  A  better 
setting  out  of  the  contour  lines  in  the  metes 
and  bounds  description  might  be  in  order 
without  necessarily  giving  public  notice  of 
that  sort  of  thing. 

There  would  not  be  any  great  likelihood  of 
any  public  protest,  and  the  extra  cost  in- 
volved would  be  out  of  place,  particularly 
when  one  reads  section  2  of  the  Act.  It  says: 

A  quieting  order  may  be  made  retro- 
active in  its  effect  and  operation  for  the 
purpose  and  to  the  extent  provided  therein, 
except  that  it  does  not  affect  or  prejudice 
the  rights  of  any  person  in  any  action, 
litigation  or  other  proceeding  pending  at 
the  time  when  the  order  is  made. 

I  would  think  that  on  that  particular  head 
that  a  fair  amount  of  protection  is  given  to 
individuals  under  the  statute.  A  very  great 
deal  of  routine  stuff  can  be  put  through 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister! 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
wdth  the  member  for  Lakeshore.  Notice  has 
to  be  provided  and,  if  there  are  no  objections, 
no  hearing  is  held.  If  there  are  objections, 
then   a  hearing  shall   be   held.    That  is   the 
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purpose  of  the  bill.  This  is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing programme  which  has  been  going  on 
really  between  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  ourselves.  We  have  an  older 
man,  a  retired  surveyor,  who  is  over  80.  He 
works  part-time  on  quieting  down  orders.  As 
he  accumulates  them  between  municipalities, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hearing.  Normally, 
in  very  few  instances,  is  it  necessary.  This 
presumably  is  a  better  procedure,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  does  any  damage  at  all. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  not  quite  what  the  Minister 
says  it  appears  to  be.  The  present  procedure 
of  the  municipal  board  is  that  if  there  is  an 
objection  filed— and  I  do  not  know  if  this  is 
laid  down  in  the  statute,  but  certainly  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  chairman 
of  the  municipal  board— whether  he  considers 
it  has  merit  or  not  on  reading  the  written 
submission,  he  will  order  a  public  hearing. 

This  is  not  what  the  section  that  my 
colleague  has  made  reference  to  says.  This 
gives  power  to  the  board  to  say:  "In  our 
opinion,  having  read  a  notice  of  objection, 
we  think  it  has  no  merit.  Therefore  there 
will  be  no  public  hearing." 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Where  does  it  say 
this? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  says  this  in  section  4,  at 
the  bottom: 

If  one  or  more  objections  have  been  filed 
with  the   clerk   within   the   time   specified, 
the  board  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  un- 
less, under  all  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  matter,  the  board  deems  the  objection, 
or  more  than  one,  or  all  of  the  objections, 
to  be  insufficient  to  require  a  public  hear- 
ing. 
I    do    not    know    what    other    interpretation 
the   Minister  can  put  on  it  than   that.   And 
therefore,   sir,  it  goes  with   the  principle  of 
this  bill,  and  on  that  basis  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  support  that  principle.   Certainly, 
when  the  bill  comes  into  the  committee  of 
the  whole   House,  we   are  going  to   present 
an    amendment,    striking   out   all    the    words 
after  the  word  "hearing". 

I  say  to  the  Minister  that  this  is  the  present 
practice  of  the  chairman  of  the  municipal 
board.  He  has  told  me  on  several  occasions— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  is  law  now  that 
the  chairman  must  hold  a  hearing  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  did  not  let  me 

finish.  I  say  the  present  practice  of  the  chair- 


man is  to  hold  a  hearing  as  soon  as  he  has  an 
objection,  whether  he  thinks  the  objection  is 
ridiculous  or  not.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
statutory  provision  is,  but  on  occasion  I  sug- 
gested to  him,  in  the  case  in  which  I  was 
interested  as  a  soUcitor,  that  the  one  objec- 
tion which  had  been  filed,  made  no  sense. 
And  he  said:  "Well,  you  may,  in  fact,  be 
right"— and  I  am  paraphrasing  his  words— 
"however,  I  would  not  want,  in  my  position 
as  chairman  of  the  municipal  board,  to  take 
a  chance  on  dismissing  out  of  hand  a  written 
objection  without  allowing  the  person  who 
made  it,  his  hour  before  the  municipal 
board."  So  this  is  what  he  does. 

Now,  you  add  one  more  step,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  you  are  correct,  or  whether 
I  am  correct,  that  he  has  to  do  it  by  statute. 
If  he  does,  well,  why  not  make  this  statute 
the  same  way?  If  there  is  a  vmtten  objection, 
it  may  be  that  the  objector  has  not  the 
ability  to  properly  phrase  his  objection.  But 
I  think  he  should  be  able  to  have  his  hour 
before  the  municipal  board,  and  therefore 
the  argument  about  principle  that  we  are 
having,  is  that  the  last  four  and  a  half  Unes 
of  that  subsection  4  of  section  2,  should  be 
deleted.  We  cannot  move  that  amendment 
now,  but  I  think  it  goes  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  be 
satisfied.  I  do  not  think  the  Minister  and 
ourselves  are  in  disagreement.  This  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  Minister  will  undertake  to 
delete  it  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  look  at  it,  but  I  really  think  the 
member  is  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. The  present  situation,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  that  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  an  objection  filed  or  not,  he  must  hold  a 
hearing. 

Mr.    Singer:    Well,   why   does   the   statute 

not  just  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Because  that  is  what 
the  statute  says  now,  that  he  must  hold  a 
hearing— the  present  statute,  not  the  amend- 
ing Act.  The  amending  Act  gives  the  dis- 
cretion to  the  board,  if  there  are  no  objec- 
tions or  if  there  is  only  tlie  one  objection,  not 
to  hold  a  hearing.  However,  I  will  take  it 
under  consideration.  I  will  bring  it  back  for 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill  at  all.  One  of  the  principles  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  a  discretion  to  someone  in 
authority  to  determine,  according  to  his  own 
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dictates  of  reason,  whether  there  shall  be 
a  hearing  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  surely  to  goodness,  when 
a  person's  rights  are  affected,  the  safest  thing 
to  do  is  to  hold  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  it  is  a  very  risky  venture 
for  any  individual  in  authority  to  start  to 
call  objections  frivolous  or  vexatious.  Because 
what  is  considered  to  be  in  that  category 
today,  might  be  a  pious  cant  ten  years  from 
now.  It  might  be  accepted  as  revealed  truth. 

Mr.   Singer:   Absolutely! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
a  Legislature  should  certainly  pause  very 
seriously  before  going  into  an  area  where 
there  is  a  deprivation  of  a  person's  rights  to 
make  an  objection.  What  is  wrong  with 
making  objections?  Has  government  become 
so  pervasive  now,  are  we  so  efficiency-con- 
scious that  we  have  to  weed  out  according 
to  someone's  discretion,  those  areas  in  which 
we  will  give  a  hearing? 

Well,  Mr.  McRuer,  who  means  all  things 
to  everybody,  Hke  the  Bible,  can  be  inter- 
preted to  support  any  contention. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  be  against  any  contention 
too. 

Mr.   Sopha:   Mr.   McRuer  would  certainly 

pause  very  long  before  he  would  ever  advo- 
cate, as  a  matter  of  civil  liberty,  that  any 
chairman  of  tlie  board  or  anybody  else  had 
the  power  to  deprive  people  of  a  hearing. 
And  the  Minister,  instead  of  castigating  liis 
unofficial  advisors  over  here— because  that  is 
iill  we  are,  we  are  just  trjdng  to  help  him; 
just  trying  to  help  him  in  our  quiet,  helpful 
way,   modestly. 

Mr.  Singer:   Sometimes  he  is  misguided. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  our  self-effacing  way,  yes, 
we  are  trying  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  if  we  are  trying  to  get 
away  on  June  27,  I  would  say  to  the  House 
leader,  if,  between  now  and  the  time  it 
comes  into  committee,  if  those  words  some- 
how mysteriously  disappear,  then  he  will 
find  that  he  has  not  obviated  somebody's 
right  to  a  hearing,  but  he  has  obviated  a  lot 
of  debate  on  this  side,  and  usage  of  the  time 
of  the  House.  So  let  us,  in  the  heat  of  high 


summer,  just  be  reasonable  about  it  and  let 
us  have  a  look  at  it,  interstice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to,  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  advise  the  House,  if  I 
may  that  representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  in 
the  Speaker's  gallery.  They  comprise  a  com- 
mittee on  conservation  and  natural  resources, 
chaired  by  the  Honourable  Laudadio,  Sr.,  who 
is  on  my  right.  They  are  here,  as  we  were 
advised  earher,  to  study  the  operations  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission,  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  them. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  190,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of 
this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  good  in  many 
aspects,  in  that  it  will  tighten  up  to  some 
extent  the  bylaws  which  a  municipality  may 
pass  which  govern  the  control  of  subdivisions. 
In  another  section,  the  principle  of  this  bill 
will  allow  special  funds  to  the  municipahty 
to  be  used  for  development,  including  the 
erection  and  repair  of  buildings  within  the 
park  of  the  area  where,  before,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  no  money  was  available.  The  land 
could  be  acquired  through  the  five  per  cent 
dedication,  and  money  put  into  the  special 
fund  if  it  was  made  in  lieu  of  land  but  no 
money  was  available  for  the  development; 
and  now,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister,  money  from  the  spe- 
cial fund  can  be  used  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  land  used  or  to  be  used 
including  the  erection  or  repairs  of  buildings. 

This,  I  think,  is  very  good,  and  I  am  sure 
the  municipalities  would  welcome  that  prin- 
ciple in  this  bill.  The  other  matters  concern 
the  bylaws  passed  by  a  municipality  limiting 
the  supplying  of  services  to  areas.  In  my 
interpretation,  this  bill  will  simply  make  legal 
now  what  many  municipalities  have  been 
doing  for  years,  so  in  all,  I  would  recommend 
the  principle  of  this  bill  as  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak? 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to,  second  reading  of  the 
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CITY  OF  KITCHENER 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl3,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Kitchener. 

Motion  agreed  to,  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  178,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  the  Speaker  would  in- 
dulge us  just  for  a  moment,  I  did  not  realize 
it  was  coming  up  at  this  moment.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  as  we  see  the  prin- 
ciples that  flow  from  the  sections,  we  see 
them  as  four,  and  I  will  deal  with  them  speci- 
fically now  and  in  detail  afterwards. 

First,  the  principle  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
bargaining  unit  itself  by  the  removal  under 
section  2  of  those  of  the  rank  of  inspector  or 
higher,  and  those,  and  I  quote,  Mr.  Speaker: 
"Civilian  employees  employed  in  a  super- 
visory or  confidential  capacity".  So  the  prin- 
ciple is  of  the  shrinking  of  the  bargaining 
unit  as  it  is  presently  constituted.  Those 
people  to  be  represented  by  their  various 
police  associations. 

The  second  principle,  as  we  see  it,  and 
really  is  not  one  of  principle,  sir,  but  is  an 
amendment  to  clarify  the  intention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  of  people  to  boards 
of  arbitration. 

The  third  one,  involved  in  section  5,  is 
vesting  within  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
certain  rights  to  digest  and  finally  adjudicate 
the  negotiabihty  of  matters  as  between  an 
association  and  a  commission. 

Fourth,  section  7,  puts  forward  the  prin- 
ciple of  vesting  within  that  police  commis- 
sion, again,  the  right  to  regulation  of  wea- 
ponry by  police  forces  within  the  province. 

I  want  to  make  it  amply  clear  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  amply  clear  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  we  are  not  concerned  to  any 
great  extent  with  boards  of  arbitration. 

The  other  three  principles  we  unequivo- 
cally take  issue  with.  We  will  divide  this 
House  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  and 
we  are  going  to  divide  this  House  at  every 
opportunity  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
legislation. 

It  was  not  here  when  Bill  99  went  through. 
I  understand  that  it  had  some  iniquitous 
overtures,  and  really  the  only  difference  be- 


tween this  legislation  and  that  is  that  it  is 
done  more  subtly. 

I  sometimes  wonder,  and  I  have  said  in 
this  House  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
my  colleagues,  alx)ut  the  amount  of  respect 
we  have  for  him  professionally  and  person- 
ally and  in  his  position  as  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  this  province.  How  can 
he  permit  the  last  principle,  the  giving  over 
to  police  commissioners  the  choice  of  weap- 
onry in  this  province? 

I  want  to  speak  of  this  first.  That  is  the 
principle  as  enunciated  in  section  7.  We  will 
start  with  it,  and  if  I  might  be  permitted 
to  read  it. 

Section  39b  of  The  Police  Act,  enacted 
by  section  4  of  The  Police  Amendment 
Act,  1962-1963,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsection: 

(2)  The  commission  may,  by  order,  regu- 
late or  prohibit  the  use  of  any  equipment 
by  a  police  force  in  Ontario  or  its  mem- 
bers. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  regulation  of 
weapons,  we  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
regulation  of  police  tactics,  the  tactical  effort 
by  police  forces  in  this  province.  The  sad 
commentary  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  this  must  be  vested  within  the  police 
commission.  If  there  is  something  that  polar- 
izes the  Attorney  General  of  this  province 
and  the  ofilcial  critic  of  the  Liberal  Party,  it 
is  the  lack  of  acceptance  by  the  honourable 
the  Attorney  General  of  his  capacity  as  the 
chief  law  enforcement  of  the  province. 

This  party  considers  it  utterly  reprehensible, 
totally  unacceptable  and  odious  that  time  and 
time  again  when  we  question  matters  in  the 
House  of  police  activity— and  I  do  not  mean 
to  embarrass— we  are  faced  widi  replies  of: 
"Chief  Mackey  is  not  under  my  jurisdiction", 
or,  "I  might  be  able  to  get  that  information 
for  you". 

I  make  no  bones,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Attorney  General  representing  the  Liberal 
Party  in  this  province  will  never  say  to  this 
House:  "I  might  be  able  to  get  the  mforma- 
tion."   He  will  get  it  if  he  wants  to. 

It  is  his  right  to  get  it.  Is  it  not  his  duty 
to  disclose  it?  He  is  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  his  right  to  get  it.  The  essential 
thing  that  I  see  is  that  between  the  police 
and  the  people  the  equation  has  to  be  the 
Legislature.  Who  else  but  us?  Not  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission. 

I  am  not  interested  one  tittle  in  appointed 
people.  I  am  elected  and  so  is  the  Attorney 
General    of    this    province    elected,    and    if 
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something  goes  wrong  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
or  if  something  is  wrong  in  our  opinion  as 
elected  o£Bcials  in  connection  with  the  sophis- 
ticated use  of  surveillance  equipment,  then 
we  have  every  right  to  say  to  Chief  Mackey, 
to  Chief  Torrance  of  Samia,  to  any  police 
oflBcer  of  this  province:  "We  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing." 

It  ill  behoves  the  Attorney  General  to  stand 
between  this  Legislature  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know. 

I  stood  here  this  morning  at  about  10.00 
with  some  school  children  from  my  riding  and 
listened  to  the  young  lady  speaking  about 
this  Chamber  and  about  what  goes  on  in  this 
Chamber,  and  about  the  partisanship,  and 
why  we  are  here.  She  pointed  out  to  them 
that  this  is  the  essence  of  what  goes  on  here, 
responsible  government. 

And  that  is  what  responsible  government 
means— that  the  government  Ministers  must 
be  responsible  to  the  people  through  us,  and 
they  cannot  come  time  and  again  into  this 
House  and  say:  "He  is  not  under  my  juris- 
diction. I  might  be  able  to  get  the  informa- 
tion." 

And  they  cannot  bring  forward  laws,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  my  colleagues 
are  concerned,  that  give  to  some  indepen- 
dent appointed  commission  the  right  to  con- 
trol weaponry. 

The  Attorney  General  of  this  province  con- 
trols weaponry.  He  is  the  ultimate  one.  We 
do  not  expect  him  to  do  it  singly,  but  we 
expect  him  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

Now,  we  can  talk  about  wire-tapping,  we 
can  talk  about  Mace,  perhaps  others  will  do 
that.  But  my  purpose  in  discussing  this  prin- 
ciple is  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  will  not  accept 
for  one  moment  any  legislation  that  in  any 
way  detracts  or  denigrates  from  our  right 
to  question  police  activity  in  this  province. 

I  was  pleased  when  Bill  70  was  dis- 
cussed. Perhaps  I  am  easily  pleased;  I  would 
seem  to  be  naively  pleased,  because  when  we 
discussed  that  bill.  An  Act  respecting  The 
Department  of  Justice,  that  is  now  law— I 
think  it  was  given  Royal  assent  in  March— 
I  thought  then  what  we  were  doing  for  the 
first  time  was  to  statutize— if  that  is  the  proper 
word— ^in  any  event  to  put  into  a  statute  the 
responsibihties  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  department.  I  can  see  now  that  perhaps 
we  did  not  go  far  enough  then  in  connection 
with  his  responsibilities.  Section  5  says  the 
Minister  is  the  law  officer  of  the  Executive 
Council.  I  am  not  going  to  go  further  than 
that. 


If  he  is  the  law  officer  of  the  Executive 
Coiuicil,  then  let  us  not  discuss  his  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  certainly  his  responsibili- 
ties are  manifest  in  connection  with  law 
enforcement.  It  is  the  Executive  Council's 
whole  responsibility  to  carry  on  the  policies  of 
government  in  this  province.  And  if  he  is  the 
law  officer  of  that  executive  council,  then  his 
prime  responsibility  is  not  only  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  but  the  adequate  and  proper 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

We  want  the  Attorney  General  to  have  this 
power.  We  are  in  happy  circumstances  in 
this  province  because  we  happen  to  have  an 
Attorney  General  who  can  handle  these 
powers  well.  He  is  a  man  whom  we  admire; 
if  we  give  him  these  powers,  we  think  he 
will  do  them  justice  and  see  that  they  are 
handled  equitably.  But  he  for  some  reason 
time  and  time  again  refuses  to  accept  these 
responsibilities  and  time  and  time  again  insists 
on  evading  these  resx>onsibilities,  and  time 
and  time  again  insists  on  giving  them  over 
to  the  Ontario  police  commission.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  really  doubt  the  necessity  of 
the  Ontario  police  commission,  I  really  doubt 
the  necessity.  Certainly  if  the  Ontario  police 
commission  is  to  be  a  shield  between  this 
legislative  body  and  its  right  to  know,  then 
not  only  do  I  doubt  the  necessity,  I  say  let 
us  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  prepared— and  I  think 
this  party  is— to  delegate  authority  to  The 
Ontario  Police  Commission  if  we  are  assured, 
absolutely,  unequivocably  and  with  certainty, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
charade  that  we  find  time  and  again  in  the 
House,  that  we  cannot  get  answers. 

Somebody  mentioned  to  me  today— and  we 
will  discuss  this  further  in  connection  with 
the  collective  bargaining  aspects  of  this  bill- 
that  one  has  to  recognize  that  poHce  forces 
are  really  quasi-military  organizations  in 
effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  would  be  the  first 
to  deny  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Let  them  be  the  first  to 
deny  it.  Go  down  and  see  them  being  in- 
spected some  morning. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  the  right  to  use 
force. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  As  my  friend,  the  member 
for  Sudbury  says,  they  have  the  right  to  use 
force.  They  are  the  instrument  of  force,  a 
legalized  instrument  of  force,  which  an  army 
is.  So,  in  effect  they  are  quasi-military.  And 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  in  calling 
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them  quasi-military— why  not?  They  must  be 
subject  to  self-regulation  and  discipline.  Why 
not?  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  I  am 
chastising  them  by  saying  that.  But  the  point 
I  make  is  that  if  they  are,  then  we  have  to 
get  back  to  civilian  responsibility  at  the  top. 
So,  in  connection  with  this  principle,  that  is 
it,  we  are  finished,  we  will  absolutely  not 
give  to  this  police  commission  these  powers. 
These  powers  belong  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, they  must  rest  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  he  must  accept  the  concurrent 
responsibilities  with  these  powers,  the  respon- 
sibility to  reply  to  us. 

Let  us  go  backward  to  the  second  principle, 
namely,  those  certain  items  in  negotiability. 
Some  of  these  things,  if  I  am  right,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  unduly  personalizing,  but  I 
have  the  happy  fortune,  during  the  practice 
of  law,  or  sometimes  dealing  with  labour  rela- 
tions in  police  forces;  I  wonder  really,  who- 
ever advocates  this  type  of  legislation?  First 
of  all,  I  wonder  whether  they  seriously  think 
that  we  have  people  of  intelligence  in  the 
Legislature,  this  is  so  manifestly  wrong,  this 
type  of  thing.  Basically,  what  this  section 
says— I  will  read  it  in  detail,  as  I  understand 
basically  what  it  says: 

If  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  negotiability, 
iirbitrability  or— 

We  will  read  it  in  detail.  The  final  decision, 
the  adjudication  of  this  proiblem  is  left  with 
the  Ontario  police  commission  and  their  deci- 
sion is  final  and  binding,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  any  concurrent  agreement.  If  I  might 
be  permitted,  section  5: 

Subsection  (1)  of  section  32  of  The  Police 
Act  is  re-enacted  by  section  7  of  The  Police 
Amendment  Act,  1968  as  repealed  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

Where  a  difference  arises  between  the 
parties: 

(a)  relating  to  the  interpretation,  applica- 
tion or  administration  of  an  agreement 
niade  under  section  27  or  of  a  decision 
or  award  of  an  arbitrator  or  board  of 
arbitration  made  under  section  28  or  29  or 
as  to  whether  the  matter  is  a  proper  subject 
for  bargaining  or  arbitration,  or  where  an 
allegation  is  made  that  the  agreement  or 
award  is  inviolated,  either  of  the  parties 
may,  notwithstanding  any  grievance  or 
arbitration  procedure  established  by  the 
agreement,  notify  the  other  party  and  the 
commission,  in  writing,  of  its  desire  to  sub- 
mit the  difference  or  allegation  to  the  com- 
mission and  the  commission  shall  set  a  date 
for   a   hearing   within    45    days    after   the 


receipt  of  the  notice  and  shall  herein  deter- 
mine the  diflFerence  or  allegation  and  the 
decision  of  the  commLssion  is  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties. 

The  implication  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
implication  relating  to  the  interpretation,  ap- 
plication or  administration  of  an  agreement, 
or  of  the  decision  or  award  on  whether  it  is 
a  proper  subject  for  bargaining  or  arbitration. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  bill  dealing  with  col- 
lective bargaining,  we  are  going  to  decide; 
so  now  we  are  not  talking  so  much  about 
the  police  per  se,  but  the  rights  of  the  i)olice 
as  individuals  to  bargain  collectively. 

For  the  good  of  the  public,  we  take  certain 
rights  away  from  them,  one  of  which  is  the 
right  to  strike.  Now  we  are  going  to  take 
further  rights  away  from  them,  and  we  are 
going  to  give  to  the  police  commission  of 
Ontario,  the  right  to  finally  decide  matters 
of  negotiability,  matters  of  arbitration;  even 
more  so,  we  are  going  to  give  them  the  right 
to  decide  on  the  implementation  of  an  arbitra- 
tion award.  I  have  never  heard,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen,  anything  quite  as  iniquitous  as 
this.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour,  who  is  clothed  with  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  proper  negotiations 
on  an  employer-employee  level  take  place 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  not  here  so 
that  he  can  digest  the  implications  of  this 
section.  We  know  the  implications  of  the 
section.  Perhaps,  afterward,  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Downsview,  will  show  the  House 
where  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  com- 
mission have  been  involved  in  an  award  for 
several  years  now  that  they  will  not  imple- 
ment. They  cannot  get  an  effective  mandamus 
to  implement  the  award.  Now  do  you  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do?  We  are  going  to 
transfer  the  right  to  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission to  make  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
the  disposition  of  that  award. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view  (Mr.  Young)  said  something,  "the  same 
gang".  If  I  might,  I  am  not  entirely  happy 
with  the  phrase,  but  he  conveys  entirely  the 
situation,  this  is  just  like  having  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  General  Motors  decide  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  an  award  between  the 
president  and  the  UAW,  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Make  no  bones  about  it,  it  is  the  very 
same  thing.  You  talk  about  notwithstanding 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  other  words, 
collective  agreements,  currently  in  being,  are 
going  to  be  legislatively  amended.  Right? 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  going  to  vest  within 
this  Ontario  Pohce  Commission  the  right  to 
make  the  final  decision  on  wording.  They  are 
going  to  interpret  it  the  way  they  want  to 
interpret  it— without  any  possible  avenue  of 
relief  or  any  recourse  of  any  kind.  I  just 
cannot  understand  how  the  Attorney  General 
could  possibly  have  gotten  this  through  with 
his  Cabinet  colleagues,  especially  the  Miniiiter 
of  Labour.  It  is  so  far  removed  from  equity 
and  justice  in  the  field  of  the  employer/em- 
ployee relations. 

Do  not  let  anybody  say  to  me,  that  when 
you  are  talking  about  pohce  and  police  com- 
missions, you  are  not  really  dealing  with 
employers/employees.  This  is  tlie  way  they 
attempt  to  speak.  The  police  commissions  en- 
tirely and  continuously  attempt  to  rationalize 
this  type  of  legislation.  They  say  police  officers 
are  not  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  em- 
ployee. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  home  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  their  family  each  year, 
the  grocer  does  not  say:  You  are  really  not 
an  employer  or  an  employee.  So,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  principle,  we  will  not  accept 
it. 

There  is  no  amendment  that  I  can  see,  in 
my  modest  talent,  available  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  wall  make  it  acceptable  to  us 
in  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Withdraw  it! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  has  got  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Finally,  the  question  of  tlie  shrinking  of 
the  bargaining  union.  As  we  from  the  very 
serious  aspect  of  the  use  of  weaponry— which 
was  the  first  principle  we  discussed— we  get 
to  the  ridiculous  situation,  here,  in  section  2. 

Shrinking  a  bargaining  unit  at  one  time 
used  to  be,  I  recall,  or  even  to  attempt  to 
shrink  the  bargaining  unit,  was  really  a  hor- 
rendous thing.  I  have  been  involved  in  this 
on  several  occasions.  What  we  are  doing  now 
is  doing  it  by  legislation.  They  want  to  take 
those  above  the  rank  of  inspector  out. 

The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  that  could 
be  logically  put  forward  for  taking  inspectors 
and  above  out  of  the  bargaining  unit,  is 
because  you  say  they  are  really  administra- 
tion. Then,  you  know  what  you  do?  You 
say  you  can  form  your  own  organization  to 
bargain.     Is   not   that   ridiculous? 

You  say  that  the  inspectors  really  should 
not  be  collectively  bargaining  with  the  con- 
stables. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Divide  and  rule! 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  This  is  basically  the  pur- 
pose here,  and  in  my  closing  remarks,  1  am 
going  to  talk  about  this.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  motivation,  not  motivation  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  but 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission.  I  might  just  interject  at  this 
time,  that  perhaps  my  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  will  discuss  this. 

I  would  ver>'  much  appreciate  the  Attorney 
General  advising  this  House  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks  as  to  whether  he  accorded 
the  Ontario  Police  Association  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  him  personally  to  talk 
with  him,  his  deputy,  or  senior  administrative 
official  appropriately  authorized,  about  the 
implications  of  the  principles  flowing  from 
this  bill. 

If  he  did  not,  if  this  has  been  a  one-way 
street,  I  am  not  satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
this  answer.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
has  told  me  that  they  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Ontario  Police  Association. 

I  hope  that  the  Attorney  General  respects 
me.  I  think  he  does  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
thing  that  I  cannot  grasp  in  this.  Why  does 
not  the  Attorney  General  give  his  department, 
his  deputy  these  responsibilities?  I  do  not 
have  the  liaison  representing  my  people  in 
Samia  of  meeting  with  the  police  commission 
every  day.  But,  as  a  legislator,  I  have  every 
right  to  speak  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
question  him,  and  get  his  response.  This  is 
really  the  essence  of  my  concern  here  in 
these  powers  within  the  police  commission. 

I  suppose  you  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
because  of  a  quasi-military  atmosphere,  or 
because  of  direction,  you  must  distinguish 
between  the  rank  of  inspector  and  above  and 
the  constable.  Now  I  have  heard  this  put 
forward,  and  I  presume  to  think  that  per- 
haps the  Attorney  General  might  reply  to  this 
in  his  remarks.  The  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
the  logic  in  this. 

If  we  say  the  inspector  must  be  removed, 
can  we  not  logically  say  the  sergeant  should 
be  removed?  Right?  Then  we  remove  the 
corporals,  and  then  what  do  we  have?  We 
have  exactly  what  the  police  commission 
wants,  and  that  is  the  Ontario  Police  Con- 
stables Association— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
we  could  stick  to  the  facts.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  sergeants,  we  are  not  talking  about 
corporals,  and  we  are  not  saying  you  must 
take  out  the  inspectors,  not  at  all.  We  are 
saying  that  the  inspectors  themselves— if  they 
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obtain  a  majority  of  their  number  in  a  force 
and  wish  to  come  out,  they  may  exercise 
that  option. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  the  Minister  puts 
all  manner  of  pressure  on  them  to  get  out- 
he  even  bribes  them  with  pay  increases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  right.  And  we  take 
away  no  bargaining- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  will  accept  that  the  in- 
spectors have  the  right  to  choose,  but  this 
does  not  divert  me  from  the  insidious  aspect 
of  this.  The  Attorney  General  is  really  break- 
ing up  the  association.  I  am  saying  that  the 
Attorney  General  and  I  both,  because  we  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  to  be  voting  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  It  is  not  the  police 
commission,  again  we  get  back  to  that.  The 
police  commission  is  appointed  and  have  got 
no  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Riverdale  or  Lakeshore.  They  could 
not  care  one  tittle  about  them.  They  might, 
I  am  saying  that  they  might- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Please  let  me  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  I  would  say  is  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Samia  is  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  continue. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Minister  is  going  to 
have  his  opportunity  to  reply  to  this.  He  is 
going  to  have  ample  opportunity,  and  I  trust 
that  he  will.  I  trust  he  is  making  some  notes 
so  that  he  will  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  need  any  notes 
on  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Minister  is  not  making 
'any  notes  on  that.  I  want  to  tell  him  the 
problem  that  we  have  in  connection  with 
responsibility,  since  he  brings  it  up. 

Certainly  they  are  responsible;  we  know 
they  are  responsible. 

First  of  all  they  are  not  legislatively  re- 
sponsible, or  we  would  not  have  a  reply 
saying  that  chief  Mackey  is  not  under  my 
jurisdiction,  he  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  police  commission.    So,  they  are  not  re- 


sponsible to  the  hon.  member  for  Samia  in 
this  House,  because  he  cannot  get  a  reply. 
Mackey  is  n')t  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  I 
might  be  able  to  get  the  answer  on  the 
question  of  the  number  of  wire  taps.  I  might 
he.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  responsibility, 
Mr.  Speaker,  responsibility  to  the  people 
through  these  elected  representatives  here  in 
the  House. 

Now  back  to  the  first  principle,  this  ques- 
tion of  shrinking  the  bargaining  unit. 

I  talked  about  responsibility,  l)ccause  the 
motivation  here  is  clear.  Anybody  who  has 
made  a  study  of  it  can  see  the  motivation 
is  clear.  It  is  a  question  of  fragmentation, 
nothing  more.  That  is  all  they  want  to  do. 
All  they  want  to  do  is  fragment  the  power 
of  the  association  here.  Do  you  not  agree 
that  there  is  a  certain  administrative  func- 
tion—if you  can  draw  an  analogy  between 
hard  bargaining  UAW  and  General  Motors- 
then  the  rank  of  inspector  and  above  should 
be  brought  into  administration? 

There  is  some  merit  in  that  type  of  argu- 
ment. Then,  when  they  go  on,  they  .say: 
When  the  inspectors  remove  themselves, 
these  administrative  people,  they  can  then 
form  their  own  association.  That  escapes  mc. 
I  am  too  obtuse  to  grasp  that. 

Then  look  at  the  words  in  the  statute 
where  they  talk  about  civilian  employers.  I 
think  there  are  something  like  600-800  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  who  can  be  removed,  who 
are  civilian  employees  in  a  supervisory  or 
confidential   capacity. 

Now,  whoever  chose  those  words  chose 
them  well.  I  would  think  they  cover  about 
98  per  cent  of  the  civihan  employees,  be- 
cause I  am  surely  able,  I  would  think,  to 
discuss  the  proposition  with  the  Attorney 
General,  that  I  could  rationalize  and  argue 
with  some  degree  of  vehemence  and  ability 
the  fact  that  almost  every  civilian  employee 
in  the  police  department  is  employed  in  a 
supervisory  or  confidential  capacity.  When 
you  type  out  informations,  they  are  con- 
fidential. When  you  do  Crown  attorneys' 
reports,  they  are  confidential.  When  you  do 
traffic  reports,  they  are  confidential,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

So  in  effect,  you  talk  about  fragmentation 
again.  This  is  what  they  are  doing.  They  are 
taking  the  ci\ilian  employees  entirely  out  of 
the  bargaining  unit  and  again  permitting 
them  to  reorganize.  For  what  purpose,  I  do 
not  know.  Because  when  they  do  collectively 
bargain,  let  it  be  recorded  here,  the  police 
association,  when  they  collectively  bargain, 
do  so  on  a  two-fold  basis.  They  bargain  for 
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their    uniformed    people,    and    they    bargain 
separately  for  their  civilian  employees. 

But  the  concern  here  is  the  shrinking  of 
the  unit  by  legislative  action,  the  shrinking 
of  powers  vested  within  the  association;  in- 
deed, it  is  unfortunate  we  do  not  have  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  talk  about  these  two 
principles  of  the  final  adjudication  by  the 
Ontario  PoHce  Commission  in  connection  with 
interpretation  of  an  agreement,  in  connection 
with  an  award,  in  connection  with  negotia- 
bility, we  talk  about  the  very  essence  of 
collective  bargaining  rights.  When  you  take 
these  things  away  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  body  that  really  is  nothing  more 
than— I  am  looking  for  a  word— it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  original  pohce 
commission. 

When  you  have  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Police  Commission  taking  a  position  on  one 
side,  as  they  have  in  the  Lane  award— in  the 
Lane  award  it  was  on  a  question  of  rotation 
of  shifts,  and  it  was  unanimous,  if  I  recall,  on 
the  question  of  rotation  of  shifts.  That  award 
was  unanimous,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  the  police 
commission  said,  "No,  we  are  not  going  to 
implement  that  award."  You  talk  about  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith.  You  talk  about  acting 
in  good  faith.  "We  are  not  going  to  imple- 
ment that  award."  And  so  there  is  consider- 
able correspondence. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Downsview  to  read  a  lot  of  this  for  the 
record  afterwards,  because  I  am  not  prepared 
to  read  it  on  the  record. 

Basically,  they  ignored  the  award.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  between 
the  now  Mr.  Justice  Osier,  representing  the 
police  association,  and  they  took  a  mandamus, 
and  they  were  successful  in  the  mandamus. 
The  only  problem  was  with  the  court.  The 
court  said,  "You  can  have  your  mandamus," 
as  I  recall  it,  "but  we  cannot  make  it  eJBFec- 
tive.  There  is  no  method  of  our  effectuating 
the  mandamus."  They  could  not  even  hold 
them  in  contempt  of  court  as  they  can  with 
firemen.  As  you  know,  they  can  file  their 
award,  and  it  then  becomes  a  court  order, 
and  they  are  then  in  contempt  of  court.  But 
the  police  cannot  do  that.  So  you  have  a 
series  of  negotiations  back  and  forth  and 
finally  they  say,  "Let  us  arbitrate  it  again. 
Maybe  we  might  win  this  time."  Right?  Now 
I  think  that  is  most  attractive  and  sincere 
and  good-faith  collective  bargaining. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  say,  "We 
will  get  rid  of  all  that  type  of  stupidity.  We 
will  just  let  the  police  commission  decide  it." 


I  wonder.  I  am  going  to  sit  down  now,  and 
if  I  have  exaggerated  facts,  I  apologize  for 
those.  I  do  not  think  I  have.  I  have  recog- 
nized a  certain  degree  of  vehemence  on  my 
part  in  connection  with  this  statute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
am  very  sincerely  and  seriously  concerned 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
connection  with  putting  between  him  and 
us,  and  between  him  and  the  police,  the 
Ontario   PoHce   Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  too,  find 
this  bill  most  offensive.  I  would  rather  not  go 
off  on  something  of  a  harangue  or  diatribe 
about  it.  I  think  we  may  reason  gently  to- 
gether, or  I  trust  that  we  may.  And  I  trust 
the  Attorney  General  will  see  fit  to  vnthdraw 
this  bill. 

On  all  heads,  in  section  after  section,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  is  most  offensive  to  all  those 
things  which  the  hon.  Attorney  General  gives 
not  just  lip  service  to,  but  really,  we  are  con- 
vinced over  here,  has  an  affection  and  a  deep 
respect  for,  and  seeks  in  most  cases  to  pre- 
serve, within  the  high  estate  that  has  been 
given  to  him  under  a  previous  bill.  You  see, 
this  is  just  the  land  of  thing  where  he  gets 
caught  in  the  crunch.  In  a  most  invidious 
way,  as  we  see  it,  the  Attorney  General  is 
aligned  to  a  particular  cause,  or  at  least  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  throwing  his  weight  in  with 
the  position  of  the  police  commission,  in  a 
number  of  respects,  which  derogates  from  his 
area  of  responsibility  in  areas  where  the 
weight  of  that  responsibility  simply  must  be 
his. 

It  must  be  yours  in  the  area  of  collective 
bargaining,  where  the  internal  quarrels,  the 
vicious  and  obvious  conflict  of  interest  that 
has  existed  in  the  past,  and  which  his  bill 
perpetuates  —  not  only  perpetuates,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  reinforces,  gives  added  weight 
to,  flying  in  the  face  of  fundamental  human 
rights  and  certain  procedural  requirements 
which  your  Bill  130  and  131  and  the  whole 
of  McRuer  was  designed  to  circumvent  and 
prevent  happening  again  in  this  province; 
namely,  that  people  should  sit  in  a  double 
capacity,  that  they  should  not  have  that  de- 
gree of  independence  and  impartiahty  in  face 
of  a  plea  that  they  must  have  in  terms  of  the 
rule  of  law.  And  this  is  precisely  the  position 
of  the  arbitral  board  that  he  has  set  up  in  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  with  a  blessing— 
I  will  detail  that  in  a  moment  or  two. 

But  before  coming  to  that,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  Speaker's  attention  to  some  remarks 
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made  by  the  Police  Association  of  Ontario  on 
April  15  of  this  year,  which  has  relevance  to 
the  principle  of  this  bill.  They  say: 

We  suggest  that  if  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  is  to  be  the  super  commission 
of  all  police  forces,  it  is  paramount  that  the 
commission  enjoy  the  respect  and  faith  of 
the  police  service.  We  suggest  that  greater 
control  must  be  exercised  over  the  commis- 
sion by  our  elected  representatives,  that 
some  of  the  influence  which  is  exercised  on 
the  commission  by  chiefs  of  police  from 
without  and  ex-chiefs  of  police  from  within, 
be  terminated. 

This  is  the  body,  thus  under  a  cloud,  which 
is  being  raised  to  a  higher  status  this  after- 
noon by  the  production  of  this  bill.  Now,  the 
Ontario  Pohce  Association  go  on  to  say  that 
they  are  an  element  in  the  population  who 
are,  under  legislation,  prevented  from  striking. 
That  if  they  were  an  aggrieved  group,  they 
have  not  got  the  plenitude  of  rights  that 
others  enjoy.  And  they  bow  their  head  before 
that.  They  do  not  kick  against  the  pricks,  in 
this  regard.  They  say  for  a  police  association 
that  the  right  to  withdraw  services  is  neither 
available  nor  desirable.  We  subscribe  to  such 
restriction  as  a  legitimate  tenet  and  endorse 
it  completely. 

Now  where  would  you  find  more  amenable 
and  reasonable  men  than  in  an  instance  of 
this  kind?  Again,  by  bringing  in  the  arbitral 
procedure  that  the  Attorney  General  has, 
taking  away  the  powers  of  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration or  the  single  arbiter  under  section  29 
of  the  Act,  whose  awards  are  final  I  know 
there  are  some  legal  diflSculties— but  whose 
awards,  under  the  literal  interpretation  of 
section  32  or  33  are  binding  upon  the  local 
board  of  police  and  the  municipality.  You 
have  now  turned  them  into  pure  conciliatory 
ofiicers  bereft  of  any  role  or  power.  There  is 
no  point  in  the  present  procedure  if  you  go 
ahead  with  the  thing  you  are  doing.  You 
create  a  new  level;  you  are  laying  a  level 
over  on  top  of  them,  mainly  this  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  to  whom  you  also,  of 
course,  give  ultimate  final  determinative 
powers  without  appeal.  If  you  do  what  you 
want  to  do  here,  then  for  heaven's  sake, 
should  there  be  any  question  of  their  role, 
or  any  odiousness  about  the  way  they  carry 
it  out,  then  a  Supreme  Court  judge  or  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeal  of  this  province— apart 
from  certiorari  the  only  procedure  Tisually 
available— perhaps  a  judge  should  be  able  to 
review  the  position  reached  by  that  board. 
They    go    on    to    say— what    I    am    going    to 


quote  now  is  not  directly  in  point  but  will 
be  in  the  third  sentence: 

We  state  with  complete  assurance,  hon- 
ourable sir— 

They  are  addressing  you,  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 

—that  no  other  group  of  citizens  in  Canada 
are  subject  to  the  unjust  principle  that  is 
inherent  in  the  regulations.  No  other  police 
force  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  has 
such  a  code  of  discipline.  We  are  not  de- 
sirous of  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
law  enforcement  agency  in  Canada  to  oper- 
ate under  a  system  that  would  have  been 
antiquated  50  years  ago.  We  are  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  seek  relief  in  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  this  matter.  We  have  for  some 
considerable  period  of  time  had  faith  in 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  We  have 
learned  the  hard  way;  we  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  our  faith  has  been  directed 
to  the  wrong  agency  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General.  We  are  hopeful 
that  on  this  occasion  we  are  placing  our 
concern  within  the  right  department  in  the 
Minister  of  Justice. 

I  am  afraid  that,  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
stnmg  out  before  us  this  afternoon,  that  faith 
may  not  be  as  well  reposed  as  it  might  be, 
unless  some  dawning  light;  some  road  of 
Damascus;  or  he  falls  off  his  horse  over 
there  and  sees  that  what  we  are  contending 
for- 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  That  is  a  mixed 
metaphor,  if  ever  there  was  one! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  To  say  the  least  this  is  a  most 
questionable  thing. 

Now,  let  us  review  the  four  several  prin- 
ciples mentioned  by  the  member  for  Samia, 
the  reposing— in  section  after  section,  begin- 
ning with  one— of  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission as  final.  In  this  regard  the  commis- 
sion has  powers  to  determine  whether  a 
person  is  cic  facto  a  member  of  the  police 
force. 

The  determination  takes  the  form  of  de- 
ciding on  their  own  hook,  without  appeal,  as 
to  the  segregation  that  they  are  setting  up 
between  senior  oflScers  and  other  members  of 
the  force.  This  is  the  douljle  determination 
that  they  are  coming  to  have,  and  this,  I  say, 
is  a  questionable  thing. 

A  police  association  may  be  a  quasi-mili- 
tary operation.  I  would  deny  that,  although 
some  of  the  titles  sound  military,  and  though 
they   brush  their  shoes  perhaps   more   often 
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than  you  or  I  and  stand  in  line  for  inspec- 
tions and  whatnot— that  in  mufti  and  in  their 
collective  lives  together— that  type  of  regi- 
mentation cannot  prevail.  It  is  only  in  con- 
ditions of  war  that  you  can  get  that  rigid 
type  of  structure  fully  operative. 

If  they  are  to  maintain  the  kind  of  cama- 
raderie that  is  necessary  among  policemen, 
being  called  often  into  the  same  lines  of 
duty;  if  that  is  to  be  maintained,  then  these 
deep  divisions— the  segmenting,  the  attempt 
to  fragment  the  police  organization— runs 
against  the  sense  of  that  whole,  against  that 
sense  of  fraternal  association  and  the  inter- 
weaving of  their  lives.  The  camaraderie  is 
necessary  to  have  a  good  morale  within  a 
police  force.  If  this  is  done  with  malice 
aforethought,  with  deliberation  to  break  down 
inch  by  inch  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
police— from  whom  you  have  taken  away  the 
fundamental  point  of  bargaining  to  begin 
with— as  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  this  then  is  a  gradual  fragmentation  in 
which  this  is  but  the  first  step.  It  throws 
itself  pretty  wide  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  termination  of  who  shall  and  shall  not  be 
senior  officers. 

In  the  determination  that  senior  officers  will 
be  all  civilian  personnel,  mainly  the  people 
who  type  and  the  people  who  apparently  are 
in  a  supervisor>'  or  confidential  capacity.  This 
could  be  500-700  people  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  situation  alone.  If  that  is  not 
breaking  down  and  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
fragment  the  police  organization  so  that  you 
may  divide  and  conquer,  in  the  old  imperialist 
styles. 

There  are  more  types  of  imperialism  in  the 
world  than  those  directed  outwardly.  We 
have  our  own  fundamental  internal  forms.  I 
hope  again  that  the  Attorney  General  will  see 
that  this  smacks  of  that  particular  kind  of 
authoritarianism  and  is  trying  to  invade  a 
realm  which  is  doing  well  enough  as  it  is. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  on  the  psycho- 
logical side  that  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs 
of  police  of  this  province— I  do  not  care  to 
name  them— will  bring  psychological  pressure 
to  bear  upon  their  inspectorial  staff  these 
superintendents,  staff  superintendents  and  the 
others,  to  segregate  themselves  off.  Their  love 
of  trade  unions,  of  the  bargaining  agent  and 
of  a  formidable  "talker-backer"  in  their  midst 
is  not  very  great.  They  would  like  to  get  into 
a  position  of  total  dominance.  They  have 
lorded  over  people  enough  already,  includ- 
ing committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  what  will  happen.  Surely  man  is 
sophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  to 


the  way  these  things  operate,  that  this  is 
precisely  what  is  designed  should  happen. 
You  say  that  there  is  an  option. 

Policemen,  senior  staff,  are  just  as  intimi- 
dated as  the  ordinary  working  man  is,  very 
often,  by  his  boss,  in  terms  by  what  he  can 
say  and  do  in  the  community.  This  is  one 
of  the  veins  where  the  similacrum  of  demo- 
cracy over  against  its  reality,  really  rules  our 
lives.  These  are  harsh,  because  of  economic 
necessity  that  people  will  not  say  what  they 
think,  they  will  join  organizations  which  they 
ought  not  to  join,  simply  out  of  either  prestige 
on  the  one  side  or  coercion,  subtle  as  it  may 
be,  on  the  other. 

This  is  what  you  are  setting  out.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  you  are  perpetrating  in  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  Let  us  come  next  to  the 
provisions  touching  the  county  court  judges. 
My  lord,  you  would  think  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  sacrosanct  about  county  court 
judges.  Look  at  the  way  you  go  into  a  St. 
Vitus  dance  trying  to  get  them  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation.  The  notation  here 
says,  you  are  going  to  give  it  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, since  the  Attorney  General 
himself  has  not  the  power,  so  that  he  may 
bring  it  within  the  terms  of  section  38  of 
The  ludges  Act  of  Canada,  so  that  we  will 
get  the  peculiar  piquancy,  the  distillation  of 
wisdom  that  so  typffies  our  county  court 
judges.  May  I  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  what  section  he  is  referring  to,  when 
he  refers  to  county  court  judges? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  deahng  now  with  three 
and  four,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  county  court  judge? 

Mr.  Lawlor:   Well  the   Minister's  notation 

to  section  3— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  what  the  Minister  is 
seeking  to  do  within  3  and  4.  In  other  words, 
if  there  is  a  failure  to  appoint  an  arbitration 
chairman,  you  set  up  an  arbitration  board, 
including  each  party  to  the  dispute  and  if 
they  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  chairman, 
then  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may 
appoint  a  chairman  who  may  be  a  county 
court  judge.  If  you  did  it  directly,  apparently 
you  have  not  got  the  authority  of  power. 

Oh  yes,  but  there  is  a  serious  problem 
here  with  respect  to  county  court  judges. 
As  the  Attorney  General  well  knows,  many  of 
these  county  court  judges  either  presently  sit 
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or  have  sat  on  boards  of  police  commissions 
in  diverse  parts  of  the  province.  Surely,  if  a 
man  in  one  jurisdiction  is  sitting  as  a  county 
court  judge  on  a  police  commission,  it  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  he  would  have  the 
objectivity,  the  impartiality  to  so  sit.  The 
conflict  is  so  apparent  tliat  it  appalls  me  that 
you  would  even  think  of  this— I  mean,  about 
the  injustice  that  can  be  perpetrated.  He  is 
already  on  one  side  of  the  fence.  He  is 
committed.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  imparti- 
ality in  the  man.  This  is  what  you  want  to 
bring  about,  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  that  if  people  are  going  to  be  appointed, 
they  should  be  appointed  by  you,  not  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  I  would 
exclude  the  county  court  judges,  because  they 
have  enough  to  do  in  any  event  in  my 
opinion. 

McRuer  has  grave  ruminations  about  this, 
and  reservations  too,  as  to  this  extra  curricu- 
lar  activity  performed  by  judges,  sitting  on 
and  coming  on  to  these  arbitral  bodies.  The 
same  thing  is  where  there  is  a  failure  to 
appoint  an  arbitrator.  The  appointment  may 
be  made,  again,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
or  maybe  a  county  court  judge. 

Do  you  not  see  that  is  letting  the  camel 
into  the  tent,  and  do  you  not  see,  to  use 
another  figure  of  speech,  that  "Troy  is  being 
invaded".  I  mean  this  is  a  wooden  horse; 
he  comes  on  to  the  board  of  arbitration.  You 
are  supposed  to  have  two  independent  people 
representing  conflicting  interest  and  a  third 
party  is  to  be  appointed  by  both  of  them,  so 
he  will  be  somehow  neutral;  a  pacifying 
force,  something  transcending  their  own  posi- 
tions. 

You  bring  in  a  county  court  judge  who  is 
already  sitting  on  the  police  commission 
around  the  comer,  he  is  no  longer  a  neutral. 
Then  it  even  goes  further  than  that.  Suppose 
the  labour  representatives,  suppose  the  police- 
men's committee  says,  "We  will  not  agree,  we 
cannot  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  whom  a 
neutral  person  will  be,  therefore  you  are 
brought  into  the  picture."  Then  you  come 
along— impose  upon,  quite  arbitrarily,  I  use 
the  word  advisedly— a  county  court  judge 
who  is  already  sitting  as  a  police  commis- 
sioner elsewhere,  and  who,  during  the  follow- 
ing week,  may  be  in  a  similar  position  with 
respect  to  his  own  local  force,  or  at  least 
one  who  has  been  habituated  in  the  years  past 
to  thinking  in  terms  according  to  the  modality 
that  a  police  commissioner  thinks,  which  is  a 
pretty  narrow,  a  constricted  neanderthal  on 
the  whole,  judging  by  the  way  they  operate 


around    this    province,    particularly    in    our 
own  bivouac  here. 

How  can  you  do  that— with  any  pretensions 
of  objectivity,  without  any  of  the  pretentions 
of  the  high  qualities  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  been  deputed  to  and  by  this  House,  and 
which  McRuer  requires  that  you  be  the  em- 
bodiment of?  You  are  running  directly  in 
(face  of  your  own  recent  bfll,  and  to  all  the 
tenets,  the  mores,  the  sense  of  civil  respon- 
sibility that  McRuer  felt  again  you  must, 
you  must  incarnate. 

You  really  do  that.  Do  you  not  see  it?  I 
mean  I  cannot  find  the  arguments  against  it, 
I  shall  abide  upon  them.  I  shall  move  on, 
I  have  made  as  much  of  a  point  of  it  as  I 
possibly  can,  there  is  grave  possible  injustice 
inherent  in  the  set-up  of  sections  three  and 
four. 

The  fifth  section,  of  course,  is  the  apoc- 
alypse—this is  the  end.  If  it  were  possible— 
this  removes  the  whole  purpose  of  arbitra- 
tions, you  may  say  that,  having  arbitrated 
the  whole  dispute.  First  of  all,  the  setup  of 
bargaining  under  section  27,  I  think  it  is,  and 
the  number  of  terms  between  the  local  police 
commission  and  the  police  force  of  that 
community.  Usually  the  police  commission 
has  three  members  throughout  the  province, 
the  setup  of  it— I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
get  the  full  picture  here— if  the  police  force 
is  less  than  ten,  of  course,  there  may  be  no 
board,   and   certain  appointments   are   made. 

But,  with  increasing,  there  will  be  a  case 
where  there  are  more  than  ten,  excluding 
the  chief  and  the  deput>',  and  therefore  there 
will  be  a  local  police  board  composed  of  the 
mayor  usually  of  the  municipality,  a  judge,  a 
county  court  judge,  a  judge  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  and  the  local 
boards.  A  person,  as  they  put  it,  again 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  These 
are  the  two  entities  that  bargain;  supposedly 
in  good  faith,  and  if  their  bargaining  does 
not  reach  fruition,  then  they  go  on  under 
section  26  and  other  sections,  to  an  arbitra- 
tion. This  is  the  weight  of  my  previous 
remarks  on  sections  3  and  4,  Uiat  if  the 
arbitrator  cannot  be  readily  arrived  at  by 
the  parties,  then  now  you  can  appoint  a 
county  court  judge  to  be  that  arbitrator. 

You  know,  just  to  make  the  thing  com- 
pletely ridiculous,  the  same  judge,  the  same 
judge  that  is  sitting  in  the  dispute  and  be- 
cause they  cannot  resolve  the  issue,  has 
caused  the  dispute,  the  local  board  could  be, 
in  theory,  the  same  judge  who  you  are  go- 
ing to  appoint  to  be  the  third  party  in  the 
arbitration.    I  mean  conceivably. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  not  being  quite  fair  when  he  says 
that.  He  knows  that  would  never  happen 
and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  other  things  in 
this  bill- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  made  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  who  is  speaking  will  agree  that  he  is 
conceiving  something  that  is  inconceivable. 
Also,  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  judgment 
—the  recent  judgment— of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
who  made  it  pretty  plain,  I  think  by  his 
judgment,  that  a  judge  who  is  a  member  of 
a  police  commission  should  not  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  conceive  some- 
thing that  is  inconceivable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  but  that 
is  what  he  is  apparently  doing. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  he  could  even 
do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
in  his  recent  judgment,  I  think,  made  it 
pretty  clear  that  no  judge  who  was,  or  had 
been  a  member,  I  think  would  go  so  far,  of 
the  police  commission  should  be  a  member  of 
a  board  of  arbitration. 

He  dealt  with  a  specific  case  where  a 
judge  of  a  police  commission  was  sitting  and 
he  said,  "That  should  not  be".  But  I  think 
we  are  perceptive  enough  to  realize  that  we 
would  not  repeat  that  situation  again.  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  is  really  stringing  it 
pretty  far  when  he  says,  the  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  a  police  commission  could  sit  in 
arbitration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Portions  of  this  bill  are 
inconceivable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  with  deep  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  up  to  a  point,  I  agree  with  the 
Attorney  General. 

My  point,  of  course  being  that  one  strong 
argument  in  these  cases  is  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  argument.  It  does  approach  the 
absurd  from  our  point  of  view.  It  is  all  I  am 
saying.  I  think  that  within  British  justice 
there  would  be  an  immediate  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding to  say  the  least,  if  such  an  event 
actually  occurred.  But  what  I  said  previously 
still  holds,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  weaken  the 
argument,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  using 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  making  it  just 
completely  ridiculous;  and  tlien  saying,  well 


it  is  not  that  ridiculous,  therefore  it  is  pretty 
good.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  pretty  bad,  and 
again  could  be  that  ridiculous.  TJie  things 
were  the  other  way  round. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  good  logic  course 
the  member  studied. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  afraid  that  the  member 
for  Downsview  did  not  take  that  course  in 
logic;  he  took  a  course  in  passion  instead. 
The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  never  grows 
out  of  it. 

In  any  event,  having  got  to  that  point  then 
he  supersedes  the  arbitral  bodies  that  have 
previously  carried  out  these  responsibilities, 
he  supersedes  them  by  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission— three  people  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  who  being  a 
new  member  of  this  House,  etc. 

I  do  not  know  their  competence,  their 
degree  of  competence  from  the  way  they  react 
to  a  number  of  things.  I  am  told  by  the  lore 
of  the  House  that  it  is  not  all  that  great. 

The  reposing,  in  any  event,  as  in  these 
appointed  officials  the  final  responsibility  in 
any  of  the  regards  mentioned  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  is  a  jettisoning  on  your  part,  a 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  your 
responsibihty,  not  only  on  the  Mace  issue 
or  on  the  weapons  issue,  but  on  the  issue 
of  the  determination  of  arbitrations. 

As  I  say,  the  least  you  can  do  to  wind  up 
this  particular  section  is  to  go  beyond.  These 
people  have  not  got  special  powers.  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  heads  the  commission— who 
was  a  magistrate  for  a  brief  period  of  time 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  commission 
itself— I  do  not  think  he  has  any  great  judi- 
cial experience,  except  within  the  terms  of  his 
tenure  in  his  own  commission. 

Should  not  this  matter  be  taken  up  higher, 
at  least  the  opening  made  away  from  the 
police  commission  to  a  superior  body  that 
may  review  the  decisions  as  reached  by  them? 
That  would  be  the  very  least  I  would  expect 
the  Attorney  General  to  do  by  way  of  appeal 
on  arbitral  matters,  on  matters  of  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  so  on. 

And  may  I  just  say  one  other  thing?  Do 
you  know  that  this  same  police  commission 
which  you  set  up  a  few  years  ago— I  think  in 
1962  under  part  3  of  this  Act— do  have  a 
wide  area  of  responsibility  in  which  they 
can  govern  to  a  considerable  extent  the  opera- 
tions of  police  commissions?  The  Ontario 
Police  Commission  can  give  directives,  can 
exercise  a  considerable  governance  over— in 
the  terms  of  your  legislation— the  operation  of 
the  local  police  commission. 
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Here  they  hand  down  a  work  order  of  some 
kind,  or  a  certain  regulation,  or  a  cenain  time 
schedule,  or  a  certain  mode  of  discipline, 
emanates  from  this  source.  And  then  the  mat- 
ter goes  down  from  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. A  dispute  and  grievance  arises  over 
the  whole  thing.  The  police  officers  come 
before  the  local  police  commission.  The  local 
pohce  commission  go  against  them.  They 
cannot  reach  agreement.  It  goes  off  to  arbitra- 
tion. They  appoint  one  of  these  judges. 

In  any  event,  it  finally  gets  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ontario  Pohce  Commission.  It 
gets  back  to  the  people  who  initiated  it. 
The  people  who  are  the  judges  of  it  are  the 
people  who  brought  it  into  being. 

Wliat  kind  of  a  circular  dog  chasing  his  tail 
is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  caution  the  hon. 
member,  if  I  may,  that  he  starts  out  with  a 
premise  that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
is  handing  down  directions  and  disciplines.  I 
do  not  think  he  will  find  that  in  the  powers 
of  the  commission.  He  is  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  tliey  become  eventually  the  judges. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  I  may  just  read  from  your 
Act,  section  39B: 

It  is  the  function  of  tlie  commission 
(a)  to  do  certain  things;  (b)  to  provide  to 
boards  of  commissioners  of  police,  pohce 
committees  of  municipal  councils,  and 
other  police  authorities  and  chiefs  of 
police  information  and  advice  respecting 
the  management  and  operation  of  police 
forces,  techniques  of  handling  special  prob- 
lems, and  other  information  calculated  to 
assist. 

Let  us  give  it  a  little  girth.  Suppose  straight 
advice  given  was  the  advice  that  the  local 
police  commission  happened  to  take,  and 
this  was  the  very  cause  of  the  grievance.  The 
people  who  have  given  the  advice  are  judg- 
ing as  to  whether  the  advice  they  have  given 
was  good  advice.  I  say  this  is  a  round  dog 
chasing  its   tail. 

Even  if  it  were  only  advice,  put  a  bit  of 
teeth  in  it,  and  see— when  something  comes 
down  from  up  above  in  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission— that  it  may  not  be  disregarded 
as  ad\ice.  You  may  call  it  advice  if  you  will, 
but  tile  thing  has  a  sting,  it  has  an  edge  to 
it.  It  may  appear  more  like  an  order. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  advice, 
or  order  or  whether  you  take  it  in  the  lowest 
denominator— it  does  not  matter.  It  is  coming 
from  that  body  who  itself  is  the  repository  of 
wisdom  in  judging  whether  or  not  that  advice 


is  valid,  or  has  any  efficacy.  That  infernal 
piece  of  advice  is  the  very  thing  that  brought 
about  the  quarrel  in  the  first  place.  Now  they 
stand  as  final  arbiters  and  judges  over  their 
own  glib  tongues.  I  really  do  not  know  how 
you  can  defend  this  legislation.  I  mean  that 
is  the  obvious  import  of  it, 

I  will  not  say  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
Mace  and  the  weapons  issue.  I  thought 
the  member  for  Samia  did  a  real  job  on  that. 
I  agree  with  every  word  he  said.  I  am  trying 
to  place  my  finger  on  it.  There  is  something 
frenetic  about  this  legislation.  There  is  an 
authoritarian,  repressive  overtone  or  under- 
tone about  the  whole  thing  which  is  aUen  to 
your  general  disposition.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
detrimental.  Tihis  will  cause  all  kinds  of  fric- 
tion. If  it  does— and  I  hope  it  does  because  it 
ought  to  within  the  terms  of  the  pohce 
departments  of  the  province  of  Ontario  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  alien. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  it  is  alien  to  our  interests 
and  to  the  principles  of  governance  in  which 
we   generally  comport  ourselves. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  earlier  bill 
which  had  vicious  imdertones,  I  do  not  know, 
I  was  not  here  in  those  days  just  to  know 
the  response  to  it,  but  I  am  shocked  and 
surprised.  Yoii  must  have  been  under  certain 
pressures  to  bring  forward  this  sort  of  thing, 
this  mish-mash  of  dictatorial  intent.  When  you 
finalize  your  authority  in  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  under  the  numerous  heads  wliich 
I  have  discussed  ad  nauseam  and  at  length: 
"and  that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
final  and  binding  upon  the  parties." 

This  is  repeated  again  and  again  through- 
out the  bill.  This  to  a  body  which  has  no 
elected  representatives  on  it  at  all.  I  would 
think  you  had  better  think  twice  about  this 
sort  of  legislation,  and  I  would  review  it. 
I  would  beg  you  to  review  it  very  carefully, 
because  it  causes  sores  and  brings  more  ills 
than  it  can  ever  possibly  cure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  has  been  said,  there  are 
several  principles  involved  in  this  bill.  By 
way  of  parentheses,  I  would  say  this  to  my 
friend  from  Lakeshore,  who  spoke  in  a  ven.- 
sophisticated  way:  In  respect  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  matters  of  concern  relative  to 
the  police  powers,  when  he  refers  to  the 
earlier  bill— without  wishing  to  labour  it- 
it  is  of  interest  to  inform  him,  or  remind  him, 
that  the  present  occupant  of  tiie  position  of 
Attorney  General— I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
say  Minister  of  Justice  for  constitutional  rea- 
sons—arrived in  his  office  as  a  result  of  that 
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bill.  He  was  not  long  in  the  House  but  he 
does  not  need  to  apologize  for  not  being 
here;  the  House  was  poorer  for  his  absence 
until  he  arrived,  but  tlie  present  incumbent 
only  sat  in  the  back  row  a  very  few  months 
imtil  he  found  himself  as  the  chief  law 
officer  of  tile   Crown. 

That  name,  of  course,  is  a  very  significant 
and  a  very  historic  name.  Some  member  of 
tlie  government  or  some  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, one  day  interjected  that  tiie  Minister  of 
Health  should  not  be  a  doctor.  Somebody 
who  was  not  thinking  or  did  not  have  his 
thinking  cap  on,  said:  The  Attorney  General 
should  not  be  a  lawyer.  They  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  grave  difference. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  the  government's  lawyer.  He  is  in  their 
employ;  he  is  our  lawyer;  he  is  the  Legis- 
lature's lawyer;  he  is  the  lawyer  of  everybody 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right;  that  is  the  point. 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  it  was  said- 
Mr.   E.    Sargent    (Grey-Bruce):    We   have 
too  many  lawyers  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  you  would  find  a  lot  of 
agreement  with  that.  It  was  said  a  long,  long 
time  ago  tliat  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  that  encompasses  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Against  that,  when  painting 
the  historical  background,  one  must— being  a 
traditionalist  such  as  I  am— refer  to  the  British 
experience  tliat  tlie  relationship  of  the  pohce 
power  in  the  state  and  the  government  and 
tlie  House  of  Commons  is  a  direct  one.  It  has 
always  been  maintained  as  such. 

The  Home  Secretary— not  the  Attorney 
General  but  the  Home  Secretary— looks  after 


the  interior  of  the  realm.  He  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
people,  for  the  activities  of  the  police.  On 
occasion,  when  police  powers  got  out  of 
civilized  confines,  the  Home  Secretary  has 
had  to  go.  I  was  trying  to  remember  the 
occasion,  perhaps  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
when  they  had  the  police  shootings— Sidney 
Street  shootings— in  which  Winston  Chm-chill 
played  such  a  central  part— that  they  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  discuss  the  events  of  that  day.  As  a 
result,  the  Home  Secretary  had  to  resign,  a 
testimony  to  that  direct  association  of  the 
police  power  and  the  legislative  body. 

This  bill,  of  course,  wants  to  further  re- 
move it,  wants  to  take  it  farther  away  from 
us,  and  we  discussed  this  bill  very  appositely 
on  a  day  when  the  Attorney  General  informed 
the  House.  I  say  to  my  friend  for  Grey-Bruce 
in  his  absence,  when  he  was  asked  something 
about  how  many  times  wire  tapping  devices 
had  been  used,  he  informed  the  House  that 
he  did  not  know. 

We  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  principle  in 
accordance,  and  I  am  going  to  end  on  this 
sentence,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
that  sub-head  of  section  92,  which  imposes 
upon  this  Legislature  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  province.  We 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  there  is 
no  recess,  there  is  no  nook  and  cranny,  there 
is  no  Alsatia,  there  is  no  place  in  respect  of 
any  part  of  the  administration  of  justice  about 
which  the  Attorney  General  can  say  he  does 
not  know.  He  has  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member,  of  course, 
is  quite  at  liberty  to  resume  later. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

(Continued) 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  welcome  members 
of  the  Scarborough  East  Provincial  Liberal 
Association  who  are  with  us  tonight  in  the 
east  gallery. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  For  my  own 
part,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  is  very  timely. 
This  House  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
express,  in  a  collective  fashion  within  the 
focus  provided  by  this  vehicle,  its  views  on 
a  subject  that  causes  great  anxiety  to  many 
thinking  people  in  our  society,  and  that  is 
the  oft  quoted  context  of  law  and  order  and 
the  relationship  of  the  police  power  to  the 
traditional  values  of  society;  and  indeed  the 
compass  of  what  my  colleague  from  Samia 
(Mr.  Bullbrook)  has  called  the  civilian  or 
legislative  control  over  the  police  arm. 

Now  I  should  like  to  refer  to  another  of 
the  traditions  of  the  British  Parliamentary 
system,  and  I  referred  before  the  dinner  hour 
to  the  historic  relationship  between  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  in  Great  Britain  and  the  police 
agency. 

Within  our  system  there  are  many  organiza- 
'tions;  ours,  it  is  said,  is  a  pluralist  society. 
Everybody  in  the  House  belongs  to  a  number 
of  organizations,  and  certainly  if  they  are 
ever  catalogued  there  would  be  found  to  be 
a  multiplicity  of  them.  Pluralism  then,  is  one 
of  the  more  charming  features  of  this  society, 
because  it  gives  to  the  individual  that  sense 
of  volition  in  associating  with  people  or 
causes  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  owti 
conscience.  Within  all  the  organizations  of 
society  there  is  one  that  is  pre-eminent,  and 
that  is  the  state.  The  state  itself  is  an  organ- 
ization, and  the  state  has  the  unique  char- 
acteristic that  is  not  vouchsafed  through  any 
other  organization  within  the  society:  only 
the  state  may  employ  force  to  require  accept- 
ance and  compliance  of  its  will.  Only  the 
state,  that  bears  emphasis,  has  the  right  to 
use  force  against  the  lawless,  against  the 
recalcitrant  or  the  contumacious,  or  for  the 
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purpose  of  preserving  order  or  a  regularity  in 
the  operation  of  society. 

Therefore  it  becomes  immediately  appar- 
ent that  the  quality  of  force  given  to  the 
state  must  be  very  carefully  supervised.  It 
has  been,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
tradition  of  society  that  the  Legislature,  since 
the  beginning  of  Parliament,  has  been  very 
jealous  about  the  operations  and  the  activities 
of  the  police  arm.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  police  are  a  quasi  military  organization. 

I  do  not  want  to  stop  to  quarrel  about  that 
term.  They  are  a  disciplined,  uniformed  body; 
they  are  given  special  powers  and  privileges; 
and  above  all  they  have  the  right  to  make 
the  final  resort  to  force. 

It  naturally  follows,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  salutary  way  in  which  the  use  of  force 
can  be  supervised,  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  civilized  is  a  better  way  to  put  it, 
is  if  there  is  a  direct  and  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  its  employment  to  the  sovereign 
body  of  the  state— which  is  this  Chamber 
from  which  all  power  emanates— and  if  there 
is  a  daily— I  would  even  go  farther  and  say 
hourly— accountability  for  the  employment  of 
force  or  the  capacity,  the  potentiality  of  using 
it,  for  some  person  to  the  Legislature. 

Now  it  is  a  good  time  to  pause  and  to 
worry  a  bit.  The  proposition  would  seem  to 
excite  some  controversy  here;  it  is  thought 
that  we  do  not  have  to  worry,  we  do  not 
have  to  be  anxious.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  put  it  as  being  in- 
conceivable. It  is  a  funny  thing  that  that 
which  is  today  inconceivable  becomes  reality 
next  week  or  next  month.  Many  times 
humankind  has  been  surprised  by  the 
coalescence  of  a  set  of  circumstances  that 
had  not  been  thought  to  be  possible. 

But  there  is  another  feature  to  it.  We 
talk  about  reliance  upon  the  integrity  and 
the  honesty  and  the  good  faith  of  incum- 
bents of  the  office,  and  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  very  fittingly  paid  tribute 
to  the  present  occupant  of  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  not  the  man  of  integrity  that  we 
have  to  worry  about;  he  gives  us  no  cause  for 
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alarm  at  all;  we  know  where  he  will  be  to- 
morrow and  the  values  he  will  uphold  and 
the  moral  principles  that  he,  in  his  conduct, 
will  forward.  It  is  not  he  that  causes  us 
concern,  it  is  the  unscrupulous  occupant  of 
the  office.  It  is  the— to  borrow  the  Premier's 
(Mr.  Robarts)  phrase— it  is  the  Machiavellian, 
it  is  the  man  of  little  principle  who  does  not 
give  pause  to  think  about  the  consequences 
of  the  misuse  of  power. 

That  is  a  feature  of  this  bill,  part  of  the 
principle  of  this  bill  which  gives  us  on  this 
.side  of  the  House  a  good  deal  of  concern. 
Because  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  in  a  sense 
of  physical  reality,  we  see  the  Attorney 
General  here  every  day;  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant attenders  upon  the  business  of  the 
(House,  almost  always  in  his  seat.  We  have 
a  chance  to  question  him,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  to  view  him  in  real  actual  physical 
perspective;  and  most  of  all  to  prompt  from 
him  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
police  arm. 

It  is  a  far  different  thing,  against  that  back- 
ground of  the  physical  sense  of  presence,  and 
having  to  rely  upon  the  chairman  of  a  police 
commission  or  a  police  commissioner  who  is 
removed  somewhere  down  along  the  lake— I 
am  not  entirely  certain  where  he  is,  but  he 
is  down  there  somewhere  at  the  south  end 
of  Toronto  and  who  is  not  immediately  present 
to  answer  the  questions  of  my  friend  the 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  who,  to 
his  great  credit,  keeps  alive  to  contemporary 
events  and  is  quick  to  put  an  apposite,  pene- 
trating question  to  the  Attorney  General.  To 
say  that  is  not  to  indulge  in  idle  rhetoric,  but 
is  to  call  the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  an  effort  to  persuade  members  to 
the  value,  the  inestimable  value,  of  that  im- 
mediate accountability  of  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Legislature. 

Now  I  should  like  to  know,  I  wish  I  could 
find  out,  how  these  bills  keep  coming  back 
to  the  Legislature.  Who  is  it  out  there  who 
keeps  importuning  those  who  have  the  capa- 
city to  initiate  legislation,  those  who  have  the 
right  to  propose  measures  to  the  House?  Who 
is  it  that,  having  been  rebuffed— was  it  in 
1964- 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Five  times 
in  the  ten  years  we  have  been  here. 

Mr,  Sopha:  Yes,  having  been  rebuffed  he 

keeps  coming  back- 
Mr.  Singer:  Through  three  or  four  Attorneys 

General. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —asking  for  these  far-reaching 
powers— and  I  am  going  to  dwell  on  that  a 


little  later,  the  far-reaching  nature  of  these 
powers. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  first  one  was  Porter? 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  fact  that  they  are  back 
again  with  this  bill,  Bill  178,  makes  very 
relevant  and  very  apposite  the  conunents  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  revision  and  withdrawal  of  the 
last  attempt,  the  last  attempt  to  persuade- 
that  is  a  moderate  word— to  persuade  this 
House  to  give  dramatic  powers,  extreme 
powers,  to  the  police  authorities.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  in  the  issue  of  human 
relations  of  May- June,  1964,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  McRuer  commis- 
sion, had  these  words  to  say,  I  want  to  quote 
them.  He  said: 

In  the  debates  of  recent  weeks  concerning  amend- 
ments to  The  Pohce  Act,  I  assured  the  Legislatiure  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  that  I  personally  and  the 
government  which  I  have  the  honour  to  head,  will 
not  for  one  moment  tolerate  legislation  which  in- 
fringes upon  or  jeopardizes  in  any  way  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  individual. 

It  seems  timely,  therefore,  that  we  should  examine 
and  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  the  individual,  and  the 
power  of  encroachment  which  may  be  contained  in 
any  existing  legislation  and  which  may  be  sought 
in  any  future  legislation.  Moreover,  it  is  timely 
that  we  should  look  to  the  guarantees  of  civil  liberties 
and  of  the  freedoms  inherent  in  our  citizenship  and 
in  the  great  tradition  from  which  they  have  evolved. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  about,  the  last 
section  of  the  bill,  the  last  substantive  section 
is  about  civil  liberty. 

It  is  about  the  civil  liberty  referred  to 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  speech,  because 
there  is  no  question  about  it  but  that  section 
7  of  the  bill  refers  to  the  right  to  privacy— 
the  use  of  the  word  "equipment"  in  that  sec- 
tion must  refer  to  electronic  eavesdropping 
equipment— and  the  use,  the  indiscriminate 
and  irresponsible  use,  of  that  equipment 
which  causes  so  many  people  whom  we 
represent  such  very  deep  and  abiding  anxiety 
about  their  loss  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Singer:   Uncontrolled! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  it  is  a  strange  thing,  it  is 
a  strange  thing  indeed,  that  over  the  months 
when  the  member  for  Downsview  asked  the 
Attorney  General  on  so  many  occasions  about 
the  steps  that  would  be  taken  to  safeguard 
that  right  to  privacy,  the  Attorney  General 
was  so  ready  to  slough  off  the  responsibility. 

I  recall  well  the  day  that  he  told  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  that  this  belonged  to  the 
federal  government,  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
criminal  code.  Today,  just  today,  I  suppose 
quite    by    accident,    quite    by    accident,    the 
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question  came  up  and  the  Attorney-General, 
in  response  to  a  question,  said  that  he  did 
not  have  the  information  about  the  number 
of  times  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police 
Board  engage  in  eavesdropping  activities. 

When  we  rose  at  the  diimer  hour  I  was 
making  a  point,  and  it  deserves  reiteration: 
that  I  want  to  feel  that  there  is  no  aspect 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  whether  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  pith  and  substance, 
or  its  geographic  manifestation,  of  which  the 
Attorney  General  is  not  aware. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  must  be  aware. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  coalition  that  is  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  his  duty  to  be  aware; 
and  he  should  have  such  a  system  of  report- 
ing to  him  that  he  is  within  a  reasonable  time 
able  to  report  to  this  House  about  the  activi- 
ties of  any  group,  any  group  under  his  juris- 
diction, or  indeed  any  other  group,  about 
their  activities  in  respect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

In  saying  that,  I  say  that  that  is  a  funda- 
mental feature  of  the  oflBce  of  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  If  it  is  not,  why  is  he 
there? 

Now  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment, I  say  that  he  is  here  with  this  bill  and 
by  section  7  he  informs  the  House,  or  demon- 
strates to  the  House,  that  he  does  not  want 
to  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment  capable  of  invading  the 
privacy  of  the  individual,  that  he  prefers  to 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission. 

The  House,  made  up  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lators in  the  province,  and  those  who  must 
answer  in  turn  to  every  member  of  the  body 
politic,  are  therefore  deprived  of  that  close 
and  intimate  contact  with  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Crown,  so  that  they  can  require, 
from  him,  on  a  daily  basis,  a  report  on  the 
extent  of  the  pervasiveness  of  this  equipment 
that  has  so  much  capacity  to  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual. 

Right? 

Well  I  say  that  on  this  side  we  want  to 
articulate  that  we  find  the  principle  in  section 
7  so  offensive  that  not  only  can  we  not  vote 
for  it,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  notion  that  we 
are  to  make  this  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional control  of  the  police  arms  and  go  along 
with  the  Attorney  General.  At  this  point  we 
seek  to  call  to  his  attention  the  potentiality 
for  danger  that  is  inherent  in  it. 


Now  let  me  go  on  to  read  another  quota- 
tion  from   the   same   speech   by   the   Prime 

Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  mean  John  Robarts! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Now  what  we  deal  with  here  is  not  very 
far  removed,  speaking  idealistically,  from 
what  we  dealt  with  in  respect  of  the  earlier 
bill  in  the  days  of  infamy  when  it  was  intro- 
duced here.    It  is  not  far  removed. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  had  that  bill  in 
mind  when  he  uttered  these  words,  and  I 
would  most  courteously  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  hearken  what  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  had  to  say  in  June  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Singer:  Those  were  difficult  Tory  days. 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  this: 

One  of  the  important  lessons  we  have  all  learned  in 
recent  weeks  is  the  xmwisdom  of  doing  things  in 
a  hurry. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  often  discover  what  will 
do  by  finding  out  in  good  time  what  will  not  do.  I 
am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  at  times  fallen  into  error  of  haste  in 
our  zeal  to  solve  a  pressing  problem.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  we  might  agree  that  it  is  only  an  error 
in  judgement  to  make  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a  defect 
in  character  to  persist  in  it  after  it  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  said!  But  they  are 
amongst  the  most  persistent  in  making  errors. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  adiievement  is  not  in 
making  a  mistake,  but  in  correcting  it 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tlie  police  chiefs  friend  is 
sleeping. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  read  that  again. 

The  achievement  is  not  in  ever  making  a  mistake, 
but  correcting  it  in  good  time.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  are  endeavouring  to  find  the  answer  for 
what  we  all  agree  is  the  most  serious  problem. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  when  he  spoke  of  haste,  he  had  in 
mind  tlie  error  in  judgment— and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  one  of  those  that  exalts  in  this 
type  of  thing,  the  stakes  are  far  too  serious, 
I  do  not  want  to  exalt— the  Prime  Minister 
had  in  mind  and  characterized  the  activity  of 
the  government  of  that  day,  which  he  led.  It 
had  acted  in  haste;  without  time  for  cogita- 
tion. It  was  always  a  matter  of  great  baffle- 
ment to  us  in  the  Opposition  that  that  bill 
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could  ever  get  through  the  Cabinet,  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  especially  with  the  number  of 
lawyers  that  sat  on  that  body. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  is  characterized  with  the  same 
degree  of  haste.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  so 
when  I  ruminate  about  the  fact  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  by  his  answer  in  respect 
of  eavesdropping  equipment,  indicated  time 
and  time  again  that  it  is  a  matter  that  is  being 
considered  by  his  department,  and  is  a  matter 
that  is  being  studied  in  concert  with  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  It  may  well  be— he  was  quick 
to  say  it  when  he  came  in  here  with  the  re- 
port of  the  law  reform  commission  on  the 
right  of  privacy;  he  was  quick  to  say  that  this 
is  a  federal  responsibility— it  may  well  be 
that  the  jurisdictional  power  to  effectively 
control  the  use  of  eavesdropping  devices  re- 
sides in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

I  do  not  need  to  tarry  with  that,  I  need 
only  refer  to  it  in  order  to  hasten  on  to  say 
that  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  in  here  with  section  7,  ready  to 
give  control  over  the  use  of  this  equipment 
to  an  outside  body. 

Mr.  Singer:  Bandit  responsibility! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  abdication,  that  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  is  what  is  most  offensive 
to  us.  We  have  no  monopoly  over  here  at  all 
on  anixety  about  the  capacity  of  modem 
science  to  invade  a  person's  privacy.  That 
anxiety  is  shared  in  every  comer  of  the  House, 
and  it  is  shared  by  a  good  many  people  out 
in  the  byways  of  this  province,  whom  we 
represent. 

But  we  are  unwilling,  on  this  side— and  I 
hope  we  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  that— 
we  are  unwilling  to  unburden  our  responsi- 
bility and  send  it  down  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
to  make  regulations  about  its  use.  That  would 
lead  to  a  situation  where  day  after  day,  where 
there  are  flagrant  intrusions  upon  the  privacy 
of  individuals,  it  would  lead  to  a  situation 
where  the  Attorney  General  could  come  in 
here  day  after  day  and  could  play  the  part 
of  the  three  monkeys! 

An  hon.  member:  Hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil 
—and  what  is  the  other  one?  Smell  no  evil? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  make  that  allusion  in 
a  humorous  way  at  all.  He  could  be  the  man 
who  sees  no  evil,  speaks  no  evil  and  knows 
no  evil,  because  he  could  say  I  do  not  know 
what  the  police  commission  is  doing,  but  I 
will  find  out. 


He  would  not  go  that  far  today— I  hope 
members  will  not  think  this  hypothetical— he 
would  not  go  that  far  today,  to  say  that  he 
would  find  out;  but  the  section  if  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  I  hope  it  is  not,  would  effec- 
tively insulate  him  from  the  responsibility  of 
answering. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  he  wants,  he 
wants  that  protection. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  what  do  we  want? 

We  have  come  to  the  point,  after  cogitation 
about  it,  where  it  may  well  be— let  me  leave 
it  in  the  realm  of  the  hypothetical— it  may 
well  be  that  we  in  this  party  would  come  to 
the  conclusion— well  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
—would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  serves  no  useful 
purpose  in  our  democracy.  It  may  well  be 
that  if  we  had  a  situation  where  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  provincial  police  reported 
directly  to  the  Attorney  General  on  the  activi- 
ties of  his  force  and  the  Attorney  General 
reported  to  the  House,  that  that  would  be 
the  most  democratic  and  the  most  salutary 
system  which  we  could  devise. 

I  can  recall  enough  of  the  debates  of 
earlier  years,  to  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  I  was  never  one  of  those  who  ever  pro- 
claimed—and I  do  not  think  Hansard  would 
ever  reveal  where  I  ever  uttered  a  syllable 
in  defence  of  the  separation  of  the  poHce 
powers  from  the  legislative  arm  of  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  in  it.  It  offends  the 
working  principles  of  democracy.  The  power 
to  use  force  is  too  terrifying,  it  is  too  per- 
vasive, it  it  too  soul  destroying,  to  ever  put 
it  in  any  Alsatia  where  the  legislative  writ 
does  not  mn,  where  there  is  not  a  direct  and 
immediate  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
Legislature. 

That  makes  this  bill  offensive  to  us  in 
principle. 

Now  we  live  in  a  time  when  a  good  deal 
is  said  about  law  and  order,  a  good  many 
people  in  society  have  something  to  say,  at 
the  most  simple  stimulation,  about  the  ques- 
tion of  law  and  order.  It  makes  one  reflect 
that  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  Ontario 
and  in  Canada,  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
diat  we  have  not  had  the  emptions  of 
\iolence  that  have  been  experienced  south 
of   the   border. 

Perhaps  we  can  learn  something— perhaps 
we  can  avoid  a  Chicago— in  the  events  of 
September  last  in  Chicago.  Perhaps  by  the 
use  of  our  rational  faculties  we  can  so  order 
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the   environment   that   we   will   not   have   to 
deal  with  that  sorry  set  of  circumstances. 

It  reminds  one  about  the  remark  of  Prime 
Minister  Tnideau  made  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  was  far  more  concerned,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Canadian  scene,  about  what  might 
happen  in  Detroit  or  Washington  or  New 
York  than  he  was  about  what  might  happen 
in  Paris  or  Czechoslovakia  or  other  places 
in  Europe.  One,  sir,  does  not  have  to 
elaborate  on  what  Mr.  Trudeau  meant.  We 
live  in  tlie  cultural  overflow  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  least,  we  have  the 
great  privilege  of  learning  from  their  ex- 
perience in  adopting  our  ways  to  avoid  what 
befalls  them. 

A  lot  of  people  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  law  and  order.  Yesterday  in  New 
York,  the  forces  of  law  and  order  routed  a 
man  of  great  charm,  who  we  always  thought 
was  a  satisfactory  chief  magistrate  of  one  of 
the  major  cities  of  tlie  world.  That  is  the 
stereotypic  impression  that  we  got  of  him. 
But  those  singing  the  chant  of  law  and  order 
have  apparently  put  his  political  fortunes  in 
eclipse.  A  lot  of  people  have  sometliing  to 
say  about  law  and  order  who  have  never 
really  given  it  any  thought,  they  parrot  tlie 
tired   old   cliches. 

May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  the 
easiest  way  of  creating  a  nation  of  law  and 
order,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  is  to  create 
a  police  state.  Create  a  police  state  and  you 
will  have  all  the  law  and  order  that  you 
require.  But  that  is  not  the  problem.  That 
does  not  answer  the  needs.  The  real  problem 
is  to  create  a  state  where  there  is  order 
which  is  under,  and  has  respect  for,  law.  The 
order  first,  and  the  resi)ect  for  the  order, 
based  upon  respect  for  law. 

And  I  suppose  to  do  that,  finally— I  could 
carry  on  developing  tliis  theme— but  the  final 
resolution  of  having  a  state  characterized  by 
order  that  has  respect  for  law,  is  to  change 
the  quality  of  life  within  the  state. 

Change  the  quality  of  life  so  that  you  do 
not  have  the  dissident  groups  that  are  ready 
to  break  tlie  peace  to  secure  what  they  feel 
are  their  just  demands— whether  they  are 
students  or  the  poor  or  the  deprived  or  the 
coloured  or  tiie  Indians  or  any  other  group 
that  is  not  culturally  acclimatized.  Our  prob- 
lem then  is  to  create  a  state  where  there  is 
order  and  which  provides  to  the  individual, 
the  maximum  of  freedom.  Law,  order  and 
freedom  inevitably  in  any  state  that  calls 
itself  democratic,  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  you  will  have 
all  the  law  and  order  you  want  if  you  hire 


more  policemen  and  arm  tliem  with  more 
and  more  sophisticated  weai>ons  and  give 
them  good  hefty  clubs  .so  tliat  they  can, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  put  down  any 
insurrection  and  bring  into  equanimity  any 
group  of  malcontents.  But  you  ha\'e  not  got 
much  in  a  way  of  a  civilization,  in  that  state 
of  affairs.  Now,  let  it  be  said,  let  me  liaslily 
say  on  the  other  side,  that  we  here  are  very 
concerned  about  the  criminal  group  using 
very  sophisticated  techniques,  very  clever 
and  shrewd  in  the  manifestations  of  their 
lawless  activities  and  their  calculated  desire 
to  deprive  a  lot  of  other  people  of  their  just 
rights,  deprive  them  of  their  property,  invade 
their  privacy,  use  the  most  sinister  mani- 
festations of  blackmail  and  force  upon  them. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  that  group. 
They  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  we  are  just  as  anxious  as  people  in  any 
other  corner  of  the  House  to  bring  them  to 
heel.  But  we  have  said  time  and  time  again— 
and  I  advert  to  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Downsview— that  we  are  not  against  the 
police  having  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
niques that  science  can  provide  them  as  long 
as  they  use  them  within  a  framework  of 
rules,  as  long  as  society  has  the  final  say 
about  how  the  police  shall  employ  these 
technical  devices.  And  I  do  not  need  to 
tarry,  to  refer  to  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  here,  not  only  by  this  party  but 
by  the  New  Democratic  Party,  about  some 
form  of  judicial  control  upon  application  by 
police  authorities  to  a  judge,  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  court  for  the  employment  of 
devices  that  intrude  upon  privacy,  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  prima  facie  case  that  a  crime 
is  about  to  be,  or  is  in  the  process  of  being, 
committed. 

That  seems  to  me,  may  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  a  far  more  rational,  far  more 
orderly,  far  more  civilized  approach  than 
for  Inspector  Soplet  to  come  into  court  l>e- 
fore  Mr.  Justice  Grant  and  suddenly  inform 
the  society  which  employs  him  that  he  has 
been  using  these  techniques  on  his  own  initia- 
tive over  an  extended  period  of  time.  That  is 
far  diflFerent.  And  support  for  those  judicial 
control  devices  comes  from  the  member  for 
Riverdale  who  has  spoken  many  times  on  this 
subject.  It  is  far  preferable  to  section  7  where 
the  Attorney  General  now  wants  to  move  all 
the  responsibility  downtown  and  to  give  it 
to  some  other  person. 

I  may  be  readiing,  but  with  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  I  may  be  forgiven  when  I  say 
that  I  have  very  grave  doubts,  knowing  the 
vigilance  of  our  courts,  that  under  section  92 
—responsibility  for  the  administration  of  justice 
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in  the  province  being  given  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council— I  have  very  grave  doubts 
that  they  have  the  power  to  delegate  that 
responsibihty.  And  it  may  w^ell  be  that  a 
judge  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  vigilance, 
someone  of  similar  mind  on  the  bench,  when 
it  is  put  to  them  in  the  framework  of  an 
invasion  of  a  civil  liberty— witli  in  that  con- 
text, if  a  case  came  up  in  that  context,  a 
good  argument  could  be  made  that  the  court 
might  rule  a  delegation  of  authority  in  this 
area  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Legislature.  I 
would  hope  so.  Because  in  section  7,  in  giving 
the  responsibility  for  the  control  of  this  equip- 
ment to  the  police  commission,  where  this 
Legislature  is  in  effect  giving  the  police  com- 
mission power  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his 
civil  liberties— now  that  is  an  offensive  char- 
acteristic of  section  7. 

Now,  in  an  effort  to  persuade  tlie  Attorney 
General  and  to  sum  up  this  aspect,  let  me  say 
to  him  that  I  have  put  to  him  the  traditional 
relationship  of  the  Legislature  to  the  police 
amiy,  the  traditional  responsibility  of  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown  to  answer  for 
the  police. 

I  have  put  to  him  the  far-reaching  and  very 
penetrating  all-pervasive  power  of  the  use  of 
force  in  our  society  by  tlie  police  officer,  and 
growing  out  of  that  the  anxiety  of  the  citi- 
zenry about  its  possible  misuse. 

Then,  I  say  to  him,  would  he  not  pause, 
would  not  the  government  pause  to  reflect  on 
this  legislation?  I  do  not  know  how  it  can 
be  amended,  I  really  do  not  know.  I  have 
thought  about  it,  I  have  ruminated  on  how 
this  could  be  amended;  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

But  would  the  government  not  reflect  that 
perhaps  in  the  ultimate  interests  of  society 
that  this  Legislature  be  not  asked  to  pass  this 
legislation,  before  it  goes  too  far?  Yes,  to 
withdraw  it.  Because  it  is  a  matter  of— well, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  he  gives 
me  a  scowl  and  then  he  buries  himself  in  the 
paper,  in  the  newspaper. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  No. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  And  it  is  upside  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  just  say  to  him,  just  go 
ahead  with  the  newspaper,  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  shall 
be  my  audience. 

I  am  si>eaking  very  seriously  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  government  to  withdraw  it, 
to  re-arrange  it  in  a  different  way,  to  leave 
with  us  that  direct  control  over  the  use  of 
this  electronic  equipment. 


Heavens  to  Betsy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  federal  government  might  do, 
what  amendments  perhaps  to  the  Criminal 
Code,  what  they  might  do  in  their  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  control  over  the  telephone 
companies,  without  the  alliance  of  which 
the  employment  of  this  equipment  cannot  be 
effective?  Is  that  not  tlie  better  part  of  wisdom, 
Mr.  Speaker?  We  think  it  is  because  we  hold 
fiercely  to  the  notion  that  we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  delegates 
beyond  our  reach,  beyond  our  surveillance, 
who  shall  have  the  power  granted  to  them 
by  the  Legislature  to  say  whether  the  tele- 
phone of  the  chief  government  whip  or  the 
telephone  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  shall  be  tapped. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Tlie  member  for 
Welland  North  (Mr.  Good). 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  ff  the  telephone  of  the 
President  of  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  is  tapped 
and  the  Attorney  General  is  responsible,  we 
can  ask  him  the  next  day  why? 

Mr.  Singer:  Right,  right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  either  he  will  answer  or 
he  will  get  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed! 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  Not  what  hap- 
pens now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  we  cannot  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion where  we  ask  him  why  eavesdropping 
equipment  is  being  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
he  says:  "I  will  phone  the  chairman  of  the 
police  commission  and  see  if  he  will  let  me 
know." 

Mr.  Singer:  "He  might  tell  me." 

Mr.  Sopha:  "He  might  tell  me." 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  the  phrase  he  used 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  And  if  he  is  like  Chief 
James  Mackey,  he  might  tell  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  to  hell. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  might! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  might! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  if  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  would  stop  sneering  and  worry 
about  civil  rights,  he  would  be  a  better 
Minister. 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Who  is  winning  that  debate  be- 
tween you  two? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  exactly  right.  It  is 
about  time  you  learned  something  over  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  all  the  sound 
eflFects? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  surprised— 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.   Sopha:   —knowing- 
Mr.  Singer:  Not  you. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  My 
friend  from  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —knowing  the  acuity  that  my 
friend  from  Downsview  pays  to  the  subject 
of  civil  rights,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  is 
a  bit  exercised  because  there  is  no  member  of 
the  House  that  is  in  here  more  promptly  than 
he  is  to  question  about  the  deprivation  of 
someone's  civil  rights.    There  is  none. 

Well,   there  is   the   argument  in  principle 
against  it,  and  I  hope,  I  really  hope- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):   Hell  fire 
suggestion! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  it  will  have  its  per- 
suasive effect  upon  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  government. 

Now,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  turn  to  one 
other  feature  of  the  bill  and  that  is  the 
employment  of  the  police  commission  in  the 
capacity  of  arbitrator,  and  I  can  say  without 
reservation  that  in  the  field  of  labour  legis- 
lation, which  is  what  it  is,  it  postulates  a 
'novel  principle.  It  is  indeed  a  novel  prin- 
ciple. 

Throughout  our  statutes  are  to  be  found 
examples  of  the  creation  of  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion in  specific  areas.  Many  statutes  have 
those  powers,  and  most  of  the  statutes  that 
posit  the  right  or  the  obligation  to  set  up  a 
board  of  arbitration,  gives  power  to  some 
member  of  the  government,  or  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  collectively,  that  when  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  who  the  third  member  of 
'the  board  shall  be,  the  Minister  or  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  will  name  the 
third  person. 

Indeed,  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales) 
carries  very  heavy  responsibility  in  that  re- 
gard,  and  on  many,  many  occasions   during 


the  course  of  the  year,  is  he  called  upon  to 
name  the  third  member,  or  chairman,  of  the 
board  of  arbitration. 

So  it  is  certainly  a  startling  principle  when 
this  bill  comes  before  the  House  and  the 
Attorney  General  wants  to  enact  it  as  the  law 
of  Ontario  that  when  a  dispute  arises  between 
a  police  body  and  their  employers  that  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  shall  become  the 
arbiter. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  be-all  and  the  end-all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  arbiter.  Well,  the  hon, 
member  for  Lakeshore  put  it  very  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  moved.  He  is  over 
there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Put  it  very  effectively  when 
he  said  that  merely  to  scan  the  verbiage  used 
makes  obvious  the  lack  of  objectivity  which 
redounds  from  it.  You  do  not  have  to  get  into 
a  long-winded  explanation  to  show  that  that 
is  so. 

The  policemen,  the  same  as  anyone  else, 
any  other  group  within  the  society,  when 
they  are  in  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
their  employer,  are  entitled  to  have  access  to 
an  objective  person  or  body,  which  person 
or  body  is  removed  entirely  from  the  con- 
flict. That  is  nothing  more  than  to  make 
articulate  the  old  principle  that  not  only  must 
justice  be  done,  but  justice  must  appear  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Singer:  Riglit! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Must  appear  to  be  done.  And 
how  could  there  be  an  appearance  of  justice, 
I  ask  you  rhetorically,  when  the  appeal  in 
the  dispute  is  to  the  Ontario  PoUce  Commis- 
sion, which  is  directly  and  intimately  related 
to  every  self-governing  body  within  the  prov- 
ince. 

Now  surely,  surely  the  mere  calling  of 
attention  to  that  deficiency— deficiency?  Not 
a  deficiency  at  all— the  calling  of  attention 
to  that  distortion  of  principle  will  persuade 
the  Attorney  General  to  revise  it  in  some  way. 
Though  as  my  friend  from  Sarnia  says,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  revised. 

Especially  must  it  be  underlined  that  it  is 
much  more  important  to  policemen  that  they 
have  access  to  that  objectivity  because  we 
have  decreed  here,  in  the  sovereign  body,  that 
tliey  shall  not  have  the  right  to  strike.  They 
do  not  have  that  ultimate  weapon.  They  do 
not  have  it. 

Accordingly  it  behooves  us,  I  say  to  the 
Attorney  General,    to    make    every  effort    to 
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which  we  are  humanly  possible,  to  create  a 
method  of  resolving  the  disputes  which  we 
encounter  in  the  fairest  means  possible.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  in  this  regard  citizens 
plus.  We  have  to  go  beyond  tlie  ordinary 
labour  relations  concept  of  the  Act  in  order 
to  insure  that  policemen  have  access  to  the 
fairest  means  of  resolving  tlie  disputes  that 
arise  from  the  facts  of  their  employment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  grateful  as  I  am  to  the 
House  for  the  kind  indulgence  that  it  has 
granted  me  in  the  patient  reception  of  my 
remarks  as  well  as  the  attention  that  many 
members  of  the  government  benches  have 
paid  to  them— not  all  of  them,  not  all  of  them. 
The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  has  been  busy  with  his  administra- 
tive duties  throughout  and  the  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld),  he  is 
off  in  Tokyo  or  some  place- 
Mr.  Singer:  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Haskett)! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Minister  of  Agricultvure  and 
Food. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  woke  up! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  it  is  an  effort  to  per- 
suade in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  am  trying  to 
persuade  the  government  to  alter  its  policy 
in  this  bill,  to  profit  from  tlie  errors  that  tlie 
Prime  Minister  referred  to. 

It  is  easy,  I  suppose,  to  trap  me  into 
repetition,  but  perhaps  it  is  profitable  to  read 
once  again  what  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
on  this  very  thought.  I  quote: 

Someone  has  said  that  we  often  discover  what  will 
do  by  finding  out  in  good  time  what  will  not  do. 
I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  we  have,  with  the  best 
of  intentions  at  times,  fallen  into  error  of  haste  in 
our  zeal  to  solve  the  pressing  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  might  agree  that  it  is  only  an 
error  in  judgment  to  make  a  mistake,  but  it  is  a 
defect  in  character  to  persist  in  it  after  it  has  been 
discovered. 

Now,  those  words  are  worth  repeating  in 
die  record,  because  we  say  this  is  an  error 
in  haste.  This  is  not  the  v/ay  to  civilize  the 
potentially  vicious  use  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. This  is  not  the  way— to  give  it  to  the 
Police  Commission  of  Ontario.  And  indeed  it 
gives  it  to  the  police  commission  before  there 
has  ever  been  a  tliorough  debate  in  this 
House  about  the  civilian  controls  that  shall  be 
employed  in  relation  to  it,  or  any  statement 
by    the    Attorney    General  in    relation    to  it. 

The  Attorney  General,  when  he  came  in 
here  with  the  law  reform  reports,  which  work 
gathers  dust  in  the  library,  and  which  advo- 


cated in  1920  that  lawyers  replace  doctors  as 
coroners.  Those  skilled  in  the  art  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  trust  that  the  hon.  member 
will  come  back  to  the  principle  of  this,  we 
are  not  now  discussing  coroners. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  sir,  thank  you  very  much 
for  that  interjection.  I  relate  it  to  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  such  incidents  as  the 
Nobrega  matter  with  the  control  of  the  equip- 
ment populated  in  section  7,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  direct  relationship  of  the  chief 
law  officer  to  the  Crown  between  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  sovereign  body. 

In  other  words,  in  respect  of  inquests  like 
that  and  investigations  into  them,  sir,  we 
think  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  it  is  the 
Attorney  General  that  must  report  to  us.  He 
must  have  the  responsibility  of  ordering  those 
affairs,  and  he  must  do  it  direcdy. 

He  cannot,  in  the  words  of  that  section, 
your  honour,  impose  that  obligation  of  his 
upon  the  police  commission.  He  cannot  con- 
sent, and  be  in  accord  with  the  democratic 
traditions  of  this  province  and  this  country. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  if  "Nobregas"  are 
to  be  prevented,  then  the  responsibility  must 
rest  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  for  him 
to  say,  as  he  does  in  this  section,  that  that 
responsibility  shall  be  with  the  police  com- 
mission is  too  offensive  a  principle  to  be 
acceptable  in  this  Act. 

I  say  in  closing,  I  will  be  very  interested 
to  hear  what  the  Attorney  General  has  to 
say  in  defence.  I  for  one  am  not  going  to 
close  my  mind  to  argument— I  hope  I  never 
do  that.  I  am  not  going  to  close  my  mind 
until  I  have  heard  what  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  has  had  to  say.  The  matter  is  so 
far-reaching  and  is  so  above  politics— it  is 
above  class  politics,  though  it  is  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  or  the  real  politics— that  I 
am  going  to  listen  with  great  interest  to  what 
the  member  for  Riverdale  and  others  have  to 
say  in  this  regard,  in  the  hope,  we  say  to 
the  Attorney  General,  that  we  can  find  com- 
mon ground  to  resolve  our  fears  and  anxie- 
ties in  this  important  area;  in  the  hope  that 
some  compromise,  some  settlement  can  be 
worked  out  that  will  satisfy  all  those  who 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  House,  in  every 
part  of  it,  about  the  powers  to  be  given  and 
exercised  by  the  police  officers. 

That  is  the  hope  and  the  prayer,  that  we 
can  reach  that  accord. 

I  do  not  want  a  repetition,  I  am  not 
threatening  one,  of  the  earlier  example,  but 
the  police   authority   and  its   relationship   to 
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the  legislative  body  goes  to  the  guts  of  our 
civilization.  That  is  what  our  civilization  is 
about. 

That  in  its  genius,  that  balance  that  we 
have  achieved  between  the  use  of  force  and 
the  maximization  of  freedom.  That  is  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization.  That  is 
what  is  worth  preserving  in  it. 

We  say,  and  we  are  open  to  argument,  we 
say  that  it  is  only  preserved  if  there  is  direct 
accountability  between  those  who  have  the 
right  to  use  force  and  those  who  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  rules  for  its  employ- 
ment;  and   that  is  us,  this   Legislature. 

Every  member  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  no 
prerogative  of  the  lawyers.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say,  the  first  to  admit,  that  in  the  field 
of  civil  liberties  my  profession  on  many  occa- 
sions has  been  wanting.  There  are  a  great 
many  fat  calves  in  the  legal  profession  who 
are  more  concerned  about  drawing  deeds, 
last  wills  and  testaments. 

Do  members  know  that  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  referred  to  them? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Minister  of  Justice): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  straying  now 
quite  far  from  the  principle  of  this  bill  when 
we  discuss  the  legal  profession.  Not  that  I 
have  any  objection. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  raise  it.  The  Minis- 
ter's colleagues  raised  it. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Winkler),  he  may  want  to  look  at  this  article 
by  the  Premier  on  human  relations.  He  refers 
to  the  legal  profession  far  more  obliquely 
than  I  did  in  my  remarks  of  a  moment  ago, 
but  he  draws  attention  to  the  lack  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties;  and  he  is  a  lawyer 
himself. 

All  right;  I  did  not  raise  it,  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  say  that. 

But  it  is  that  eflFort  at  compromise  that  I 
want  to  stimulate  and  in  so  doing  to  have 
achieved  the  fundamental  principles  which  we 
on  this  side  of  the  House  say  section  7  so 
grossly  offends. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  what 
was  said  before  can  be  summed  up  quite 
nicely  in  a  few  words,  that  what  is  required 
most  desperately  is  that  this  bill  be  withdrawn. 


The  enh're  substance  of  the  bill,  the  prin- 
ciples contained  therein— there  are  a  number 
of  principles— offend  most  of  us  here  in  this 
Legislature,  and  in  fact  I  am  sure  offend 
most  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  If  they  have 
not  offended  them  to  date,  they  will  certainly 
do  so  by  tomorrow  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  deal  with  three  of  the  principles 
in  the  bill,  the  first  principle  being  con- 
tained in  section  2.  The  principle  I  see  there 
is  one  which  destroys  entirely  the  police  asso- 
ciation. The  purpose  of  this,  whether  the 
Attorney  General  sees  it  this  way  or  not, 
the  purpose  of  introduction  of  this  type  of 
legislation  is  solely  to  destroy  the  viability, 
the  power  that  has  grown  up  over  the  years, 
the  ability  of  the  police  association  to  bar- 
gain collectively  and  in  good  faith  for  those 
people  who  are  employed  in  the  function  of 
performing  the  duties  of  a  law  ofiBcer  in  this 
province. 

The  second  principle,  contained  in  sections 
3  and  4,  is  a  principle  which  I  raised  with 
the  Attorney  General  earlier  this  year,  and 
one  which  we  had  some  diflSculties  over  in 
the  town  of  Oakville  and  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  It  is  one  which  most  people  who 
are  members  of  the  police  governing  bodies 
of  Ontario  made  quite  clear  to  us  was  not 
a  very  useful  nor  a  very  sensible  method  of 
dealing  with  arbitrations. 

The  third,  contained  in  section  5  of  course, 
permits  the  commission  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
its  own  recommendations.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General,  since  he  has  heard 
the  recommendation  of  the  member  for  Lake- 
shore  in  regard  to  that  principle  in  section  5, 
and  since  he  has  had  an  opportunity  over 
the  supper  hour  to  check  into  the  validity  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  him,  that  the  Police 
Commission  of  Ontario  having  the  power  to 
set  regulations  for  police  bodies  in  Ontario 
and  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to 
managing  and  taking  care  of  the  function  of 
the  police  officers  in  this  province,  whether 
or  not  he  himself  would  agree  that  that  par- 
ticular section  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  bill  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  continuing 
to  debate  it. 

Now  under  the  first  principle  that  I  men- 
tioned: as  I  look  at  it  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  intend,  personally 
intend,  to  destroy  tlie  police  association;  but 
the  import  of  the  change  that  is  recom- 
mended will  do  just  that.  It  is  not  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  indicated  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  senior  officers  of  police 
associations  should  have  the  right  to  bargain, 
he  just  does  not  want  them  bargaining  along 
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with   the  ordinary  poHce  constable;   which   I 
suggest,  sir,  has  no  vaUdity. 

There  is  no  justifiable  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  division,  a  false  division,  drawn 
between  one  rank  in  the  police  department 
and  any  other  rank.  I  had  what  I  consider 
perhaps  the  good  fortune  of  working  in 
public  service  before  being  elected,  and  I 
know  what  is  required,  I  think,  in  order  to 
perform  adequately  the  functions  necessary 
in  protecting  life  and  property.  I  think  ths 
one  thing  that  must  be  there,  and  it  must  be 
obvious,  is  the  ability  to  relate  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  without  any  false  divi- 
sions being  drawn,  without  any  schism  being 
placed  across   the  way. 

And  that  is  what  has  happened  here!  I 
can  see  no  justification  at  all;  I  see  very  many 
good  reasons  why  you  would  want  them  all 
to  be  in  one  association.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  would  want  two  distinctly  different 
associations,  other  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  management  of  the  municipalities 
which  would  want  to  divide  the  men,  who 
would  want  to  provide  some  form  of  combat 
between  them,  some  vying  for  position, 
where  you  would  establish  a  different  set  of 
rules,  an  entirely  different  set  of  rules,  for 
the  senior  officers  in  the  force  as  opposed  to 
those  people  who  are  doing  the  actual  leg 
work. 

When  you  are  working  in  tlie  protection 
of  life  and  property  there  is  one  thing  that 
comes  very  clearly  to  my  mind,  and  tliat  is 
that  you  must  work  closely  together,  you 
must  have  extreme  confidence  in  the  people 
you  are  working  with.  Invariably  you  find 
yourself  working  side  by  side  with  the  senior 
officers  and  you  must  feel  tliat  you  have  a 
close  contact  with  these  people,  that  they 
are   not  really  management. 

They  are  not,  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral believes  it  or  not,  they  are  not  in  effect 
management  as  we  understand  it. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  to  see  this  false  front 
being  put  on,  tliis  attempt  to  divide  the  men, 
at  a  time  when  they  most  desperately  need 
the  opportunity  to  relate  one  to  the  other. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  police 
forces  over  the  last  few  years.  Particularly 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  directed  at 
them.  And  it  is  necessary  that  when  this 
criticism  is  directed,  the  man  on  the  beat 
feels  he  has  the  full  support  and  the  full 
understanding  and  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
his  problems  with  senior  officials.  And  the 
only  place  that  this  can  be  done  is  on  the 
floor  of  an  association  meeting  where  they 
can  discuss  together  some  of  the  great  diffi- 


culties they  face  in  the  day-to-day  job  they 
are   doing. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  on  the  beat 
to  walk  into  the  senior  officer's  office  and 
conduct  any  type  of  a  conversation  with  him 
on  how  the  job  is  going  along.  There  is 
always  this  superiority  and  inferiority  com- 
plex that  develops  from  being  in  that  position 
and  being  set  apart,  and  an  entirely  different 
type  of  person,  from  the  man  on  the  street. 

With  the  association  as  one  group,  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  close  working 
relationship,  the  understanding  of  why  the 
constable  on  the  beat  is  complaining  about 
some  particular  facet  of  his  job,  is  always 
tliere.  There  is  tlie  senior  oflBcer  who  has,  as 
was  said  before,  some  quasi-management 
function  to  perform  but  does  not  have  real 
management  function,  and  yet  obviously  by 
his  promotion  he  has  the  respect  of  the  chief 
or  the  deputy  chief  of  the  department.  He 
should  be  able  to  go  to  him  and  discuss 
with  him  the  problems  that  the  men  are 
facing.  But  he  does  not  understand  those 
problems  unless  he  is  able  to  sit  down  with 
those  men  in  an  atmosphere  away  from  tlie 
job,  and  to  discuss  them  fully  and  witliout 
fear  of  reprisal. 

I  sense  that  if  you  divide  the  force  at  this 
time  into  two  different  tmits,  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  frank  and 
open  discussion  necessary  to  make  the  job 
function  properly. 

Now,  the  Attorney  General  might  quite 
easily  state  that  the  senior  oflBcers  are  not 
under  any  obligation  to  withdraw  from  the 
association,  but  anyone  having  worked  in  that 
type  of  an  occupation  would  readily  under- 
stand the  pressures  that  would  be  put  on 
them.  What  is  always  held  over  you  is  that 
when  you  are  looking  for  promotion,  and  you 
are  one  of  the  people  who  speaks  against  the 
formation  of  a  management  clique— that  is 
what  it  becomes— then  of  course  the  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  progress  any  further  within 
that  structure  is  greatly  diminished.  The  kind 
of  pressure  that  is  put  on  the  individual  in 
his  quest  for  personal  success— which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  thing  any  person 
seeks— is  unbearable,  and  he  eventually  suc- 
cumbs to  the  whims  of  the  police  chiefs 
association  and  to  the  pressures  of  the  com- 
mission, who  are  the  people  who  are  actually 
pushing  this,  whether  it  is  recognized  openly 
or  not. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  be  gained  by  creating  two  bodies,  but 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  gained  by  leaving  them 
as  one.  What   is  to   be    gained   is   the   close 
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sense  of  belonging  to  one  group  where  each 
person  is  trying  to  perform  the  same  type  of 
function. 

I  think  you  will  lose  that,  and  I  think  that 
from  my  own  experience.  I  do  not  only  think 
it,  I  believe  that  you  lose  that  close  contact 
necessary. 

On  the  second  principle,  that  of  appointing 
judges  as  arbitrators,  I  am  sure  the  Attorney 
General  would  agree  with  me;  earlier  in  the 
year  we  saw  the  example.  Here  we  have  the 
association  of  police  government  bodies— I 
think  that  is  the  name  of  it— and  they  set  for 
themselves  some  guidelines,  some  patterns 
that  should  be  followed  in  negotiation  with 
the  police  constables  of  this  province  and 
with  the  police  association.  And  sitting  on 
this  governing  body  are  the  very  people  that 
you  are  going  to  appoint  as  arbitrators. 

Now  early  in  the  year  we  discussed  this 
very  thing  and  tried  to  make  the  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
wear  two  hats,  whether  he  wears  them  in  the 
same  city  or  not  is  immaterial.  If  a  man  sits 
on  a  i>olice  commission  and  is  a  part  of  the 
police  governing  body  somewhere  in  On- 
tario, and  has  received  the  notice  of  the 
guidelines  that  ought  to  be  followed  and  then 
is  required  to  sit  as  an  arbitrator,  he  cannot 
sit  with  a  clear  mind  and  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forward,  no  matter  how  unbiased 
he  may  feel  he  is.  If  he  has  already  taken 
part  in  the  arguments  as  to  how  the  guide- 
lines ought  to  be  set,  how  can  he  then  sit 
without  prejudice  and  listen  to  arguments 
put  forward  by  another  body? 

I  suggested  to  the  Attorney  General  earlier 
that  we  should  immediately  move  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  the  use  of  judges  in  any 
form  as  arbitrators  of  the  police  disputes;  tliat 
we  should  not  under  any  circumstances  permit 
judges  who  have  sat  or  who  sit  on  police 
commissions  to  take  part  in  the  adjudication 
of  awards  between  police  associations  and 
municipalities  in  any  area  of  the  province. 

In  my  opinion  what  has  been  done  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  we  were  recommending 
earlier  this  year.  The  Attorney  General  has 
perpetuated  a  situation  which  brought  no  end 
of  difficulty  in  the  town  of  Oakville,  which 
created  some  great  problems  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  and  which  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  create  problems  right  across  this  province. 

In  regard  to  the  third  principle  in  section 
5,  I  am  absolutely  amazed.  I  could  have  said 
amused  but  I  am  not  even  amused.  It  is  un- 
believable that  the  Attorney  General  would 
introduce  a  principle  into  a  bill  which  permits 
a  man  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  himself,  and 


this  is  exactly  what  he  has  done  under  that 
section. 

Under  The  Police  Act  it  states  quite  clearly 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  the  commission  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  offer  information  and 
advice  respecting  the  management  of  the 
police  force— that  is  the  key,  I  think,  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  police 
forces. 

If  this  commission  has  the  power  to  offer 
advice  to  municipalities  and  to  ixilice  chiefs 
and  to  individual  commissions  on  things  that 
concern  the  management  of  police  forces, 
and  if  those  things  become  a  matter  for 
negotiation,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  for 
arbitration,  when  an  award  is  handed  down 
the  individual  police  commission  wants  it 
spelled  out  more  clearly,  the  people  who  have 
to  do  it  are  the  very  people  who  handed  it 
down  in  the  first  place,  the  Police  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario. 

This  just  makes  no  sense.  Surely  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  understand  that?  I  could  say 
to  you,  sir,  that  there  is  just  no  way,  no  way 
at  all  that  this  bill  is  going  to  pass  through 
this  House.  There  is  no  way.  It  is  a  poor  bill. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  bills  I  have  seen  intro- 
duced into  this  House  since  I  have  come  into 
this  House,  and  I  cannot  understand  it  com- 
ing from  the  Attorney  General. 

There  have  been  and  are  Ministers  in  this 
House  that  introduced  bills  that  were  terrible, 
but  not  one  as  bad  as  this,  and  the  surprising 
thing  about  it  is  that  you  are  the  one  Min- 
ister, sir,  if  I  may  say  so  through  the  Speaker, 
from  whom  I  expected  much  better  things. 
I  did  not  at  any  time  expect  to  see  the  kind 
of  clauses  in  any  bill  coming  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  are  in  this,  an  attempt  to 
destroy  an  association,  an  attempt  to  continue 
with  a  situation  that  has  created  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  the  province,  and  finally  the  very 
one  thing  that  is  inexcusable,  to  ask  a  body 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  itself.  From  you,  sir,  I 
expected  better  and  I  would  ask  you  now, 
for  goodness  sake,  to  withdraw  the  bill  and 
reintroduce  whate\er  portions  of  it  you  feel 
are  necessary  and  adequate.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  T.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  two  principles  in  this  bill  and  I  do  so 
not  as  a  lawyer,  sir,  but  simply  as  someone 
who  lives  in  our  society  and  who  is  concerned 
with  a  number  of  principles  that  seem  to  be 
upset  by  this  piece  of  legislation. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  strength  of  a  democratic  society 
depends    essentially    on    the    attitude    of   our 
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policemen.  If  the  ordinary  policeman  on  the 
street  shares  the  values  of  a  democratic 
society  then  I  think  our  society  is  in  a  very 
healthy  state  indeed.  It  is  all  ver>'  well  to 
talk  about  the  relationship  between  a  demo- 
cratically elected  Legislature  and  the  police 
in  our  society,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant often  to  see  what  the  views  of  the  ordin- 
ary policeman  are.  And  I  would  say  this,  with 
the  brief  in  front  of  me,  that  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  ordinary  policeman  in  On- 
tario shares  many  of  the  criticisms  that  my 
colleagues  from  Downsview  and  Sudbury 
have  made. 

Sir,  I  have  in  front  of  me  a  brief  signed 
by  Sidney  N.  Brown,  the  president  of  the 
Police  Association  of  Ontario.  I  would  like  to 
use  his  views  to  back  up  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment that  has  been  thrown  at  the  Attorney 
General  thus  far  in  discussing  this  bill.  The 
first  principle  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  one 
which  has  already  been  raised.  I  will  not  be 
redundant.  That  principle  is  the  giving  up 
of  power  from  an  elected  representative  of 
this  Legislature,  who  sits  as  the  Justice  Min- 
.ister,  the  giving  up  of  that  power  to  an  ap- 
pointed body;  and  of  course  I  mean,  sir,  the 
section  saying  that  the  pohce  commission 
may,  by  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  equipment  by  police  forces  in  Ontario  for 
its  members. 

This  has  been  covered,  sir.  I  would  just 
read  into  the  record  the  views  of  Sidney 
Brown,  the  president  of  the  Police  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario,  and  his  comments  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  Brown  states  this  on  page  3  of  his 
brief: 

Most  emphatically  we  are  opposed  to 
any  legislation  that  would  give  unusual 
powers  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
to  determine  what  equipment  would  be 
used  by  police  forces  and  how  that  equip- 
ment would  be  used. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation,   Mr.   Speaker: 
We- 

that  is  the  members  of  the  Police  Association 

of  Ontario— 

—sincerely  believe  that  this  authority  and 
responsibility  should  rest  with  the  Attorney 
General  who  is  responsible  to  the  elected 
representatives   of  the   citizens   of  Ontario. 

And  I  say  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  when  the  ordinary 
policeman  in  our  society  recognizes  and 
understands  that  a  proposed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  running  contrary  to  basic  democratic 
principles  in  our  society,  then  I  believe,  sir, 
that  our  democracy  in  Ontario  is  in  a  \'ery 


healthy  state.  But  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Justice  Minister,  does  not  share  tliat 
belief,  then  I  have  a  concern,  a  very  great 
concern,  because  he  and  his  party,  the  gov- 
ernment party,  have  the  power  to  make  the 
laws  in  this  province. 

The  second  principle  I  would  like  to  note 
is  one  that  has  been  brought  up  already.  1 
will  not  dwell  upon  it  except  to  say  that  the 
Police  Association  of  Ontario  also  endorses 
the  criticisms  that  the  two  Opposition  parties 
have  made  of  the  government's  bill. 

The  principle  is  simply  this,  that  the  bill 
promotes  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  as 
the  final  binding  referee  in  disputes  involv- 
ing bargaining,  grievance  procedures  and  so 
forth.  I  would  just  say  that  the  best  way  of 
summarizing  this  inconsistency  in  a  bill 
which  is  contrary  to  basic  principle  again  in 
the  democratic  society,  is  by  quoting  from 
the  brief  by  Sidney  Brown,  president  of  the 
Police  Association  of  Ontario.  The  brief  says 
this,  and  I  quote  directly,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  promotes  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  as  a  final  and 
binding  referee  in  disputes  involving  bar- 
gaining, grievance  procedures,  arbitration 
and  the  final  and  binding  determination 
of  disputes  arising  from  these  matters,  we 
are  absolutely  and  strongly  opposed  to  the 
management-oriented  and  management- 
controlled  commission  acting  in  this 
capacity. 

The  Police  Association  of  Ontario  brief  con- 
tinues,  Mr.    Speaker: 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  are  not  only 
influenced  by  management,  tliey  are  in  fact 
and  in  principle  the  management  organiza- 
tion. 

The    brief    concludes    on    this    point,     Mr. 

Speaker: 

On  several  occasions  we  have  attempted 
to  urge  the  government  to  place  final 
arbitration  awards  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court,  so  that  they  would 
been  enforceable  with  some  authority. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
those  two  principles  by  saying  that  we  en- 
dorse diese  criticisms  of  the  Police  Association 
of  Ontario,  of  the  Attorney  General's  bill,  of 
the  government  bill,  and  we  would  hope  that 
with  the  weight  of  their  view— a  well-con- 
sidered view— and  views  from  the  policemen 
in  our  society,  that  the  Minister  will  either 
withdraw  this  bill  or  bring  in  amendments 
that  would  take  out  the  parts  in  the  bill 
which    run    contrary    to    a    basic    democratic 
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principle  in  our  society  and  contrary  to  what 
I  Ijelieve  are  tlie  principles  of  just  arbitra- 
tion  in  labour  disputes. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pilkey  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  first  time 
that  I  rose  in  this  House,  some  two  years 
ago,  it  was  on  a  bill  that  was  introduced  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  wage  assignments. 
At  that  time  I  thought  that  this  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  stood  in 
support  of  that  bill  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  I 
think  it  is  incredible  that  this  bill  would  be 
brought  forward  in  this  House,  placing  the 
police  covered  by  tliis  Act  in  tlie  postion  of 
second-class    citizens. 

Now  I  also  want  to  say  that  section  2 
relating  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  police 
association  is  just  another  eflFort  by  this  gov- 
errmient  to  erode  a  unit  in  this  province.  And 
we  are  witnessing  it  time  after  time.  We 
saw  the  erosion  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  when  this  Minister  took 
over  tlie  department  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  We  saw  recendy  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  taking  over  the  assessment 
deparbnent,  again  eroding  a  bargaining  unit. 
And  now  we  have  another  bill  in  front  of  us. 
It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  bills  tliat  are  eroding  the  bar- 
gaining units  in  this  province.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  this  House  tliat  these  kinds  of 
proposals  and  actions  by  this  government 
obviously  cannot  be  tolerated  if  we  are  going 
to  build  strong  collective  bargaining  units, 
strong  associations  that  are  viable  and  can 
bargain  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  equity 
with  tiieir  employers.  We  cannot  tolerate  the 
fragmentation  of  the  units  and  the  erosion  of 
collective    bargaining. 

Now,  I  saw,  not  so  long  ago— and  it  was 
challenged  in  this  House— tlie  bill  that  was 
brought  in  by  tlie  Minister  of  Transport. 
Many  said  this  was  another  step  towards  the 
police  state,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
that.  But  as  we  create  these  various  bills 
that  provide  additional  powers  to  the  police, 
I  think  we  also  provide  added  responsibilities 
for  the  police  in  tiiis  province.  And  yet,  what 
is  happening?  We  find  that  tliis  government 
is  continuing  to  perpetuate  the  same  type 
of  collective  bargaining  procedures  as  they 
have  had  in  the  past.  And  it  has  been  alluded 
to  by  a  number  of  the  members  in  this 
House.  The  only  difference  is  that  instead  of 
the  Attorney  General  appointing  a  county 
coiu-t  judge,  now  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council   is   pemiitted    to   do   that.    I   have 


always    thought   that   this   was   a   kind    of   a 
ludicrous  position  at  any  time. 

If  I  could  draw  a  comparison,  can  you 
imagine  the  United  Auto  Workers  negotiating 
with  General  Motors  and  bringir^g  in  Ford 
management  personnel  to  be  a  third  party? 
And  that  is  exactly  what  this  proposes  to  do. 
It  brings  in  a  tliird  party  who  has  sat  on  a 
police  commission  in  another  municipality, 
who  has  made  a  determination  in  regard  to 
that  police  force,  and  then  has  to  go  over  to 
another  municipality,  which  may  be  just  across 
the  town  line,  and  make  an  assessment  there 
as  to  what  that  police  force  should  receive 
through   collective    bargaining. 

I  thought  that  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
when  he  brought  in  The  Ontario  Arbitrations 
Act  very  recently,  was  going  to  have  trained 
personnel  in  this  area.  I  thought  that  this 
might  be  the  place  that  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Gounc-il  would 
have  got  his  personnel.  We  need  someone 
coming  to  the  bargaining  table  trying  to 
adjudicate  a  problem  that  exists  between  two 
parties  who  has  no  prejudice  and  no  bias  in 
that  kind  of  a  situation. 

I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me  that  a 
county  court  judge  who  sits  on  a  police  com- 
mission is  coming  in  there— in  all  fairness, 
with  no  biases  nor  prejudices  in  regard  to 
that  set  of  negotiations.  If  that  is  possible, 
then  it  is  just  unbelievable  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  just 
get  to  have  a  different  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  do  not  like  it  in  the  first  place, 
but  if  we  have  it  and  we  have  to  live  within 
the  framework  of  compulsory  arbitration,  then 
surely  we  can  provide  personnel  that  are  not 
directly  involved  with  negotiations  of  that 
type. 

I  also  notice  in  section  5,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reduction.  I  really  do  not  k"now  what  that 
means,  but  I  am  always  opposed  to  extending 
time  limits,  and  I  see  in  here  that  you  are 
extending  the  time  limit  from  30  to  45  days 
in  regard  to  a  hearing. 

Well,  it  always  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  hearings  in  regard  to  speci- 
fic agreements  and  procedures,  we  ought  to 
get  them  behind  us.  We  ought  to  get  them 
there  as  quickly  as  po.ssible,  not  to  extend 
the  time  limits  in  that  regard.  As  I  say,  I  am 
not  really  aware  of  whether  this  question  of 
extending  time  limits  was  a  necessity  or  not; 
I  make  that  a  general  statement. 

Now,  the  most— maybe  not  the  most— in- 
credible section  of  this  bill,  but  one  of  them, 
is  section  7.  I  know  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers   have    spoken    tonight    to    that    section. 
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where  this  amendment  autliorizes  the  Ontario 
PoHce  Commission  to  exercise  control  over 
the  use  of  weapons  and  equipment  by  pohce 
forces. 

Well,  if  this  relates  to  eavesdropping  and 
wire-tapping  and  violates  privacy,  which  is  a 
very  fundamental  part  of  our  democratic  pro- 
cess, then  this  should  be  opposed.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  creating  snoopies;  surely 
we  are  not  creating  them  in  this  province. 

Mr.   Singer:    They   are   here  with   us   right 

now. 

Mr.  Pilkey:  T|hey  are  here  with  us  right 
now.  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  privacy  of  the  individual,  then  this  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  that  section— if  not 
the  whole  bill— and  proceed  to  bring  in  a 
document  that  could  be  supported,  not  only 
]:>y  this  House,  but  would  reflect,  I  suggest 
to  the  Minister,  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

In  the  two  years  I  have  ])een  in  this 
House,  this  government  has  continually  talked 
about  its  past  achievements.  You  know,  tliis 
governments  continues  to  talk  about  its  past 
achievements,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  this 
government  that  the  achievements  of  this 
province  are  the  result  of  the  dedication  of 
men  and  women  who  made  them  possible. 
And  yet,  we  find  this  government  bringing 
in  a  bill  that  would  infringe  on  the  privacy 
of  those  very  people  that  provided  the 
achievements  that  were  possible  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

If  we  have  problems  and  obviously,  we  do 
—I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  problems  must 
be  solved  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
society.  Not  one  where  we  are  faced  with  a 
police  state  or  police  authority,  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  deny  the  democratic  principle 
that  we  have  enjoyed  so  long. 

I  think  that  we  have  just  got  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  create  a  vehicle  that 
could  result  in  abuses  that  degrade  human 
dignity  and  undermine  the  democratic  rights 
of  the  individual.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  whole  bill,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  number  of  members  of  this  House, 
should  be  withdrawn.  Let  us  bring  in  some 
legislation  that  is  meaningful  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  vehicle  for  proper  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  for  tlie  police 
associations  in  this  province.  Let  us  bring  in 
a  bill  that  protects  the  democratic  right  of 
the  individual  in  our  society  who  has  made 
a     tremendous     contribution     in     the     many 


achievements   that   we   have   made    over   the 
past  100  years. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  in  my 
opinion,  this  bill  is  a  step  backward— a  step 
backward  in  ths  province  in  those  two  specific 
areas  that  I  alluded  to.  I  would  urge  the 
Minister  to  withdraw  the  bill  and  bring  in  a 
document  that  would  be  more  meaningful  to 
the  people  in  this  province. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  am  very  pleased  in  the  way  this  debate 
is  going.  There  has  been  no  shooting,  no  cat 
calling,  everyone  has  stated  his  position  as  he 
saw  it  and  for  the  reasons  he  stated. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  us  agree  with  all 
of  the  points  made  by  some  of  the  speakers, 
others  agree  with  some  of  the  points  made  by 
other  speakers  but,  generally,  we  have  hstened 
attentively  to  what  has  been  said. 

I  have  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Samia  on  the  address  he  made, 
particularly  touching  on  three  aspects  of  the 
bill;  that  part  deals  with  arbitration  and 
especially  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  had  gone  to 
arbitration  on  a  matter  touching  on  their 
duties  and  agreed  on  an  arbitrator.  His 
Honour  Judge  Lane,  the  arbitrator  had 
brought  down  a  decision  and  subsequently 
the  decision  had  been  reversed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brooks  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  matter  of  an 
arbitration  by  Judge  Dayman.  I  think  that 
the  member  for  Sarnia  made  a  very  strong 
point. 

I  also  had  to  agree  with  almost  all  the 
speakers  who  discussed  section  7,  dealing  with 
the  authority  being  granted  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  to  exercise  control  over 
the  use  of  weapons  and  equipment  by  police 
forces.  I  have  to  agree  with  the  points  they 
made. 

I  also  have  to  agree  with  the  statements 
that  were  made  by  most  speakers,  like  the 
hon.  member  who  just  sat  down,  about  the 
appointment  of  a  member— a  person  who  sat 
as  a  member  of  a  police  commission  in  some 
other  area,  acting  as  an  arbitrator  in  a  new 
given  area. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  been  on  record  in  this  House 
as  supporting  the  principle  that  the  senior 
officers  should  be  entitled  to  fonn  their  own 
bargaining  unit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Attorney  General  and  I,  as  late  as  a  year 
ago— just  over  a  year  ago— had  a  discussion  in 
this  House  touching  on  this  very  point.  At 
that  particular  time  I  took  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  to  task  for  not  having  included  a  pro- 
vision which  would  grant  senior  officers  the 
right  to  form  their  own  bargaining  unit,  in  a 
bill  tliat  was  then  before  the  House.  And 
the  Minister  in  his  estimates,  directly  or  in- 
directly, satis-fied  me  that  the  next  time  the 
Bill  came  through  there  would  be  such  a 
clause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  indeed  be  a  hypocrite 
if  I  did  not  rise  in  the  House  today,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  by  some 
members  of  the  House,  to  support  the  posi- 
tion I  took  then  because  I  see  little  reason  to 
change  it.  I  still  believe  that  the  senior 
officers  ought  to  have  tlieir  own  bargaining 
unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  Mr.  Brown.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  him  on  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  Pension  Fund  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  vice-chairman.  I  sat 
on  this  committee  in  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Metropolitan  council.  I  know  him  from 
other  associations  besides  the  police  pension 
fund  committee. 

When  we  had,  in  Canada,  an  organization 
called  civil  defense,  I  was,  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  five  years,  what  was  then  called  a 
controller,  a  subdivision  controller.  I  was  in 
charge  of  what  was  No.  3  subdivision  of 
civil  defense.  The  subdivisions  coincided  in 
the  metropolitan  area  with  the  police  sub- 
divisions and  five  nights  a  week  I  lectured  on 
what  we  called  ABC  warfare,  atomic,  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare. 

I  got  to  know  quite  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  who  passed  through 
that  station.  Many  of  them  now  are  senior 
officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  a 
reunion  on  Saturday,  of  x)eople  who  had 
passed  through  No.  3  subdivision.  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  was  invited  to  this  reunion  as  a 
person  being  associated  witli  that  old  station. 
It  was  not  far  from  my  office  and  I  spent 
many  a  late  night  down  there. 

So  I  feel  I  do  know  something  about  the 
problems  of  both  the  ranks  and  the  officers 
and  the  senior  officers  of  the  police  force.  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
suspect,  because  I  have  raised  this  issue  as 
often  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  perhaps  I 
was  unwittingly  or  wittingly,  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  mouthpiece  for  the  senior  officers, 
at  least  of  the  metropolitan  association. 

I  also  attended  the  ball  games,  and  basket- 
ball games  that  they  played  against  the 
Hamilton  police  force,  and  1  watched  some  of 
the  games  that  the  Hamilton  police  force 
played  here  in  Toronto,  so  I  also  got  to  know 


quite  a  number  of  the  Hamilton  police  force. 
And  because  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  shoot  that  the  department 
holds  annually,  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  people  from  many  other  forces 
in  Ontario— Guelph,  St.  Catharines,  Gait— 
especially  those  persons  who  are  interested  in 
shooting.  And  when  I  say  shooting,  I  of 
course  mean  target  shooting. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  I  just  cannot  accept  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers to  my  left,  who  imply  that  if  the  senior 
officers  are  given  a  separate  bargaining  unit 
it  is  going  to  destroy  the  police  association. 
You  know,  the  police  association  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  I  find  it  a  very  strong 
and  viable  association.  I  know  that  they  hold 
Mr.  Brown  in  extremely  high  regard. 

I  daresay  if  somebody  tried  to  do  harm  to 
that  man  they  might  even  take  up  arms 
because  they  have  that  deep  affection  for  him. 
But  to  imply  that  a  police  association  is  going 
to  fall  apart  and  cease  to  be  a  viable  bar- 
gaining unit,  I  think,  is  stretching  the  imagi- 
nation. 

I  find  this  document  which  was  presented 
to  us  — that  is  the  Police  Association  of 
Ontario  brief— a  rather  interesting  one.  Mr. 
Brown's  signature  is  on  this.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  it  expresses  his  sentiments.  But 
having  seen  some  documents  of  the  Police 
Association  of  Ontario  before— I  say  docu- 
ments, letters,  correspondence— I  rather  sus- 
pect that  the  authorship  comes  closer  to  that 
of  David  Lewis  or  his  office  than  it  does  to 
Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  the 
member  questioning  the  integrity  of  Brown 
that  he  should  put  his  name  on  something 
he  does  not  agree  with? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  said  that  it  expresses— I  suggest 
that  the  hon.  member  who  interjected  listen. 
I  said  I  was  satisfied  he  was  expressing  his 
opinion,  but  I  say  "the  author". 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  I  rose 
to  speak  the  back  row  of  the  NDP  ranks 
were  not  present  and  I  was  hoping  that  we 
would  maintain  this  on  a  high  level  but 
obviously,  it  is  going  to  degenerate  into  cat- 
calling. I  note  that  nobody  interfered  v^ath 
their  right  to  express  themselves. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  had  the  floor.  Did 
you  grant  him  the  floor?  Oh.  Now  let  us  just 
sort  of  go  over  this  brief. 
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First  of  all,  it  refers  to  paragraph  21  to 
—rather  it  states  in  paragraph  1,  that  a  great 
many  ranks  are  the  same  in  name  but  diversi- 
fied in  their  pay  and  duties.  Of  course,  they 
will  never  be  the  same,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
like  saying  that  every  lieutenant,  every  cap- 
tain, every  major  in  the  armed  forces  ought 
to  have  exacdy  the  same  duties  and  carry  out 
the  same  responsibilities  and  carry  out  the 
same   duties. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  So  there  will  never  be  a  day  when 
we  have  every  person  of  equal  rank  having 
the  same  responsibility  and  carrying  out  the 
same  duties  unless  we  have  an  absolute  police 
state  and  I  would  rue  the  day  that  would 
happen. 

In  any  event  it  says  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  should  not  have  the  option  to 
determine  who  is  or  who  is  not  a  senior 
officer.  There  I  agree,  I  agree  with  this  sub- 
mission and  it  was  well  put  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Samia. 

The  next  paragraph  dealing  with  section 
27  (a),  subsection  1,  is  indeed  one  of  interest 
and  I  am  amazed  that  such  a  statement 
would  be  made  in  an  article  of  this  type. 

First  of  all,  I  think,  what  is  wrong  with 
society  these  days  is  the  continuous  use  of 
the  expression  "labour  and  management".  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  falsest  statement 
made  because  if  anything,  it  should  be  either 
"labour  and  ownership"  or  "union  and  man- 
agement", because  that  is  where  the  discus- 
sion usually  is. 

Mr.  M.  Makarchuk  (Brantford):  How  does 
that  fit  in? 

Mr.  Ben:  But  they  always  obviously  try  to 
cloud  the  issue  by  using  this  expression, 
"labour,  management". 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  that  we 
had  a  demonstration  in  front  of  this  Legis- 
lature last  week— 

An  hon.  member:  Order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh  no,  do  not  call  for  order 
please,  because  whenever  they  are  up  against 
the  wall,  they  cackle  like  that  and  interject 
like  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  By  all  means- 
Mr.   Ben:   And  I   would  want  those   inter- 
jections shown  on  the  record  because   it  al- 
ways demonstrates  that  they  were  caught  cold. 
They  are  red  in  the  neck  and  embarrassed  by 


it,  so  please,  do  not  ask  them  to  cease  inter- 
jecting. But  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  had  a  demonstration  there  and  they  were 
demonstrating  for  the  right  of  workers  to 
join  the  unions  of  their  choice:  CUPE.  The 
jail  guards  especially  wanted  CUPE  to  re- 
main as  their  bargaining  unit  and  the  signs 
said  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  be- 
long to  a  union  of  their  choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Correctional  officers. 

Mr.  Ben:  Correctional  officers,  very  well. 

An  hon.  member:  Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to 
that  principle  that  a  person  should  have  the 
right  to  be  affiliated  with  the  union  of  his  or 
her  choice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
two  of  this  brief  it  says  "that  the  present  legis- 
lation, if  passed,  will  open  a  door  for  civilian 
employees  to  seek  affiliation  with  the  unions 
of  their  choice." 

Well,  my  goodness,  I  thought  this  was  what 
labour   was    trying   to    acquire,    the    right   to 
join  unions  of  their  choice- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  This  is  why  they  are  embarrassed 
and  why  there  are  interjections,  because  they 
do  not  want  the  truth  recorded. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Why  should  not  management  have 
the  right  to  form  a  union  of  its  choice  to  bar- 
gain with  ownership?  Why?  If  labour  has  the 
right  to  join  or  affiliate  with  the  union  of  their 
choice,  to  bargain  with  ownership  through 
management,  why  should  not  management 
also  have  the  right  to  affiliate  with  a  union 
of  its  choice  to  bargain  with  ownership? 

Now  according  to  this  paragraph  here— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  quite  as 
much  in  order  as  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth,  to  whom  I  listened  some  time  ago 
on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  But 
reading  paragraph  two,  it  would  appear  that 
if  a  group  is  called  management,  it  does  not 
have  any  rights  to  bargain  collectively,  in 
good  faitli.  Well,  I  do  not  buy  it.  I  believe 
that  every  group  which  is  employed  has  the 
right  to  affiliate  or  form  a  union  of  its  choice, 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  Whether  you  call 
it  CUPE,  or  whether  they  call  it  Ontario 
government  workers  union  or  by  any  other 
name,  that  is  a  democratic  right. 
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Now  this  particular  brief  uses  the  phrase 
"with  the  exception  of  the  Metro  Toronto 
force".  Well,  the  Metro  Toronto  force,  I 
would  suppose,  would  form  more  than  half 
of  the  number  of  police  in  this  province, 
excluding  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police;.  I 
would  also  point  out,  as  1  have  on  other 
occasions,  that  the  senior  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  force  probably  equal,  if  not 
exceed  in  number,  any  other  police  force  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  So  why  should  they 
not  be  able  to  form  their  own  bargaining  imit? 
On  page  two,  the  brief  refers  to  the  hear- 
ing before  Ontario  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
Mr.  Justice  Grant,  and  about  the  civilian  em- 
ployees it  states: 

His  decision  gave  indeed  the  right  to 
civilian  employees  to  join  a  union  of  their 
choice.  This,  of  course,  would  have  meant 
that  the  civilian  employees  would  have 
enjoyed  the  right  to  strike  and  thereby 
seriously  hinder  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
police  force. 

Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  grasp  why  a 
statement  like  that  should  be  in  there  because 
we  have  gone  on  record  in  favour  of  saying 
that  the  Liberal  Party  at  least  is  in  favour  of 
giving  the  people  the  right  to  strike.  Here 
labour  itself  in  essence  is  against  the  right 
of  labour  to  strike. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  voted  against  the 
right  of  labour  to  strike  in  the  hospital  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  says  here 
further:  "This  of  course  would  thereby  seri- 
ously hinder  the  efficient  operation  of  a  police 
force". 

A  strike  by  500,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 500  civilian  employees,  definitely 
would  hinder  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
police  force  especially  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto police  force.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
would  a  strike  of  500  members  of  the  police 
force  if  500  police  went  on  strike.  It  would 
necessitate  taking  500  uniformed  employees 
and  having  them  fill  the  positions  which  were 
left  vacant  by  the  striking  civilian  employees. 
Therefore,  the  uniformed  ranks  would  lose 
500  and  it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  another. 

What  strikes  me  here  is  a  suggestion  that 
any  group  as  large  as  this  should  not  have 
the  right  to  form  its  own  union.  It  is  like 
saying,  Mr.  Speaker— and  this  is  what  the 
party  to  the  left  is  advocating  in  the  position 
that  they  have  adopted— that  in  the  con- 
struction field  in  Ontario  or  in  this  city, 
every  trade  should  belong  to  one  union.  There 


should  not  be  an  electricians'  union,  there 
should  not  be  a  plasterers'  union,  there  should 
not  l>e  a  carpenters'  union.  There  should  be 
just  one  union  because  they  all  work  in  one 
industry  and  in  essence  in  most  cases  work  for 
one  employer.  So  there  should  be  only  one 
union. 

Well  I  do  not  buy  that.  I  do  not  buy  it 
witln  the  construction  trades  and  I  do  not  buy 
it  here.  I  say  the  civilian  employees  perform 
a  particular  function  just  as  the  electricians 
do  in  the  construction  field.  If  they  want  to 
form  a  local  of  their  own,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  can  do  it. 

Now,  to  continue.  I  am  sorry,  I  was  saying 
there  were  500  civilian  employees  but  I 
notice  here,  there  are  600,  300  of  whom  are 
persons  to  be  considered  of  supervisory  or 
confidential  capacity. 

I  just  do  not  buy  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  against  giving  senior  officers  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively.  I  daresay  if  they 
did  not  use  the  phrase  "senior  officers"  you 
would  not  have  had  this  objection. 

The  idea  that  a  senior  officer  might  have 
up  before  him  the  man  who  may  be  bargain- 
ing with  his  employer  to  determine  his  wages, 
is  absolutely  repugnant  to  me.  How  would  you 
feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  a  senior  officer 
and  the  man  before  you— whom  you  had  to 
judge  on  his  conduct,  reprimand  him  or  not 
to  reprimand  him— was  the  man  who  was 
going  to  bargain  witli  your  employer  to  deter- 
mine how  much  salary  you  should  get,  how 
many  days  sick  leave  you  should  get,  how 
many  holidays  you  should  get. 

How  would  you  feel?  Yet  this  is  exactly 
the  situation  where  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do  support  the 
principle  of  a  separate  bargaining  unit  for  the 
senior  officers,  I  have  to  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
other  three  principles  or  ix)ints  contained  in 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  insofar  as  the 
senior  officers  are  concerned,  I  do  find  the 
clause  which  would  make  the  decision  of  the 
commission  as  to  determine  who  is  and  who  is 
not  a  senior  officer  final  rather  repugnant. 

So  considering  that  I  support  90  per  cent 
of  one  principle  out  of  four  and  also  oppose 
three  of  the  four  principles  contained  here, 
I  would  have  to  also  condemn  the  bill  in  its 
entirety.  1  regret  extremely  that  the  Minister 
did  not  see  fit  to  bring  in  a  separate  bill  just 
to  cover  the  senior  officers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  about  half  a 
vote? 
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Mr.  Ben:  Well  half  a  vote,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  could  do  that. 

As  I  say.  I  regret  that  the  Minister  could 
not  see  fit  to  bring  in  a  separate  bill  to  cover 
the  senior  officers.  I  would  suggest  tliat  we 
would  not  have  had  such  a  long  drawn-out 
debate  and  in  essence  I  will  have  to  support 
the  position  adopted  by  the  member  for 
Sarnia  and  this  party. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  also  join  the  first  few  words 
of  the  member  for  Humber  in  indicating  my 
interest  in  the  fact  that  this  debate  has  been 
carried  on,  I  tiiink,  on  the  whole  in  a  very 
acceptable  manner.  There  have  been  no  his- 
trionics, there  have  been  no  emotional  out- 
bursts, and  I  do  not  think  there  have  been 
any  unworthy  assignment  of  motives  in  terms 
of  this  legislation. 

I  think  what  there  is  over  here  rather  is  a 
is  a  very  real  sense  of  bafflement.  We  really 
do  not  know  why  this  legislation  is  before 
this  House— why  the  Attorney  General  has 
sought  to  bring  this  kind  of  legislation  in  at 
this  particular  time. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something 
here  from  which  we  might  gain.  I,  too,  am 
much  like  the  member  for  Sudbury,  I  am 
trying  to  be  persuasive.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Attorney  General  might  see  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  withdraw  this  legislation  this 
evening. 

I  think  that  we  have  seen  indications  in  this 
government  of  a  degree  of  sensitivity.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  for 
example,  has  seen  fit  to  withdraw  a  bill  which 
outraged  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
province  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
animals.  We  have  seen  the  Minister  of  Labour 
walk  very  warily  around  the  Rand  report,  and 
one  wonders  why  animals  seem  to  occasion 
more  concern,  at  least  in  this  area,  than 
policemen,  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  has  outraged  the 
policemen  in  this  province. 

Now  there  is  one  aspect  about  tliis  debate 
here  this  evening  which  I  think  might  be 
helpful  to  consider.  The  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  on 
second  reading,  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  make  any  opening  remarks  to  explain  the 
legislation,  and  to  explain  exactly  what  is 
behind  the  legislation. 

Now  I  realize  on  first  reading  there  is  a 
sentence  or  two,  or  perhaps  even  a  paragraph 
or  so,  but  I  think  that  at  tliis  point  in  time 
the  Opposition  is  sincerely  baffled  that  such  a 
bill  could  be  brought  before  this  House. 


Now  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  after  we  on 
this  side  have  spoken,  the  Minister  will  rise 
in  his  place  and  I,  along  with  the  member 
for  Sarnia  and  other  members,  will  be  very 
interested  to  hear  what  the  Minister  has  to 
say  in  defence  when  we  get  to  all  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  here  this  evening  about 
the  various  sections  of  this  bill. 

But  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  has 
not  been  an  opportunity  for  dialogue,  very 
real  dialogue,  so  that  we  could  not  have  at 
least  some  indication  of  why  these  various 
sections,  which  seem  so  completely  in  oppo- 
sition to  other  kinds  of  legislation  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  brought  before  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  the  Attorney  General  is  patiently  waiting 
his  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  dialogue. 

Mr.  Pitman:  But  the  problem  is  this,  and 
the  Attorney  General  realizes  this  as  do  you, 
sir.  Once  the  Attorney  General  has  spoken 
the  dialogue  ends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  sure  when  I  have 
spoken  all  the  questions  will  be  answered. 

Hon,  Mr.  Grossman:  Besides  it  is  not  a  dia- 
logue, it  is  a  diatribe. 

Mr.  Pitman:  I  am  trying  to  be  serious  and 
I  am  sure  the  Minister  is  being  facetious  in 
his  comments,  but  in  all  honesty  I  think  this 
could  have  been  a  much  more  effective  and 
useful  debate  if  we  could  have  had  before  us 
from  the  beginning  in  this  debate  some  idea 
of  what  the  thinking  of  the  first  law  officer 
of  this  province  is  in  relation  to  these  various 
sections  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Maybe  our  rules  should  pro- 
vide for  an  opening  and  a  closing  statement 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  point  out  that  I  stated 
not  so  long  ago  in  this  House  that  on  second 
reading  the  Minister  has  the  option  of  mak- 
ing an  opening  statement  and  concluding  the 
debate,  or  of  merely  moving  the  motion  for 
second  reading  and  then  concluding  the  de- 
bate, and  that  choice  is  always  up  to  the 
Minister  who  has  carriage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Can  he  have  both? 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  can  have  both,  yes. 

Mr.   Sopha:   He  can  have  both,  well,  per- 
haps we  should  have  done- 
Mr.  Pitman:  Well,  I  would  just  say  that  it 
IS   a  tradition  in  other  jurisdictions  that  the 
Minister  has  actually  introduced  this  bill  and 
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brought  in  an  opening  comment.  Now  I  rea- 
lize that  I  am  wearying  the  patience  of  the 
Speaker  in  giving  time  to  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  And  other  members, 
too. 

Mr.  Pitman:  And  other  members  as  well? 
Well,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief  in  my  comments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  makes  a  good  point,  it  does 
not  deserve  a  facetious  rejoinder- 
Mr.  Pitman:  I  think  that  all  of  us  in  this 
House  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
problem  the  police  face  across  this  province 
and,  indeed,  in  every  jurisdiction  in  the  world 
today. 

Police  are  faced  with  difficulties  and  chal- 
lenges which  they  have  never  had  to  face 
before.  I  think  that  none  of  us  would  say  that 
in  our  early  days  we  would  ever  have  ex- 
pected police  to  be  expected  to  maintain 
order  in  a  university,  or  around  a  university. 
We  would  not  have  expected  police  to  en- 
gage themselves  in  labour  disputes.  Usually 
management  provided  their  own  police  for 
that  purpose— indeed,  the  establishment,  I 
think  of  the  Pinkertons,  was  essentially  in 
the  beginning  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
labour  unions. 

But  today  we  expect  the  police  to  carry 
out  a  great  many  functions  which  make,  in- 
deed, their  role  an  extremely  unpopular  one 
at  certain  points  of  time,  and  to  certain 
groups  of  people.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  we  should  do 
anything  in  this  Legislature  which  destroys 
the  morale  of  the  police  forces  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Now  perhaps  I  might  go  into  another  area, 
and  here  I  disagree  most  heartily  with  the 
member  for  Humber,  and  I  agree  most 
heartily  with  the  member  for  Wentworth, 
and  I  think  the  member  for  Wentworth  in  his 
own  experience  in  the  public  service  brings 
something  to  this  debate  which  I  think  is 
worth  listening  to  in  this  House. 

Perhaps  I  might  try  to  express  another 
point  of  view  as  well.  In  a  school  you  have  a 
a  principal,  and  you  have  a  vice-principal, 
and  I  suppose  you  might  say  because  the 
principal  and  the  vice-principal  are  giving 
orders  that  therefore  they  are  management. 
Yet  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the  teaching 
profession  you  do  not  find  any  desire  or 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  principals  to  get 
outside  the  bargaining  unit. 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Federation  deals  with  the  boards  of  educa- 


tion across  this  pro\  ince  for  the  entire  teach- 
ing profession,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  reason- 
ing I  think  that  you  have  heard  from  this 
side  of  the  House  this  evening.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  education  as  a  whole  that 
there  not  Ix;  a  division  in  bargaining  between 
principals  on  one  side,  bargaining  for  them- 
selves, teachers  on  the  other  side,  bargaining 
for  themselves,  against  the  board. 

To  quote  the  member  for  Wentworth,  to 
put  it  in  a  "jargon"  form,  it  is  teamwork  or  it 
is  total  co-ordinated  thrust.  I  do  not  care 
what  you  want  to  call  it,  but  it  is  in  the  lx*st 
interests  of  education  that  there  shall  be  no 
division  of  the  bargaining  unit. 

I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  tonight 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  police 
force,  and  the  morale  of  the  police  forces 
across  this  province,  that  there  be  no  division 
in  the  bargaining  unit  in  this  case  either.  I 
think  this  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  in 
the  very  sensitive  and  the  very  difficult  kinds 
of  problems  which  police  forces  have  to  face. 

The  other  night  we  were  talking  about 
this— the  Attorney  General  and  I— in  relation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  labour  disputes.  Would  it 
not  be  unfortunate  if  you  had  a  division  of 
interests  and  a  division  of  concern  about  how 
a  particular  labour  dispute  should  be  policed, 
and  you  had  in  a  sense  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  feeling  that  his  interests  and  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  people  who  were  walk- 
ing the  picket  line,  and  he  felt  that  the  in- 
spectors and  possibly  even  the  sergeants  who 
might  very  well  end  up  in  their  own  bargain- 
ing imit,  were  rather  sympathetic  to  the  man- 
agement? 

How  can  the  police  force  act  as  a  team? 
How  can  they  provide  the  kind  of  objective 
ser\'ice  in  the  interests  of  public  order  and 
public  law  and  order  in  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, if  that  bargaining  unit  is  divided?  I 
suggest  to  the  Minister,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, tonight,  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  police  forces  across  this  province,  par- 
ticularly the  small  police  forces,  in  some  of 
the  rural  areas  of  this  province— at  least  in 
some  of  the  smaller  urban  areas  of  this  prov- 
ince—that this  should  take  place. 

The  other  area  which  I  am  sure  he  would 
recognize  is  one  of  very  real  concern  is  in 
this  area  of  the  use  of  electronic  equipment. 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here,  but  I  think  there  is 
one  thing  which  is  extremely  important.  I 
realize  this  has  been  asserted  before,  and  that 
is  that  in  a  democracy  the  whole  problem  of 
the  role  of  the  police  force  must  be  ever  be- 
fore us  because  we  are  dealing  with  this  very 
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difficult  area  of  law  and  order  and  authority 
and,   of  course,  on  the   other  side,   freedom. 

It  is  the  balance  of  this  which  really  means 
whether  we  have  a  democracy  or  not,  the 
balancing  of  these  two  factors.  That  balance 
can  best  be  maintained,  we  can  have  the 
greatest  assurance  that  that  balance  is  being 
maintained,  if  we  have  in  this  House  a  man 
who  is  responsible,  elected  by  the  people  and 
confronted  by  the  people  they  have  elected 
in  the  Opposition  benches  and  the  government 
benches.  In  other  words,  the  assurance  that 
the  person  who  is  responsible  is  a  person 
who  has  been  elected  by  the  people  and  is 
confronted  by  those  who  are  elected  by  the 
people.  And  I  think  this  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, extremely  important.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  have  a  commission  which  has 
iieen  appointed,  making  the  decisions  and 
being  responsible  for  these  kinds  of  decisions. 
I  think  it  is  a  denigration  of  that  respon- 
sibility. 

And  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  a  perfect  example  would  be 
if,  for  example,  we  had  a  commission  that 
was  set  up  on  correctional  services  and  it 
became  the  responsibility  of  that  commission 
to  decide  on  what  policies  should  take  place 
in  the  prisons  across  this  province,  and  it  was 
not  the  responsibility  of  this  Minister  to 
report  to  this  House  on  individuals  who  feel 
at  some  time  or  another  that  their  rights  have 
been  undermined  in  the  correctional  institu- 
tions across  this  province.  The  Minister  could 
simply  stand  in  his  place  and  say,  "The  com- 
mission has  reported  to  me  that  in  this  parti- 
cular case  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
make  any  comment  to  this  House."  He  can 
very  easily  use  the  commission  as  a  buffer 
between  himself  and  the  elected  members  of 
this  House.  And  I  think  this  is  the  nub,  the 
heart,   as   the  Attorney  General  realizes. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  which 
concerns  the  public  as  much  as  when,  for 
example,  the  Minister  came  down  on  the 
right  side— I  would  say,  on  the  right  side- 
in  terms  of  his  determination  that  the  rights 
of  citizens  across  this  province  should  not  be 
undermined  in  any  way.  I  have  seen  him  do 
this  in  terms  of  the  courts;  I  have  seen  him 
make  a  strong  statement  against  a  position 
a  magistrate  has  taken  when  he  felt  that 
justice  was  not  done.  I  have  seen  him  take  a 
strong  position  when  he  felt  a  particular  kind 
of  weapon  was  being  used— Mace,  or  what- 
ever. 

Wo  are  only  beginning  to  see  what  can 
be  done  in  the  area  of  electronics  in  terms 
of  crime  detection.  And  crime  detection  can 


become  one  of  the  very  real  tension  areas  in 
law  enforcement  because,  as  I  say,  with  the 
kind  of  crude  electronic  equipment  Bell 
Telephone  is  pulling  off  lamp  posts  around 
Ontario,  it  is  only  the  beginning  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  things  which  can  come  in  the 
future.  And  people  of  Ontario  have  a  right 
to  be  concerned  about  their  privacy;  they 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  tliat  this  kind 
of  equipment  cannot  be  used  except  under 
the  order  of  a  man  who  has  been  elected  by 
those  people  and  who  is  daily  confronted  by 
members   who   are   elected   by   the  people. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  any  further  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  by  the 
members  for  Samia,  Sudbury,  Oshawa,  Lake- 
shore  and  Wentworth.  There  has  been,  I 
think,  a  great  deal  of  debate  here  this 
evening.  I  conclude  simply  by  saying  that  I 
attempted  to  be  persuasive,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  leave  this  place  tonight,  having 
seen  this  bill,  certainly  not  even  voted  on 
by  this  House.  I  would  hope  to  see  the 
Attorney  General,  within  his  heart,  stand  in 
his  place  and  indicate,  as  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  has  already  done  in 
this  House,  that  tiiis  bill  has  been  a  focus 
for  a  debate,  that  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  from  the  police,  from  Opposition 
members  and  from  senior  officers.  I  would 
think  it  is  about  time  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  as  well  from  the  public 
through  the  press,  and  that  we  might  be 
able  to  come  back  in  the  fall  and  take  a  look 
at  this  piece  of  legislation  in  a  reasoned 
manner. 

Mr.  D.  M.  De  Monte  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  official  labour  critic  of  my 
party,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  desire  to  placate,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  police  chiefs  and  per- 
haps the  councils  of  this  province,  has  seen 
fit  under  section  5  to  allow  the  police  com- 
mission to  become  the  final  arbiter  as  to  any 
aspect  that  has  been  or  will  be  negotiated 
between  the  representatives  of  the  police  and 
the  police  chiefs  or  the  councils  of  the  muni- 
cipalities where  the  negotiations  are  going  on. 

What  this  bill  does,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  effectively  destroy  any  negotiating  power 
that  the  Ontario  Police  Association  might 
have  on  behalf  of  its  members  and  certainly 
destroys  any  negotiating  power  of  any  organ- 
ization that  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  poHce. 
And  how  does  the  Attorney  General  propose 
to  do  it?  He  says  any  clause  in  an  agreement 
or  any  clause  being  negotiated  in  an  agree- 
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ment  that  is  unacceptable  will  be  brought 
before  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  and 
it  shall  be  the  final  arbiter  as  to  whether  it 
can  even  be  discussed  or  negotiated.  This  is 
against  all  rules,  even  as  set  down  in  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  This  destroys,  in  my 
opinion,  the  good  faith  aspect  that  must  take 
place  in  all  negotiations  between  labour  and 
management. 

It  is  my  respectful  opinion  that  it  will 
successfully  destroy  any  negotiating  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  poHce,  because  no  one  will 
really  have  to  negotiate  with  the  represen- 
tatives in  good  faith.  It  essentially  removes 
the  good  faith  aspect  in  the  labour  relations 
between  the  police  and  management,  if  you 
want  to  refer  to  the  other  side  as  management. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
section  5,  purely  from  a  labour-management 
point  of  view,  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  I  am  going  to  be  the  last  speaker  for 
our  party  on  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  summarize  as  briefly  as 
I  can  the  element  of  the  points  which  have 
been  made  on  the  bill. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney  General,  as  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Wentworth,  has 
already  done,  and  as  other  members  have 
done,  to  withdraw  the  bill.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  the  tone  of  the  debate  throughout 
the  evening  and  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon indicated  a  very  deep  concern  about 
this  whole  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  And  I  do  not  intend  to  recount  the 
background  which  has  been  built  in  by  many 
members  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  point  out  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  where  you  have  a 
society  which  is  in  revolt  against  the  exercise 
of  authoritarian  power,  where  you  have  a 
society  which  rejects  the  sensation  that  a 
group  of  fellow  citizens  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  force  upon  the  community, 
then  I  think  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
well  advised  to  make  certain  that  the  demo- 
cratic protections  to  the  citizen  are  rein- 
forced and  that  indeed  they  keep  pace  with 
the  modem  development  of  our  society.  I 
do  not  want  to  refer  any  more  to  that  point. 
I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  is  reasonably 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  the  problem  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  not  all  that 
different  in  quality  to  the  problem  faced  in 
the  United  States  between  the  exercise  of 
police  power,  the  method  of  governance  of 


police  power  and  the  relationship  of  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live  and  to  the  institutional  struc- 
tures which  they  are  supposed  to  uphold. 

I  have  noticed  that  each  of  the  members 
who  have  spoken  on  the  bill  has  brought  to 
it  his  own  particular  background  of  experi- 
ence. The  member  for  Wcntvvorth  has  wide 
experience  in  the  field  of  firefighters'  collec- 
tive activities;  the  member  for  Peterborough 
has  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  collective 
arrangements  and  negotiations  in  the  field  of 
the  teaching  profession;  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Oshawa,  has  wide  exx>erience  in 
the  negotiation  field  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  All  of  them  have 
a  particular  expertise  with  which  they  are 
trying  to  place  before  the  Attorney  General, 
to  provide  him  with  the  kind  of  flexibility 
which  will  allow  him  to  reconsider  principles 
within  this  bill  which  are  fundamentally 
wrong.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  members  of 
this  party  to  chastise  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  prior  Attorney  General  about  any  prior 
bill. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  bill  related 
to  two  problems.  One  of  the  problems  in- 
volves the  collective  bargaining  relationships 
within  the  police  forces  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  the  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  concerns  the  power  of  some  pro- 
vincial bodies,  or  person,  or  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  control  the  use  of  sophisticated 
police  weapons  and  other  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Those  are  the  matters  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  brought  forward  in  the 
bill,  and  we  have  to  go  back  I  think.  I  want 
to  put  on  the  record  four,  five  or  six  state- 
ments about  the  status  of  the  police  constable. 
This  is  the  important  point  for  us  to  recog- 
nize: The  status  of  a  police  constable  in  our 
society  is  fundamentally  different  from  that 
of  almost  any  other  person.  I  can  best  put_ 
this  distinction  before  the  House  by  four^ 
five  or  six  statements  about  his  position  in  the 
society: 

1.  The  history  of  the  police  is  the  history 
of  the  office  of  constable,  and  notwith- 
standing that  present-day  police  forces  are 
the  creation  of  statute  and  that  police  have 
numerous  statutory  powers  and  duties,  in 
essence  a  police  force  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  number  of  individual  constables 
whose  status  derives  from  the  common  law 
organized  in  the  interest  of  eflBciency. 

2.  A  member  of  a  police  force  of  what- 
ever rank,  when  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
a  constable,  acts  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown 
and  a  public  servant. 
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3.  His  powers,  whether  conferred  by 
common  law  or  statute,  are  exercised  by 
him  by  virtue  of  his  office  and,  unless 
he  is  acting  in  execution  of  a  warrant, 
lawfully  issued,  can  only  be  exercised  on 
his  own  responsibility.  It  follows,  for 
example,  that  a  chief  constable,  or  other 
member  of  a  police  force,  is  not  in  law 
responsible  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank 
for  the  actions  of  a  member  holding  a  sub- 
ordinate rank. 

4.  A  police  constable  as  an  individual 
holding  that  office  exercises  his  discretion 
in  the  absence  of  the  actual  process  of 
executing  a  lawfully  issued  warrant,  acts  in 
his  own  discretion,  and  there  is  no  one, 
be  he  sergeant,  inspector,  chief,  constable 
or  board  of  police  commissioners,  that  can 
instruct  a  police  officer  in  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion.  He  must  accept  the  indivi- 
dual responsibility  for  the  way  in  which 
he  exercises  that  discretion. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    What    is    the    hon. 
member  quoting  from? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  will  give  it  at  the  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  the  suspense  that 
kills. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  I  am  sure.  To  continue: 

5.  The  relationship  of  the  police  authority 
and  the  individual  member  of  the  force  is 
not  tliat  of  employer  and  employee.  For 
example,  the  police  authority  is  not  liable 
for  the  wrongful  acts  committed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty. 

Which,  as  the  Attorney  General  well  knows, 
is  an  incident  of  an  employer— employee  rela- 
tionship. 

6.  The  chief  of  police,  in  the  normal 
structure  of  a  police  force,  is  but  the 
executive  head  of  that  particular  body  of 
men. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  police  authority— 
That  is  our  commissioners  of  police— 

—and  the  duties  of  the  chief  of  police 
are  simply  those  of  providing  for  the 
covenants  of  the  force  and  providing  what- 
ever supervisory  powers  must  be  exer- 
cised over  that  force. 

And  the  last  number, 

8.  The  organized  police  force  was  simply 
superimposed  on  the  office  of  constable. 

Now,  those  particular  statements,  one  way  or 
another,  are  paraphrases  of  remarks  which 
appear  in   one   of   the   encyclopaedic   digests 


of  law  deahng  with  the  police  forces.  They 
are  stated  in  various  ways  but  the  substance 
of  them  are  as  I  have  stated  them,  and  I 
want  to  summarize  them,  that  the  police  force 
is  a  collection  of  individual  constables  with- 
out any  distinction  as  to  rank,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers.  That  the  organization  of  the 
forces  was  superimposed  on  it  only  for  the 
purposes  of  efficiency  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. There  is  no  connection  between  the  col- 
lective bargaining  arrangements  of  a  police 
force  and  the  relationship  normally  adhered  to 
in  the  labour-management  field  or  indeed,  of 
other  branches  of  the  civil  service  or  public 
services. 

Those  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
relationship  which  exists.  And  I  am  saying  to 
the  Attorney  General— because  obviously  he 
has  introduced  the  bill  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  substantial  pressures  from  one  side 
or  the  other,  in  order  to  try  and  solve  certain 
problems— that  the  difficulty  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems was  because  he  had  no  clear  conception 
of  that  very  fundamental  question  of  the 
status  of  the  police  constable. 

If  one  uses  that  conception,  fundamental 
as  it  is  of  the  status  of  the  police  constable, 
then  one  does  not  have  very  much  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provi- 
sions for  the  fragmentation  of  the  collective 
unit  for  bargaining  purposes  runs  counter  to 
that  basic  conception.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Attorney  General  is  well  aware  that  under 
section  27  of  The  Police  Act,  the  working 
conditions  of  members  of  the  Police  force 
are  properly  the  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, except  such  working  conditions  as 
are  governed  by  a  regulation  made  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Gouncil  under  the 
statute. 

Now,  if  those  working  conditions  are  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  police  force  as  a  whole, 
within  the  concept  tliat  I  have  stated  of  the 
position  of  a  police  constable,  regardless  of 
his  rank,  then  there  is  no  justification  for 
dividing  up  that  collection  of  police  con- 
stables in  one  force  into  a  number  of  diverse 
groups.  One  cannot  call  in  aid  some  sug- 
gestion that  tliere  should  be  a  choice  of 
members  of  the  force  depending  upon  their 
rank,  because  you  are  not  giving  all  the 
members  a  choice  as  to  what  association  they 
belong  to.  You  are  saying,  "If  you  happen  to 
hold  this  rank,  you  can  break  away  from  this 
association  and  form  your  own." 

And  I  am  saying  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  inspector  or 
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any  otlier  grade  of  police  officer  from  the 
ix)lice  constable  in  terms  of  his  fundamental 
status  and  position  in  our  society. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  about  the  chief 
and  the  deputy  chief,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  distinguish  the  chiefs  or 
the  deputy  chiefs.  Unfortunately,  the  statute 
so  provides— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  it  works  well. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  All  right.  I  am  not  deal- 
ing with  that.  I  am  simply  making  the  point 
that  you  cannot  distinguish  the  chief  or  the 
deputy  chiefs  from  tlie  inspectors,  from  the 
sergeants,  from  the  constables  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  except  that  the 
statute  so  provides,  and  I  happen  to  disagree 
with  the  statute. 

As  my  colleague  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough has  said,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  working  conditions  of  the  force  as 
such  and  for  the  relationships  within  the 
force,  that  the  whole  of  the  force  bargain 
with  the  police  authority  which,  in  this  case, 
is  the  particular  council  or  the  particular 
lx>ard  of  police  commissioners  in  the  appro- 
priate jurisdicticn. 

Now,  to  summarize  that  point  and  to  leave 
it  at  that  so  far  as  that  particular  section  is 
concerned,  I  simply  say  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish in  any  meaningful  way  the  position 
of  a  police  constable,  regardless  of  his  rank, 
for  the  purpose  of  fragmenting  the  group  of 
people  who  should  bargain  together  about 
their  working  conditions;  separate  and  distinct 
entirely  from  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service  because  of  their  unique  status  in  our 
society;  separate  and  distinct  entirely  from 
any  labour-management  theory  of  collective 
bargaining  and,  in  my  view,  one  which  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  recognize  that 
they  must  all,  so  far  as  their  working  condi- 
tions are  concerned,  be  treated  equally. 

On  the  other  aspect  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining provisions  of  the  bill  which  permits 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  to  intervene 
in  various  ways  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  J  simply  say  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  his  amendment  last  year  did  not  work 
on  section  32,  and  now  he  is  trying  a  dif- 
ferent method. 

If  tliis  government  really  believes  in  the 
procedures  of  collective  bargaining  as  they 
are  understood,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
be  passing  a  bill  which  says  tliat  "notwith- 
standing   the    grievance    or    arbitration    pro- 


cedures set  out  in  the  agreement,  that  either 
party  can  refer  a  matter  to  the  Ontario  Police 
Conmiission  and  that  the  decision  of  that 
commission  will  be  final  and  binding." 

The  proper  place  for  any  reference,  parti- 
cularly if  this  arises  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
regard of  certain  arbitration  awards,  is  by 
leference  back  to  the  arbitrator,  to  the  person 
who  made  the  original  decision,  if  it  is  a 
(luestion  of  interpretation.  The  same  applies 
it  it  is  a  question  of  having  to  interpret  some 
other  aspect  of  the  agreement  then  within 
the  framework  of  the  grievance  and  arbitra- 
tion procedure,  so  that  it  operates  as  a  whole. 
Otherwise,  you  give  the  appearance  of  pro- 
\'iding  for  grievance  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures after  negotiations  set  out  in  a 
collective  agreement  which  can  be  com- 
pletely upset  by  one  of  the  parties  going  to 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  to  get  a  final 
and  binding  award  made.  Then  tliat  award 
can  be  filed  in  a  court  in  die  same  manner  as 
under  The  Firefighters  Act  and  under  The 
Labour  Act  and  it  becomes  the  same  as  if  it 
were  an   order  of   that   court. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  pass  a  bill  which 
says  that  you  go  through  a  collective  bar- 
gaining procedure  when  of  course  the  con- 
cern of  the  police  association  is  that  the 
party  that  will  exercise  this  right  and  go  to 
the  police  commission  is  the  police  authority 
—that  is,  the  particular  board  of  commission 
of  police  who  exercise  the  authority  over  the 
force.  They  are  the  ones  who  believe  they 
will  find  a  more  hospitable  place  to  go,  by 
going  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  be- 
cause the  Ontario  Police  Commission  will  be 
oriented  toward  those  aspects  of  police  work 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  opposed  to  or  some- 
times in  conflict  with,  the  legitimate  claims 
of  groups  of  policonen  who  want  to  better 
their  working  conditions. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  so  be- 
cause while  the  Attorney  General  had  some 
discussions  with  the  police  association  alx)ut 
the  regulation  which  was  published  earlier 
this  year,  he  did  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
consultation  and  discussion  with  the  police 
association  as  he  had  either  internally  within 
his  department  or  with  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  having  that  regulation  promulgated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  force.  Yet  to  the  extent  that  that 
regulation  affects  working  conditions,  it  pre- 
empts that  field  out  of  the  area  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  Attorney  General  can  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  liut  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
audience  granted  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
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the  police  association  about  the  regulation 
was  (a)  after  the  event  and,  (b)  in  fact  more 
or  less  an  ad  hoc  audience.  It  was  not  part  of 
a  continuous  method  of  consultation  with  the 
police  association  as  a  body  for  the  purpose  of 
evolving  regulations  which  were  going  to 
affect  the  working  conditions  and  take  them 
out  of  the  field  of  collective  bargaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  will  peiTnit  me  to  perhai3s  speak  on 
that  particular  point  now,  because  when  I 
come  to  make  my  remarks  on  the  bill  in 
proper,  I  may  overlook  it.  But  I  think  I 
should  like  to  correct  that  now  while  it  is 
very  fresh  in  my  mind.  Tjie  position  in  con- 
nection udth  the  regulations  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  police  association  and 
its  officers  was  this:  the  proper  way  that  I 
would  have  moved  was  to  have  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  and  {he  police  association, 
through  its  executive  and  through  its  officers, 
work  out,  discuss  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  set 
of  regulations  or  amendments  to  the  existing 
regulations  which  would  be  satisfactory. 

There  was,  apparently— and  I  discovered 
this  after  the  event— a  breakdown  of  com- 
munication there.  There  was  a  meeting.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  have  another  meeting  and 
then  a  long  interval  in  which  nothing  took 
place  and  the  regulations  were  put  forward 
apparently  in  the  belief  by  the  police  com- 
mission that  no  further  discussions  would  take 
place. 

I  called  both  sides  to  meet  me  when  I 
discovered  that,  and  there  was  dissatisfaction 
witli  the  regulations,  and  I  again  directed 
both  of  them  to  meet,  as  I  felt  they  should 
have  in  the  first  place,  till  they  had  arrived 
at  some  agreement. 

The  process  has  gone  on  and  has  reached 
the  stage  where  it  is  about  to  be  finalized. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  when  he  has  a  machin- 
ery which  should  deal  with  forces,  the 
Attorney  General  should  go  behind  them  or 
above  them  and  deal  directly,  as  long  as  the 
process  is  working.  If  I  find  it  breaking  down, 
I  feel  I  should  move  in.  And  that  is  what  I 
did.  I  thought  I  should  deal  with  that  par- 
ticular point  at  this  time,   since   it  is   raised. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  explanation  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  is,  of  the  Attorney  General  about  what 
happened. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  use  it  to  illus- 
trate exactly  the  point  that  I  am  concerned 
about,  which  is  that  the  police  commission 
itself,  the  government  body,  did  not  feel  it 
was  incumbent  on  it  to  take  the  kind  of  ini- 


tiative   to    work    closely    with  the     Police 

Association    of    Ontario    for    the  purpose    of 

evolving   the   kind   of   regulation  that  would 
be   acceptable   to  both  sides. 

Yet  the  police  commission  was  fully  aware 
that,  to  the  extent  that  matters  were  dealt 
with  by  regulation,  they  were  pre-empted  out 
of  the  field  of  matters  subject  to  negotiations 
related  to  working  conditions.  And  that,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  import  of  the  sec1:ion 
27  which  I  referred  to  before. 

The  fundamental  fear  which  the  police 
association  has  transmitted,  in  discussions  with 
us,  is  that  there  will  be  constant  and  con- 
tinuous attempts  by  the  police  authorities 
or  by  some  of  the  police  chiefs  to  keep 
matters  before  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  collective  bargaining.  I  think  that  is 
a  warning  that  the  Attorney  General  must 
heed.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
belief  in  collective  bargaining  so  far  as  the 
police  constables  are  concerned  in  this  prov- 
ince, if  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to  insist 
that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  will  be 
deciding  fundamental  matters  about  the  com- 
position of  the  bargaining  units  and  about 
methods  of  stepping  over  tiie  recognized 
procedure  within  the  agreement  to  the  police 
commission,  rather  than  to  leave  the  matters 
to  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  an  agreement,  entered  into  in  good 
faidi  after  protracted  negotiations,  which  sets 
out  its  own  grievance  and  arbitration  pro- 
cedures. 

And  I  do  not  think  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  be  a  party  in  any  sense  to  provid- 
ing some  method  of  overstepping  a  collective 
agreement  honestly  entered  into. 

That  is  the  position;  whether  it  can  be  ex- 
plained away  is  relatively  immaterial.  The 
position  is  that  certainly  in  the  Toronto 
police  force,  the  Toronto  Police  Association 
is  very  concerned  about  the  endeavours  made 
by  the  police  commission  in  Toronto  to  over- 
step the  arbitration  awards  to  which  other 
members   have   referred  from   time   to   time. 

Section  32— the  procedure  which  the  Min- 
ister has  set  out  in  this  bill,  is  an  endeavour 
to  solve  that  problem.  I  say  he  has  not  solved 
it.  The  reference  facts  should  be  to  the  very 
arbitrator  who  made  the  decision  if  there  is 
any  matter  in  dispute,  and,  if  there  is  any 
other  matter  that  requires  explanation  or 
clarification  or  interpretation  in  the  agree- 
ment, then  the  regular  procedures  for  griev- 
ance and  arbitration  set  out  in  the  collective 
agreement  and  in  The  Police  Act  should  be 
the  ones  which  finally  determine  the  matter. 
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The  recourse  should  not  be  to  some  appointed 
body  outside,  such  as  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission. 

The  third  problem  raises  in  substance,  the 
whole  question  of  the  composition  of  police 
commissions.  That  is  that  the  Minister  is  pro- 
viding that  it  be  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion which  will  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  equipment  by  a  police  force  in  Ontario 
or  its  members.  The  point  has  been  made 
and  the  point  is  very  simple.  The  Ontario 
Police  Commission  is  an  appointed  body.  No 
member  of  that  body  holds  his  office  by  virtue 
of  any  form  of  an  election.  Throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario  we  have  the  same  tradi- 
tional attitude,  that  boards  of  police  commis- 
sioners are  weighted  in  favour  of  those  per- 
sons who  hold  their  position  by  appointment 
and  not  because  of  the  representative  elective 
capacity,  which  members  of  the  municipal 
councils  may  have.  What  the  House  is  saying 
to  the  Attorney  General  is  just  as  he,  the 
Attorney  General,  feels  that  rather  than  him- 
self exercise  the  appointment  of  the  arbitra- 
tor in  the  one  case  and  transfer  it  to  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  force  in  the 
province. 

The  government,  the  elected  government 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
must  accept  total  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  force  by  the  police  forces  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that.  There  is  no  way  in  which  an 
appointed  police  commission— even  if  they 
were  the  men  of  the  utmost  capacity  and 
ability,  and  the  utmost  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom—if they  are  appointed  only,  appointed 
by  the  government  it  is  true,  but  appointed 
and  set  out  as  a  commission  not  responsible, 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  term,  then  it 
is  wrong  that  they  should  be  the  ones  who 
decide  the  methods  by  which  force  is  used 
in  the  community.  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
problem  that  we  are  trying  to  get  across  to 
the  Minister. 

I  think  you  would  have  put  us  in  a  very 
difficult  position  about  opposing  the  bill  if 
this  particular  section  of  the  bill  had  read 
that  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may, 
by  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
equipment  by  a  police  force  in  Ontario,  or 
its  members.  We  would  have  had  difficulty 
in  posing  the  principle  of  the  bill  because  of 
the  three  principles  that  are  involved,  if  one 
of  them  had  been  good. 

That  one  would  have  been  good  had  the 
government    accepted    the    responsibility    for 


that  regulation.  It  deals  with  the  whole 
spectrum  of  the  problem.  It  has  been  alluded 
to  before— the  whole  question  of  electronic 
surveillance;  the  whole  question  of  wiretap- 
ping; the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  Mace; 
the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
firearms.  All  of  the  varied  problems  which 
are  disturbingly  essential  parts  of  our  society, 
that  are  concerning  people,  who  give  concern 
to  civil  liberties,  they  are  concerning  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  general  security. 
They  are  concerning  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  individual's  rights. 

All  of  these  matters  are  now  ones  which  the 
commission  is  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with. 
I  am  simply  saying  to  the  Attorney  General, 
if  I  can  convince  him  on  any  point,  that  he 
has  got  to  withdraw  this  bill  and  provide 
that  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  may, 
by  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
equipment  by  a  police  force  in  Ontario,  or 
its  members. 

There  is  a  single  theme  running  through 
the  three  principles  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  deal  with.  The  theme  is,  simply,  that  you 
have  got  to  recognize  that  the  police  force 
as  such,  with  all  its  special  status  in  our 
society,  its  particular  status  which  I  enunci- 
ated earlier,  with  the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  are  imposed  upon  it,  with 
its  obligations  to  abide  by  the  law  itself,  and 
themselves.  In  the  execution  of  those  duties, 
you  have  got  to  make  certain  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  arrangements  which  are 
entered  into  by  the  force  with  the  governing 
bodies  are  bona  fide.  As  a  side  point,  I 
simply  say,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  chiefs 
and  the  deputy-chiefs  included  in  the  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  that  negotiation. 

You  have  got  to  have  confidence  in  the 
police  force  in  those  negotiations  and  to 
work  out,  in  good  faith,  procedures  by  which 
they  can  settle  these  matters,  which  inevi- 
tably arise,  about  interpretation  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  in  this  way.  You  have 
got  to  make  certain  that  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  does  not  have  any  part  to  play 
in  that  process.  The  logic  of  that  particular 
viewpoint  has  driven  my  friends  on  the  right 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  should  be  abolished  as  well  as 
the  logic  of  the  whole  question  of  this  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  equipment. 

I  do  not  think  that,  at  this  point,  we  have 
to  deal  with  that  problem,  I  think  the  basic 
problem  is  that  you  ha\'e  got  to  make  certain 
that  each  of  these  three  principles  are  re- 
written. You  must  withdraw  the  bill  in  order 
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to  give  an  opportunity  for  a  quiet  reflection 
and  consideration  of  the  viewpoints  which 
have  been  put  by  member  after  member  in 
this  House,  not  just  because  they  are  in  Oppo- 
sition. 

I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  yesterday  we  introduced  an  impor- 
tant, marginally  important,  amendment  in  the 
professional  engineers'  bill.  The  Minister  then 
said  he  would  like  to  think  about  it,  think 
about  the  wording  of  it  and  see  how  it  was 
done.  This  is  much  more  important.  There  is 
no  urgency.  I  know  of  no  urgency.  The  Min- 
ister can  pass  a  bill  tomorrow  providing  for 
what  is  in  clause  7,  by  simply  making  it  a 
simple  bill  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  may,  by  order,  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  equipment  by  a  police  force 
in  Ontario  or  its  members.  That  is  important 
to  get  passed,  get  that  done,  leave  these  other 
questions  to  be  worked  out  within  the  frame- 
work of  reference  of  the  points  which  have 
been  made  by  the  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  I  am  quite  certain  if  members  of  the 
government  party  had  participated  in  it,  many 
of  the  points  that  have  been  made,  would 
find  substantial  agreement  with  them.  Now, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Attorney  General 
cannot  withdraw  the  bill,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  by  anybody  to  castigate  the  Attorney 
General  or  in  any  way  to  cast  any  reflection 
upon  him.  We  are  talking,  in  substance,  about 
a  fundamental  philosophy  of  approach  in 
political  terms  to  this  kind  of  problem,  and 
we  are  saying  to  the  Attorney  General  that, 
with  the  best  of  intentions  in  the  world,  he  is 
wrong  about  the  way  in  which  he  is  going 
about  it. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  move,  seconded  by  the  member  for  York 
South,  that  the  motion  that  Bill  178  be  now 
read  a  second  time  be  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  word,  "now"  and  substituting 
therefore  the  words,  "this  day  six  months 
'hence". 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  any  subsequent 
speaker  will  be  more  or  less  restricted  to 
commenting  simply  upon  the  hoist  motion 
rather  than  on  the  substance  of  the  motion 
for  second  reading. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  before  the  hon.  leader 
speaks  to  it,  I  might  put  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  House. 

It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Renwick,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  MacDonald,  that  the  motion 
that  Bill  178  be  now  read  a  second  time,  be 


amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  word, 
"now"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words, 
"this  day  six  months  hence". 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  know  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
advice  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  about  any  restrictions  in  the  discussion 
certainly  need  not  be  heeded  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  so  free  with  his  advice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  at  this  late  stage  in  the 
debate  there  is  only  one  principle  that  is  in 
the  amendment  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  and 
it  is  the  one  that  is  embodied  in  section  7. 
It  is  the  one  that  has  put  into  law  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
several  occasions  in  the  last  two  years.  It 
would  place  the  responsibility  with  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission  for  the  control  of 
our  provincial  police  forces  and  other  police 
forces  in  the  use  of  instruments  such  as  Mace, 
such  as  wire-tapping  equipment,  and  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  unwilling  and 
loath  to  accept  when  it  has  been  put  before 
him  that  he  should  accept  this  responsibility 
on  a  number  of  occasions  previously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  some  of  the 
earlier  uses  of  Mace  in  this  province  when  I 
and  other  members  put  questions  to  the 
Attorney  General  asking  him  if  he  would 
undertake  the  responsibility  to  direct  the 
police  forces  and  restrict  their  use  of  this 
chemical  until  at  least  there  was  further 
knowledge  about  its  danger.  I  remember  well 
his  answer  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  the  power  so  to  direct  or 
restrict  the  use.  I  was  shocked  at  the  time 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  say  to  this 
House  that  he  in  his  position  would  not  have 
the  power  to  undertake  that  direction. 

There  have  been  other  occasions,  and  they 
have  been  referred  to  in  this  debate  already, 
when  the  same  attitude  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  government  by  the  Attorney  General 
has  been  a  surprise  to  those  of  us  in  Opposi- 
tion and  perhaps  to  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  government  party.  He  is  anxious  that 
some  intermediary  body,  perhaps  more  re- 
mote from  the  political  authority,  has  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  undertake  these 
controls.  In  essence  that  is  the  principle 
of  this  section  and  the  one  that  I  find  so 
repellant.  It  seems  that  this  particular  Minis- 
ter in  his  view  of  what  commissions,  provin- 
cial commissions,  are  in  fact  designed  to  do 
has  made  a  basic  error,  because  whenever  the 
government  has  a  responsibility  which  they 
want  to  move  out  of  the  political  arena,  to 
move  away  from  the  day-to-day  direction  of 
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someone  in  the  administration  or  in  an  elected 
capacity,  they  very  properly  set  up  a  commis- 
sion and  then  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Opposition  to  see  that  the  elected  member 
and  the  Minister  keeps  his  fingers  out  of  the 
direction  of  that  commission  so  it  is  in  fact 
detached  as  much  as  possfble  from  political 
direction. 

Now,  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  case  that 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  should  be 
abolished.  I  think  there  are  cetrain  aspects 
of  police  work  in  this  province  which  would 
not  be  well  regulated  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  a  regular  basis.  It 
may  be  certain  investigations  that  would  be 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  police  forces  which 
would  be  best  undertaken  not  under  the 
political  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
anyone  else.  I  believe  there  are  functions 
that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  has 
served  and  will  serve  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
designed  to  take  from  the  Attorney  General 
those  responsibilities  which  in  his  opinion 
—and  in  other  opinions— do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  direct  political  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  things  which  I 
think  require  direct  political  control— and  I 
hope  I  use  "political"  in  the  best  sense— are 
those  which  involve  the  direct  control  of  the 
police  forces  themselves  in  matters  alluded 
to  in  section  7.  How  they  are  going  to  go 
about  using  wire-tapping  equipment  is  a 
most  excellent  case  in  point. 

And  we  have  said  often  on  this  side  that 
the  present  regulation  or  lack  of  it  in  this 
province  is  a  disgrace  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  solely  responsible  for  seeing  that 
this  is  brought  into  an  orderly  situation  that 
can  be  accepted  by  liberal  citizens— and  I  use 
the  word  without  a  capital— citizens  with  a 
liberal  approach  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  is  true  of  a  good  many  aspects 
of  modem  police  work.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  it  acceptable  to  the  citizens  at  all  is 
that  a  person  who  is  within  reach  of  the 
control  of  the  Legislature— that  is  an  elected 
person— has  in  the  last  analysis  the  responsi- 
bility to  undertake  this  direction  and  stand 
or  fall  on  the  basis  of  his  judgment  in  this 
connection. 

Tjhe  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  made  a 
most  interesting  historical  parallel  when  he 
spoke  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Parhament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  who  has  the  political  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  the  police  forces  of  that 
country.  The  same  should  be  true  of  this 
province.  There  should  be  no  attempt  on  any- 
one's   part,    anyone    in    the    government    or 


anywhere  else,  to  say  that  a  commission  which 
normally  is  best  used  to  remove  from  political 
power  the  day-to-day  responsibilities  for  a 
certain  aspect  of  government  work— there 
should  be  no  one  who  is  attempting  to  say 
that  these  responsibilities  are  removed  from 
the  government.  And  I  believe  we  as  thinking 
memlx?rs  of  the  Legislature  should  insist,  if 
this  is  available  to  us,  tliat  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral take  a  new  approach,  change  his  thoughts, 
accept  the  responsibility  that  member  after 
member  has  said  he  should  accept.  This  is 
not  just  a  small  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
an  approach  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
taken  ever  since  he  was  given  this  high  and 
responsible  office. 

In  answers  to  question  after  question,  ha\- 
ing  to  do  with  many  of  these  aspects,  he 
has  indicated  that  he  does  not  have  the 
power  nor  will  he  take  the  power  through 
legislation  to  exert  these  controls.  He  seems 
to  want  to  convince  us  in  this  House  and  the 
people  of  this  province  that  it  is  somehow 
fairer,  better,  more  democratic  that  these 
controls  are  exercised  by  a  commission  that  is 
appointed  under  his  direction  but  is,  in  fact, 
separated  from  him. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  the  point  again  if 
I  can  only  make  myself  clear.  There  are 
many  circumstances  where  this  is  imperative 
and  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  that  separation  is 
real  and  not  just  window-dressing.  In  this 
case,  entirely  the  opposite  is  true,  that  we 
look  to  this  man  of  high  principle  and  abihty 
to  imdertake  the  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  the  police  forces  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  I  might  just 
be  permitted  to  check  one  word  or  two  in 
the  hon.  member's  remarks.  He  referred  to  a 
commission,  speaking  of  the  Ontario  Pohce 
Commission,  appointed  under  the  Attorney 
General's  direction.  That  I  should  like  to 
correct.  The  Ontario  Police  Commission  is 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council  not  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  accept  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  would  presume  that  the  Attorney  General's 
recommendations,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  councillors,  would  have  a  considerable 
impact  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  when  he 
makes  his  decision.  I  accept  the  point  but  I 
still  think  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  will 
see  that  the  point  I  make  has  some  vahdity. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that 
the    Attorney    General    and    his    supporters 
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reconsider  the  approach  taken  to  this  par- 
ticular reception.  I  feel  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  do  this  and  we  would  give  him  all 
the  support  he  miglit  need  if  he  were  to 
accept  this  high  responsibility  and  one  in  the 
traditions  of  our  system  associated  with  a 
political  direction  and  not  conditional  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  imagine 
that  I  am  probably  the  last  Opposition 
speaker  in  this  debate.  Several  have  said  this 
has  been  an  interesting  debate,  an  unusual 
debate.  The  Attorney  General  says  "amen"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  said  could  we 
rely  on  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  think  so.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  commitment,  any  more  than  you  can 
give  us  any  commitment  about  very  many 
things. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  missing 
in  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very 
sad  things  that  has  been  missing  in  tliis 
debate,  is  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
left  the  Attorney  General  completely  on  his 
own.  There  has  not  been  one  Conservative 
member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
amendment  and  the  reason  why  this  bill 
should  not  now  be  read  but  be  read  six 
months  from  now.  I  can  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  relate  to  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  members  of  this  House  on 
either  side  of  whom  many  are  here  and  many 
are  missing  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
commenting  on  the  presence  or  absence,  I  was 
commenting  on  an  attitude  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  I 
would  rule  the  hon.  member's  comments  in 
that  regard  entirely  out  of  order  in  this 
debate  and  I  would  ask  him  to  proceed  to  the 
matter  which  is  properly  debatable  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect,  surely  I  am  entitled  to  explore  the 
philosophy  that  lies  behind  this  bill,  in  this 
debate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  speaking 
twice  in  this  debate  now— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  speaking  twice  in  this 
debate,    Mr.    Speaker- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  your  pardon- 
Mr.  Singer:  This  is  the  first  time- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  apologize  to  the  hon. 
member  because  as  he  knows  for  part  of  the 
time  the  deputy  chairman  was  in  the  chair. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  in  any  event  that 
he  is  not  speaking  on  the  principles  of  the 
bill  at  the  moment.  He  is  speaking  on  the 
reasons  why  the  bill  should  not  be  now  read 
but  read  six  montlis  from  now  and  to  do 
that,  as  his  leader  has  pointed  out,  there 
must  be  a  certain  latitude  and  I  will  be 
dehghted  to  give  it  to  him.  Not  just  to  debate 
the  principles  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
be  cut  off  from  debating  the  principles  of  this 
bill  merely  because  the  member  for  Riverdale 
has  moved  his  motion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber by  the  rules  of  debate  in  this  and  other 
Houses  is  so  cut  off- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to  accept 
that  ruling.  My  leader  spoke  on  the  principles 
of  this  bill  and  I  intend  to  speak  on  the 
principles  of  this  bill  and  if  you  choose  to  rule 
me  out  of  order,  I  will  not  accept  that— 

Mr.    Speaker:   The   hon.    member   has   not 

yet  come  anywhere  near  the  principle  of  the 

bill- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  have  not  had  a  chance,  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  has  been 

talking    about    the    absence    or    presence    of 

members  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  have  not  got  any  idea  what 

I  am  talking  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  might  now 
please  confine  himself  to  the  proper  terms  of 
debate- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  get  a 
chance  without  interruption,  I  will  speak  on 
the  bill.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  every 
opportunity  to  speak  and  so  have  all  the  hon. 
members  tonight  and  they  have  covered  a 
great  deal  of  territory.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
have  the  hon.  member  do  the  same  thing 
except  that  he  must  realize  that  the  debate 
now  is  not  the  same  debate  in  which  we 
were   engaged  until   and  before   the   amend- 
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ment  moved  by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 
With  that  admonition,  the  hon.  member  has 
the  floor.  I  know  that  lie  is  experienced 
enougli  for  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  vote  be  called  on  the 
amendment  and  when  you  put  the  motion, 
I  will  make  a  speech  on  tlie  principle  of  the 
bill.  If  that  is  going  to  take  all  night  and  that 
is  the  way  you  want  it,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
Call  the  vote  on  the  motion  right  now.  I  am 
going  to  speak  on  the  principle  of  the  bill 
if  I  have  to  sit  here  all  night.  So  go  ahead 
and  call  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  speak  and  if  he  does  not 
then  of  course  the  hon.  Minister  has  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  Then  there  will  be  an 
opi>ortunity  to  call  the  vote.  At  the  moment, 
if  there  is  any  other  member  who  wishes 
to  speak  to  this  amendment  or  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  began  my 
remarks,  I  wanted  to  say  in  the  principle  of 
this  bill  that  is  brought  forward  by  tiie  gov- 
ernment, it  is  more  than  strange  that  no  one 
has  risen  to  this  point  on  the  government  side 
to  defend  die  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  Minister's 
job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  that  is  all  the  criticism 
he  has  that  is  pretty  weak. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  some  great  concern  around 
here  about  whether  or  not  I  am  going  to 
speak.  I  am  going  to  speak,  I  have  every 
intention  of  speaking  and  it  is  probably  going 
to  be  a  long  time  now  before  I  am  finished 
because  I  have  a  lot  of  material  here  and  I 
had  not  originally  intended  to  use  it,  but  now 
you   are  going  to  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  get  started! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill. 
I  oppose  this  bill  for  a  variety  of  reasons— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs ) :  The  member  is 
intimidating   the   House. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  are  terribly  im- 
pressed, get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  ill- 
conceived   bill  which   has   no   business   being 


brought   before   this   Legislature   for   a    great 
number  of  reasons. 

In  the  ten-year  period  that  I  have  been 
here  there  have  been  at  least,  I  think,  five 
occasions  on  which  a  variety  of  Attorney 
Generals,  going  back  as  far  as  Dana  Porter, 
including  Kelso  Roberts,  including  yourself, 
and  including  this  Attorney  General,  have 
tried  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  change  tlie  bar- 
gaining unit  insofar  as  policemen  are  con- 
cerned. 

Each  time  that  effort  has  been  attempted, 
the  outcry  that  has  arisen,  the  public  con- 
cern, the  strong  expression  of  views  made 
has  brought  forth  a  reaction  from  the  govern- 
ment where  they  have  retreated  in  each  in- 
dividual case  from  that  position  and  I  think 
with  good  reason. 

Why,  sir,  this  idea  keeps  on  being  brought 
back  again  is  something  that  frankly  I  do  not 
understand  and  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
Attorney  General  is  having  one  more  go  at 
the   same   idea. 

Perhaps,  perhaps  it  may  make  some  sense 
in  the  largest  police  force  in  the  province,  to 
say  that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  difference 
between  the  rank  of  inspector  and  above,  and 
all  the  others.  If  that  was  the  only  thing  at 
issue  perhaps  we  would  not  be  spending  so 
much  time  here  talking  about  this  particular 
ix)int. 

But  there  is  much  more  at  issue,  sir,  there 
is  much  more  at  issue  because  wc  wonder 
where   the   inspiration   for   all   this   comes. 

We  are  told,  and  told  on  the  best  audiority, 
that  the  inspiration  comes  from  an  official 
attached  to  the  Ontario  PoUce  Commission 
who  has  been  telling  people  around  the 
province  that  this  is  a  good  idea.  We  are 
told  again,  sir,  that  as  exclusions  are  made 
from  various  police  forces  insofar  as  who 
can  make  up  tlie  bargaining  units,  that  in 
some  cases  deputy  chiefs  of  police  are  being 
paid  less  than  people  who  work  on  their 
force  with  the  middle  or  lower  rank. 

Now,  this  is  tlie  sort  of  thing  that  bothers 
many  working  policemen  in  this  province,  and 
I  think  with  good  reason.  I  think  with  excellent 
reason  this  should  bother  people,  and  I  think 
that  there  should  be  some  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  let  this  Attorney  General  hear  once 
again  the  true  expression  of  opinion  by  all 
of  the  policemen  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  when  you  get  down  to  that,  that  this 
Attorney  General  is  going  to  have  a  very 
different  opinion  about  introducing  this  prin- 
ciple into  our  statute.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
not  done  this  yet,  and  I  would  imagine  that 
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before  this  bill  receives  Royal  assent,  the 
government  is  not  going  to  back  off  from  its 
position  this  evening. 

Before  it  receives  Royal  assent,  the  At- 
torney General  is  going  to  be  receiving  all 
sorts  of  representations,  he  is  going  to  be 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  police  officers 
from  all  over  the  province,  he  is  going  to  be 
strongly  critcized.  He  and  his  colleagues  are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  very  intense  rep- 
resentation, along  the  lines  that  forced  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  to  change 
his  mind  in  relation  to  another  bill,  and  I 
would  suspect,  sir,  that  discretion  being  the 
better  part  of  valour,  that  he  should  listen 
to  the  words  being  put  forward  here  tonight, 
and  reconsider  very  seriously  what  effect  you 
are  going  to  have  on  all  of  the  policemen 
tliroughout  the  province  of  Ontario  by  chang- 
ing the  bargaining  unit.  Now  that  is  point 
number  one. 

The  second  point,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  point,  is  the  role  in  which 
you  are  now  going  to  try  and  cast  the 
Ontario  PoUce  Commission.  Among  other 
things,  diey  are  going  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine who  is  senior  officer,  what  is  arbitrable, 
what  is  negotiable. 

Why,  sir,  has  tiiis  suddenly  become  a 
matter  of  great  and  substantial  importance? 
Does  it  relate  to  the  decision  given  by  Judge 
Lane,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  in  relation 
to  the  work  tour  of  officers  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Toronto  Police?  Is  that  what  it  relates 
to?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulties 
that  the  MetropoHtan  Toronto  Police  Force 
has  had  to  try  and  have  enforced  a  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  board  of  arbitration?  It  has 
been  almost  impossible.  It  has  been  delayed 
and  delayed  and  delayed,  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  courts.  Mr.  Justice  Brooke  said, 
"No,  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  change 
the  law.  The  board  of  arbitration  gave  an 
opinion  and  let  it  be  enforced." 

But  that  was  not  enough.  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  tried 
again  for  another  arbitration.  The  Ontario 
Police   Commission  was   asked   to   intervene. 

I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  dated 
September  26,  1968,  written  by  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  to  His  Worship,  Magis- 
trate C.  O.  Bick,  and  I  think  this  is  of 
very  substantial  importance,  because  it  re- 
lates to  Judge  Lane's  decision.  , 

Dear  Magistrate  Bick: 

Reference   your   request   for    the    advice 
of  this  commission  regarding  your  board's 


application  in  December,  1967,  to  refer  to 
an  arbitration  board  certain  matters  in  dis- 
pute with  regard  to  a  previous  award  by  a 
board  chaired  by  His  Honour  Judge  Lane. 
This  application  was  made  pursuant  to 
section  33  ( 4 )  of  The  PoHce  Act.  Your  board 
subsequently  nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Healley 
as  their  representative  on  the  board,  and 
the  police  association  nominated  Mr.  Sidney 
L.  Robbins.  Failing  to  agree  on  a  third 
member,  the  Attorney  General  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  third  member  and 
chairman. 

It  was  thought  advisable  not  to  proceed 
with  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  until 
the  outcome  of  the  police  association's 
application  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
mandamus  was  known. 

Mr.  Justice  Brooke,  in  giving  judgment  on 
that  application  had  this  to  say,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  4 
of  this  typewritten  judgment.  And  this  is  the 
part  he  quoted: 

I  am  told  the  respondent.  The  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, has  given  notice  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 33(4)  of  the  statute,  of  its  desire  to 
proceed  to  arbitration,  setting  aside  and 
deleting  the  above  amendment  to  the  col- 
lective agreement.  Having  regard  to  all  the 
provisions  of  section  33,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  a  board,  constituted  under  subsection 
4,  thereof,  could  not  by  its  award,  retro- 
actively set  aside  the  award  of  another 
board. 

Well,  now  that  is  page  1,  let  us  go  on  and 
I  will  read  the  whole  letter  and  then  com- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Brooke  therefore  negated  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  was  sought  to 
have  the  board  convened.  It  would  now 
be  purposeless  to  proceed.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  your  board's  application  for  the 
establishment  of  a  board  should,  therefore, 
be  withdrawn  and  the  nominee  of  both 
parties,  and  the  police  association  be  so 
advised. 

Your  recent  negotiations  for  new  agree- 
ment having  failed,  a  new  board  of  arbitra- 
tion is  about  to  be  convened  with  Judge 
Daman  as  chairman,  he,  on  request,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  all 
matters  in  the  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  this  board.  If  the  board  should  refuse  to 
consider  the  matter  in  dispute,  you  already 
have  your  remedy  in  Section  32  as  amended 
in    1968.    However,    may    I   point   out    to 
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you,  by  provisions  to  that  section  as 
amended,  this  commission— 

And  that  is  the  Ontario  Pohce  Commission. 

—has  jurisdiction  only  after  the  parties  have 
exhausted  any  grievance  or  arbitration  pro- 
cedure estabhshed  by  agreement,  and  we 
note  that  your  existing  agreement  does 
provide  for  grievance  or  arbitration  pro- 
cedures. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  are,  at  this 
time,  permitted  to  say  more,  tliough  The 
PoHce  Act  by  clause  (b)  of  section  39(b) 
does  impose  a  duty  upon  this  commission 
to  "advise  boards  of  commissioners  of  police 
on  all  matters  relating  to  police  and  polic- 
ing". Nevertheless,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  advise  any  party  on  any  matter  in 
dispute  that  may  ultimately  come  before 
us  for  a  decision.  In  other  words,  we 
should  not  prejudge  any  disputes  that  may 
come  before  us. 

And  then  the  final  paragraph  is  this: 

In  our  opinion,  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether 
anything  is  arbitrable,  is  not  very  satis- 
factory— 

This  is  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  writing 
to  the  MetropoHtan  Toronto  Pohce— 

—and  we  are  now  considering  requesting 
a  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  municipal  police  governing 
authorities,  and  the  Police  Association  of 
Ontario,  to  see  if  we  can  work  out  and 
agree  on  a  simple,  effective  procedure,  and 
agree  on  making  recommendations  to  the 
Attorney  General,  for  amendments  to  The 
Police  Act  to  ejBFect  this  purpose. 

So  what  have  we  got,  Mr.  Speaker?  We  have 
a  decision  made  by  Judge  Lane,  unanimously 
supported  by  the  other  two  arbitrators,  which 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  Commission 
refuses  to  apply. 

There  is  an  application  to  Mr.  Justice 
Brooke.  Mr.  Justice  Brooke  says  the  arbitra- 
tion award  speaks  for  itself.  We  go  on  to 
anotlier  set  of  procedures.  The  Ontario  Police 
Commission  says  it  is  powerless.  And  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  Attorney  General 
asking  that  the  Ontario  Police  Commission 
be  given  the  power  to  decide  what  is 
arbitrable  or  what  is  not.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, we  have  a  body  here  whose  right  to 
strike  we  have  taken  away  by  statute.  We 
have  substituted,  in  heu  of  the  right  to  strike, 
a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  we 
should. 


Arbitration  takes  place,  and  then  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  arbitration, 
Mr.  Speaker,  refuse  to  accept  it,  refuse  to 
implement  it,  try  by  all  means  possible  to 
get  it  circumvented  to  arbitrate  on  the  arbi- 
tration. That  all  fails,  so  now,  as  a  last  resort, 
aided  by  their  cohorts,  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission,  they  are  going  to  come  back  in 
and  say,  "We  are  now  going  to  change  the 
Act,  and  we  get  to  this  position:  One  police 
commission  will  agree  with  another  police 
commission,  so  let  us  throw  out  all  of  the 
bounds  and  all  of  the  findings  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  if  we  do  not  like  them." 

Now,  that  is  the  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  that,  sir,  is  wrong.  And  the 
Attorney  General,  I  think,  must  have  some 
real  explanation  as  to  why  he  wants  to  set 
aside,  or  he  wants  to  have  his  arm,  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  set  aside  matters 
that  have  been  arbitrated  upon  and  decisions 
that  have  been  given  by  boards  of  arbitration, 
if  a  police  commission  as  strong  as  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  Commission  does  not 
like  it. 

That  is  the  issue  at  s-take  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  the  issue  that  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand. Why  is  it  necessary?  Why  is  it  fair? 
Is  there  any  equity  at  all  in  the  thought  that 
if  you  do  not  like  what  has  happened  in 
the  arbitration  you  bring  in  a  statute  to 
say,  "The  arbitration  does  not  count  and 
we  are  going  to  decide— we,  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  are  going  to  decide  what 
is  arbitrable  and  what  is  not  arbitrable".  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all,  sir.  Surely  to  goodness 
we  must  have  passed  the  day  when  we  are 
going  to  get  police  commissions  sitting  in 
review  of  police  commissions.  If  there  is  this 
kind  of  decision  to  be  made,  let  us  send  it 
into  the  courts.  Because  I  have  lost  my  faith, 
sir,  in  the  ability  of  the  police  commissions 
and  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  in  par- 
ticular, to  properly  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities that  have  been  assigned  to  them  by 
this  Legislature, 

And  I  have  lost  faith,  sir,  in  addition,  in 
the  desire  of  the  Attorney  General  to  concern 
himself  with  the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
him  as  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crovvm  and  the 
province  of  Ontario.  He  would  prefer  it  if  he 
was  not  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  come 
into  this  House  and  answer  for  those  matters 
that  are  his  responsibility.  He  would  prefer  to 
slough  off  on  to  somebody  that  we  cannot 
get  at,  the  responsibilities  for  making  the  hard 
decisions. 

That  is  the  point  that  we  are  debating, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  decisions  are  decisions 
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about  what  to  do  about  ordering  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto  Pohoe  Commission  to  accept 
the  arbitration  award  given  by  His  Honour 
Judge  Lane,  the  order  given  by  His  Honour 
Judge  Daman.  Those  are  the  hard  decisions 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  not  prepared  to 
face  up  to  and  we  dilly-dally  along,  we 
delay,  we  fail  to  make  decisions  until  finally, 
we  bring  before  us  a  new  form  of  amend- 
ment to  The  Police  Act  which  says  "The 
Ontario  Police  Commission  can  decide 
whether  or  not  the  matter  is  arbitrable;  and 
if  it  is  not,  tough,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  the 
Attorney  General  evades  the  very  important 
responsibihty  that  is  given  to  him  by  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  by  his  leader  and  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  debate  is  all  about 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
government  of  laws  or  a  government  of  men. 
Earlier  today,  in  reply  to  a  question  I  think 
that  came  from  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  who  was  unhappy  about 
something  that  the  municipal  board  might  or 
might  not  do,  and  who  addressed  certain 
remarks  to  the  Premier,  the  Premier  said— 
and  I  thought  quite  rightly— "Even  though  I 
may  be  sympathetic  to  the  point  that  is  made, 
I  am  governed  by  the  law,  and  everyone 
should  and  would  criticize— and  properly  so 
in  the  event  that  I  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  municipal  board  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law." 

Now  this  is  the  position  that  we  are  get- 
ting into,  that  the  Attorney  General  wants 
us  to  get  into,  that  rather  than  have  some- 
one who  is  here  before  us  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  be  wants  to  slough  this  o£F  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission.  He  has  had  the 
power— and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind- 
he  has  had  the  power  for  as  long  as  he  has 
been  in  office,  and  his  predecessors  have  had 
it  before  him,  to  tell  police  commissions  and 
police  forces  throughout  this  province  what 
they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot  do. 

He  has  chosen  to  say— and,  I  think,  wrongly 
in  law— that  he  does  not  believe  he  had  the 
power.  And  when  we  have  had  the  inci- 
dents about  Mace  and  the  incidents  about 
listening  devices  and  the  incidents  about  a 
variety  of  other  things,  in  due  course  a  prom- 
ise came  forward  that  something  was  going 
to  be  done  about  it. 

Well,  what  is  the  something  that  is  going 
to  be  done?  The  something  that  is  going  to 
be  done  is  that  we  slough  ofiF,  to  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  the  responsibility  for  mak- 


ing decisions.  And  how  do  we  do  it?  We  do 
it  in  this  unusual  section,  this  section  7,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  says. 

We  are  adding  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  The  Police  Amendment  Act  that 
says  the  commission- 
That  is  the  police  commission. 

—may,  by  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  equipment  by  a  police  force  in 
Ontario  or  its  members. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means,  Mr.  Speaker? 
That  means  not  even  by  a  regulation  which 
we  members  of  this  Legislature  can  find, 
which  would  be  pubhshed  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette,  but  by  some  kind  of  a  document 
which  is  called  an  order  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission,  which  need  not  be  published  or 
shown  to  anybody,  some  kind  of  rules  and 
regulations  may  or  may  not  be  determined 
and  the  Legislature  has  no  right,  at  any  time, 
to  review  them  or  to  call  anybody  into  ques- 
tion about  them. 

Let  us  apply  the  words  of  the  Premier 
this  afternoon  to  the  actions  of  this  police 
commission.  They  make  an  order,  we  ask  to 
see  it  and  the  Premier  would  stand  up  and 
say,  "Well,  there  is  the  statute;  sorry  you 
cannot  see  it."  All  right,  somehow  we  get  a 
copy  of  it.  We  stand  up  and  say,  "This  is 
a  terrible  order.  Something  should  be  done 
about  it."  The  Premier  would  stand  up  and 
say,  "Well,  I  may  be  sympathetic  to  your 
view,  but  you  would  not  expect  me,  the 
Premier  of  this  province,  to  go  contrary  to 
the  law.  And  the  law  is  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  can  make  orders  without  con- 
sultation, without  reference,  without  ability 
to  review,  without  publicity  attached,  without 
anything—" 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  shameful  provision,  any 
way  you  want  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Quite  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  questions  asked  in  the  House 
by  members  during  the  day:  "Is  this  bill  just 
as  serious  as  we  members  of  the  Opposition 
perhaps  are  attempting  to  make  it  or  are  we 
just  carrying  on  a  filibuster,  are  we  debating 
for  the  sake  of  debating?" 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  contemplate  with  me 
again  what  is  happening.  Let  me  read  that 
section  again: 

The  commission  may,  by  order,  regulate 

or  prohibit  the  use  of  any  equipment  by 

a  police  force  in  Ontario  or  its  members. 

What  is  the  order?  What  is  the  order? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  It  could  be  different  in  To- 
ronto, Windsor  or  Timmins.  It  could  be  all 
different. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure.  Graham  or— what  is  the 
chairman's  name?  Sparling?  Who  is  the 
other  fellow,  the  chairman  of  the  police  com- 
mission? 

An  hon.  member:  Milligan. 

Mr.  Singer:  Graham  or  Milligan  hold  meet- 
ings. 

Who  knows  where  they  hold  meetings.  We 
have  no  idea  where  they  will  be  held,  when 
they  hold  them.  The  minutes  of  their  meet- 
ings certainly  are  not  available  to  us.  We  are 
not  privy  to  their  orders.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  publication  of  any  rules  that  they 
may  make.  They  may  say  to  the  police  force 
in  Sudbury,  "You  are  a  good  group  of  fellows. 
You  are  a  fine  group  of  fellows.  You  go  out 
and  wiretap  any  way  you  want."  But  not  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  "You  cannot  wiretap  because 
we  do  not  like  you.  Now  that  is  an  order."  How 
do  we  get  to  know  about  that?  How  do  we 
get  to  review  that  sort  of  conduct,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  who  do  we  call  to  account? 
Not  this  man,  not  the  Attorney  General  who 
brings  in  this  statute,  because  he  has  got 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  statute  says  he 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the 
Premier  said,  "Do  not  expect  me,  Robarts,  to 
interfere  with  something,  as  sympathetic  as 
I  may  be,  if  the  law  says  I  have  got  no  right 
to  interfere."  Now  that  is  what  the  law  says, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Surely  the  idea  that  we  must  have  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men  runs  through 
the  essence  of  our  democratic  beliefs,  and 
what  is  the  Attorney  General  trying  to  do? 
The  Attorney  General  is  trying  to  make  us 
have  laws,  a  government  of  men  and  not  of 
laws. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  abdicating. 

Mr,  Singer:  He  is  abdicating  completely. 
He  dishkes  the  responsibility. 

How  else  then,  sir,  can  you  explain  that 
he  stood  up  here  this  afternoon  and  said,  "I 
might  be  able  to  find  out  from  Chief  Mackey 
how  many  instances  of  wiretapping  there 
have  been."  How  else  can  you  explain  that 
weird  and  unusual  and  irresponsible  statement 
from  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown  and 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

There  is  just  no  answer.  Surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  man  has  to  be  responsible  to 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  and  to  the 
people   of   the   province   of  Ontario   for   the 


administration  of  justice.  Otherwise,  he  should 
not  be  in  that  job.  That  is  why  his  leader 
put  him  there. 

But  he  is  negating  the  whole  principle  of 
responsible  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  they  are  all  going. 

Mr.  Singer:   Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just 
beyond  any  understanding- 
Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  all  going. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  well,  what  sense  does  it 
make  when  we,  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, are  unable  to  find  out  what  the  rules 
and  regidations  are  about  wire  tapping  in  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  any- 
where else  and  the  Attorney  General  says, 
"Well,  gee,  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  control 
over  the  police  commissions  that  tfiere  are 
around  here.  I  cannot  really  tell  those  fellows 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  Samia  or  in 
Niagara  Falls  what  to  do." 

Why  not?  What  is  he?  That  is  his  job. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  job  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  surely  that  is  the  job  that  he  has  abdi- 
cated for  a  long  period  of  time.  And,  in 
bringing  in  this  bill,  this  is  complete  sur- 
render—the complete  and  absolute  surrender. 

Several  ideas  that  McRuer  put  forward 
have  been  adopted  in  bills  that  have  been 
brought  forward,  two  of  which— one  dealing 
with  regulations  and  one  dealing  with  appeals 
and  another  one— are  going  to  sit  for  a  while 
on  the  order  paper  so  that  we  can  study  them. 

The  idea  of  having  a  committee  to  examine 
regulations  was  so  that  we  could  check  their 
efficacy.  We  are  not  even  going  to  get  the 
opportunity.  I  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  very 
important,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  check  a  regula- 
tion under  one  of  the  bills  that  the  Minister 
of  Social  and  Family  Services  ( Mr.  Yaremko ) 
brings  in.  That  will  be  important,  I  agree, 
but  could  there  be  anything  more  important 
than  checking  the  regulations  that  relate  to 
the  conduct  of  police  forces?  Could  there  be 
any  single  thing  that  could  happen  as  the 
result  of  authority  given  by  this  Legislature 
than  to  find  out  what  policemen  are  told 
about  the  use  of  guns?  How  they  can  wire 
tap  and  when?  Can  they  use  Mace  or  other 
new  chemicals?  Can  there  be  anything  more 
important  than  that? 

Has  the  Attorney  General  got  any  views— 
or  should  he  have— on  the  thought  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  that  they 
are  going  to  buy  four  high-powered  vehicles 
that  can  race  up  and  down  the  Don  Valley 
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Parkway  here  in  Toronto  at  speeds  up  to  150 
miles  an  hour  to  chase  speeders?  The  Attorney 
General  will  tell  us  he  has  no  opinion  on 
that,  it  is  none  of  his  business. 

I  say  it  is  his  business,  sir;  he  is  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And  I  say  that  once  this  section  be- 
comes law,  that  he  will  say— and  his  Premier 
will  back  him  up  as  he  did  this  afternoon— 
"It's  none  of  my  business,  it's  the  business  of 
the  police  commission."  Who  are  the  gentle- 
men that  inhabit  the  police  commission?  Are 
they  endowed  with  omniscient  power?  What 
right  have  the  people  to  get  at  them  to  ques- 
tion them,  to  examine  them,  to  find  out  what 
their  actions  are?  None  at  all,  sir. 

Our  democratic  rights,  surely,  bring  us 
here,  allow  us  to  question  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment and,  insofar  as  the  enforcement  of 
law  is  concerned,  put  before  us  the  At- 
torney General  of  this  province,  and  now  the 
Attorney  General  of  this  province  says  I  do 
not  want  to  answer  you,  and  I  am  going  to 
put  it  in  a  statute  that  I  do  not  have  to 
answer  you.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so 
heinous,  that  is  why  it  is  so  dangerous., 

In  North  Gwillimbury— this  is  not  a  minor 
incident  at  all— in  the  Township  of  North 
Gwillimbury  presently  there  is  an  investiga- 
tion going  on  about  the  actions  of  a  certain 
police  chief  who  is  alleged  to  have  beaten 
up  a  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  two  con- 
stables. 

Where  does  that  inquiry  go  on,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  inquiry  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  We  may,  or 
may  not,  find  out  what  actually  happened  in 
there  but  there  is  no  ability  of  any  member 
of  this  Legislature  to  get  at  the  true  facts 
about  the  very  serious  charges  involved  in 
that  particular  incident.  > 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  municipality  of 
Pembroke,  down  in  eastern  Ontario.  Twice 
in  the  last  few  years  the  police  commission 
and  the  police  association  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement  and  have  signed  a  contract,  once 
as  a  result  of  arbitration  and  the  second  time 
by  negotiation. 

What  happens,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  council 
say:  "We  do  not  care  what  anybody  has 
agreed  to,  what  anybody  has  arbitrated  about 
wages  and  work  conditions,  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  it,  we  are  not  going  to  honour  it." 

What  happens  to  the  police  force  in  tlie 
city  of  Pembroke?  Oh,  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission   is    going   to   deal   with   it.    Mr. 


Speaker,  those  are  problems  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature  and 
by  bringing  in  this  statute,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General  tries  to  negate  these  impor- 
tant principles  that  all  of  the  members  who 
have  spoken  in  this  debate  this  afternoon  have 
tried  to  put  forward. 

I  just  do  not  understand  it,  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  this  Attorney  General  is  up  to. 
My  colleagues  have  said  he  is  an  honourable 
man,  he  is  an  intelligent  man.  In  my  experi- 
ence with  him  he  showed  certain  signs  of 
liberalism— small  "1"  liberalism— in  his  ap- 
proach to  many  problems  of  goverimient.  But 
when  he  comes  to  police  he  is  scared  stiff. 

I  think  that  is  it.  I  think  the  only  answer  is 
he  is  scared  of  policemen,  he  is  frightened  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Commission.  He  is 
frightened  of  a  large  force,  and  he  is 
frightened  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
Chief  Mackey.  That  is  what  it  is,  and  his 
colleagues   share   that  disease. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  speaks  to  chiefs 
of  police  about  amendments  he  is  going  to 
bring  into  his  Act.  He  will  not  tell  us  who 
the  chiefs  of  police  are.  He  will  not  let  us 
examine  those  chiefs  of  pohce  before  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  this  House.  But  the  chiefs 
of  police  tell  him  "we  need  arbitrary  provi- 
sions in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act"  and 
the  government  majority  steamrollers  them 
through. 

Is  there  magic  to  chiefs  of  police?  Do  we 
want  to  be  governed  in  this  province  by  chiefs 
of  pohce?  If  so,  with  your  majority,  you  have 
the  power,  why  do  you  not  just  dissolve  the 
Legislature  and  put  the  chiefs  of  police  in 
these  seats?  That  would  be  simple.  The  chiefs 
of  police  believe  they  should  wire  tap  when 
in  their  discretion  they  deem  it  necessary. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:   Is  that  funny? 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    It   is    ridiculous. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  is  ridiculous.  Of  course 
it  is  ridiculous,  but  that  is  what  the  Attorney 
General  stood  up  and  told  us  about  yesterday. 
Those  were  regulations,  that  was  the  way 
we  control  wiretapping  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. 

How  many  instances  of  wiretapping  have 
there  been?  Have  you  found  out  yet,  or  have 
you  tried  since  this  agitation  has  started  about 
wiretapping? 

Are  you  impressed  at  all  by  the  fact  that 
the   Bell   Telephone    Company   gave    certain 
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statistics  to  a  certain  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ottawa? 

It  does  not  impress  you,  it  does  not  phase 
you,  you  are  not  worried?  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  is  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  those  bad  guys  should  be 
punished  and  the  policemen  can  figure  out 
who  the  bad  guys  are  without  any  question. 

That  is  not  the  rule  of  law,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  the  rule  of  men. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder- 
Mr.  Singer:  Well  stop  wondering,  I  will  be 
through  in  just  a  moment.  If  the  Minister  is 
rising  on  a  point  of  order  that  is  fine,  in  the 
meantime  let  me  finish  my  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  thought  I  might  be 
able  to  enlighten  the  hon.  member  but— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  can  enlighten  me 
when  I  am  through,  I  am  almost  finished. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
Leslie  Frost  in  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  there  is  and  I  am  not 
impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  impressed 
at  all. 

I  say,  sir,  with  all  of  the  sincerity  that  I 
can  possibly  summon,  and  with  all  of  the 
conviction  I  can  bring  to  my  voice  and  my 
speech  and  I  am  going  to  say  it  as  many 
times  as  might  make  some  impression  on 
those  people  on  the  other  side,  it  is  just  a  sad, 
sad  thing  for  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  we  do  not  have  an  Attorney 
General  who  understands  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  talking  the  same 
language  as  he  talks.  I  do  not  think  he 
realizes  the  seriousness  of  this  bill  that  he 
brings  before  us.  I  do  not  believe  he  under- 
stands the  powers  that  he  is  giving  to  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  once  he  has  given  them  those 
powers;  that  the  members  this  Legislature 
have  lost  control  over  the  use  of  guns  by 
police  forces;  have  lost  control  over  the  use 
of  new  chemicals;  have  lost  control  over  wire- 
tapping. 

It  is  not  enough  to  stand  up  and  say  from 
time  to  time,  if  only  those  fellows  up  in 
Ottawa  would  do  something  diflFerently— great 
whipping  boys,  the  Minister  of  Justice  up  in 
Ottawa  and  the  people  who  sit  in  govern- 
ment with  him.  But  this  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  province  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  people  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  he  continues  to  ignore  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  just  no  way  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince us  that  what  he  is  doing  here  either  has 
sense  or  reason,  or  justice,  or  equity.  He  re- 
fuses to  consult  on  these  other  matters  that 
we  have  talked  about  in  any  meaningful  way 
with  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Police  As- 
sociation. He  refuses  to  consider  the  number 
of  newspaper  columns,  editorial  comments, 
the  advice,  the  suggestions,  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  what  12,  15,  18  members  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  six  or  so  hours  tiiis  debate 
has  gone  on. 

I  have  been  listening  and  hoping  I  would 
hear  the  voice  of  some  of  the  more  en- 
lightened members  on  the  government  side. 
Where  is  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence)  who  spoke  up  yesterday?  Not  a 
peep  from  him.  Where  is  the  member  for 
Carleton  East  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence)  who 
worries  about  these  problems?  Why  does  he 
not  get  up  and  say  something? 

Surely  there  is  somebody  on  the  govern- 
ment side  who  can  understand  the  seriousness 
of  what  we  have  been  talking  about,  but 
apparently  not. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  I  have  said 
all  I  can  say  and  it  seems  to  not  be  getting 
through  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  has  said  it  well. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  were  going  to  vote  against 
this.  My  colleagues  are  going  to  move  against 
every  section  as  it  comes  before  the  House 
again.  We  hope  the  news  media  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario  will  tell  the  story 
because  it  is  an  important  story.  It  is  a  story 
about  abandonment  of  responsibility,  it  is  a 
story  of  substituting  goveniment  of  men  for 
government  of  laws;  it  is  a  story  of  being 
afraid  of  policemen.  That  is  what  the  story 
is,  and  it  is  a  story  of  having  an  Attorney 
General  who  is  not  prepared  to  stand  up  in 
the  House  and  justify  his  responsibility  in 
his  job  as  the  chief  law  enforcement  ofiicer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate  before  the  Attorney 
General  replies?  If  not,  the  hon.  Attorney 
General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  interesting 
comments  and  debate  about  this  bill  this 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  I  would  like  to 
liave  the  opportunity  to  consider  it  through 
the  hours  of  the  evening  that  still  last  and 
I  would  move  the  adjourmnent  of  the  debate. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Wishart  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  that  the  motion  carry? 

Carried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Have  the  vote  tonight- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Carried! 
Mr.   Singer:    Well  let  him  speak. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  wants  to,  but  we 
will  not  let  him  and  I  do  not  want  to  listen 
for  three  more  hours. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch   (Provincial  Secretary); 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    E.    A.    Winkler    (Grey    South):    The 

member  is  going  away  tomorrow?  Now  come 

on? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  be  here  tomorrow. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
hope  tomorrow  that  we  might  conclude  the 
debate  and  then  turn  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  consider  the  Niagara  regional 
bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  to  get  these  guys  here 
tonight,  we  are  going  to  have  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  were  so  anxious  to 
intervene  in  the  middle,  why  did  they  not 
take  the   opportunity  they  have  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be  glad  to  adjourn  the 
House  when  the  members  will  give  me  the 
courtesy  of  allowing  it  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  we  have  some 
si>ecial  visitors  with  us.  In  the  West  Gallery 
we  have  students  from  the  George  Peck 
Public  School  in  Scarborough  and  the  Essex 
Public  School  of  Toronto. 

At  11  o'clock,  in  both  galleries,  there  will 
be  students  from  the  Humberstone  Senior 
Public  School  of  Port  Colbome  and  at  12 
o'clock,  noon  hour,  in  the  West  Gallery, 
students  from  the  Woodside  Public  School  of 
Forest,  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  we  wish  to  extend  our  usual  wel- 
come to  our  visitors  this  morning. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

Last  evening  when  I  rose  to  take  part  in 
the  debate  on  The  Police  Act,  you  were  not 
in  the  Chair  but  Mr.  Speaker  Cass  was.  The 
speaker  immediately  prior  to  me  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  J.  Renwick)  who 
had  moved  a  hoist  motion  that  the  bill  not 
now  be  read  but  be  read  this  day  six  months 
hence.  At  which  point  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  quite  facetiously  suggested  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  moved  that 
motion  any  further  speakers  on  the  debate 
should  be  limited  to  speaking  only  on  his 
amendment  and  that  there  be  nothing  else 
discussed  except  the  merits  of  not  debating 
the  bill  now,  but  debating  it  six  months 
hence. 

I  commenced  to  speak  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Cass,  for  about  15  minutes,  tried  to  limit  the 
content  of  what  I  was  saying  insofar  as  I 
could  only  speak  to  this  principle  of  the 
six-month  hoist. 

Now  I  say,  sir,  I  was  angry  at  the  time, 
and  overnight  I  have  become  more  angry 
about  that,  because  it  means  that  there  was 
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a  deliberate  effort  here  made  by  the  Speaker 
to  stifle  my  opportunity  to  take  part  in  that 
debate. 

If  what  the  Speaker  was  trying  to  do  makes 
any  sense  at  all,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
Premier  is  here  and  I  hope  he  is  listening,  it 
would  simply  mean  that  when  any  matter 
comes  from  the  floor  of  this  House,  if  the 
first  speaker  who  comes  from  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  gets  up  and  moves  a  six  month 
hoist,  that  the  rest  of  the  debate  insofar  as 
any  other  members  are  concerned  is  limited 
and  restricted  and  confined.  I  say,  sir,  that  if 
that  is  the  view  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House, 
it  is  ridiculous,  nonsensical,  stupid  and  obtuse. 

I  am  using  strong  language  and  as  strong 
language  as  I  can  think  of  while  still  being 
Parliamentary  I  hope.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
put  up  with  that  attempt  to  stifle  the  right 
of  debate  when  matters  come  before  this 
House  that  have  urgent  public  importance. 
And  as  I  say,  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Cass  is 
not  in  the  chair  but  I  am  certain  that  my 
remarks  will  be  conveyed  to  him,  with  my 
strong  feeling  of  anger  and  annoyance  and 
protest  at  the  improper  and  illicit  method  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  rules  so  that  the 
right  to  debate  in  a  democratic  fashion  would 
be  restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  I  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  that  I  will  relate  his 
remarks  to  Mr.  Speaker  Cass  on  his  return 
and  Mr.  Speaker  will,  no  doubt,  deal  with 
tlie  matter  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Development  from  yesterday. 

For  what  purposes  has  Brown  Camps  of 
English  River  in  northern  Ontario  received 
an  EIO  loan  as  announced  by  the  Minister 
yesterday?  How  many  people  will  be 
employed  as  a  result  of  this  loan  and  for  how 
long?  Who  are  the  major  shareholders  of  this 
company? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question,  the  EIO  loan  granted 
to  Browns'  of  English  River  Limited  is  for 
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the  purpose  of  providing  year-round  accom- 
modation and  group-meeting  facilities  for  a 
relatively  isolated  area  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tourist  attractions  associated  w^ith 
this  enterprise. 

This  enterprise,  located  in  northwestern 
Ontario  in  an  area  completely  disassociated 
from  industry,  apart  from  pulp  and  paper 
woodlands  operations,  provides  a  complete 
sports  service  including  boats,  guides,  tackle, 
automotive  service  and  living  accommodation. 
Many  of  the  guests  are  from  the  United 
States.  The  company  now  plans  to  expand  its 
facihties. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  build  a  new  14-unit 
motel  which  will  open  year-round  and  will 
provide  group  meeting  facilities  for  the  area. 
In  addition  to  this,  new  trails  will  be  devel- 
oped to  interconnect  more  of  the  25  lakes 
and  expand  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  28 
acres  of  forest  land.  The  planned  growth 
requires  additional  sporting  equipment  which 
will  contribute  to  off-season  tourist  attractions 
and  strengtlien  guide  services. 

The  project  will  double  employment  by 
providing  25  new  jobs  upon  completion;  many 
of  the  new  employees  will  be  Indians. 

The  major  shareholders  of  this  company  are 
Albert  L.  Meades  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  E. 
Meades,  botli  Canadians. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  it  not  been  the  policy  in  the 
past  of  the  Minister's  department  through  the 
EIO  plan  not  to  grant  loans  to  the  tourist 
industry  and,  secondly,  if  so,  does  this  con- 
stitute a  change  in  government  policy  in  this 
regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  I  would  not  say  it 
has  been  the  policy.  We  have  granted  loans  to 
tourist  agencies  where  they  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  area.  Let  me  say,  if 
it  is  a  "mama  and  papa"  tourLst  agency  where 
they  come  in  and  they  have  two  or  three 
mortgages  on  the  place  and  they  are  not  pay- 
ing themselves  any  wages  and  the  youngsters 
are  helping  to  run  the  place,  these  are  some 
of  the  areas  we  have  had  to  look  at  and  turn 
down. 

But  where  they  make  a  contribution  to  the 
area  generally,  we  have  never  refused  a  loan 
to  my  knowledge.  And  we  will  continue  on 
this  basis  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  order  or  as  a  supplementary,  which- 
ever you  think  is  right,  I  received  this 
information  that  this  loan  was  made  to  an 
organization  or  company  in  my  riding  and  I 


understand  that  the  Press  gallery  had  this 
information,  of  course,  the  day  before  it  got 
into  the  newspapers. 

I  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Minister's  department  to  inform  the  members 
of  tlie  people  in  the  riding  who  are  receiving 
these  loans  so  they  can  keep  abreast  of  these 
developments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Let  me  say  in  regard  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  these  loans  are 
approved,  the  final  approval  is  received  by 
Cabinet.  I  advise  the  Ontario  Development 
Corporation,  notify  the  members,  send  them 
the  notice  and  sent  it  to  the  Press  gallery. 
In  many  cases  our  own  people  suggest  to  me 
"the  Press  got  it  before  I  got  it".  Well,  that 
is  one  of  these  things  I  do  not  think  we  can 
overcome  completely  but  we  will  try  to  make 
sure  in  the  future  that  the  members  get  it 
at  least  at  the  same  time  as  the  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  has  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East):  Has  the 
Minister's  department  inspected,  within  the 
last  month,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  sewage 
plant  in  Highland  Creek,  Scarborough,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  plant? 

If  so,  what  is  the  extent  of  air  pollution 
and  the  pollution  of  Highland  Creek? 

If  the  answer  is  no,  will  the  Minister  inspect 
the  plant  immediately? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
making  inquiries  of  the  department.  I  will  take 
this  question  as  notice  and  have  an  answer 
for  the  member  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  from  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  question  1930,  might 
I  ask  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  did  the  Minister  permit 
the  Ontario  Development  Corporation  to  give 
a  $0.5  million  forgivable  loan  to  a  multi- 
million  dollar  American  controlled  company, 
H.  D.  Lee  of  Canada  Limited? 

Does  the  Minister  believe  he  has  placed 
many  Canadian  firms  in  the  textile  industry  at 
a  serious  competitive  disadvantage? 
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What  opportunity  was  given  Canadian- 
owned  and  Canadian-controlled  texille  firms  to 
have  an  equal  advantage  in  obtaining  such  a 
loan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  (1)  The  availability  of 
a  $0.5  million  forgivable  loan  under  the 
EIO  programme  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
decision  of  H.  D.  Lee  of  Canada  Ltd.  to 
locate  the  new  facility  in  Napanee,  an  area  of 
slow  growth  in  the  province,  rather  than  in 
some  other  area  of  Canada.  This  company  has 
purchased  8.8  acres  and  will  build  an  83,116 
sq.  ft  plant.  This  will  create  140  new  jobs  im- 
mediately, increasing  to  529  jobs  within  the 
next  five  years. 

(2)  The  products  to  he  manufactured  in 
the  Napanee  plant  were  already  being  im- 
ported into  Canada  in  substantial  quantities 
and  have  been  for  many  years.  This  new  com- 
pany will  manufacture  men's  work  clothing 
and  sportswear.  Its  U.S.  parent  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  field  since  1911  and  has  built 
for  itself  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
clothing  field  in  the  U.S.  Its  volume  of  exports, 
increasing  every  year  to  Canada,  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  will  now  support  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturing  operation,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  is  expected  that  this  new  plant  vdll 
export  an  annual  volume  of  $1.98  million  and 
at  the  same  time  by  coming  into  Canada  will 
replace  imports  by  $1.3  million.  And  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  by  $3.28  million.  The 
company's  new  Canadian  facility  should  re- 
sult in  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of 
more  Canadian  textiles,  not  less,  so  that  it 
should  be  an  asset  to  the  textile  industry  in 
general,  rather  than  ofi^er  serious  competitive 
disadvantages. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  this  company 
was  importing  $1.3  million  worth  of  nation- 
ally branded  American  clothing  into  the 
Canadian  market.  It  is  now  prepared  to 
manufacture  these  in  Canada.  I  fail  to  see 
any  serious  competitive  changes  that  would 
affect  other  manufacturers  producing  similar 
lines. 

(3)  May  I  point  out  that  the  benefits  of 
the  EIO  programme  are  available  to  any 
Canadian-owned  textile  or  clothing  manu- 
facturer who  wishes  to  undertake  a  project 
which  falls  within  the  framework  of  the  in- 
centive plan. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  what  efforts  are  made  to 
encourage  Canadian  industry,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  textile  industry,   to  take 


advantage  of  these  loans  before  you  hand 
them  over  to  the  Americans?  Is  any  e£Fort 
made,  by  your  department,  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well  I  think  if  the 
member  has  watched  our  Eedee  awards  pro- 
gramme over  the  years,  you  know  that  we 
have  assisted  very  materially  the  clothing 
industry  of  this  province  to  expand  to  a  very 
great  degree.  In  fact,  they  are  in  most  inter- 
national markets  in  the  world  today.  And  I 
would  say,  through  the  Eedee  awards  pro- 
gramme and  the  publicity  that  we  have 
operated  with  reference  to  the  EIO,  that 
most  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  in  this 
province  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  they 
want  to  establish  another  plant— I  do  not  say 
move  from  one  municipality  to  another— but 
establish  another  plant,  they  get  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  we  give  to  a  foreign  com- 
pany coming  in. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  has  the  Minister  any 
idea  of  what  proportion  of  the  $0.5  million 
loan  goes  into  equipment?  Not  just  the  bricks 
and  mortar  but  into  the  productive  equip- 
ment that  H.  D.  Lee  and  Company  will  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  we  did  a  break- 
down on  what  the  loan  is  required  for  and 
the  rest  of  financing  the  company  requires. 
We  have  all  that  information. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  I  admit  I  cannot  argue 
the  point  with  you  now,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  when  the  esti- 
mates come  along,  I  will  be  glad  to  go  into 
it  in  great  detail  for  you. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to 
a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  on  June  18.  I 
directed  it  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management.  I  was  then  in- 
formed it  should  be  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  It  is  on  a  question  of  air  pollution 
in  Toronto,  and  because  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management  is  in  his 
seat,  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  is  not 
handling  questions  on  air  pollution.  Could 
that  be  clarified  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion transferring  that  branch  from  The  De- 
partment of  Health  to  my  branch,  has  not 
been  given  Royal  assent  as  yet,  therefore  I 
would  assume  that  the  member's  question 
should  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  until  that  is  done.  But  if  the 
hon.   member  will   send   me   a   copy   of  the 
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question  I  am  sure  that  he  will  have  an  answer 
before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  has  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker;  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Development. 

Can  the  Minister  inform  the  House  when 
the  Home  Ownership  Made  Easy  lots  on 
Hamilton  Mountain  will  be  available  for  sale 
or  lease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect 
that  during  the  month  of  July  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  will  be  offering  for  lease 
or  sale  under  the  HOME  programme  109  lots 
for  single  family  and  26  semi-detached  dwell- 
ings in  the  Gilbert  survey  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  has  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Can  the 
Minister  advise  the  House  when  the  analysis 
of  the  eight  samples  taken  at  Levack  on 
June  4,  1969,  will  be  completed  and  pub- 
lished? 

What  action  does  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  intend  to  take  in  this 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  the  last 
question  I  will  have  to  take  this  question  as 
notice  and  I  will  have  an  answer  for  him 
at  the  first  of  the  week.  I  think  the  com- 
mission office  is  closed  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  that  have  answers  to  any  previous 
questions? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
member  for  Rainy  River  asked  about— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  not  yet  put  that 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Pardon? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  not  put  the  question. 
Would  you  like  me  to  read  it  into  the  record? 

To  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Informa- 
tion: in  view  of  tlie  article  in  today's  Toronto 
Telegram,  that  would  have  been  Thursday, 
entitled  "Pirates  from  U.S.  Raiding  Ontario 
Lakes";  will  the  Minister  act  to  cancel  all 
tent  camp  licences  issued  to  American  opera- 


tors as  requested  by  myself  during  the  Minis- 
ter's estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  article 
to  which  the  hon.  member  referred,  I  just 
point  out  to  him  again,  that  the  people  who 
are  involved  in  the  pirating  are  not  licenced 
by  my  department.  They  are  the  same  people, 
I  assume,  that  we  discussed  during  my  esti- 
mates. I  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  the  people  coming  in,  in  aircraft— the 
owners  of  the  aircraft— are,  I  believe,  actually 
acting  as  outfitters.  But  we  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  this  because  their  customers 
will  not  testify,  and  consequently,  we  have  no 
control  over  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  touch,  as 
yet,  with  our  man  in  the  Lakehead  to  get 
more  details  about  these  specific  instances. 
When  I  have,  if  there  is  anything  further  I 
can  tell  the  hon.  member,  I  surely  will.  But  at 
the  moment,  as  I  say,  the  situation  is  that 
the  people  referred  to  in  this  article  are  flying 
in,  catching  a  lot  of  fish  apparently,  and  flying 
out.  They  are  not  guests  of  outfitters,  either 
American  or  Canadian  who  are  licenced  by 
my  department. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary. 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister  were 
to  investigate  this  situation  thoroughly  he 
would  find  that  such  is  the  case.  These  com- 
mercial operators  are  also  doing  this  and  I 
would  ask  the  Minister,  in  a  supplementary 
way,  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  undertake 
a  full  scale  investigation  of  this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say 
that  we  have  looked  into  this  very  thoroughly 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  jointly  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  who 
are  also  extremely  interested.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned once  before  that  the  only  way  that  I 
think  we  could  ever  control  this,  although  we 
do  not  know  exactly  how  serious  it  is,  would 
really  be  to  send  somebody  over  as  a  ringer, 
who  would  go  to  one  of  these  operators  at 
Eley  or  International  Falls  and  pretend  to  be 
a  tourist.  He  would  come  over  and  we  would 
have  a  man  waiting  for  him.  We  would  then 
have  the  evidence  to  prosecute.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  that  we  could  control 
this. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  the  Minister  prepared 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  Ministers 
with  answers  to  previous  questions? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to  table  answers  to  the 
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following  questions  that  are  on  the  order 
paper,  33,  62,  65,  67,  73,  74,  77  and  81.  (See 
appendix,  page  5950). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  21st  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  178, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

(Concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  almost  six  years  now  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  along 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  I  say  it  is 
a  privilege,  and  in  each  of  those  years  I  have 
brought  forward  and  presented  to  this  House 
a  bill  containing  amendments  to  The  Police 
Act. 

These  amendments  were  designed  to  im- 
prove protection  for  the  public;  and  particu- 
larly to  improve  the  status  of  the  police  forces 
and  to  improve  the  training  of  the  individual 
members  of  those  forces:  to  improve  their 
rights;  to  extend  their  rights  of  bargaining; 
to  improve  the  communication  which  they 
would  have  with  those  who  govern,  and  gen- 
erally to  improve  the  image  of  the  force  based 
on  better  legislation  which  set  forth  clearly, 
and  established,  the  rights  under  which  they 
worked. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
observed  through  those  years  a  continuous  up- 
grading of  our  police  forces.  The  forces  and 
the  men  who  compose  them,  are  men  of 
which  I  think  we  may  all  l:>e  proud.  I  think 
they  have  improved.  I  think  their  training 
has  improved,  their  standards  have  improved, 
and  I  think  they  know  this  and  accept  it. 

Our  police  forces  include  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  force,  one  of  the  finest  forces 
I  think  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  know  in  my 
own  heart  that  the  policeman  is  my  concern. 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue  long,  to  say  that  I 
have  shown  that  concern,  and  every  act  that 
I  have  done  in  this  position  of  responsibility 
has  been  to  assist  the  policeman,  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  the  public. 

So,  when  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  remarks— 
and  not  all  of  the  members  were  guilty  of 
this— but  when  I  hear  remarks  saying  the 
Attorney  General  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
police  force,  that  this  bill  is  inimical  to  their 


interests,  I  say  that  is  silly,  that  is  nonsense, 
that  is  false,  that  is  empty,  that  is  extravagant. 
Some  of  the  remarks  were  rabble-rousing— that 
is  all  they  were,  because  they  are  not  true. 

This  Act  is  consistent  with  the  other  legis- 
lation which  we  have  brought  forward  year 
by  year  to  assist  and  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  police  forces  and  to  improve  their 
ability  to  carry  on  their  duties  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
review  the  history  of  our  police  governance, 
our  police  forces  in  this  province.  We  saw  fit 
to  establish  and  to  entrust  their  governance 
to  a  local  board  of  police  commissioners  or  a 
committee  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the 
beginning,  not  so  many  years  ago,  it  was  a 
committee  of  council  generally,  the  local, 
elected  representatives,  who  governed  and 
controlled  the  local  police  force,  preserving 
the  principle  that  locally— at  the  very  local 
level— the  police  were  governed  by  people 
who  were  elected  by  the  local  citizens. 

We  still  have  some  of  those  committees  of 
council  or  the  whole  council,  but  they  are 
very  few.  One  of  the  failures  of  that  system- 
one  of  its  faults,  at  least— was  that  local 
politics  would  get  into  the  situation.  And  this 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  force  and  the 
individual  policemen,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

So  we  moved  to  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  police  commissioners  with  the  head 
of  the  municipality— the  mayor  or  reeve— to 
preserve  the  local  influence,  the  local  knowl- 
edge and  the  local  responsibility.  A  judge  of 
the  district  or  county  court,  a  man  expected 
to  have— and  I  think  usually  having— quality 
of  judgment,  independence  and,  because  he 
would  sit  on  the  police  commission,  knowledge 
of  police  affairs.  Those  qualities  of  inde- 
pendence and  judgment,  as  well  as  the  training 
to  be  impartial,  to  be  objective,  I  think  are 
important. 

And  then  we  had,  early  in  that  government, 
a  magistrate,  a  man  who  usually  sat  and  pre- 
sided over  what  were  sometimes  known  as 
police  courts,  a  name  which  we  thankfully 
have  got  away  from,  and  now  the  provincial 
judge.  He  also  would  have  some  knowledge, 
a  very  close  knowledge,  of  how  the  pohce 
perform,  their  responsibilities,  their  duties, 
their  problems  and  the  situations  they  had 
to  meet. 

Those  boards  of  police  commissions  worked 
\ery  well,  and  we  still  have  boards  of  police 
commissioners  composed  of  tlie  head  of  the 
municipality,  a  judge  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
magistrate,    now    the    provincial    judge.    But, 
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we  have  moved  from  that  to  a  large  degree; 
we  no  longer  appoint  the  magistrate  as  the 
third  person.  And  we  amended  the  Act  a 
few  years  ago  to  say  the  head  of  the  munici- 
pality, a  judge  and  one  other  person,  who  is 
generally  a  citizen  of  repute,  character  and 
knowledge,  who  comes  to  that  board  and 
gives  it  those  qualities  which  he  possesses, 
because  there  was  a  suggestion  that  a  magis- 
trate, as  he  was,  was  too  close  to  the  police, 
and  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  he  was  inimical 
to  their  interests.  I  do  not  believe  that  was 
so.  Perhaps  there  was  an  occasional  instance, 
but  I  think  it  worked  very  well. 

However,  our  boards  now  are  generally 
composed  of,  as  I  say,  the  head  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  judge  and  anotlier  citizen  accept- 
able to  the  local  people.  And  this  works  very 
well,  but  I  stress  the  point  that  we  have 
devised  a  government  of  our  police  forces 
which  is  local,  which  retains  the  principles  of 
local  autonomy. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago— 1961  or  1962— 
that  we  foimd  it  proper  to  establish  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission.  We  have  not 
seen  fit,  in  this  province,  to  do  as  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  yesterday, 
to  give  in  direct  terms,  in  any  Act,  a  Minister 
the  responsibility  of  being  responsible  for  a 
police  force.  You  will  not  find  it  in  The  Police 
Act.  You  will  not  find  it  in  The  Department 
of  Justice  Act,  which  was  presented  to  this 
House  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  We  understand 
that,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  point. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  not  the  point  in 
the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  The  Police  Act,  we 
established  a  police  commission,  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission.  By  section  39(a): 

The  police  commission  shall,  at  the  close 
of  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  an  annual  report  on  the  affairs 
of  the  commission.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  and  shall  then  lay  the 
report  l>efore  the  assembly,  if  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  if  not,  at  the  next  ensuing  session. 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor-in-Council;  they  are  appointed  at  pleas- 
ure. They  are  responsible  to  report,  tlirough 
the  Attorney  General,  to  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council  and  the  report  is  brought  to 
this  Legislature. 


In  effect,  the  Ontai'io  Police  Commission, 
which  is  the  top  governing  body— if  I  may 
describe  it— of  the  police  reports  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Six  months  after  the  close 
of  the  year,  at  the  earliest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  That  is  what  we  are  asking 
the  Minister  to  change  in  The  Police  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  that  I  appreciate, 
and  perhaps  that  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  that  is  our  present  law.  The  Ontario 
Police  Commission  is  a  governing  body,  and 
reports  and  is  responsible  to  this  Legislature, 
appointed  at  pleasure  by  the  government. 
There  is  not  tlie  responsibility  resting  on  the 
Minister.  Much  was  said  on  this  point  yes- 
terday. Nonetheless,  the  Attorney  General 
has,  on  many  occasions,  stood  before  the 
members  of  this  House  and  reported  and 
answered  questions  and  expanded  upon  and 
expatiated  upon  the  approach  of  our  gov- 
ernment of  the  police  force  of  this  province. 
And  he  has  taken  the  responsibility,  if  I  may 
say  so,  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
police  in  conjunction  with,  and  in  consultation 
with  and  with  the  advice  of  the  police  com- 
mission. But,  at  the  moment,  we  do  not  have 
a  Minister  fixed  with  that  responsibihty.  It  has 
been  suggested  we  should  have  a  Solicitor 
General,  or  someone  like  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  I  am  aware  of  certain  advantages  which 
perhaps  could  come  from  that  approach.  At 
Ottawa,  I  believe  it  is  the  Solicitor  General 
who  controls  the  RCMP. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  And  the  penal  system,  which  is  a 
contradiction  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well— and  the  penal 
system.  But  I  make  my  point  that  other 
provinces  have  a  Solicitor  General  who  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  police 
force,  the  government  of  police— and  I  am 
aware  of  the  situation  in  Britain.  Professor 
Edwards,  of  the  department  of  criminology 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  says  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction, an  incongruity  to  have  a  Minister 
of  Justice  charged  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  who  is  expected  to  rule  or  act  with  an 
even,  impartial  attitude  and  to  let  no  other 
attitude  than  impartiality,  objectivity  play  a 
part,  and  to  have  him  also  with  the  other 
hand  directing  the  investigating  forces  and 
the  enforcement  side  which  is  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  the  Minister  is  respon- 
sible for  the  general  security  and  the  domestic 
ixjace.  He  is  the  law  officer  who  is  respon- 
sible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  I  accept  that 
responsibility.  But  I  point  out  that  we  do  not 
have  the  clear  definition  or  placement  of 
responsibility  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
jurisdictions  have  when  they  entrust  the  police 
to  a  Minister  such  as  a  Solicitor  General  or 
a  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  are  asking  that  the 
instruments  of  force  in  the  society— the  guns. 
Mace,  electronic  devices,  wire  tapping— any 
of  those  instruments  by  which  order  is 
enforced  be  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  understand  the  hon. 
member's  point  of  view.  I  am  going  to  com- 
ment on  it  briefly.  I  say  that  we  do  not  have, 
at  this  moment,  any  other  system  than  that 
I  have  outlined.  We  have  a  top  body,  a  body 
at  tlie  apex  of  our  police  government,  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission;  and  I  heard  from 
many  members  of  this  House  a  cry  that  we 
should  have  some  controls  over  the  equipment 
which  police  should  use  and  the  way  in 
which  they  should  use  it;  the  power  to 
regulate  and  control  the  use  of  equipment 
and  the  type  of  equipment  that  could  be  used 
by  police  forces.  And,  in  the  situation  which 
I  have  described,  I  said  I  feel  this  should 
be  the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  There  is 
a  section  in  the  Act— section  7  I  believe  it  is 
—which  gives  that  power.  At  the  same  time, 
with  respect  to  the  wire-tapping  or  electronic 
surveillance  which  may  be  regarded  as  part 
of  police  equipment— and  I  was  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  Mace  and  the  pistol  or  the  gun 
and  other  things  when  I  speak  of  equip- 
ment; Mace  was  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  House— that  there  should  be  some  con- 
trol. And  it  was  correct  to  say  I  have  not  the 
power— the  Act  or  law  at  present  does  not 
give  me  the  power;  no  one  has  the  power- 
to  say  to  a  police  force,  "This  equipment  you 
shall  use"  or  "This  equipment  you  shall  use 
in  this  way  or  in  these  circumstances";  and 
that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  Police 
Act  gives  the  Minister  the  power,  I  still  con- 
tend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  this  Act  gives  the 
power  to  the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  And 
I    submit   that   that   is   where    it   should   be. 


A   commission   which   is   the    govemment,    a 
commission  which  will  consult  with— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  I  am  sorry,  a 
commission  which  is  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Which  is  the  govern- 
ment of  police,  which  will  consult  with  tlie 
Attorney  General,  which  will  advise  the 
Attorney  General,  which  has  been  its  habit 
and  our  pattern;  and  that,  I  submit,  is  sound 
and  sensible  for  the  control  of  weapons  and 
equipment  by  police  forces. 

I  would  like  to  distinguish  very  clearly  the 
matter  of  electronic  surveillance,  wire- 
tapping. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Two  distinct  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  are  distinct  things. 
I  think  we  know  that,  but  they  were  lumped 
together  in  much  of  the  comment  that  came 
from  that  side  of  the  House  yesterday. 

I  have  said  that  since  wire  tapping,  the 
surveillance  of  messages  by  electronic  means, 
particularly  the  telephone,  of  course,  is  a 
part  of  investigation  by  the  police  in  criminal 
matters  to  prevent  crime  or  to  seek  out  and 
learn  about  crime  when  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  it  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  federal  government.  I 
think  you  must  make  it  an  ofi^ence  to  wire 
tap  and  if  you  make  it  an  offence  it  becomes 
criminal  law. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  we  are  talking  about 
its  use  by  the  police- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  May  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  Attorney  General?  On  this 
thing  I  have  heard  a  great  deal— Professor 
Ryan  of  Western  University  has  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  which  is 
fairly  definitive  on  wire  tapping.  I  would 
suggest— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  making 
a  statement,  he  is  not  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  Attorney  General  not 
in  accord?  The  professor  says  it  is  a  pro\'in- 
cial  matter.  I  mean  large  areas  of  pro\  incial 
concern  and  Ryan  obviates  that  very  difficulty 
which  the  Attorney  General  continues  to  bring 
up.    Has  he  an  answer  to  Professor  Ryan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\'e  said  that  to  wire 
tap,  to  eavesdrop  by  electronic  means,  is  a 
serious  thing,  a  repulsive  thing.  But  I  have 
said  that  the  police,  if  they  are  properly  to 
protect  the  public  against  crime,  should  have 
the  right  under  strict  control.    I  think  that  in 
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order  to  bring  that  about,  you  must  make 
wire  tapping  an  offence  for  other  citizens 
and  if  the  police  are  to  do  it,  you  must  have 
them  do  it  under  control. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course,  but  the  Minis- 
ter does  not  have  to  wait  until— 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  my  friend  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  indi- 
cated last  night  that  there  was  a  jurisdictional 
question  here  and  I  think  he  was  very  right. 
Apart  from  making  it  a  criminal  offence,  this 
involves  the  field  of  communication.  And  I 
am  not  going  to  go  into  that  at  this  moment. 
But  I  did  feel  that  since  it  was  very  closely 
related  to  the  whole  field  of  criminal  investi- 
gation and  since  it  would  be  or  should  be  an 
offence  to  eavesdrop,  that  it  should  be  there- 
fore where  our  other  criminal  law  is,  one 
law  across  Canada,  at  the  federal  level. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Attorney  General  says  this 
about  so  many  things. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  it  is  very  true 
about  many  things,  we  are  talking  very 
frequently  now  about  constitutional  matters: 
whose  power  is  it,  whose  jurisdiction  is  it, 
where  does  the  field  of  responsibility  lie?  It 
is  taking  wiser  men  than  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  to  decide  these  things.  And 
they  are  not  going  to  be  decided  quickly; 
there  are  open  questions  here. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  for  police  puiposes, 
the  Attorney  General  has  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  these  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  should  be  given  the  courtesy  of  reply- 
ing to  the  lengthy  debate  that  took  place 
yesterday.  The  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion have  had  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
views. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect, may  I  say  that  some  of  the  inter- 
jections are  very  helpful  and  I  do  not  mind 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  would  say  I  recognize 
that,  and  when  they  are  orderly,  brief  inter- 
jections, they  would  be  quite  permissible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  very  thing  I  am 
seeking  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  control  the 
use  of  police  equipment  and  I  say  the  proper 


body  to  do  it  is  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion which,  of  course,  will  be  guided  by  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and 
others,  I  am  sure,  who  can  ad\dse  him  as 
well. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Would  the  Attorney  General 
permit  a  veiy  short  question?  Would  he 
please  direct  his  comments  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  of  how  they  become  responsible 
to  us  in  the  Legislature,  having  regard  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in 
dieting  inforaiation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  had  covered  that,  I 
think,  before  the  hon.  member  came  into  the 
House  and  I  would  refer  him  to  section  39  (a), 
subsection  7  particularly,  of  The  Police  Act. 

That  commission  is  appointed,  I  said,  at 
pleasure,  to  hold  ofiBce  at  pleasure,  by  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council.  It  reports 
through  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council.  The  report  must 
l>e  filed  in  this  House  promptly.  And  I  say  that 
that  commission  is  responsible  to  this  Legisla- 
ture. And  if  the  government  or  the  Legislature 
finds  the  commission  not  to  be  performing  its 
duties,  or  not  to  be  performing  satisfactorily 
or  not  to  be  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
in  a  way  that  suits  this  Legislature  or  this 
government  or  the  government,  then  the  com- 
mission may  be  dismissed  or  replaced. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
further  very  brief  question  on  this  point, 
without  departing  at  all  from  the  principle 
that  I  have  enunciated,  which  I  think  should 
be  the  accepted  one?  If  the  Minister  persists 
in  this,  will  the  orders  of  the  police  commis- 
sion under  clause  7  be  made  public  at  the 
time  they  are  first  promulgated  to  the  vari- 
ous commissions  throughout  the  province,  so 
that  we  can  discuss  them  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Act  as  proposed  provides  that  by  sec- 
tion 7  the  commission  may  by  order  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  use  of  any  equipment  by  a 
police  force  in  Ontario  or  its  members.  Now, 
I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  who  last  night  seemed  concerned  that 
he  would  not  see  these  orders,  that  he  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  I  suggest 
to  him  that  he  will  see  them.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  if  he  will  look  at  The  Regulations 
Act  the  definition  of  regulation  is  contained 
in  section  1.  The  Act  is  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
1960,  chapter  349,  and  the  member  will  find 
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the  definition  of  "regulation"  in  section  1(d), 

and  I  would  read  it: 

Regulation  means  a  regulation,  rule, 
order,  or  by-law  of  a  legislative  nature, 
made  or  approved  under  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  an  ojBB- 
cial  of  the  government,  or  a  Board  of  Com- 
mission, all  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council— 

And  then  it  says  "but  does  not  include",  and 
it  excludes  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and 
certain  other  agencies.  But  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  and  without  question  that  the  order 
made  by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  under 
section  7  of  the  proposed  bill  will  be  a  regu- 
lation which  must  be  filed  and  published. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  the  Attorney  General  a  question? 
It  would  not  be  gazetted,  am  I  correct  in 
saying  that? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  No,  he  said  gazetted. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  did  not  say  gazetted. 
Would  these  orders  be  published  in  the 
Ontario  Gazette? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  The  Regulations 
Act  does  provide  that  regulations  must  be 
published. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney 
General  would  perhaps— not  immediately  but 
some  time— give  us  the  authority  for  that, 
because  it  is  my  impression  that  they  are  not 
all  gazetted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Regulations  have  to  be 
published. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  have  got  it 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  5  of  the  same 
Act:  "Every  regulation  shall  be  published  in 
the  Ontario  Gazette  within  one  month  of  its 
filing"— so  these  regulations  under  the  Act 
must  be  published  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
clear  up  that  point  because  it  seemed  to  raise 
a  lot  of  difficulty  with  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  and  I  felt  all  through  the  discussion 
yesterday  that,  with  respect  to  certain  mem- 
bers,   they    had    not    read    The    Police    Act. 


They  had  perhaps  read  this  bill,  but  they 
had  not  read  it  in  the  context  of  the  other 
legislation  which  we  possess  and  which  is  on 
our  statute  books.  And  they  certainly  had 
not  read  it  with  respect  to  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  The  Police  Act  out  of  which  several 
of  these  amendments  grew,  some  of  them 
which  were  very  slight  variations  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed  last  year. 

I  just  want  to  continue  for  one  moment 
on  the  distinction  between  the  wiretapping 
situation  and  other  equipment  as  I  would 
consider  it  generally,  and  its  use  by  police 
forces.  I  have  said  that  I  felt  it  should  be 
a  federal  Act  to  control  that  field  of  wire- 
tapping, and  I  have  indicated  why  I  think  so, 
and  perhaps  it  could  be  interpreted  that 
section  7  would  give  some  authority  here  to 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  But  I  would 
suggest  it  would  be  only  an  interim  or  a 
temporary,  stop-gap  situation  until  the  federal 
legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.     Bullbrook:     What    if    the     Attorney 

General  occupied  the  field? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  But  in  the  absence  of 
federal  legislation  the  government  could— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  that  if  one  considers  this  an  occu- 
pation in  the  field  that  federal  legislation 
could  take- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Attorney  General 
should  take  it  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Take  it  back?  Hon. 
members  know  that  this  matter  of  electronic 
surveillance  is  being  studied  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary committee  at  Ottawa;  and  that  we 
have  sent  forward  to  that  committee  our 
representations— particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore— we  sent  for- 
ward the  report  which  we  requested  from  our 
law  reform  commission.  This  was  largely,  I 
think,  based  upon  the  submissions  of  Pro- 
fessor Ryan  in  the  study  which  he  did  on  the 
invasion  of  privacy,  which  was  the  title 
which  the  commission  gave  to  that  report. 
So  if  we  have  here  in  section  7  something 
which  hon.  members  might  interpret  as  being 
an  authority  to  our  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  the  matter  of  wiretapping, 
I  say  to  them  that  I  should  think  it  would  be 
only  a  short  time  if  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
move  into  that  area,  until  we  have— and  I  feel 
this  very  hopefully— legislation  which  will 
govern  this  particular  new  and  troublesome 
situation,  one  which  gives  us  much  concern. 
We  will  have  legislation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  will  determine  not  only  how 
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police  forces  shall  move  in  this  area,  but 
perhaps— and  I  hope  also— the  whole  field 
of  the  invasion  of  privacy,  and  how  private 
persons  can  be  restrained  from  eavesdropping 
on  each  other  in  the  commercial  world  as 
well. 

Now  if  there  is  something  left— I  have  to 
take  the  occasion  to  say— where  the  province 
should  move  into  this  area,  then  I  think  we 
will  not  evade  that  responsibility,  but  I  trust 
that  all  the  vehement  opposition  expressed  to 
section  7  will  be  somewhat  mitigated  by 
what  I  have  said.  This  Act,  Bill  178,  is  not 
a  Aery  large  bill  and  I  think  there  are  really 
only  two  sections  which  have  particular  con- 
cern as  I  gather  from  the  remarks  of 
members.  One  was  section  2,  defining  senior 
officers,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  great  furor  about  this,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  be  based  upon  a  misunderstanding,  and 
all  of  which  was  mistaken,  based  on  false 
premises,  and  drawing  wrong  conclusions. 

I  was  asked  by  one  speaker,  was  there  any 
consultation  on  this  matter  with  the  police 
associations?  I  would  like  to  say  that  for  the 
past  three  years,  at  least,  this  matter  has 
been  discussed  with  the  police  governing 
authorities,  with  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion, with  the  Ontario  Police  Association,  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association  and 
with  the  heads  of  police  forces;  and  there 
has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
this  matter  of  differentiation  and  the  definition 
of  senior  officer,  and  of  allowing  the  senior 
officers  to  form  an  association  of  their  own. 

It  was  two  years  ago,  I  believe,  that  I 
had  a  meeting  in  my  office  in  this  building 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Association,  representatives  of  the  Provincial 
Police  Association,  the  head  of  the  provincial 
police,  the  police  commission,  the  members 
of  the  police  governing  authorities;  in  fact, 
everyone  that  was  concerned  with  policing  at 
all  was  represented  there.  We  had  a  very  full 
discussion  about  various  police  matters  as 
we  do  from  time  to  time,  and  this  matter  was 
fully  discussed,  and  at  that  meeting  the  matter 
of  allowing  the  senior  members  of  forces— 
that  would  be  inspector  and  up— to  form  their 
own  association,  was  agreed  upon  by  all  those 
present.  Everyone  left  that  meeting  with  a 
firm  agreement  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  members  of  police  forces— those  who 
are  inspector  and  up— to  be  named  as  senior 
members  and  to  allow  them  to  form  their  own 
association  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and  if  50 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  force  decided  to  take  that  option, 
or  to  take  that  course. 


We  had  prepared  a  section  similar  to  that 
in  this  bill  on  that  matter  at  that  time.  Some 
little  time  after  I  did  get  representation  from 
members  of  the  Ontario  Police  Association 
that  they  thought  perhaps  they  were  being 
a  bit  hasty,  that  they  had  not  perhaps  thought 
it  out  fully,  and  that  perhaps  we  should  not 
move  foi^ward  at  that  time,  so  I  deferred  it, 
and  I  deferred  it  last  year,  but  I  bring  it 
forward  now. 

Let  me  say  this  to  members:  I  think  every 
hon.  member  is  aware  that  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Police  Force  the  senior  members 
of  the  force  have  formed  their  own  associa- 
tion and  they  are  treated  differently- and  this 
is  contrary  to  the  law.  They  are  treated 
differently,  they  are  not  bargained  for  by  the 
association;  and  my  understanding  is  that 
they  do  not  pay  dues  to  the  association,  but 
strictly  speaking  they  are  members  of  the 
force  and  I  suppose  legally  one  could  argue 
that  they  are  members  of  the  whole  associa- 
tion. But  they  are  out  and  this  is  a  situation 
which  is  not  good,  which  should  not  continue 
without  some  sanction.  To  leave  it  other- 
wise, I  think,  would  be  intolerable. 

Now  this  Act,  this  section  2,  does  not  take 
away  bargaining  rights.  They  bargain.  First 
of  all,  they  have  the  option  to  come  out  if 
they  wish  and  there  must  be  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  senior  members  who  decide  to 
fonn  their  own  association;  they  have  the 
option  to  come  out.  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Dennis  Latten,  who 
is  the  agent,  I  believe,  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Association,  said: 

I  have  canvassed  the  situation  in  Hamil- 
ton and  other  places,  and  I  see  no  push 
for  this  sort  of  thing  at  all,  I  see  no  demand 
by  the  senior  members  that  they  come  out 
and  form  their  own  association. 

Well,  all  right,  if  there  is  no  request  for  it, 
if  there  is  no  urgency  for  it,  there  is  no 
demand  for  it  by  senior  members,  then  they 
will  not  come  out,  but— 

An  hon.  member:  They  can  be  pressured. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  they  cannot  be  pres- 
sured. And  let  me  explain— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
were  given  extra  pay  increases  to  get  out.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick:  There  is  no  point  in  the 
Minister  just  shaking  his  head. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
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Mr.  J.  Renwick:  They  were  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  collective  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  can  come  out; 
they  can  come  out  and  they  can  bargain. 
Their  bargaining  rights  are  there.  Nothing 
has  been  taken  away.  I  would  say  if  the 
Ontario  Police  Association  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans)— his  remarks 
were  very  strong  on  this  point— to  make  them 
stay  in  if  they  feel  they  should  come  out,  is 
a  denial  of  their  freedom.  To  make  them  stay 


Mr.  J.  Renwick:  TJiat  is  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  police  constables. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Oh  no! 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): It  is  entirely  diflPerent. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  cannot  deny 
the  charges  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  at  least  let  me 
say  tliis:  this  section  will  force  no  one  to  do 
anything;  it  is  purely  optional. 

Mr.    J.    Renwick:    The    tie    that    unites    is 
much  greater  than  any  tie  that  the  Minister 
can  suggest  should  be  cut- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  East):  Why  put 
the  section  in,  without  any  efiFect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Because  there  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  feeling  of  senior  members  that  they 
should  have  their  own  association.  And  as  I 
am  quoted,  I  understand,  in  the  brief  which 
Mr.  Syd  Brown  was  good  enough  to  present 
to  the  members  of  -the  Opposition  with  which 
he  did  not  present  to  any  members  on  my 
side  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Because  the  Minister  allowed 
meetings  to  be  cancelled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  had  two  or  three  meet- 
ings lined  up  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  anyone  did  not  get 
into  my  office  at  any  time,  it  was  their  own 
lack  of  coming.  He  cancelled  the  meeting  if 
he  did  not  come  to  my  office. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  if  I  may  just  clarify  that  point.  We 


invited  Mr.  Syd  Brown  and  Mr.  Latten  to 
come  to  our  caucus  to  explain  their  reactions 
to  the  hill,  and  at  that  time  we  requested  the 
information.  The  same  opportunity  was  un- 
doubtely  available  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
explanation. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  also  Ix'side  the 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Brown 
quotes  something  which  he  saw  in  the  news- 
paper where  I  said  (this  has  to  do  with  bar- 
gaining): "The  man  who  is  being  directed 
by  a  senior  officer  should  not  be  bargaining 
to  set  the  senior  officer's  pay."  And  there  is 
a  point  there;  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  There  is  a  big- 
ger point  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  a  point  there. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  is  creating 
an  hierarchy  which  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  the  member  may 
say  that,  but  the  man  who  has  to  impose— 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pitman  (Peterborough):  It  is 
not— 

Hon.   Mr.  Wishart:   The  man  who  has  to 

impose— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  If  the  Minister  wants  an 
authoritarian  bureaucracy  built  up  in  the 
police  forces  within  Ontario,  he  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  is  stratifying  the 
forces  on  a  military  line.  It  is  becoming  a 
militia. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Tlie  arguments  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  should  discontinue. 
They  do  not  constitute  proper  debate,  Tlie 
hon.  Attorney  General. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick  (Scarborough  Centre): 
When  they  turn  on  the  Minister,  he  will  cry 
out,  "Why?" 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:   There   is  some   reason 
why  tlie  man  who  has  to  exert  discipline,  who 
has  to  direct- 
Mr.     J.     Renwick:     He     does     not     exert 
discipline. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  does— oh,  nonsense! 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  there  not  discipline 
in  the  pohce  force? 

Mr.  J.  Renwick:  Of  course  there  is  dis- 
ciphne  in  the  police  force. 

Hon.   Mr.  Wishart:    The   man  who  has   to 

exert  it,  the  man  who  has  to  direct  it,  the 
man  who  has  to  see  that  duties  are  carried 
out  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  J.  Renwick:  The  Minister  had  better 
have  a  study  made  of  the  nature  of  the 
office  involved  in  all  these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  had 
better  tlirow  that  book  at  a  criminal  and  see 
if  that  stops  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  very  glad,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  have  interjections  but  I  notice  my 
time  is  being  used  up.  I  must  ask  that  I  be 
allowed  to  proceed  now  without  interruption. 

I  say  there  is  good  reason  for  this  section. 
But  I  say  it  is  optional,  and  I  point  out  to 
hon.  members  tliat  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  left  optional  is  because  there  are  small 
forces  where  i>erhaps  there  are  only  two  or 
three  or  maybe  one  senior  officer  witli  the 
rank  of  inspector  or  higher. 

In  the  great  majority  of  forces,  this  section 
will  not  come  into  play  at  all  because  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  numbers  to  form  an 
association.  I  think  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
result.  In  any  case,  it  is  optional;  in  any 
case,  it  has  good  reason  behind  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  are  tlie  good  reasons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  one  more  thing, 
and  this  I  think  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
point.  It  has  worked,  and  worked  well,  in  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  where  there  is  a 
definition  and  a  distinction  between  all  those 
who  hold  the  rank  above  those  of  staff- 
sergeant;  they  are  dealt  with  differently. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Different  responsibilities 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  have  different 
responsibilities;  I  thank  the  hon.  member.  That 
is  exactly  the  point  I  make. 

Mrs.  M.  Renwick:  Different  from  the  in- 
spector. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  are  treated  dif- 
ferently in  their  pay  and  other  matters,  so— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  present  to  you  the 
example  which  has  worked  well  in  perhaps 
the  best  force,  the  best  police  force,  which 
you  could  find  anywhere,  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police.  It  has  worked.  So  we  are  not 
bringing  about  something  new. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  was  said— and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  clear  misunderstanding  here 
—that  we  were  trying  to  reappoint,  to  arbitra- 
tion boards,  judges,  judges  who  sat  on  other 
police  commissions.  I  would  like  to  clear  that 
once  and  for  all. 

There  is  no  such  attempt  in  the  Act. 
The  marginal  note— let  me  find  it— to  section 
3  does  refer  that  this  would  make  possible 
the  appointment  of  a  judge— a  county  judge, 
a  county  court  judge— by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  rather  than,  or  instead 
of,  the  Attorney  General.  And  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  section  4. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  by  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  in  the  Moore  matter,  it 
was  made  pretty  clear  that  a  judge  who  sat 
on  another  board  of  police  commissioners,  or 
on  a  board  of  police  commissioners,  should 
not  sit  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  arbitration. 

Now,  I  am  aware  of  this,  and  I  think  hon. 
members  may  take  my  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that 
decision. 

And  Mr.  McRuer  has  said,  of  course,  that 
judges  should  not  act  for  pay,  at  least  outside 
of  their  ordinary  judicial  functions.  And  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  decision 
has  reduced  the  judges  which  we  ordinarily 
appointed  to  boards  of  police  commissions,  to 
those  who  do  not  sit  or  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  boards  of  police  commissioners; 
and  they  are  very  few,  a  handful.  We  are 
still  able  to  ask  this  small  number  to  serve, 
if  they  will  serve,  and  they  serve,  of  course, 
v/ithout  pay. 

But  in  the  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
the  question,  the  argument  was  raised  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  no  power,  that  the 
point  by  the  Attorney  General  was  not  proper 
by  virtue  of  a  section  in  The  Judges  Act,  that 
the  Attorney  General  could  not  direct  them, 
that  if  they  were  to  be  given  any  duty  of 
this  kind,  that  it  should  be  tlie  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. 

In  sections  3  and  4,  the  only  changes  there 
are  are  simply  to  meet  that  argument.  So 
that  if  we  should  find  a  judge  who  does  not 
sit  on  a  board  of  police  commissioners  and 
who  is  willing  to  serve,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Gouncil  could  appoint  him. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
write  it  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  that  is  all  those 
sections  amount  to;  that  is  all  they  amount 
to.  So  have  no  fear  that  there  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  boards  of  arbitration  in  police 
matters,  judges  who  sit  on  boards  of  police 
commissions. 

And  let  me  say  this  for  the  judges— I  want 
to  say  just  a  word  for  the  judges— I  think  that 
down  through  the  years,  sitting  on  boards  of 
arbitration,  whether  they  sat  on  other  police 
commissions  or  not,  they  have  done  excellent 
work.  They  have  brought  to  those  bodies  their 
independence,  their  knowledge,  their  objec- 
tivity, their  judicial  attitude  and  they  have 
given  decisions  which  I  think  have  been  of 
excellent  value  to  the  police  association  whose 
matters  they  were  sitting  in  arbitration  upon. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well  really,  nobody  said 
otherwise,  nobody— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  no.  But  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  ap- 
point a  judge  and  in  the  Stewart  decision 
there  was  no  suggestion  there  that  any  judge 
had  acted  in  a  partial  way  or  in  a  subjective 
way,  just  the  supposition  put  forward  that 
because  the  judge  sat  on  another  board  of 
police  commissioners  he  could  not  act  objec- 
tively, that  he  might  be  influenced. 

I  accept  that,  but  justice  must  appear  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  is  right.  That  is  the 
whole  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
think  perhaps  the  police  associations  have 
done  themselves  a  disservice  because  we  are 
finding  it  very  diJBScult  with  the  handful  of 
judges  left,  and  seeking  persons  to  sit  on 
boards  of  arbitration,  to  find  persons  who 
have  the  quality  of  judges,  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  to  deal  properly  with  these 
matters  which  come  before  them  on  arbitra- 
tion. 

But  I  assure  the  House— and  I  must  pass 
on— we  are  not  appointing  to  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, judges  who  sit  on  boards  of  police 
commissions. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  again.  It  has  been  its  re- 
sponsibility, as  set  out  in  a  section  of  The 
Police  Act,  section  39(b),  there  are  many  func- 
tions set  out  there  and  we  add  to  those  func- 
tions by  section  7  of  this  Act.  One  of  the 
functions  has  been  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  police  college.    I  think  one  of  the  great 


things  which  that  commission  has  done,  is 
in  the  field  of  education  for  police  forces. 
Someone— someone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House— and  I  know  who  it  was,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  name  the  member— said,  "You 
should  do  away  with  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission." 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Why  does  the  Minister  hesi- 
tate to  name  the  member?  It  was  the  member 
for  Samia,  and  I  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  was  not  the  member 
for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  said  if  one  might  con- 
sider— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  I  heard 
was  not  the  member  for  Samia.  I  was  not 
going  to  name  him  and  I  am  still  not  going 
to  name  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  not  such  a  catastrophic 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  he  is  away  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whoever  it  was,  did  not  say, 
"Blow  up  the  Parliament  buildings." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
member  is  present  in  the  House.  I  think  he 
is  away  hanging  his  head  and  that  is  why 
I  do  not  want  to  name  him.  The  Ontario 
Police  Commission  has  done  a  very  first  rate 
job  in  the  administration  of  our  police  forces 
and  I  could  go  on  to  name  many  things 
which  it  has  done  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  police  forces.  That  is  why  I  feel  quite 
confident  in  entrusting  them  with  the  new 
powers  which  are  given  to  them  under  this 
Act. 

One  other  thing:  I  said,  when  this  bill  was 
introduced  in  this  House,  that  I  would  present 
it  to  the  legal  bills  committee.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  I  shall  welcome  there,  if  they 
come,  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Association.  Particularly  those  members,  be- 
cause some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
said  outside  this  House  to  the  Press,  and  I 
think  fed  to  some  of  the  Opposition  members 
of  this  House,  are  things  which  I  want  the 
opportunity  to  deny  in  the  face  of  those  mem- 
bers of  that  association.  Certain  things  which 
have  been  said  are  not  so  and  I  doubt  if 
they  vdll  say  them  to  my  face  in  the  legal 
bills  committee. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  always  accept  the  Min- 
ister's word. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  We  will  await  that  moment  of 
high  drama. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  await  that  con- 
frontation with  great  anticipation,  because  I 
hear  being  mouthed  from  across  the  House, 
things  which  I  recognize  from  certain  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  is  not  a  member  of  a 
police  force  but  is  simply  an  agent  who  has 
a  great  capacity  for  agitation. 

Mr.  Pitman:  No,  do  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  going  to  say 
it  as  I  see  it,  and  I  wait  to  meet  that  attitude 
in  the  legal  bills  committee. 

Now  just  one  other  thing.  There  is  no 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill.  A  motion  is 
offered  to  hoist  it.    In  other  words,  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  An  amendment  was  sug- 
gested for  section  7. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  other  words,  an 
amendment  to  destroy  it. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  so.  Six  months' 
hoist  has  always  meant  death. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  suggestion  was  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  in  control 
rather  than  the  police  commission,  in  section  7. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Six  months  hoist  is  death 
in  Parliamentary  language  and  I  know  it. 
"Wait,"  say  the  Liberals.  "Wait"  say  the 
NDP- 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  say,  de- 
feat the  bill! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  First  they  said,  "wait"; 
now  they  say  "kill  it". 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
We  say  vote  against  the  bill,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  is  a  little  mixed 
up.    We   said   that  about   the   Niagara  Falls 
bill.    This  one- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury says,  "will  you  not  wait?  I  would  like 
to  persuade  him;  will  he  not  wait;  go  back 
and  think  it  over,  wait  and  then,  we  get  the 
motion—" 


Mr.  Nixon:  We  said  we  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  bill  and  the  Minister  can  bring 
in  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  then  the  member 
for  Riverdale  says,  "Kill  it".  A  six  months' 
hoist  means  kill. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  all  say,  "kill  it". 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  well  it  is  good  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  voting  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  section  5? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  good  legislation.  It 
is  necessary  legislation,  it  is  going  forward 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  delayed.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  killed.    Section  5— 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  the  Minister  care  to 
deal  with  section  5? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  involves  an  import- 
ant principle. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  a  principle  that  cannot 
possibly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  means  the 
interpretation  by  the  police  commission? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  one  moment.  I 
think  I  can  answer  the  hon.  member  to  his 
satisfaction.  Yes,  section  5.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  just  answer  it  in  this  way.  If  I  could 
refer  the  hon.  member  to  the  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act  which  was  Bill  147.  I  do  not  know  what 
chapter  it  now  is  of  the  statutes  of  1968.  That 
section  is  there— section  7— and  as  I  recall 
there  was  no  objection,  no  debating  it.  The 
only  thing  that  is  changed  from  that  section 
to  the  present  section  5,  is  about  five  words. 
Instead  of  saying,  "Where  a  difference  arises" 
—I  will  read  it: 

Where  a  difference  arises  between  the 
parties,  relating  to  the  interpretation,  appli- 
cation or  administration  of  agreement  made 
under  Section  27,  or  of  a  decision  or 
award  of  an  arbitrator,  including  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  matter  is  arbitrable. 

Those  words  were  changed  to  read,  as  the 
members  sees  in  the  Act  before  him: 

—relating  to  the  interpretation  application 
or  administration  of  agreement  and  as  to 
whether  a  matter  is  a  proper  subject  for 
bargaining  or  arbitration. 
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Now  there  is  a  very  slight  change  for  clari- 
fication only,  of  the  language  and  bargaining 
procedures.  The  hon.  members  surely  realize 
the  bargaining  procedures  coming  up  through 
discussions  and  negotiation  and  arbitration 
still  remain  in  the  section  37,  I  believe  it  is, 
of  the  Act  and  of  the  following  sections. 
This  is  only  where  there  comes  a  question 
for  interpretation  of  a  matter,  perhaps  after 
an  arbitration  or  whether  a  matter  is 
arbitrable. 

This  was  in  the  Act  last  year  and  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  added,  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  accept  it.  The  unfortunate 
part  is,  because  it  was  there  last  year,  does 
not  make  it  any  more  palatable  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Does  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  have  further  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  I  have  fully  answered  the  arguments 
that  were  put  forward.  I  certainly  would  ask 
the  House  to  defeat  this  proposed  hoist 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Wishart  had  moved  that 
Bill  178  be  now  read  a  second  time.  Mr.  J. 
Renwick  had  moved  that  the  motion  that 
Bill  178  be  now  read  a  second  time  be 
amended  by  deleting  therefrom  the  word 
"now"  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"this  day,  six  months  hence". 

The  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
word  "now"  shall  stand  as  part  of  the  motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  which 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  on  the  follow- 
ing vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Allan 

Ben 

Auld 

Bukator 

Bales 

Bullbrook 

Boyer 

Bun- 

Carrutliers 

Deacon 

Carton 

Deans 

Davis 

De  Monte 

Demers 

Farquhar 

Evans 

Ferrier 

Gilbertson 

Gaunt 

Gomme 

Gisborn 

Grossman 

Haggerty 

Haskett 

Lawlor 

Henderson 

Lewis 

Hodgson 

MacDonald 

(Victoria- 

Martel 

Haliburton) 

Nixon 

Hodgson 

Peacock 

(York  North) 

Pilkey 

Navs 

Pitman 
Reid 

(Rainy  River) 
Reid 

(Scarborough  East) 
Renwick 

(Riverale) 
Renwick  (Mrs.) 

(Scarborough  Centre) 
Singer 
Spence 
Young-27. 


Ayes 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Lawrence 

(Carleton  East) 
Meen 

Momingstar 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Randall 
Reilly 
Renter 
Robarts 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Snow 
Stewart 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Winkler 
Wishart 
Yaremko— 41. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 

are  41,  the  "nays"  are  27. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  for  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  178  now  carried. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bil 


THE  HUMAN  TISSUE  ACT,  1962-1963 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  I 
move  second  reading  of  Bill  57,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Human  Tissue  Act,  1962-1963. 

About  six  months  ago  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents—let us  call  her  Miss  Brown— asked  me 
how  she  could  be  reasonably  sure  that,  in  the 
event  of  her  sudden  death,  the  best  possible 
use  would  be  made  of  her  body  in  helping 
others  who  were  in  need  of  spare  parts,  to 
enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  or  even 
to  continue  living  at  all.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  concern  of  Miss  Brown  and 
many  people  who  wish  to  donate  their  bodies 
for  medical  purposes,  but  have  doubts  about 
the  red  tape  involved. 

Miss  Brown  knew,  of  course,  of  the  eye 
bank  of  Canada  cards  which  many  Canadians 
carry.  This  card  has  a  consent  form  on  it 
which  the  donor  signs.  On  the  reverse  side, 
tliere  is  room  for  the  signature  of  the  husband 
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or  wife,  next-of-kin  or,  I  quote,  "the  person 
lawfully  in  charge  of  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased", as  well  as  a  place  for  a  witness's 
signature.  The  address  of  the  department  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  the  telephone  numbers  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  night  and 
day,  are  given  on  the  card.  Thus,  in  the  event 
of  death,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
wishes  of  the  carrier  of  the  card  will  become 
known,  and  his  eyes  will  be  made  available 
to  someone  who  might  otherwise  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  blindness. 

Because  eyes  can  be  preserved  for  some 
considerable  time  before  a  transplant  opera- 
tion is  performed,  there  may  be  only  a  few 
occasions  on  which  the  existence  of  an  eye 
bank  card  may  prove  indispensable. 

In  the  matter  of  kidneys  and  blood  vessels 
however,  the  transplant  must  take  place  with- 
in an  hour  or  two  of  death.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  giving  of  consent  is  a  matter  of 
crucial  importance.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
When  a  fatal  accident  occurs  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  locate  any  relative  at  all.  It  may 
be  legally  impossible  to  make  a  transfer  of  a 
kidney  from  the  body  of  a  young,  healthy, 
vigorous  person,  to  another  person  who  will 
almost  certainly  die  soon,  unless  the  trans- 
plant is  made.  In  such  a  crisis,  it  would  be 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  person  whose  life 
would  be  saved,  that  the  potential  donor  had 
indicated  his  wish  to  permit  such  a  trans- 
plant. At  the  present  time,  should  I  die 
outside  a  hospital,  even  if  I  have  stated 
publicly,  and  even  if  I  have  a  letter  on  my 
person  indicating  my  willingness  to  donate 
any  parts  of  my  body  that  may  be  of  value, 
still,  unless  my  relatives  were  available  to 
give  consent,  my  wishes  would  be  frustrated, 
and  the  transplant  could  not  take  place. 

This  bill,  Bill  57,  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  further  consent.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, in  most  deaths  caused  by  fatal  acci- 
dents and  occurring  outside  a  hospital,  the 
time  lost  in  the  securing  of  further  consent 
would  be  crucial  to  the  person  in  need  of  a 
transplant.  It  is  in  deaths  of  this  kind  that 
the  potential  donors  are  most  likely  to  have 
healthy  tissues.  It  is  in  accidental  deaths,  too, 
that  next  of  kin  are  most  likely  to  be  dijBBcult 
to  find.  This  bill  would  reduce  the  difficulties 
I  have  mentioned. 

The  other  aspect  of  this  bill  concerns  in- 
dividuals who  have  not  already  designated 
themselves  as  donors.  At  present,  their  bodies 
may  be  donated  only  by  a  spouse,  if  there  is 
one,  otherwise  by  an  adult  son  or  daughter, 
if    there    is    one;    otherwise    by    a    parent,    if 


there  is  one  still  alive,  otherwise  by  the 
person  in  lawful  possession  of  the  body.  This 
Bill  57  would  permit  consent  to  be  given 
by  the  next  available  next  of  kin.  At  the 
present  time,  if  a  man  of  50  who  is  not  a 
designated  donor,  dies  unexpectedly  in 
hospital,  and  only  his  25-year-old  daughter  is 
available,  she  cannot  give  consent,  no  matter 
how  well  she  may  know  the  wishes  of  her 
father,  who  is  dead,  or  of  her  mother,  who  is 
unavailable.  When  the  mother  eventually 
arrives  on  the  scene  it  may  be  too  late  for  a 
transplant  to  be  made— a  transplant,  perhaps 
even  to  another  member  of  the  family  or  to 
a  friend.  Her  sorrow  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  might  have  been  assuaged  somewhat 
by  the  consolation  of  his  donating  the 
transplant;  but  as  the  law  stands  now,  her 
unavailability  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  life-saving 
transplant  operation. 

It  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  enquire  how  urgent  is  the  need 
for  transplants  of  human  tissues.  Recently,  on 
March  10,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indicated 
that  an  estimated  8,000  Americans  will  die 
in  1969,  for  lack  either  of  an  artificial  kidney 
machine,  or  of  an  actual  kidney  transplant. 
Kidney  transplant  operations  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  ever  since 
1954,  with  an  increasingly  high  rate  of 
success.  Up  to  last  year,  75  per  cent  of  the 
transplant  patients  who  received  the  kidneys 
from  a  blood  relative  had  survived  for  at 
least  one  year.  The  one-year  survival  rate  for 
a  person  who  received  a  kidney  from  a 
cadaver  was  45  per  cent.  Only  about  2,000 
kidney  transplants  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  since  1954,  largely  because  of 
a  shortage  of  supply. 

Recently,  a  leading  British  surgeon  ap- 
pealed to  the  several  million  motorists  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  bequeath  their  bodies 
for  spare-part  transplant  operation.  He  pre- 
dicted that  this  would  save  2,000  lives  yearly. 
The  Automobile  Association  of  Great  Britain 
has  supported  his  appeal  to  have  every  mem- 
ber sign  and  carry  a  consent  form  in  his 
driver's  licence.  The  United  Kingdom  consent 
form  is  headed:  "Consent  to  Medical  Use  of 
Body  in  Event  of  Death,  Human  Tissue  Act, 
1961." 

I,     (  name  ) 

of,  (         address         ) 
request  that  in  the  event  of  my  death,  my 
body,  or  any  part  thereof,  suitable  for  the 
the  purpose   of  being  used   therapeutically 
in   the   body   of  another  human   being,   be 
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removed  for  such  purpose,  subject  to  the  things:    first,    to    have    The    Department    of 

removal  being  authorized  by  any  hospital  Health   introduce   legislation   similar   to   that 

where  my  body  may  then  be,  or  by  any  suggested  in  Bill  57;  and  second,  to  have  The 

other  person  lawfully  in  possession  of  my  Department  of  Transport  popularize  consent 

body.  forms,  perhaps  even  by  incorporating  them 

Signed  ^^  ^®  driver's  permit. 

Witnessed  by  (signature)  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to  hon. 

Address  of  witness  members  that  in  supporting  this  bill  the  life 

Relationship  of  witness  to  donor  ^^^V  save  may  be  that  of  a  relative  or  of  a 

D^Iq  friend,  if  not  their  own. 

An  editorial  in  the  Riverside  News,  Windsor,  Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Ontario,  last  December,  says  in  part:  Speaker,  my  compliments  to  the  member  for 
According  to  the  public  service  division  Sandwich-Riverside  for  the  effort  he  has  ex- 
of  British  Motor  Holdings,  manufacturers  ^«"^J*^  «"^  ^^^  research  he  has  undertaken 
of  Austin,  MG  and  Jaguar  cars,  the  British  °"  ^'^  important  matter. 
Medical  Association  approves  this  plan,  I  might  take  this  opportunity,  if  I  could 
although  pointing  out:  "Even  though  a  be  permitted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  corn- 
person  has  bequeathed  his  body,  the  next  ment,  without  in  any  way,  suggesting  that 
of  kin's  permission  is  still  required.  we,  in  this  party,  are  prepared   to  give  up 

the  occasion  twice  weekly  when  we  use  an 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  law  in  hour  of  the  time  of  the  House  for  matters 

Britain  is  similar  to  that  in  Ontario  on  this  jear  to   the  hearts   of  private  members.    It 

point.  The  editorial  continues:  occurs  to  me  that  there  might  be  some  merit. 

The    British    surgeon    believes    that    his  however,  in  dispensing  with  this  privilege  for 

form  will  reduce  the  valuable  time  it  takes  the  remainder  of  this  sitting. 

to  contact  a  relative  after  death. 

An  hon.  member:  Particularly  when  there 

Tihat  is  the  end  of  the  Riverside  News  edi-  jg  jjq  government  interest, 
torial. 

There  are  two  approaches,  Mr.  Speaker:  To  Mr.  Farquhar:  It  seems  we  will  be  dealing 

amend  the  law,  as   Bill  57   attempts   to   do;  during  the  rest  of  this  week  with  some  mat- 

and  to  make  consent  cards  popular.  It  is  my  ters    of   pretty   high   priority,    and    it   would 

hope    that    both    approaches   will    be    taken.  seem  to  make  some  sense  to  use  all  of  the 

The  British  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  time  available  for  these  purposes, 

quotes  the  case  of  a  Battle  of  Britain  pilot  J  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  this  mat- 

who  had  a  transplant  and  has  lived  to  become  ter  other  than  to  point  out  how  this  Whip, 

a  grandfather.  He  estimated  that  one  quariier  for  one,  feels  about  this  matter, 

of  Britain's  aiinual  8,000  road  death  victims  j^^    Speaker,   in  the  enforced  absence  of 

could  be  used  by  surgeons  to  save  2,000    ives  ^^  ^^^j^^j  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^s  in  this  party  this 

a  year.  They  could  provide  eye  cornea    liver  ^^^ning,  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  at  least 

and  lung  transplants,  and  heart  and  kidney  ^^^^   ^^^   ^^  ^^  points   that  occur  to  me 

transplants.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^msal  of  this  bill. 

The  Canadian  Medic-Alert  Foundation,  176  j              ^^^  ^^^^^^  1  ^^  ^1,^  ^^^  ^„  ^ 

St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  finds  that  an  in-  ^^^J^^^^^     that  the  deceased  person  has 

creasmg  number  of  people  want  to  donate  ^    ^^^           ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  his  body  should 

their    organs    for    transplant    operations    and  ^l  ^^ J     This   is   an  important  section,   of 

these  people  are  now  asking  the  foundation  u     ..  o«  ^.^ «  ko„^  k^««  ,-«cfonr«c    in 

f      11.^       1.1       .11         1 1     ^1    .        .1  course,  because  there  nave  i)een  instances,  m 

for  bracelets  which  will  enable  their  wishes        .  r   i  j  *-«    ^i t^     ...u»-«    i-u-n. 

^    1     1            .          1.  ^  1               1     1.L  the    case   of   kidney   transplants,    where    the 

to  be  known  immediately  upon  death  or,  even  ,        ,    ,     i           1 1       ^  i_           j  u 

1    ^..         r       iU  •     1     ^.i!  •    •       •       ..  donor  s  body  could  not  be  used  because  no 

better,  when  their  death  is  imminent.  uunui »  u^^y  «.-^u                              ^     *    j      r 

,,  ,,         ^.      .      T  1.               .  J     u  one  was  available  to  give  consent.  And,  ot 

If  the  estmiates  I  have  quoted  above  are  ^            ^^  ^„  ^^^j^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^^  ^  individual 

correct    or    even    approximately    correct,    it  necessary  that  his   body  be  used 

seems  highly  likely,  if  not  certam,  that  dozens  "^      ,.      ,       ,           u  i         •       r  *u     j 

of  Ontario  citizens  will  die  in  the  next  few  immediately.    It  would  be  wise  if  the  donor 

months  simply  because  it  has  not  been  made  signed    a    document   dunng    his    lifetime    to 

easy    for   potential    donors    to    facilitate    the  Pennit  his  body  to  be  used  without  further 

disposal  of  their  bodies.    In  conclusion,  Mr.  consent.    Any   delay   could   be   fatal   to   the 

Speaker,  I  urge  hon.  members  to  support  this  recipient  of  the^  tissue  or  the  organ  from  a 

bill  and  to  urge  the  government  to  do  two  deceased  person's  body. 
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I  find  myself  opposed,  however— and  it  will 
take  some  convincing  before  I  can  agree  to 
the  principle  that  a  deceased  person's  body 
should  be  used  for  medical  science  if  that 
person  has  not  given  his  consent  during  his 
lifetime.  Any  executor,  administrator  or  next 
of  kin,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  donate  the  body  of  a  deceased 
person  to  medical  science,  if  the  deceased  per- 
son has  not,  during  his  lifetime,  agreed  to 
such  a  procedure.  These  are  my  sentiments 
in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  add  a  word.  You  know,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace; this  private  members'  hour  is  a  farce, 
with  banks  of  empty  seats  over  there.  If  one 
cannot  vote,  and  we  cannot  be  heard,  then 
I  think  we  should  abolish  the  thing. 

The  Act  itself  has  three  different  areas:  or 
that  is,  where  there  is  a  donor,  somebody 
who  has  in  an  official  way  said  he  wishes  to 
donate  parts  of  his  body  for  therapeutic, 
research  or  other  purposes,  and  he  dies  in  a 
hospital,  the  provisions  are  quite  clear  on 
the  role  of  the  administrator  of  the  hospital 
as  to  the  use  of  the  body. 

The  next  clause  is  where  a  person  who  is  a 
donor  dies  outside  the  hospital,  and  that  is 
specifically  what  we  are  on  in  section  1  here 
in  this  bill  today. 

There  is  a  third  situation,  where  someone 
who  is  not  a  donor  dies  either  in  or  outside 
the  hospital,  and  that  too  is  covered  in 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  bill.  All  are  covered, 
I  think,  in  a  sensible  way.  In  the  case  of  the 
donor  dying  in  the  hospital,  there  are  certain 
provisions  for  next  of  kin  who  would  have 
some  immediacy  there  to  enter  into  the  situa- 
tion. But,  where  the  donor  dies  in  a  place 
other  than  a  hospital,  my  colleague  says  that 
after  all  the  man  has  made  his  donation.  It 
is  quite  clear  and  in  black  and  white  and  it 
is  binding  enough,  that  in  that  circumstance, 
the  person  meeting  two  conditions— the 
person  who  has  knowledge  of  the  death  and 
also  that  the  deceased  is  a  donor— shall 
immediately  notify  the  coroner,  and  then  they 
may  go  on  with  the  necessary  transplant 
situation. 

In  the  situation  where  the  man  is  not  a 
donor  and  dies  either  in  or  outside  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  person  required  to  give  the 
authorization  referred  to  in  subsection  1  is 
not  available— and  that  has  to  do,  in  the 
following  order,  with  a  spouse,  children  over 
21,  parents,  brothers  or  sisters— if  each  in 
turn  is  not  present,  then  some  person  lawfully 
in  possession  of  the  body, 


Any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  1 
is  not  available  within  the  time  necessary 
for  effective  use  of  the  body,  the  next 
succeeding  person  referred  to  in  sub- 
section 1  who  is  a\ailable,  may  give  the 
authorization. 

And  that  is  not  in  the  present  Act,  saying  that 
you  may  cascade  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual, because  of  the  crucial  time  limits  in 
effecting  the  transplant. 

There  are  many  problems,  and  if  we  had 
time  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  ethical 
problems  arising  out  of  transplants.  First  of 
all,  the  basic  ethical  problem  as  to  whether 
a  person  has  a  right  to  allow  a  transplant, 
and  an  even  more  ethical  problem,  whether 
a  person  has  any  right  not  to  permit  a  trans- 
plant upon  their  person.  In  the  old  days,  I 
think,  Aquinas,  for  instance,  would  have  very 
grave  doubts  about  transplants.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
remaining  intact  would  perhaps  act  as  a 
barrier  to  allowing  other  persons  to  transpose 
parts  of  the  body. 

With  a  more  enlightened  view,  I  notice 
none  of  the  churches  coming  forward.  The 
theologians,  the  moral  theologians,  are  in  a 
quandary  on  this  particular  matter;  they  are 
not  saying  very  much,  if  you  have  noticed,  as 
in  many  other  things  in  contemporary  life.  So 
the  thing  is  coming  to  pass  regardless  of  their 
approval  or  disapproval. 

There  are  numerous  areas  of  problems, 
apart  from  that,  as  to  whether  a  person  has 
a  right  not  to  have  his  body  used  in  these 
particular  ways.  I  would  be  of  the  opinion 
that  with  the  wider  social  sense,  with  the 
common  unitarian  sense,  that  we  are  parts 
one  of  the  other.  This  is  beginning  to  come 
into  the  modem  world,  where  the  individual- 
istic stance  against  giving  up  parts  of  one's 
body  tends  to  dissipate  itself  and  disappear, 
and  I  would  trust  that  it  would  be  so. 

There  is  the  problem  of  what  is  the  moment 
of  death.  And  there  is  the  problem  of  medical 
experiments,  on  human  beings  as  such  in- 
volved in  the  donor  giving  his  body.  You 
know,  when  you  read  the  literature  on  all 
this,   it  sometimes  is  quite  shocking. 

I  looked  at  an  article  in  tlie  New  Republic 
of  December  3,  1966,  wherein  it  recounts 
how  the  investigators  of  the  Sloane-Kettering 
cancer  research  institute  innoculated  malig- 
nant cells  into  22  patients  at  another  highly 
regarded  medical  centre.  The  recipients  had 
been  merely  told  that  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing some  cells.  They  were  not  told  what  the 
nature  of  the  cell  was.    These  patients  were 
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incurable  patients  admittedly,  but  the 
morality  of  injecting  these  cells  is  \ery  ques- 
tionable. 

In  another  case,  throughout  history,  pre- 
mature infants  have  been  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  rich  in  oxygen.  They  had  found 
that  children  were  dying  under  these  circum- 
stances. Another  serious  thing  is  that  between 
high  oxygen  exposure  and  subsequent  de- 
velopment, irreversible  blindness  occurred  in 
premature  infants  as  a  result  of  that  rich 
oxygen.  They  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  this 
blindness  to  test  a  number  of  infants,  six  of 
whom  acquired  as  a  result  of  this  deliberate 
experiment,  irreversible  blindness.  I  would 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  taken  the 
enrichment  out  of  the  oxygen  to  see  what  the 
subsequent  effect  would  have  been.  Just  as 
if  they  had  never  dropped  the  atomic  bomb 
and  had  only  warned  the  Japanese,  they 
could  have  found  out  then  too  without  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  that  blind 
act. 

To  experiment  on  human  beings  in  this 
particular  way  is  a  most  questionable  thing. 

The  third  possibility  here  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  transplantation  and  transplants 
themselves  as  to  their  ethical  validity.  On 
the  whole,  of  course,  one  believes  that  they 
have  to  be  as  usual  surrounded  with  condi- 
tions. The  basic  conditions  that  have  been 
set  up  are  largely  in  terms  of  various  kinds  of 
consents  and  usually  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  and  a  body  of  members  of  the 
institute  or  hospital.  Carrying  out  the  experi- 
ment must  not  be  done  by  one  man  on  his 
own  discretion.  He  must  obtain  the  leave  of 
his  peers  in  this  regard.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  this  applies  only  at 
hospitals  under  federal  jurisdiction.  It  is  not 
so  at  local  hospital  levels  as  yet  in  that  coun- 
try. 

One  could  speak  about  the  kinds  of  ethical 
intuitions  involved  here.  After  all,  eating  food 
is  a  kind  of  transplant.  I  have  always  won- 
dered why  human  beings  had  such  a  neces- 
sary reaction  against  eating  each  other.  I 
mean,  how  are  your  ethics  founded?  Why  do 
we  react  against  cannibalism?  As  I  say,  it  is 
a  fonn  of  transplant  and  many  of  us  eat  ani- 
mal tissues.  Certainly  plant  tissue  has  always 
been  recognized.    Why  not  human  tissues? 

Is  there  some  link  between  the  stage  of 
cannibalism  and  the  fact  of  transplants  them- 
selves? Is  this  why  so  many  people  refuse 
to  donate  portions  of  their  bodies  at  all  to 
medical  research  or  to  eye  banks?  Very  few 
people  do  so,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
eye  bank  people. 


These  questions  of  course  arise  on  any  ex- 
tended debate  on  an  issue  of  this  kind.  It  all 
reminds  me  as  I  sit  down  of  the  case  of 
Freud  and  the  fundamental  talxK)  in  his  doc- 
trine, the  fact  that  settled  all  our  questions 
of  why  we  act  as  we  act  was  called  tlie  incest 
taboo.  We  have  a  natural  and  instinctive 
reaction  against  inchest  just  as  we  do  against 
cannibalism. 

All  our  ultimate  ethical  attitudes  are 
founded  on  such  instinctual  responses.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  segment  out  which  ones  have 
validity. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  May  I,  too, 
add  a  word  of  commendation  to  the  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  as  important  as  many 
issues  that  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  during  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour  but  it  is  a  point  of  interest. 

Speaking  of  the  private  members'  hour, 
may  I  also  add  a  word,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  feel 
it  is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  Its  pur- 
pose, of  course,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  government  certain  issues  and  I  think 
it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  value  in  this 
connection. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  it  appears 
to  be  replacing  to  a  great  extent  the  Throne 
Debate  and  the  Budget  Debate  when  private 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  matters  of 
concern  in  their  own  ridings  and  I  think  we 
have  to  be  concerned  about  this. 

In  discussing  this  with  the  Whips,  I  think 
there  is  tentative  agreement  that  we  relin- 
quish the  private  members'  hour  during  the 
rest  of  the  sitting,  certainly  Monday.  Being 
the  government's  day,  we  are  relinquishing 
Monday  and  going  on  with  the  business  of 
the  House,  which  is  urgent  and  where  certain 
legislation  must  be  approved  before  this 
present  sitting  recesses. 

With  respect  to  the  member's  bill,  I  am 
not  medically  qualified  to  express  too  many 
opinions  on  the  matter  of  tissue  transfer,  but 
I  did  look  over  the  legislation  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada.  I  think,  as  has  been 
the  pattern,  Ontario  introduced  legislation  in 
1962  and  a  large  number  of  the  other  prov- 
inces in  Canada  followed  suit,  with  New 
Brunswick  in  1964,  and  the  other  provinces 
in  1967  and  1968.  Their  legislation  is  very 
similar,  it  is  based  entirely  on  the  Ontario 
legislation,  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory 
in  every  other  jurisdiction. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 
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Mr.    Carruthers:    There    are    one    or    two 

aspects  of  the  bill  that  I  am  concerned  about 
and  which  the  member  for  Lakeshore  pointed 
out.  The  matter  of  religious  and  moral 
opinions  of  various  groups  in  the  province, 
these  would  have  to  be  considered  very 
seriously.  Certainly  the  idea  of  the  member 
for  Sandwich-Riverside  of  a  bracelet  or  a 
card  is  logical,  but  there  is  also  the  time 
factor  and  I  am  concerned  when  he  men- 
tioned time  factors.  Who  determines  what  the 
time  factor  is?  Because  I  understand  in  a 
heart  transplant,  for  instance,  the  time  is 
eight  minutes,  it  is  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  He  may  have  a  better  idea  as  far  as 
eyes  and  kidneys,  etc.,  are  concerned. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  to  verify  that  an 
individual  who  is  in  an  accident  and  is  killed 
is  a  donor  and  this  might  be  difficult  to  do. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  you  must  respect 
the  next  of  kin  who  may  have  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  anguish  if  steps  are  taken 
without  their  authorization. 


Mr,  Speaker,  the  present  legislation  is  under 
review  at  the  present  time  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
member's  suggestions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  speakers 
to  this  bill? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Before 
adjourning,  may  I  say  that  Monday  we  will 
deal  with  the  second  reading  of  Bill  195. 

An  hon.  member:  Will  there  be  a  private 
members'  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  understand  that  by 
agreement  there  will  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.50  o'clock,  p.m. 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  5935) 


Answers  to  questions  were  tabled,  as 
follows: 

33.  Mr.  r.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)- 
Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  — 
Further  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stephens 
before  the  public  accounts  committee  on 
February  26,  1969:  1,  Which  school  boards 
are  currently  using  the  computer  at  the 
education  data  centre?  2.  Which  boards  are 
running  time-tabling  programmes  on  this 
machine?  3.  Which  boards  are  running  in- 
dividual pupil  records  and  report  card  data 
on  this  machine?  4.  Where  are  the  tapes  kept 
while  in  the  custody  of  the  department?  5. 
What  persons  have  access  to  tapes  while  in 
the  custody  of  the  department?  6.  What 
security  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  that 
unauthorized  persons  do  not  have  access  to 
these  tapes?  7.  Does  the  facility  include  an 
erase  mechanism?  8.  Does  the  facility  in- 
clude a  mechanism  for  making  copies  of  tapes 
from  one  another?  9.  Who  operates  this 
equipment?  10.  Are  there  any  special  pro- 
visions attaching  to  employment  within  the 
education  data  centre?  11.  Have  any  persons 
employed  at  the  education  data  centre  since 
its  inception,  ever  been  employed,  before  or 
since,  in  a  credit  bureau  or  finance  company? 
12.  Is  the  Minister  absolutely  satisfied  that 
subjective  assessment  data  is  not  filtering  out, 
or  being  passed  out,  from  the  education  data 
centre,  to  unauthorized  persons  or  companies. 


for  consideration  or  otherwise?  13.  Will  the 
Minister  welcome  an  independent  security 
check  of  the  education  data  centre  by  a  com- 
petent and  experienced  surveillance  company? 
14.  Will  the  Minister  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  company  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  an  avenue  for  the  feeding  of  con- 
fidential pupil  record  information  to  rm- 
authorized  recipients  exists? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 

Davis): 

1.  As  part  of  an  experimental  programme  in 
regional  computer  centre  development,  the 
education  data  processing  branch  provides 
services  to  the  following  school  boards: 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board;  Ontario 
County  Board  of  Education;  Peel  County 
Board  of  Education;  and  York  County  Board 
of  Education. 

2.  A  timetabling  project  is  in  operation 
where  a  service  is  provided  to  specific  schools 
which  are  considered  to  be  valid  test  cases 
to  assess  computerized  scheduling.  This  is  a 
limited  undertaking  involving  a  few  schools, 
not  commitments  applicable  to  an  entire 
board.  As  of  March  1,  1969,  schools  in  the 
following  areas  were  involved:  Wentworth 
County,  Peel  County,  Stormont,  Dundas  and 
Glengarry  County,  Ontario  County,  Fort 
Frances-Rainy  River,  Etobicoke,  Hamilton, 
Timmins  and  Peterborough. 
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3.  Pupil  records  and  report  card  data  are 

part  of  the  student  administration  system  for 
the  three  county  boards  indicated  in  answer  1. 
Note:  For  the  next  series  of  questions,  it  is 
assumed  that  "tapes"  refer  to  computer  in- 
formation files  usually  retained  on  magnetic 
tape. 

4.  All  information  files  are  stored  in  the 
computer  library  maintained  by  the  education 
data  processing  branch  at  94  Cumberland 
Street,  Toronto  185. 

5.  The  computer  librarian,  the  computer 
room  supervisor,  the  project  supervisor  and 
the  management  staflF  have  access  to  all  stored 
data. 

6.  The  computer  library  is  locked  outside 
normal  working  hours.  During  normal  opera- 
tions, access  is  limited  to  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel previously  cited  and  to  computer  oper- 
ators. The  computer  room  supervisor  is 
specifically  instructed  to  deny  access  to  the 
facility  to  any  other  individuals. 

7.  When  an  information  file  becomes 
obsolete,  the  identification  is  removed,  there- 
by rendering  the  information  file  inaccessible. 
This  is  normal  practice  in  data  processing; 
data  "erasing"  takes  place  automatically  when 
the  tape  is  re-used. 

8.  Every  data  processing  facility  has  the 
capability  to  duplicate  information  files. 

9.  The  operations  staff  of  the  education 
data  processing  branch  operates  the  equip- 
ntent. 

10.  Normal  civil  service  requirements  apply 
to  employment  in  the  education  data  process- 
ing branch. 

11.  The  education  data  processing  branch, 
like  all  EDP  organizations,  has  been  aflBicted 
with  a  high  employee  turnover  rate  that 
approaches  25  to  50  per  cent  on  an  annual 
basis.  Considering  this  turnover,  covering  a 
five  year  span,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  accurately. 

12.  The  Minister  is  confident  that  adequate 
security  provisions  exist. 

13.  The  advisory  services  division  of  the 
Treasury  Board  secretariat,  which  frequently 
acts  as  a  consultant  to  the  education  data 
processing  branch,  has  been  requested  to 
review  existing  security  provisions  in  the 
EDP  branch  and  to  make  recommendations. 

14.  The  Department  of  Education  will  do 
everything  within  its  competence  to  imple- 
ment changes  in  security  procedures  if  such 
recommendations  result  from  the  above  study. 

62.  Mr.  Ben— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism  and  Information:   1.  Were  any  em- 


ployees of  The  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information  upgraded  in  their  job  classifica- 
tions retroactively?  2.  If  the  answer  to  the 
above  is  yes,  how  many  of  them  were  denied 
the  pay  increases  to  which  they  were  entitled 
from  the  period  to  which  the  upgrading  went 
back? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  (Mr.  Auld):  1.  Yes.  2.  None. 

65.  Mr.  T.  Reid  (Scarborough  East)— En- 
quiry of  the  Ministry  of  Education— Since  the 
Minister  may  request  from  the  principal  of 
Forest  Hill  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  "information  .  .  .  respecting  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  .  .  .  and  any  other  matter 
affecting  the  interests  of  tlie  school"  under 
Section  22  (2)  (g),  of  The  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act:  (a)  does  the  publication  of  a 
mimeographed  newspaper  by  a  group  of  high 
school  students  constitute  grounds  for  suspen- 
sion of  some  of  those  students  by  the  school 
principal  under  section  22  (2)  (k);  and  (h) 
does  the  free  association  of  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual students  into  a  group  constitute 
grounds  for  suspension  of  some  of  those 
students  by  the  school  principal  under  section 
22  (2)  (k)? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education:  (a) 
and  (b)  The  principal  of  a  school  has  the  re- 
sponsibility under  section  22  (2)  (a),  "to  main- 
tain proper  order  and  discipline  in  the  school." 
Under  clause  (k)  of  the  same  subsection,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  principal  "to  suspend  any 
pupil  guilty  of  persistent  truancy,  or  per- 
sistent opposition  to  authority,  habitual 
neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  profane  or  im- 
proper language,  or  conduct  injurious  to  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school,  and  to  notify  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  and  the  board 
and  the  inspector  of  the  suspension,  but  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  suspended 
may  appeal  against  the  action  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  board  which  has  power  to  re- 
move, confirm  or  modify  the  suspension." 

In  addition,  under  subsection  4  of  section 
16  of  O.  Reg.  339/66:  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools— General,  "...  a  principal 
is  in  charge  of  the  management  and  discipline 
of  his  school  and,  subject  to  revision  by  the 
inspector,  is  in  charge  of  the  organization  of 
his  school." 

Within  these  provisions,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  principal  to  determine  the 
grounds  for  suspension.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  in  the  particular  circumstances 
which  exist,  and  it  is  the  principal's  respon- 
sibility to  assess  these  factors  and  make  a 
determination. 
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67.  Mr.  Peacock— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education— 1.  How  many  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  rehgious  education 
in  the  pubHc  schools  were  printed?  2.  What 
was  the  total  cost  of  this  printing?  3.  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  to  Allan 
Fleming  for  all  services  involved  in  the  de- 
signing of  this  report? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Education:  1. 
15,000  copies.  2.  $22,838.99.  3.  A  contract  for 
the  design  and  printing  of  the  report  was 
placed  with  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
The  design  costs  were  not  separated  in  the 
contract.  No  fee  for  designing  the  report  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Allan  Fleming,  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

73.  Mr.  Martel-Enquiry  of  the  Ministry  of 
Mines:  1.  Did  an  inspector  from  The  De- 
partment of  Mines  question  a  man  or  men  in 
the  lunch  room  on  No.  6600  level  at  Creigh- 
ton,  who  overheard  the  instructions  given  by 
the  junior  shift  boss  to  Mr.  Jeffery  P.  Moe 
shortly  after  midnight  in  the  morning  he  was 
killed?  2.  Did  Mr.  Jeffery  P.  Moe  object  to 
these  instructions?  3.  Was  he  instructed  to  go 
on  a  muck  pile  with  a  scoop  team?  4.  Is  this 
not  contrary  to  regulations?  5.  Was  the  man 
working  alone  at  the  time  of  his  death? 
6.  Isn't  it  time  that  the  practice  of  men  work- 
ing alone  underground  be  discontinued?  7. 
Did  divisional  foreman  Roger  Stabback  find 
the  body?  8.  At  what  time?  9.  At  what  time 
were  the  OPP  and  mine  inspectors  notified  of 
the  fatality?  10.  At  what  time  did  the  OPP 
mines  inspector  reach  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent? 11.  Was  the  body  removed  from  the 
accident  site  before  the  arrival  of  either  the 
OPP  or  mines  official? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  A. 
F.  Lawrence):  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Yes.  4.  No. 
5.  Yes.  6.  Not  in  all  cases.  7.  No.  8.  N/A. 

9.  The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  at  6.10  a.m. 
District  Engineers  at  7.05  a.m.,  approximately. 

10.  At  approximately  9.15  a.m.  11.  Yes. 

74.  Mr.  MacDonald— Enquiry  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health— 1.  How  many  communities  in 
Ontario  with  a  population  over  3,000  do  not 
have  a  resident  dentist?  2.  How  many  dentists 
are  expected  to  graduate  from  Ontario  dental 
schools  in  1969?  3.  What  is  the  population 
per  practising  dentist  in  Ontario?  4.  How  does 
Ontario's  population-dentist  ratio  compare 
today  with  that  of  the  United  States  and 
Sweden?  (Hall  report,  1959:  Canada,  1  to 
3,000;  Sweden,  1  to  1,500;  and  U.S.A.,  1  to 
1,900).  5.  What  is  the  population-dentist  ratio 
recommended  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion? 


Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond): 

1.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  are  six 
communities  with  a  population  over  3,000 
which  do  not  have  a  resident  dentist.  (The 
reference  for  the  population  figures  is  tiie 
1969  Municipal  Directory  of  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs). 

2.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dentists 
graduated  from  the  Ontario  dental  schools  in 
1960. 

3.  The  population  per  practising  dentist  in 
Ontario,  as  of  May  30,  1969,  is  1  to  2,401. 

4.  The  dentist-population  ratio  in  the  United 
States  is  1  to  1,774,  and  in  Sweden  is  1  to 
1,340  and  in  Ontario  is  1  to  2,401. 

5.  The  World  Health  Organization  has  not 
recommended  a  dentist-population  ratio  but 
one  of  its  technical  advisory  committees  has 
inferred  that  under  specified  conditions,  the 
ratio  existing  in  Sweden  could  be  beneficial. 

77.  Mr.  Shulman— Enquiry  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Trade  and  Development— (a)  Why  did 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Development 
send  out,  on  May  26,  1969,  an  advertisement 
for  a  trip  to  England  being  sponsored  by  the 
Commercial  Travellers  Association  of  Can- 
ada? (b)  How  many  of  these  advertisements 
were  mailed  out?  (c)  What  was  the  cost  of 
this  mailing?  (d)  What  is  the  relationship  of 
tlie  Commercial  Travellers  Association  of 
Canada  to  The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Development?  (e)  Is  the  department  or  the 
Conservative  Party  receiving  any  recom- 
pense in  return  for  this  mailing? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall): 

(a)  A  five  year  analysis  of  our  Joint  Venture, 
Manufacturing  Arrangement  and  Licensing 
Publications  shows  that  in  many  cases  On- 
tario manufacturers  are  capable  of  increasing 
production  and  are  anxious  to  expand 
domestic  sales  of  their  own  product,  or  wish 
to  establish  sales  outlets  for  products  they 
can  make  under  a  licensing  agreement.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  smaller  and  medium 
sized  companies  do  not  have  access  to  a  list 
of  agents  and/or  people,  who  can  offer  a  sales 
and  distribution  service. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  a  list  of 
manufacturing  agents  when  we  found  that  the 
Commercial  Travellers  Association  was  pre- 
pared and  anxious  to  assist  by  addressing  our 
envelopes  from  its  list  of  agents  who  could  be 
interested  in  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario 
manufacturers  in  a  sales  capacity. 
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We  prepared  an  explanatory  letter,  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  a  return  self  addressed  envelope 
for  our  mailing.  The  Commercial  Travellers 
Association  addressed  the  envelopes,  and  the 
department  did  tlie  mailing.  We  agreed  to  en- 
close the  Commercial  Travellers  Association 
announcement  of  a  charter  flight  as  a  courtesy 
to  them  for  making  the  list  of  Agents  avail- 
able to  us  free  of  charge.  The  additional  sheet 
of  paper  did  not  alter  the  postage  cost. 

(b)  21,844  letters  were  sent  out. 

(c)  Total  cost  of  the  mailing  including  post- 
age and  printing  vv^as  $2,057. 

(d)  Relationship— The  Commercial  Travel- 
lers Association  was  found  to  have  a  mailing 
list  which  we  needed  and  was  co-operative 


enough  to  make  it  available  to  us  by  address- 
ing the  envelopes. 
(e)  No. 

81.  Mr.  Hafigerty— Enquiry  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Works:  (a)  Have  offers  to 
purchase  been  made  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  connection  with  land  acquisi- 
tion for  a  park  site  in  Bertie  Township  in  the 
County  of  Welland;  (b)  How  long  have  the 
negotiations  been  taking  place;  and  (c)  When 
does  the  Minister  anticipate  that  the  negotia- 
tions will  Ih?  completed? 

Answers  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works: 
(a)  No.  (b)  Negotiations  have  gone  on  since 
December  14,  1967.  (c)  It  is  not  known  when 
negotiations   will    be    completed. 
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